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TURKEY,  EGYPT,  AND  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 


Fthe  monili  of  Jane  1874  the 
present   vrriter   expressed    the 
folkiniig  opinion  in  this  Magazine, 
and  gaTc  good  reasons  for  it — *  The 
bankraptcT  of    Turkey  cannot  be 
long  defajed  ;'  if  anyone  (which  he 
umeb  donbts)  has  been  saved  from 
the  recent  craali  by  his  argnments, 
It  proves  that  periodical  literature 
is  occasionally  a  useful  branch  of 
study.     We  have  now  passed  into  • 
another  phase. 

Events  follow  each  other  with 
such  rapidity,  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  East  of  Europe,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  come  to  a  decision 
upon  any  point.  Our  calculations 
are  apt  to  be  npset  the  day  after 
they  are  made.  Hardly  two  months 
have  passed  at  the  date  of  this 
writing'  since  all  Western  Europe 
was  agitated  by  the  announcement 
that  Turkey  had  proclaimed  a 
modified  form  of  repudiation  of 
her  debt  interest.  That  confession 
of  bankruptcy,  long  expected  by 
many,  was  yet  so  sudden  at  the 
last  that  the  world  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and  for  a  week  or  two 
the  event  was  the  common  subject 
of  thought  and  comment  amongst 
politicians.  It  was  discussed  from 
all  sides,  and  bondholders  were 
commiserated  or  ridiculed,  as  the 
case  might  be,  while  they  wailed 
forth  their  miserable  plight  at 
public  gatherings.  Sober  poli- 
ticians felt  that  the  event  had 
grave  significance  for  Turkey, 
coming  when  it  did;  and  that, 
VOL,  xin. — NO.  Lxxin.    new  sbbiis. 


through  Turkey,  it  might  have 
grave  significance  for  Europe. 
But  already  the  downcome  of 
Turkish  credit  has  ceased  to  inte- 
rest by  itself  any  but  those  who  have 
actually  lost  their  money.  Other 
great  events  have  succeeded;  in 
other  ways  the  situation  has  be- 
come strained;  and  it  is  felt  that 
the  mere  bankruptcy  of  the  decrepit 
empire  was  but  one  episode  in  the 
miserable  drama  whfch,  for  the 
sake  of  our  conmion  humanity, 
we  may  hope  is  now  drawing 
towards  a  conclusion.  And,  just 
as  men's  minds  were  once  more 
settling  down  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  great  powers  to 
obtain  the  pas  in  dealing  with  the 
insurgent  districts  of  Turkey, 
there  came  another  thunderclap 
tending  once  more  to  direct  men's 
eyes  from  the  near  to  the  farther 
East — from  the  single  fate  of 
Turkey  to  the  wider  question  of 
what  is  to  follow  her  dissolution, 
and  who  is  to  succeed  the  Sultan 
as  suzerain  of  the  great  highways 
between  the  East  and  the  West. 
England  has  become  a  member  of 
a  French  joint-stock  company,  by 
purchase  of  the  Khedive's  shares  in 
the  Suez  Canal. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  various  events  that  have  hap- 
pened and  that  are  happening  are 
merely  links  in  a  chain.  Turkey 
is  a  doomed  Power,  and  an  ex- 
hausted one,  over  which  eager 
neighbours  watch,  like  the  vultures 
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over  the  dying,  till  the  moment  of 
dissolntion  gives  them  the  signal 
to  strike  in  and  tear  the  carcass 
asnnder.  We  cannot  view  tho 
greater  events  that  may  arise  in 
the  course  of  this  disease  unto 
death  in  an  isolated  way  therefore, 
but  only  as  parts  of  a  whole.  There 
is  a  natural  sequence  in  events,  so 
far  as  they  have  gone,  that  makes 
such  a  treatment  of  them  the  more 
easy;  and  if  we  cannot  thereby 
penetrate  the  future,  and  say  what 
or  when  the  end  shall  be,  we  may 
still  be  able  to  say  that  the  end  is 
near,  and  to  weigh  alternatives  as 
to  whether  it  will  come  this  way 
or  that. 

Looking  at  Turkish  affairs  and 
their  collateral  incidents  from  this 
point  of  view,  we  shall  see  that 
the  true  state  of  the  present 
miserable  condition  of  the  Empire, 
and,  through  it,  in  no  small  measure 
of  Europe,  lies  in  the  past  of  over 
twenty  years  ago.  We  might  go 
further  back  still ;  but  it  was  then 
that  the  last  supreme  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  any  solution  of 
this  Eastern  question,  and  from 
that  time  the  rapid  decay  of  Turkey 
dates.  As  has  often  been  said, 
truly  enough,  the  Turkish  Empire 
was  never  anything  but  an  armed 
camp  in  Europe;  a  constant  pro- 
vocation of  war  and  bloodshed,  a 
source  of  barbarous  oppression 
and  unutterable  misery  to  many 
millions  of  people.  But  all  the 
worst  evils  of  the  dominion  of  a 
barbaric  horde  over  mixed  races  of 
subject  peoples — some  ignoble,  many 
worthy  a  better  fate — were  inten- 
siBed  after  the  Crimean  war  by 
the  blind  folly  with  which  the 
English  Government  and  the  Eng- 
lish people  followed  the  charlatan 
policy  of  Louis  Napoleon.  It  was 
a  strange  and  lamentable  reversion 
of  all  the  traditions  of  England 
to  see  her  labouring  side  by  side 
with  France,  the  one  European 
nation  with  which  her  instincts  lead 
her  to  be  least  in  sympathy — a 
nation      whose      old     Napoleonic 


dreams  and  conquests  in  the 
East  had  filled  her  with  the 
liveliest  wrath  and  terror  in  the 
days  of  the  younger  Pitt.  Of  all 
statesmen  that  England  has  had 
in  modem  days,  she  has  followed 
none  so  confidingly  or  so  foolishly^ 
as  she  followed  Palmerston  into- 
that  war  for  Turkey.  Deaf  to  the 
wise  counsels  of  men  gifted  with 
clearer  political  insight,  the  country 
followed  him  with  enthusiasm .  With 
Palmerston  we  sowed  the  wind — 
shall  we  escape  the  whirlwind  at 
harvest-time?  Already  the  irony 
of  fate  has  been  cruel,  and  in  no- 
thing more  cruel  than  in  the  manner 
of  the  falsification  of  all  our  hopes 
for  the  regeneration  of  Turkey. 
Purblind  statesmen  prated  about 
the  capacitiesof  Turkey,  her  desire 
to  found  a  civilized  government,  and 
her  resources,  until  the  people  of  this 
country  believed  it  all,  as  they  had 
believed  it  necessary  for  us  to  join 
Louis  Napoleon  in  an  expedition 
devised  for  his  glory  and  the  sta- 
bility of  his  blood-stained  throne. 
They  believed,  and  lent  abundantly 
at  high  usury.  Into  the  subscription 
lists  for  Turkish  loans  moneyed  peo- 
ple at  home,  great  and  small,  rushed 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  our 
soldiers  had  shown  in  storming 
the  heights  of  Alma,  or  the  breach 
in  the  Bedan.  AU  that  history 
had  taught  us  about  the  cruelty, 
the  rapacity,  and  the  total  absence 
of  true  governing  faculty  in  the 
Turk  was  as  clean  forgotten  as  if 
we  had  just  had  a  new  revelation 
from  Heaven.  Gunning  financiers, 
of  all  sorts,  caught  at  the  game 
the  English  Ministers  had  so 
complacently  set  a-going,  and 
kept  it  up  as  long  as  a  spark 
of  faith  remained  in  England.  Most 
ingenious  reasons  were  devised  to 
account  for  the  necessity  of  each 
successive  loan ;  words  of  the  most 
eloquent  kind  described  what 
wonderful  resources  were  in  Tur- 
key, waiting  only  for  this  ftir- 
ther  dole  to  come  out  and  deluge 
the  Empire  and  its  creditors  with 
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7eal^.  As  ihe  game  grew  faster, 
$satements  grew  more  reckless, 
expedients  more  desperate,  until 
at  last  it  was  felt  tliat  nearly 
all  methods  were  exhausted.  The 
roznancers  had  come  to  the  end  of 
ilieir  breatli  and  their  vocabulary, 
the  lenders  had  nearly  exhausted 
their  &ith,  and  poor  Turkey  had  fal- 
len  into  theextremeof  impecuniosity 
and  decrepitude.  A  signal  for  the 
risinf^  of  the  curtain  on  the  final  act 
of  the  drama  was  looked  for  any 
day,  and  it  came  in  the  at  first  petty 
outbreak  in  Hei^egovina. 

An  occurrence  of  this  kind  was 
common  enough  ander  the  grinding 
misrule  of  the  Tnrk.  Where  people 
hare  still  some  spirit,  even  when 
thej  hare  been  long  accustomed  to 
robbeiyand  wrong,  the  theft  of  their 
property  and  the  abduction  of  their 
daughters,  they  will  try  to  fight. 
Sometimes,  after  long  struggles, 
these  risings  have  been  partially 
SGCc^sfal ;  usually  they  have  failed 
when  no  outside  aid  was  forthcom- 
ing. But  this  time  almost  everything 
was  &TOurable  to  a  bold  and  hardy 
stand  on  the  part  of  the  miserable 
folk  who  had  taken  arms  in  their 
hands  with  the  energy  of  perishing 
men.  The  Turkish  Treasury  was 
empty,  the  army  disorganized,  and 
without  stores  or  ready  cash.  Offi- 
cials of  all  grades  had  sunk  in  cor- 
ruption, and  the  temporary  borrow- 
ing expedients  of  the  Empire  were 
almost  at  the  last  shift.  A  new 
funded  loan  was  needed  to  relieve 
(he  presstire,  and  if  this  little  rising 
could  put  enough  strain  upon 
Turkish  resources  to  prevent  that 
hsLo.  taking  shape,  the  Turk  would 
be  caught  at  the  worst  time,  and 
thrown  helplessly  on  his  back. 
In  other  respects,  too,  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  was,  on  the  whole, 
luckily  chosen.  Casual  circum- 
stances possibly  led  the  Slavs 
to  break  out  when  they  did,  but 
none  the  less  did  they  take  the 
best  time.  It  was  early  enough  in 
the  year  to  allow  Turkish  troops  to 


get    into    the    province    in   great 
numbers,  but  too  late  to   permit 
such  troops  as  Turkey  could  send 
to  subdue  the  people,  and  get  out 
again  before  the  rigours  of  winter 
made    their    position     dangerous. 
The  insurgents  were  therefore  en- 
couraged by  everything  almost  to 
hold  out ;  and,  leaving  out  of  sight 
the  probable  secret  machinations  of 
Russia,  or  the  half-cloaked  aid  of 
Servia  and  Montenegro,  they  had 
motive  enough  to  fight  bitterly  and 
to  use  wile  and  feint  to  lure  their 
adversaries  to  their  doom  among 
the  mountains.     And  at  all  events 
the  rising  had  an  immediate  and 
visible  effect.     It  forced  from  the 
Turks  a  declaration  of  bankruptcy. 
Thus    far  the    insurrection  has 
been  decidedly  a  success.     Various 
opinions  may  be  entertained  as  to 
the  extent  to   which   fighting  has 
been  successful  on  either  side,  for 
both  sides  may  tell  what  is  not  true. 
But  of  the  broad  fact  there  can  be 
no  doubt.   The  Herzegovinians  have 
succeeded    in     drawing     a     large 
Turkish  army  into  their  mountains, 
and  there  that  army  will  need  pro- 
bably to  winter.     If  it  does  winter 
there,  the  chances  of  its  perishing  are 
at  least  five  to  one.     Turkish  papers 
teem  with  accounts  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  army  transport,   the 
difficulty  of  finding  animals,  and  of 
feeding  them  when  found.      The 
country  is  also  much  exhausted  by  the 
intensified  pressure  which  the  past 
twenty    years    of   loan-concocting 
have    brought    to     bear    on     the 
wretched  tUlers  of  the  soil,  so  that 
food  for  the  men  can  hardly  be  got. 
And  all  the  money  raised  on  loans 
having  been  recklessly  flung  away 
to  gratify  the  besotted  tastes  of  the 
miserable  tyrant  at  Constantinople, 
there  are  no  roads,  few  bridges,  and 
therefore  no  facilities  for  intercom- 
munication between  districts.     Re- 
lief to  the  perishing,  ill-conditioned 
garrisons    and   troops  will  conse- 
quently be  hard  to  bring,  and  unless 
evacuation  be  resolved  upon  before 
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it  is  too  late,  the  triumph  of  .the 
insurgents  may  before  the  winter 
is  over  be  as  horrible  as  fiend  could 
devise.  They  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses  with  their  hardy  habits, 
and  their  secret  or  open  backers  in 
Hungary,  Servia,  and  Montenegro, 
can  afford  to  look  on  and  let  their 
foe  at  least  starve  first. 

In  a  sense,  and  that  by  no  means 
a  light  one,  the  post-Crimean 
policy  of  England  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  brinir  matters 
to  this  point  in  Turkey.  We  have 
petted  the  Turk  till  he  has  tired  of 
us,  advised  him  till  he  seemed  glad 
to  open  his  arms  to  Russia,  and, 
above  all,  we  have  given  a  spur  to 
the  reaction  natural  to  his  rule  by 
lending  him  money,  at  first  with 
full  and  ostentatious  official  sanc- 
tion and  approval,  and  then  from 
the  habit  and  traditions  that  this 
approval  begot. 

The  grinding  oppression  which 
has  driven  the  Slavs  to  a  revolt, 
which  is  one  to  the  death  with 
them,  we  have  done  much  to  bring 
to  a  white  heat ;  and  all  that  can  be 
looked  for  now  from  the  short- 
sighted policy  that  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  and  his  followers  pursued  is  a 
speedier  end  to  the  curse  that  has 
sat  on  Eastern  Europe  since  Amurath 
beat  the  Slavs  at  Kossova  in  1389, 
than  might  have  been  hoped  for 
had  we  fought  the  fight  of  1854-55 
only,  and  let  our  folly  end  there. 
We  did  not  so  choose,  and  the  after- 
growth of  that  war  has  proved  the 
surest  means  by  which  it  could  be 
proved  to  be  an  anachronism  and  a 
mistake.  We  have  now  again  to 
revert  to  the  course  that  might 
have  been  pursued  before  the 
Crimean  war,  and  all  the  advan- 
tage gained  by  waitiug  is,  that  in 
the  interval  a  new  and  vigorous 
German  Empire  has  sprung  up  in 
Europe — an  empire  capable  alike 
of  keeping  in  check  the  ambition 
of  Russia,  and  of  restraining  the 
dangerous  recurring  manias  of  the 
French,  excited  by  that  glittering  but 
hideous  bauble  la  (jloire.    That  was 


worth  waiting  for  indeed,  though 
not  in  the  reckoning,  and  if  we 
loyally  ally  ourselves  with  Ger- 
many and  with  Austria,  so  feir  as 
Austria  goes  in  the  paths  of  justice 
towards  the  Slavs,  it  will  have  to 
be  confessed  that,  after  all,  the  sol- 
diers of  England  perished  not  in 
vaiutin  that  long-drawn-out  struggle 
before  Sevastopol. 

Viewed  thus,  or,  as  we  have  said, 
in  connection  with  previous  events, 
the  declaration  of  bankruptcy  made 
by  the  Turk  is  seen  to  be  only  one  in 
a  necessary  sequence  of  events. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Slavs  forced 
it  on  a  few  months  sooner,  perhaps, 
but  it  was  bound  to  come,  and  to 
come  before  long.  That  being  the 
case,  it  is  almost  waste  of  words  to 
go  into  a  demonstration  of  what 
Turkey  can  or  cannot  now  do  for 
her  creditors.  The  history  of  the 
growth  of  her  debt  affords  one  of 
the  most  amazing  examples  of 
public  credulity  on  record,  and 
seems  to  prove  that,  if  a  rogue 
only  bids  high  enough  to  excite 
strong  cupidity,  he  may  safely 
calculate  upon  success,  no  matter 
what  lies  he  tells.  The  debt  of 
Turkey  is  the  result  of  one  long 
systematic  deception.  Those  who 
lent  money  have  been  deceived  by 
those  who  played  the  part  of  inter- 
mediaries between  lender  and  bor- 
rower, and  these  themselves  seem  to 
have  sometimes  half  believed  the  lie 
they  disseminated.  From  first  to  last 
no  one  acquainted  with  the  economy 
of  Turkish  rule,  or  rather  the  bar- 
barons  ineptitude  of  it,  could  possibly 
in  his  sober  senses  have  been  de- 
ceived as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of 
the  business.  Turkish  absolutism, 
Turkish  lust,  Turkish  love  of  bar- 
baric magnificence,  all  must  com- 
bine, and  did  combine,  to  make  the 
boundless  wealth  opened  up  by  these 
loan-dealings  to  the  view  of  the  Sul- 
tan a  pure  curse  to  himself  and  to 
the  population  upon  whose  necks  h^ 
sits.  Not  one  good  work  of  perma- 
nent value,  not  one  true  boon  for  thfl 
people,  no  single  reform,  or  change 
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^  the  better,  can  be  pointed  to  as 
ibe  result  of  all  this  borrowing,  of 
which  the  end  is  so  miserable. 
This  money  -was  lost  ntterlj,  and 
voTse  than  lost ;  it  was  as  a  fiery 
stimulant  added  to  fever,  hnrrjing 
m.  the  inevitable  dissolution. 

Again  -wb  aay,  how  conld  it  be 
otherwise  ?    The  Ibmgn  loan  inania 
that  has    filled    the  mind  of  the 
somewhat  nsniy-loving  British  in- 
TEstor  these  twenty  years  past,  more 
or  leas,  has  oiever  been  more  nn- 
resBonably    exercised     than     npon 
Tm-key.     It  is  madness  to  lend  to 
any  nadon  that    has    no  national 
existence,   do    sense    of    patriotic 
honooT,  no  power  over  its  Gk)vem- 
ment.    Such  a  nation  can  offer  no 
gaarantee  that   what  is  promised 
will  he  done  ;  all  is  dependent  npon 
the  Cftprice  of   a  ruler  responsible 
only  to  the  cliques  and  plotters  of 
the  harem.     He  may  give  pledges, 
make  assignments  of  revenues  here 
and  there,  hnt  these  are  no  security 
far  bondholders.    He  might  have  as 
well  assigned  them  so  many  stars. 
We  havestood  speechless  and  amazed 
at  the  strange  fatalism  with  which 
City  people  have  overlooked  all  this. 
These  persons,  so  often  pointed  at 
as  pretematnrally  shrewd,   appear 
to  have  a  sort  of  superstition  that, 
if  a  potentate  like  the  Sultan  exe- 
cates  a  deed,  it  is  as  binding  as  an 
English    mortgage;   and  yon  will 
hear   them   talk   abont  this,   that, 
and  Uie  other  loan  representing  a 
first  charge  on  such  and  such  taxes, 
jnstas  if  it  wereactnal  facts  that  they 
dealt  with.     Even  the  repudiation, 
the   pell-mell  jumbling  of  all  in- 
terests in  one  common  ruin,  effected 
by    the    decree    of   last    October, 
has  not  yet  torn  the  veil  from  their 
minds.      They    prattle    innocently 
still,   and   may  continue  to  do  so 
till  the  end  of  their  days,  all  les- 
sons notwithstanding.     But  it  is  a 
melancholy  sight,  and  not  flatter- 
•  ing  to  men's  intelligence;  and  we 
may  hope  that  a  new  generation 
will  grow  up  whose  sense  will  be 
sufficient  to  master  their  greed,  and 


prevent  them  from  lending  to  coun- 
tries that  can  offer  no  guarantee  of 
honesty  worth  the  paper  on  which  it 
is  written. 

Well,  Turkey  has  had  the  money 
— Turkey  and  the  hordes  of  bold 
financiers,  corporate  and  indivi- 
dual,  who  played  decoys  lor  the 
pablio — and  it  has  been  spent  on 
follies ;  so  that  there  is  nothing  left 
on  which  to  seize  should  ft^her 
payments  not  be  forthcoming.  Of 
these  there  is  small  likelihood,  be- 
cause Turkey  cannot  borrow  more. 
All  past  obligations  to  bondholders 
have  been  paid  with  fresh  borrowed 
money ;  the  resources  of  the  State 
have  again  been  grossly  over-esti- 
mated ;  the  country  is  at  the  last 
pinch  of  poverty ;  there  is  an  army  in 
the  insurgent  districts,  and  troops 
in  Bulgaria,  who  have  been  many 
months  without  pay,  and  of  whose 
deaths  in  hundreds  by  starvation 
we  may  hear  before  the  winter  is 
over.  Can  men  expect  a  country, 
whose  condition  is  throughout  that 
of  an  exhausted  spendthrift  who 
has  dissipated  his  patrimony  and 
plunged  up  to  his  eyes  in  debt,  to 
turn  round  suddenly  and  effect  an 
honest  compromise  with  its  credi- 
tors ?  It  might  be  possible  were  the 
exhaustion  followed  by  signs  of  re- 
form ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing. 
Corruption,  extravagance  in  high 
places,  thieving  of  all  kinds  and  de- 
grees,  continue  just  as  before,  and 
all  decrees  notveithstanding.  Taxes 
are  as  grinding,  and  framed  just  as 
iniquitously  ;  provincial  satraps  are 
just  as  impecunious  and  as  eager 
to  be  speedily  rich;  all  is  misery, 
want,  blindness,  degradation  incon- 
ceivable. Yet  bondholders  meet  and 
make  soft  speeches  to  the  Turk — 
approach  his  throne  with  flattery — 
hush  all  harsh  hints  of  wrong- 
doing, and  hope  by  thus  acting  to 
place  themselves  in  a  favourable 
position  before  him.  By  speaking 
smoothly  it  is  said  he  may  deign  to 
listen  to  their  prayer,  and  to  pay 
at  least  some  of  his  debts.  Surely 
this  is  a  pitiable  plight  for  honour- 
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able  English  subjects  to  be  seen  in. 
Is  it  worth  their  while  thus  to  de- 
mean themselves — ^to  whine  like 
whipt  dogs  P  Let  ns  see  how  the 
Snltan  applies  himself  to  the  business 
of  the  State,  and  perhaps  that  may 
help  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
wh^t  such  flattering  words  may 
signify.  The  means  are  at  hand 
in  some  letters,  trustworthy  in  our 
opinion,  that  have  recently  appeared 
in  the  Economiste  FroMQaise,  We 
will  look  at  his  occupations,  his 
status,  in  a  commercial  sense, 
being  sufficiently  known  to  all  the 
world. 

At  present  it  appears  the  chief 
things  that  occupy  the  head  of  the 
House  of  Othman  are  the  deer  in 
his  gardens  and  the  rare  birds  in 
his  aviaries.  He  listens  to  the  daily 
report  of  his  chief  of  the  aviary 
with  much  more  attention  than  he 
bestows  on  the  statements  on  public 
affairs  presented  by  his  Grand 
Vizier.  Savage  beasts,  such  as 
lions  and  tigers,  are  looked  upon 
with  less  favour,  and  are  banished  to 
the  farthest  quturter  of  the  seraglio. 
Still  the  general  menagerie  is 
kept,  and  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
laid  under  contribution  to  it.  No 
expense  is  spared,  or  trouble  either, 
if  a  rare  beast  or  bird  can  be  secured 
for  the  collection.  Sometimes  the 
urgency  is  so  great  that  all  Europe 
may  be  alarmed.  A  war  vessel 
will  be  seen  to  get  up  steam  sud- 
denly, and  the  newsmongers  will 
telegraph  the  fact  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  stirring  numerous  ques< 
tionings  and  surmises.  After  all,  the 
vessel  of  war  has  no  harm  in  her ; 
she  goes  merely  in  quest  of  rare  qua- 
drupeds and  birds  of  wondrous  plu- 
mage. A  great  care  of  the  Governors 
of  Tripoli  and  Barbary  is  to  gratify 
the  Sidtan's  passion  in  this  respect, 
and  those  who  cannot  And  him  a 
new  animal  send  instead  rich  gar- 
ments  and  fine  jewels,  a  superb 
horse— stolen  usually— or  a  beau- 
tiful slave.  Their  only  hope  of 
reward  lies  along  this  path  of 
universal  backsheesh.     The  Sultan 


gives    bountifully    to     those    who 
gratify  him,  and    the    better  they 
humour  his  whims  the   richer  do 
they    often    find    themselves.      It 
appears  also  that  the  Saltan  has 
contracted  a  passion   for  pictures 
ever  since  some  works  of  art,  vases, 
Ac,  of  China  and  Japan  were  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  he  has  last  year 
(1875)  spent  6o,oooL  on  this  hobby. 
What  he  spends  altogether  it  is  not 
easy  to  tell ;  but  what  is  certain  is, 
that  the  so-called  'civil  list'  does 
not  nearly  give  the   true  figures. 
This  same  Economiste  correspondent 
attempts  to  get  at  the  truth,  but 
many  of  his  figures  are  only  esti- 
mate, and  are,  so  far  as  may  be 
judged  by  comparison,  under-esti- 
mates.     He,  following  the  editor  of 
the  paper,  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
puts  the  gross  cost  of  the  Sultan's 
personal    surroundings     down    at 
2,ooo,oooZ.  per  annum ;  but,  let  alone 
what  goes  to  equip  war  ships  sent 
to  catch  birds,  this  does  not  seem  to 
include  the  numerous  presents  that 
the  expenses  of  his  Majesty's  posi- 
tion compel  him  to  bestow.     A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Times  likely  to  be 
well  informed  says  that,  including 
pensions  and  architecture,  the  Sultan 
gets  through  5,ooo,ooo2.  a  year,  say 
nearly  a  third  of  the  entire  income 
of  the  Empire.   According  to  an  ac- 
count published  some  time  ago  in  the 
Fall  MaU  6^a2e/^,  the  Turkish  system 
of  government  appears  to  aUow  a 
latitude  in  this  respect  inconsistent 
with   'a    first    charge    on  certain 
revenues.'     When  the  Sultan  can- 
not get  money  out  of  the  treasury 
by  fair  means,  he  sends  troops  to 
plunder  it,  and  bring  him  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  expedition.     His  house- 
hold seems  to  be  kept  in  peace  by 
wholesale  bribery  in  fact,  and  while 
that  is  the  case,  any  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  his  household  must  be  delu- 
sive.   The  other  day,  in  the  midst  of 
the  harrying  and  fiendish  oppres- 
sion with  which  taxes  are  beiog  ex- 
torted from  the  wretched  people  in 
advance,  in  order  that  the  financiers 
of  Turkey  may  show  the  world  that 
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kr  once  *  Tarkej  can  pay  half,'  the 
Saltan    took    400,000^.    from    the 
Treasnry  for  his  urgent  needs.     He 
lives  and  lavishes  as  if  he  were  the 
ridiest  monarch  in  the  world,  while 
bis  people  groTel  and  die  heneath 
the  tax-gatherer's  heel.     The  esti- 
mateof  the  £/conomieie  correspondent 
is  certainly  too  low.     StiU,  so  &r  as 
thej  go,  the  figures  given  by  him 
aie  intereeting.     He  puts  the  mere 
cost  of  feeding  the    7,000  slaves, 
ennncha,   attendants,   and  officials 
that  form   the  Sultan's  household 
down  at  511,0002.,  by  estimatiDg  it 
at  5  frtokcs  per  diem  per  head ;  but 
&rkherfigiire6  giving  details  of  this 
dkow  that  thisalsomust  be  anunder- 
estimaie.    The  600   horses  in  the 
Saltan's  stables  are  put  down  as 
costing  2iy6ooZ.  Turkish,  which  is 
remarJEably  little.     A  mean  sum  of 
ioo,ooo2.  is  said  to  be  spent  annually 
on  gems,  besides  the  enormous  sums 
JaYshed  on  presents  of  this  kind 
given  by  the  Khedive  to  the  Sultan, 
and  wHch  are  taken  as  so  much 
saving  to  his  purse.     The  pensions 
paid  to  members  of  his  family,  his 
mother,   and    others,  on    the    so- 
called  dvil   list,   are  set  down  at 
1 98,oooiL,  enormously  below  the  fact. 
^000^.  goes  to  keep  up   the  va- 
lions  lodiges  and  palaces  built  by 
the  Sultan    at    fabulous   cost  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  loans.     Of 
these  he  has  built  eight.     He    is 
now  boilding  a  magniiicent  mosque 
with  a  sort  of  convent  attached, 
eompoeed  of  seventy  houses  all  in 
ftone.    The  cost  of  this  is  enormous, 
as  the  land  has  to  be  appropriated 
from  those  now  living  on  it  in  the 
old  quarter  of  the  town.     An  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  560,000^  per 
annum  is  laid  to  the  credit  of  this 
kind  of  work  for  every  year  since 
Abdul  Medjid  came  to  the  throne. 

These  are  but  leading  points  in 
the  outlay  of  this  sovereign ;  and, 
as  we  have  said,  they  are  probably 
under-estimated,  it  beiug  most  diffi- 
eult  to  get  at  the  truth  where 
everybody  has  the  greatest  interest 
in  concealing  it.     We  have  dwelt, 


however,  on  this  aspect  of  Turkish 
government  and  of  Turkish  finance 
more  fully  than  might  have  seemed 
needful,  because  it  illustrates  so 
clearly  what  the  actual  condition  of 
affairs  is  ;  it  brings  to  the  front  the 
hopelessness  of  expecting  anything 
from  the  much-paiuded  reforms  de- 
creed the  other  day.  Turkey  can- 
not reform  at  all  while  at  its  head  a 
slothful  sensualist  sits  doing  nothing 
but  sucking  the  last  drops  of  life's 
blood  out  of  the  dying  populations. 
Here  we  have  a  strange  picture,  of 
a  being  living  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
harem,  utterly  oblivious  to  all  the 
facts  of  life  around  him,  oblivious 
to  the  wants  of  his  people  and  all 
that  constitutes  government,  and  the 
honour  of  nations,  gratifying  his 
whims  at  any  cost — dozing  on  the 
ruins  of  a  once  fair  heritage.  Surely, 
it  will  impress  the  English  pubUcto 
some  extent  with  the  depth  of  the 
folly  of  which  they  have  been  guilty, 
and  at  least  help  to  prevent  the 
lures  of  the  cunning  wire-pullers  of 
finance  who  wish  themselves  to 
escape,  before  the  house  fiills  about 
their  ears,  from  substituting  fresh 
victims  in  their  room.  We  will  add 
but  one  touch  to  this  picture.  It 
is  found  in  an  extract  ht^m  the 
Times  of  Nov.  11,  relatiog  some 
facts  regarding  the  last  Turkish 
budget  which  have  never  been 
credibly  contradicted  : 

The  *  officious '  PolUische  Correspondens 
of  Vienna  has  recently  made  some  obser- 
vatioDB  upon  the  financial  condition  of 
Tnrkey  which  are  worth  attending  to.  In 
giving  the  history  of  the  decree  ordering: 
the  reduction  of  the  debt  payments,  its 
Constantinople  correspondent  says  that  the 
Grand  Vizier  laid  an  abstract  of  the  actual 
financial  position  before  the  Saltan  on 
October  I,  which  differed  very  materially 
from  the  Budget  recently  given  to  the 
world.  We  doubted  its  figures  at  the  time, 
and  siiid  the  deficit  would  probably  be 
nearly  double  what  it  set  forth,  but  if  there 
is  any  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  the 
Vienna  journal  our  surmise  was  very  far 
under  the  mark.  Including  a  floating  debt 
of  T.I 2,000,000/.,  the  actual  deficit  on 
the  year  was  shown  by  the  Vizier  to 
be  T.3 1, 000,0002.,  the  rovenuo  being 
T.I 7,000,000/.,  and    the  expenditure,  the 
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floating  debt  incladed,  T.4S,ooo,cxx)2.  As 
the  Herzegovina  insurrection  is  set  down  at 
T.2,ooo,o^.  only,  it  is  evident  that  this 
utterly  bankrupt  state  of  affairs  must  have 
been  known  long  before  the  Budget  was 
published,  and  we  are  therefore  able  in  some 
measure  to  gauge  the  value  of  that  docu- 
ment. The  amended  Budget  shows  that 
the  charges  on  the  debt  were  understated 
by  T.4,000,000^.,  and  the  income  over- 
estimated by  T.  7,000,000/. 

Possiblj  this  may  be  an  exag- 
geration in  some  parts,  although 
we  strongly  snspect  it  to  be  only 
too  near  the  mark  ;  but,  admitting 
it  to '  be  so,  the  position  is  at  the 
best  so  radically  bad  that  the  late 
decree  was  not  merely  inevitable  ; 
it  was  a  confession  of  only  half  the 
truth. 

'  But  the  January  coupons  are  to 
be  paid,'  as  enthusiastic  philo- 
Turks  will  exclaim,  *  and  if  so,  how 
can  affairs  bo  so  very  bad  ?  '  The 
question  is  natural  and  fair,  but  it 
is  not  at  all  puzzling.  These  cou- 
pons will  be  paid  by  borrowed  money, 
if  paid  at  all.  What  is  being  done, 
in  addition  to  wringing  the  necks 
of  the  wretched  people,  is  to  juggle 
with  the  floating  debt,  and  to  find 
means  thus  to  carry  over  the  new 
year,  in  the  hope  that  something 
may  occur  to  induce  the  public  to 
relieve  the  syndicates  holding  that 
debt  of  the  odd  tons  of  pawned, 
unissued,  and  absolutely  worthless 
bonds,  that  by  an  euphemism  are 
treated  as  *  security  '  for  the  money 
advanced.  These  syndicates  know 
well  enough  that  Turkey  is  abso- 
lutely bankrupt ;  that,  if  the  truth 
were  told,  she  could  not  pay  a 
penny  on  her  debt  obligations 
while  the  present  rule  lasts ;  but 
then  they  feel  that  to  tell  this  would 
ruin  them.  They  have  played  a 
strikingly  desperate  game,  hoping 
always  that  they  could  adroitly 
slip  out  when  the  catastrophe  did 
come,  and  leave  the  public  to  bear 
the  horrors  of  it  all.  But  then 
they  hoped  to  foresee  the  end  by  at 
least  a  year,  and  there  they  were 
mistaken.  The  insurrection  was 
not  counted   among    the    chances 


they  took  into  account,  and  its 
outbreak  caught  them  in  their  own 
snare.  Heaven  grant  that  they 
may  be  kept  there ;  that,  after  all, 
the  sharpest  blow  of  this  collapse 
shall  fall  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
have  systematically  misled,  the 
public  on  Turkish  finance  and  affairs 
for  at  least  these  dozen  years. 

These,  then,  are  the  expedients 
that  are  to  pay  the  debt  half  divi- 
dends due  in  January,  if  they  be 
paid,  a  thing  by  no  means  certain 
— for   of  all  the  loans  then    fall- 
ing to  be  paid  upon,    the   money 
for  some — the   smallest — has   been 
found.     By  carrying  on  the  floating 
debt,    by    postponing     their    own 
claims  for  a  little,  and  graciously 
taking  only    6oo,oooZ.    instead    of 
about  as  many  millions ;  by  squeez- 
ing,    by    eking    out     the     money 
with   further  loans,  the   financiers 
may  possibly  get  hold  of  the  money. 
But  what  then  ?     Will   they  have 
gained  anything  ?     No ;  not  unless 
the  gullibility  of  the  English  public 
be  deeper  than  its  worst  follies  have 
yet  proved  it  to  be.     One  payment 
of  this  kind  will  not  suffice  to  raise 
the  credit  of  Turkey,  so  far  as  to 
make  it  probable  that  the  tons  of 
bonds  aforesaid  can  be  loaded  upon 
it  on  any  terms. 

Is  there,  then,  no  hope  for  Turk- 
ish bondholders  ?  Yes,  several,  but 
they  are  all  dependent  upon  one 
chief  event.  Before  Turkey  can 
raise  her  head  at  all,  and  carry  any 
burden,  she  must  be  freed  from  the 
incubus  of  the  Turk — must  be,  in 
fact,  Turkey  no  longer.  Without 
that  one  cardinal  reform  the  various 
chances  of  bondholders  are  not 
worth  a  straw.  In  reality,  there- 
fore, this  debt  question  merges  again 
in  the  greater  Eastern  question, 
just  as  it  took  its  origin  therein. 
The  possibilities  of  the  future  for 
Turkish  finance  are  wrapped  in  the 
questions,  who  shall  succeed  the 
Sultan?  and  what  shall  the  method 
of  this  succession  be  ?  To  answer 
these  fully,  it  would  be  nescessaiy  to 
plunge  deeper  into  Eastern 
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dian  is  admissible  within  the  limits 
of  &  single  essay. 

Bat,  without  traversing  the  whole 
field,    certain   considerations  stand 
out    prominentlj,    which    may    be 
offernl  as  a  guide  to  the  formation 
of  8om.e  judgment  upon  the  chances 
which    bondholders    have    in     the 
coming  partition  or  reconstruction 
of  European  Turkey.     And,  first  of 
all,  we  t^hink  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
fact,  nniversally  admitted,  that  some 
change    is    at    hand.     Everything 
points  to  it ;  the  insurrection  may  be 
set     against    Turkish     impotence ; 
Ihe  necessities  of   Austria  against 
the  greed  and  ambition  of  Russia, 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  mixed 
popalatknis  of  the  Empire  against 
ali  other  conflicting  interests  put 
together.       The    sum    of    all     is, 
that  the   present    state  of   affairs 
can  be  tolerated  no  longer.     Some 
solution   of  this   Eastern  question 
is,  therefore,   inevitable.      Turkey 
is    busy     decreeing    reforms,    but 
these  cannot   be  carried  out  with 
the  machinery  possessed  and  con- 
trolled  by   the   Turk.      The  Turk 
is  to  ihe  Christian  populations  of 
Eoiope  what  oil  is  to  water ;  they 
will  never  assimilate.  If  the  powers 
stand  by,  each  jealous  of  the  other, 
each  n»dy   to  spring,   but  afraid 
of  consequences,  then  the  popula- 
tions will  successively  rise  and  as- 
sert their  own  independence,  and 
Europe  in  the  end  will  have  a  new 
and  perhaps  troublesome  power  to 
cope  with,   Austria  and  Russia  a 
new    danger    in    a    pan  -  Slavonic 
confederation. 

The  powers,  however,  are  not 
Ukely  to  let  matters  sleep ;  all  man- 
ner of  incentives  urge  them  on  to 
try  the  issue ;  and  it  need  surprise 
no  one  to  find  war  raging  next 
spring  between  the  great  powers  of 
Eastern  Europe.  We  ourselves 
have  supplied  the  strongest  possible 
incentive  to  strife  in  the  purchase 
of  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  and  there 
is  evidence  already  that  the  powers 
most  concerned  begin  to  look  upon 
it  as  such.     We  have  said  by  that 


act,  in  effect,  that  England  recognises 
that  the  partition  of  Turkey  is  in- 
evitable, and  therefore  she  will  pro- 
vide beforehand  a  means  by  which 
her  claim  may  be    maintained  to 
what  she  considers  her  part  of  the 
spoil.      No    more    direct    hint    to 
Russia  could  possibly  be  given  than 
this  ;  for  to  Russia  it  seems  a  return 
to  the  line  of  policy  sketched  out 
by  Nicholas,  and  a  sanction  there- 
fore of  the  dreams  in  which  Nicho- 
las indulged.     To  Austria,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  to  France,  this  step 
on   our  part  looks  like  a  menace, 
and  Austria,  at  all  events,  may  be 
roused  by  it  to  fight  a  last  desperate 
battle  for  her  existence.     The  jerk- 
ing   line    at    which    Austria    and 
Russia   were   fitfully    tugging   has 
suddenly  been  hauled  taut,  and  a 
sudden  success  of  the  insurgents,  an 
outburst  in  Servia  or  Montenegro, 
any  Httle  incident,  may  cause  it  to 
snap  and  precipitate  Europe  into  a 
war  of  which  there  is  no  knowing 
the  ending.     The  Turks  evidently 
feel  much  the  same  thing.     They 
say  that,  in  annexing   Egypt — for 
that  is  what  the  Canal  transaction 
is  taken  to  mean  both  in   Turkey 
and   in  other  countries — England 
has  flung  over  her  old  ally.     And 
the  thought   may  well  make  the 
Turks  desperate.  From  being  disin- 
terested spectators  of  the  strife,  ready 
to  mediate  for  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  burning  question,  were  that 
possible,  this  country  has  suddenly 
stepped  out  as  one  of  the  principals 
in  the  quarrel.     No   explanations 
can  convince  the  world  that  it  is 
otherwise:  our  every  interference 
in  Egypt,  where  we  must  now,  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  appear  to  rule 
pi-actically,  if  our  bargain  is  to  be 
worth  anything,  if  Egypt  is  to  be 
kept  solvent,  must  mc^e  it  more 
evident  that  we  have  taken  a  side, 
and  the  side  hostile  to  the  existence 
of  Turkey  as  an  empire.     This  can- 
not fail  to  hurry  on  the  consumma- 
tion ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be 
sorry  that  it  should ;  but  our  states- 
men had  best  cease  to  be  hypocritical 
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about  it.  All  tilings  conspire 
together  to  bring  about  the  en^ 
and  it  is  well  thej  should. 

When  the  end  comes,  however, 
Austria  dares  not  suffer  Russia  to 
lay  hold  of  the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipalities and  the  Black  Sea  coast, 
together  with  Constantinople ;  but 
alone  Austria  cannot  master 
Russia;  she  is  too  disorganised, 
too  chaotic,  full  of  conflicting  in- 
terests, antagonistic  races,  a  house 
divided  against  itself.  Still,  if 
Russia  grasps,  so  must  she.  She 
may  therefore  find  it  necessary  to 
purchase  the  adhesion  of  Germany 
by  a  cession  of  her  Germanic  pro- 
vinces, and  to  throw  herself  upon 
pan- Slavism  as  a  means  of  coping 
with  the  Northern  power.  Ger- 
many, without  doubt,  would  relish 
keenly  a  struggle  with  Russia, 
and  if  the  Hapsburgs  can  nianfige 
to  head  the  Slavs,  Russia  may  be 
driven  back,  and  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion settled  by  the  advent  of  a 
peaceful,  non-aggressive  power  on 
the  Bosphorus.  That  would  be 
an  immense  revolution  in  Europe, 
and  it  must  be  taken  as  a  possible 
contingency. 

There  is,  however,  the  other  pro- 
bability, and  it  alone  is  the  one 
that  holds  out  much  hope  for  the 
bondholdera  of  Turkey.  Seeing 
that  the  situation  is  so  strained, 
and  the  danger  so  great  to  both 
Austria  and  Russia  in  the  event 
of  a  war  over  the  carcase  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  it  may  be  that 
the  great  powers  will  seek  to  find 
a  via  rnedia  under  which  protected 
states  will  be  erected  on  the  basis 
of  the  various  provinces  of  the 
empire.  Roumania  has  already 
been  so  constituted,  and  Servia 
and  Montenegro  have  by  their 
fierce  energy  compelled  their  ad- 
mission to  a  like  status.  Why 
not  Bosnia,  Bulgaria^  Thessaly,  or 
the  home  provinces,  as  they  may 
be  called?  Why  not  declare  Con- 
stantinople a  neutral  city,  and 
permit  these  petty  states  to  federate 
round  it?     The  plan  would  have 


many  recommendations.      It  might 
prevent  war  for  a  time    at    least, 
and  would  yet  put  so  slight  a  barrier 
between  either  Russia   or  Austria 
and  the  gratification  of  their  hopes, 
that  they  might  be  induced  to  post- 
pone the  struggle,  now    so  incon- 
venient   and  dangerous.     On    the 
other  hand,  as  the  price  of    their 
emancipation,  these  states    might 
take  upon  themselves  a  portion  of 
the  Turkish  debt.     Relieved  from 
the     incubujs     of     Armenian    tax 
farmers     and    rapacious     Turkish 
governors,    the  people   might     be 
able  to  take  up  about  40,000,000^. 
nominal  of  that  debt  at  a  five  per 
cent,  charge.     More  than  this  they 
could  not  be  asked  to   bear,   and 
could  not  pay  upon  if  they  were. 

Save  on  some  such  plan  as  this 
we  do  not  see  that  the  coming  com- 
pHcations  offer  the  least  chance  for 
any    Turkish    bondholder.         The 
maintenance  of   the  status  quo  in 
Turkey  under  the  Sultan  and  his 
barbaric  horde,  with  their  parade 
of  stillborn  reforms,  the  framing  of 
new  *  hypothecations  forming  a  first 
charge  on  revenue '  with  the  propped- 
up  Porfce,  these  would  not   afford 
bondholders   any   satisfisiction,   be- 
cause Turkey  is  drained  of  resources, 
because  her  ruler  has  no  thought 
beyond  the  gratification  of  his  own 
appetites  and  whims,  and  the  system 
of  government  gives  no  guarantee 
for  anything.     What  is  decreed  to- 
day may  be  revoked  to-morrow,  and 
the  people  have  no  remedy  except 
i&  the  plots  of  the  palace  and  the 
assassin's  knife.    On  tiie  other  hand, 
neither  the  partition  of  European 
Turkey  between  several  powers  nor 
its  absorption  by  Russia  could  give 
any  guarantee  that  bondholders'  in- 
terests would  be  adequately  looked 
to,  if  at    all.     Both  Austria  and 
Russia  have  their  hands  full  with 
debt  obligations  already,  and  the 
cost  of  organising  and  governing 
such  a  worn-out,  divided  country  as 
Turkey  would  for  long  tax  the  re- 
sources of  either  or  both  to  the 
utmost.    And  the  possessors  might 
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JDstlj  argne  besides  that  they  dared 
not  do  the  people  they  came  to  rule 
the  injustice  of  laying  npon  them 
burdens  that  belonged  to  the  earlier 
lace  driven  forth.  From  all  these 
Tajst  loans  the  people  of  the  land 
bave  got  no  benefit;  rather  have 
they  been  cmshed  and  ground  down 
wiUi  their  weight;  why  should 
they  be  asked  to  take  np  snch  a 
legacy? 

The  ontlook  is  here  anything  bat 
cheering,  therefore,  but  we  oonfess 
oar  pity  for  Turkish  bondholders  is 
not  great.  They  have  been  engaged 
m  as  mere  gambling  as  pitch  and 
toss  for  the  last  dozen  years  at  least, 
and,  if  ihey  have  lost,  why  then  their 
money  is  gone. 

Some  people  have  congratulated 
themselves  on  one  thing,  however. 
AdmhUng  that  ordinary  Turkish 
ioans  are  doomed,  and  that  the 
cfaanees  of  getting  paid  on  any  so- 
laticni  of  the  Eastern  question  is 
sznaU,  for  any  of  the  common  mort- 
gage secared  loans,  these  say,  'Ah, 
bat  we  are  better  off;  we  have  the 
tiibate  of  Egypt  secured  to  our 
loans ;  and  now  that  England  has 
inter^ted  herself  so  closely  in 
Egyptian  finance,  we  feel  certain 
ihat  this  tribute  will  be  punctually 
and  honourably  paid,  until  the  loans 
are  cleared  off.'  This  is  very  pretty 
reasoning,  but  it  is  unforfcunately 
about  the  most  fallacious  in  the 
world. 

In  the  first  place,  our  purchase 
of  the  Saez  Canal  shares  has  given 
OS  no  more  direct  influence  over 
the  Khedive  than  we  had  before. 
He  may  write  any  fine  morning, 
and  declare  himself  independent  of 
the  Porte ;  and  if  the  Porte  cannot 
bring  him  back  to  allegiance,  we 
cannot  compel  him  to  go.  If  the 
Turkish  Empire  is  reconstructed,  to 
use  a  term  &mous  in  its  application 
to  railway  and  other  swindles,  the 
Khedive  can  hardly  help  consider- 
ing himself  lawfully  absolved  from 
his  alliance,  and  would  probably 
throw  it  off;  and  is  it  to  be 
thought  that  he  would  after  that 


go  on  paying  tribute  to  a  power 
whose  rights  of  suzerainty  he  did 
not  acknowledge,  or  that  we,  what- 
ever our    grasp   of   Egypt,   could 
compel  him  to  do  so  ?    The  supposi- 
tion 18  extremely  improbable.  Again, 
.it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
Khedive  is  as  able  to  continue  pay- 
ing this  tribute  as  people  suppose. 
But  for  the  windfall  our  purchase 
has  given   him,  there  is  not  the 
slightest    doubt  that    another  six 
months  would  have   seen  him  in* 
volved  in  utter  and  almost  hopeless 
bankruptcy.     He  has  been  one  of 
the  most  reckless  gamblers  of  mo- 
dern times,  and  has  gambled  utterly 
without   knowledge   of   the   game 
he  played.     If  his  whims  have  been 
more  rational,  his  ambitions  nobler 
than  those  of  the  Sultan,  they  have 
been  to  the  full  as  costly.     Both 
rulers  have  once  and  again  had  to 
borrow  at  35  and  30  per  cent,  in 
order  to  carry  on   debt  incurred 
upon  public  or  private  works  that 
did  not  yield  a  penny  upon  their 
cost,  and  in  both  instances  all  this 
could  have  but  one  end.     For  the 
moment  we  have  averted  the  catas- 
trophe from  Egypt,  but  shall  we  be 
able  to  continue  to  do  so  ?   Can  we 
compel  the  Elhedive  to  give  up  per- 
manently his  dream  of  conquest  in 
central  Africa,  to  cease  tiying  to 
annex  Abyssinia,   or  to  make  an 
outlet  for  his  mid-African  trade  by 
way  of  the  territories  of  the  weak- 
ened Sultan  of  Zanzibar  ?  Are  there 
any  of  his  great  hobbies  upon  which 
Mr.  Stephen  Cave  can  hope  to  con« 
trol  his  will  or  caprice  ?    It  is  very 
doubtful,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
pension  him  off  upon  his  overgrown 
estates,  and  give  him  an  allowance- 
to  play  with  and  borrow  upon  to  his 
heart's  content.     Short  of  a  system 
closely  analogous  to  that  adopted  in 
India,    where    we    control    native 
princes  by  means  of  a  Besident,  we 
can  have  no  surety  that  the  path  of 
extravagance  will  no  longer  be  pur- 
sued in  Egypt. 

The  probability  is  that  extrava- 
gance will  continue  until  we  thus 
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interfere,  and  so  long  as'  it  does, 
with  such  vast  amoimts  of  float- 
ing debt  still  unliquidated,  and 
which  will  have  to  be  provided  for 
somehow  within  the  next  twelve  or 
fourteen  months,  with  wars  going 
on,  and  extravagances  such  as  the 
Soudan  Railway  in  full  progress, 
the  chances  of  a  pull-up  are  about 
as  great  as  ever — only  postponed. 
The  pretext  for  repudiating  all 
necessity  to  pay  some  three-quarters 
of  a  million  on  the  score  of  Turkey 
may,  therefore,  be  one  that  the 
Khedive  will  eagerly  seize  upon  on 
the  first  opportunity ;  and  it  may 
well  be  asked,  therefore,  where  is 
the  comforting  balm  that  Turkish 
bondholders  lay  to  their  aching 
pockets  when  they  think  that  their 
money  is  secured  on  Egypt? 
They  cannofc  foreclose  on  this  mort- 
gage any  more  than  on  the  others 
dangled  before  their  eyes  so  long, 
and  now  so  useless. 

Plainly  the  whole  system  of 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  finance  stands 
on  a  rotten  foundation,  has  been 
pursued  on  a  false  principle,  and 
can  never  without  radical  changes 
and  support  from  without  be- 
come sound  and  pure.  Than  these 
truths  nothing  can  be  more  self- 


evident,  and  people  who  have  lent 
their  money  to  Turkey  cannot  ex- 
pect to  reap  other  than  they  have 
sown.      Their  loans  have  been  an 
unpleasant  feature  in   the  Eastern 
question,  they  have  hurried  on  its 
settlement,  and  introduced  into  it 
new    complications,    the    issue    of 
which  no  man  can  foretell ;  beyond 
that  they  have  done  nothing   but 
prove  a    curse  to   the  borrowers, 
a  source  of  misery  and  additional 
degradation     to    the    unfortunate 
populations.,  who  have  been   com- 
pelled to  groan  beneath  the  burden 
thus  arbitrarily  laid   upon    them. 
This     whole    episode    of    modem 
finance  is  one  at  which  every  true- 
hearted  Englishman  may  well  blush, 
hiding  his  head  with  shame  to  think 
that  his  fellow-countrymen  should 
in  any  way  have  been  mixed  up  in 
transactions  fraught  with  such  un- 
told misery  to  so  many  millions  of 
people.     We  sneer  at  the  Jews  for 
their  love  of  usury ;  but,  looking  on 
this   history,  can  any  Englishman 
stand  up  before   his    fellows   and 
cast  at  the  Jew  a  stone  ?  The  greed 
of  the  Britisher  is  no  less  than  that 
of  the  Jew ;  they  grovel  side  by  side 
in  this  wretched  puddle  of  degra- 
dation. 
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CRITICS  IN  WONDERLAND. 
A    STUDY. 
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!H£  spirit  of  one  who  has  never 

adventured  to  speak  bat  in  the 

flowerless  accents    and    cold   and 

lunar  strains    of  a    Dorian  style, 

now  calls  for  voices  innumerable, 

and  would  find  them  but  pallid  and 

few  to  raise  fdU-throated  caroLs  in 

praise  of  what  has  too    long  been 

allowed  to  sleep  in  the  twilight  of 

sHence.    Unworthy  thongh  he  may 

i&t\  to  touch   so    divine  a  lyre  or 

upli!^  a  song  so  supreme,  he  will 

not  shiink  from  the  task  because  it 

is  too  glonous    for   the  tremuloas 

soal  thai  attempts  it.     We  may  ad- 

mire  wiiat    we    may  not  emulate, 

aspire  where  we  cannot  soar. 

Still,  that  the  tutelary  deities, 
whoever  they  may  be,  that  preside 
07er  those  that  strive  to  administer 
poetical  justice  and  cast  the  horo- 
scopes of  the  ch.ildren  (or  change- 
lings) of  Hterature  should  hover 
lugh  to  transfigure,  attemper,  and 
attone  the  strain,  is  a  boon  that 
cannot  too  heartily  be  craved. 
Nothing  less  could  save  the  fervent 
worshipper  from  falling  unutterably 
short  of  the  auroral  splendours  of 
the  theme  lie  ventures  to  celebrate. 

Thoughtless  criticasters  per- 
chance may  smile,  surprised  at  the 
strange  and  lofty  pitch  of  the  key- 
note as  struck  above.  Now,  a 
modem  essayist  has  asserted  that 
'a  certain  strangeness,  something 
of  the  blossoming  of  the  aloe,  is  in- 
deed an  element  in  all  true  works 
of  art ' ;  an  axiom  which  I  trust  the 
reader  will  bear  in  mind ;  and,  if 
ever  the  forthcoming  pages  should 
startle  or  stagger  him  by  appalling 
phenomena  of  style  and  composi- 
tion,  let  him  think  of  the  blossom- 
ing of  the  aloe  and  hold  his  peace, 
if  he  is  a  critic. 

For  I,  myself,  also  am  a  critic. 
From  this  the  reader  will  at  once 


understand  that  I  am  a  gentleman 
who  has  failed  in  art  or  literature — 
perhaps  both.  He  never  was  more 
mistaken  in  his  life.  Not  long  ago 
I  should  have  hesitated  to  un- 
deceive him,  lest  it  should  be  re- 
torted upon  me  that,  then,  if  I  had 
not  failed,  but  succeeded,  I  was  in 
all  probability  not  much  of  a  critic. 
There  is  no  fear  of  this  now.  For 
the  prodigies  of  criticism  to  which 
I  trust  now  to  draw  his  admiration 
are  the  fruit  of  trials  in  various 
departments  of  art  and  literature, 
and  success  in  every  one. 

The  author.  Girandole  by  name, 
is  an  w^sthetician  by  profession, 
dilettante  painter  and  musician, 
and  a  poet  too,  of  course.  That 
his  looming  unborn  epic  is  pre- 
destined to  immortaHty  is  a  fact 
which,  we  his  friends  are  agreed, 
cannot  seriously  be  dehberated. 
As  yet,  only  part  of  the  proem  is 
published,  and  as  that  already 
takes  three  volumes,  and  still  they 
come,  some  profane  persons  will 
have  it  that  Girandole  has  deter- 
mined that,  whether  the  whole  is 
to  be  immortal  or  not,  it  shall  be 
infinite.  Well,  say  we  the  elect,  and 
what  then  ?  A  true  poet  may  really 
be  said  not  to  write  for  men,  but  for 
gods.  To  call  upon  such  an  one  to 
chp  and  reduce  his  work  to  suit  the 
conditions  of  miserable  humanity 
would  be  to  expect  an  eagle  to 
make  itself  at  home  in  the  cage  of 
a  tame  canary-bird. 

Though  long  and  well  aware  of 
Girandole's  versatility,  and  that 
he  was  a  master  of  all  his  resources, 
save  one — the  art  of  leaving  off", 
which,  as  I  have  just  observed, 
it  is  foolish  to  demsmd  of  him,  and 
which  he  may  safely  abandon  to 
his  inferiors,  to  whom  it  pro- 
perly belongs — I  was,  nevertheless, 
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agreeably  surprised  at  tbe  title  of 
certain  new  Yolumes  of  his  -which 
reached  me  the  other  day,  Critical 
Stiidies  on  Poets  Ancient  and 
Modem,  Because  the  world  knew 
him  not  yet  as  an  essayist,  and  as  for 
critical  armour,  he  had  not  proved  it. 
Need  I  add  that  I  was  overjoyed, 
that  I  hailed  with  inward  acclama- 
tions his  appearance  in  our  camp, 
and  sat  down  to  his  book  at  my 
first  leisure  moment  ? 

But  expectation,  brilliant  though 
it  had  been,  was  as  absolutely  no- 
thing to  the  reality  of  the  treat  in 
store,  and  of  which  the  first  page  of 
the  '  fytte '  (as  he  fancifully  styles 
his  chapters)  on  which,  opening  the 
volume  at  hazard,  I  chanced  to 
alight,  gave  one  a  glimmering  idea. 

'I  saw  in  my  dream'  (began 
(Krandole)  'a  stately  and  a  snow- 
crowned  mountain,  exceeding  high, 
shining  from  afar,  and  arising  like  a 
sentinel  Titan  at  the  broad  outlet  of 
a  solitary  valley.  It  was  girdled  at 
the  base  with  Alpine  pastm-es — lon^ 
slopes  of  greensward  glittering  with 
the  laughter  of  many  twinkling 
gentiansand  an  efflorescence  of  pinks 
and  ferns ;  a  place  of  sunbeams  and 
water-springs,  and  good  for  flocks 
in  summer-time,  with  interludes  of 
fresh  foliage  full  of  the  rustlings  of 
rills,  and  murmurs  of  breezes  and 
birds.  Above,  on  the  mantling 
heights  of  haughty  rock,  loomed 
masses  of  brooding  pines,  haunted 
by  shadows  of  a  black  darkness  for 
which  man  has  no  name — a  dark- 
ness passing  the  darkness  visible- 
perceptible  that  obscured  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  silent  as  death  or  en- 
gulfed  despair,  but  for  a  solemn 
midnight  music  of  ^olian  harps  of 
tragic  sound,  prophetic  winds  that 
swept  strings  of  unutterable  sadness 
in  a  Cimmerian  forest  of  bonghs. 

Calmly  again,  and  far  higher, 
gleamed  a  vast  frost-field  of  stain- 
less white,  from  whose  starry  splen- 
dours sprang  a  radiant  peak,  the 
lofty  harmonies  of  whose  outline 
stood  out  in  serene  and  matchless 


severity  against  the  blue  ethc 
bathed  in  such  lights  of  solemn  toi 
as  hang  about  the  mountains 
eventide — ^more  intangible  thi 
strains  of  music,  requiems  of  a  dci 
Hyperion  and  hymns  to  Hespen 
unarisen,  waves  of  subtle  modul 
tions,  to  be  felt,  not  seen  or  heard- 
a  music  of  the  spheres,  of  illimitab 
glaciers,  of  unfooted  snows,  and  t\ 
wide  inane.' 

Pause  here  a  moment.  Those  wl 
are  unaccustomed  to  the  style  c 
thine,  will,  no  doubt,  exclaim,  an 
inquire  if,  indeed,  it  is  a  book  c 
critical  essays  they  have  got  hoi 
of.  I  myself  (tell  it  not  in  Gath 
went  so  far  as  to  refer  back  to  th 
title-pa^  furtively  to  re-assure  mj 
self,  before  I  took  up  the  thread  o 
story  again  at  the  *  wide  inane. 
The  next  sentence,  however,  ex 
plained  everything. 

*  This,'  (continued  Girandole)  *  ij 
the  clearest  and  most  accurate,  the 
plainest  and  most  definite,  descrip< 
tion  mere  words  can  afford  of  the 
poetical  work  of  John  Milton.  No 
better  can  I  give.' 

If  not  he,  much  less  I  or  another. 
So  plain  and  accurate  a  description 
ought,  indeed,  in  the  ear  of  any  in- 
telligent reader,  to  speak  for  itself 
But  just  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
the  charge  of  obscurity,  it  might 
have  been  suggested  that,  to  his 
parable  of  Milton  and  his  poesy, 
Girandole  should  append,  as  in  the 
fanciful  allegories,  we,  as  children, 
used  to  have  to  read  on  Sundays,  an 
interpretation  at  the  end  for  unin- 
telligent and  unimaginative  readers, 
in  the  form  of  questions  and  an- 
swers. 

Q.  What  is  the  mountain  ? 

A,  J.  Milton. 

Q.  What  do  the  Alpine  pastures 
represent  ? 

A,  Lycida8,rAllegro,BPensero80. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  the  gen- 
tians ? 

A.  The  songs  in  Comw, 
Q.  Why  is  the  darkness  of  the 
forests  dwelt  upon  ? 
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A.  Because  they  refer  to  Samson 
A^onisieSj  who  was  blind. 
Ajid  8o  on  throughont  the  key. 

It  was  no  Tain  boast  on  the  pftrt 
c»f  Girandole  to  declare  that  this 
was  the  plainest  and  driest  form  of 
liescription  in  which  he  could  deal. 
For  tbe  prelude  is  bald  and  pro- 
saic compared  with  what  meets  us  as 
we  pitxseed  further  to  explore  the 
work  and  the  genius  of  Milton  as 
here  delineated.  Thunder-clouds 
of  swiftest  Terse  surcharged  with 
dread  dreams  and  winged  £uicies 
driTe  billows  of  aspiring  thoughts 
and  bodiless  Tisions,  till  all  are 
merged  into  the  mystery  of  a  grand 
cboral  flood.  Tone  lustres  glow 
over  a  wide  and  flowery  expanse  of 
ice  and  stars.  Gt>ssamer  threads 
of  i^liter  song  weaTe  interludes  to 
he^fie  US  one  hour.  The  next, 
rhythmic  splendours  fall  on  us, 
cover  us,  till  the  soul,  oTerwhelmed 
by  the  fiery  affluence  of  sound, 
sinks  in  an  ecstasy  as  of  wine,  and 
^s  tone-drunken  with  sheer  ma- 
jesty of  utterance  and  the  force  of 
the  fumes  of  harmonious  libations. 

As  a  critic  I  used  to  prefer  to 
keep  myself  sober;  but  the  man 
must  be  dull  and  insensible  indeed 
who  can  read  through  this  essay 
without  feeling  simply  intoxicated 
with  Girandole,  as  Girandole  ex- 
presses himself  to  have  been  with 
the  metrical  beauty  of  Pa/radise 
Lo^'t.  Tbe  ravished  senses  require 
a  few  minutes  to  recoTcr  themselTes 
before  setting  to  work  once  more. 

But  it  is  not  Girandole's  manner 
to  give  you  the  same  dish  twice. 
Ibns,  in  bis  chapters  on  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists,  he  leaves  solem- 
litj  and  mystery  for  something  of 
i»  more  rousing  and  athletic  style — 
is,  for  instance,  in  this  extract  on 
the  subject  of  Webster,  in  which 
be,  as  it  were,  comes  down  upon  us 
a  a  daring  descent  as  of  Jove  the 
rhunderer. 

What  he  means  amounts,  I 
suppose,  to  this :  that  the  ruling 
element  here,  in  its  passion,  pathos, 
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loTC,  rage,  malignity,  is,  force- 
supreme  in  all.  For  soil  senti- 
ment, for  delicate  wit  and  humour, 
we  must  look  elsewhere.  But  hark 
how  splendidly  he  puts  it : 

'It  is  the  battle  of  the  Giants 
fought  over  again,  Cyclopean  pas- 
sions all  at  war,  a  rage  as  of  moun- 
tains  and  hills  flung  upon  one 
another,  of  trees  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  rocks  hurled  headlong. 
Nay,  the  struggles  of  Typhon  were 
but  as  in&nt's  play  to  the  throes  of 
these  iuTincible  natures.  Giant 
hates,  flinging  bolts  of  murder,  re- 
morseless love  fiercer  than  revenge ; 
the  rapture  and  anguish,  the  resig. 
nation  and  despair,  of  this  mammoth 
brood  have  all  of  them  the  true 
Heracleau  ring.' 

Fearfully  and  wonderfully  worded 
this,  but  one  among  many  such  tem- 
pestuous passages.  Again  and  again, 
as  we  dip  into  the  fascinating  pages 
of  these  volumes,  we  are  litendly 
stunned  by  the  glitter  and  dazzled 
by  the  sound  of  this  veil  of  glorious 
words  and  images.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  formalist  will  be  so 
precise  as  to  carp  and  cavil  if,  as  I 
go  on,  light  should  very  frequently 
stun  and  sound  blind,  and  a  veil  be 
distinctly  audible ;  in  other  words, 
to  find  me  lapsing  into  what  I  will 
call  the  Girandolesque.  Pyramus's 
'I  hear  a  hand,  I  see  a  voice,'  has 
interest  as  an  early  specimen,  a  very 
poor  one  of  course ;  still  it  may  be 
recommended  to  beginners  as  the 
A  B  C  of  this  style,  whose  glory  it 
is  to  keep  the  five  senses  in  a  per- 
petual and  delightful  jumble,  till 
we  feel  with  regret  what  a  point 
was  missed  by  the  poet  in  not  sigh- 
ing for 

The  song  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  the  glow  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 

What  shall  be  said  of  all  the 
luminous  perfumes,  melodious 
visions,  and  fragrant  music  which 
the  study  of  Keats  has  revealed  to 
Girandole,  and  Girandole  reveals  to 
us ;  the  '  radiant  fireflies  of  thoughts 
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flittmg  through  deep  forests  of  mys- 
teries nnbom;'  the  'touches  of 
odours  of  melodj  divine,  unsarpsAS- 
able,  nay  unattamable,  that  fieJl 
like  dew  on  the  piteous  sonl,  where 
broken  butterflies  of  dead  hopes 
strew  the  weeping  tnrf;'  the 
'  fames  of  melancholy  that  light  as 
with  incense  the  sonorons  airs  of 
the  land  of  never-to-be-Mfilled 
promise '  ? 

The  gorgeons  colouring,  the 
pageantry  of  words,  are  at  first  a 
little  confusing.  The  effect  on  the 
mind  is  like  that  produced  on  the 
eye  by  the  spinning  of  a  variegated 
top— almost  too  much  for  the  limited 
vision  of  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced disciple.  This,  however,  is 
only  when  the  master's  fancy  is  at 
full  speed.  For  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Girandole,  though  so 
fond  of  mosaic- writing,  is  incapable 
of  steadily  and  thoroughly  follow- 
ing out  a  simile.  On  the  contrary, 
when  he  has  got  hold  of  a  metaphor 
he  likes,  he  is  a  perfect  master  of 
the  wire-drawing  process,  and  glori- 
ously revels  in  it.  I  quote  a  charm- 
ing instance  from  his  criticism  on 
Spenser,  where  he  compares  the 
F(iery  Queene  to  a  piece  of  fancy 
wo]:k,  and  dwells  on  the  image  at 
some  length.  The  poet  in  his  study 
disappears,  and  instead  we  see  him 
standing  at  his  loom  and  weaving 
away  with  his  shuttle  as  hard  as  he 
can: 

'More  brilliant  and  eloquent  a 
fabric  than  the  web  of  Philomela, 
here  is  the  tale  spread  before  us,  a 
warp  on  which  the  poet  has  worked 
pictures  with  a  hand  as  well  rapid 
as  sure.  The  figures  are  woven 
here  in  wools  of  Tyrian  purple; 
here  in  fine  silks,  with  sometimes  a 
woof  of  gold  thread.  The  worker 
may  have  hurried  over  some  of  his 
groups.  His  materials  have  not 
the  infinite  tints  and  gradations  of 
a  painter's  colours  mixed  on  a 
palette,  his  tapestry  has  not  the 
aerial  perspective  or  chiaroscuro  of 
a  picture.     But  the  lines  are  as 


broad  and  as  strong  ;  the  ga] 
figures,  the  flashing  flowers  anc 
feathers,  the  sweet  wronght  leaver 
and  sprigs  and  buds,  if  mbbed  anc 
dimmed  by  time,  till  they  appeal 
somewhat  obsolete,  remain  ai 
eternal  marvel  of  fond  patienc< 
and  ingenious  skill.' 

The  old  maxim,  that  the  half  ii 
sometimes  greater  than  the  whole 
Girandole  maybe  said  to  have  at  lasl 
triumphantly  refuted,  as  far  as  i1 
applies  to  description  or  disserta- 
tion.  Thushe  rightly  soorus  to  beget 
a  temperance  in  anything,  least  of 
all  in  the  tempest,  torrent,  or  whirls 
wind  of  his  passion,  whether  he  is 
extolling  his  friends  or  storming 
down  his  enemies.  The  latter  need 
expect  no  quarter  from  him ;  and 
presently  we  find  him  thus  pouring 
out  the  just  phials  of  implacable 
wrath  over  some  prostrate  luckless 
scribbHng  foe : 

'  For  such  paid  parasites,  calling 
themselves  critics,  such  crawling 
reptiles  bound  over  to  eat  dust  all 
the  days  of  their  lives,  no  power, 
nor  human  nor  divine,  could  extract 
aught  but  rancour  from,  that  bag  of 
venom  they  are  pleased  to  call  their 
mind.  They  hold  their  tenure  of 
existence  on  the  condition  that  they 
shall  sting;  the  nobler  the  prey, 
the  greater  the  ignoble  zest  with 
whidh  they  strike  in  their  ^angs. 
To  meet  such  in  the  fair  field  of 
fight  would  be  as  though  a  lord 
were  to  take  up  the  glove  thrown 
at  him  by  his  lackey.  The  whole 
cringing  crew  are  not  worth  the 
crush  of  a  boot-heel.' 

It  may  be  objected  that  he  seems 
to  think  them  worth  a  good  deal 
of  powder  and  shot,  nevertheless. 
He  is  not  content  with  knocking 
the  life  out  of  a  knave  or  a  fool,  bnt 
spends  an  infinity  of  time  in  killing 
the  dead  and  mangling  their  re- 
mains. But  for  my  part  I  flhenld 
be  the  last  to  call  upon  him  to 
desist.  For  (what  is  the  main 
point)  his  readers  here  have  Giran- 
dole at  his  very  best. 
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To    Qixaadole,    be    it    observed 
in  passing,  will   belong  the  glory 
(tbongb    the    real    source  of   the 
doctnne  lies  on  the  other  side  of 
the  English   Channel)   of   having 
lindicated  our  greatest  poet  from 
the  duurge    of  having  directly  or 
indirectlj  inculcated  morality.    The 
task   was    a    difficult  one  in   the 
hoe  of  so   much  in  the  apparent 
tendency    of    Shakespeare's   art — 
espedally  where  the  materials  are 
most  original — to  *  lean  to  virtue's 
ade '  in  a  remarkable  manner.  That 
men  should  somehow  connect  this 
featore,  in  which  the  poet  contrasts 
curioualy  with   some  of   his  con- 
temporaries,    with     the     superior 
nature  of  his  work,  is  perhaps  to  be 
ezpedadL      So    strong,   indeed,   is 
iioB  impression,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  world  will  at  once  ac- 
cept Girandole's  subtle  hypothesis 
that,  among   the    sentiments  that 
prompted     the    dramatist's    vivid 
portrakures  of  evil,  detestation  of 
▼ioe  had  nothing  to  do;    that  the 
purity    of  his    serious    plots    was 
accident,  not  design ;  and  that  the 
unquestionably   healthy  moral  in- 
fluence of  his  art  is  in  no  way  part 
or  parcel  of  its  excellence  or  endur- 
ance.   At  all  events  our  author  de- 
serves at  least  the  highest  credit  for 
being  the  first  to  try  to  establish 
this  theory. 

Of  certain  of  our  master  singers 
he  modestly  complains,  again  and 
again,  that  he  has  no  words  to  speak, 
that  he  cannot  trust  himself  to  make 
the  attempt.  Of  all  fears,  these  are 
surely  the  most  groundless.  For 
of  words  Girandole  has  always 
enough  and  to  spare.  Should  the 
regular  vocabulaiy  be  too  faint  or 
too  pale,  he  does  not  shrink  from 
inventing  or  introducing  rare 
and  strange  forms  as  appropriate 
to  the  rare  and  strange  themes  on 
which  he  is  touching;  and  the  im- 
pressures  of  the  unfathomableness 
of  Shelley,  and  the  unsurpassability 
of  Shakespeare,  are  here  portrayed 
for  us  in  sentences  whose  extension 


is  not  the  least  remarkable  point 
about  them.  He  can  always  nse  to 
the  level  of  the  composition  he  is 
criticising — ^nay,  soar  above  it.  For 
in  the  works  of  even  Shakespeare 
and  Shelley  themselves,  we  shall 
find  the  unlimited  vigour  of  the 
former,  and  the  fanciful  imagery  of 
the  latter,  fettered,  clogged,  and 
hampered  by  those  essentially 
vulgar  qualities  people  choose  to 
call  taste  and  judgment,  however 
exciting  or  transcendental  their 
subjects  might  happen  to  be.  But 
Girandole's  descriptive  genius  is 
far  too  lofty  and  &ee  to  be  circum- 
scribed  by  the  rules  of  psychology, 
and  the  reader  should  be  prepared 
to  assist,  in  his  mind's  eye,  at  a 
concert,  a  battle,  divine  service, 
an  Indian  pageant,  an  opera,  and 
a  storm  at  sea,  all  in  the  course  of 
one  paragraph.  What  was  Bound 
the  World  in  Eighty  Bays  to  this  ? 
After  the  first  hour's  enjoyment  of 
such  a  series  of  dissolving. views, 
with  appropriate  designs  and  spe- 
cial effects  of  a  beauty  literally  in- 
conceivable, indescribable  unless  by 
a  second  Girandole,  well  might  I 
say  to  myself  that  the  force  of 
fimcy  can  no  farther  go,  and  that  a 
falling  off  must  follow.  But  how 
was  I  undeceived  when  I  came  to 
the  chapters  on  the  ancients. 

Hitherto  Girandole  has  confined 
himself  to  metaphors  &om  nature 
or  natural  mythology.  But  now 
he  perceives  at  once  that  such  are 
too  base  metal  for  the  handiwork 
required;  and  in  his  *fytte*  upon 
Grecian  lyrics  he  suddenly  sees — 
(or  hears,  or  feels,  or  scents,  I 
forget  at  this  moment  which)  '  an 
islet  of  the  purest  gold,  rising  out 
of  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  melted 
sapphire.  The  rocks  are  of  dazzling 
quartz  crystal,  palm  trees,  laden 
with  ripest  fruit,  grow  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  beach,  where  the  very 
pebbles  are  precious  stones,  flawless 
gems  of  ruby,  topaz,  and  emerald, 
frozen  meteors  of  love,  and  crys- 
tallized sparks  of  holy  joy.' 

c  2 
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Even  fairyland  has  usually  been 
cramped  and  shackled  by  a  few 
general  laws  of  nature.  It  required 
a  Girandole  to  freeze  meteors  and 
crystallize  sparks,  and  grow  trees 
out  of  i8-carat  gold.  But  to  his  truly 
miraculous  imagination  all  things 
are  possible  ;  and,  as  I  went  on,  I 
was  scarcely  surprised  to  find  my- 
self bathing  in  fiery  dew,  drinking 
distilled  sunshine,  weaving  veils  out 
of  the  air,  and  generally  disporting 
myself  in  hitherto  unheard  of,  un- 
dmimt  of  ways. 

*  Fancy  yourself,*  (he  exclaims,  in 
one  of  his  lofbiest  flights  of  inspira- 
tion,) '  singing  Marcello*s  19th 
Psalm  on  the  top  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius during  an  eruption.  Around 
glow  the  flames,  ever  fresh  from  the 
cratera  of  hell,  whence  the  lava 
shoots  hissing  and  foaming  in  a 
fiery  torrent.  Over  all  the  song 
ascends  in  calm  to  the  untroubled 
heaven  and  the  listening  moon.' 

Only  the  other  day  a  lady  was 
lamenting  to  ttie  her  ignorance  of 
the  classics,  and  consequent  ina- 
bility to  form  any  idea  of  the  genius 
of  Greek  song.  I  shall  tell  her  to  go 
up  to  the  top  of  Mount  Vesuvius  on 
a  fine  night,  to  stand  there  and  sing 
Marcello*s  19th  Psalm  to  the  listen- 
ing moon. 

I  have  observed  before  that  Gi- 
randole has  a  strong  idea  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things ;  that  he  carries  out, 
as  no  man  has  ever  done  before 
him,  the  principle  that  the  critic 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
matter  he  has  to  treat.  When,  in 
another  part  of  his  work,  he  comes 
to  speak  of  the  mediaeval  Italian 
poets,  he  is  careful  to  write,  so  to 
speak,  in  character.  His  style, 
very  properly,  is  *  sicklied  o'er  with 
a  pale  cast  of  thought.'  It  takes  a 
morbid  hue,  drapes  itself  in  long 
strait  garments,  puts  a  halo  round 
its  head,  and  carries  a  censer.  A 
youth  uprises  whose  eyes  are  laden 
with  dreams,  and  who  has  a  certain 
weirdness  in  his  beauty  as  he  glides 
along,  pale,  tall,  yellow-haired,  slim, 


and  debonnair,  through  a  garden  of 
lilies ;  and  faint,  always  faint,  with 
a  perfectly  unaccountable  but  still 
most  fascinating  faintness,  and 
strange,  always  strange,  till  strange- 
ness has  become  quite  the  order  of 
the  day. 

At  every  page  I  find  myself  for- 
getting whether  it  is  a  poem  or  a 
picture  he  is  speaking  of.  For  in- 
deed,  in  the  Girandolesque,  the  arts, 
like  the  senses,  are  all  fused  into 
one  another,  till  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whereby  we  shall  know  them 
apart.  Now  could  anything  be 
more  boldly  original  than  this  man- 
ner  ?  Were  ever  criticisms  penned 
so  profound  and  yet  so  subtle,  so 
delicate  and  yet  so  forcefnl,  so 
broad  and  so  clear — so  everything ^ 
and  so  everything  else,  as  the  Gir- 
andolesque? Nay,  the  colours  of 
language  are  coarse  and  insufficient 
to  afford  a  tolerable  medium  whereby 
the  glories  of  these  critical  visions 
may  be  faintly  adumbrated. 

To  some  it  will  seem  astonishing 
that  one  critic  should  be  so  frankly 
enthusiastic   in    praising     another. 
But,    as    Pliny     has    very    justly 
pointed  out,  a  man  can  praise  others 
to    his   own    advantage,    and  you 
should  always  praise,  whether  your 
superior,    your    inferior,    or    your 
equal.     Praise    your    superior    be- 
cause, if  ho  is  not   to   be  praised, 
much  less  are  you.     Praise    your 
inferior  or  your  equal   because  it 
appertains    and    adds  to  your  own 
glory,  that  he  whom  you  excel  or 
equal  shall  appear  as  great  as  pos- 
sible.    Besides  which,  you  gain  the 
all-important  advantage  of  a  plat- 
form  and   a  framework   for  your 
verbal  pyrotechnics.   A  wise  system 
that  Girandole  exemplifies  in  a  way 
that  puts  the  wisest  of  us  to  shame. 
This  is  clearly  apparent  in  his  last 
*fytte '  (entitled  *  The  Prism'),  which 
he  devotes  to  modem  English  bards. 

And,  like  a  prima  donna  who 
reserves  her  very  highest  notes  and 
most  exquisite  JioriUire  for  the  last 
bar,  the    critic    here    becomes,    if 
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possible,  more  splendidly  startliDg 
23d  triamphantlj  transcendental 
[JiftD  eyer.  Here  we  have  lingering 
sweetness  long  drawn  out — as  Giran- 
ijole  alone  knows  how — drawn  out  as 
i:  were  without  end.  More  new  and 
picturesque  effects,  with  variegated 
lamps  and  coloured  lights  and 
jewelled  clouds,  appropriate  designs, 
md  special  transformation  scenes. 
I  will  just  cull  a  few  flowers  from 
*The  Ptism,'  wherewithal  to  conclude 
mj  Anthologj  of  Criticism. 

Here,  again,  it  becomes  eyiden^ 
tbat  Girandole  has  effected  a  com- 
plete and  glorious  revolution  among 
the  parts  of  speech.  His  adjective 
is,  in  duty  bound,  not  to  qualify, 
but  to  contradict  and  defy,  his  noun. 
So  in  '  The  Prism  '  we  find,  as  by 
this  ^e  the  dullest  of  us  must 
liave  leamt,  that  rapture  is  always 
sad  if  not  agonising,  tenderness 
very  terrible  or  strangely  bitter; 
that  a  style  can  thunder,  flow,  sob, 
sprawl,  sigh,  and  shine  in  a  single 
sentence,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the 
pTopertiefl  of  colour  to  clothe  an 
object  with  fragrant  kisses  of 
liqnidest  music.  As  for  the  senses, 
there  is  absolutely  no  end  to  their 
novel  and  varied  accomplishments. 
It  is  a  brilliant  masquerade  of 
thoughts  and  ideas,  all  taking  incon- 
ceirable  liberties  with  each  %ther. 
Could  any  more  effectual  device  bo 
fonnd  for  relieving  the  intolerable 
monotony  of  plain  critical  language  ? 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  verse 
oomes  forward  to  meet  us  with 
ndiant  steps.  It  wells  up 
from  a  mountain  source,  flows 
along  in  a  stream  of  transparency, 
and  descends  upon  us  in  a  gentle 
«»bower.  The  author  seems  to 
think  it  decidedly  elemental  in 
character.  Its  second  appearance 
is  as  fire  for  pureness  and  light. 
It  turns  next  into  a  meadow,  bring, 
ing  forth  good  pasture  and  sv^eet 
flowers  of  the  field ;  and,  lastly,  re- 
aolves  itself  into  air,  spreads  wide 
wings  as  of  wind,  and  expands, 
filling  us   with  its  beaaty,  which. 


we  are  informed,  is  as  deep  as  its 
teaching,  its  sentiment  profound  as 
its  thought. 

Girandole  avoids  giving  us  the 
measure  of  either,  for  he  rejoices  in 
these  mysterions  oracular  utter- 
ances, in  which  indeed  he  excels. 
However,  this  time  he  concludes 
with  a  cry  of  unqualified  adoration 
for  the  ear  that  guided  the  hand 
that  grasped  the  pen  that  traced 
the  words  that  wove  the  woof  of  so 
miraculous  a  web  of  seraphic  stuff. 

Does  the  reader  stop  to  enquire 
what  idea  'seraphic  staff'  can 
possibly  suggest  to  anyone  ?  Per- 
haps he  expects  that  Grirandole  will 
stop  to  explain.  I  reply  that  he  is 
not  careful  overmuch  of  being 
always  understood.  This  is  indeed 
another,  not  the  least  admirable, 
property  of  his  style.  For  conceal- 
ing your  thoughts  no  kind 
of  speech  is  comparable  to  the 
Girandolesque ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  of  these  beautiful 
passages  in  particular,  that  they 
will,  if  interchanged,  be  found  at 
least  as  applicable  to  one  poet  in 
*  The  Prism '  as  to  another. 

Mr.  Morris  is  the  next  upon 
whom  he  turns.  *  Could  any- 
thing,' cries  the  critic,  *  be  more 
ardent,  more  serene,  more  subtle  in 
its  strength,  more  piteous  in  its 
passion,  more  terrible  in  its  truth, 
more  delicate  in  its  touches  of 
sweetest  sorrow  and  sorrowful  lest 
joy?' 

Considering  the  serious  and 
sweeping  nature  of  such  a  question. 
Girandole,  very  wisely,  refrains 
from  answering  it.  Then,  after  en- 
umerating a  series  of  unimaginable 
excellences,  he  concludes  that  like 
these,  at  least,  there  has  been  noth- 
ing  since  the  days  of  Shakespeare. 

Certainly  not,  nor  in  them,  nor 
before  them,  cavilling  sceptics  will 
be  ready  to  add.  But  with  such 
readers  I  have  neither  part  nor  lot. 
Let  them  uphold,  with  Bacon,  that 
4t  is  modemte  praise,  used  with 
opportunitv,  that  doeth  the  good,' 
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and  that '  Too  mncli  magnifying  of 
a  man  or  matter  doth  irritate  con- 
tradiction and  provoketh  envy  and 
scorn.*  But  everything  depends 
upon  the  point  of  view.  That 
these  efiasious  redound  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  critic's 
fertile  fancy  and  command  of  lan- 
guage is  more  than  enough  to  justify 
every  extravagance,  at  least  to  all 
minds  that  are  raised  even  one 
degree  above  the  condition  of 
brutish  idiocy. 

Mr.  Browning,  too,  is  very  finely 
handled. 

*  A  roaring  cataract  of  thought, 
with  refluent  eddies  innumerable, 
coruscating  with  drops  bright  and 
clear  as  diamonds,  and  glittering  as 
with  tears,  while  the  stream  rushes 
on  in  its  matchless  strength  of 
depth  and  height.  Such  a  spectacle 
as  only  the  mind's  eye  of  an  intel- 
lectual eagle  can  behold  and  not  be 
dazzled  by  the  contemplation.' 

That  intellectual  eagle,  Giran- 
dole, who  has  evidently  not  been 
dazzled,  proceeds,  however,  in  his 
task  of  commentary,  to  point  out 
in  the  poet  one  or  two  grave  defauts 
de  868  qualites.  But  here,  surely, 
Mr.  Browning  will  quite  forgive 
the  blame,  for  the  sake  of  such 
praise. 

Mr.  Bossetti's  poems  are 

'  An  enchanted  palace,  where 
wanderers  are  feasted  on  golden 
fruits  of  the  Hesperides,  and  made 
drunk  with  cups  of  charmed  wine. 
Over  all  these  spreads  a  strange 
fragrance  as  of  affluent  flowerage, 
in  which  the  soul  and  the  senses 
are  steeped,  not  stifled,  but  kindled 
to  new  and  mystic  ardour.  A 
wondrous  and  changeful  light  fills 
every  place;  lulls  us  to  dream  in 
the  bower;  thrills  us  with  prayer 
and  exaltation  in  the  chapel,  with 
thought  and  brooding  terror  in  the 
hall,  with  love  and  joy  in  the  garden, 
with  pain  and  wild  grief  in  the 
wood.' 

Observe  how  we  ring  the  changes 
inexorably    on    all    the    emotions 


till  there  is  not  one  of  them  left, 
and  the  veriest  son  of  Anak  will 
plead  exhaustion. 

It  is  now  Mr.  Swinbome^s  turu, 
and  here  Girandole  really  surpasses 
himself,  and  rises  to  such  a  pitch 
of  inspiration  as  '  the  eye  of  man 
hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man 
hath  not  seen;  man's  hand  is  not 
able  to  taste,  his  tongue  to  con- 
ceive, nor  his  heart  to  report.' 

It  will  probably  be  urged  by 
some,  on  no  loss  authority  than 
that  of  Solomon,  that  'He  that 
blesseth  his  friend  with  a  lond 
voice,  rising  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  shall  be  counted  unto  him 
little  better  than  a  curse.' 

To  such,  suflice  it  to  reply,  as 
already  hinted,  that  the  peculiarity 
of  these  eulogies,  unique  of  their 
kind,  is,  that  the  poet  treated  of  is 
soon  lost  in  the  critic  whose  rhap- 
sodies, works  of  art  in  themselves, 
as  such  rightly  claim  and  absorb 
the  entire  attention  of  the  student. 
So,  we  say  thankfully,  let  Girandole 
lay  on  praise  and  spare  not. 

*  No  poet,  of  equal  or  inferior 
rank,  ever  had  so  exquisite  an  ear/ 
This  to  begin  with:  *And  where, 
among  all  other  bards  of  any  time, 
and  country,  shall  we  find  one 
that  approaches  him  as  a  colour- 
ist  ?  *No  poems,  as  pictures,  conld 
be  more  perfect  than  some  of 
these  we  could  name.  Any  line, 
any  phrase,  any  two  words  prove 
it.  Here  are  more  colours  than 
glow  in  the  rainbow.'  (It  is  with 
a  little  feeling  of  surprise  that  we 
find  Girandole  alluding  to  the  rain- 
bow as  a  thing  that  has  colours, 
and  not  a  musical  scale.)  'He 
has  achieved  for  us,  in  poetry,  the 
inachievable  thing.  The  most  pas- 
sionate Italian  melodies,  the  vividest 
glories  of  Italian  painting,  have 
not  approached  what  is  unapproach- 
able— the  marvel  of  this  music,  the 
hues  of  heaven,  the  most  exquisitely 
subtle  expression  of  eternal  and 
empyrean  truths,  solid  as  the  central 
solar  sphere,  fleeting  as  finest  flower- 
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^igrance,  revealed  in  these  poems 
a)  ail  who  haye  ears  to  hear,  and  eyes 
to  behold,  and  sapersensnons  facul- 
ties fitted  to  appTehend  the  divine. 
Never  before  were  such  Inscions 
frnits  of  sammer  bloom,  sach  rare 
and  delicate  -wines,  served  np  by  a 
poet  to  amaze,  ravish,  and  satiate 
Jus  gnestB.  What  wonder  if  the 
acni,  all  a  qniver  with  overmuch 
beanfy  and  bewUderxnent  of  enjoy- 
ment^ Iblds  her  weaiied  vrings,  and 
closing  her  fiunt  eye-lids,  should 
swoon  to  very  death  from  the  ex- 
ceeding agony  of  delight ! ' 

One  feebtheieasonableneBsof  this 
intellective  interrogatory.  Thus, 
with  a  general  display  of  illumina- 
tion, cascades  of  fire  and  salvos  of 
rockets  and  shells,  comes  a  final 
volley  to  'qnail,  crush,  conclude, 
and  queU,'  and,  in  the  solenin 
silence  that  follows,  we  close  the 
covers  of  this  most  remarkable 
work. 

This  is  indeed  criticism.  For  my 
part,  I  have  only  to  add,  as  the 
counby  gentleman  said  of  the  waltz, 
that  now  that  I  know  what  it  is,  I 
like  it  of  ail  things.  I  have  been 
myidf  for  years  a  critic,  plodding 
along  the  dall  ordinary  highroad, 
and  am  heartily  tired  of  it.  It  is 
tedious  work  ;  and  do  my  best,  the 
pnbiie  takes  no  notice  of  me  per- 
sonaiiy.  Most  assiduously  have  I 
been  trying  to  practise  myself  in 
the  new  style.  Not  in  pale  imita- 
tions.    The    resources    for    such 


critical  airs  and  variations  are 
practically  illimitable,  and  also  the 
subjects.  Why  should  poets  and 
painters  only  be  privileged  to  have 
judgments  passed  upon  them  in 
the  Girandolesqne  style  of  writing. 
Once  started,  why  need  we  stop  ? 
For  Criticism,  forsaking  the  flat 
and  arid  lowlands,  has  scaled  the 
lofUest  heighte,  and  soared  farther 
into  realms  hitherto  untrodden  by 
one  of  her  tribe — an  aerial  world  of 
ineffable,  unutterable  visions,  and 
unparalleled,  inexpressible  ecstasies, 
there  to  lose  herself  in  the  lovely 
cloud  and  wonderland  of  poesy  and 
song. 

I  feel  assured  that  this  powerful 
and  subtle  school  of  criticism  is 
destined  to  swaUow  the  rest,  as 
Aaron's  serpent  did  all  the  others ; 
yet  it  is  not  often  that  so  great  a 
master  can  be  expected  as  Giran- 
dole, our  Aaron  and  Moses  in  one 
(for  he  brings  us  a  new  code  of 
laws),  and  greater  than  both  to- 
gether. If  it  be  said  that  these 
novel  commandments  are,  in  the 
main,  but  translated  or  adapted 
from  the  French,  and  that  Paris  is 
the  true  modem  Mount  Sinai 
(Monsieur  Hugo  claimed  for  her 
a  still  more  solemn  title) — ^this  re- 
mark boots  little — save  to  those 
who  may  happen  to  take  some 
scientific  interest  in  the  opinion  of 
minds  of  the  insect  and  reptile 
orders. 

B.  T. 
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THE  FRENCH  FISHERY  CLAIMS 
ON    THE    COAST    OF    NEWFOUNDLANTD. 

By  James  Whitman. 


THE  Island  of  Newfoundland  is 
one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
oldest,  of  English  colonies.  Dis- 
covered during  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vn.,  in  1496,  by  Sebastian  Cabot, 
he  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  that  monarch,  and  recorded 
the  event  by  cutting  an  inscription, 
still  legible,  on  a  large  rock  upon 
the  shore. 

Besides  beiug  the  oldesfc,  it  is 
also  the  nearest  colony  to  England ; 
yet  less  is  known  about  it  than  of 
those  vast  colonial  possessions  at 
the  antipodes — discoveries  of  yester- 
day compared  with  Newfoundland. 
During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  and  the  two  Charles,  its 
trade  and  fisheries  engaged  fSeir 
more  of  the  attention  of  the  Crown 
and  Parliament  than  they  do  at 
present.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
there  were  260  ships  employed  in 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  and  the 
seamen  nursed  therein  mainly  as- 
sisted in  manning  the  fleets  which 
defeated  the  Spanish  Aimada. 

Among  the  brilliant  names  which 
adorned  the  Court  of  Elizabeth, 
those  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
his  half  brother,  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  appear  conspicuous  in  the 
early  annals  of  Newfoundland. 
There,  too,  Sir  Francis  Drake  has 
figured  in  his  semi-piratical  and 
warlike  adventures.  That  of  the 
great  Bacon  stands  in  the  list  of 
distinguished  names  formed  into 
a  company  under  royal  sanction 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
colonisation  of  the  island.  Sir 
George  Calvert,  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  first  founded  a  little 
colony  at  Ferry  land  near  Cape 
Race  in  Newfoundland,  before,  as 
Lord  Baltimore,  he  founded  that 
of  Maryland. 


The  whole  of  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  Newfoundland  is  full  oi 
the  romantic  incidents  of  the  wars 
with  the  French,  then  almost  con. 
tinuously  waged  in  that  quarter  oi 
the  world;  till  finally,  after  vary- 
ing changes,  the  island  was  con- 
firaied  in  the  posseasion  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  Tbbatt  of  Utbecht 
in  1 713,  which 

allowed  tx>  the  subjects  of  Fiance,  to 
catch  fish,  and  to  dry  them  on  land,  in  that 
part  only,  and  in  no  other  besides  that,  of 
the  said  Ishind  of  Newfoundland,  which 
stretches  from  the  place  called  Bonarista 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  said  island,  and 
from  thence  running  down  by  the  western 
side  reaches  as  &r  as  the  place  called  Point 
Riche. 

Subsequently,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  1783,  the  locality  of  this 
permissive  right  for  the  French  *  to 
catch  fish,  and  to  dry  them  on 
land,*  was  changed  to  a  point  on 
the  coast  '  beginning  at  Cape  St. 
John,  passing  to  tho  north,  and 
descending  by  the  western  coast 
of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  to 
the  place  called  Cape  Ray,'  where 
Hhe  French  fishermen  shall  enjoy 
the  fishery  which  is  assigned  to 
them,  as  they  had  the  right  to 
enjoy  that  which  was  assigned  to 
them  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.' 

In  the  language  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  in  his  note  of  July  10,  1838, 
to  Count  Sebastiani,  the  French 
Ambassador, 

the  right  assigned  to  French  subjects  by 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  '  to  catch  fish 
and  to  dry  them  on  land '  within  the  dis- 
trict described  in  the  said  treaty,  subject  to 
the  condition  not  '  to  erect  any  buildings ' 
upon  the  island  *  besides  stages  made  of 
boards  and  huts  necessaiy  and  usual  for 
drying  of  fish/  and  not  to  *resorfc  to  the 
said  island  beyond  the  time  necessary  for 
fii^hing  and  drying  of  fish.' 
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i         These  ^eaiies  in  the  tsnns  quoted, 

11    comprise    the    full    nghts    of    the 

f     French     to    fish    tipon     the    coast 

I     af  Newfoundland,     It  may  be  as 

well  here  to  state  that  the  French 

now  f^laim    the  exclusive  right  to 

fish  alon^  that  portion  of  the  coast 

sireichiDg  from  Gape  St.  John  on 

the  eastein  side  of  the  island,  lat. 

50°    N.,    thence     running    to    its 

northern  extremity  in  lat.  51°  40' 

N.,  and  thence  southerly  along  its 

whole  western  shore  to  Cape  Bay — 

the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 

ifilaii^    in    lat.     47**    30'    N.— the 

whole,  with  its  numerous  bays  and 

harbonis,  embracing  a  coast  line  of 

over  1,000  miles,  or  more  than  half 

—and  that  half  the  best^of  the 

whole  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Tliis  question  of  the  French 
claims  to  these  fisheries  has  been 
more  folly  discussed  in  a  Report 
which  the  writer  lately  had  the 
hcmonr  to  prepare  for  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Institute;  but  its 
whole  bearing  cannot  be  better  and 
more  succinctly  shown  than  by  ap- 
pending the  remainder  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  note  to  Count  Se- 
h&stiani,  wherein  his  lordship  states : 

A  ded&ntion  annexed  to  the  treaty  of 
1 783,  hj  vhich  the  right  assi^ed  to  French 
subjects  was  renewed,  contains  an  engage- 
ment that '  in  order  that  the  fishermen  of 
the  two  nationB  roaj  not  give  a  canse  for 
daiW  qnazrels.  His  Britannic  Majesty 
vodd  take  the  most  positive  measures  for 
parenting  his  snbjecta  from  interrupting, 
ia  any  manner,  by  their  competition,  the 
fishery  of  the  French  during  the  temporary 
exercise  of  it,  which  was  granted  to  them,' 
and  that  his  Majesty  would  '  for  this  pur- 
pose cause  the  fixed  settlements  which 
shonld  be  formed  there  to  be  removed.' 

A  counter  declaration  stated,  that  the 
King  of  France  was  satisfied  with  the 
anangement  concluded  in  the  above  terms. 

The  treaty  of  peace  of  1814  declares  that 
the  French  right  of  *  fishing  at  Newfound- 
Uod  ia  replaced  upon  the  footing  upon 
-vhich  it  stood  in  1792.' 

In  Older,  therefore,  to  come  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  question,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  it  with  reference  to 
faistorieal  factf*,  as  well  as  with  reference 
to  the  letter  of  the  declaration  of  1783; 
and  to  ascertain  what  was  the  precise  foot- 


ing upon  which  the  French  fishery  actually 
stood  in  1792. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  specific  evidence 
would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  show  the 
construction  which  the  French  (Government 
now  desire  to  put  upon  the  declaration  of 
1783  is  the  interpretation  which  was  given 
to  that  declaration  at  the  period  when  the 
declaration  was  framed,  and  when  the  real 
intention  of  the  parties  must  have  been 
best  known.  It  would  be  requisite  for  this 
purpose  to  prove  that,  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  1783,  French  subjecte 
actually  entered  upon  the  enjoyment  of  an 
exclusive  right  to  catch  fish  in  the  waters 
off  the  coast  in  question ;  and  that  they 
were  in  the  acknowledged  enjoyment  of 
the  exercise  of  that  right  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  war  in  1 792.  But  no  evidence 
to  such  effect  has  yet  been  produced.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  asserted  by  your  Excellency, 
nor  was  it  contended  by  Prince  Talleyrand, 
in  hisnote  0/1831,  to  which  your  Excellency 
specially  refers,  that  French  subjects  were, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1792,  t» 
the  enjoyment  of  such  an  exclusive  right; 
and,  moreotfer,  U  does  not  appear  that  such 
right  was  claimed  by  France  or  admitted  by 
England  at  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
1801,  or  at  the  peace  of  1814. 

It  is  true  that  the  privilege  secured 
to  the  fishermen  of  France  by  the  treaty 
and  declaration  of  1783,  a  privilege  which 
consists  in  the  periodical  use  of  a  part  of 
the  shore  of  Newfoundland  for  the  purpose 
of  drying  their  fish,  has  in  practice  been 
treated  by  the  British  Government  as  an 
exclusive  right  during  the  fishing  season, 
and  within  the  limits  prescribed ;  because 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  for  British  fishermen 
to  dry  their  fish  upon  the  same  part  of  the 
shore  with  the  French  fishermen,  without 
interfering  with  the  temporary  establish- 
ments of  the  French  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  without  interrupting  their  operations. 
But  the  British  Government  has  never  un- 
derstood the  declaration  to  have  had  for  its 
object  to  deprive  the  British  subjects  of  the 
right  to  participate  with  the  French  in 
taking  fish  at  sea  off  that  shore,  provided 
they  aid  so  withmit  interrupting  the  French 
cod-fishery;  and  although,  in  accordance 
with  the  true  spirit  of  the  treaty  and  decla- 
ration of  1783,  prohibitory  prochimations 
have  from  time  to  time  been  issued,  on 
occ4ision8  where  it  has  been  found  that 
British  subjects,  while  fishing  within  the 
limits  in  question,  have  caused  interruption 
to  the  French  fishery ;  yet  in  none  of  the 
public  docuvients  of  the  British  Government, 
neither  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1783, 
passed  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying 
the  treaty  of  1783  iiito  effect,  nor  in  any 
subsequent  Act  of  Parliament  relating  to  the 
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Ikvtf&wndland  fishery,  »or  in  any  of  the  in- 
struetions  isaned  by  the  Admiralty  or  by  the 
Colonial  Office,  nor  in  any  proclamation 
which  has  come  under  my  view,  issued  by 
the  Oovemor  of  Newfoundland  or  by  the 
Briiish  Admiral  upon  the  station,  dobs  it 

APPBAR  THAT  THB  KXOBT  OF  FRENCH  8U9- 
JBCTS  TO  A2V  BXCLUSIVB  FISHERT,  BITHBR  OF 
00D-FI8H  OR  OF  FISH  OSKERALLT,  IS  8FBCIFI- 
GAIXT  RBCOOmZBD. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  above  stated,  I 
will  observe  to  your  Excdleney,  in  conclusion, 
that  if  the  right  conceded  to  the  French  by 
the  declaration  of  1 783  had  been  intended  to 
be  exclusive  within  the  prescribed  district,  the 
terms  used  for  defining  such  right  would  as' 
suredly  have  been  moreample  and  specific  than 
they  are  found  to  be  in  that  document ;  for 
in  no  other  similar  instrument  which  has 
come  under  the  knowledge  of  the  British 
Government  is  so  important  a  concession  as 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  this  description 
accorded  in  terms  so  loose  and  indefinite. 

It  might  be  sapposed  that  this 
would  have  for  ever  set  the  ques- 
tion at  rest.  In  practice,  however, 
the  French  have  set  all  these  con- 
siderations  aside,  and  continue  to 
enforce  their  unwarrantable  claims 
to  an  exclusive  right  of  fishing 
along  these  shores,  by  means  of 
a  large  naval  squadron,  kept  upon 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  during 
the  fishing  season,  the  commanders 
of  which  seize  and  destroy  the 
seines  and  nets  of  British  subjects 
settled  there,  till,  judging  from  the 
frequent  complaints  of  the  fisher- 
men, confirmed  by  the  commanders 
of  English  ships  of  war,  these  depre- 
dations have  become  so  serious  as 
to  cause  the  gravest  apprehensions 
whether  difficulties  and  bloodshed 
may  not  at  any  moment  occur, 
which  might  possibly  end  in  war 
between  fVance  and  England. 

But  the  French  claimB  do  not  end 
here.  Although  theooastalong  which 
the  French  claim,  and  virtually 
enforce  their  exclusive  right  to 
fish,  is  settled  by  over  thirty  thou- 
sand British  subjeots,  the  French 
tiow  prefer  a  claim,  surely  most 
extravagant,  to  prevent  the  in- 
habitants of  Newfoundland  from 
any  occupation  of  land  with- 
in the  disputed  district,   for  min- 


ing, agricultural,  or  other  pur- 
poses; in  &ict,  a  claim  to  the 
virtual  and  territorial  sovereignty 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  coast 
of  the  island — and  despite  the 
protest  of  the  people  and  legisla- 
ture of  Newfoundland,  the  Eng- 
lish Grovemment  has  issued  an 
edict  forbidding  any  grants  of  land 
in  that  part  of  the  island  to  be 
made  to  British  subjects. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  May  22, 
1868,  Lord  Houghton,  on  rising  to 
present  a  petition  from  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Assembly  of  New- 
foundland, praying  that  the  restric- 
tions vrith  regard  to  grants  of  land 
on  the  so-called  French  Coast 
imposed  on  them  by  Her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
in  a  despatch  dated  December  7, 
1866,  may  be  removed,  said, — 

That  as  the  petition  proceeded  from  so 
important  a  body  as  the  Colonial  Leg^aU- 
ture,  he  felt  it  proper  to  accompany  its  pre- 
sentation  with  a  few  remarks. 

The  petition  stated  that, — ^Youp  peti- 
tioners desire  to  bringunder  the  considera- 
tion of  Your  Most  Honourable  House  a 
grieTance  to  which  your  petitioners  in  this 
island  are  now  subjected.  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  has  the  territorial  dominion  oyer 
the  island  of  Newfoundland  and  its  depen- 
dencies, and,  as  a  consequence.  Her  Mtjes- 
ty's  Goremment  of  this  colony  has  the 
authority  to  issue  grants  within  the  island 
for  mining,  agriculture,  and  other  purposes. 

This  right  was  nerer  questioned  until  the 
year  1866,  when,  by  a  despatch  from  the 
Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Garnarron, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  his- 
Excellency  Governor  Musgrave,  bearing 
date  the  7th  day  of  December  1866,  the 
issue  of  grants  of  land  in  that  part  of  this 
island  called  the  '  French  Shore '  was  pro- 
hibited. 

The  French  Shore  referred  to  in  the  said 
despatch,  includes  at  least  one-half  of  the 
territoiy  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  re- 
striction thus  placed  on  the  Local  Goyem- 
ment  is  in  effect  a  denial  of  the  ezeicise  of 
those  rights  which  your  petitioners  most 
humbly  submit  belong  to  the  British  Crown, 
and,  tnerefore,  to  their  enjoyment  by  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  this  island. 

SelieTing  that  the  Gt>vemment  of  this 
colony  has  a  clear  nght  to  issue  grants  for 
mining  or  other  purposes,  the  Legifilatoie 
on  the  9th  day  of  April  1867,  in  reply  to 
the  said  despatch,  passed  certain  xeeoln- 
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tensions  in  daiming  a  right  to  pre- 
vent tlie  settlement  and  occupation 
of  tliis  extensiye  coast  by  British 
subjects,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  two  public  documents  on 
which  the  French  mainly  rely. 
These  are  the  declaration  attached 
to  the  Treaty  of  1783  (commonly 
called  The  Beitish  Deou^tion),. 
and  the  Act  op  PiBLUMBirr  28. 
Geobqb  III.,  cap.  35,  1788.  Both 
these  documents  are  marked  in 
HertsleWs  Collection  of  Treaties,  as 
having  *  expired  tnth  the  Ti'eaty  of 
1783,  which  was  annulled  hy  the 
war,'  and  as  Mr.  Hertslett  was  the 
Librarian  of  the  Forign  Office,  hia 
authority  should  be  good. 

The  main  object  of  the  Declara- 
tion, and  the  Act  of  1788,  was,  to 
authorise  the  British  Authorities  in 
Newfoundland  to  remove  such 
British  fixed  settlements  on  that 
portion  of  the  coast  where  the 
French  were  permitted  to  fish 
(jpermis  de  pScher  et  de  sScher  l& 
poisson)  wherever  their  establishment 
interrupted  the  French  in  the/ir 
fishing.  Had  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  coast  been  intended  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  French,  no  such 
cause — as  interrupting  the  French, 
would  have  been  assigned  as  a. 
ground  for  their  removal.  Such 
removal  could  only  be  eflTected 
by  British  Authorities  on  complaint 
and  justification  by  the  French; 
whereas  the  French  Cruisers  now 
usurp  such  authority  and  destroy 
the  nets,  seines,  timber,  and  pro- 
perty of  British  subjects  according^ 
to  their  own  arbitrary  will,  with- 
out  even  allowing  them  any  hearing 
or  defence.  These  facta  are  fre- 
quently affirmed  and  reiterated  by 
the  British  naval  officers  in  their 
Reports  on  the  Newfoundland 
Fisheries.  I  may  instance  the  B^ 
ports  of  Captain  D.  Miller,  E.N., 
Captain  Hoskins,  H.N.,  Conmiander 
Knowles,  B.N.,  and  others,  pub- 
lished  in  the  Journals  of  Assembly 
for  Newfoundland  firom  1848  to 
the  present  year.     During  the  past 


MBS  and  addresses  dedantovy  of  stich 
i%fata«  and  traasmitted  the  same  to  the 
Seeretarjr  of  Sute  for  the  Colonies,  through 
iis  Exeellencj  GoTemor  Musgrare,  to  w^k 
neither  kU  ExceUene^  nor  your  petitioners 
hne  rtesiwed  any  repl^. 

The  restriedon  contained  in  the  said 
iiespatch  haa  had  the  efiect  of  preventing 
the  exercise  of  British  territorial  dominion, 
KoA  of  depriving  Her  Majesty's  subjects  of 
the  power  of  taking  adrantage  of  the 
■ineral  and  other  resonrees  which  exist 
▼ithin  the  said  French  Shore. 

The  importance  of  this  sabject  to  the 
people  of  this   island  is   such  that  your 
petiiumers  Jed  aggriewd  that  no  reply  has 
wm  received  to  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Lsgidatmre,  and  that,  so  far  as  your  peti- 
tiooaiB  an  informed,  no  action  has  been 
Ukenby  the  Imperial  GoTemment  to  assert 
the  imdonbCed  right  of  the  British  Crown, 
sad  to  pbes  within  the  reach  of  Her  Ha- 
jeFtr's  ssbjects  in  this  island  the  mineral 
ssd  apidtanl  xesooices  which  exist  with- 
in tba  ssid  territory. 

Far  SQoie  years  past  the  Legiskture  of 
ihi»  island  though  emharrassed  by  financial 
ifiificnltiee,  arising  by  the  distress  preva- 
lent smoDgst  the  labouring  population, 
hsre  TOted  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
pivpose  of  obtaining  a  mineralogical  sur^ 
Tej  of  the  island,  which  will,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  Talueless  if  that  portion  of  the 
island  be  withheld  from  the  use  of  Her 
Majest/s  subjects. 

Year  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray 
thatTomr  most  honourable  House  will  be 
pleased  to  make  inquiiy  into  the  matter,  and 
to  esnse  the  restriction  contained  in  the 
Kigbt  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Camanron's 
deifpateh  to  be  removed,  so  as  to  place  the 
Loal  Qoremmenc  in  a  position  to  exercise 
those  fnnctions  necessary  to  ensure  your 
petitioners  their  territorial  rights. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
Lord  Houghton  stated : 

The  colonisation  of  the  French  coast  had 
began  long  since ;  several  populous  settle- 
ments had  been  made  ou  that  coast,  and  no 
tttcmpt  was  ever  made  to  move  them.  At 
the  prssent  moment  a  very  large  population, 
in  some  thirty  or  forty  considerable  stations 
of  English  snlg'ects  on  the  coast,  was 
liriog  in  a  condition  of  society  such  as 
existed  nowhere  else  on  the  face  of  the 
^lobe.  They  were  squatters  llring  without 
jurisdiction,  without  law,  without  any 
pBnishment  of  crime  or  enforcement  of 
zi^ti»  acknowledging  as  it  were  no  Sove- 
reign. 

Better  to  illustrate  the  pr^pos- 
tenma  nature  of  these  French  pre- 
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season  (1875)  ^  ^^^^  informed  by 
the  best  official  authority  in  New- 
foundland that  the  same  depreda- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  French, 
are,  if  possible,  still  more  objec- 
tionably exercised.  Again,  the 
rights  allowed  to  the  French  upon 
the  shore  are  described  in  the 
Declaration  as  follows : 

Tiie  French  fishermen  building  only  their 
scafiblds,  confining  themselves  to  the  repair 
of  their  fishing  vessels,  and  not  vnntering 
there;  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty on  their  part,  not  molesting,  in  any 
manner,  the  French  fishermen,  during  their 
fishing,  nor  injuring  their  scaffolds  dnring 
their  absence. 

The  very  wording  of  this  docu- 
ment implies  the  presence  of  British 
fishermen  on  this  part  of  the  shore 
where  the  French  were  allowed 
under  the  treaty  <  to  catch  fish  and 
to  dry  them,*  and  very  diflferent 
words  would  have  been  used  were 
it  understood  that  the  treaty  con- 
veyed  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
French.  The  French  have  also 
egregiously  violated  the  teims  of 
the  treaty  which  forbids  them  '  to 
erect  any  buildings  besides  stages 
made  of  boards,  and  huts  necessary 
and  usual  for  the  drying  of  fish  * — 
inasmuch  as  they  have  erectednume- 
rous  large  and  permanent  establish- 
ments aJl  along  the  coast. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
present  French  occupation  of  the 
Islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 
is  a  glaring  violation  of  both  the 
treaties  of  Paris  (1763)  and  Ver- 
sailles (1783). 

By  the  sixth  Article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris — 

The  King  of  Great  Britain  cedes  the 
Islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  in  full 
righty  to  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  to 
serve  as  a  shelter  to  the  French  fishermen : 
and  hia  said  Most  Christian  Majesty  en- 
gages not  to  fort\fy  the  said  Islands ;  to 
erect  no  buildings  upon  them^  hut  merely 
for  the  convenience  of  the  fishery ;  and  to 
keep  upon  them  a  guard  of  fifty  mm  only 
for  police. 

The  fourth  Article  of  the  Treaiy 
of  Versailles  reads : 


His  Majesty  the  King  of  Oreat  Britain 
is  maintained  in  his  right  to  the  Island  of 
Newfoundland,  and  to  the  ao^jacent  Islands, 
as  the  whole  were  assured  to  him  by  the 
Thirteenth  Ariide  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht ; 
excepting  the  Islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  which  are  ceded  vnfull  right,  bj 
the  present  Treaty,  to  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty. 

In  the  Treaty  of  Paris  these 
islands  are  ceded  to  the  French  in 
^full  right,^  and  the  meaning  of 
the  words  is  added,  viz.,  *  to  serve 
as  a  shelter  to  the  French  fishermen' ; 
and  the  French  eng^age  '  to  erect  no 
huHdings  upon  them^  but  merely  for 
the  convenience  of  the  fishery ;  and 
to  keep  upon  them  a  guard  of  fifty 
men  only  for  police,^  In  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  the  words  *  full  right' 
are  used  without  explanation,  but 
it  is  evident  from  the  context  that 
this  Article  (IV.)  so  ceding  these 
islands,  was  only  in.  confirmation  of 
former  treaties  wherein  the  meaning 
of  the  term  (^1  right)  had  been 
defined ;  which  definition,  and  the 
conditions  attached,  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  reiterate. 

These  islands  lie  very  near  the 
south  coast  of  Newfoundland  ;  are 
fortified  by  the  French ;  and  a  ren- 
dezvous for  their  squadron  whence 
they  carry  on  their  depredations ; 
besides,  being  free  ports,  they  form 
the  base  of  large  smuggling  opera- 
tions most  injurious  to  Newfound- 
land, as  weU  as  to  other  neighbonr- 
ing  British  Colonies. 

In  regard  to  the  Act  of  1 788, 
authorizing  the  Qt)vemment  in 
Newfoundland  to  remove  the 
property  of  British  subjects  from 
the  so-called  *  French  shore*,  Mr. 
Hertslett  has  marked  it  in  his  col- 
lection, as  having  expired,  and  been 
annulled.  Yet  even  admitting  its 
present  force — the  Act  was  only 
passed  to  remove  such  persons  who 
had  possessed  themselves  during 
the  war  of  premises  previously  built 
and  occupied  by  the  French.  In 
no  instance  did  the  Act  apply,  nor 
was  it  ever  in  any  manner  exercised 
in  regard  to  premises  occupied  by 
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British  subjects  previous  to  the  war,  toms  Betams  of  1873  is  given  at  a 

or  to   portions  of  the     coast    not  total: 

80    occupied  by  the  French;   and        No.  vossela 937 

British  subjects  have  from  time  im-        Tonnage  of  ditto  ....     193,902 

memorial  exercised   the    right    to        Crews io,6Si 

oGcapy  premises  they  were  possessed         The  following  items  are  also  given 

of  on   the   so-called  'French  shore'  in  the  Customs  Returns  of  1873 ' 

previous  to  the  war,  or  portions  of       ^^^^^^ ^ 

sack    shore,  not  occupied  by    the        Expenditure 205,238 

French.     I  have  the  authority  for        Debt 245,555 

these  statements  from  the  Hon.  G.        'I'otal  Imports 1,681,650 

P.  Bennett,  late  Premier,  and  one        JS^^jF-T'*?  '    '.  *  .v!    '  ''922,222 

of  the  oldest  merchants  of  New-  ^^  "^^'t  ^J^^'X  -l^^""  ^  . 
w.   uw   wuoDv    xuc*v.u«>uuo    v/i   x^cfT  wore  ftom  Grest  Bntaiu  .     606,347 

foandhmd,  whose  commercial  trans-        And  of  ExporU  to  Great 

actions  are  of  the  most  extensive  Britain 525,509 

A«^,  over  aU  portions  of  the        ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^p^j^l^  forwarded 

lu^irf^.^  ♦«  +!,«  «r.t>.,.«>«4^<>M^  the  writer  from  the  Cnatoms  of  New. 

^ti^«.bjects   in  Newfb^dland  S;r;c^nIitVli^:^rkLtTf 

frM.  the  occupation  or  development  fi^g  and  oils  except 
d  the  resoorces  of  their  own  country,  ^ 

and  the  iniurious— though  it  is  to  CopDerOpe,4,346tona.at6/.  £26,076 
be  hoped  only  temporar^-Hwquies-  ^^  ^*  ^3o  tons,  at  15^.  1,950 
oenoe  of  the  Imperial  Cfovemment,        During  the  present  year  (1875)  ^ 

it  may  he  here  appropriate  to  append  am  informed  by  Mr.  Bennett,  him- 

some  brief  description  of  the  island,  self  the  chief  proprietor  of  several 

and  its  resources.  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  nickel — 

Newfoundland  is  situated  on  the  that  from  his  own  mine  there  will 

north-east  side  of  the   Gulf  of  St.  be  shipped  about  8,000  tons  of  ore, 

Lawrence,  between  46®  30" — 51°  39'  and  from  a  new  mine  only  opened 

N  lat.  and  51**  15' — 59**  30'  W  long,  in  May  last,  by  Mr.  EUerhausen,  a 

It  has  an    area  of  40,200  square  Grerman,  there  will  be  shipped  before 

miles,  or  is  nearly  as  htrge  as  Eng-  the  end  of  December  some  10,000 

land.    In  1869  its  population  num-  tons  of  copper  ore.     These  mines,  to- 

bered    146,536,    of  whom    75,547  gether  with  a  lead  mine  worked  by 

were  males,   and    70,989    females.  EngUsh  capitalists  in  Placentia  Bay, 

From  Customs'  Returns  furnished  are  not  situated  within  the  boun- 

the  writer  by  the  Attorney-General  daries  within  which  the  French  are 

in  October  1875  there  were :  permitted  to   'catch  and  dry  fish,' 

P«8oiiB  employed  in  catch-  ^^^  80  8»re  beyond  their  grasp.     A 

iDg  and  eecnring  fish  .    .       48,200  recent  geological  survey  conducted 

Boats  engaged  in  fisheries  .       16,090  by  Alexander  Murray,  Esq.,  F.G.S., 

^nes  and  nets  used,    .  33.081  has  brought  to  light  the  existence 

r&heriel  "^"!        1.31S  of  vast  and  varied^'mineiul  deposits 

Tonnage  of  vessels  so  en-  '  throughout     the    island,    much    of 

^ed 60,405  which,  lying  within  the  limits  of  the 

Eatimated  amount  of  capital  French  claims   upon  the  shore,  is 

iDTestedinflsheriee    .    .   ^Mjo^ooo  ^ow    rendered     useless.       Besides 

r  ^ng  copper  and  lead,  nickel  and  millerite 

The  foregoing  is  of  course  inde-  have  been  found  in  large  quantities, 

pendent  of  the  shipping  employed  in  the  nickel  ore  averaging  30  per  cent, 

the  British   and   Foreign  trade  of  per  ton,  valued  at  350!.     Statuary 

Newfoundland,  which  by  the  Cus-  marble  and  coal  also  exist  in  abun- 
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dance  along  the  so-called  '  French 
shore.' 

The  vast  interior  of  Newfound- 
land has  long  remained  a  terra  incog' 
^ita  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
who,  for  the  pnirposes  of  fishing, 
reside  principallj  upon  the  coast. 
Crude  ideas  of  fear  and  wonder- 
ment have  been  based  on  super- 
stitious fictions .  of  the  numerous 
savage  Indians  still  supposed  to 
roam  over  immense  tracts  never 
approached  by  the  white  man;  or 
if  so,  never  permitted  to  return. 
It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1822  that 
an  adventurous  traveller  (W.  E. 
€onnack)  started  upon  an  explora- 
tion of  the  interior,  and  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  island  after  a  *four 
months'  excursion  of  toil,  pleasure, 
pain,  and  anxiety.'  An  interesting 
description  of  his  journey  has  been 
lately  republished  in  Newfoundland 
by  the  Rev.  M.  Harvey,  of  St. 
John's,  entitled,  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  Across  the  Island  of  New- 
Joundland. 

The  Bed  Indians — ^the  Abori- 
gines— ^Mr.  Cormack  speaks  of  as 
*  even  feared  yet,  and  as  veiy  athletic 
men,  occupying  the  Great  and  other 
lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
island.'  But  he  met  with  none  of 
them.  InuLimrrable  deer,  similar 
to  the  reindeer,  are  to  be  found. 
These,  with  various  species  of  wild 
fowl  in  great  abundance,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fish  in  the  rivers 
and  lakes,  should  go  far  to  attract 
the  English  sportsman  from  the 
now  overcrowded  haunts  of  Nor- 
way. There  is  an  absurd  idea 
abroad  that  the  salmon  in  New- 
foundland  do  not  rise  to  the  fly. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous. 
The  numerous  rivers  on  the  Western 
shore  would  afford  a  paradise  of 
sport  to  the  salmon-fisher;  while 
the  climate  there,  and  through  the 
interior,  during  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  months,  is  perfection. 
Besides  the  deer,  wolves  of  great 
size,  bears,  foxes,  and  martens 
abound.      Literspersed   with   lake 


and  mountain,  vast  savannafi  of 
wonderful  extent,  and  valleys  of 
great  fertility,  exist  throughout 
the  island.  The  Hon.  Joseph 
Noad,  Surveyor- General  of  New- 
foundland, after  a  personal  exami* 
nation  of  the  western  shore  of  the 
island  in  1847,  describes  numerous 
districts  he  visited  of  wonderful 
fertility,  'capable  of  the  highest 
degree  of  cultivation,  and  fit  for 
the  production  of  any  description 
of  crop,  with  limestone  readily  ob- 
tained, and  timber  of  the  most  ser- 
viceaUe  description;  and  the  land 
could  be  cleared  at  an  outlay  of 
about  forty  shillings  an  acre.' 

Timber  in  large  quantities  and 
varieties  exists  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  western  shore,  not  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant  fix)m  the 
coast.  The  numerous  rivers  to  the 
sea,  and  frequent  available  harbours, 
offer  the  greatest  facilities  for  lum- 
bering  on  the  largest  possible  scale. 
To  no  colony  in  America  could  emi- 
gration be  directed  more  wisely,  or 
with  greater  prospects  of  success. 

But  to  ensure  its  development,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  immense  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  wealth  now 
lying  unproductive  there,  these  un- 
justifiable and  unendurable  claims  of 
the  French  must  be  resisted  and 
in  some  manner  overcome.     Their 
operation  is  to  keep  the    gp^ater 
portion  of  a  British  Colony  teeming 
with  the  riches  of  the  soil,  as  well 
as  of  the  sea,  in  a  state  of  desola- 
tion, for  the  object  of  maintaining 
a  nursery  for  the  seamen  with  which 
to  man  the  fleets  of  France.    In 
case  of  a  war  it  could  then  truly  be 
said  of  England,  she  'winged  the 
arrow  which  impelled  the  dart.' 

In  1763  the  elder  Pitt  first  ne- 
gociated  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  con- 
cluded by  Lord  Bnte.  With  states- 
manlike sagacity  Pitt  contended  for 
the  whole  exclusive  fishery  of  New- 
foundland: and  when  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  treaty  were  brought 
before  Parliament,  poured  forth  his 
oratory  against  them.     Referring 
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:o  liis  own  views  in  relation  thereto, 
be  exclaimed :  *  I  contended  several 
dmes  in  vain  for  the  whole  ezclu- 
ave  fishery,  but  I  was  overruled ;  I 
repeat,  I  was  overruled,  not  by  the 
forei^  enemy,  bnt  by  another 
€nemy.' 

If  these  French  intrusions  and 
depredations  were  solely  the  result 
of  individual  effort  and  enterprise 
in    mercantile    competition,    diere 
would  not  be  the  same  ground  for 
complaint.     But  they  are  the  settled 
poUcy  of   the    successive    French 
(joveraments.  The  system  of  boun- 
ile&,  which    in   the  first  instance 
Trance    pays    to    her    fishermen, 
enables    them    too    effectively    to 
compete  with  the  unaided  British 
fisberman.     Along  with  the  usur- 
pation of  the  soil,  its  effects  are 
simply  pernicious  to  our  colonists, 
and  iiiB  whole  matter  is  fast  draw- 
ing to  a  head. 

The  present  state  of  negociations 
between  England  and  France  in  re- 
gard to  the  settlement  of  the  diffi- 
coltiea  is  said  to  be  based  upon  a 
series  of  joint  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Legislative  Council  and 
Hoime  of  Assembly  at  Newfound- 
land in  1867,  at  the  request  of  Her 
Majesty^s  Secretary  of  State,  con- 
veyed to  those  bodies  at  the  open- 
ing of  their  session  (1867)  by  the 
GovemoT  of  the  Island.  The  fol- 
lowing is  that  portion  of  the  Go- 
vernor's speech  referring  thereto : 

Hr.  President  and  Honourable  Gentle- 
men  of  the  Conncil  : 

Xr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
HoDOQsable  Honee  of  Assembly : 

During  the  last  summer  I  was  enabled 
to  Tisit  many  districts  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  Coasts,  of  which  I  could  not 
prsnoQsly  acquire  any  personal  know- 
ledge, in  the  course  of  my  tour  I  ob- 
tained much  information,  which  will  be 
Talaable  to  me  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs ;  and  I  used  the  opportunity 
for  acqoaintang  myself  with  the  circum- 
Ftanees  of  the  settlements  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  country  on  a  considerable 
part  of  the  West  Coast.  The  report  of 
Mr.  Murray,  the  Geological  Surveyor, 
engaged  in  exploration  of  portions  of  the 
interior,  encourages  enterprise  in  mining. 


and  the   success    attending  some    under> 
takings  already  commenced  affords  ground 
for  reasonable  expectation  that  exports  of 
ores  will  before  long  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  our  trade.     You  are  aware  that 
there  is  reason  to  beliere  that  considerable 
mineral  wealth  exists  in  districts  of  the 
island  within  the  limits  commonly  known 
as  the  French  Shore ;  and  many  applica- 
tions hare  recently  been  made  respecting 
grants  of  land  in  these  localities,  whi(^ 
in   obedience    to  instructions    from    Her 
Majesty's  Government,  I  have  hitherto  been 
obliged  to  decline  to  issue.    I  shall  lay 
before  you  a  recent  despatch  from    the 
Secretary  of  State  reUting  to  this  subject, 
in  which  he  expresses  his  regret  at  the 
inconvenience  which  results  from  the  un- 
settled state  of   the  questions  respecting 
British  and  French  rights  on  the  coast, 
but  states  that,  pending  their  settlement, 
he  has  no  alternative  but  to  instruct  me, 
for  the  present,  not   to  make  any  grants 
of  land  on  that  coast.    At  the  same  time. 
Lord  Carnarvon  expresses  the  readiness  of 
Her  MiLJesty's  Government  to're-open  the 
negociations  with  the  French  Government 
which  were  broken  off  in  i860,  if  only  satis- 
fied that  there  were  a  reas<mable  prospect  of 
bringing  them  to  a  successful  termination. 
The  negociations  referred  to  were  founded 
on  the  report  of   the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed in  1859.  and  it  was  explained  in  a 
despatch  from  the  late  Buke  of  Newcastle, 
which  shall  be  furnished  to  you,  that  the 
convention  which  was  then  proposed  had 
not  *  for  its  object  in  any  way  to  enlarge 
the  territorial  or  maritime  rights  of  France, 
or  to  abridge  thone  of  Newfoundland,  but 
primarily,  and  almost  exclusively,  to  pro- 
Tide  a  machinery  capable  of  securing  that 
the  just  rights  of  each   party,  under  the 
existing  treaties,  shall  be  respected  by  the 
other.'    His  Grace  further  stated,  that  the 
comparatively  unimportant  clauses  of  the 
proposed  convention  which  had  not  Uiis 
object,  contained  provisions  which  would 
confer  material  advantages  on  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of    Newfoundland;    and  that 
he  did  not  anticipate  that  they  would  be 
considered  by  the  community  of  Newfound- 
land, any  more  than  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,   either  as  injurious  to  their 
interests  or  as  involving  such  modifications 
of  their  rights  as  was  contemplated  in  Mr. 
Labouchere's   Despatch,  No.   10,  of  26th 
March,  1857. 

I  recommend  you,  therefore,  to  request 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  resume  these 
negociations,  of  which  the  settlement 
would  probably  remove  all  obstruction  to 
the  effective  development  of  the  terri- 
torial resources  of  the  colony.  It  would 
be  easy  to  specify  such  rights  as  the  colony 
is  not  prepared  to  relinquish,  and,  these 
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being  excluded  from  the  negociation,  to 
leave  Her  Majesty's  Governmeiit  at  liberty 
to  complete  the  proposed  agreement. 

The  importance  can  hardly  be  overrated 
of  the  prospect  thus  opened  to  us,  and  of 
▼hieh  practical  experiment  has  already 
demonstrated  the  value,  of  developing  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  colony.  Means  of 
employment  would  then  be  afforded  to 
numbers  of  the  people  who  now  are  with- 
out any  alternative  on  failure  of  the 
fisheries.  And  we  might  hope,  under  such 
circumstances,  that  the  revenue  would  be 
relieved  from  those  constantly  recurring 
draughts  for  poor  relief,  which  have  almost 
entirely  paralysed  all  effort  for  legitimate 
public  improvements. 

In  accordance  \?ith  which  request 
the  following  Report  was  adopted 
and  passed  by  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  in  1867  : 

The  Joint  Committee  appointed  by  reso- 
lution of  the  Legislative  Council  and 
House  of  Assembly,  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  British  territorial  rights  and 
French  privileges,  on  that  part  of  the  coast 
of  this  island  called  the  French  Shore,  re- 
spectfully report : 

That  they  have  had  under  consideration 
the  speech  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  and 
the  despatches  therein  referred  to,  with 
the  treaties  and  other  documents  relating 
to  the  subject  matter  of  their  inquiry. 

Your  Committee  submit  that  no  ques- 
tion can  arise  under  the  treaties,  as  to  the 
dominion  of  the  soil  on  the  so-called 
Fi^nch  Shore,  in  common  with  the  whole 
Island  of  Newfoundland,  belonging  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain ;  and  8U(^  right, 
in  all  negociations  between  the  two  nations 
on  the  subject  of  the  treaties,  has  never 
been  impeached.  But  certain  privileges 
are  claimed  by  the  French  under  these 
treaties  and  accompanying  declarations,  in 
making  erections  and  otherwise,  on  the 
coast,  for  fishery  purposes ;  and  it  is  con- 
tended that  British  subjects  are  prohibited 
from  having  fixed  settlements  there. 

Your  Committee  further  submit  that, 
without  French  permission,  it  is  lawful  for 
British  subjects  to  construct  buildings  and 
reside  therein,  for  purposes  apart  from 
those  of  fishery,  and  to  make  use  of  the 
strand  for  all  purposes  essential  tothe 
exercise  of  the  Territorial  Dominion  of 
the  interior  land;  and  that  the  term 
'  fixed  settlements,'  referred  to  in  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  Declaration,  applies  only 
to  such  as  are  in  connect  on  with  the 
fisheries.  On  the  coast  are  French  esta- 
blishments of  a  substantial  character,  un* 
authorised  by  the  treatiei 


It  would  app&'ir  to  your  Committee  that 
the  objection  to  issuing  grants  and  licenses 
has  arisen  from  the  construction  given  by 
the  French  to  their  treaty  right  to  the  use 
of  the  shore  in  connection  with  the  fishery ; 
and  whilst  it  is  advisable  that  any  un- 
certainty on  this  point  should  be  removed 
by  amicable  arrangement,  yet  your  Com- 
mittee submit  that  the  territory  being  un- 
questionably in  Great  Britain,  the  Local 
Executive  is  authorised  to  issue  grants 
and  licenses  for  agricultural,  mining,  and 
other  purposes,  which  have  not  for  their 
object  the  interruption  of  the  French  by 
competition  in  the  fishery. 

Your  Committee  are,  however,  aware 
that  in  the  construction  of  the  treaties,  as 
regards  the  respective  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  subjects  of  both  nations, 
there  has  not  been  general  acquiescence, 
and  they  would  recommend  a  concurrence 
in  any  fair  acyustment  for  the  better  ob- 
servance and  execution  of  existing  treaties 
which  did  not  concede  any  further  rights 
of  fishery  to  the  French  on  the  coast  of 
this  island,  nor  any  rights  or  privileges 
whatever  at  Belle  Isle  and  Labrador. 

With  this  view,  and  in  the  acceptance  of 
the  suggestions  of  Her  Majesty's  Imperial 
Government^  for  the  resumption  of  n^- 
ciations  with  the  Government  of  France, 
in  order  that  the  utilization  of  territorial 
rights  may  no  longer  be  obstructed : 

Your  Committee  recommend  that  the 
Legislature  should  state  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  that  they  are  not  prepared  to 
agree  to  any  concessions  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  which  should  convey  to  the 
French  rights  of  fishery  which  they  do 
not  now  possess  under  existing  treaties, 
but  they  would  recommend  the  Legislature 
to  consent  that  the  valuable  and  important 
right  to  purchase  bait,  both  herring  and 
caplin,  on  the  southern  coast,  be  conceded 
to  the  French,  at  such  times  as  British 
subjects  may  lawfully  take  the  same,  upon 
the  terms  herein  contained  being  agr^^ed 
upon. 

It  being  thus  clearly  understood  that 
any  further  concessions  with  regard  to  rights 
of  fishery  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  nogo- 
ciation,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  desirable,  for  the  interests  of  all 
parties,  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
be  able  to  make  such  an  arrangement  with 
the  Government  of  France  as  would  em- 
brace the  following  matters — viz. : 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  Joint  Naval 
Commission,  which  shall  only  take  cogni- 
zance of  such  matters  as  relate  to  the 
fisheries,  and  in  case  of  disagreement,  re- 
ference to  be  made  to  the  respective  Qo- 
vemments:  all  other  questions  shall  be 
dealt  with  by  the  competent  authorities. 

2.  That  the  existing  British  settlements 
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3^Geozge*8  Bay,  God  Bay,  and  the  Bay 

.:  Islands,  Bonne  Bay,  and  White  Bay, 

iaSl  remain  undisturbed,  and  that  there 

fiaU  be  no  intermption  by  the  French  to 

isbiDg by  the  British   in  those  bays;  nor 

iterference  with  their  buildings  and  en- 

ioeans  there,  nor  ^th  any  erections  or 

IcUdings  on  any  pait  of  the  French  shore 

vlich  do  not  actually  interfere  \rith  the 

Ssbeiy  privileges  of  the  French,  as  shall 

t-c dstermined  by  the  Commissioners;  nor 

siiili  British  subjects  be  molested  in  fishing 

".a  any  part  where  they  do   not  actoally 

nieirapt  the  French  by  their  competition. 

3.  That  no  building  or  enclosure  which 

shall  have  been  erected  for  five  years,  shall 

\v  remored  as  interfering  with  the  French 

tsinng  pririleges,  without  compensation, 

V)b*:  dctomined  on  by  the  Commissioners ; 

tut  no  compensation  shall  be  payable  for 

any  sncb  building  or  enclosure  hereafter 

erected  withoat  the  consent  of  the  Commis- 

sioners. 

4.  That  the  Commissioners  should  de- 
tennfae  the  limit  or  boundary  line  to  which 
the  Freoeh  may  prosecnte  their  fishery; 
tirefriti&h  having  the  exclusive  right  of 
sahnoo  and  all  other  fishing  in  rivers. 

5.  That  the  breadth  of  strand  of  which  the 
Fre&eh  should  have  the  right  of  the  tempo- 
parary  use  for  fishery  purposes  should  be  de- 
fied, thus  removing  objections  to  grants  of 
Uad  for  all  purposes  beyond  the  boundary  so 
tcbedefined,  andwithin  the  same,  for  mining 
p^irpoees,  right  being  reserved  to  the  British 
Gcvtmnient  to  erect  on  such  strand  works 
of  a  military  or  other  public  character ; 
and  to  Bntish  subjects  for  wharres  and 
buildings  necessary  for  mining,  trading, 
and  other  purposes  apart  from  the  fishery, 
in  places  selected  with  the  permission  of 
the  Commissioners. 

On  the  basds  of  the  foregoing  propositions 
yo;!!  Committee  respectfully  recommend 
that  the  Legislature  should  request  Her 
Majest/s  Government  to  resume  negotia- 
tions with  the  GoTemment  of  France  for 
soefa  an  agreement  as  will  accomplish  these 
objects,  while  ensuring  the  effectual  execu- 
tion of  existing  treaties,  and  the  sustain- 
iLPct  thereunder  of  the  rights  of  the  subjects 
of  both  nations. 


One  of  the  Sab-Gomxnittee  who 
prepared  these  resolntions  wrote  to 
me  with  regard  to  them  : 

*  You  will  see,  upon  reference  to 
those  resolutions,  how  reasonable 
the  propositions  were,  and  how  con- 
ciliatory  and  moderate  a  tone  was 
taken  by  the  representatives  of  our 
aggrieved  colony. 

*  The  forbearance  of  the  colonists 
has  been  remarkable,  but  I  think 
their  patience  is  well-nigh  exhausted, 
and  that  if  something  practical  be 
not  shortly  done,  a  disagreeable 
crisis  is  not  far  off.* 

Lord  Houghton,  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  presenting  the  petition 
before  referred  to,  speaking  of  New- 
foundland, stated : 

'  Besides  its  value  as  a  fishing 
station,  there  had  been  discovered 
large  copper  mines,  mountains  of 
statuary  marble  and  mineral  wealth, 
and  also,  more  lately,  the  existence 
of  petroleum  in  large  quantities; 
all  of  which,  if  these  restrictions  on 
the  grants  of  land  were  continued, 
would  be  excluded  from  the  profit- 
able enjoyment  of  the  colonists. 

•Already  the  voice  had  been 
heard,  that  if  they  became  part  of 
the  United  States  they  would  re- 
ceive very  different  treatment. 

'  They  have  no  wish  to  join  the 
United  States ;  none  to  be  bad 
friends  with  France  or  Frenchmen. 
But  they  have  a  very  strong  wish 
that  this  long-pending  and  vital 
question  as  to  the  proprietorship 
of  the  colony  should  be  equitably 
settled,  with  as  little  further  delay 
as  possible.' 

Lomdok:  December  iSjs. 
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ERASMUS. 


Ill  HO  that  has  spent  an  hour  in 
Yf  the  portrait-gallery  of  the 
Bodleian  has  not  had  his  eye  caught 
by  a  small  painting  of  Holbein's,  in 
which  the  features  of  Erasmus  have 
been  preserved  to  us  by  that  hard 
but  faithful  hand  ?  The  picture  is 
the  work  of  a  master,  and  it  is  a 
labour  of  love,  being  the  portrait  of 
his  Mend.  A  many- wrinkled,  more 
than  deeply-graven,  face  tells  of 
hard  work  rather  than  anxiety,  of 
privations  undergone  through  the 
scholar's  insatiable  thirst  for  learn- 
ing  rather  than  suffering  encountered 
in  the  cause  of  truth  or  humanity. 
A  few  thin,  grizzled  locks  escaping 
from  under  the  cap  speak  but 
vaguely  of  the  light  yellow  hair  of 
the  young  Dutch  student ;  and  the 
complexion  once  fair  is  concealed 
by  an  undergrowth  of  bristles  left 
by  the  careless  shaving  of  the  votary 
of  the  Muses  rather  than  the  Graces. 
The  long  sharp  nose  indicates  a 
searching  mind,  and,  perhaps,  be- 
trays constitutional  timidity ;  the 
wide  mouth  is  at  rest,  though  sug- 
gestive of  humour;  but  the  grey 
eye  twinkles  visibly,  and,  if  we  can- 
not hear  the  thin  voice,  we  are  sure 
that  its  utterances  would  be  couched 
in  clear  and  elegant  language.  The 
dress  is  not  that  of  the  Augustinian 
monks,  which,  according  to  his 
brethren,  he  disgraced,  and  which, 
according  to  himself,  disgraced  him : 
but  the  grave  rich  garb  that  be- 
came the  Imperial  Counsellor,  the 
theologian,  and  the  priesti^ 


Though  Erasmus'  portrait  was 
not  seldom  taken  he  had  been  long 
reluctant  to  sit  for  it,  liking  better 
to  trust  his  words  than  his  features 
to  posterity.  It  was  not  till  the 
year  1517  that  he  was  first  painted. 
(It  was  by  the  Flemish  artist, 
Quintin  Matsys.)  By  that  time 
his  name  was  knovna  over  Europe, 
and  Theodore  Beza  could  adorn  his 
portrait  with  the  following  epigram, 
which  was  much  admired  in  a  day 
gone  by : 

Ingens    ingentem    qaem    personat    orbis 
Erasmum, 

Haee  tibi  dimidiam  picta  tabella  refert 
At  cor  non  totum  ?    Mirari  deaine,  lector ; 

Integra  nam  totum  terra  nee  ipsa  capit 

This  world-wide  reputation  was 
acquired  solely  by  the  pen,  and 
Erasmus  was  the  first  who  made 
any  deep  impression  on  society  by 
that  means  alone.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  translate  his  words  into 
deeds.  He  thought  and  he  wrote ; 
and  there  the  matter  ended  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned.  But  others 
were  found  to  hatch  the  egg  he 
laid.  Erasmus,  indeed,  disowned 
the  offspring,  and  pronounced  it  ^  a 
crow  instead  of  a  chicken;'  bat, 
though  he  may  not  have  liked  it,  the 
egg  was  none  the  less  of  his  laying. 
The  original  sources  for  the  life  of 
Erasmus  are  not  scanty.  A  short 
sketch  of  it  was  confided  by  himself 
to  his  Mend  Conrad  Goclenius,  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  at  Lou  vain,  and  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  large  edition  of  his  works 
published  at  Leyden  in  1 703.^  Under 


1  *  Gate  corporis  et  faciei  candidA,  capillitio  in  juventA  BufiSayo,  oculis  csesiis,  mltu 
festivo,  voce  exili,  lingu4  pulchre  explicit^,  cultu  honesto  et  gravi  qui  Csesaream  con- 
siliarium,  thoologum  et  sacerdotem  deceret' — Beati  Bhenani  ad  Carolum  Catarem 
^nstola,  prefixed  to  the  Leyden  edition  of  the  works  of  Erasmus  (1703),  to  the  pages  of 
-which  all  references  will  be  given,  except  in  the  case  of  the  CoUoquiea  and  the  Encomium 
Moria,  when  the  Tauchnitz  (stereotyped)  edition  will  be  used  instead. 

'  Bayle  speaks  of  this  as  '  une  vie  d'Eiusme  compost  par  lui-mdme,  a  ce  qu'on  pretend, 
et  publiie  par  Merula,  Tan  1607,  sur  Toriginal  qu'Erasme  airait  laiss^  en  d^p6t  a  Conrad 
Gk)clenius,  professeur  en  langue  latine  k  Louvain.'  Jle  pronounces  the  production  careless 
and  untrustworthy,  and  later  writers  have  used  a  tone  of  apology  in  citing  this  piece  of 
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the  disguise  of  fictitioas  names  he 
has  related  more  at  length  the  youth- 
ful fortunes  of  his  brother  and  him- 
self in  a  letter  to  the  Pope's  secretaiy. 
A  letter  from  Bandins  to  Merala 
{Et,  0;i?.,iii.  1916),  when  the  latter 
was  in  hesitation  as  to  the  propriety 
of  giving  to  the  world  the  document 
left  by  Erasmus  in  the  hands  of 
Godenins,  throws  some  additional 
Ught  on  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth.     There  are  two  sketches  of 
his  life  by  his  junior  contemporary 
and  intimate  fnend,  Beatus  Ehena- 
nns,  one  of  the  many  glories  of  the 
femons  school  of  Sohelestadt.     One 
of  theie  was  prefixed  to  Erasmus' 
edition  of  Origen  published  in  1 536 
shortilj  after  lus  death.     The  other, 
addressed  to  Charles  Y.,  prefaced 
ihe  edition  of  the  works  of  Erasmus 
wiiich  issued    from    the    press   of 
Froben  in  1540.     Both  appear  at 
tlie  beginning  of  the  Leyden  edition. 
SmcG  then,  the  Life  of  Erasmus  has 
been  related  more  than  once,  and 
within  the  last  year  or  two  it  has 
been  detailed  so  copiously,  by  Mr. 
Dmmmond    in    England   and    M. 
Xhnsnd  de  Laur  in  France,  as  to 
W?e  those  who  come  after  them 
little  but  the  pleasant  task  of  enjoy- 
ing tiie  froits  of  their  labour.     But 
eyeiy  Life  of  Erasmus  must  in  the 
main  be  drawn  from  that  wonderful 
series  of  contemporary  letters  in 
wbich  he  plays  the  Boswell  to  his 
own  Johnson,  and  in  which  erery 
feature  of  his  character  is  drawn  by 
his  own  hand  as  Mthfully  as  those 
of  his  &ce  by  Holbein.     Even  dur- 
ing his  life-time  the  most  private 
and   intimate     correspondence    of 
Erasmus  was  given  to  a  world  wait- 
ing with  pencil  and  note-book  to 
take  down  his  every  utterance  as  a 


model  for  Latin  prose.  Not  Bous- 
seau  himself  was  less  anxious  to 
hide  the  defects  of  his  character 
than  Erasmus,  the  only  difference 
being  that  in  the  latter  case  there 
were  fewer  to  hide,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  being  ostentatiously  thrust 
in  your  face,  they  are  graceMly  laid 
open  to  inspection.  We  are  invited 
inside,  as  it  were,  by  Erasmus,  and 
brought  round  to  visit  every  nook 
and  comer  of  his  nature,  even  those 
chambers  which  in  most  cases  would 
be  marked  'strictly  private.*  If 
Erasmus  importuned  his  rich  friends 
for  money,  he,  at  least,  let  the  world 
know  how  he  was  supported ;  if  he 
flattered,  he  was  not  ashamed  of 
his  flattery,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
publish  his  genuine  sentiments  side 
by  side  with  those  which  he  found 
it  convenient  to  assume.  Thus  we 
And  him  addressing  the  grossest 
panegyrics  to  his  patroness,  Lady 
de  Vere,*  and  at  the  same  time 
writing  to  his  friend  Battus,  who 
was  tutor  to  her  son,  complain- 
ing in  no  measured  terms  of  the 
frivolous  way  in  which  she  was 
squandering  her  property.  Modem 
writers  need  not  be  very  delicate 
about  pronouncing  that  Erasmus 
loved  safety  far  too  well  to  fight  for 
an  opinion,  since  he  is  careful  to 
impress  that  fact  upon  us  himself* 
till  any  contempt  that  might  be 
raised  by  his  pusillanimity  is  lost 
in  admiration  of  the  honesty  that 
proclaimed  it. 

The  peaceful  tenor  of  the  life  of 
Erasmus  is  marked  into  epochs  by 
his  books,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
were  *his  only  acts.'  He  travels 
much,  indeed,  but  it  is  that  he  may 
obtain  patronage  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  his   studies  in  comfort,  or 


Yet  there  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  ground  for  suspecting  its  autben- 
tidty.  ^nie  docament  was  published  by  Morula  along  with  seyeral  letters  of  £rasmu8 
that  had  not  until  then  seen  the  light. 

'  Anna  de  Borselle,  Lady  de  Vere,  or  Weere,  widow  of  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  Bnke 
of  BugondT. 

*  E^. :  *  Non  onmes  ad  martyrium  satis  habent  roboris ;«  vereor  autem,  ne  si  quid 
iaddoDt  tumidtaa,  Petnun  aim  imitatoroa.  Pontificis  ac  Osesaris  bene  decementis  sequor 
qaod  piam  est ;  male  statnentiB  fezo  quod  tutum  est.'— £2r.  Op,,  iii.  65 1»  D. 
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that  he  may  get  his  books  published, 
or  that  he  may  visit  Italy,  the 
dream  of  the  scholar,  where  the 
days  of  Augustus  had  been  brought 
back  from  the  dead.  In  reading 
the  story  of  Erasmus  we  seem  to 
have  got  into  some  quiet  inn  while 
the  world  fares  on  its  way  outside, 
and  whoever  drops  in  comes  as  a 
friend.  We  hear  much,  indeed,  of 
scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  of 
warlike  kings  and  still  more  warlike 
popes,  much  of  proud  rebellion  and 
patient  martyrdom ;  but  it  is  only 
as  tales  to  be  discussed  over  the  fire. 
When  Bologna  was  vainly  resisting 
the  arms  of  the  pontiff  Julius, 
Erasmus  was  taking  his  doctor's 
degree  at  Turin ;  when  Luther  was 
uttering  more  than  Vatican  thun- 
ders against  the  Pope  on  his  throne, 
Erasmus  was  paraphrasing  the  New 
Testament  in  florid  rhetoric  ;  when 
Louis  Berquin  perished  at  the  stake 
in  Paris  for  disseminating  the  works 
of  Erasmus,  their  author  was  safe  at 
Bale  recommending  prudence  and 
flight.  We  shall  run  over  the  life 
of  Erasmus,  noticing  the  people  with 
whom  we  shall  be  brought  into  con- 
tact on  the  way,  and  the  position  of 
Erasmus  himself  with  respect  to 
the  Revival  of  Letters  and  the 
Reformation. 

Erasmus'  birth  took  place  at 
Rotterdam  on  October  28,  the  Feast 
of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude.  It 
should  have  been  on  the  day  sacred 
to  St.  Thomas,  the  doubting  apostle, 
for  with  him  was  bom  modem 
scepticism.  But  though  the  day  is 
fixed,  the  year  is  not.*  Bayle 
brings  forward  many  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  date  which  appears 
on  his  statue  in  Rotterdam,  1467,  is 
correct ;  Hallam  wonders  that  any- 
one can  accept  them.  The  point 
may  well  be  left  open,  since  Erasmns 
himself  could  not  decide  it.* 


The  corruption  of   the  monastic 
system  generated  in    Erasmus  its 
own  destroyer.     His  father  Gerard, 
the    son  of   a   respectable   citizen 
of  Ter-Gouw,    or  Gouda,  was   the 
youngest  but  one  of  ten  brothers. 
It  was  right  that  a  tithe  should  be 
offered  at  the  temple,  and  Gerard 
was  singled  out  for  the   monastic 
life.      But  the  youth  did  not  see 
things  in   the   same   light    as    his 
parents,  and  fell  in  love  with  Mar- 
garet, the  daughter  of  a  physician 
of  Zevenbergen,  who  bore  him  a 
son.     Somehow  the  affair  appears 
to  have  been  smoothed  over;  but 
when,   three    years   later,    another 
child  was  expected,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  remove*  the   lady  to 
Rotterdam,  and  Gei'ard  himself  fled 
from  the  wrath   of  his   father  to 
Rome,  where  he  gained  a  livelihood 
by     copying     manuscripts.       His 
family  got  up  a  false  report  of  the 
death  of  his  paramour,   in    conse- 
quence of  which  he  took  vows,  and, 
though  he  soon  discovered  his  mis- 
take,  they    were    never    violated. 
The  lady  showed    herself  a    true 
mother  to  her  sons  and  a  faithfal 
widow  to  a  living  hasband.     Thus 
Erasmus  had  a  stain  affixed  to  his 
birth  through  the  system  which  he 
lived  to  hate  so  intensely — a  stain, 
however,  shared  with  too  many  in 
those  days  to  attract  very    much 
attention,  except  when  a  would-be 
Demosthenes  arose  in  Scaliger. 

Erasmus  was  christened  Grerard 
after  his  father;  both  Desiderius 
and  Erasmus  being  disguised  forms 
of  this  name,  which  in  Dutch  is  of 
cognate  sigm'fication.  It  is  un- 
fortunate l£at  neither  the  Erasmns 
nor  the  Roterodamus,  which  is  its 
companion  on  title-pages,  will  bear 
criticism. 

The  education  of  Erasmus  com- 
menced at  the  age  of  four  in  the 


*  *  De  anno  quo  natus  est  apud  Batavos  nobis  non  constat ;  de  die  constat,  qui  fait 
a.d.  quinttun  Kal.  Novembr.  Apostolis  Simoni  et  Jndse  sacer.' — Beat  Rhenan,,  ep.  ded.  Xo 
Origen. 

•  <Kam  ipse  nunc  annum  qninquagesimnm  Becnndnm,  aut,  ad  summmn,  tertium 
ago/— ^.  Qp.,  iii.  508,  A. 
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town     of    Ter-Gonw,    under    the 
uspices  of  one  Peter  Winckel.     At 
this  tender  age  he  is  said  to  have 
displayed     no     signs    of     ability. 
Bayle  very  natnraUy  wonders  what 
was  expected  of  him ;  or,  admitting 
the  statement,  is  ready  to  compare 
the  case  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  who 
for  his  dalness  and  taciturnity  was 
called   by.   his    school-mates    *  the 
silent  ox/     St.  Thomas,  however, 
^ as  an  ox  '  whose  lowing  was  des- 
tined to  be  heard  down  the  ages ' ; 
and  so  also,   if  Erasmus  was  ever 
pronounced  stupid,  the  tables  have 
amply  been  turned  upon  his  critics. 
Paaung  over  some  years  spent  by 
ErasmoB  as    a    choir-boy    at  the 
Catbedral-school    of    Utrecht,    we 
find  him  seriously  entering  on  the 
path  of  learning  at  the  age  of  nine, 
when  he  was  put  to  the  school  of 
Deventer,^  belonging  to  the  Bro- 
thers   of   the    Common    Life,    an 
Order  intermediate  between  monks 
and  laity.      The    provost    of    this 
school  was  Alexander  Hegius,  who, 
along  with   Rudolph  Agricola,  had 
been  educated  at  the  Seminary  of 
St.  Agnes,  near  ZwoU   in    West- 
phalia, ^e  seed-plot  of  the  philologi- 
cal excellence  of  Germany.^     Ru- 
dolph   Agricola     had     penetrated 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  was  the  first 
to  bring  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  into  Germany,  where  he 
imparted  his  acquirement  to  Hegi- 
us.     With  Hegius  himself  Eras- 
mus had  little  to  do  beyond  hearing 
him  on   holidays,    when   he  gave 
public  lectures ;  but  it  is  related  by 
Beatus    Rhenanus   that    Johannes 
Sintheimius,  or  Zinthius,  as  he  is 
otherwise    called,  was   so    pleased 


with  his  progress  that  he  embraced 
and  kissed  him,  exclaiming,  '  Macte 
ingenio,  Erasme !  Tu  ad  summum 
eruditionis  fastigium  olim  per- 
venies.'  The  textbooks  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  not  yet  been  ex- 
pelled from  De venter.  Johannes  de 
Garlandii^  and  Magister  Ebrar- 
dus^^  were  the  authors  studied, 
together  with  a  book  called  Pater 
Meusy  reminding  us,  in  its  quaint 
title,  of  the  *  Mammotrectus.' 
One  of  Erasmus'  school  achieve- 
ments, however,  is  recorded  to  have 
been  the  production  of  a  Bucolic 
poem  after  the  manner  of  Virgil's 
Eclogues.  In  after  life  he  could 
always  write  verses  when  he  had  a 
mind  to,  but  never  displayed  much 
turn  for  poetry.  At  sciiool  also  he 
learned  Terence  from  one  end  to  the 
other  by  heart,  which  is  doubtless 
the  secret  of  his  wonderful  mastery 
of  colloquial  Latin — not  that  he 
by  any  means  imitates  the  purity 
of  that  author's  diction.  An  out- 
break of  the  plague,  which  proved 
fatal  to  his  mother — then  living  at 
De  venter  to  be  near  her  sons — 
caused  him  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  school,  and  brought  back  to  Ter- 
Gouw.  The  father  did  not  long 
survive  the  mother,  and  died,  it  is 
said,  of  grief.  Those  who  delight 
to  trace  the  descent  of  mental  en- 
dowments will  find  an  instance  to 
the  point  in  Erasmus,  whose  father 
received  the  name  of  Eutrapelus 
(in  Dutch,  *  praet '),  on  account  of 
his  ready  wit  {Er,  Op.,  iii.  191 7, 
D). 

Thus  Erasmus  and  his  brother 
Peter  were  left  complete  orphans 
when  the  younger  of  the  two  had 


•  First  started  by  Florent  Radewyns  (the  follower  of  Gerard  Groote)  in  his  own  house 
at  Dsrenter.  In  1441  the  Brothers  were  able  to  construct  a  building  large  enough  to 
soGoninodaie  sevenly  boarders. 

•  It  was  in  8pit«  of  itself,  however,  that  the  school  sent  forth  the  great  men  it  did. 
When  Erasmus  was  a  young  man  he  composed  a  jeu  d esprit,  entitled  Conflictus  Thalia 
€t  Barhariei,  ridiculing  the  manuals  of  education  that  were  still  in  use  at  ZwoU. 

•  Author  of  GracUmtu,  a  metrical  treatise  on  grammar  (13th  century).  He  was  an 
KngJishman. 

^  His  work,  called  De  inodis  aignifieandi^  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1495.  The  author 
Bred  in  the  eleventh  century. 
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only  attained  the  age  of  thirteen. 
They  experienced  the  traditional  fate 
of  orphans.  Three  guardians  had 
been  appointed  by  their  father,  one 
of  whom  was  Peter  Winckel,  the 
Bchoolmaster  of  Ter-Gk)uw.  This 
man  appears  to  have  been  a  regular 
Pecksniff — selfish,  grasping,  sanc- 
timonious, and  eminently  respect- 
able.  The  modest  sufficiency  left 
by  the  &ther  was  ill-applied,  and 
the  boys  were  to  be  got  into  a 
monastery,  whether  they  liked  it 
or  not.  Erasmus,  having  mastered 
Latin  grammar  and  the  logic  of 
Petrus  HispanuB,  was,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  the  day,  ripe  for  the 
university,  whither  he  desired  to  go 
(Er.  Op.,  iii.  1822,  F).  Great 
was  the  indignation  of  the  guardian 
when  the  place  he  had  so  kindly 
obtained  at  Sion  College,  near 
Delft,  was  refused.  Erasmus  '  did 
not  Imow  the  world  or  the  cloister 
or  himself;  he  would  like  to  wait 
before  deciding  on  so  momentous  a 
question.'  His  brother  followed 
suit.  Storming  was  found  of  no 
avail;  and  the  milder  expostula- 
tions of  the  guardian's  brother 
were  called  in.  A  feast  is  spread 
on  the  lawn,  and  the  young  re- 
cusants are  invited  to  sit  down  to  a 
chat.  The  result  is  a  compromise, 
and  the  boys,  instead  of  being  sent 
to  a  university,  are  placed  at  an- 
other seminary  at  Herzogenbusch, 
or  Bois-le-duc.  It  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  Brotherhood  of 
the  Common  Life  (FratresCoUation- 
arii),  but  had  not,  like  Deventer, 
been  reached  by  the  rays  of  that 
sun  which  had  already  risen  beyond 
the  Alps.  Two  years  and  more 
were  spent  here  by  a. scholar  who 
knew  more  than  his  masters. 
Meanwhile,  no  effort  of  art  or 
bullying  was  omitted  to  secure  the 
lads  for  the  service  of  Holy  Church. 
Though  his  brother  was  ready  to 
give  way,  Erasmus    stiU  held  out. 


His  constitution  was  delicate; 
vigils  and  fasts  he  was  equally 
averse  to,  for,  onoe  wakened,  he 
could  not  get  to  sleep  again  for 
hours,  while  the  very  smell  of  fish 
was  an  abomination  to  him,  and 
Lent  often  resulted  in  a  feyer. 

It  was  not  the   solicitations  of 
monks  or  guardians,  but  that  De- 
lilah of  the  student,   otiu/m^  which 
at  length  proved  fatal  to  the  liberty 
of  Erasmus.    Bjb  old  school-fellow, 
Cornelius  Werden,  who  had  shared 
his    dormitory  at    Deventer,    had 
already  taken  vows,  more  from  a 
love  of  ease  than  piety.     He  had 
come  back  from  Italy,  and,  though 
he  had  not  brought  learning  with 
him,  he  had  brought  an  apprecia- 
tion of  its  advantages.  It  struck  him 
that  his  clever  friend  might  be  of 
use,  and  Erasmus  was  regaled  with 
a  charming  picture  of  the  cloister 
such  as  has  often  deluded  a  more 
modem  imagination.     The  Augusti- 
nian  monastery  of  Emaus,  or  Stein, 
near  Gouda,  now  received  Erasmus 
as  a  novice.   A  year  after,  when  the 
time  came  for  taking  vows,  it  was 
too  late  to  go  back.     At  length  the 
monks  had  got  Erasmus ;  but  they 
had  caught  a  Tartar.     We   have 
been  particular  in   dwelling  upon 
this    part    of    Erasmus'     private 
history,  because  hatred  of  monks 
was  the  one  strong  passion  that 
animated  him  through  life.    It  was 
this  that  gave  venom  to  his  tongue 
and  gall  to  his  pen.     He  was  with 
them  now,  but  not  of  them;   and 
his  animosity  and  contempt  after- 
wards were    the    more    injurious, 
because  they  could  not  be  ascribed 
to  ignorance.     Erasmus  himself  is 
the  authority,  and  the  only  one,  for 
this  story.     We  must  take  it  on 
the  word  of  a  man  who  ventures  to 
say  of  himself  that  he  so  abhorred 
a  He  that,  even  as  a  child,  he  hated 
liars,  and,  as  an  old  man,  felt  a 
positive  physical  loathing  for  them." 
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It  is  giren  at  great  detail  in  a 
fetter  to  lAmbeitns  Grtumins,  8e« 
cretary  to  Leo  X.,  by  which  Eras- 
mus asked  and  obtained  remission 
of  his  vows  (Er,  Op,y  iii.  1821  et 
s«fj.).  He  and  his  brother  are 
d^gnated  in  this  letter  under  the 
Signed  names  of  Florentins  and 
Antonios;  bat  in  snch  particulars 
tt  the  two  documents  haye  in  com- 
mon, it  agrees  exactly  with  the 
Cofftpendium  VUm'.  Peter,  under 
the  name  of  Antonius  is  painted  in 
no  flattering  terms,  and  is  declared 
to  have  been  always  his  brother's 
evil  genios.  We  hear  no  more  of 
him  after  this  with  the  exception  of 
a  cart  alfaisioii  to  his  death.  ^* 

Six  years  were  now  spent  by 
Eraasms  in  the  society  of  men 
aptiy  characterised  by  Dean  Mil- 
man  as  'zealots  who  were  de- 
b&achees.'  Erasmus,  on  his  own 
showing,  did  not  escape  a  taint  of 
manners. ' *  But  his  thirst  for  learn- 
ing led  him  to  *'  scorn  delights  and 
lire  laborious  days,'  for  Pallas 
woold  haTe  gained  the  apple  if 
Erasmus  had  been  judge.  Long 
after  this,  when  the  genial  spirit 
now  mured  in  the  cloister  had 
mingled  with  men  of  every  stamp 
in  Europe,  the  monks  of  Stein 
made  an  effort  to  regain  Erasmus. 
On  his  return  to  the  Continent  after 
his  third  visit  to  England,  Eras- 
mus, having  arrived  at  the  castle 
of  Ham  (or  Hannes)  near  Calais, 
of  which  his  friend,  Lord  Mountjoy, 
was  governor,  found  a  letter  await- 
ing him  from  Servatius,  formerly  a 
brother-monk,  but  now  prior  of  the 
convent.  The  letter  pressed  him 
to  return,  and  reproached  him  with 
his  way  of  living  and  the  disuse  of 


the  habit  of  his  Order.  Erasmus' 
answer  contained  more  truth  than 
flattery.  He  remarked  that  if  Jew- 
ish ceremonies  were  taken  away 
from  monkish  life,  he  would  not 
like  to  say  what  there  would  be 
*Iefb;  and  explained  that,  having 
cast  about  to  find  how  he  himself 
would  be  least  liable  to  temptation, 
he  thought  he  would  accomplish  it 
best  by  keeping  away  from  the 
cloister. 

His  six^^  years  of  seclusion,  how- 
ever, left  their  mark  in  letters  of 
gold  on  the  life  of  Erasmus.  Natu- 
rally prone  to  learning,  he  was  here 
driven,  more  than  ever,  to  take  up 
with  it  as  a  refrige  from  a  society 
that  disgusted  him.  Fortune 
bestowed  upon  him  a  friend  of 
similar  tastes  in  William  Hermann, 
an  ardent  student  and  elegant  wri- 
ter of  Latin  verse.**  He  and  Eras- 
mus spent  days  and  nights  together 
in  reading  classical  authors  and 
practising  composition.  Even  in 
detail  we  may  trace  the  outlines  of 
the  Erasmus  of  literature  in  the 
studies  of  the  young  Augnstinian. 
At  the  request  of  a  school-master 
he  epitomised  the  Introduction  of 
Laurentius  Valla  to  the  niceties  of 
the  Latin  language,'^  and  in  course 
of  doing  so  conceived  a  high  admi- 
ration for  the  style  of  a  man  who 
has  in  other  respects  been  often 
compared  to  him.  Another  author 
for  whom  Erasmus  conceived  a 
lasting  affection  was  St.  Jerome, 
every  word  of  whom  he  copied  out 
with  his  own  fingers  {Er,  Op.,  iii. 
1795,  E).  In  the  preference 
given  by  Erasmus  to  Jerome  and 
Origen  over  Augustine,  we  see  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  contest  with 


*  'Fratrts  gormani  mortem  moderatissime  tuli.' — Er,  Op.,  iii.  1053,  E. 

"  *Tolaptatibiis,  etiamsi  quondam  fui  inquinatus,  nunquam  serviri/ — Patri  Servaiio 
EragmuSj  letter  prefixed  to  the  Leyden  edition. 

^*  K.  Charles  Raelens  (Introduction  to  the  reprint  of  Erasmi  SUva  Carminum)  reduces 
the  mmber  to  four.    The  ordinary  view  has  been  followed  in  the  text. 

"  Among  other  productions,  his  book  of  Odes  may  still  be  read,  published  by  the 
advice  of  Erasmus  {Er.  Op,,  iii.  1782,  C). 

**  fb^aaKontm  linffua  Latinm  liM  sex. 
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Luther.  If  on]j  all  Churchmen 
had  been  as  conversant  with  the 
writings  of  Jerome  as  himself, 
Erasmus  was  of  opinion  that  the 
connection  of  piety  with  barbarism, 
and  elegance  of  diction  with  a  semi- 
Paganism,  which  he  proclaimed  it 
the  object  of  his  life  to  remove, 
would  never  have  been  established. 
When  Erasmus  afterwards  (15 16) 
brought  out  his  great  edition  of 
Jerome,  he  exalted  him  as  a  writer 
above  even  Cicero.*'  The  defence 
of  learning  against  monkish  bigotry 
was  begun  by  Erasmus  at  Stein  in 
his  Antibarharorum  Lihri,^^  the  first 
book  of  which  has  come  down  to 
us  as  afterwards  republished;  and 
if  he  there  indited  De  Contemptu 
Mund%  he  showed  in  that  treatise  a 
profound  contempt  for  the  cloister 
too. 

But  he  was  now  to  exchange  the 
cloister,  which  he  certainly  hated, 
for  the  world,  of  which  he  did  not 
take  BO  very  gloomy  a  view  after  all. 
Henri  a  Bergis,  Bishop  of  Cambrai, 
having  prospects  of  the  purple  at 
Borne,  wished  to  take  thither  with 
him  a  secretary  skilled  in  writing 
Latin.  Great  must  have  been  the 
joy  of  the  scholar  at  this  unexpected 
opening  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
fondest  hope.  His  friend  Hermann 
mourned  lus  departure  and  envied 
his  luck : 
At  nunc  son  nos  divellit,  tibi  quod  bene 

vertat, 

Sors  peracerba  milii. 
Me  sine  solus  abis;   tu  Kheni  frigora  et 

Alpes 

Me  sine  solus  abis. 
Italiam,  Italiam  Isstus  penetrabisamoenam.** 


The  bishop  never  went  to  Italy ; 
but  it  was  not  without  happy  result 
that  leave  to  quit  the  cloister  had 
been  solemnly  obtained  for  Erasmus 
from  the  prior  of  his  convent,  from 
the  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  in  whose 
'  diocese  it  lay,  and  froni  the  General 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine.  The 
Bishop  of  Cambrai  granted  his  secre- 
tary leave  to  go  to  the  University 
of  Paris.  He  even  promised  him 
a  pension ;  and  Erasmus  was  taught 
not  to  put  his  faith  in  princes,^  a 
lesson  which  he  sometimes  forgot 
afterwards.  Previous  to  departure 
Erasmus  was  ordained  priest  by 
the  Bishop  of  Utrecht.  This  was 
in  the  year  1492. 

Arrived  in  Paris,  Erasmus  re- 
paired to  the  poor  man's  college  of 
the  day,  Collie  Montaigu.  The 
times  were  hard,  but  this  institution 
was  something  out  of  the  common. 
The  Rector  himself  had  risen  from 
the  ranks,  and,  if  we  may  beh'eve 
the  tale,  being  employed  in  servile 
labour  all  day,  had  done  his  reading 
by  moonlight  at  the  top  of  a  steeple. 
The  only  animal  food  given  to  the 
students  was  rotten  eggs  ;  and  their 
beds  were  on  the  ground,  which 
lacked  flooring.  Enismus  supported 
existence  as  best  he  could,  but  his 
constitution  received  a  shock  from 
which  it  never  reoovered.  The 
College  MoutaigUf  now  defunct, 
lived  to  fall  under  the  lash  of 
Babelais.^^ 

After  a  course  of  Scotism  and 
squalor,  an  illness  attacking  Eras- 
mus drove  him  to  take  refuge  with 
his  patron  the  Bishop.      But  he 


*'  'Loquitur  Cicero;  tonat  ac  fulminat  Hieronjmus.  Illius  linguam  miramur;  hi^us 
etiam  pectus.' 

*'  The  first  sketch  of  the  treatise  was  made  in  the  convent  when  Erasmus  was  under 
twenty;  but  it  was  not  till  two  years  afterwards  that  it  was  thrown  into  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Erasmus  himself  Hermann,  and  their  common  friend  Battus.  See 
letter  to  Johannes  Sapidus  prefixed. 

'*  Quoted  by  Beatus  in  his  letter  to  Charles  V. 

**  '  Promissum  est  stipendium  annnum ;  nihil  miasum  est  Sic  solent  principes.'— 
Compendium  Vita, 

**  *  Captives  among  the  Moors  and  Tartars/  he  says,  *  murderers  in  a  criminal  prison, 
not  to  mention  the  dogs  in  the  houses,  are  treated  better  than  the  hapless  students  in 
this  college.'— (rofyan^ua,  liv.  I  ih  37,  quoted  by  M.  Nisaxd. 
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awn  retamed  to  Paris,  to  recom- 
menoe  life  under  better  auspices  as 
\  priyate  tutor. 

Paris    was    only    beginning    to 
adopt  tlie  new  learning  when  Eras- 
mus reached  it.     In  1458  Gregory 
of  'Hfemo    had    been     appointed 
teacher  of  Greek  and  rhetoric.     The 
ehair  of  Greek  was  now  occnpied 
by  George  Hieronymus  of  Sparta, 
an    incompetent    teacher;     while 
Bobert   G^^in  professed  rhetoric, 
bat  his  time   was  interfered  with 
by   foreign    embassies.     We    may 
nodoe   in    passing     that    in    the 
fifteenth  centnry   Latin  was  to  a 
great  extent  the  language  of  politics 
as  well  as  of  literature,  which  in 
part  aocoonts  for  the  status  of  the 
scholar  at  that    period.      Shortly 
before  Erasmus   appeared  on   the 
scene,  three  men — Faustus  Andre- 
inms,  Jerome  Balbus,  and  Cornelius 
Vitellius — had    obtained    leave    to 
gire  public  instruction  in  the  Belles 
Letttes.    Faustus  Andrelinus,  how- 
ever, had  his  thoughts  more  occu- 
pied with  hifl  own  poetry  than  the 
saccess  of    his    pupils.     Erasmus, 
who  was  on  intimate  terms   with 
hxin,  characterises  the  man  as  vain 
and  licentious.     'Defunctorie  pro- 
fitebator '  is  the  passing  comment 
of  Bfaenanus.     Bat  whatever  may 
have  been  the  powers  of  Andrelinus, 
Balbns,  and  Vitellius,  their  hands 
were  sadJy  tied.     They  were  only 
allowed  to    lecture   for   one    hour 
erery   evening.       Such     was    the 
jealousy  of  the  new  learning  enter- 
tainad    by  the    adherents    of   the 
scholastic  philosophy. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
iiot  surprising  that  many  of  the 
young  men  who  were  at  Paris,  eager 
to  dnnk  from  the  fresh  springs  of 
Hehcon,  should  have  turned  from  the 
authorised  sources  of  instruction 
to  seek  the  services  of  the  x)oor 
scholar,  who  by  this  time  enjoyed 
no  mean  reputation. 

Several  years  of  Erasmus*  life 
were  now  passed  in  tuition  at  Paris, 


withan  annual  retirement  to  Holland 
out  of  the  way  of  the  ravages  of 
the  plague.  Among  the  pupils  of 
Erasmus  were  some  young  English- 
men,  and  in  particular  Wuliam 
Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  who  proved 
a  steady  friend  to  his  preceptor 
through  life.  It  was  at  this  period 
also  that  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Lady  de  Vere  through  Battns, 
an  early  friend,  who  was  now  tutor 
to  her  son  Adolphus.  Erasmus 
was  invited  on  a  visit  to  her  castle 
of  Toumehens  by  this  lady,  and 
received  much  kindness  at  her 
hands,  which  was  acknowledged 
by  his  Epistolade  virtuteamplectendd, 
addressed  to  Adolphus.  Battus 
must  have  been,  as  Erasmus  calls 
him,  the  most  amiable  of  men,  to 
endure  the  frequent  letters  in  which 
his  friend  instructs  him  how  to 
plead  his  cause  with  their  common 
patroness.  Erasmus,  among  other 
suggestions,  tells  Battus  to  contrast 
him  favourably  with  the  scholastic 
theologians  whose  platitudes  would 
never  be  heard  beyond  their  own 
churches,  while  his  books  would  be 
read  'by  Greeks  and  Latins  and 
throughout  the  wide  world'  {Er. 
Op,,  iii.  87,  D).  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  lady  unwittingly  brought 
the  friendship  between  Erasmus 
and  William  Hermann  to  a  close, 
Erasmus  thinking  that  he  had  been 
supplanted  in  her  good  graces  by 
Hermann.  The  end  of  the  lady 
herself,  so  far  as  we  aro  concerned, 
was  her  marriage  to  a  handsome 
clown,  stigmatised  by  Erasmus  as 
'  plus  quam  servile.' 

We  have  now  reached  the  com- 
mencement of  Erasmus'  visits  to 
England.  Into  the  vexed  question 
of  the  chronology  of  these  visits 
wo  need  not  enter,  nor  will  it  be 
necessary  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  each. 

At  the  invitation  of  Mountjoy, 
Erasmus  visited  England,  either  in 
1497  or  1498,  and  came  straight 
to    Oxford,    carrying    with    him 
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letters  of  introduction  to  Father 
Bichard  Ghariiock,  Prior  of  the 
Ganona  Begalar  of  St.  Angnstine 
(his  own  Order),  and.  head  of 
St.  Mary*s  College.  Everything  in 
England  delighted  Erasmns,  even 
the  climate.  No  words  conld  ex- 
press the  charm  of  manner  that  he 
fonnd  in  Ghamock  and  Golet.^'  To 
judge  from  a  letter  written  to  Andre- 
linos,  the  '  dragon  of  pradeiy'  most 
have  been  asleep  in  the  society  of 
English  ladies  in  the  time  of  Eras- 
mns.^^  Bat  the  Mnses  reigned  here 
as  well  as  the  Graces.  There  was 
no  need  to  go  to  Italy  now,  since 
Italy  had  come  to  England.  The 
expressions  of  a  polite  gnest  onght 
no  doubt  to  be  taken  with  a  certain 
abatement ;  but  in  truth  the  names 
of  Linacre,  Qrocyn,  More,  Golet, 
and  William  Latimer^^  could  stand 
comparison  with  any  at  the  time  m 
Europe.  Erasmus  was  not  above 
making  use  of  his  opportunities, 
and  applied  himself  to  Greek  under 
the  English  scholars.  Linacre, 
Latimer,  and  Grocyn  had  all  been 
pupils  of  Ghalcondyles'^  and  Poli- 
tian  at  Florence.  But  it  is  upon 
Golet  that  we  must  now  fix  our 
.  attention,  whose  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  Erasmus — that,  is  upon 
Europe — cannot  be  estimated  too 
bighly. 

Golet, too,  had  been  to  Italy,  and,  if 
he  had  come  back  without  knowing 
Greek,  he  had,  instead,  caught 
something  of  ike  enthusiasm  of 
Savonarola :  though  in  him  it  took 
a  different  direction  from  what  it 
did  in  that  Hebrew  prophet  dropped 
down  into  the  middle  of  Italy  in 
her  most  brilliant  and  most  corrupt 


era.    But  the  zeal  of  Colet,  though 
a  conspicuous,  was   not   the  only 
distinctive    feature     in    his     cha- 
racter.    Golet  was  the  prototype  of 
the   Latitudinarian,  who  seeks  to 
reduce   Ghristianity    firom    a    doc- 
trinal system  to  a  few  facts  and  the 
sharing    of    Ghrist's    spirit:    only 
Golet  believed  the  facta.     At  the 
time   of  Erasmus'    arrival  in  Ox- 
ford,    Golet,    then    a    young  man 
fresh  returned  from  ItsJy,  and  not 
even  in  deacon's  orders,  was  start- 
ling the  university  by  a  voluntary 
series  of  lectures  on  ^e  Epistles  of 
St.   Paul.     He  took  the  words  of 
the  writer  in  whatever  seemed  to 
him  their  most  obvious  meaning, 
keeping    to     that     throughout— a 
method  not  learnt  from  Savonarola. 
This    was  quite    a    new    idea   to 
people  in  0:^rd.     They  first  came 
from     ouriosiiy,     and     afterwards 
brought     their    note-books.      The 
scholastics  had  treated  the   Scrip- 
tures as   a   quarry  of  texts  until 
they  had  quite   lost    sight   of  the 
fact  that  there  might  be  a  con- 
tinuous sense  in  them.     With  re- 
gard   to    the    Mosaic   cosmogony, 
however,  Golet  adopted  a  different 
method  of   interpretation.      These 
words  were  not  to  be  taken  in  their 
literal  meaning.      Moses,    indeed, 
possessed  a  higher  knowledge,  but 
he    could  not    impart    it    to    the 
understanding  of  a  semi-barbarons 
horde     except     by    a    system    of 
adaptation.     Some  interesting  MS. 
letters  of  Golet  to  a  person  called 
Badulphus      have    recently    been 
brought  to  light.     A  single  passage 
from  one  of  them  will  sufficiently 
indicate  the  view  adopted  by  Colet, 


**  '  QnOTom  moribiis  nihil  fingi  potest  snavias,  mellitius,  amabilius.' — Er.  Op.,  iii.  4'>  A* 

**  *  Sunt  hie  NymphsB  diyinis  vultibus,  blandae,  faciles,  et  qnaa  tu  tuis  OanuBnis  facile 

anteponas.    Est  prseterea  mos  nnnquam  satis  laudatus.    Sive  quo  venias,  omDiam  oscutis 

ezciperiB ;  sive  discedas  ab'quo,  oscolis  dimitteris ;  redis,  Kdduntnr  suavia ;  yenitnrad  te, 

propinantur  suavia;  disceditur  abs  te,  diyiduutur  basia;  oecurritur  alicubi,  basiatnr 

affiitim ;  denique  quocunque  te  moyeas,  suaviorum  plena  sunt  omnia.' — £V.  Op.  iii.  5^*  ^ 

**  Sometimes  confounded  with  Hugh  Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester. ' 

**  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  one  of  the  Qreeks  who  sought  refuge  in  Florence  after  the 

Eall  of  Constantinople  (1453). 
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wiiich  is  of  importanoe  in  the  pre* 
xnt  connection,  becanse  it  is  re- 
produced by  Erasmns  in  his  Seleni  of 
JkQnad€9.  The  passage  runs  thos: 
He  never  wonld  have  fixed  the 
number  of  the  days,  save  b j  that 
iDOst  nsefol  and  sage  fiction  to  set 
an  example,  as  it  were,  before  the 
people,  to  provoke  their  imitation, 
that  every  six  days  they  might  pat 
an  end  to  their  daily  L&bonrs,  and 
spend  the  seventh  in  devout  con- 
templation of  God.'^ 

For  the  present  we  mnst  part 
from  Colet,  bat  it  will  be  necessary 
to  adTert  to  him  again. 

Before  leaving  England  Erasmus 
was  introdnoed  by  More  to  Prince 
Henijythen  a  boy  of  nine  years, 
bat  of  great  dignity.  The  in- 
tarieir  took  pli^  at  Eltham, 
wiiere  were  all  the  royal  children 
with  the  exception  of  Arthur, 
Pnnce  of  Wales.  The  acquaint- 
ance was  of  hononr,  if  of  little  use, 
inafter  years. 

In  the  January  of  1500,  Erasmus 
Rtnraed  to  the  Continent ;  and  not 
even  the  loss  of  all  his  money  at 
BoTer,  owing  to  a  statute  of  Henry 
VIL  against  the  exportation  of 
coin  of  the  realm,  could  mar  the 
pleaaantness  of  his  recollections  of 
England.  What  drew  him  back  to 
the  Continent  was  to  effect  the 
jmblication  of  his  Adagtorum  Chu 
^ioda.  This  event,  says  Beatus, 
CQDstitated  an  epoch  in  the  study 
of  letto^  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
Alps;  and  it  established  the  repu- 
tation of  Erasmus  for  erudition  on 
a  Mcme  basis.  Not  long  after 
appeared  the  first  fruits  of  his 
intimacy  with  Colet  in  his  Enchu 


ridion  MilUis  Ghristiani  (the  pun 
is  not  reproducible),  which  ex« 
hibits  a  simple,  natural,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  spiritual  view  of  re- 
ligion. Ignatius  Loyola,  indeed, 
found  that  the  book  cooled  his 
piety,  and  forbade  the  reading  of 
it  to  his  Order :  but  at  the  time  of 
its  publication  people's  piety  had 
not  reached  fever-heat,  and  it  was 
thought  veiy  edifying.  Erasmus, 
with  his  usual  candour,  relates  a 
good  thing  said  against  himself — 
'That  there  was  more  religion  in 
the  book  than  in  its  author.' 

A  few  years  afterwards  we  have 
a  significant  publication  from  Eras- 
mus, which  is  doubtless  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  workings  of  his  own 
mind  rather  more  than  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Colet.  In  a  letter  pre- 
fixed to  his  edition  of  Laurentius 
Valla's  Annotations  upon  the  New 
Testament,  he  contended  that  there 
were  errors  and  bad  grammar  in 
the  Vulgate,  and  derided  the  idea 
of  the  infallibility  of  translators. 
Simple  as  this  seems,  it  was  a  great 
step  for  the  time. 

The  next  time  Erasmus  is  in  Eng- 
land  we  find  him  introduced  hj 
Qrocyn  to  Warham,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  Primate  had  a  re- 
putation for  munificence,  and  it  was 
with  high  hopes  that  Erasmus  pre- 
sented him  with  his  translation  of 
the  Hecvha  of  Euripides  into  Latin 
verse.  A  very  moderate  return 
was  made  by  the  Archbishop,  who 
thought  he  might  possibly  have 
been  treated  to  a  dedication  at 
second-hand — '  Sicut  soletis  vo^,' 
explained  Qrocyn  to  Erasmus,  as 
they  rowed  back  from  the  palace. 


"  *Nimqtuiii  diernm  numenun  atatnifiaet,  nisi  nt  illo  utilissimo  at  Bapientisaimo  fig' 
BNDto,  qnui  qnodam  proposito  exemplari,  populnm  ad  imitandam  provocaret,  at  sexto 
9KK)Qe  die  dramia  acdbiia  fine  impodto,  septimo  in  summA  Dei  oontemplatione  per- 
sij^eniit.'— -Seebohm's  Oxford  SefcnMr$^  p.  54.  The  contact  of  Colet  with  Sayonaiola, 
it  most  be  confessed,  rests  entirely  on  Uie  vezy  probable  conjecture  of  Mr.  Seebohm. 
&TODarola  was  at  his  zenith  when  Colet  was  in  Italy.  Who  could  go  to  Italy  without 
^tiBg  Florence?  And  who  oould  come  away  from  Florence  uninfluenced  by  the 
^>>ctaele  of  a  whole  dty  mad  upon  religion,  except  a  few  '  irreconcileables/  who  were 
oada^dnsfeit? 
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On  his  return  to  the  Continent 
Erasmus  published  the  Hecuha,  to 
show  that  he  had  no  fear  of  rival 
claimants.  Warham  was  ever 
afterwards  among  the  kindest  of 
his  patrons.  Another  important  ac- 
quaintance made  on  this  visit  was 
John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Erasmus  had  now  the  means 
to  accomplish  his  long-cherished 
dream  of  a  visit  to  Italy.  But  the 
days  of  romance  for  him  were  over, 
and  he  talks  of  himiself  as  an  old 
man  when  he  is  crossing  the 
Alps.  In  truth  he  is  about  forty. 
Ho  did  not  travel  alone,  but  in 
company  with  the  two  sons  of  Bap- 
tista  Boier  of  Genoa,  chief  physi- 
cian to  Henry  VII.  Their  atten- 
dant proved  very  disagreeable, 
quarrelling  with  the  king's  herald, 
who  was  sent  to  escort  the  party. 
After  receiving  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor at  Turin,  he  came  in  for  the 
entry  of  Julius  II»  into  Bologna. 
The  spectacle  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
triumphing  like  a  pagan  general 
gave  the  peaceful  Erasmus  an  im- 
pression which  he  never  lost. 

After  a  year  spent  at  Bolonga  he 
removed  to  Venice,  wishing  to  have 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
Adagia  printed  at  the  AJdine  press. 
Erasmus  enters  the  office,  but 
Aldus  is  too  busy  to  look  up.  The 
inscription  over  the  door  might 
have  warned  him  of  the  reception 
likely  to  be  accorded  to  a  stranger 
coming  unannounced : 

Quisquis  es,  rogat  te  Aldus  etiam  atque 

etiam, 
Ut  siquid  est  quod  a  se  velis,  perpaucis  agas, 
Deiode    actutum    abeas;     nisi,    tauquam 

HerculeB, 
Defesso    Atlante,     veneris     nuppositunifl 
humeros ; 
Semper  enim  erit  quod  et  tu  agas, 
Et  quotquot 
Hue  attiUerint  pedes. 

But  the  present  visitor  would  have 
been  made  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  had  Aldus  known 
who  he  was.  And,  moreover, 
Erasmus  had  come  to  put  his  shoul- 


der to  the  wheel.     Scaliger  himself 
admits  that  he  did  the  work  of  t^wo 
men  in  one  day  for  Aldus,  thong'Ii 
it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  adding' 
that  he  took  it  out  of  him  in  w^ixie. 
Friends  as  well  as  enemies    hatve 
something  to  say  to   Erasmus    on 
this  score ;  but  he  writes  positively 
enough  to  Servatius :    *  Crapnl&Tn 
ebrietatem  semper  horrui  fugiqne/ 
Probably  Erasmus,  being  of  a  cold 
temperament,  required  and  was  able 
to  drink  more  than  other   people. 
Pleasant  would  it  be  to  linger  with 
Erasmus    in    the    house  of   Aide 
Manuzio,  to  glance  backward  at  the 
labours  of  this  earnest  worker  up 
to  the  publishing  of  the  Hero   and 
Leander  of     Musseus  in   1494,    to 
dwell  on  the  affectionate  intimacy 
that    subsisted    between  him   and 
Erasmus,    and     on     the     learned 
society  that  assembled  in  his  house  ; 
but  a  regard  for  proportion  compels 
us  to  press  on.     Many  towns    of 
note  were  visited,  besides  Venice ; 
Padua  and  Siena  among  the  num- 
ber.    During  part  of  his  stay   in 
Italy,  Erasmus  directed  the  studies 
of  Alexander,  natural  son  of  James 
IV.   of    Scotland,   a  youth   under 
twenty,  but  already  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  who  afterwards  fell  by 
his  father's  side  at  Flodden.     What 
a  hint  of  the  history  of  the  time  in 
this  brief  notice  ! 

Erasmus  was  not  going  to  leave 
Italy  without  seeing  Home.  Here 
the  Transalpine  scholar  received  a 
flattering  welcome  from  some  of  the 
Cardinals,  among  others  the  Cardi- 
nal de'  Medici,  who  did  not  forget 
him  when  he  became  Leo  X.  At 
the  instance  of  the  reigning  Pope, 
Erasmus  composed  declamations  for 
and  against  a  war  which  the  head 
of  the  Church  was  meditating 
against  the  Venetians.  The  argu- 
ments for  proved  most  convincing  to 
Julius.  The  Cardinal  Dominic  Ge- 
miani  was  just  making  the  most 
seductive  offers  of  patronage  to 
Erasmus,  when  a  still  more  alluring 
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bat  less  certain  prospect  presented 
itself  by  the  news  of  the  accession 
:o  the  throne  of  England  of  Henry 
ynL,  whose  recollection  of  the  visit 
(^  the  foreign  scholar  to  Eltham  had 
been  testified  by  a  letter  in  the 
Prince's  own  handwriting,  which 
bad  readied  Erasmus  in  Italy  a 
short  while  before. 

Fired  with  bopes  of  royal  patron- 
^,  and  encouraged  by  letters  from 
bis  friends,  Erasmus  sets  oat  for 
England.  A  train  of  thought 
which  was  raised  in  his  mind  on  the 
ioumey  by  the  name  of  his  friend 
More  proved  the  germ  of  the  fa- 
mous Mbfpiac  ^^yKWfxioy,  It  was  to 
Mere's  house  that  Erasmus  repaired 
on  his  arrival.  More  was  now 
verging  on  thirty,  and  married  to 
his  second  wife,  Alice  Middleton, 
who  proved  an  affectionate  guardian 
to  the  infant  daughters  in  whom 
he  so  much  delighted.  He  was 
actively  engaged  in  business  as  a 
lawyer  after  his  retirement  under 
the  ban  of  royal  displeasure,  in 
which  Erasnoius  had  found  him  on 
his  second  visit  to  England.  Next 
to  Colet,  More,  though,  like  Colet 
himself,  considerably  younger  than 
Erasmas,  probably  exerted  a  greater 
inflaenoe  upon  his  mind  than  any 
man  of  the  time.  The  fascination 
of  More's  society  is  a  frequent  sub- 
ject of  remark ;  and  in  genius  he 
was  acknowledged  to  stand  alone 
among  his  countrymen.  *^  It  is  a 
question  whether  it  was  at  Oxford 
or  in  London  that  Erasmus  first 
made  More's  acquaintance.  At  all 
events,  it  was  about  the  time  of 
Erasmus'  first  visit  to  England  that 
More  was  hurried  away  by  bis 
father  from  Oxford,  out  of  t£e 
reach  of  the  idle,  if  not  dangerous, 
attractions  of  the  new  learning  that 
was  there  coming  into  vogue,  to 
enter  in  London  upon  the  duties  of 


the  profession  for  which  ho  was 
designed.  What  More's  father 
thought  of  the  course  of  lectures 
delivered  by  his  son  on  the  De  Ci- 
vitaie  Dei  in  a  London  church, 
shortly  afler  his  being  called  to  the' 
bar,  does  not  appear.  .  In  their  love 
of  learning  and  relish  of  wit  Eras- 
mus and  More  wei*e  kindred  spirits, 
and  they  revelled  in  the  intercourse 
which  they  now  enjoyed.  Encour- 
aged by  More,  Erasmus  sat  down  to 
finish  the  satire  which  he  had  com- 
menced on  his  journey.  In  a  letter 
to  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  Erasmus  says 
of  More :  *  Indeed,  it  was  he  who 
instigated  me  to  write  my  Praise 
of  Folly,  which  is  as  much  in  my 
way  as  for  a  camel  to  dance.'  This 
is  a  graceful  exaggeration,  for  the 
original  inspiration  came  only  from 
the  name  of  More,  and  the  Gollo^ 
quies  with  innumerable  passages  in 
other  works  in  the  same  vein  of 
humour,  remain  to  refute  this  disr 
avowal  of  originality. 

The  part  played  by  More  throws 
light  upon  that  played  by  Erasmus; 
so  far  as  it  is  an  elucidation  of  one 
mystery  to  produce  another.  The 
intellectual  tendencies  of  both 
More  and  Erasmus  left  the  Refor- 
mation lagging  in  the  rear;  yet 
both  in  the  end  assumed  an  attitude 
of  hostility  to  it;  both  seemed  to 
countenance  superstitions  which 
they  despised.  Even  if  we  are 
debarred  from  arguing  to  the  liberal 
tone  of  More's  theology  from  a  pro- 
fessed romance,  there  is  plenty  of 
other  evidence  to  point  to.  His  ap- 
proval of  the  Praise  of  Folly  would 
in  itself  be  sufficient.  But  the 
support  lent  by  More  to  Erasmus 
was  not  confined  to  private  appro- 
bation. In  15 19  More  received  a 
letter  from  a  monk,  acting  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  his  Order,  in  which 
great  apprehension  was  expressed 


^  'Johannes  ColetuB,  vir  acria  exactique  judicii,  in  familiaribns  colloquiia  aubinde 
dicenb  Eolet,  Britaniii«  non  nisi  unicum  ease  ingenium ;  cum  hsc  insula  tot  egregiis  in- 
Sesiis  floreat'    So  writes  Erasmus  of  More  {Op.,  iii.  477,  A). 
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lest  he,  the  greatest  of  Ens'lisli  lay- 
men, slionid  allow  himself  to  he 
contaminated  bj  Erasmns,  and  a 
charge  was  brought  against  the 
latter  on  the  groimd  of  denying  the 
infallibility  of  the  Fathers.  In  a 
▼ery  cogent  reply  More  alluded  to 
the  controversies  between  Angustine 
and  Jerome,  in  which  they  flatly 
contradict  one  another,  and  sided 
against  faith 'in  favour  of  the  laws 
of  thought.  From  the  same  letter 
it  is  clear  that  what  went  a  great 
way  to  prevent  Erasmus  from  sym- 
patiusing  heartily  with  Luther  had 
the  same  effect  upon  More — the  Au- 
gustinian  tenets  of  Luther.  Speak- 
ing of  the  doctrine  of  the  danmation 
of  unbaptised  infants,  he  asks  how 
many  there  are  who  believe  it  now 
except  Luther,  sticking  tooth-and- 
nail  to  Augustine  ?  ^*  But  to  have 
withheld  support  from  Luther  and 
to  have  displayed  the  intolerance 
More  is  related  to  have  done  are 
two  very  different  things.  The  in- 
tolerance itself  may  have  been  ex- 
aggerated, and  Erasmus  records  it 
to  More's  credit  that  during  his 
chancellorship  no  one  was  executed 
for  heresy ;  but,  when  all  rednctions 
are  made,  the  discrepancy  that  still 
remains  between  the  More  of  lite- 
rature and  the  More  of  practical 
life,  the  one  undoing  the  precepts 
of  the  other,  may  well  make  us  pause 
before  harshly  condemning  a  less 
degree  of  inconsistency  in  Eras- 
mus. What  in  the  lower  nature  of 
Erasmus  we  are  tempted  to  ascribe 
to  cowardice  was  certainly  in  the 
high-souled  More  never  due  to  such 
a  cause.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  More,  notwithstanding  the 
boldness  of  his  speculations,  was  a 
very  slave  to  authority;  he  was 
ready,  at  the  bidding  of  the  society 


in  which  he  lived,  to  abjure  liii 
private  convictions  in  deference  t< 
the  traditions  of  the  past.  G7ii< 
same  sort  of  spirit  betrays  ibsel: 
even  in  the  Utopia,  which  presentf 
a  scheme  of  social  tyranny*^  onl^^ 
equalled  by  that  of  Comte  himself 
The  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  liis 
fellows  is  the  root  of  all  moralifcj" ; 
but  it  may  be  carried  to  sucli  a 
vicious  excess  as  to  defeat  its  omvti 
object  and  degrade  the  individual, 
which  is  in  ihe  end  to  injure  the 
community.  Had  More  and  men 
like  More  been  allowed  to  follow  out 
the  paths  they  had  opened  up,  tHere 
might  have  been  a  reformation  ac- 
complished on  a  different  basis  from 
what  actually  took  place ;  but,  as  it 
was,  the  daring  self-assertion  of 
Luther,  accompanying  what  ^were 
held  to  be  intellectual  errors,  frigh- 
tened back  More  in  England,  as  it 
did  Sadolet  and  others  in  Italy,  into 
the  old  beaten  track  of  submission 
to  the  Church. 

We  left  Erasmus  composing  his 
Praise  of  Folly  in  the  house  of 
More,  and,  though  the  book  was  not 
published  till  his  next  return  to  the 
Continent^  it  will  be  as  well  to  take  a 
brief  notice  of  it  here.  A  satire  as 
bold  as  was  ever  written,  it  is  in- 
geniously thrown  into  the  mouth  of 
Folly  herself,  which  afforded  Eras- 
mus a  convenient  outlet  if  any  of 
her  votaries  felt  aggrieved.  Man^ 
it  is  shown,  is  altogether  bom  in 
folly,  and  folly  is  his  best  friend 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Be- 
fore Folly  has  done  speaking  the 
food  for  merriment  she  offers  has 
turned  to  wormwood;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  production  is  in 
the  hghtest  and  happiest  vein. 

The  science,   the  medicine,   the 
theology,  the  institutions — apolitical 


'*  'Nisi  quod  Lutherus  fertur  Augustini  doctrinam  mordicus  tenens  antiquatam 
sententiam  nirsus  instaurare.* 

**  £.g.  '  If  any  be  desirous  to  walke  abrode  into  the  feldes,  or  into  the  country  yat 
belongeth  to  the  same  citie  that  he  dwelleth  in,  obteinvnge  the  good  will  of  kisfathery  and 
the  contente  of  his  wvfs,  he  is  not  prohibited.' — ^Beprint.  Trans,  by  BalphBobinson,  p.  96. 
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isd  Teligiona — of  the  day,  all  oome 
in  for  tbeir  share  of  derisioB ;  the 
rbole  scholastic  system  is  made 
oerdlees  fan  of;  not  the  reign- 
ing Pope  himself  is  spared.'^  And 
jrt  Europe  only  laughed;  Leo  X. 
read  the  book  through  and  enjoyed 
it,  withont  resenting  the  insolt  to 
Ms  predecessor ;  while  such  was  the 
ignorance  of  the  monks,  who,  of 
course,  came  in  for  the  hardest 
hitdog,  that  not  nntil  the  book  had 
been  translated  did  it  dawn  upon 
them  that  they  were  being  made 
game  of  In  lus  writings  Erasmns 
Tieglected  the  maxim  which  he  puts 
into  the  month  of  Folly,  and  which 
in  priv^  intercourse  he  was  more 
incfined  to  respect :  *  Whatever  the 
fool  has  in  his  heart,  he  shows  on  his 
hct,  and  declares  with  his  lips;  but 
vise  men  have  two  tongues,  with 
ooe  of  which  they  speak  the  truth, 
with  ^e  other  what  the  occasion 
m&j  seem  to  demand.'  (Tauch.,  ii., 
335-6).  But  the  freedom  of  Eras- 
mus' public  utterances  never  did 
him  harm  with  men  of  culture  and 
station,  by  whom  he  seems  always 
to  have  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
licenaed  jester.  The  high  places  of 
the  eanh  were  in  that  day  full  of 
wickedness,  but  in  Church  and 
State  alike  men  were  ready  to  laugh 
at  their  own  corruption,  till  Luther 
drove  them  into  a  firantic  defence  of 
abases. 

Some  four  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  this  book  the  monks  found 
a  champion  in  Martin  Dorpius,  one 
of  the  rising  lights  among  the  or- 
thodox at  the  University  of  Lou- 
Tain.  Dorpius  expostulated  with 
Erasmus  on  his  disrespect  for  the 
clergy  along  with  another  object 
of  veneration,   the    received    text 


of  the  Bible.  With  regard  to  the 
former  charge,  Erasmus  blandly 
pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
object  of  the  Laus  ShdtituB  was 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Enchiridion,  only  compassed  in  a 
somewhat  different  fashion.  Dor- 
pius was  eventually  convinced  and 
expelled. 

We  have  seen  that  on  a  former 
visit  to  England  Erasmus  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Bishop  Fisher, 
of  Bochester.  Fisher  was  Chan- 
cellor of  Cambridge,  and  an  advo- 
cate of  the  new  learning,  which  he 
desired  to  see  introduced  there. 
Through  his  influence  Erasmus 
was  now  invited  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Queen's.  He  was  formally  appoint- 
ed Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity, 
and  if  not  also  Professor  of  Ghreek, 
he  at  all  events  gave  lectures  on 
that  subject. 

Erasmus  has  himself  left  a  sketch 
(Op.,  iii.  130,  A)  of  the  change  that 
came  over  the  studies  of  Cambridge 
about  this  period.  Thirty  years 
before  his  arrival  this  seat  of  learn- 
ing had  been  ^Eist  bound  in  Scholas- 
ticism. Alexander,^  ^  the  Parva 
Logiculia,^'  a  garbled  Aristotle, 
and  the  subtleties  of  the  Scotists 
had  till  then  constituted  the  food  of 
the  Cambridge  intellect.  Now, 
however,  the  sluggish  waters  were 
stirred.  Latin  authors  whose  very 
names  were  before  unknown  were 
being  introduced;  the  study  of 
mathematics,  in  which  Cambridge 
was  destined  to  attain  such  excel- 
lence, was  set  on  foot ;  Aristotle, 
restored  to  his  proper  dress,  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  person  who 
had  passed  under  his  name  before ; 
and  Erasmus  had  come  to  sow  the 


*  Tsuchn.,  vol.  ii.  p.  380. 

"  Not  the  Greek  commentator  on  AriBtotle,  but  Alexandre  de  Villedien,  a  Sreton 
monk,  author  of  the  Boctrinale^  a  treatise  on  grammar  in  leonine  verse,  written  about 
1242,  and  tao^t  in  all  the  schools  of  Europe. 

**  Theworkof  Petms  Hispanus,  who  was  raised  to  the  Papal  chair  as  John  XXI. 
He  died  in  1277.  See  Manse's  .<^ncA«  Introduction,  p.  xxzviii.  (4th  ed.).  The  mne- 
oonic  lines,  '  Barbaza  Celarent,*  &c.,  seem  to  have  leapt  in  maturity  from  the  headof  this 
aathor.  ji 
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seed  that  was  to  bear  fruit  after- 
wards in  a  Person  and  a  Shilleto. 

The  beginning  made  by  the 
Oxford  -  tanght  Dutchman  was, 
however,  modest  enough.  We 
find  him  writing  to  a  Mend  that  he 
had  hitherto  lectured  on  the 
Grammar  of  Chry soleras  •'  to  a  thin 
audience,  but  hoped  to  have  a 
better  attendance  when  he  com- 
menced that  of  Theodore  Gaza'* 
(Op,y  iii.  no,  C).  The  work  of 
Erasmus  was  well  carried  on  after- 
wards by  Dr.  Richard  Croke,  who 
had  been  to  Leipzig,  not  to  learn, 
but  to  teach  Greek,  and  who  was 
appointed  by  Fisher  professor  at 
Cambridge  in  15x9. 

Erasmus  did  not  stay  long  at 
Cambridge.  He  was  always  more 
bent  upon  learning  than  teaching  ; 
and,  besides,  he  did  not  find  Cam- 
bridge pay.  The  living  of  Aiding, 
ton,  in  Kent,  which  was  presented 
him  by  Warham,  was  doubtless 
a  post  far  more  to  his  liking  ;  but, 
though  Erasmus  loved  ease,  he 
included  in  that  conception  ease  of 
conscience,  and  resigned  the  living, 
as  he  did  not  know  a  word  of 
English.  Warham,  however,  in- 
sisted on  his  retaining  an  annual 
sum  out  of  the  revenues,  gracefully 
remarking  that  he  taught  the 
teachers.^* 

During  this  visit  Erasmus  re- 
newed his  intimacy  with  Colet,  who 
was  now  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to 
which  post  he  had  been  appointed 


in    1504.     Week   after   week,  and 
year  after  year,  the  voice  of  Oolet 
was  heard  pleading  now  in  London, 
as  before  in  Oxford,  for  the    re- 
ligion of  the  spirit  in  place  of  the 
religion  of  observance ;   nor  woixld 
he  ever  accept  a  single  farthing  for 
his  labours.     His  method  of  preacH- 
ing  was,  instead  of  illustrating^    a 
single  text,  to  choose  a  subject,  such 
as  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  the 
Apostles'    Creed,    or    the    Lord's 
Prayer,  and  give  a  series  of  lectares 
upon    it.    His  sermons  drew   the 
Lollards,  who  had  no  easy  time  of 
it   just  then.    It  was  while  Eras- 
mus was    at  Cambridge  that   his 
friend  Ammonius  of  Lucca  ^  wrote 
to  him  a  sentence  that  was  destined 
to  be  better   remembered  than  its 
author  :  *  that  it  would  be  no  won- 
der if  the  price  of  wood  went  up, 
there  were  so  many  heretics  being 
burned.'        Things     indeed     were 
coming  to  such  a  pass  that  ener- 
getic   measures    of    reform    were 
fiiought    necessary.      Convocation 
met  in  St.  Paul's,  and  upon  Colet 
devolved    the    duty  of   preaohing 
before  the  Bishops.     Without  minc- 
ing matters,  he  gave  them  te  under- 
stand that  they  had  better  begin  by 
reforming  themselves.*^ 

But  Colet's  labours  were  not 
confined  to  matters  ecclesiastical. 
He  had  already  founded  his  school 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  for  the 
free  education  of  153  children. 
Eor  this  he  would  fain  have   had 


"  Emanuel  Chrysoloraa  taught  Greek  in  Italy  when  sent  over  on  an  embassy  to  re- 
quest aid  against  the  Turks.  He  was  afterwards  induced  ta  return  and  teach  Greek 
publicly  at  Florence.  Died  in  141 5,  at  Constance,  during  the  time  of  the  Council ;  not 
without  leaving  a  numerous  brood  of  Hellenists  behind  him. 

**  Theodore  Gaza  came  to  Italy  in  1430,  when  his  birth-place,  Thessalonika,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

**  The  speech  which,  being  vivd  voce,  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  simple  enough,  k 
reported  by  Ehenanus  in  all  the  pomp  of  rhetoric :  '  Quis  te  sequins  ex  ecclesiastioo  pro- 
ventu  vivat,  qui  scriptis  utilissimis  ipsos  eoclesiarum  prssfectos,  presbyteros  inatruls, 
doces,  a^juvas,  tmus  onines ;  nee  illos  tantum,  sod  et  cnnctas  ubique  terrarum  ecclesias, 
quibus  illi  singulis  singuli  dumtaxat  prsesint  et  prosint.'  Would  that  Tacitus  had  been 
Uie  model  of  &e  scholars  of  the  Bevival ! 

**  An  Italian  who,  haviug  come  to  seek  his  fortune  in  England,  had  been  appointed 
Latin-secretary  to  Henry  VIII. 

^  The  sermon  is  given  in  extmso  in  Mr.  Seebohm's  Oxford  Reformers, 
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Erasniiis     as     head-xnasier ;     but 
EnsmiiB  was  not  to  be  entrapped, 
though  he  gave  a  Fellow  of  Cam- 
bridge a  severe  rebuke  for  speak- 
iBg   slightinglj    of    the    work    of 
education.     The  great  scholar,  how- 
ever, took  an  affectionate  interest 
in  the   new  institution,  and  wrote 
for  its  nae  prayers  and  hymns  to 
^  Child  Jeans,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.^'     Fiurther,  to  testify  his 
interest,  and  not  without  a  view  to 
some    pecuniary    return,   he    sent 
Colet  a    treatise.  Be   Copid,^  for 
the  use  of   the    school,  in  which 
be  shows  the  ineenuouu  youth   of 
London  how  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
pess  a  Bunple  sentence  like   '  Tusb 
litem  me  magnopere  delectarunt ' 
in  so  many  ways  as  to  fill  several 
pages.    In  ringing  the  changes  on 
another  sentence — selected  on   ac- 
eoont  of  the  absence  of  synonyms  to 
the  words  that  compose  it,  '  Semper 
dmn  vivam,  tni  meminero  ' — he  is 
in^dred  by  the  name  of  More  (by 
which  he  replaces  the  pronoun)  to 
doable    exuberance,  till  the  head 
peifiectly  swims  with    the    never- 
ending  flow  of   an  always  happy 
phraseology. 

Anodier  book  composed  for  the 
use  of  St.  Paul's  school  must  re- 
oeiTe  a  moment's  notice,  though  it 
was  only  touched  up  by  Erasmus. 
Colei,  wanting  a  Latin  Granunar 
for  his  school,  asked  Linacre  to 
write  one.  Linacre  complied,  and 
with  great  pains  composed  a  Gram- 
mar in  six  books,  which  was  after- 
wards brought  into  general  use. 
Colet,  however,  thought  it  above 
the  capacity  of  his  scholars,  and,  at 
^  risk  of  offending  Linacre,  re- 
]»laced  it  by  a  short  treatise  of  his 
own,  On  the  Consiruetian  of  the 
Eight  Parts  of  Speech.  This  re- 
ceiTed  additions  from  the  hands  of 
Eiasmns,  Lily,  and  others,  and 
finaltycame  into  vogue  under  the 


name  of  Lily's  Grammar.  Lily  had 
been  appointed  head-master  of  St. 
Paul's  school  by  Colet.  He  had 
studied  Greek  in  Italy,  and  resided 
for  some  time  in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes, 
where  Greece  still  lingered  on  in 
decrepit  decline. 

But  where,  all  this  ti^e,  were 
those  visions  of  royal  patronage 
which  had  lured  Erasmus  across  the 
Alps?  The  excitement  of  war 
made  Henry  forget  to  play  the 
Msdcenas,  if  he  had  ever  meant  to 
do  so.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Julius  II.  the  Holy  League  had  been 
inaugurated  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Italy ;  and  Heniy, 
who  had  joined  it,  was  engaged  m 
harassing  the  French  in  &eir  own 
country,  where  he  succeeded  in 
capturing  Toumay.  The  proceed- 
ings set  on  foot  by  Julius  in  Italy 
resulted  in  the  battle  of  Bavenna, 
which  was  disastrous  to  all  con- 
cerned. But  the  days  of  this  firo- 
eating  pontiff*  wero  numbered,  and 
in  15 13  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
more  peaceful,  though,  in  his  own 
way,  not  less  pagan,  Leo  X. 

Failing  to  see  his  hopes  accom- 
plished in  England,  Erasmus  went 
off*  again  to  the  Continent.  Better 
prospects  seemed  there  to  open  to 
him ;  as  he  received  the  honour  of 
being  appointed  Counsellor  to  the 
young  Prince  Charles  of  Austria, 
who  was  then  holding  Court  at 
Brussels.  To  vindicate  his  title, 
and  deserve  his  pension,  Erasmus, 
a  year  or  two  later,  wrote  a  treatise 
entitled  Listiiutio  Frincipia  Ghriatu 
ant,  which,  of  course,  was  dedicated 
to  Charles.  When  the  Prince,  on 
the  death  of  Maximilian,  became 
Emperor  under  the  title  of  Charles 
v.,  he  wished  to  show  his  zeal  for 
Erasmus  by  appointing  him  to  a 
bishopric  in  Sicily.  The  idea 
tickled  and  somewhat  frightened 
Erasmus,  who  would  not  have  cx- 


"  They  may  he  read  at  the  end  of  the  Leyden  edition. 
**  De  lUHIque  verbarum  ac  rtrum  copid  lihri  duo. 
TOL.  im. — NO.  LXXni.   KBW  SERIES. 
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changed  Mb  independence  for  any 
bishopric. 

But  Erasmns  had  other  reasons 
for  coming  to  the  Continent  be- 
sides hopes  ofpatronage:  The  fame 
of  Aldus  at  Venice  was  being  ri- 
yalled  at  6&le  by  the  Amerbachs 
and  Froben.  They  had  abeady 
issned  an  edition  of  the  Adages 
\rithont  leave  asked  of  the  author, 
and  now  Erasmus,  instead  of  re* 
senting  the  *  piracy,*  if  such  a  term 
were  applicable  to  this  sort  of  action 
before  tne  days  of  copyright,  came 
to  supply  them  with  nis  latest  ad- 
ditions and  corrections.  Froben  was 
now  the  head  of  the  firm,  Amerbach, 
the  lather,  being  dead,  but  having 
lefb  worthy  representatives  in  his 
sons,  whom  he  had  got  carefully 
educated  in  the  three  learned  lan- 
guages. Erasmus,  who  had  en- 
joyed his  incognito  appearance  to 
Aldus,  announced  himself  at  first  as 
a  plenipotentiaiy  from  the  monarch 
of  letters,  and  broke  the  revelation 
of  his  identity  by  declaring  that  he 
was  so  like  his  employer  that  there 
was  no  knowing  one  &om  the  other. 
Froben's  delist,  which  knew  no 
bounds,  was  of  a  pieee  with  the 
whole  reception  of  Erasmus,  for  his 
journey  through  the  German  towns 
had  been  like  a  triumphal  pro- 
gress. This  visit  of  Erasmus  to 
B&le  was  not  of  very  long  duration, 
and,  as  we  shall  have  to  accompany 
him  thither  again,  the  important 
acquaintances  whom  he  there  made 
can  afibrd  to  wait  for  notice.  During 
his  stay  he  was  immersed  in  labours 
on  the  New  Testament  and  on  St. 
Jerome. 

With  a  flightiness  characteristic 
at  once  of  the  man  and  the  author, 
Erasmus  again  makes  off  for  Eng- 
land. On  his  way  he  &lls  in  at 
Frankfiirt  with  Renchlin,  who  begs 
him  to  exert  his  influence  at  Rome 


on  his  behalf.  This  great  name 
must  not  be  passed  over  with  a 
casual  mention. 

The  case  of  Beuchlin  was  the 
battle-field  on  which  the  forces  of 
obstruction  and  progress  first  tried 
their  strength.  It  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  latter — a  victory 
soon  abused.  Beuchlin  was  the 
earliest  of  the  great  Transalpine 
scholars,  being  some  dozen  years 
*older  than  Erasmns;  nor  was  his 
&.me,  like  that  of  Erasmus,  purely 
literary.  A  long  life  was  dniwing 
to  an  honoured  close,  when  the  de- 
clining years  of  the  scholar  were 
molested  by  the  monks.     In    his 

Johannes  Argyropylus,^^^  hearmg 
him  speak  Greek,  had  mourned  the 
exile  of  his  countiy  beyond  the  Alps. 
But  Beuchlin,  not  content  with 
Ghreek,  had  gone  on  to  Hebrew, 
since  the  death  of  Jerome  neglected 
by  Christian  scholars.  He  had 
studied  the  Cabbala,  and  was  deep 
in  mystical  meanings  of  Scripture. 
In  his  last  extant  letter  to  Erasmus, 
Colet  characteristically  obserres 
that  the  end  of  these  studies  can 
only  be  piety  and  enlightenmeat, 
and  that  there  is  a  shorter  way  to 
these — ^through  Christ.  The  monks, 
however,  thought  the  Cabbala  no 
road,  either  long  or  short,  to  edifica- 
tion. Greek  was  an  *  heretical  lan- 
guage,' but  Hebrew  was  worse  than 
heresy.  A  Jew  named  Pfefferkoni, 
who  had  been  led  to  a  conyiction 
of  his  errors,  was  in  the  year  1509 
put  forward  to  propose  that  all 
Hebrew  books,  except  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, should  be  committed  to  the 
flames.  Beuchlin  natnrally  opposed 
the  design.  From  that  moment  he 
became  the  victim  of  a  furious 
persecution  from  the  Dominicans, 
headed  by  James  Hoohstraten,  the 
Inquisitor,  by  Arnold  of  Tungem, 


**  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  Greebi  who  found  their  way  into  Italy.  He  supported 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  at  Florence,  which  did  not  take  there  as  well  as  the  Platonic 
introduced  by  Gemisthus  Pletha 
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iBd   by  a  tbird,  Trhoae  heart  was 
mcfre  in  &alt  than  his  head,    Or- 
toinTis  Oratans.     Hoohatraten  cited 
Reachlin  before  the  Court  of  In- 
quisition at  Mexxtz,  in    1513,   bat 
Beuchlin  refnsed    to  have  Hoch. 
straten,  a  declared  enemj,  for  his 
judge.     On  the  14th  of  April,  in 
the  following  year,  the  Bi^op  of 
Spejsr,  to  irhom  the  case  was  com- 
mitted  by  Leo,  imposed  silence  on 
the  enemies  of  Benchlin — ^an  impo- 
tent   sentence.      The    persecntion 
condnned  with  unabated  violence, 
and  Beuchlin   was   formallj    con* 
demned  by  the  Universities  of  Paris, 
'Ments,  Erfbrt,  and  Louvain.     All 
the  powers  of  darkness  were  arrayed 
against  him,  but,  on  the  other  luuid, 
he  reooYGd  sympathy  and  support 
fiwn  men  of  cidtare  everywhere. 
It  was  not  till  the  case  was  tried  at 
JSome,  and  Beuchlin  acquitted  on 
Jdy  2,  1516,  that  he  obtained  any 
peace  from  bis  foes,  if  even  then. 

But  Benchlin  was  amply  avenged 
by  the  most  unsparing  satire  ever 
written — ^the  JBptetohB  Ohacurorum 
Virorwm.  The  blow  was  dealt  in 
the  dark,  and  so  fine  was  the 
8ta\etto.point  that  the  monks 
walked  about  for  some  time  with- 
out knowing  they  were  wounded. 
A  sliort  while  before,  the  EpisiolcB 
lUudrium  Viromm  had  displayed 
the  sympathy  of  men  of  letters  for 
Benchlin,  and  now  some  worthy 
monks,  ^sclaiming  all  pretensions 
to  &me  themselves,  and  hinting  in 
the  title  at  the  arrogance  of  weir 
adyersaries,  are  supposed  to  put 
forward  letters  on  their  side  of  the 
controversy  containing  their  own 
eologiums  on  one  another  couched 
in  portentous  Latin,  together  with 
ihsar  comments  on  men  and  things 
in  genera],  and  many  communica- 
tions from  friend  to  friend.  By 
this  means  the  eyes  of  the  public 
were  aided^  to  take  a  steady  view 
of  the   monks  undazzled  by    the 


traditional  nimbus— and  Lather 
became  a  possibility.  The  credit 
or  otherwise  of  the  satire  is  divided 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  between 
three  persons — Hutten,  Grotus,  and 
Buschins.  It  was  brought  out  in* 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  was 
published  in  15 16,  the  second  in- 
the  year  following.  Li  the  formep 
year  Sir  Thomas  More  writes  thus 
to  Erasmus : 

The  Letters  of  Obacure  Men  are  raptu- 
rously received  both  by  the  learned  who  see 
the  joke,  and  the  unlearned  who  take  them 
seiiouflly.  The  latter,  when  we  laugh,  think 
we  are  ridiculing  the  style,  which  £ey  don't 
profess  to  defend,  but  say  it  is  quite  com- 
pensated by  the  goodness  of  the  matter ;  and 
that  there  is  a  fine  blade  hidden  under  a 
rude  scabbard.** 

Most  assuredly  there  was:  but 
we  might  be  inclined  to  think  that 
More  was  here  giving  the  rein  to 
his  own  wit,  did  not  Sir  William 
Hamilton  remind  us  that  an  edition 
of  the  book  was  dedicated  by 
Michael  Mattaire  to  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  and  reviewed  by  that  critic^ 
without  either  editor  or  reviewer- 
having  the  fisdntest  suspicion  that 
the  letters  were  not  genuine.  Steele's 
theory  was  that  someone  had  thought . 
the  cheapest  and  most  efiectual  way 
of  exposing  the  monks  would  be 
by  publishing  their  own  letters. 

Erasmus  seems  to  have  had  no 
hand  in  the  Epistles,  at  the  publi- 
cation of  which  he  always  professed 
himself  rather  shocked;  but  as  a 
matter  of  course  they  were  ascribed 
to  him,  just  as  every  fatherless  joke 
fastened  itself  at  Bome  upon  Cicero 
and  in  England  upon  Sydney  Smith. 
The  Julius  Exdvsus,  in  like  manner, 
the  Gaptivitcu  BabyhnicOf  the  Evhu- 
lu8,  the  Lamentationes  Petri,  the 
Nemo  and  Febris  of  Hutten — every- 
thing whose  parents  disowned  it, 
provided  its  Latin  garb  were  fairly 
respectable,  was  ascribed  to  a  mind 
prolific  enough  in  its  own  produc^ 


«  flr.  Op.,  iii.  1575,  A. 
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tions.  All  anoh  sarmises,  however, 
were  made  short  work  of  hy  Eras- 
mus.*' 

In  writing  to  Leo  X.,  Erasmus, 
according  to  request,  put  in  a  very 
earnest  plea  for  Benchlin .  The  cause 
was,  indeed,  entirely  his  own,  not 
one  which,  like  Luther's  after- 
wards, he  might  not  approve  of,  or 
could  shelve ;  nor  was  there  any- 
thing in  this  conduct  to  give  the 
lie  to  the  caustic  remark  of  the 
authors  of  the  Epistles :  *  Erasmus 
est  homo  pro  se.'  The  mention  of 
this  letter  carries  us  back  again  to 
more  than  a  year  before  the  acquit- 
tal of  Beuchlin  at  Rome.  It  was 
written  from  England,  and  con- 
tained a  curious  mixture  of  the 
freedom  warranted  by  Erasmus' 
intellectual  position  with  the  ser- 
vile flattery  of  the  day,  the  latter 
element,  however,  greatly  predomi- 
nating. But  much  of  the  praise 
that  appears  extravagant  was  doubt- 
less sincere ;  for  Leo  was  a  man  of 
peace  and  letters — ^large  elements 
these  in  the  ideal  of  Erasmus.  The 
attack  on  Beuchlin    had    warned 


Erasmus  that  he  had  better  see  to 
his  own  safety  while  yet  there  was 
time,  if  he  meant,  as  he  fully  did, 
to  go  on  publishing;  and  what 
better  refuge  could  he  find  than 
behind  the  SBgis  of  Home?  The 
object  of  the  letter  then  was  to  ask 
leave  to  dedicate  to  Leo  his  forth- 
coming edition  of  St.  Jerome.  The 
Pope  returned  a  very  gracious  per- 
mission, and  at  the  same  time  sent 
a  letter  to  Henry,  recommending 
Erasmus  to  his  notice.  But  the 
'  Flying  Dutchman  '  had  again  left 
for  the  Continent  before  these  de- 
spatches  reached  England.  The 
Pope's  letter  took  effect  with  the 
King,  and  when  Erasmus  after- 
wards madje  his  appearance  in  Eng- 
land, he  and  Wolsey  at  length 
showed  themselves  really  bent  on 
securing  the  scholar,  by  their  offer 
of  a  good  house  and  a  pension  of 
600  florins,  if  he  would  only  be  con- 
tent to  settle.  But  it  was  then  too 
late ;  nor  shall  we  after  this  have 
occasion  to  mention  England  in  con- 
nection with  Erasmus. 

{To  he  continued.) 


*•  He  says :  *  Nullum  adhac  opus  conscripsi,  neque  conscripturus  sum,  cui  non  pnefigam 
nomcn  meum.* — Op.,  iii.  324,  A. 
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No.  IL— MORBIHAN. 

rB  last  of  the  travellers  wbo 
sets  forth  on  his  joamey 
through  Brittany  in  the  middle  of 
October  has  many  compensations 
for  the  unbroken  spell  of  glorious 
weather  his  predecessors  have 
most  likely  enjoyed  from  May  till 
September.  If  the  days  are  short 
and  the  evenings  long,  if  the  fitful 
gleams  of  sunshine  alternate  with 
gusts  of  wind  and  April-like 
showers,  if  the  roads  are  miry  and 
the  icstic  lanes,  so  suggestive  of 
Devonshire,  impracticable,  at  least 
he  has  the  satisfaction  of  a  com- 
fortable inn  and  blazing  wood 
fire,  of  many  a  lovely  rainbow 
spanmng  the  yellow  woods  and 
hanging  pastures,  of  additional 
wOdness  and  majesty  lent  by  sombre 
skiesand  rushing  winds  to  the  lonely 
pine  forest,  the  mountain  torrent, 
and,  above  all,  the  rocky  coast. 
Then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
S8  Cur  as  creature  comforts  go,  he 
fares  &r  better :  the  best  rooms 
are  at  his  disposal,  he  can  dine  how 
and  when  he  pleases,  he  can  have 
the  best  scat  in  the  diligence,  the 
best  horse  and  carriage;  in  fine, 
the  best  of  everything,  without 
depriving  anyone  else.  Thus, 
althoQgh  I  started  from  Nantes 
80  late  as  the  15th  of  October, 
and  encountered  an  unusual  amount 
of  bad  weather  for  the  time  of  the 
year,  I  think  such  an  inconvenience 
is  more  endurable  than  that  of 
snltry  days,  crowded  inns  and 
railway  carriages,  and  all  kinds  of 
delays  aud  hindrances  inevitable 
during  the  '  Tourist'  season.  It 
hi^pened  to  be  market-day,  when 
a  good  many  countryfolks  travel 
on  the  Ligne  de  Bretagne ;  and  an 
incident  that  occurred  to  me,  whilst 
waiting  for  the  train,  gave  the  key- 
note of  that  Breton  character  of 


which  I  had  heard  so  much  during 
the  last  few  weeks.  An  old  peasant 
woman  in  the  characteristic  cos- 
tume of  Morbihan — black  dress, 
embroidered  chemisette,  and  spot- 
less  white  coiffure^  with  broad  lap- 
pets pinned  up  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  Ionic  scroll  on  the  head — came 
up  to  me  and  said,  *  Are  you 
going  into  Brittany  ?  If  so,  travel 
in  the  same  compartment  with  me, 
and  then  we  can  help  each  other 
with  our  baskets.  This  is  the  tone 
taken  by  all — ^friendly,  nay,  familiar, 
yet  perfectly  respectful,  and  with- 
out a  vestige  of  anything  that 
could  be  called  impertinence.  The 
Breton  is  proud,  dignified,  serious. 
Whether  you  converse  with  your 
driver,  whose  bare  feet  are  encased 
in  straw  and  sdbots,  and  who  can 
only  express  himself  in  imperfect 
French,  or  with  the  learned  doctor 
you  find  quietly  pursuing  his  avo- 
cations in  his  native  town  at  the 
Land's  End  of  France,  you  per- 
ceive the  same  leading  charac- 
teristic— an  ardent  love  of  all 
pertaining  to  La  Bretagne,  a  lofty 
bearing,  and  a  depth  and  balance 
of  character,  quite  consistent  with 
our  preconceived  notions  gained 
from  history  and  romance.  It  is 
the  same  with  all  classes — ^inn- 
keepers, shop-people,  townsfolk, 
and  countryfolk.  They  receive  you 
with  courtesy,  nay,  honhomiey  and 
do  everything  in  their  power  to 
make  you  comfortable,  but  with- 
out any  obsequiousness,  and  much 
less  servility;  and  not  the  least 
of  the  numerous  pleasures  of  tra- 
velling in  Britteny  is  the  per- 
petual intercourse  with  frank  out- 
spoken countr3rfolks,  who  neither- 
bow  nor  cringe  to  their  so-called 
superiors,  but  treat  them  exactly 
the  same  as  their  own  friends  and 
neighbours.  The  same  democratic 
spirit  more  or  less  animates  all  the 
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French  population,  though  not 
olwajs  comDined  vrith  the  stnrdi- 
ness  and  sterling  qnalities  of  the 
Breton  character.  Thus,  third-class 
carriages  are  provided  with  foot- 
warmers  and  reserved  compartments 
for  ladies,  and  third-class  passengers 
meet  with  the  same  courtesy  and  re- 
spect as  first  and  second.  Those  who 
travel  third  class  in  England  know 
well  enough  that  it  is  not  so,  and 
that  ladies  travelling  alone  that 
way  have  to  put  np  with  smoke, 
often  with  drunken  passengers,  and 
other  inconveniences.  If  you  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  the 
countryfolks  and  see  their  cos- 
tumes, moreover,  you  must  travel  in 
Brittany  by  third  class,  especially 
on  Sundays  and  market-days,  when 
they  go  in  holiday  dress. 

Vannes  is  the  usual  halting 
place  of  travellers  entering  Brit- 
tany from  Southern  or  Central 
France,  and,  though  hastily  dis- 
missed by  guide-books,  has  a  pe- 
culiar interest.  In  the  first  place, 
•Vannes  is  the  threshold  of  that 
vast  consecrated  ground  —  for 
whether  the  stones  of  Carnac  and 
Locmariaquer  are  sepulchral,  monu- 
mental, or  religious,  we  must  so 
regard  it — of  those  Celtic  ancestors 
whose  worship  and  history  have 
been  lost  in  remote  ages ;  and,  in 
the  second,  the  little  Museum 
contains  relics  of  that  complicated 
,  historical  stratification  which  makes 
Brittany  so  interesting  a  country 
alike  for  the  archeaologist,  the  his- 
torian, and  the  artist.  By  turns 
Celtic,  Gallo-Boman,  Christian, 
Protestant,  Catholic,  Brittany  is 
still  the  land  of  mysticism,  legend, 
and  romance,  and  all  this  is  realised 
by  the  traveller  who  begins  his 
survey  here  with  the  rough  hewn 
implements  of  these  rude  fore- 
fathers--mere  chips  and  fragments 
:  of  flint  and  stone — then  passes  on 
to  the  oar-shaped  weapons  of  jade 
and  other  stone,  polished  smooth 
as  an  egg,  and  showing  considerable 
skill  and  manipulation ;  th^n  to  the 


small  metal  knives  and  daggers,  in 
form  reminding  you  of   the  thick- 
ribbed,     spade-shaped     leaves     of 
some  water-plants ;   the    bracelets, 
solid  pieces  of  bronee- beaten  out  into 
patterns;    the  rude  pottery;    then 
to  the  highly  finished  Roman  coins, 
medallions,    and    ornaments,     the 
medisDval  arms,    escnicheons,   and 
embroideries;  lastly,  the  relics  of 
those  powerful  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions whose  traces  are  scattered  so 
plentifully  over     Brittany.      Thus 
we  have  an  index  to  the  book  we 
are  about  to  read ;  if   many  of  its 
chapters  remain     mysteries     still, 
light  is  at  least  thrown  upon  some. 
It  is  worth  while   to    enter  the 
churches,  not  for  the  sake  of  any 
architectural    beauty  —  for     they 
are    here    insignificant,   and  filled 
with    every    imaginable    kind    of 
trumpery ;    grotesque   saints    and 
simpering  Virgins,  artificial  flowers, 
gold  tinsel,  and  death's-heads  mixed 
together — ^but    to  see   the   people. 
There  are  always  men  and  women 
kneeling    before   this      saint    and 
that ;  often  market   folks,  who  de- 
posit their  huge  baskets    on    the 
ground    whilst    they    pray,    with 
often   a  rapt  expression   on  their 
toil-worn,     weather-beaten     faces. 
And  on  a  bright  summer  day — for 
this  1 6th  of  October    I  speak  of 
reminded  me  of  July — there  is  no 
mora    charming  walk    than    that 
eastwai*d    of    ttie    town;    on   one 
side,    above    winding     river    and 
shady      walks      and     picturesque 
houses,    rise   the    grey   walls  and 
towers     of  the  old    fortificationB  ; 
on  the  other,  terrace  upon  terrace 
of  green  sward,  with  stately  ave- 
nues,   lead    to   a  broad    close  or 
green    from    whence     you      look 
across   Lombardy   poplars  towards 
Nantes.     Heaths,  woods,  pastures, 
and  rivers  make  up  a  wide  invigo- 
rating prospect.     How  every  inch 
of  ground  here  teems  with  historical 
associations.    It  was  at  Vannes  that 
Ceesar  encountered  the  Gkmls,  then 
ad    bellum    mobih'ter 
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«deriterqae  ezcitari ;  *  ihen  as  now, 
'snbiia  et  repentina  oonsiliay'   in 
thst  eea-fight   be    so    grapkicaUy 
describes.      All    travellers   should 
read    thiB    brief   acoonnt    of   the 
great  sea-fight  in  the  Mare  Gon- 
ffhiHom,  as  the   Onlf  of  Morbihan 
ms  called.     It  was  at  Yannes  that 
tibe  Yendean   prisoners,  after  the 
final  encoonter  with  Hoche  in  the 
Bay  of  Qniberon,  were  tried,   and 
a  nmnber  of  heroic  men  shot  in  the 
beaatifnl  l»wn-Hke  endosnre  I  have 
mentioned,  the  remainder  meeting 
the  mne  fbte  at  Anray.  That  even- 
ing I  went  to  St.  Anne,  the  Mecca  of 
BriilBiiy,  whither  resort  hundreds 
of  thoiwuds  of  pilgrims  yearly, 
BO  loi^r  all  on  foot  as  in  the  old 
dajSf   bat    by    excursion     trains, 
as  the  following,  advertisement  on 
the  walls  of    Qie  railway  station 
testified:  '  P61erinage  k  Ste.  Anne, 
Amray.    Billets  d'aSer  et  retour  i 
priz  redoit,  etc.  etc.'     The  fact  is, 
that  the   '  Pilgrimi^  season,'  ex- 
cept among  the  peasants,  answers 
verj  much  to  the  '  Tourist  season' 
with  us,  and  these  cheap   return 
ticiDetB  to  St.  Anne,  Mont  St.Michel, 
the   Pyrenees,    Borne,   and   other 
places,  are  often  used  by  pilgrims 
in  search  of  health,  pleasure,  and 
ciiaoge  of  scene  only.    I  remember 
asking  a  young  Catholic  lady  if  any 
of  her  friends  were  gone  on  a  cer- 
tain pilgrimage  that  had  just  before 
started  firom  Nantes,  and  she  said, 
^Sansdoute;  quevoulez-vousp  Cost 
la   saison    de  voyager.'     But  all 
this  was  over  now.  The  next  mom- 
iog,  when  I    looked    out    of  my 
vmdow  the  rain  was  pouring  down 
in  torrents,  and  only  a  few  peasants 
were  trudnng  with  big  blue  and 
red  umbreUas  towards   the    mira- 
calous  fountain,   and  the    shrine, 
befime  which  mass  is  celebrated  in 
the  open  air  to  vast  multitudes  on 
certain  days   in  the  year.     These 
*  Pardons,'  so  poetically  described 
If  Emile  Souvestre,  are  to  be  seen 
^  over   Brittanv,  but  especially 
at  St.    Anne,   the    family     saint 


of  tiie  Bretons,  the  protectress  of 
sail<»s ;  and  even  on  this  wet 
morning,  some  trade  was  going  on 
in  wax-lights,  rosaries,  and  arti- 
ficial flowers.  Devotion  is  com- 
bined with  innocent  gratification 
also,  and  outside  eveir  church  on 
a  Sunday  you  find  booths  of. 
cakes,  &nit,  hot  coffee,  and,  in 
some  places,  haberdashery,  clothes, 
-and  toys.  When  the  doors  of  the 
church  were  thrown  open  at  half- 
past  eight,  crowds  poured  in,  de- 
spite the  bad  weather,  and,  no 
doubt,  at  high  mass  and  vespers 
there  were  crowds  too.  I  never 
yet  attended  service  in  Brittany 
without  finding  the  church  quite 
full,  and  these  congregations,  made 
up  of  nuns  in  their  quaint  garb, 
and  countryfolks  in  their  charac- 
teristic and  often  beautiful  costume, 
form  a  strange  and  imposing  spec- 
tacle. The  piety  of  the  poorer  people 
istouching  to  behold ;  they  will  raise 
rosary  or  image  to  their  lips  and 
loss  it  passionately,  and  remain  for 
hours  kneeling  or  crouching  on  the 
stones  before  some  favourite  saint. 
Nor  are  the  men  less  devout  than 
the  women.  On  Sundays  there  is 
an  equal  number  of  both  sexes,  who 
on  market  days  will  leave  their 
business  to  say  a  prayer  in  church 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 

At  the  station  I  saw  a  girl  in  the 
costume  of  Bannalec,  an  interest- 
ing and  captivating  figure ;  she  had 
a  sweet,  tender,  pensive  face,  and 
her  dress  was  piquant  and  becom- 
ing past  description — a  coiffure,  in 
two  parts,  the  upper  fitting  to  the 
head  imd  flowing  from  each  ear  in 
a  fan-shaped  lappet,  the  under 
covering  the  crown  of  the  head 
like  a  nun's  veil ;  a  large  muslin 
collar,  closely  plaited  like  those  in 
some  of  Yandyke's  pictures ;  vest 
of  dark  blue  cloth,  cut  square  in 
front,  showing  a  white  worked 
chemisette,  and  braided  with  a 
rich  orange,  crimson,  and  green 
braid,  the  pattern  corresponding 
in  front  and  back  :  the  skirt  of  that 
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substantial  Normandy  cloth  these 
country  people  wear  so  much  of, 
gathered  in  close  folds  round  the 
waist,  so  as  to  form  a  graceful 
skirt.  As  -we  journeyed  on  to 
Auray  in  the  rain,  I  saw  many  of 
these  good  cloth  petticoats  and 
dresses,  blue,  scarlet,  green,  orange, 
and  purple,  a  comfortable  sight  on 
a  chilly  day  !  A  silent,  half-dead 
plietce  is  this  Aaray  on  a  wet  Sun- 
day, yet  the  people  do  their  best  to 
keep  themselves  alive.  All  the 
shops  are  open,  bands  of  music  are 
playing,  and  the  town-crier  goes 
drumming  through  the  town,  an. 
nouncing  sales,  concerts,  and  other 
events  of  public  interest ;  a  primi- 
tive method  of  advertising — also 
applied  to  deaths — common  in 
Brittany,  and  one  that  strikes  the 
stranger  oddly.  A  spell  of  rainy 
weather  is  tolerable  in  this  com- 
fortable H6tel  du  Pavilion  d'En 
Haut  (an  inn  in  which,  to  borrow 
Charles  Lamb's  expression,  you  can 
snugify),  with  a  charming  landlady, 
and  for  chambermaid,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  creatures  I  ever  saw 
in '  my  life.  At  St.  Anne  the 
chambermaid  was  fresh  as  a  rose- 
bud, with  a  childish,  naive  expres- 
sion, delicious  blue  eyes  and  fair 
hair ;  but  the  Auray  beauty  is  of  a 
much  rarer  and  more  elevated  type, 
though  of  the  same  country — rich 
olive  completion,  with  a  tinge  of 
rose,  exquisitely  chiselled  features, 
dark  velvety  eyes  and  delicately 
pencilled  eyebrows,  are  set  off  to 
their  best  advantage  in  her  simple 
yet  dignified  costume  of  white 
contadina-like  head-dress  and  black 
gown  with  loose-hanging  sleeves, 
so  graceful  and  so  unfashionable. 
It  is  necessary  to  travel  in  Brittany 
to  see  what  a  beauti^  thing  a  wo- 
man's dress  may  be;  and  our  English 
girls  would  do  well  to  copy  many 
of  their  skirts,  vests,  and  sleeves. 
The  entire  absence  of  vulgarity  in 
texture  is  no  less  noteworthy.  The 
richest  ladies  wear  no  softer  cash- 
mere,  no   finer  cambric,  no  more 


substantial  cloth  than  these  country^— 
women ;  but  they  must  be  seen  oxx 
Sunday,  when  ail  is  fresh,  spotless, 
and  bright. 

Next  day  it  cleared  up^'and  as  X 
drove  towards  Camac,  amid  glo'w- 
ing  gorse,  purpling  fern  and  mello^^r 
woods,  I  said  to  myself,  '  This  is  tlio 
time  to  see  Brittuiy.'  It  was  one 
of  those  charming  grey  days,  witrli 
breaks  of  blue,  a  soft  west  wind 
driving  light  cumuli  across  the  sky, 
and  now  and  then  an  April-like 
shower,  precursor  of  a  lovely  rain- 
bow. The  wild  gorge  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  Camac  road  reminds  me 
of  Haslemere  in  Surrey,  and  all 
through  my  Breton  journey  I  find 
myself  saying.  How  like  Wales — 
how  like  Sussex — ^how  like  Corn- 
wall!  So  greatly  does  La  Petite 
Bretagne  resemble  La  Grande. 
Wild  sweeps  of  heath,  with  low- 
lying  pastures,  herds  of  little  black 
and  white  Breton  cows ;  magpies, 
jays,  and  crows  flying  about  the 
hedges;  quaint  stone  windmills, 
low,  thatohed,  one-storied  cottages  ; 
pine- woods,  pools  and  marshes,  and 
lastly  the  sea — such  is  the  scenery 
of  the  nine  miles'  drive  from  Auray 
to  Carnac. 

The  Stones  of  Camac,  like 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  are 
indescribable,  and  like  the  Pyra- 
mids superhumanly  grand,  mono- 
tonous,  imposing.  There  is  no- 
thing human  about  them,  and  the 
traveller  first  arrived  in  this 
*  antique  land '  feels  inclined  to 
throw  away  inference,  suggestion, 
and  all  results  of  historic  research, 
solving  the  mystery  by  Titanic 
Mythos  only.  What  giant  pre- 
cursors of  the  human  race  raised 
these  obelisks  of  unhewn  stone, 
these  altars  untouched  by  hammer 
or  chisel,  these  gloomy  temples  rude 
and  stupendous  as  the  Cyclopean 
walls  of  MycensB  ?  After  all  that 
has  been  written  about  the  '  stone 
array '  of  Camac  and  Erdeven,  the 
underground  temple,  tomb,  or  prison 
of  G&vr'    Innis,    and   the   lnx)ken 
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eolanm  of  Locmariaqner,  one  of 
the  best  English  living  anthorities 
sams  up  his  theories  with  the  same 
eonclnsion  that  a  well-known 
French  writer  arrived  at  forty 
years  ago.  In  1835  Prosper  M6ri- 
ZDfe,  then  Inspector- General  of  His- 
toric Monuments  in  France,  wrote 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  con- 
cseming  the  'monnments  called 
Cel^  or  Dmidic,  the  almost  abso- 
lute want  of  anthentic  information 
condemns  my  researches  as  sterile 
hj  anticipation,  bnt  at  least  they 
leave  ample  scope  for  the  imagina- 
tion.' 

'There  is  nothing  in  history, 
and  hardly  anything  in  tradition, 
that  throws  any  light  on  the  mystery, ' 
writes  Mr.  Fergnsson  ;  and  another 
French  authority,  H.  Martin,  the 
historian,  concludes  his  specu- 
lations by  the  observation  that,  of 
all  the  hypotheses  projected,  each 
may  &11  far  short  of  the  truth. 
The  fancy  cannot  picture  a  wilder 
or  more  grandiose  scene  than  the 
consecntd  ground  of  barbaric  races 
beside  the  sea.  A  little  girl,  wild 
as  an  Arab,  speaking  only  Breton, 
led  me  across  heath  and  brushwood 
to  the  Stones,  as  these  monuments 
are  called  by  the  poor  people,  and 
there  leaving  me,  I  wandered  about 
the  strange  scene  alone.  There 
were  magpies  chattering  on  the  low 
tamarisk  bushes,  and  rooks  cawing 
OTerhead,  and  cattle  grazing  close 
by ;  but  otherwise,  how  savi^eit  was, 
how  soHtary,  how  silent  1  Beyond 
a  ridge  of  sombre  pines,  and  gaunt 
windmills,  and  scattered  farm-build- 
ings, lay  the  wide-stretching  sea, 
to-day  pale  blue  and  monotonous, 
whilst  all  around,  amid  flaming 
^orse  and  i&iding  fern  and  heather, 
mixed  bronze  and  reddish  purple, 
n>8e,  by  hundreds,  the  mysterious 
granite  tombs,  monuments,  symbols 
—we  know  not  what !  No  wonder 
the  peasant  folks  here,  ever  ready  to 
interpret  marvels  by  the  light  of 
iQonkish  legend  and  miracle,  see  in 
th^e  phalanxes  the    pagan  perse- 


cutors of  Saint  Comely,  metamor- 
phosed by  him  in  holy  wrath  into 
stone.  Certainly,  without  any  pre- 
conceived notions  whatever,  and 
without  any  reference  to  historic 
research,  the  spectator's  first  con- 
clusion would  be,  that  the  plain  of 
Camac  is  a  vast  cemetery,  and  that 
the  rude  monuments  scattered  broad- 
cast on  every  side  were  raised  after 
the  manner  of  the  earliest  we  know 
of:  '  Rachel  died  and  was  buried 
in  the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is 
Bethlehem.  And  Jacob  set  a  pillar 
upon  the  grAve ;  that  is  the  pillar 
of  Bachers  grave  unto  this  day ' 
(Genesis  xxxv.  20).  We  have  to 
go  to  the  Bible  for  another  solution 
of  the  mystery,  namely,  that  these 
unhewn  dolmens  and  menhirs,  were 
raised  by  worshippers  of  the  one 
God,  who  thus  carried  out  the 
Mosaic  injunction  (Exodus  xx.  25)  : 
'  And  if  thoa  wilt  make  me  an  altar 
of  stone,  thou  shalt  not  build  it  of 
hewn  stone,  for  if  thou  lift  up  thy 
tool  upon  it  thou  hast  polluted  it.' 
Again,  in  another  passage  (Deu- 
teronomy xxvii.  5,  6)  we  have  the 
same  sentiment :  '  And  there  shalt 
thou  build  an  altar  unto  the  Lord 
.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  build  the 
altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God  of  whole 
stones.'  It  seems  almost  certain 
that  only  religion  in  those  barbaric 
times  can  account  for  works  of  such 
prodigious  strength  and  magnitude. 
Whether,  indeed,  ihe  Sun-god  was 
herein  symbolised,  whose  praises 
were  chanted  by  so-called  Christian 
Armorica,  when  the  Druids  had 
ceased  to  exist,  or  that  strange 
serpent  worship  of  a  remoter  period 
still,  or  whether  these  gigantic  stone 
avenues  are  sepulchral  or  military 
monuments,  raised  in  memory  of 
great  warriors  in  battles,  none  can 
tell.  Here  all  is  dark,  mysterious, 
and  inexplicable.  In  visiting  the 
Celtic  remains  of  Morbihan,  the 
spectator  is  led  from  the  contem- 
plation of  one  marvel  to  another, 
gradually  increasing  in  magnitude, 
till  they  culminate  in  a  crescendo 
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beyond  which  imagination  cannot 
go.  •  From  the  Bxunmit  of  Mont 
St.  Michel,  the  wide-sfcretching 
moor  of  Garnac,  with  all  its  oonntleBs 
menhirs,  forming  avennes  miles 
in  length,  can  be  seen ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  visit  and  examine  care- 
fully each  separate  gronp  before 
taking  a  general  snryey.  Thus  I 
left  my  carriage  at  Kermario,  on  the 
left  of  the  Anray  road,  and  visited 
first  the  smaller  stones  near  the 
little  Gallo-Boman  town  lately  ex- 
cavated by  a  Sootoh  archasologist.. 
Then  I  walked  on  foot  to  the  far 
more  stupendous  remains  of  Le  Bal 
and  Kerlescaut  on  the  other  side  of 
the  village  of  Garnac.  In  the  first, 
the  menhirs,  which  are  of  no  great 
height,  are  scattered  about  pell-mell; 
in  the  last,  order  is  gradually  per- 
ceived, and  the  stones  increase  in 
height  till,  at  last,  are  seen  waving 
lines  and  phalanxes,  terminating 
in  rows  from  ten  to  eighteen  feet 
high.  It  is  impossible  to  convey 
any  idea  of  such  a  scene,  especially 
on  a  grey  afternoon,  when  the  surg- 
ing wind  and  the  sombre  colouring 
of  the  desolate  plain  lent  added 
majesty  and  gloom  to  these  in- 
numerable  monoliths,  hoary  with 
long  white  lichen,  the  growth   of 


Yet  this  spectacle,  imposing  as  it 
is,  but  fibintly  recalls  the  glories 
and  achievements  of  primitive 
races,  whose  outcome  and  off- 
spring we  are.  Every  day  these 
Celtic  monuments  diminish,  and 
though  some  precautions  have  been 
taken,  they  are  far  from  sufficient 
to  protect  them  against  spoliation 
and  injury.  Three  hundred  years 
ago  a  French  writer,  the  Ghauvin6 
Moreau,  counted  from  12,000  to 
15,000  menhirs  (upright stones)  at 
Garnac.  At  present  1,000  only 
is  [the  number  given  by  accurate 
observers,  and  on  every  side  may 
be  seen  evidence  of  past  destruction, 


the  inhabitants  having  used  the 
demolished  monuments  as  wallfi 
and  farm-buildings.  When  Prospei 
M6rim6e  wrote  in  1835,  he  spoke 
of  2,000  monuments  having  been 
destroyed  at  Garnac  within  the 
few  years  preceding  his  visit ;  bo 
that  the  work  oi  demolition  has 
gone  on  with  greater  rapidity  in 
our  own  time,  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  more  extensive  clearings 
and  cultivation.  One  observatioii 
will  not  fail  to  strike  all  beholders, 
and  that  is,  the  grotesque  element 
introduced  everywhere  by  the  Titen 
builders.  Alike  menhirs,  peulvens,' 
and  dolmens  show  a  tour  deforce  in 
their  construction;  thus  the  men- 
hirs are  often  placed  on  their 
narrowest  point ;  the  enormons  slab 
fcnrming  the  upper  part  of  the  dolmen 
is  always  the  largest,  and  its  comers 
just  touch  the  supporting  columns; 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  a  10% 
monolith  standing  in  a  wide  open 
plain  leading  to  Penmarch,  near 
Quimper,  the  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment  is  most  striking.  The  men- 
hir may  be  compared  in  shape  to  a 
blade,  narrowing  at  the  point  which 
rests  on  the  ground ;  but  in  many 
cases  this  grotesqueness  is  still  more 
sisJient. 

The  squalor  and  almost  savage- 
ness  of  the  population  here  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  Arab  and  Kahyle 
villages  in  Algeria.  Before  ereiy 
hovel  is  a  pool  of  liquid  manure  and 
manure  heap.  The  village  street 
is  a  slough  of  filth  and  mire,  and 
little  wild-looking  children  ran  after 
me,  calling  out  in  broken  French, 
*  Un  sou  !  donnez-moi  un  sou,  s'il 
vous  plait!'  Breton  is  spoken 
everywhere,  and  it  is  useless  to  in- 
terrogate the  country  people  in 
French.  They  shake  their  heads  and 
go  on.  I  drove  to  Plouhamel  to 
see  the  little  collection  of  Celtic 
and  Gallo-Boman  relics  at  the  mo, 
and  from  thence  to  Fort  Penthievre, 


^  Mmkir,  literally  long  stone, 
stone. 


Ir-min-Snl,  stone  of  the  snn.     Peulven,  pite 
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idehur  of  two  hours  or  bo,  that 
implj  repays  for  the  fiitigue.  In 
iD  mj  jonrnejs,  Algerian,  Spanish, 
(Mental,  I  hardly  remembeor  so 
jfttctnresqne,  or  what  the  Germans 
can  mdlmgehf  or  paintable  a  scene : 
stretches  of  moor,  *  brown  as  the 
ribbed  sea  sand,'  ribbed  also  by  the 
action  of  tlie  wares,  and  tinged  with 
the  gold  of  moss  and  gorse ;  gloomy 
tolls  of  pine  and  tamarisk,  wild- 
looking  women  in  bine  cloth  dresses 
and  whiia  hoods,  keeping  flocks  of 
black  and  burnt  siemuuGolonied 
sheep,  and  on  either  side  the  greyish 
blue  Ma.  At  Fort  Penthievre  I 
alighted  and  wandered  about  the 
diffs,  perfiuned  with  a  delicionsly 
uragrant  carnation,  and  gorgeous 
with  patches  of  red  and  pnrple 
sea-weed.  Time  did  not  admit  of 
driring  to  Qoiberon,  so  cel€4>rated 
in  ihe  history  of  the  Yendean  war ; 
but  none  should  miss  the  solitary, 
Mspeakably  wild  and  poetic  drive 
to  Fort  Penthievre.  Coming  hcKne, 
^repassed  one  or  two  long.haired 
peasants  in  broad  hats  carting  away 
loadsof  the  Zosterima  maritima  (u  sed 
80  plentifully  in  packing  Venetian 
glass)  and  other  sea-weeds  for 
manure;  and  we  met  the  diligence 
slowly  wending  its  way  towards 
Qaiberon.  But,  otherwise,  all  was 
solitary  and  silent  as  the  desert,  and 
tbe  deepening  shades  of  the  autumn 
twilight  added  new  mysterioasness 
and  poetry  to  brown  gold  waste, 
sombre  pines,  and  purpling  sea  and 
fikj. 

Next  day  was  fine  and  mild,  and 
I  started  at  ten  o'clock  for  Loc- 
mariaqner  (place  of  the  Virgin 
Maiy) ;  after  an  hour's  drive  through 
wild  scenery,  reached  the  inn,  and 
»t  once  ordered  a  boat  for  the 
island  of  Gavr'  Innis — in  Breton,  He 
de  Chevres.  Whilst  waiting  for 
tbe  boat  I  went  into  the  church, 
which  is  fuU  of  painted .  wooden 
statues  and  images,  quite  worthy 
of  a  rude  heathen  temple.  In  the 
aisle  stood  a  hideous  carved  bier 
coreredwith  death'a-heads,  painted 


white  on  a  black grdutid — acommon 
sight,  as  I  afterwards  found,  in 
Breton  churchyards  ;  and  outside, 
of  course  the  life-sized  Calvary,  or 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  also  of  wood, 
crudely  painted,  yet  not  without  a 
touch  of  pathos.  These  Odhxmea^ 
or  crosses,  meet  you  as  often  as 
milestones  on  the  public  roads,  in 
some  cases  rude  as  the  G^tic 
stones,  in  others  carved,  and*  even 
artistic.  Soon,  my  boatman,  named 
Morvan,  appeared — ^howthe  name 
.  savours  of  Filial ! — and  conducted 
me  to  a  long  narrow  pier,  where 
the  boat,  with  two  sailors,  awaited 
us.  This  little  journey  to  the  tie 
de  G4vr'  Innis  is  by  no  means 
easy,  though,  as  fav  as  distance 
goes,  so  insignificant';  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  currents,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  make  a  long  round 
either  goiug  or  coming,  according 
to  the  tide.  Thus,  after  rowing 
strenuously  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  we  had  to  get  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  coast  of  the  oppo- 
site island,  when  the  two  sailors 
took  off  their  stockings,  and  waded 
knee^deep  to  the  rock,  with  ropes. 
The  boat  was  towed  by  ropes 
round  the  comer,  Morvan  rowing, 
I  steering,  the  sailors  getting 
along  the  rocks  and  sea- weed  as 
best  they  could.  Having  arrived 
opposite  Q^vr'  Innis,  a  sail  was  put 
up,  and  we  accomplished  the  rest 
of  the  journey  easily.  No  words 
can  convey  any  idea  of  the  strange- 
ness of  the  expedition,  and  of  the 
scenery  of  Morbihan  (Little  Sea). 
The  islands  of  the  Breton  archi- 
pelago here  lie  as  thickly  together 
as  those  of  the  jSlgean,  and,  ac- 
cording to  local  tradition,  are  as 
numerous  as  the  days  of  the  year. 
In  some  cases  they  are  mere  grey 
uninhabited  island-rocks  ;  in  others, 
little  oases  of  verdure,  with 
ch&lets  and  gardens,  £Eurm-build- 
ings  and  cornfields;  and,  seen  on 
a  bright  autumn  day,  the  akv 
blue  and  warm,  the  sea  smootn 
and  bluer  still,  they  reminded  me 
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of  the  ezqnisite  scenery  of  the 
Greek  seas.  We  land,  and  clamber 
np  the  steep  rocks  of  the  green 
little  island,  ankle-deep  in  wet 
sea-weed,  and  plunging  every 
minnte  into  pools  of  water.  As 
we  reach  the  summit,  a  guide  from 
the-  smiling  little  farmstead  oppo- 
site comes  with  the  keys  and  a 
candle,  and  we  descend  to  the 
awful  grotto— for  awful  it  is  in- 
deed, gloomy  ^as  subterranean 
stone  chambers  of  the  Pyramids, 
and  as  wonderfully  constructed. 
When  Prosper  Merim6e  visited 
this  tumulus  forty  years  ago,  it 
was  on  his  hands  and  knees  ;  but 
now  a  passage  has  been  made,  and 
following  the  conductor,  we  survey 
by  a  feeble  light,  as  well  as  may 
be,  the  strange  architecture  before 
us.  The  chamber  and  gallery  are 
built  of  huge  blocks  of  granite, 
supporting  Sie  slabs  forming  the 
roof;  and  if  anything  could  convey 
an  idea  of  the  strength,  determi- 
nation, and  originality  of  the  so- 
called  Celts,  it  is  such  a  work. 
The  walls  and  columnar  stones 
supporting  the  roof  are  covered 
with  carvings,  spiral  curves  indi- 
catiug  the  serpent,  outlines  of 
weapons,  and  a  kind  of  ornamenta- 
tion ilike  the  tattooing  of  New  Zea- 
landers ;  the  roof  itself  is  a  mere  suc- 
cession of  enormous  masses  of  the 
granite,  airily,  so  to  speak,  super- 
imposed upon  the  pillars.  Here 
we  have  exhibitions  of  the  same 
love  of  UniTB  de  forces  ingenuity, 
grotesqueuess,  call  it  what  we  will, 
I  have  already  spoken  of,  many  of 
the  slabs  resting  on  their  narrowest 
ends.  One  of  these  slabs  mea- 
sures twenty  feet  by  sixteen,  and 
the  rest  are  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  in  length — the  entire  gallery 
and  chamber  measuring  fifty-two 
feet  in  a  direction  nearly  east 
and  west.  The  most  curious 
feature  in  this  monument  is,  that 
part  of  the  stone  of  which  it  is 
formed  does  not  belong  to  the 
Morbihan    archipelago,  but    must 


have  been  brought  from  a  coi 
siderable  distance,  by  what  meaii 
is  all  mystery.  No  less  mysterioi] 
Is  the  engraving  on  the  wall 
in  which  some  writers  have  see 
a  primitive  language,  others  hier( 
glyphics,  others  mere  decoration 
Nor  has  the  ingenuity  of  archsM 
legists  been  less  bestowed  upon  tb 
circular  openings  on  one  side  < 
the  central  chamber.  Some  sn{ 
pose  these  rings  to  be  connecte 
with  sacrificial  ceremony,  othei 
with  marriage  rites,  others  wit] 
neither;  here  again  all  is  unex 
plained.  The  tumulus  of  Gavi 
Innis  was  discovered  in  1838  bj 
the  ovmer  of  the  island,  but  iti 
present  possessor  is  M.  de  Clos 
madeuc,  who  has  written  a  learne( 
brochure  on  the  subject,  and  wh( 
has  built  a  little  vUla  here  as  i 
summer  residence.  Almost  all  thes< 
islands  of  Morbihan  possess  Celtic 
remains,  but  none  so  interesting  oi 
important  as  GrAvr'  Innis;  and 
though  the  expedition  is  difficali 
in  bad  weather,  it  is  not  on  anj 
account  to  be  missed.  Coming 
home  we  were  drenched  by  a  heavy 
shower;  but  at  the  comfortabk 
little  inn  I  got  my  clothes  dried, 
and  an  excellent  lunch ;  after  which 
it  cleared  up,  enabling  me  to  visit  on 
foot  the  wonderful  broken  column 
celebrated  dolmen  called  Caesar's 
Table,  or  Table  of  the  Merchants. 
These  are  close  together,  and 
are  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  numerous  Celtic  remains  scat- 
tered about  Locmariaquer.  The 
fallen  menhir,  called  here  Men-er- 
Hroeck,  or  fairy  stone,  is  to  my 
thinking  as  impressive  as  the 
shattered  column  of  the  Olympian 
at  Athens.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  menhir  known,  bemg 
sixty  feet  in  length,  and  the 
fallen  drum  of  the  column  being 
six  feet  high  and  twelve  f^efc 
broad.  Forty  years  ago,  the 
oldest  inhabitants  could  not  re- 
member having  seen  it  upright,  and 
some  authorities  doubt  whether  it 
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1^  eTer  raised  on  its  base.  It  is 
hnkea  into  several  pieces,  which 
Ee  at  right  angles  with  each  other, 
its  gigantic  proportions  and  sombre 
ha  harmonizing  with  the  wild 
2<x!iery  of  ihe  plain,  the  wide 
stretching  sea,  and  cold  grej  rocky 
^lets,  dim  as  spectres  in  the  fading 
HgHt  of  the  antnmn  afternoon. 

The  great  cromlech  close  by  is 
btfdly  leas  stnpendons.  It  is  a  veri- 
able  table  of  stone,  constructed  of 
an  enormoos  block  of  granite,  lightly 
perched,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
OS  four  supporting  masses,  the 
whole  standing  out  from  the  lonely 
landscape  with  weird,  mysterious 
effect.  Two  wild-looking  little 
Breton  girls  had  guided  me  to  the 
spot,  uid,  dismissing  them,  I  walked 
again  and  again  round  the  shattered 
colanm  and  the  strange  grotto,  altar, 
temple,  whatever  it  might  be,  beside 
it  Bat  the  more  the  mind  ponders 
on  these  phenomena — no  other  word 
seems  so  applicable — ^the  farther  off 
seems  the  solntion ;  and  I  drove  back 
to  Anray,  bewildered  by  the  mys- 
teriousness  of  this  'antique  land.' 
What  vicissitudes  it  has  passed 
through !  What  transformab'ons  it 
has  undergone!  What  revolutions 
it  has  witnessed  !  Surely  from  the 
time  when  the  Titan  builders  scat- 
tiered  thdr  works  broadcast  over  the 
land  until  now,  no  other  cotmtry  has 


had  so  strange  a  history.  First  comes 
the  record  of  the  Druids,  teachers 
,of  youth,  and  their  awful  groves  ;  the 
sacred  dance,  the  mystic  chorus,  the 
dread  priestesses;  the  bards,  in- 
citers to  glory  ;  then  of  half  Chris- 
tianized Armorica,  whose  children, 
driven  from  La  Orande  to  La  Petite 
Bretagne,  chanted  in  their  own 
tongue  the  Psalm  of  the  exiled 
Israelites — *  By  the  rivers  of  Baby- 
lon we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept,  when 
we  remembered  Zion  V—of  Arthur 
and  Merlin,  and  Gradlon  king  of  the 
mighty  town  of  Is ;  of  medieval 
legend,  and  saints  innumerable ;  of 
a  Protestant  Brittany,  as  slowly 
Catholicized  as  the  Gaelic  had  been 
won  over  to  Christianity ;  of  a 
country  and  of  a  people,  in  fact, 
however  much  changed  by  circum- 
stances, strangely  faiUiful  to  its  own 
character  and  tradition.  Wherever 
you  go,  you  find  some  relic  of  olden 
times  fossilized  in  song,  dress,  and 
custom ;  and  the  Breton  youths  of 
the  present  generation  chant  as  they 
march  to  battle  the  war  song  of 
their  forefathers  in  the  days  of  chi- 
valry and  romance — *  C'est  I'arm^e 
d' Arthur,  je  le  sais  ;  Arthur  marche 
an  devant!  Si  nous  mourrons 
comme  doivent  mourir  des  Chre- 
tiens, des  Bretons,  jamais  nous  ne 
mourrons  trop  t6t!' 

M.  B.-E. 
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THE  UNSEEN  UNIVERSE.* 


THE  object  of  tbis  book,  wbich 
the  anihors  inform  us  in  their 
Pre^Mse  is  *  to  show  that  the  pre- 
sumed ineompatibilitj  of  Science 
and  Beligrion  does  not  exist/  is  not 
a  novel  one,  bat  it  is  refreshing  to 
find  that  instead  of  adding  to  the 
long  list  of  abortive  attempts  to 
reeonoile  Genesis  and  Geology,  thej 
have  dealt  with  a  vital  question  in 
presenting  arguments  from  the 
scientific  side  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  ide. 

Written  by  two  men  deservedly 
eminent  in  that  branch  of  science 
known  as  natural  philosophy  (for 
it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  work  is 
the  joint  production  of  Professors 
Balfour  Stewart  and  P.  Q.  Tait) 
this  'Eirenicon'  has  received  but 
little  favour  from  physicists,  who 
for  the  most  part  pronounce  it  to 
be  *  neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor 
good  red  herring.'  While  among 
the  orthodox  there  are  some  who 
look  askance  upon  it,  since  it 
'com'st  in  such  a  questionable 
shape,'  its  voice  the  voice  of  Scrip- 
tore«  its  hands  the  hands  of -Soieiico ; 
these  for  the  most  part  accord  it 
hearty  welcome^  because,  although 
its  coat  is  one  of  many  pieces, 
ragged-edged  quotations  torn  from 
the  Bible  indiscriminately,  and 
stitched  to  hypotheses  of  Anaxa- 
goras,  Boscovitch,  and  Thomson 
concerning  matter,  it  does  ingeni- 
ously seek  to  reconcUe  the  several 
manifestations  of  energy  in  the  Cos- 
mos with  the  several  functions  of 
the  Trinity;  sees  in  Genesis  hints 
of  La  Place's  nebular  hypothesis 
and  in  the  pseudo- Second  Epistle  of 
Peter  a  prediction  of  what  Pro- 
fessor Clifford  calls  the  '  last  cata- 
strophe,' when  the  sun,  devouring 
OhronoB-like,  his  offspring,8hall  draw 


the  earth  and  the  other  planets  inU 
his  insatiate  maw,  and  ultimatelj 
be  swallowed  up  himself  by  som^ 
huger,  hungrier  sun.  There  ar^ 
nevertheless,  sufficient  points  oj 
difference  between  the  anithors  ad 
the  ordinary  *  reconcilers  '  to  rendej 
a  perfect  rapjn'ochemeni  impossible 
For  although,  as  hinted  above,  thej 
find  themselves  largely  in  accon 
with  oriihodox  belief  on  certais 
*  essentials,'  they  accept  the  DarJ 
winian  hypothesis,  which  is  not  yel 
regarded  as  a  buttress  of  the  Mil 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  al^ 
though  the  approving  reception  ol 
Dr.  Abbott's  recent  University  SerJ 
mons  indicates  that  it  will  be ;  and 
they  reject  by  inference  the  doctrinej 
of  the  fall  of  man  and  a  coUectid 
final  judgment. 

The  three  editions  of  the  wori 
which  have  been  Called  for  mihiu 
the  space  of  a  few  months,  bear 
evidence  to  the  interest  excited  by  a 
scientific  treatment  of  the  question 
of  immortality.  That  question  i^ 
one  which,  in  its  combined  mystery 
and  attractiveness,  has  occupied  ^ 
large,  in  some  cases  an  undnly 
large,  share  of  the  thought  of  man 
since  he  first  awoke  to  the  question 
of  his  origin  and  destiny.  Bound 
it,  like  a  planet  tethered  by  centri- 
petal force,  the  spirit  of  man  re- 
volves, nor  is  it  likely  that  the  day 
will.come  when  it  will  no  longer  be 
the  subject  of  inquiry  and  desire, 
when  intellect  reigning  undisputed 
over  a  tearless  world,  the  reason  wiU 
not  take  the  trouble  to  ask,  ^  If  & 
man  die  shall  he  live  again?'  and 
the  heart,  mechanically  swayed, 
cease  to  yeaiti 

For  the  touch  of  a  yanished  hand, 
And  the  Boond  of  a  voic«  that  is  stilL 
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Tbat  neoriy  every  argument  on 
whkb  a  belief  in  a  fatore  life  has 
been  sappoeed  to  restmnst  be  given 
up;  thaJb  very  considerable  modifi- 
cfttions,  or  ratber  enlargements,  of 
the  cono^tioBa  commonlj  formed 
rwpeeiing  it  mnat  be  made,  and 
amaeqneiitly  tbat  many  elements 
d  ignorance  wbicb  now  exist  in 
the  emotkms  must  be  cast  ont,  tbere 
can  be  no  donbt  wbatever ;  bnt  the 
belief  itself  remains  nnaffected  bj 
these  surrenders — persistent  and 
iBdesbnotible. 

The  book  opens  with  a  sketch,  in 
the  main  a  correct  one,  of  the  va- 
rious forms  in  which  belief  in  a  life 
aflex  deaih  was    held  among  the 
civilised  nattona  of  antiquity,  and  of 
that  belisf  among  Christians  from 
the  time  of  Christ  to  the  present 
daj.    In  an  historical  summary  of 
the  teaching  of  Christ  upon  this 
matter,  the  authors  profess  to  avoid 
oommitting  themselves  toany  theory 
oonoeming  his  person,  and  yet  they 
lemark  (pp.  30,  6 1)  that  his  rela- 
tion '  to  the  universe  was  different 
from  thai  of  any  mere  man.'     This 
is  by  no  means  a  clear  statement. 
If  hj  it  the  authors  intend  to  con- 
vey their  belief  that  Christ  is  Gk>d. 
the  S<Hiy  the  question  of  a  future 
life  mnat  be  settled  in  their  minds 
b^ond  all  dispute,  sinoe  he  taught 
it;  and  the  Unseen   Universe  is  a 
sap^uous  book.      And  yet  they 
throw  vigorous  scientific  contempt 
on  the  doctrine  of  a  physical  resur- 
section,   a  belief  in  which  would 
seem,  so  &r  as  the  very  fragmen- 
tary records  concerning  him  enable 
QB  to  judge,  to  have  oeen  held  by 
Cbiist.      This  is,  to  say  the  least, 
not  consistent  if  it  be  held  that  he 
spake  with  divine  knowledge  and 
aatiiority.     But  concerning  this,  as 
also  oonoeming  the  larger  ques^on 
cf  the  value  and  authority  of  the 
terersl  books  of  the  Bible,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  authors  of  the  Unseen 
JImene  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and 
I  does  but  iUustittte  the  veiy  general 
Wtjcbb  of  praetioe  of  assuming 


the  divine  origin  and  unity  of  a 
number  of  heterogeneous  works,  in 
making  quotations  hap-hazard  from 
them  to  support  a  particular  doo-* 
trine.  One  can  understand  the 
adoption  of  so  irrational  a  method 
by  Low  Churdimen  and  Revivalists, ' 
but  it  might  fairly  be  expected  that 
men  of  scientific  habi^  of  mind 
would  not  be  content  to  endorse  by 
their  silence  the  popular  notions 
concerning  the  supernatural  origin 
of  the  Bible. 

That  they  have  devoted  some 
time  to  the  comparatively  unim- 
portant subject  of  textual  criticism 
is  shown  in  the  insertion  here  and 
there  of  notes  discussing  the  subtle 
mistranslations  which  are  supposed 
to  affect  doctrines  of  'awful  im- 
portance.' 

Surely  the  time  wasted  on  these 
fruitless  logomachies   should  have 
been    occupied  with    the    needful 
initial  etatement  of   the  grounds 
upon  which  the  authors  admit  the 
validity  of  the  claim  made  on  be- 
half of  the  Bible  to  be  a  revelation 
of  truths   which,  but  for  it,  man 
could  never  have  known.     Surely 
if  the  value  of  a  revelation  depends, 
as  depend  it  must,  upon  the  clear-' 
ness  of  that  which  it  reveals,  so 
that  there  cannot  be  uncertainty  as 
to  the  meaning,  the  authors  should 
have  explained  how  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  disputes  have  constantly 
arisen  as  to  *  what  saith  the  Scrip- 
ture.'   For  example,  at  the  present 
time  a  very  large  number  among 
the  orthodox  are  seriously  exercised 
concerning  the  fature  of  tiie  wicked. 
Quite  a  literature  of  the  subject  has 
lately  sprung  up,  disclosing  three 
widely  different  opinions   thereon. 
One  section,  numbering  among  its 
adherents  prominent  ministers  of  the 
Congregational  and  Baptist  sects, 
maintains  that  man  forfeited'  his 
immortality  when  he  fell,  and  that 
it  will  be  restored  only  to  those  who 
are  regenerate  through  Christ.  For 
the  rest  of  mankind  there  will  be  a 
season,  the  duration  of  which  is  not 
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stated,  of  physical  torture  in  hell, 
and  then  annihilation.  Another 
section  remains  stannch  to  the 
saints'  comforting  doctrine  of  ever- 
lasting punishment  (to  which,  per- 
haps, the  most  yalid  objection  was 
the  farmer's,  *  that  no  constitution 
could  stand  it'),  while  the  third 
section  adyocates  the  doctrine, 
certainly  as  old  as  Origen,  of  nni- 
versal  restoration.  Each  of  these 
i^peals  to  the  Bible  in  support  of 
his  particular  view ;  and,  since  each 
talks  much  about  the  meaning  of 
the  original  Greek,  the  only  in- 
ference we  can  draw  is  that  upon  a 
subject  of  no  small  interest  the 
original  Greek  gives  forth  an  un- 
certain sound.  We  cite  this  ex- 
ample only  to  show  that  in  the 
absence  of  precise  statements  as  to 
how  they  have  reached  such  certi- 
tude concerning  the  Scripture  re- 
velation of  a  i^ture  state  as  their 
references  to  it  imply,  the  authors 
of  the  Unseen  Universe  have  failed 
to  use  an  opportunity  of  relieving 
the  perplexity  of  many  minds. 
They  cannot  escape  from  their  self- 
adopted  position  by  disclaimers  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  not  theolo- 
gians and  do  but  take  the  Christian 
records  as  they  find  them.  While 
they  withhold  their  reasons  for 
constituting  the  Bible  a  court  of 
appeal  against  decisions  arrived  at 
by  the  matured  judgment  of  our 
time  upon  doctrines  deduced  from 
its  several  books,  a  bounden  duty 
remains  undischarged,  the  neglect 
of  which  is  only  aggravated  by  their 
trifling  over  nice  distinctions  of 
words. 

For  this  weighing  of  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin,  and  the  leav- 
ing of  the  weightier  matters  un- 
done, we  are  probably  indebted  to 
the  theologians  whose  'ready  and 
valuable  assistance  '  is  acknow- 
ledged W  the  authors  in  their  Pre- 
face. We  do  not  doubt  the  readi- 
ness of  that  assistance,  for  theolo- 
gians are  seldom  called  in  to  revise 
tiie  proof-sheets  of  scientific  books, 


but  we  must  take  leave  to  question 
its  value.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
Delilahs  of  theology  have  for  onoe 
caught  the  Samsons  of  science  nap^ 
ping,  and  shorn  their  locks  ! 

A  series  of  chapters  are  next  de- 
voted to  very  clear  and  masterly 
expositions  of  the  several  hypotheses 
concerning  the  origin,  mode  of 
development,  material^  structure, 
and  probable  fate  of  '  the  present 
physical  universe,'  as  the  authors 
term  it,  or,  as  we  will  call  it,  to  pre- 
vent confrision  of  terms,  the  Cosmos ; 
and  to  explanations  of  the  principles 
known  as  the  '  Conservation  of 
Energy'  and  'Continuity;'  these  lat- 
ter being  the  bases  of  the  authors' 
argument  for  the  existence  of  an 
Unseen  and  Eternal  Universe,  ont 
of  which  all  things  visible  came,  and 
into  which  they  are  returning. 

The  substance  of  these  chapters 
goes  to  show  that  the  Cosmos  has 
an  objective  reality  ;  that  it  had  a 
beginning  in  time,  and  in  time  will 
come  to  an  end.     Under  the  term 

*  stuff,'  or  'matter,'  there  is  in. 
eluded  not  only  solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous  bodies,  but  also  that  ex- 
tremely subtle,  elastic  form  of  it, 
known  as  ether,  which  is  supposed 
to  pervade  space  and  to  occupy  the 
minute  spaces  between  the  atoms  of 
all  bodies,  and  is  the  medium  hy 
which  energy  is  conveyed  from  the 
sun,  as  well  as  the  vehicle  by  which 
light  is  brought  from  more  distant 
suns,  and  thereby  some  knowledge 
of  their  physical  constitution  ob- 
tained. But  matter  forms  the 
smaller  part  of  the  Cosmos.  Be- 
sides it  there  is  something  which 
also  has  an  objective  reality,  namely, 

*  energy,'  of  the  transformations  of 
which  matter  is  the  vehicle.  Those 
attributes  of  matter  which  were 
formerly  thought  to  have  a  substan- 
tive existence,  e.g.  heat  being  once 
called  caloric,  and  electricity  a  flnid, 
are  now  known  to  be  modes  of 
motion  of  an  unknown  force  among 
the  particles  of  matter.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  reciprocal  interaction 
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of  the  several  classes  of  phenomena 
is  known  as  the  *  Correlation  of 
Phjsical  Forces/  and  is  thus  clearly 
stated  by  Sir  W.  R.  Grove,  whose 
Qonograph,  bearing  that  title,  is 
the  standard  book  on  the  subject : 

Light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism, 
im^on,  and  chemical  affinitj,  are  all  con- 
Tfeitible  material  afiections ;  assuming  either 
2s  th^  cause,  one  of  the  others  will  be  the 
^^f^A.  Thus  heat  may  be  said  to  produce 
*'e<*jicHT :  electricity,  heat ;  and  so  of  the 

Sir  W.  Grove  also  remarks,  in 
his  address  on  'Continuity,'  which 
will  be  found  in  the  sixth  edition  of 
the  same  volnme  : 

It  \%  Jkow  proved  that  all  these  forces  are 
w  inr&mblj  connected  inter  se  and  with 
motkra  u  to  be  regarded  as  modifications 
cf  each  other,  and  as  resolving  themselves 
oojictiTpJy  into  motion,  and  subjectively 
vLin  that  something  which  produces  or 
resists  motif m,  and  which  we  call  force. 

By  the  principle  of  the  *  Conser- 
Tition  of  ^fatter  '  is  meant  that  its 
som-total  in  the  Cosmos  is  constant, 
since  it  cannot  be  increased  or  les- 
sened; in  brief,  that  matter  is  in- 
destructible. 

By  the  principle  of  the  *  Con- 
servation of  Enerjjry,'  or,  as  Herbert 
Spencer  prefers  to  call  it,  the  '  Per- 
sistence of  Force,'  is  meant,  that 
under  all  the  several  modes  of  mo- 
tion through  which  it  is  manifested 
the  sum-total  remains  unaltered; 
in  brief,  that  energy  is  indestructible. 
Bat  what  matter  is  in  itself,  and 
what  energy  is  in  itself,  are  prOr 
foand  and  probably  insoluble  mys- 
teries. Now,  energy  is  of  use  to 
us  solely  because  it  is  constantly 
heing  transformed.  We  can  get 
BO  work  done  by  still  water,  mo- 
tionless air,  or  heat  equally  distri- 
bated.  To  drive  the  wheel  the 
water  must  fall  ;  to  propel  the  ship 
the  air-currents  must  travel;  to 
move  a  steam-engine  the  heat  of 
the  bumiDg  coal  must  pass  to  the 
less  warm  water  of  the  boiler.  And 
sinoe  every  hot  body  is  parting  with 
iu  heat,  which   is  difosed  among 
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bodies  less  heated,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency towards  equilibrium  in  an  idti- 
mate  uniform  temperature  through- 
out the  entire  mass,  and  when  that 
equilibrium  is  attained,  it  is  obvious 
that,  although  the  quantity  of 
energy  will  remain,  it  will  become 
imavailable  for  work.  As  Professor 
Helmholtz  remarks : 

The  last  weight  will  hare  reached  its 
level.  The  last  molecule  of  matter  will 
have  satisfied  its  strongest  affinity.  All 
parts  of  the  universe  will  be  equally  hot, 
and  no  light-wave  will  cross  the  regions  of 
space. 

And  then  shall  the  end  be.  Long 
ere  this  the  earth  and  the  other 
bodies  of  our  system  will  have  been 
engulfed  in  the  sun  ;  the  solar  heat 
sustained  by  the  impact  of  those 
huge  masses  will  have  been  dis- 
sipated and  the  sun  himself  have 
met  a  similar  fate,  until  the  visible 
universe  shall  be  resolved  into  its 
primitive  nebulosity,  and  so  provide 
material  for  the  development  of 
vaster  solar  systems. 

And  80  on,  growing  in  grandeur  but 
diminishing  in  number  till  the  exhaustion 
of  energy  is  complete,  and  after  that  eternal 
rest,  so  far  at  least  as  visible  motion  is 
concerned.-r  C/>Mwn  Universe,  p.  92. 

With  this  fate  before  it,  immor- 
tality in  such  a  universe  is  impos- 
sible, and  were  the  action  of  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  limited  to  it,  continued 
existence  elsewhere  would,  on  the 
authors'  hypothesis,  be  impossible. 
They  contend  that  since  the  Deity 
(whose  existence  as  a  personal  God 
they  regard  as  self-evident,  although 
they  do  not  disdain  to  quote  a  pas- 
sage from  Herbert  Spencer  in  sup- 
port of  the  'self-evident')  has 
conditioned  all  created  beings  as 
regards  time,  place,  and  sensation, 
we  cannot  conceive  of  any  finite 
intelligence  without  some  sort  of 
embodiment.  The  connection  of 
mind  and  matter  is  an  impenetrable 
mystery,  but  their  interdependence 
shows  that  for  continuity  of  being 
an  organisation  connecting  the  in- 
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dividual  with  the  past  and  afford- 
ing power  of  varied  action  in  the 
present  is  indispensable. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  prin- 
ciple  of  Continuity  comes  in  to  sup- 
port the  theory  of  the  authors  that 
the  ether,  which  has  the  power  of 
transmitting  motion  from  one  part 
of  the  Cosmos  to  another,  is  the 
vehicle  by  which  the  energy  of  the 
Cosmos  passes  into  an  unseen  uni- 
verse ;  energy  from  the  individual, 
as  well  as  that  vast  surplusage  9f 
force,  the  ultimate  disposition  of 
which  remains,  the  authors'  theory 
notwithstanding,  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  yet  interesting  questions 
for  our  natural  philosophers  to 
investigate.  (As  a  single  lUustra- 
tion,  take  the  fact  that  all  the 
planets  of  the  solar  system  to- 
gether intercept  only  about  the 
irgTOffooflo  P^^  of  the  heat  emit- 
ted by  the  sun,  the  earth  taking 
about  the  5oooAinr?nr  part.) 

Continuity    is   based    upon    the 
theory  that  the  sequence  of  events 
is  orderly,  not  fitful ;  that  the  causes 
which  are  now  producing   certain 
effects  operatedin  the  past  to  produce 
like  effects.  In  virtue  of  this  principle 
the  astronomer  can  calculate  eclipses 
as  easily  backwards  as  forwards ; 
in  virtue  of  it  the  geologist  learns 
in  present  formations  the  history  of 
the  deposition  of  the  most  ancient 
strata,  and,  in  investigating  effects 
apparently  anomalous,  feels  no  ne- 
cessity   to   refer    them  to   special 
interventions.      In  brief,  we  may 
borrow  a  verse  from  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes  (chap.  i.  9)  as  tersely 
defining  this  modern  doctrine;  *  The 
thing  that  hath  been   it   is    that 
which  shalJ  be,  and  that  which  is 
done  is  that  which  shall  be  done, 
and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun.'      Although,  in  dealing  with 
the   question  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Cosmos,  the  authors  decline  to 
admit  any  break  in   continuity — 
nay,  insist  upon  the  interference  of 
a  First  Cause  being  driven  back  as 
fer  as  possible — they  appear  quite 


prepared  to  make  a  reservation  in 
favour  of  the  miracles  said  to  have 
been  worked  by  Christ,  thua 
cheerfully,  it  would  seem  at  the 
suggestion  of  their  theological  re- 
visers, sawing  wellnigh  through 
the  bough  on  which  they  are  all 
sitting. 

Putting  the  physical  specula- 
tions of  the  book  into  as  brief  a 
form  as  is  possible,  they  are  as 
follows  :  The  principle  of  the  dissi- 
pation of  energy  forbids  us  to  think 
that  the  Cosmos  had  no  beginning, 
and  the  principle  of  continuity 
forbids  us  to  seek  in  the  hypothesis 
of  creation  ex  nihilo  (which  is,  in 
fact,  unthinkable)  for  an  explana- 
tion of  that  beginning. 

We  are  therefore  led  to  conclude 
that  there  is  an  unseen   universe 
with  which  the  Cosmos,  being  bom 
out  of  it,  stands  in  the  most  inti- 
mate connection,  and  which  is  itself 
related  to  a  series  of  unseen  uni- 
verses beyond  it,  the  ultimate  one 
possessing  *  infinite  energy  and  of 
which    the    intelligent  developing 
agency  possesses   infinite  energy.' 
Of  the  nature  and  properties  of  these 
unseen  universes  we  know  nothing, 
but  we  may  readily  conceive  that 
their     several     densities    decrease 
with  the  square  of  the  distance,  the 
matter  of  the   first  being    incon- 
ceivably more  rarefied  than  was 
that  of  the  solar  system  during  what 
Prof.   Huxley  calls  its   *  nebulous 
cubhood,'  when  it  would  have  re- 
quired many  millions  of  cubic  miles 
of  such  matter  to  weigh  a  single 
grain.      Out  of  this   *  unseen  uni- 
verse '   the  matter  of  the  Cosmos, 
and  all  life,  which  is  not  a  species  of 
energy  or  a  phenomenon  of  matter, 
has  come,  and  into  it  there  is  ever 
passing  the  energy  which  the  Cosmos 
loses.      Our   personal    relation  to 
this  invisible  state  is  as  follows : 
Just  as  light  is  held  to  result  from 
vibrations  or  undulations    of  the 
ether  set  in  motion  by  self-luminous 
or  light-reflecting  bodies,  so  every 
thought  occasions  molecular  action 
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in  the   bram  which  gives  rise  to 
yibrations  6f  the  ether.    While  the 
effect  of  a  portion  of  our  mental 
actiyiiy   is  to  leave  a   permanent 
record  on  the  matter  of  the  brain, 
and    thns   constitute  an  organ  of 
memory,  the  effect  of  the  remaining 
portion  is  to  set  np  thought- waves 
across  the  ether,  and  to  construct 
bj  these  means,  in  some  part  of  the 
unseen  universe,  what  may  be  called 
our '  spiritual  body.'      By  this  pro- 
cess there  is  being  gradually  built 
up,  as  the  resultant  of  our  present 
activities,    our  future  selves,    and 
when  we  die  our  consciousness  is 
m  some  mysterious  way  transferred 
to  this  spiritual  body,  and  thus  the 
continuity  of  identity  is  secured. 
Etpmal  form  shall  still  divide 
Tq'  eternal  soul  from  all  beside. 

In  considering  the  tenableness  of 
this  curious  hypothesis,  it  must  be 
at  once  admitted  that  we  are  for- 
bidden by  science  to  fix  any  limit 
to  the  area  in  which  the  several 
modes  offeree  operate,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  thoughts  and 
acts  of  all  of  us  do  set  up  ethereal 
disturbances,  which  may  vibrate  to 
anxLuseen  universe.  As  Mr.  Babbage 
remarks  in  his  '  Ninth  Bridgewater 
Treatise '  (ch.  ix.)  : 

The  pulsations  of  the  air,  once  sot  in 
Qotioo  by  the  human  voice  (and  by  the  roar 
of  the  lion,  the  bray  of  the  ass,  jcc,  the 
aatbor  might  have  added  I ")  cease  not  to 
exist  with  the  sounds  to  which  they  gave 
rise.  Strong  and  audible  as  they  may  be 
!£  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
speaker,  and  at  the  immediate  moment  of 
vtteraiioe,  their  quickly-alternated  force 
soon  becomes  inaudible  to  human  ears. 
Bat  the  vavea  of  air  thus  raised  perambu- 
hte  the  earth*s  and  ocean's  surface,  and  in 
less  than  twenty  hours  every  atom  of  its 
Atmosphere  takes  up  the  altered  movement 
(he  to  that  infinitesimal  portion  of  primitive 
motiou  which  has  been  conveyed  to  it 
tLrongh  countless  channels,  and  which 
miut  continue  to  influence  its  path  through- 
ootiU  future  existence.  But  these  aerial 
pnlses,  unseen  by  the  keenest  eye,  unheard 
by  the  actttest  ear,  unperceivcd  by  human 
wosee,  are  yet  demonstrated  to  exist  by 
haman  zeason ;  and  in  some  few  and  limited 
ioet&ncefl,  by  calling  to  our  aid  the  most 
refined  and  oomprehensive  instrument  of 


human  thotight  (mathematical  analysis) 
their  causes  are  traced  and  their  intensities 
measured.  .  .  .  Thus  considered,  what  a 
strange  chaos  is  this  wide  atmosphere  we 
breathe !  Every  atom  impressed  with  good 
and  with  ill,  retains  at  once  the  motions 
which  philosophers  and  sages  have  imparted 
to  it,  mixed  and  combined  in  ten  thousand 
ways  with  all  that  is  worthless  and  base. 
The  air  itself  is  one  vast  library,  on  whose 
pages  is  for  ever  written  all  that  man  has 
ever  said  or  even  whispered. 

But  the  initial  and  obvious  ob- 
jection to  the  theory  started  by  the 
authors,  and  which  has  been  already 
advanced  against  it  in  criticisms  on 
their  book,  is  that  they  utterly  fail 
to  show  how  the  effects  transmitted 
by  the  ethereal  medium  into  the 
unseen  universe  are  there  restricted 
to  a  particular  spot;  how,  for  ex- 
ample, the  aerial  pulsations  which 
we  are  each  at  this  moment  setting 
up,  and  which  beat  their  way  un- 
wearyingly  through  the  ether,  are 
directed  and  nucleated,  so  that  our 
several  vibrations  do  not  get  mixed 
together,  and  so  that  no  collision 
takes  place  whereby  they  are  neu- 
tralised, as  darkness  results  from 
the  interference  of  light- waves,  and 
bilence  from  the  interference  of 
sound-waves.  To  make  the  ob- 
jection raised  perfectly  clear,  let  us 
borrow  an  illustration  from  pho- 
tography. By  the  action  of  the 
actinic  or  chemical  property  of  light 
on  a  duly  prepared  substance,  an 
image  of  the  object  to  be  photo- 
graphed is  obtained.  To  so  localise 
the  light- waves  set  up  by  the  object 
as  to  prevent  interference  of  light- 
waves from  surrounding  objects, 
the  plate  which  is  to  receive  the 
impression  is  confined  in  a  camera, 
and  a  likeness  is  obtained.  Were 
the  light-waves  from  other  bodies 
allowed  to  mix  with  them,  the  result 
would  be  a  blot.  The  question  sug- 
gested is,  what  is  there  in  the  un- 
seen universe  which  does  for  the 
thought-waves  what  the  camera 
does  for  the  light-waves  ? 

Where  is,  and  from  whence  came, 
the    anterior    organism     (for    the 
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authors,  it  will  be  remembered,  insist 
upon  embodiment)  which  receives 
these  thought- waves  and  gathers  up 
into  itself  the  force  transmitted  from 
its  *  angel*  or  'demon'?  Is  it 
that  'middle  intelb'gence  between 
God  and  man,  and  the  uniting  link 
which  completes  the  chain  of  being,' 
of  whom  Plato  speaks ;  that  par- 
ticular demon  whom,  according  to 
the  Greeks,  each  mortal  receives  at 
birth,  and  in  whose  invisible  gui- 
dance their  Socrates  believed? 
Does  it  exercise  any  principle  of 
selection  which  secures  the  *  survival 
of  the  fittest'  of  our  thoughts,  or 
does  it  mechanical!  J  incorporate  the 
sum-total  and  thus  involve  the 
continuity  of  evil,  together  with  the 
consequent  immortality  of  that  mys- 
terious power  ?  These  are  diflBcul- 
ties  which  the  authors  are  bound  to 
meet,  for  to  assume  that  the  vibra- 
tions create  their  nucleus  is  as 
absurd  as  to  suppose  that  the 
colours  of  a  picture  can  weave  the 
canvas  on  which  they  are  laid. 

The  authors  have  anticipated 
several  objections  to  their  hypo- 
thesis, but  their  replies  do  not  touch 
the  major  difficulty,  and  they  more- 
over lean  to  a  method  scarcely 
scientific,  and  not  unfamiliar  to 
readers  of  Butler's  *  Analogy,'  of 
meeting  one  difficulty  by  present- 
ing another.  One  is  reminded  of 
the  story  told  of  a  boy  in  some 
school  where  the  Church  Catechism 
was  taught,  and  whoso  father  was 
a  Dissenter.  It  fell  to  the  lad's 
turn  to  answer  the  question,  *  Why 
then  arc  infants  baptized,  seeing  that 
by  reason  of  their  tender  years  they 
cannot  perform  them'  ?  (referring 
to  the  baptismal  promises).  *Ah! 
sir,  why  indeed  ?  '  replied  the  boy. 
Among  other  difficulties  of  some- 
what less  importance  is  the  sup- 
port sought  for  the  authors'  hypo- 
thesis from  Struve's  theory  of  the 
distribution  of  stars  in  space.  On 
the  assumption  that  this  is  uniform 
he  argued  that  the  light  which  we 
ought   to    receive    from    stars    of 
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given  magnitude  does  not  reach  us, 
and  must  therefore  be  absorbed  by 
the  ether.  The  force  thus  lost  as 
light  may,  the  authors  contend, 
undergo  transmutation  and  pass 
into  the  unseen  universe.  Bat 
there  are  surely  just  as  good 
grounds  for  contending  that  this 
surplus  light  does  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  remains  as  motion  within 
the  Cosmos  to  play  some  needful, 
although  as  yet  undiscovered,  part. 
Again,  the  gradual  tendency  to- 
wards equilibrium,  which  has  been 
referred  to  already,  may  not  be 
restricted  to  the  Cosmos,  but  ex- 
tend to  the  unseen  universe.  Neither 
does  it  appear  that  the  organisms 
in  which  we  are  each  to  dwell 
hereafter  will  be  exempt  from  those 
conditions  of  change  and  ultimate 
decay  which  attach  to  all  organisms, 
so  that  at  last  we  may,  like  Titho- 
nus,  sigh  for  *  the  power  to  die.' 

The  hypothesis  of  a  *  spiritual 
body'  is  a  consistent  deduction 
from  the  nebulous  premisses  of  this 
book.  It  is  an  old  story.  The 
ancient  Jews  believed  in  an  im- 
mortal bone,  *  OS  sacrum,'  the  germ 
of  the  resurrection  body;  Des- 
cartes placed  the  soul  in  the  pineal 
gland ;  the  mathematician  said  it 
must  be  extension ;  the  musician  said 
it  was  harmony ;  now  come  our  au- 
thors, who  say  that  it  is  vibrations. 

Although  the  able  authors  of 
the  Unseen  Universe  have  left  the 
question  of  a  future  life  exactlj 
where  they  found  it,  we  are  grateful 
to  them  for  their  book,  because 
they  have,  of  course  unconsciously, 
demonstrated  conclusively  that 
science  can  offer  no  solution  of  the 
mystery,  can  affirm  or  deny  nothing 
whatever  respecting  it.  Science 
deals  with  phenomena.  By  his 
faculties  of  perception,  comparison, 
and  generalisation,  .man  discovers 
the  sequences,  uniformities,  co- 
relations,  and  differences  of  these 
phenomena,  and  groups  them  inw 
so-called  Maws  of  nature.'  This 
is  the  magnificent,  unending  worK 
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of  science.  The  great  things  done 
bj  her  are  an  earnest  that  she  will 
do  greater  yet, — she,  who  has  made 
the  world  more  beantifal  for  all 
of  Tjs,  who  has  foaght  unweary- 
inglj  her  bloodless  battle  for 
humanity,  and  given  it  bread  and 
heart  where  theology  has  given  it 
stones  and  despair.  But  her  dis- 
coFery  of  nnity  and  continuity  in 
phenomena  has  not  advanced  us  a 
step  in  the  explanation  of  what 
these  are  in  themselves.  What  is 
the  natnre  of  matter  and  mind, 
^  names  for  the  imaginary  substrata 
of  groups  of  natural  phenomena,'  as 
Mr. Huxley  truly  calls  them ;  what 
is  the  bond  of  union  between  them ; 
what  energy,  is ;  what  life  is ;  these 
remain  the  nltimat«  mysteries 
upon  which  science  sheds  no  ray 
of  light;  to  which  her  inductive 
method  cannot  be  applied;  and 
concerning  which  she  'can  but 
enlighten  us  as  to  the  depths  of 
our  ignorance.'  Beginning  with 
hypotheses  of  atoms  and  ethereal 
m^ia,  she  logically  concludes  with 
confessions  of  nescience,  and  ad- 
mits, as  Picton  well  puts  it  in  the 
pre&oe  to  his  Mystery  of  Matter, 
'  that  all  physical  science,  if  only 
followed  fi*r  enough,  has  meta- 
pfajsical  issues  which  are  full  of 
the  profoundest  suggestiveness.' 

They  therefore  who,  serving  her 
not  with  too  much  zeal  but  with 
too  little  wisdom,  deny  absolutely 
where  she  at  least  bids  all  be 
silent,  seem  to  us  possessed  of  that 
spirit  of  dogmatism  which  we  are 
accostomed  to  think  is  restricted 
to  those  red- stockinged  anachro- 
nisms, and  all  their  kin  who 
shouted  their  *  placet '  at  the 
Vatican  Council. 

Not  wiser  are  they  who,  assuming 
an  antagonism  which  cannot  exist, 
offer  us  books  of  reconciliation  like 
the  one  now  under  consideration. 
As  between  science  and  the  tra- 
ditional theology,  they  are  con- 
vincing only  to  those  convinced 
already;  and   such  power  as  they 


may  have  is  for  mischief  in  lulling 
the  orthodox  into  a  &lse  security. 
As  between  science  and  religion, 
they  arise  out  of  strange  miscon- 
ceptions regarding  the  essential 
nature  of  the  latter.  Their  writers 
forget,  or  are  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  by  religion  we  do  not  mean 
any  particular  expression  of  it, 
whether  in  the  rudest  fetishism  or 
the  most  elaborated  doctrinal  mys- 
ticism, but  that  constant  element 
the  home  and  sphere  of  which  is 
the  emotions,  the  duty  assigned  to 
which  is  the  regulation  of  the 
affections  and  the  direction  of  con- 
duct, which  latter  Matthew  Arnold 
reminds  us  makes  up  three-fonrths 
of  life.  Between  religion,  thus  con- 
sidered, and  science,  there  can  no 
more  be  collision  than  between  the 
planets,  which  travel  in  different 
orbits  while  subject  to  the  same 
controlling  force. 

Amidst  the  silence  of  Science  in 
the  face  of  the  mystery  o  f  a  future  li  fe, 
and  the  utter  untenableness  of  the 
several  arguments  by  which  the  in- 
tellect has  sought  to  convince  itself 
that  such  a  life  must  be,  it  is  to  the 
emotions — from  whence  arise  the 
springs  of  human  action  which  have 
made  man's  methods  of  advance  so 
unlike  Nature's  method,  and  ren- 
dered a  science  of  human  history 
impossible ;  where  dwell  the  factors 
that  persistently  disturb  our  equa- 
tions ;  wherein,  could  utility  but 
enter,  she  would  hear  strange  voices 
of  compassion  and  self-sacrifice, 
and  stand  abashed  before  a  reve- 
rence it  is  not  hers  to  share ;  where 
the  beauty  of  the  universe  steals 
in,  unbidden,  like  the  morning 
light,  and  unbroken  on  the  prism 
of  analysis;  where  the  conviction 
of  a  Power  '  closer  to  us  than 
breathing,  nearer  than  hands  and 
feet,'  remains  unshaken  by  logic, 
untroubled  by  definition — ^that  wr 
venture  to  appeal  for  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  belief  of  humanity  in 
the  splendid  possibility  of  the  life  of 
a  world  to  come. 
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Perhaps  the  strongest  evidence 
fumislied  by  the  emotions  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  that  sense  of  wholesome 
dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they 
are  which  is  the  condition  of  all 
healthy  being,  and  which  has  been 
the  motor  power  in  the  slow  pro- 
cession of  human  progress.     We  do 
not  think  it  boundless  conceit  which 
causes  man,   in  his  sorrow,   with 
strong  mingling  of  hope,  to  think 
that  the  world  has  need  of  him  to 
aid  in  the  advancement  of  the  race, 
since  it  is  certain  that  it  rests  with 
him  to  bless  or  curse  his  kind,  and 
to  maintain  that  struggle  to  reach 
the  perfection  which  is  the  ideal  of 
humanity,   and    in  which  l^ature 
aids  him  only  as  he  controls  her. 
Can  we  think  that  when  that  pur- 
pose for  which  the  ages  have  tra- 
vailed is  attained,  we  shall  discover 
how  purposeless  it  is  ;  that  the  race, 
with  no  ideal  beyond,  perfects  itself 
only  to  die,  and  mayhap  to  begin 
the  toilsome  course  once  more  ?     If 
in  the  ultimate  victory  over  matter 
its  conqueror  dies,   we  may  well 
ask :  '  To  what  purpose  .   .  .  this 
waste  ?  * 

It  is  sometimes  brought  in  argu- 
ment against  the  validity  of  the 
testimony  furnished  by  the  emo- 
tions, that  they  are  but  trans- 
formed utilities,  with  the  garrulity 
and  diseased  egotism  of  age  super- 
added. The  objection  has  little 
weight,  unless  it  be  conceded  that 
the  function  of  an  organ  is  affected 
by  tracing  it  to  its  origin ;  and  the 
most  divergent  schools  of  philo- 
sophy agree  that  a  super-sensual 
belief  is  not  upset  by  discovering 
the  history  of  its  emergence  among 


sensible  conditions.    Upon  this  mat- 
ter Mr.  Sidgwick  remarks : 

No  one  appeals  from  the  artist's  sense  of 
beauty  to  the  child's ;  nor  are  the  truths  of 
the  higher  mathematics  thought  to  be  less 
certainly  true  because  they  can  only  be 
apprehended  by  a  highly-developed  intel- 
lect. In  fact,  this  disposition  to  attribute 
some  strange  importance  and  special  au- 
thority to  what  was  first  felt  or  thought 
belongs  to  an  antiquated  point  of  view. 
In  politics  we  have  quite  abandoned  the 
idea  that  even  if  we  could  establish  irre- 
fragably  the  original  condition  of  the 
human  family,  it  would  at  all  help  to  de> 
termine  jural  obligations  in  our  existing 
societies.  The  corresponding  opinion  still 
lingers  in  psychology  and  ethics,  but  it 
may  be  expected  to  linger  not  very  long ; 
as  the  assumption  that  our  earliest  conscious- 
ness is  most  trustworthy  is  not  only  baseless, 
but  opposed  to  the  current  theories  of  Evo- 
lution and  Progress. 

Finding  that  such  answer  as  is 
forthcoming  to  this  momentous 
question  is  not  in  the  strong  wind, 
neither  in  the  earthquake,  nor  the 
fire,  nor  in  anything  without, 
but  folded  within  the  question  it- 
self, a  sane  mind  ought  not  to  give 
itself  up  to  perplexity  when  consi- 
dering the  terrible  inroads  made  by 
science  on  current  beliefs  ;  the  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  past,  of  duty  to 
the  present,  and  of  relation  to  the 
future  as  affected  by  what  is  done 
to-day,  is  intensified;  thought  and 
action  are  not  diverted  from  the 
world  that  is  to  a  different  kind  of 
world  that  may  be,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  are,  being 
not  of  our  seeking  or  making,  are 
accepted  with  loyalty  as  opportu- 
nities for  serving  and  advancing 
that  humanity  of  which  we  form  a 
part,  and  whose  life  and  destiny  it  is 
ours  as  men  and  women  to  share. 

B.  C 
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INGE  the  Benedetti  project  came 
to  light,  public  feeling  at  Brus- 
sels has  become  rather  sensitive.  A 
revelation  made  during  the  Arnim 
tnal  contributed  to  augment  the 
aneasiness :  it  was  found  that  even 
M.  Thiers,  in  confidential  talk,  had 
thrown  out  hints  for  an  indemnifi- 
cation of  France  in  the  direction 
of  Belgium.  Quite  recently,  a  new 
alarm  iras  spreeul,  which  has  given 
rise  to  a  great  deal  of  indignation 
at  Brussels.  In  the  very  month  in 
wldch  they  celebrated  the  forty- 
fiith  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence,  the  Belgians  were  startled 
out  of  their  propriety  by  annexa- 
tionist publications  nmde  at  Paris. 
Two  men  of  note — a  world- famed 
poet  and  Republican  leader,  and  a 
versatile  journalist  of  great  expe- 
rience: Victor  Hugo  and  Emile 
de  Girardin — were  this  time  the 
offenders  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bel- 
gians. Thus,  in  succession,  a  Napo- 
leonic Government ;  an  ex-Orleanist 
statesman,  who  had  for  years  stood 
at  the  head  of  his  country;  an  illus- 
trious convert  to,  and  champion  of, 
the  Democratic  cause;  and  a  gifted, 
though  erratic  writer,  who  often 
expressed  thoughts  uppermost  in 
the  public  mind :  all  had  harboured, 
or  given  utterance  to,  similar  views 
and  wishes. 

The  poet  had  pronounced  for  the 
junction  of  Belgium  to  France  by 
drawing  a  comprehensive  line.  In 
a  strange  peace  manifesto  he  claimed 
the  Rlmie  frontier  as  the  one  con- 
dition necessary  for  setting  up  the 
Grand  Federal  RepubHc  of  the 
Continent.  One  more  war  was  to 
take  place,  so  as  to  round  off  the 
French  soil.  K  that  was  done,  the 
nations  might  once  more,  like  the 
Gods  of  old,  play  innocent  games 


with  golden  discs  on  the  lawn. 
Now,  to  round  off  the  French  soil 
by  so  bold  a  sweep  as  Victor  Hugo 
draws  with  his  finger,  means  the 
conquest  not  only  of  all  the  German 
lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  but  of  Belgium,  and  of  a 
large  slice  of  Holland  as  well.  No 
wonder  there  were  protests  at 
Brussels  and  at  Amsterdam. 

On  his  part,  M.  Emile  de  Girardin 
professed  to  loathe  the  idea  of  a 
new  war  against  Germany.  In 
1870,  he  also  had  asked  for  the 
Rhine  frontier.  *  The  Prussians,' 
he  then  said,  *were  to  be  driven 
across  the  Rhine  by  the  butt-end 
of  the  French  muskets.'  In  his 
recent  articles  he  preached  the 
giving  up  of  the  policy  of  revenge  ; 
but  as  a  set-off  he  suggested  the 
incorporation  of  Belgium  with 
France.  So  unpleasantly  did  these 
various  manifestoes  strike  the  pub- 
lic ear  in  Belgium,  that  a  semi- 
official note  had  to  be  issued  in 
the  Havas  Correspondence  at  Paris, 
declaring  that  ^  certain  publications 
in  which  the  annexation  of  Bel- 
gium to  France  is  proposed  have  no 
other  basis  than  the  personal  fan- 
tasies of  the  writers  of  those  lucu- 
brations.'   , 

Nevertheless,  M.  de  Girardin  has 
returned  to  the  charge.  Hence 
renewed  outcries  at  Brussels !  To 
understand  this  Belgian  suscepti- 
bility, we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  aim  of  French  rulers  to  extend 
their  dominion  far  into  the  Nether- 
lands is  of  old  standing,  and  that 
the  difference  of  the  forms  of  go- 
vernment which  followed  each  other 
at  Paris  has  made  but  little  differ- 
ence in  the  drift  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  France.  The  spirit  of 
conquest  came  up  strongly  under 
Louis  XIV.  Strips  of  territory  on 
which    dwelt    a  Flemish-speaking 
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people — kindred  to  tbe  Dntch  and 
the  people  of  Lower  Germany  in 
race  and  dialect — ^were  then  re- 
peatedly joined  to  the  Bonrbon  king- 
dom after  aggressive  wars.  To.this 
day,  France  possesses,  therefore,  on 
her  northern  boundary,  a  Flemish 
population,  which  in  various  towns 
and  villages  'still  uses  its  Teutonic 
speech,  and  as  a  rule  is  at  least 
bilingual.  A  glance  at  the  mere 
names  of  many  of  those  towns  and 
villages  shows  their  Germanic  cha- 
racter, which  in  some  cases  dates 
back  to  grev  antiquity.  Already 
at  Csesar^s  time  the  mass  of  the 
Belgians — whose  country  then  em- 
braced the  Flemish  annexes  at  pre- 
sent held  by  France — ^belonged  to 
the  Germanic  race.^  The  same  is 
still  the  case  with  the  Belgians  to- 
day. 

II 

*  The  majority  of  the  present  Bel- 
gian  people  are,  then,  of  Germanic 
origin  and  speech  ?  ' — many  will, 
perhaps,  wonderingly  ask,  who  in 
their  hurried  travels  through  Ostend, 
Ghent,  and  Brussels,  found  the 
signboards  at  the  hotels  and  the 
shops,  the  talk  of  the  business  men 
and  of  the  serving  class  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal,  to  be  almost  ex- 
clusively French. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  it :  the  mass 
of  the  Belgians  are  of  the  Teutonic 
stock.  They  themselves  often  call 
their  language  Nedei'-Buitsch — i.e. 
Nether-Dutch,  or  Low-German.  It 
is  a  tongue  spoken  in  varied  dialects 
throughout  Flanders  and  Holland, 
and  all  along  the  German  Ocean 
and  the  Baltic,  by  the  dwellers  in 
that  part  of  Germany  which  lies, 
geologically  speaking,  on  the  lower 
and  more  level  ground;  whilst 
Hoch-Deutsch,  or  High- German — 
now  the  ruling  language  in  German 
literature — has  taken  its  rise  in 
the  higher  and  more  mountainous 
parts  of  the  Centre  and  the  South. 


To  the  *  Nether-Dutch '  element 
belong  Antwerp,  Ostend,  Bruges, 
Ghent.  Nether-Dutch,  in  its  popular 
strata,  is  even  the  capital — ^Brussels. 
Many  of  the  common  folk  there, 
inst^kd  of  going  to  the  French 
theatre,  still  go  to  their  achomo-hurg 
to  see  plays  given  in  a  language 
which  not  only  every  native  of 
Holland  understands  thoroughly, 
but  which  even  a  Hamburger,  a 
Mecklenburger,  a  Hanoverian  or 
Pomeranian  peasant  has  very  little 
difficulty  to  make  out. 

As  regards  speech,  the  Belgian 
Low  Country  may  be  mapped  out 
into  two  parts  of  nearly  the  same 
width.  Tho  north-western  sec- 
tion, which  is  by  far  the  most 
thickly  populated,  belongs  almost 
wholly  to  the  Germanic  race  and 
tongue.  In  the  south-eastern,  more 
thinly  populated  part,  dwell  the 
Walloons.  These  latter  are  of 
Keltic  race ;  their  popular  dialects 
are  mainly  of  Romanic  or  Latin 
origin,  with  an  admixture  of  words 
that  have  baffled  linguistic  research. 
The  written  language  of  the  Wal- 
loons, and  the  language  of  their 
educated  classes,  is  French.  Throngh 
them  and  the  more  Frenchified 
classes  at  Bruss^els,  that  which  in 
truth  is  the  native  language  of  the 
lesser  number  has  become  the  domi- 
nant, even  the  domineering,  tongue 
in  the  public  administration. 

In  the  north-western,  Germanic, 
half  of  Belgium  are  included  East 
and  West  Flanders;  the  provinces 
of  Antwerp  and  Limburg;  the 
greater  part  of  Brabant;  and  a 
small  strip  on  the  northern  border 
of  Hennegau,  or  Hainault.  This 
Flemish  part  of  the  kingdom  com- 
prises the  cities  once  famed  in  me- 
diaeval history  for  their  industry 
and  commerce,  their  populousness 
and  their  freedom.  Even  now,  men 
may  be  found  in  those  cities  to 
whom,  in  spite  of  the  legislation 
and  the  parliamentary  debates  being 


'Plerosque  Belgas  esse  ortos  a  Germanis.'— Dtf  Bell,  Gall.,  ii.  4. 
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ctfried  on  in  French,  the  French 
knguage  is  still  quite  foreign.  To 
a  Fleming  of  this  kind,  who  only 
knows  bis  mother-tongne,  the  Wal- 
loon or  *  Welsh '  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  seem  like  an  alien  race ;  and 
so  in  retam.  It  is  tme,  the  more  well- 
to-dopeople,  and  most  men  connected 
with  business  and  industry  in  the 
flemish  part  of  Belgimn,  understand 
French,  and  speak  it  with  a  more 
orlessstrong  Germanic  intonation — 
not  to  saj  brogne.  But  among  the 
peasantry,  and  among  the  popular 
classes  of  the  towns,  there  are  many 
ntterly  ignorant  of  French,  or  at 
most  possessing  a  slight  smattering 
of  ii  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
middle  class  even — ^not  excluding 
Bmsaels  itself — continues  to  this 
day  the  use  of  the  Flemish  tongue  in 
fiunily  life,  or  in  dealing  with  friends 
of  the  same  class.  In  commerce, 
however,  especially  in  its  larger 
branches ;  before  strangers ;  or  in  the 
more  refined  social  intercourse,  it 
is  thought  hon  ton  to  use  French. 

It  almost  reminds  one  of  the 
practice  among  certain  princely  and 
aiistooatic  families  in  Germany 
daring  the  last,  and  partly  even 
the  present,  century.  Using  a  Low- 
German  or  Suabian  dialect  in  ad- 
dressing their  valets,  and  being  often 
themselves  nnable  to  speak  High- 
Gennan  correctly,  they  looked  upon 
French  as  the  only  language  fit  for 
a  conrtly  circle. 

in 

Nedeb-Duitsch  was  the  speech  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  of  the  public 
aathorities,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  every  part  of  Flanders.  The 
8ame  holds  good  for  Brabant.  Under 
a  Nether.  German  parole  Q  Scldld 
tn  Vriend!  God  help!'—iha,t  is: 
'  Shield  and  Friend !  God  help ! ') 
had  the  great  civic  movements  and 
struggles  for  freedom  been  carried 
on. 


Charles  V.  issued  ordinances  in 
&ivour  of  the  French  tongue.  Even 
before  him,  similar  attempts  had 
been  made;  but  the  Flemings  of- 
fered a  tough  resistance,  and  ever 
and  anon  regained  their  rights  of 
language  with  full  success.  Charles 
v.,  the  gloomy  tyrant,  who  hated 
with  all  his  heart  the  civic  spirit  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  who  felt  more 
as  a  Spaniard  than  as  a  German — 
being  unable  to  express  himself 
properly  in  German — made  use 
with  eagerness  of  every  means  which 
appeared  likely  to  cow  the  Flemish 
spirit.  Under  him,  French  was 
therefore  introduced  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Estates  of  Flan- 
ders and  the  Government;  a  pro- 
cedure against  which  the  communes 
often  wrathfully  rose.  More  ener- 
getic even  than  in  Flanders  was 
this  opposition  in  Brabant.  On 
account  of  the  nearness  of  the 
Walloon  race,  the  danger  was  the 
greater;  hence  the  struggle  as- 
sumed there  a  bitterer  character. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  the  sixteenth^ 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, the  rule  nevertheless  held  good 
that  wherever  Nether  -  German 
or  Flemish  was  spoken  by  the 
people,  that  language  was  used  also 
in  public  debates  and  documents — 
barring  the  relations  with  the  high- 
est authorities  and  with  the  Wal- 
loon districts.*  Gradually,  however, 
under  Austrian  dominion  a  practice 
began  to  creep  in  of  using  French 
for  such  purposes,  even  in  Flanders. 
State  decrees  were  from  thence 
published  sometimes  in  French, 
sometimes  in  Flemish  ;  but  the  ori- 
ginal text  of  these  decrees  always 
was  a  French  one.  The  Gk)vem- 
ment  of  the  much-lauded  Maria 
Theresa,  before  all,  fostered  this 
abuse,  which,  in  course  of  time,  had 
a  blighting  effect  on  the  literature 
and  the  intellectual  development 
of  the   race  afiected   by   it.     The 


*  Report  of  M.  Gachaid,  Keeper  of  the  Archives  of  the  Kingdom,  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 
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aristocracj  of  the  Low  Countries 
yielded  easily  to  this  Frenchifying 
procedure.  The  people,  the  com- 
munes, still  defended  their  own  na- 
tionality and  speech  against  such 
aggression. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Nether- German  an- 
thers of  the  country  made  a  strong 
push  for  restoring  to  the  good,  old, 
powerful  speech  its  ancient  and 
natural  right.  The  French  domi- 
nion which  followed  the  expulsion 
of  the  Austrians,  nipped  these  hopes 
in  the  bud.  Had  the  language- 
rights  of  the  people  been  respected, 
the  cause  of  Freedom  would  have 
gained,  and  taken  strong  root.  But 
oppression,  in  matters  of  speech, 
went  to  the  utmost  extreme.  The 
Report  of  the  Committee  established 
by  the  Belgian  Groyemment,  in  1856, 
for  the  enquiry  into  and  redress  of 
the  Flemish  grievances,  says : 

What  was  the  reward  of  our  fathers  who, 
counting  on  French  fraternity,  had,  at  the 

Erice  of  tlieir  blood,  driven  the  Austrians 
eyond  the  frontier  i  It  was  the  unavoid- 
able reward  of  eveiy  imprudent  alliance 
wiUi  a  more  poweiful  foreign  nation — 
namely,  deception  and  humiliation.  .  .  . 
Twice  made  French,  once  by  sabre-cuts, 
then  by  decrees  of  the  Convention,  our 
people  liad  no  longer  any  representatives 
who  would  have  raised  tneir  voice  to  de- 
nounce a  crime  against  simple  humanity. 
Only  ready  tools  of  the  new  power  were  to 
be  found;  they  had  not  the  courage  to 
defend  a  language  which  yet  they  carried 
in  their  hearts.' 

In  public  affairs  the  Neder- 
Duitech  tongue,  the  tongue  of  the 
lai^ge  majority  of  the  Belgians,  was 
strictly  laid  nnder  a  ban  during 
French  rule.  It  was  only  tolerated 
at  the  side  of  the  French  language 
in  local  affairs.  In  1803  an  even 
harsher  ordinance,  dated  Prairial 
24,  year  XI.,  was  issued,  enjoining 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  one  year,  all 
public  documents,  of  whatever  kind, 
were  to  be  drawn  up  in  French. 
On  the  margin,  a  Flemish  version 


might  be  permitted.  Documents 
referring  to  private  affairs  were  still 
allowed  to  be  drawn  up  in  Flemish 
by  the  parties  concerned ;  but,  if  a 
public  entry  of  such  documents 
was  to  be  made,  a  translation  into 
French  had  to  be  added  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  parties.  The  first  para- 
graph of  this  ordinance  was  as 
follows : 

After  the  lapse  of  one  year,  reckoning 
from  the  publication  of  this  decree,  all 
public  documents  in  the  departments  of 
what  formerly  was  Belgium  (de  lad-dewint 
Belgique\  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  .  .  .  where  the  custom 
of  drawing  up  such  documents  in  the 
language  of  tlie  country  is  still  preserved, 
must  henceforth  be  written  in  French. 

The  harsh  order,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  did  away  with  the  lan- 
guage-rights of  the  Belgian  Flem- 
ings, and  of  the   German  people 
from  the  Upper  Rhine  down  to  Kok 
and  Aachen.     Under  Napoleon  I. 
this  attempt  at  Frenchification  was 
carried  out  with  relentless  rigour. 
In  the  schools  of  the  Belgian  towns 
the  Flemish  tongue  was  banished, 
together  with  the  noble   remem- 
brances of  Flemish   history.    The 
glory   of  the  *  Great  Nation,'  the 
happiness  of  belonging  to  it,  was 
incessantly  held  before  the  eyes  of 
the    youth.      To    print    books  in 
Flemish  became  almost  impossible   , 
nnder     the     Imperial    censorship. 
Every  obstacle  was   placed  in  the  | 
way  of  the  appearance  of  Flemisli 
journals;  the  French  Prefects  de-   | 
daring  that  they  could  not  watch 
and    control    papers    whose    Ian-   | 
guage  they  did  not  understand.    It 
was  regarded  as  an  important  con- 
cession when  an  ImperuJ  decree,  of 
December  22,  181 2,  permitted  the 
publication     of    Flemish  journals 
under    condition    of    their   being   1 
accompanied  by  a  French  trans- 
lation. 

French  dominion,  all  in  all,  had 
lasted  scarcely  twenty  years.  But  the   I 


"  Commission  fiamande.  Institution,  DiliberaiiotUy  Rapport,  Documents  offiMs,  pvHii* 
sous  la  surveUlance  de  Membrts  de  la  Commission.    Bruxelles,  1859. 
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•idamiziation  with  which  it  had  set 
aboat  to  imprint  its  own  stamp  upon 
the  whole  Belgian  people,  undoubt- 
edly had  some  effect.  To  destroy  the 
oationalify  and  the  speech  of  the 
Fleminga  was,  it  is  troe,  a  task  be- 
yond its  power.  But  on  public 
life  tiiai  q)eech  had  nearly  lost  its 
LoH  imdco*  the  short-lived  French 
rule.  Even  when,  after  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  I.,  Be%ium  and 
Holland  were  joined  together  as  the 
Kingdom  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, years  had  to  pass  by  before  the 
Dutch  Government  itself  resolved 
upon  giving  back  to  the  Flemish 
tongue  its  full  rights. 

IV 

Aoinr  a  disturbing  influence  made 
\\£e]!ieii,  which  led  to  the  secession 
of  BeJgiom  from  Holland. 

The  Walloons  were  opposed  to 
Holknd  on  national  grounds.  The 
mass  of  the  Catholic  Flemings  were 
on  bad  terms  with  the  Dutch  Pro- 
testants. Propagandists  in  the 
interest  of  the  extension  of  French 
role  spread  Liberal  views.  Jesuit 
agents  stirred  up  between  the  kin- 
dred Flemish  and  Dutch  people 
the  bitterest  hatred  by  venomous 
clerical  intrigues.  Small  provincial 
diversiues  in  Flemish  dialect,  as 
spoken  in  Holland,  Flanders,  and 
Brabant,  were  pnrposely  magnified 
in  their  alleged  importance,  in 
order  to  hinder  the  full  fusion 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Flemish 
tongues,  which  are  virtually  the 
same. 

It  was  under  such  conditions 
that,  in  1830,  the  September  Revo- 
lution broke  out  at  Brussels,  which 
3ade  an  end  of  the  connectibn  be- 
tween Belgium  with  Holland. 

Some  undoubtedly  Liberal  in- 
fititntions  were  introduced  by  that 
event,  the  anniversary  of  which  is, 
year  by  year,   celebrated    in    the 


Belgian  towns  amidst  much  enthu- 
siasm.    Unfortunately,  the  Boman 
Catholic    priesthood    also    got  its 
large  share  of  power  and  influence 
through  this  withdrawal  of  Belgium 
from  Holland .    For  forty-five  years, 
Liberal  and  Ultramontane  Cabinets 
have  alternated  at  Brussels  with  a 
regularity  deeply  hurtful    to    the 
spread  of  culture  and  enlightenment 
among  the  peasantry  and  the  poorer 
people  in  the  cities.     The  tenure  of 
power  of  the  Liberals  has  often  been 
a  precarious  one.     They  had  to  act 
on  the  defensive,  and  were  either 
not  allowed  enough  time,  or  did 
not  possess  the  necessary  strength, 
for  overcoming  the  obstacles  which 
a  remarkably  organised  hierarchy 
put  in  the  way  of  their  progressive 
measures.      Another     sad     conse- 
quence of  the  September  rising— 
which  had  mainly  been  carried  by 
the  Walloon  and  more  Frenchified 
portion    of    the  community,   with 
the  aid    of   French    sympathisers 
from    over    the    border — was   the 
leadership  which  the  Walloon  ele- 
ment arrogated  to  itself  in  matters 
of  language.     Thus  the  kingdom 
became    French    in    its    outward 
look;    and  the  Fleming  was  con- 
verted into  the  Ash-pitel  or  Cin- 
derella of  the  estate. 
•    At  the  outset,   the    Provisional 
Government,  wishing,  for  a  tem- 
porary political  purpose,  to  spare 
to  some  extent  the  feelings  of  the 
actual  majority,  ordained  that  '  the 
citizens,  in  their  relations  with  the 
Administration,  are  empowered  to 
make  use,  according  to  their  lik- 
ing, of   the    French,   Flemish,   or 
Grerman  language. '  ^   The  same  was 
to  bo  allowed  in  the  relations  of 
the   citizens   with  the    Courts    of 
Justice,  provided  the  judges  and 
the  counsel  all  understood  the  lan- 
gnage  chosen. 

The  German  (that  is,  High-Ger- 


*  Art  5  of  the  Decree  of  November  20,  1830: — 'Les  citoyens,  dans  lenrs  rapports  arec 
IdministratioD,  sont  autorises  a  se  serrir  indifiKremment  de  la  langue  fran9aise,  flamande, 
en  aUemande.' 
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man)  language  was  mentioned  in 
this  decree,  because  at  the  side  of 
the  Flemings  and  the  Walloons 
there  dwells,  in  the  Luxemburg 
part  of  Belgium,  a  small  fragment 
of  a  population  whose  language  is 
High-German.  Properly  speaking, 
the  country  is  therefore  trilingucd. 
The  decree,  not  referring  as  it  did 
to  Government  and  Pariiamentary 
affairs,  was  certainly  a  modest 
enough  concession.  Equality  of 
rights  for  the  two  chief  tongues 
was  not  stipulated  in  it.  Yet  even 
so  paltry  a  measure  soon  became, 
in  but  too  many  cases,  a  dead 
letter. 

The  men  who  had  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  rising  of  1830  clearly 
made  it  their  task  to  press  down, 
to  the  degrading  position  of  a  so- 
called  patois,  a  language  spoken, 
written,  or  easily  understood  by 
the  majority  of  the  Belgians,  all 
the  Dutch,  and  by  millions  of  North 
Germans — a  language,  moreover, 
which  in  Eastern  Asia,  for  colonists 
as  well  as  for  natives,  serves  as  a 
lingua  franca  as  far  as  Japan. 
Whether  the  men  in  power  thus 
acted  in  ignorance,  or  from  Walloon 
contempt  of  the  Flemings,  or  from 
a  wish  to  deepen  the  gulf  between 
Belgium  and  Holland,  the  bad 
result  remained  the  same. 

The  Provisional  Government  de- 
clared that  it  was  impossible  to 
publish  an  official  text  of  the  laws 
and  decrees  in  Flemish  or  German, 
because  those  languages,  which 
*are  in  use  among  the  inhabitants 
of  certain  localities,  change  from 
province  to  province,  fix>m  town  to 
town ! '  As  if  the  same  could  not 
be  said  of  the  various  dialects  of 
the  Walloons,  for  whom  French  is 
the  common  medium !  In  this  way 
the  Belgian  Neder-Duitsch  tongue 
was  robbed  of  its  rights  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen.  And  to  add  a  sneer  to 
the  injury,  it  was  done  under  the 
parole: — 'Freedom  in  everything 
and  for  all ! '  (*  La  Libert^  en  tout 
et  pour  tons.' 


Betond  doubt,  this  maltreatmenl 
of  the  Germanic  majority  gradually 
became  a  germ  of  danger  to  the 
independence  of  the  newly-founded 
State.  The  cause  of  Progress  equally 
suffered  fix)m  it.  An  alliance  0) 
somewhat  heterogeneous  parties 
had  brought  about  the  Revolution 
of  1 830.  Albeit  the  Walloon  leaders 
exercised  a  paramount  influence  in 
those  events,  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  the  views  of  the  various  parties 
which  had  effected  the  rising 
differed  exactly  according  to  th 
difference  of  race.  There  were 
Liberal  Walloons  and  Liberal  Flewi 
ings ;  in  the  same  way  Jesuits  aud 
Eomanists  of  Walloon  and  oi 
Flemish  descent. 

But  thanks  to  the  activity  of  iU 
many  French  who  came  over  during 
and  after  the  days  of  September, 
the  race  difference  between  Flemingt 
and  Walloons  by-and-by  became 
almost  an  antagonism  of  partji 
which  the  Catholic  priesthood  tliei 
turned  insidiously  to  its  own  profit 
Aggrieved,  insulted,  sneered  at  01 
account  of  their  mother-tongue 
the  Flemish  peasantry,  unconver 
sant  as  they  were  with  French,  lenl 
the  more  willingly  their  ear  to  tb< 
priest,  who  spoke  to  them  in  thi 
good,  old,  homely  tongue ;  egginj 
them  on  against  the  Liberal  aspiS 
rations  of  the  *  Fransquillons,*  anc 
endeavouring  to  convert  the  wanl 
of  femiliarity  with  the  *  Welsh 
tongue  into  a  hatred  of  progres 
sive  ideas. 

To  counteract  this  intrigue,  thi 
enlightened  men  of  Antwerp,  Ghent 
Brussels  ought  to  have  held  a  shiek 
before  the  persecuted  or  insulted 
language,  so  as  to  wring  a  weapoi 
from  the  hands  of  the  foes  of  Pro 
gress.  But  for  many  years  nothinj 
whatever  was  done.  In  the  highel 
social  layers  of  the  Flemings  them 
selves,  the  native  speech  met  witl 
neglect.  Among  the  Flemish  massa 
the  effect  was  a  deplorable  one 
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At  the  same  time,  the  woald-be 
French  character  of  the  more  edu- 
cated Flemings  was  so  little  appre- 
ciated by  the  real  French  that 
sqmhs  were  continually  launched 
against  Bmssels  from  Paris. 

'Je  eomprends  parfaitement  le 
^DiaDd ! '  said  the  Comtesso  de 
So-«nd-So,  who  had  just  returned 
from  the  Belgian  Little  Paris  to 
the  Faabonrg  St.  Honore. 

'  Comment,  Madame  ?  Impos- 
sibie!  Cet  affirenx  patois  de  fla- 
mand!' 

'Si,  si!  I  was  six  months  in 
Bmasels.  After  three  months  I 
began  to  understand  it.  Now  I 
catch  erery  word  of  it  in  conver- 
sation!* 

The  Countess  regarded  as  Flemish 
the  French  language  of  the  salons 
in  the  Belgian  capital.  This  is  a 
Epecfmen  of  the  many  anecdotes 
formerly  current. 

Tet,  between  all  these  Parisian 
jibes,  the  doctrine  was  propagated 
that  Belgium  had  no  right  of  exist- 
ence, bemuse  'it  did  not  form  a 
uatbnality ;  being  simply  a  branch 
of  the  Gallic  stem ! '  The  short 
French  dominion  was,  in  fact,  looked 
upon  as  a  title  for  a  lasting 
claim,  e?en  as  against  the  German 
RhineJands.  Whole  generations  in 
France  have  been  indoctrinated 
with  such  ambitious  views,  founded 
<m  palpable  untruth.  In  an  ofiicial 
school-book,  The  Historical  Geogra- 
phjj  of  France,  by  Dussieux,  which 
was  published  and  used  under 
Loois  Philippe,  the  very  first  para- 
graph runs  thus : 

Fnooe  is  not  in  poesession  of  her  natural 
fnntiers ;  she  does  not  possess  yet  the  whole 
French  rpgion.  .  .  .  The  French  region  in- 
dsiies  in  reality  the  county  of  Nice,  Savoy, 
Switzerland,  Khenish  Bavaria,  the  Prussian 
BhiDtlands,  the  Duchy  (!)  of  Luxemburg, 
ud  B«^lginm.  .  .  .  Her  natural  frontiers 
ue  the  Rhine^  from  its  mouths  to  its  source ; 
the  Alps,  from  the  source  of  the  Rhine  on 
tile  St  Gothard,  to  the  Col  de  Cadibone. 

The  same  book,  with  gross  men- 
dacity, added  that  this  *  French 
region '  is  inhabited  by  populations 


of  the  same  origin  and  speech  ad 
those  of  Prance. 

This  was  the  teaching  even  under 
a  so-called  Napoleon  of  Peace ! 
Can  we  wonder  at  the  fruits  under 
the  Government  of  a  Bonaparte  ? 

VI 

In  view  of  the  danger  which 
often  seemed  to  threaten  Belgium, 
the  Walloons  ought  to  have  seen 
how  unwise  it  was  to  refuse 
equality  of  rights  in  language  to 
the  Flemings.  Could  the  small 
kingdom  hope  to  make  a  good  de- 
fence, in  case  of  an  attack,  if  the 
patriotism  of  a  large  section  of  the 
population  was  thus  systematically 
wronged  ? 

And  seeing  that  the  French  aim 
was  to  gain  the  line  of  the  Rhine, 
*  from  its  mouths  to  its  source,'  had 
not  the  Belgians  every  reason  to 
seek  the  friendship  of  the  Nether- 
lands, whose  people  were  equally 
threatened  by  this  resumption  of 
the  old  cry  for  the  Ehine  frontier  ? 
With  such  a  common  danger  before 
both  States,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  was  wise,  from  a  politi- 
cal point  of  view,  to  give  the  army 
of  Belgium  altogether  a  French 
appearance ;  whilst,  in  case  of  war, 
the  Nether-German  tongue,  com- 
mon to  the  Flemings  and  the 
Dutch,  was  undoubtedly  a  help  for 
co-operation. 

Memoirs  by  G.  A.  Snellaert  and 
Hendrik  Conscience  have  treated  of 
this  military  question.  The  Flem- 
ings— similar  in  this,  as  in  not  a  few 
other  things,  to  the  popular  classes 
of  England — do  not  readily  take  to 
the  soldier's  career.  They  rather 
like  to  go  on  board  ship.  The  offi- 
cers' rank  in  Belgium  is,  therefore, 
mostly  occupied  by  Walloons.  But 
among  the  mass  of  the  troops,  both 
races  are,  of  course,  proportionately 
represented.  Not  only  is  the  word 
of  command,  however,  given  ex- 
clusively in  French,  but  the  whole 
intercourse  is  carried  on  in  that 
language;  and  so  severely  is  the 
Flemish  tongue    shut  out  that  a 
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great  many  dangerous,  even  fatal, 
oases  of  home-sickness  occnr  from 
that  reason  in  the  Belgian  armj.^ 

After  1830,  the  army  was  all  at 
once  thrown  from  a  Flemish  form 
into  a  French  one.  Many  French- 
men who  had  come  over  aided  in 
this  reorganisation.  Now  the  firm- 
est champions  of  the  rights  of  the 
Flemish  tongne  do  not  wish  to  have 
this  altered  at  present  for  the  regular 
army,  though  they  might  quote  the 
Swiss  practice  in  their  favour. 
Even  the  'Flemish  Committee,' 
which  (Jovemment  had  instituted, 
did  not  advise  the  formation  of 
separate  Flemish  and  Walloon  regi- 
ments. But  they  said,  with  a  good 
show  of  reason,  that  at  least  the 
Civic  Guards  of  the  Flemish  pro- 
vinces might  be  commanded  in 
their  own  language;  that  in  the 
regimental  schools  that  idiom 
should  not  be  banished  from  the 
cursus  of  instruction  ;  that  in  the 
regimental  libraries  Flemish  works 
also  should  be  received  ;  that  in  the 
Military  Academy  not  only  English 
and  German — the  languages  of  the 
two  nations  which  possibly  might 
act  as  allies  of  Belgium — should  be 
taught,  as  has  been  the  case  until 
now,  but  that  instruction  in  Flemish 
should  be  added. 

The  soldier  of  Germanic  origin 
should  not  stand  before  his  Wal- 
loon comrade,  in  whose  language 
everything  is  carried  on,  like  a 
dunderhead  who,  if  he  cannot  seize 
at  once  the  officer's  or  sergeant's 
meaning,  is  subjected  to  gross  indig* 
nity.  The  Belgian  officer,  if  he  be 
a  Walloon,  should  not  haughtily 
look  down  upon  the  men  who  come 
from  the  great  stock  of  the  nation. 
He  ought  to  be  able  to  speak  to  his 
soldiers  in  their  own  tongue,  and  to 
imderstand  his  neighbour  of  the 
Netherlands,  with  whom  he  might 
have  to  act  on  the  field  of  battle. 
These  are  propositions  which  seem 


to  flow  from  the  nature  of  1 
in  Belgium.    Yet  they  have  bee 
utterly  disregarded. 

VII 

A  cOMPABisoN  with  SwitzerlaQ 
may  here  be  in  its  place.  Even  as  i 
Belgium,  there  are  several  natioi 
alities  in  the  Swiss  Republic:  tb 
German  ;  the  French  ;  the  Italian 
and  the  'Bomansch,'  which  kite 
forms  a  subdivision  of  the  Italia] 
element  within  the  Confederacj 
More  than  two  thirds  of  the  Swia 
are  German  in  descent  and  speecb 
Yet  all  Swiss  enjoy,  by  the  Consti 
tution  and  by  practice,  the  exereis 
of  their  rights  of  language.^  Jh 
large  German  majority  of  the  Ee 
public  does  full  justice  to  the  claimi 
of  the  minority.  In  Belgimn- 
under  the  rule  of  a  royal  house  oi 
German  extraction,  under  the 
Government  of  a  Koburg  Prince- 
the  Germanic  majority  has  had  tc 
sufier, and  still  suffers,  great  wrong: 
not  without  it«  own  fault,  it  must 
be  owned. 

A  leader  of  the  Flemish  move- 
ment, in  an  essay — a  quotation  from 
which  may  serve  here  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  Nether-Gterman  lan- 
guage of  Belgium — said  : 

Onbegrypelik  meet  het  den  yreemdeling 
schynen,  dat  ODder  don  viyheden  van  gods- 
dienst,  vermaetechapping,  dnickpere,  en 
onderwjs — wat  zeggen  "wy  ?  dat  onder  der 
wettelik  gewaerborgto  taelvrjheid  slechts 
eene  schynvrybeid  voor  den  Vlaming  be- 
btaet;  dat,  in  een  word,  de  fransch,  niet 
dan  fransch  sprekende  inwooner  tot  alien 
ambten  en  eeren  geraken  kan,  terwyl  de 
Tlamsch  sprekende  oYeral  btriteDgesloteo 
blyft,  en  geen  deel  nemen  kan  an's  Uods 
bostuer,  an's  lands  welvaert,  dan  nadat  hj 
ouders  en  roorouders  veerloochend  heeft, 
dan  nadat  by  onder  het  hatelike  taeljak 
den  nek  geplooid  en  naer  de  fransche  Mi 
heeft  leeren  dansen. 

That  is : 

Incomprehensible  mxut  it  appear  to  a 
stranger  that  beneath  the  liberties  of  ^^ 
ship,  of  pnblic  meeting,  of  the  preBS,  oi 


»  See  Report  of  the  Flemish  Committee  p.  126. 

•  Art.  109  of  the  Swiss  Charter:— 'The  three  chief  languages  spoken  in  Switaerland 
are  the  national  languages  of  the  Confederacy.' 
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public  instroctlon— what  do  we  say? — ^that 
oflder  the  legally  warranted  freedom  of 
iiagoage  tbero  exists  but  a  8hain  freedom 
for  the  Fleming;  that,  in  one  word,  the 
French,  nothing  but  French,  speaking  in- 
habitant can  reach  all  employments  and 
boiioitrs»  whilst  the  Flemish  speaking  in- 
habitant remains  everywhere  shut  out, 
*Ld  cannot  take  part  in  the  country's  ad- 
ministration, in  the  country*s  welfare,  ex- 
cept if  he  denies  his  parents  and  fore- 
others,  except  if  he  has  bowed  his  neck 
nailer  the  hated  yoke  of  language,  and  has 
kamt  to  dance  after  the  French  flute. 

Anyone  conversant  with.  Oerman 
will  see  at  a  glance  from  this  that 
Flemish  holds  the  middle  place  be- 
tween German  and  English — coming 
as  close  to  the  former  langaage  as 
many  a  dialect  spoken  in  Qermanj 
itself.  The  Grerman  who  can  read 
^Beynard  the  Fox'  in  the  Piatt  of 
his  own  conntry  will  easily  under- 
stand a  Fleming.  A  look  at  the 
specimens  of  High-German,  Sna- 
bian,  Swiss,  Dutch,  Westphalian, 
and  Flemish  dialects,  as  given  by 
Vermeire,'^  shows  how  nearly  akin 
they  are.  An  Englishman  also, 
▼ho  keeps  in  mind  the  more  Saxon 
groundwork  of  his  speech,  will 
trippingly  make  his  way  into 
Flemish.  With  fall  truth  did  a 
Flemish  poet  and  author  once  say 
that  'boog  en  neerduitsch  staen  tot 
elkander  gelyk  de  rechte  tot  der 
slinke  hand  *  —  that  High  and 
Nether-Grerman  stand  to  each  other 
like  the  right  to  the  left  hand. 

VIII 

To  the  Belgian  Nether  -  Oerman 
bis  own  langnage  serves  as  a  key 
for  all  the  languages  of  the 
North— for  Grerman,  Danish,  Swe- 
dish, even  English ;  not  to  mention 
Dutch,  with  which  Flemish  is  well- 
nigh  identical  This  fact  has  often 
been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  L.  Jot- 
trand  the  elder,  one  of  the  founders 
of  Belgian  independence,  and  a 
Walloon  by  birth.  In  words  for 
which  the  Flemings  owe  him  much 


thanks  he  has  shown  up  the  great 
wrong  done  by  his  Walloon  kinsmen, 
whose  attempts  at  Frenchifying 
their  Germanic  compatriots  have 
cut  off  those  latter  from  great 
sources  of  intellectual  culture. 

Low-(jerman  speech,  which  pre- 
vails along  the  G-erman  Ocean  and 
the  Baltic,  is,  in  its  Dutch  form, 
the  language  of  administration  and 
commerce  in  various  countries  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  In  the 
richest  colonies  of  the  Pacific  it  is 
the  language  of  civilisation.  China 
and  Japan  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
become  acquainted  with  European 
civilisation  through  their  intercourse 
with  the  Dutch,  and  through  the 
use  of  Dutch  books,  which  for  the 
Fleming  are  Flemish  books.  Will 
it  be  believed,  in  presence  of  this 
fact,  that  Belgium  is  represented 
abroad  by  many  a  diplomatic  envoy 
and  consul  who  knows  of  Flemish 
as  much  as  of  Turkish  ? 

Under  the  Government  of  the 
formerly  United  Netherlands,  the 
members  of  both  Chambers  of  the 
States-General  made  use  either  of 
the  Dutch  or  Flemish  tongne,  or  of 
French — accordingto  each  member's 
liking.  In  the  Brussels  Chamber 
and  Senate,  only  French  is*  spoken. 
A  deceptive  Gallo-Eomanic  stamp 
has  thus  been  put  upon  the  Belgian 
part  of  the  Low  Countries.  Step 
by  step  the  Flemish  language  was 
driven  into  the  background,  if  not 
utterly  expelled,  even  in  the  Courts 
of  Justice  and  in  communal  affairs. 
Often  the  peasant  was  judged  in  a 
tongue  of  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand a  syllable.  When  he  travelled, 
he  had  to  ask  at  the  railway  for 
his  ticket  in  a  language  utterly 
foreign  to  him — a  somewhat  diffi- 
cult  performance!  A  change,  no 
doubt,  might  soon  have  been 
wrought,  had  the  leading  men 
among  the  Flemings,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Flemish 
provinces,    practically    maintained 


'  See  Verhandding  over  de  Vtatmsche  Beweging ;  voorgedragen  in  der  Maatschappij 
*  Ted  €»  Kwut,*  te  Homme ;  door  P.  Vermeire. 
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their  rights  of  speech.  The  great 
jonmals,  written  in  French  and 
conducted  mostly  hy  men  of 
French  birth,  might,  it  is  true, 
have  sought  to  foil  such  self-help 
by  refusing  to  report  speeches 
made  in  N^er-Duitsch.  But  this 
would  not  have  availed  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Unfortunately,  the  Flemings  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  influenced  by 
a  charge  which  Walloon  writers 
readily  preferred,  and  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  behind  the  Flemish 
language  movement  there  were 
Orangist  aspirations — that  is,  ten- 
dencies towards  the  restoration  of 
Dutch  rule.  This  was  a  mere  pre- 
text, the  more  palpable  as  the 
Walloons,  by  their  assertion,  con- 
tradicted, so  to  say,  themselves. 
Formerly  they  had  laid  stress  on 
the  alleged  great  difference  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  Flemish  idioms, 
in  order  to  sow  further  disunion  be- 
tween the  Flemings  and  the  people 
of  Holland.  Now  that  this  aim  had 
been  attained,  they  accused  the 
Fleming  who  wanted  to  speak  his 
own  language  that  he  was  working 
for  the  political  objects  of  Holland  ; 
'  Dutch  and  Flemish  being  virtually 
the  same  tongue ! ' 

Truly,  a  bit  from  a  well-known 
fable  of  ^sop ! 

IX 

For  ten  years,  Flanders  bore  her 
grievances  mutely.  At  last,  in 
1840,  two  hundred  communes  sent 
petitions  to  the  House  of  Deputies 
at  Brussels,  in  which  they  asked : 

I.  That  all  provincial  and  local 
affairs  in  the  Flemish  parts  of  the 
country  should  be  conducted  in 
Flemish. 

n.  That  the  State  officials  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  should 
make  use  of  the  Flemish  language 
in  their  relations  with  the  com- 
munal authorities  and  the  citizens. 

m.  That  that  language  should 
be  used  before  the  Courts  of  Justice 
if  the  parties  or  the  accused  under- 
stood it. 


IV.  That  a  Flemish  Academy,  or 
at  least  a  Flemish  section  of  the 
Academy  at  Brussels,  should  be 
founded  for  the  furtherance  of 
Flemish  literature. 

V.  That  Flemish  should  enjoy, 
at  the  University  of  Ghent,  and 
at  the  other  State  schools,  the 
same  rights  as  French. 

Since  the  presentation  of  this 
petition,  the  grievances  of  the 
Flemings  were — according  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  alluded  to 
— brought  each  year  before  the 
Chamber.  Each  time  the  majority 
set  them  aside  without  redress.  If 
any  small  concession  was  occasion- 
ally made,  means  were  found  after- 
wards  to  misinterpret  the  law. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  law  concern- 
ing  instruction  in  the  middle 
schools.  In  Ghent  and  elsewhere, 
Flemish  was  not  taught  at  all  in 
the  first  class,  and  in  the  second 
and  third  classes  was  disposed  of 
in  a  single  hour ;  whereas  even  for 
English  and  German  a  double 
number  of  hours  was  appointed. 

What  would  the  valiant  burghers 
of  Ghent  have  said  if  tliey  could 
have  risen  from  their  graves  ? — they 
who,  in  the  good  Neder-Duitsch 
tongue,  made  the  Counts  of  Flan- 
ders swear,  before  their  access  to 
government,*  al  de  bestaende  wetten, 
vorregten,  vryheden  en  gewoonten 
van*t  graefscbap  en  van  de  stad 
Gent  te  onderhouden  en  te  doon 
onderhouden.'  That  is  :  to  uphold, 
and  to  cause  to  uphold,  all  the 
existing  laws,  privileges,  liberties, 
and  customs  of  the  county  and  of 
the  town  of  Ghent.  How  those 
citizens  of  old  would  indignantly 
wonder  if  they  saw  that,  in  the 
bringing-up  of  their  grandsons,  the 
first  natural  and  customary  right 
of  a  people  was  trodden  under  foot? 
What  would  an  Artevelde,  what 
would  the  great  'Ruwaerd  van 
Vlandem,'  the  Protector  of  Flan- 
ders, have  thought  and  said  ? 


In  Europe  at  large— even  in  Ger- 
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manj,  ^rhich  might  be  more  spe- 
ci&llj  interested  in  the  matter — the 
Fkmish  cause  has  bj  &r  not  at- 
incted  the  attention  it  merits,  in 
spite  of  the  endeavoars  made  bj 
some  eminent  Germanisiic  scho- 
lars. Partly  it  was  owing  to  a 
strange  ignorance  of  the  close  bond 
between  the  Flemish,  the  Batch, 
and  all  the  other  Nether-German 
idioms.  Partly,  men  felt  repelled 
hj  the  immixtion  of  a  retrograde 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  which 
songht  to  lead  Flemish  aspirations 
astray. 

In  1858  a  liberal  Association 
was  started  at  BrusselSy  which  made 
it  its  task  to  connect  the  Flemish 
langoage  movement  with  the  move- 
ment &r  the  cause  of  Progress. 
Wiih  the  activity  of  this  Society, 
which  had  members  at  Antwerp, 
Ghent^  Broges,  and  elsewhere,  a  new 
chapter  seemed  to  begin  in  the  de- 
Telopment  of  the  Nether-Oerman 
race  of  Belgiam.  The  name  of  the 
Afisodation  was :  '  Maatschappij  tot 
Opbeoring  de  Ylaamsche  Bevolk- 
iBg'C  Union  for  the  Elevation  of 
the  Plemish  People ')  ;  its  device : 
•  Ylamingen  vooruit ! '  ('  Flemings, 
forwards ! ')  The  Society  was  des- 
tined, not  only  to  advocate  equality 
in  the  rights  of  language,  but  also 
to  aid  in  enlightening  the  masses  in 
the  sense  of  true  representative  go- 
vernment and  of  opposition  to  the 
Roman  hierarchy,  so  that  the  elec- 
tions for  the  Chamber,  for  the  pro- 
vincial and  communal  administra- 
tion, should  be  conducted  in  a  pro- 
gressive sense. 

Popular  books,  pamphlets,  and 
periodicals  were  to  be  published  in 
the  Flemish  tongue  by  this  As- 
sociation. It  also  aimed  at  better 
instruction  in  the  primary  schools  *, 
if  possible,  under  a  gratuitous  sys- 
tem. Par^raph  V.  of  the  So- 
ciety's Charter  laid  it  down,  as  a 
role,  that  only  men  known  for  their 
Liberal  principles  and  enlightened 
views  should  be  received  into,  and 
he  able  to  remain  in,  the  Union. 
Imong  the  leaders  present  at  the 
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foundation  of  the  Society,  or  active 
in  it  afterwards,  were  a  number  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Deputies ; 
some  distinguished  Professors  of 
the  University  of  Brussels ;  authors, 
and  other  notable  men  of  the  Liberal 
party. 

Much  of  that  which  the  Associa- 
tion promised  to  do,  remained  un- 
fulfilled. But  its  activity  has,  never- 
theless, given  a  fresh  start  to  the 
Flemish  movement.  Among  the 
demands  put  forth  in  the  Society's 
prograname,  the  following  appear 
dictated  by  the  simplest  sense  of 
justice : 

Thatthe  Walloon  should  beheld 
to  understand  Flemish  in  all  cases 
where  the  Fleming  is  obliged  to 
know  French ; 

That  the  official  records  of  Flem- 
ish  communes  shall  be  drawn  up  in 
Flemish,  even  as  those  of  the  Wal- 
loon  communes  are  drawn  up  in 
French ; 

That  the  decrees  of  the  provin- 
cial administrations  and  of  Govern- 
ment shall  be  published  in  an  official 
text  of  both  languages,  so  that  all 
Belgians  shall  be  able  to  take  due 
notice  of  them ; 

That  in  the  same  way  the  de- 
bates and  Acts  of  Parliament  shall 
be  published  in  both  languages,  the 
text  of  each  of  which  shall  be 
equally  valid  before  the  law  ; 

That  judicial  matters  shall,  in  the 
Flemish  part  of  Belgium,  be  exclu- 
sively conducted  in  Flemish ; 

That  all  officials — excepting  those 
employed  by  the  communes — shall 
be  obliged,  in  the  Flemish  as  well 
as  in  the  Walloon  part  of  the 
country,  to  know  both  languages, 
so  that  a  Walloon  or  a  Fleming 
shall  not  be  treated  like  a  foreigner 
in  his  own  country; 

Lastly,  that  in  the  whole  king- 
dom equal  importance  shall  be  at- 
tached to  the  instruction  in  Flem- 
ish and  in  French. 

These  demands  prove  that  their 
authors  did  as  little  desire  a  sepa- 
ration or  antagonism  between  the 
two  races    as    the    subjection    of 
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one  of  them  to  the  other,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  wished  to 
bring  about  the  fullest  brotherly 
intercourse. 

XI 

Owing  to  the  unjust  treatment 
of  the  Flemings,  the  strife  became 
so  bitter  that  Oovemment  found 
itself  compelled  to  seek  for  infor- 
mation, by  means  of  its  diplomatic 
agents  abroad,  as  to  how  matters 
stood  in  foreign  countries  where 
difiPerent  languages  exist.  Reports 
were  thus  sent  in  from  Switzerland ; 
from  the  then  Sardinian  States 
(where  Italian  and  French  was 
spoken) ;  itom  Austria ;  and  from 
Sohleswig-Holstein,  at  that  time 
still  under  Danish  rule.  Belgium, 
too,  had,  as  it  were,  its  Sohleswig- 
Holstein  Question.  So  it  was 
high  time,  indeed,  that  something 
BDonld  be  done  for  the  grievances 
of  the  Flemings. 

Though  a  concession  has  been 
made,  within  the  last  few  years,  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  judicial 
matters,  the  Flemish  movement  has 
still  a  hard  struggle  before  it.  Bel- 
gium is  an  intermediate  country 
between  Germany,  France,  and 
England.  The  natural  support,  not 
only  of  its  Neder-Duitsch<«peaking 
people,  but  of  the  country  in  gene- 
ral, is,  on  the  one  hand,  England ; 
on  the  other,  the  German  nation, 
which  has  no  annexationist  aims,  but 
which  is  bound  up  by  kinship  and 
blood  with  the  majority  of  the  Bel- 
gians— even  as  is  the  case  between 
the  Flemings  and  the  English.  Tet 
the  intellectual  contact  between 
'  Belgium  and  Germany  has  hitherto 
been  rendered  difficult  in  various 
ways — ^not  least  so  by  the  high 
duties  laid  on  books  and  other 
prints  which  come  from  G^ermany, 
whilst  but  slight  duties  were  im- 
posed upon  French  books  and 
prints.  ,  The  real  objectof  this  mea- 
sure can  easOy  be  gathered  from  a 
characteristic  additional  enactment. 
France,  too,  had  until  lately  a  Ger- 
man-speaking population  in  Alsace- 


Lorraine,  and  still  has  a  Flemish- 
speaking  population  in  her  northern 
departments.  Now,  any  books  or 
prints  published  in  France,  either 
in  the  High- German  or  the  Neder- 
Duitsch  language,  were  burdened, 
on  the  part  of  Belgium,  with 
equally  high  duties  as  those  coming 
from  Germany.  The  privilege  was 
only  for  the  publications  in  I^nch. 
This  measure  was  clearly  taken  for 
objects  of  Frenchifying  tibe  Flemish 
people. 

It  may  be  readily  acknowledged 
that  modem  Flemish  literatare 
cannot  bear  a  comparison  with 
French  literature,  although  the 
former  is  by  Beut  not  so  insignifi- 
cant  as  many  may  believe,  nor  is 
all  of  the  latter  sheer  gain.  All  the 
Flemish  literature  of  Belgium  is, 
moreover,  home-growth,  whilst  a 
great  deal  of  the  so-called  French 
literature  of  Belgium  is  mainly  im- 
portation. The  intellectual  prodac- 
tivity  of  the  Nether-German  race  in 
Belgfium  need  at  any  rate  not  be 
despaired  of.  It  has  had  a  great 
and  noble  past,  in  politics  as  well 
as  in  art.  To-day,  also,  the  chief 
painters  and  sculptors  of  Belgium 
prove  themselves  to  belong  to  the 
race  which  formerly  gave  rise  to 
most  excellent  artistic  productions. 

In  Flanders  and  Brabant,  at  a 
time  when  those  provinces  stood  m 
closer  connection  to  Germany,  cine 
freedom  was  flourishing.  On  their 
soil,  momentous  battles  were  fonght 
against  foes  at  home  and  from 
abroad.  To-day,  when  Germany  is 
glad  to  see  the  independence  of 
Belgium  as  firmly  upheld  as  that  of 
the  Swiss  Republic,  a  more  inti- 
mate intellectual  contact  with  a 
kindred  people  may  aid  in  repelling 
the  dark  powers  of  priestcraf t^  and 
so  speed  the  triumph  of  Bight  and 
Light.  In  this  sense  it  is  desirable 
to  refresh  the  Nether-German  po- 
pulation of  Belgium  from  the  very 
source  of  its  origin,  whilst  fnllj 
guarding  the  position  of  a  countiy 
which  means  to  be  neither  German 
nor  French.  Karl  Blind. 
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rB  disposal  of  the  dead  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  man- 
kind from  the  earliest  age.  Givil- 
ised  peoples  and  barbarous  tribes 
hftve  felt  alike  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing early  means  to  place  the  last 
Tesdges  of  mortality  in  some  place 
or  Qi&Bt  sednded  from  the  approach 
snd  contact  of  the  living.  It  is 
alone  the  means  employed  which* 
have  differed  :  the  axiom  of  an  early 
disposal  has  never  been  assailed. 
Sone  few  xaonths  since  a  contro- 
TerBf,' short  but  vehement,  engaged 
tlie  Action  of  the  Press.  It  seems 
to  have  arisen  through  the  desire  of 
some  private  person  to  bury  his 
dead  wife  in  a  manner  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  voice  of  nature 
than  with  the  fashion  of  the  nine- 
ieendi  century.  He  placed  the 
bodj  in  a  large  wicker  basket 
wbich  had  been  partly  filled  with 
green  leaves,  and  then  covered  it 
ooDLi^etely  over  with  foliage  and 
fresh-gatbered  flowers.  A  public 
cemetery  company  refused  to  per- 
mit the  burial,  being  advised  by  their 
cleric  that  it  was  against  the  law  for 
a  corpse  to  be  buried  in  such  a 
manner.  The  bigotry  or  ignorance 
of  the  company's  refusal  cannot  be 
too  much  regretted.  The  applicant, 
probably  unwilling  or  unable  to 
cope  single-handed  with  a  public 
company,  allowed  this  desirable 
change,  or  rather  return  to  primitive 
customs,  to  be  prevented,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  mere  censure 
of  the  company.  Thus  the  matter 
ended,  or  rather  has  ended,  for  every 
day  evinces  new  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  thinking  and  more  reasonable 
members  of  the  community  to  effect 
a  change  from  the  ghastly  and  un- 


wholesome system  of  ioterment  now 
in  use,  and  to  seek  some  other  which 
may  be  at  once  decent  and  decorous 
towards  the  dead  but  safe  and  un- 
prejudicial  to  health,  and  also  more 
in  concordance  with  the  laws  of 
nature. 

The  present  system  of  inter- 
ment, no  one  who  has  examined  the 
question  can  for  a  moment  deny, 
is  horrible  to  the  dead  and  un- 
wholesome to  the  living.  It  is  not 
here  the  place  to  sicken  our  readers 
with  the  disgusting  detail  of  the 
spectacle  which  the  interior  of  a 
coffin  of  lead  presents  after  a  body 
has  been  buned  in  it  for  a  short 
time ;  nor  to  speak  of  the  poisonous 
emanations  which,  oozing  through 
cracks  and  fissures,  are  carried  along 
by  the  surface  waters  into  the  springs 
below  ;  nor  to  mention  further  and 
other  horrors  which  chemists  and 
and  analysts  are  well  aware  of. 
Let  it  suffice  to  glance  at  the  no- 
torious fact  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
draw  attention  to  another  fiict  not 
less  well  known — ^i.e.  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  deodorisation 
possessed  by  common  earth.  True 
are  those  words  of  Scripture,  *  Dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dast  thou  shalt 
return;'  and  they  are  exemplified 
in  a  wonderful  manner  to  anyone 
who  may  have  noticed  the  con- 
dition of  a  skeleton  which  has 
been  buried  in  the  eai*th  for  any 
lapse  of  time.  The  same  law  applies 
to  minor  matter.  All  animal  refuse, 
on  burial  in  the  soil,  is  speedily 
resolved  into  primary  elements  or 
into  combinations  of  them.  The 
rule  is  invariable.  It  is  only  when 
the  ingenuity  of  man  seeks  to  im- 
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prove  the  work  of  nature,  or  to  nega- 
tiye  it  in  relation  to  this  great 
law  of  hers,  that  disgust  and  horrors 
arise.  Two  opposite  extremes  have 
been  countenanced  by  civilised  na- 
tions in  regard  to  the  dead : 
viz. — I.  Cremation,  or  the  reduc- 
tion  of  the  dead  body  to  ashes  as  soon 
as  possible.  2.  Elaborate  and  would- 
be  air-tight  coffins,  with  or  without 
embalming,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  corpse  as  long  as  possible. 

Civilisation  seems  to  seek  difficul- 
ties. What  can  be  better  than  the 
practice  of  the  universal  law  of '  dust 
to  dust'  ?  This  is  to  be  found  alone  in 
simplicity  of  interment — that  is  to 
say,  in  burial  in  the  ground  in  such 
manner  that  the  body  may  touch 
and  mingle  with  the  earth  as  soon 
as  nature  wills  it,  aud  without 
undue  precipitation.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  is  the  most 
ancient  method  of  disposal  of  the 
dead  that  we  have  on  record.  The 
Old  Testament  continually  refers 
to  such  being  the  custom  among  the 
Jews,  who,  whenever  practicable, 
enclosed  their  dead  in  tombs  or 
sepulchres;  but  where  such  was 
neither  convenient  nor  feasible,  nor, 
as  in  cases  of  hostile  influence, 
prudent,  they  adopted  the  analogous 
alternative  of  simple  interment  in 
the  ground.  They  were  especially 
tenacious  that  no  dead  should  be 
refused  this  last  office  of  respect, 
and  therefore  extended  the  rights 
of  burial  even  unto  malefieictors  and 
enemies  (i  Kings  xi.  15;  Dent. 
xxi.  23).  Coffins,  according  to  our 
signification,  seem  to  have  been  but 
sddom  employed  among  them.  The 
corpse  having  been  swathed  with 
bandages,  was  laid  on  a  bier  or  bed, 
and  thus  carried  to  the  sepulchre  or 
to  the  grave,  as  the  case  chanced  to 
be.  No  covering  appears  to  have 
been  over  the  bier,  which,  unlike  the 
Boman  custom,  was  generally  car- 
ried by  relatives,  and  not  by  paid 
attendants.  Everything  was  simple 
and  without  display.  The  only  trace 
of  any  luxury  is  to  be  found  in 
he  habit  of  using  a   quantity   of 


spices  and  ointment ;  some  of  these 
were  applied  to  the  dead  person 
previously  to  swathing  him  in  the 
bandages ;  other  portions  were  burnt 
in  honour  of  him.  These  customs, 
which  were  common  to  other  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  may  probably 
owe  their  origin  to  the  desire  of 
friends  and  relatives  to  retard  the 
natural  corruption  for  as  long  a  time 
as  possible,  as  well  as  for  sanitary 
motives.  Thus  we  read  that  Asa  lay 
in  a  'bed  of  spices  '  (2  Chron.  xvi. 
14).  In  the  case  of  the  burial  of 
Christ  himself,  the  Jewish  custom 
was  in  no  whit  departed  from.  Nic50- 
demus  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  about  a  hundred  pound 
weight,  and  they  that  were  with 
him  bound  the  body  in  linen  cloths 
with  the  spices,  *  as  the  manner  of 
the  Jews  is  to  bury '  (John  xix.  40), 
and  laid  it  in  a  new  sepulchre. 

It  is  also  a  noticeable  fact,  that 
when  Mary  Magdalen,  having  an 
alabaster  box  filled  with  precious 
ointment,  poured  it  upon  Christ 
as  related  in  the  Gospel  (Matt. 
xxvi.  7-12),  He  remarked  in  her 
support  that  she  in  anointing  His 
body  had  wrought  a  good  work 
upon  Him,  for  she  had  done  it 
for  His  burial,  or  rather  according 
to  the  Greek,  npoc  t6  cira^maai, 
i.e.  for  being  swathed  in  the  ivTaij>ia 
(grave  clothes). 

The  Old  Testament,  however, 
afibrds  one  example  of  burning  the 
dead,  that  is  the  burning  of  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons.  Bat 
this  example  cannot  be  said  to  he 
any  evidence  of  the  practice  of 
what  we  now  mean  by  the  word 
*  Cremation.'  The  case  in  point 
illustrates  an  exception  to  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  burial,  bat  no 
more.  For  the  bodies  seem  merely 
to  have  been  roughly  burnt  as  a 
precaution  against  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  Philistines,  but  for  no 
other  reason.  Among  the  Greel^ 
and  Romans,  burial  of  the  dead 
appears  to  have  been  the  custonn  in 
the  most  early  times  of  their  histo^- 
We  have    testimony  that  in  the 
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time  of  Cecrops  the  Athenians 
buried  their  dead  (Gic.  de  leg,u.  25); 
and  that  the  same  habit  prevailed 
among  the  Spartans  TPlut.  Lye.  27); 
and  also  among  the  Romans 
(Hin.  H.  K  yii.  55). 

Some  criminals  were  denied  the 
rights  of  bnrial  both  by  the  Athe- 
Dians  and  bj  the  Spartans,  and  the 
bodies  of  such  were  cast  away  on 
certain  spots  of  gronnd  set  apart 
for  that  purpose  (Pint.  Them.  22 ; 
Thuc.  i.  134).  It  is  a  carious  feet 
that  the  Greeks  did  not  refuse 
burial  to  a  person  guilty  of  suicide, 
but  the  hand  wim  which  he  had 
performed  the  deed  was  cut  off  and 
buried  apart  from  him.  Pliny  re- 
lates that  the  cofi&n  in  use  among 
the  fiomans  was  generally  of  stone. 
In  some  cases  it  was  made  of  a 
certain  stone  from  Assos  in  Troas, 
which  had  the  peculiar  faculty  of 
destroying  all  the  body,  the  teeth 
excepted,  in  forty  days.  Hence 
the  name  Sarcophagus.  (See  Plin. 
ff.  N.  ii.  98,  xxxvi.  27).  This  stone 
was  probably  a  species  of  lime- 
stone. The  coffins  among  the 
Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  were 
usually  earthenware  or  baked  clay, 
altiioQgh  other  materials  were  em- 
ployed. The  coffins  were  called  by 
varioos  names  and  were  of  different 
shapes  and  forms. 

Cremation,  however,  became 
general  at  an  early  epoch  among 
the  Bomans.  We  find  the  custom 
mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
(Cic.  de  leg.  ii.  23).  Sulla  was  the 
first  of  the  Gens  Cornelia  who  was 
burnt.  It  is  doubtful  at  what  time 
cremation  became  general  in  Greece ; 
the  probability  is  that  the  innova- 
tion of  burning  spread  more  slowly 
in  that  country,  and  that  the 
methods  of  buriid  and  of  cremation 
were  concurrently  practised  for  a 
considerable  period.  Socrates,  for  in- 
stance, speaiks  of  the  alternative  of 
interment  or  cremation  for  his  body 
(Plat.  PAoed.  p.  115).  Cremation 
is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (IZ.  xziii. 
137,  and  xziv.  787).  Lucian  men- 
tions that  the  practice  of  the  Per- 


sians  is  to  bury  their  dead,  but 
that  of  the  Greeks  to  bum  the 
same  (Luc.  de  luct.  21).  The 
manner  of  cremation  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  the  Bomans  appears 
to  have  been  very  similar.  A  pyre 
or  pile  of  wood,  by  the  Greeks 
called  irvpal,  by  the  Komans  rogusy 
was  raised  to  a  considerable 
height.  On  this  the  body  was  laid, 
and  the  pyre  was  then  set  fire  to. 
Oils  and  perfumes  were  cast  in  the 
flames,  to  assist  the  cremation  and 
to  impart  sweet  odours.  If  the  de- 
ceased were  a  great  personage, 
treasures,  horses,  and  even  slaves 
were  burnt  on  the  pyre  with  him, 
as  a  mark  of  respect.  When  the 
pyre  was  quite  burnt  down  the 
fire  was  extinguished  by  pouring 
wine  over  the  flames  and  hot  ashes. 
The  relatives  then  collected  the  re- 
mai  OS  of  the  deceased  with  great  care, 
and  washed  them  in  wine  together 
with  oil  and  perfumes,  and  placed 
them  afterwards  in  urns.  These 
urns  were  made  of  various  materials 
and  of  different  shapes ;  sometimes 
they  were  made  of  gold  (Od.  xxiv. 
71);  sometimes  of  baked  clay,  or 
marble  or  alabaster.  The  Bomans 
called  the  urn  feralis  urna,  it  gene- 
rally bore  an  epitaphium  beginning 
with  the  letters  D.  M.  S.  meaning 
Bis  Manibus  sacrunij  or  *  sacred  to 
the  manes,'  this  was  followed  by 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  length 
of  his  life,  &c.  &c.  Sometimes  the 
S.  was  omitted  and  the  letter  D.  M. 
alone  employed.  In  some  instances 
a  little  earth  was  cast  in  with  the 
remains.  Among  the  lower  orders 
the  same  care  and  pomp  was  not 
observed.  Although  also  subjected 
to  cremation,  the  poorest  citizens 
were  not  burnt  singly,  but  in  heaps 
together  (Mart.  lib.  viii.  Epig.  75), 
which  must  have  been,  to  say  the 
least,  a  disgusting  spectacle. 

This  system  of  cremation  was 
universally  practised  throughout  the 
Boman  dominion  during  the  Em- 
pire. But  as  Christianity  prevailed 
it  began  to  fall  into  desuetude,  and 
the  fourth  century  saw  the  system 
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entirely  abolished.  The  early  Chris- 
tians  followed  thecnstom  of  the  Jews, 
which,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
was  to  bury,  not  to  bum  the  dead. 
The  Rabbis  gave  the  text  'dast 
thon  art,  and  nnto  dnst  thou  shalt 
retnm,'  as  a  reason  for  burial,  and 
refused  to  bum  the  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Tacitus 
notices  the  Jewish  custom,  and 
remarks  of  them  that  it  is  their 
practice — *  corpora  condere  quam 
cremare ' — *  to  bury  rather  than  to 
bum,'  (Tacit.  Hist.  v.  5.)  The 
Christians,  imbued  with  the  belief 
that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  dying 
in  grace  were  merely  reposing  in 
a  sleep  of  rest  and  peace,  followed 
the  example  of  the  disposal  of  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  did  not  bum 
the  bodies  of  their  dead,  but  laid 
them  down  in  some  place  with  great 
decency  and  rare  to  await  the  re- 
surrection. This  idea  is  fully  borne 
out  in  the  Catacombs,  where  the 
inscription  *  depositus  in  pace,'  &c., 
is  frequent,  the  body  being  but '  laid 
down  in  peace'  for  a  little  time, 
presently  to  rise  up  again.  And 
the  same  idea  is  preserved  in  the 
word  'cemetery,'  or,  •  coemeterium,' 
which  is  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  means  a  '  sleeping  room.'  The 
resurrection  being  with  Christians 
the  paramount  idea,  they  viewed 
with  horror  any  attempt  such  as 
cremation,  which  would  mangle  or 
deface  the  slumberer.  (See  also  St. 
Chrys.  Hom.  Ixxxi.  tom  v.)  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  early  Christians  attached 
any  superstitious  motive  or  false 
religion  to  their  dislike  to  crema- 
tion. They  were  well  aware  that 
there  was    nothing  whatever  un- 


christian, or  aeainst  their  faith  in 
the  practice  of  it,  but  they  regarded 
burial  as  more  in  accord  with  na- 
ture, with  the  Gospel,  and  with 
pious  sentiment,  respect  to  the  dead. 
Minucius  Felix,  in  his  Dialogue, 
makes  the  heathen  say,'  '  Inde  vide* 
licet  et  execrantur  rogos  et  daomant 
ignium  sepulturas  :'  to  which  the 
Christian  answers :'  '  Nee  ut  creditis 
ullum  damnum  sepulture  timemus, 
sed  et  veterem  et  meliorem  con- 
suetudinem  humandi  freqaentamns.' 
In  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
early  Christianity,  Constantine  was 
not  burnt,  but  was  buried.  This  ens* 
tom  has  been  perpetuated  through- 
out Christendom  unto  the  present 
day. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  Christian  burial  has 
of  necessity  been  accompanied  by 
the  coffin.  The  latter,  to  Chris- 
tians, is  no  part  or  requisite  of  an 
interment,  nor  does  the  law  of  Eng- 
land require  it  to  be  used  any  more 
than  do  her  Ecclesiastical  ordi- 
nances. In  the  Burial  Service  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the 
words  employed  in  and  about 
the  ceremonial  are  *  corpse  '  and 
•body';  the  word  'coffin'  is  not 
to  be  found.  We  find  that  the 
monks  of  St.  Albans,  in  common 
with  other  persons  of  their  tim^ 
were  buried  without  any  sort  of 
coffin.  Abbot  Garin,  or  Warin, 
who  flourished  about  11 90,  intro- 
duced coffins  of  stone  for  the  nse 
of  his  monks,  which  mode  of  burial 
seemed  to  him  more  proper  for  them 
than  mere  interment  in  the  ground. 
Matthew  Paris,  a  monk  of  the 
order,  says,*  *  Quasdam  nempe  oon- 
suetudines  ab  antique  conservatas, 


*  Thence,  indeed,  they  both  hold  pyres  as  accused,  and  th^  oondemn  sepulture  by 
burning.* 

*  *  We  do  not  fear  any  evil  from  that  method,  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  but  we  are 
accustomed  to  follow  the  moreaneient  and  the  better  practice  of  burial  in  the  ground.' 

*  Wishing,  forsooth,  to  please  many,  Abbot  Gkirin  changed  to  uew  ordinanoes  oBrtaiO 
customs  which  had  been  preserved  from  ancient  times.  Which  deed  to  some  seemed 
rash,  but  to  others  desirable,  proper,  and  commendable.  Among  which  changes  he  ordered 
that  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  monke,  which  formerly  used  to  be  buried  under  ^ 
mere  sods  of  earth,  should  for  the  futme  be  placed  in  coffins  of  stone,  as  this  appeared 
to  him  to  be  more  proper.* 
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Tolens  multis  placere,  idem  Abbas 
Garinnsiii  nova  Statnta  comma  tayit. 
Qnod  factum  mnltis  yidebatnr  teme. 
lariam,  moltisntilehoiiestiim  et  com- 
mendabile.     Inter  quas  constitnit  nt 
oofpora  monachomm  defonctomm, 
qnffi  antea  cnnctiB  temporibns  sab 
soHas  tensB  cespite  solelMmt  sepeliri, 
omnibas  temporibos  seqnentibas  in 
kpideis  sepnichris  qaod  ei  yidebatar 
honestios  reoonderentar'  (Vit,  Abb, 
8.  AJb.  95).     Bat  althoogh  intro- 
duced for  the  monks  of  St.  Albans 
in  1 190,  we  find  a  carioos  entry  as 
kte  88  1627  ^  ^^  Principal  Regis- 
try of  a  certain  diocese  in  England, 
oonfirmed  bj  the  bishop,  and  ap- 
proved by  bis   chancellor,   to   the 
efleci  that  certain  fees  were  payable 
to  die  parson  of  the  parish  for  in-^ 
terring  a  corpse  'coffined,'  and  other 
snd  JesKr  fees  to  him  for  perform- 
ing the  same  office  to  an '  nncoffined ' 
coipse  (Spelm.    de    Sepult.    185). 
This  demonstrates  clearly  that  tiie 
pnctloe  of  burying  corpses  withoat 
coffins  was  prevalent  in  England  as 
htte  as  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth centnry,  and  since  that  period 
no  siteration   has   taken  place   in 
English  law,  by  implication  or  other- 
wiae,  which  renders  the  ose  of  the 
coffin  necessary.     It  is  trne  that  in 
the  re^  of  Charles  II.  two  Acts 
of  Parliament  were  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  our  trade  in  wool,  enact- 
ing   the    nse    of    winding-sheets 
for  the    dead,   made  of  wool,   or 
woollen  in  part  (30  Ch.  II.  cap.  3, 
and  3a  Ch.  n.  cap.    i)  ;  but  it  is 
obnoos   that    decency  requires    a 
corpse  to  be  wrapped  in  some  sort 
of  corering,   whether   a  coffin  be 
employed  or  not.     Moreover,  these 
Acts  of  Fiarliament  have  been  since 
repealed  (see  54  Oeo.  III.  cap.  108). 
It  shoold  be  clearly  implanted  in 
the  mind,  that  of  the  three  methods 
of  disposing  of  the    dead — bnrial 
in  a  coffin,  harial  withoat  a  coffin, 
crematioii — ^the   two   first   are   re- 
cognised, and  hare  been  and  may 


be  practised,  withoat  infringement 
of  the  law.    The  last  method — cer- 


tainly a  repalsive  one  to  the  feel- 
ings of  most  persons — ^has,  notwith- 
standing, g^eat  advantages  in  the 
caase  of  health.  Bat  the  Common 
Law  of  England  is  exceedingly 
keen  in  the  prohibition  of  all  things 
calculated  to  outrage  propriety,  or 
which  may  appear  to  be  contra  b(mo$ 
mores.  The  King's  Beiich  is  the 
custos  morum  of  the  subjects  of  this 
realm  (i  Sid.  168);  and  it  has 
been  decided  that  a  common  law 
duty  is  incumbent  on  every  house- 
holder, or  other  occupier,  to  bwy 
decently  him  or  her  dying  under 
his  roof  (Beg.  v,  Stewart,  12  A.  4? 

B.  773). 

It  is  npt  for  us  to  anticipate 
the  decisions  of  the  Bench  should 
cremation  be  introduced  into  Bug- 
land.  Within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  cases  of  its  use  have  occurred 
in  Europe,  and  on  each  occasion  it 
has  met  with  the  general  approval 
of  men  of  science.  Still  it  is  not  na- 
tural. In  our  opinion,  lack  of  avail- 
able space,  as  in  large  cities,  or  a 
sudden  and  general  epidemic,  alone 
should  sanction  its  use.  The  fumes 
arising  from  the  pyre  do  not  appear 
to  have  caused  any  unhealthful 
effects  on  the  Hving,  that  is,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  perusal  of 
ancient  authors.  It  is  rather  the 
hurtfal  influence  on  the  mind  of 
the  unthinking  population  which 
might  cause  anxiety. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here 
to  recal  to  mind  the  beautiful  sen*- 
timents  which  inspired  the  mind 
of  Cyrus  when  dying.  Xenophon 
tells  us  how,  in  his  dying  speedi,  he- 
'  desired  to  be  buried  neither  in 
gold  nor  in  silver,  nor  in  anything- 
else,  but  to  be  immediately  returned 
to  the  earth.'  'What,'  says  he> 
'  can  be  more  blessed  than  to  mix 
at  once  with  that  which  produces 
and  nourishes  everything  excellent 
and  beneficial  to  mankind  ? ' 
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EMPLOYMENT  IN  INDIA. 


YEAR  by  year  the  question  of 
employment  for  the  scions  of 
what  are  pleasantly  called  the  eda- , 
cated  classes  becomes  more  pressing ; 
year  by  year  the  ranks  of  well- 
educated  but  rejected  candidates 
for  the  various  services,  civil  and 
military,  are  swelled  by  involuntary 
auxiliaries  ;  and  year  by  year  pain- 
ful instances  of  the  cruelty  (for  it 
is  nothing  less)  of  sending  young 
men,  without  capital  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  a  trade,  to  the 
Australasian  colonies  are  multiplied 
and  enforced.  This  question  of  a 
trade,  indeed,  cannot  be  much  longer 
shirked  even  by  those  who  are 
pleased  to  think  themselves  much 
higher  in  the  social  scale  than  the 
labouring  classes.  A  bricklayer 
is  of  more  importance  in  Australia, 
or,  in  fact,  in  most  places,  than  a 
Master  of  Arts,  and  it  is  the  know- 
ledge of  a  handicraft  that  makes 
the  Germans  such  good  colonists, 
and  developes  them  into  such  good 
and  efficient  missionaries. 

Giving  in,  however,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  the  feeling  which  considers 
manual  labour  ignoble,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  set  before  our  readers  briefly 
and  with  such  distinctness  as  the 
present  transition  state  of  the  ser- 
vices permits,  the  different  profes- 
sions and  branches  of  professions 
open  to  competition  by  all  classes 
in  India.  With  the  competitive 
system  generally  we  have  here 
nothing  to  do,  except  to  note  that 
its  great  defect  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  admixture  of  classes  who  by 
it  gain  admission  into  gentlemanly 
professions,  as  in  the  danger  of 
degeneracy,  by  a  very  natund  and 
almost  enforced  reaction,  of  hard- 
working candidates  into  easy-going 
and  foMiea/nt  officials. 

Be  it  remembered,  moreover,  at 
the  outset,  that  the  choice  of  a 
profession  ought  to  depend  on  the 


peculiar  turn  and  ability  of  the 
candidate,  rather  than  on  the  in- 
trinsic worth  of  the  profession  itself. 
And  this  choice  must  be  voluntary, 
not  enforced.  Entrance  into  pro- 
fessions at  the  present  time  is  not 
to  be  gained  by  a  sudden  rush  or 
by  a  temporary  burst  of  application, 
but  by  long,  determined,  and,  we 
may  add,  willing  study.  Further, 
the  choice,  in  most  cases,  must  be 
final.  While  it  is  true  t^t  Lord 
Erskine,  as  has  often  been  noted, 
had  served  in  both  the  army  and 
navy  before  he  entered  at  the  bar, 
it  is  also  true  that  instances  of 
such  successful  versatility  are  rare. 
Lastly,  the  choice  must  be  made 
with  consideration  of  the  stamina 
and  bodily  ability  of  the  youth  as 
well  as  his  mental  culture.  In 
India  especially  a  man  requires  the 
assistance  of  a  sound  body  to  sup- 
port and  maintain  the  sound  mind. 
The  danger  of  proceeding  too  early 
to  India  is,  indeed,  in  great  measure 
avoided  by  the  age  of  admission 
into  and  final  training  for  the 
various  services ;  but  the  danger  of 
finding  too  late  that  the  strength 
of  body  is  not  equal  to  the  strength 
of  mind  has  been  sadly  illustrated 
in  the  rejection  on  medical  grounds 
of  the  candidate  who  stood  first  on 
the  list  for  admission  into  the 
Civil  Service  of  India  at  the  last 
examination. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks 
we  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  various  services  in  India  in 
detail.  At  the  very  outset,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  we  find  diffi- 
culty in  placing  them  in  separate 
grroups  in  consequence  of  the 
present  admixture,  in  what  will  be 
m  the  future  one  distinct  depart- 
ment, of  military  officers  and  cove- 
nanted and  uncovenanted  civi- 
lians. The  division  named  below, 
therefore,  is  necessarily   more  0£ 
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tlie  past  and  present  than  of  the 
fatnre. 

L  The  Covenanted  Civil  Service 
of  India. 

II.  The  Military  Service. 

III.  The  varioas  departments  of 
the  Civil  Service  hitherto  known 
as  IJncovenanted. 

IV.  Semi-official  positions  held  hy 
Don-offidal  or  private  individnals. 

Of  these  the  second  alone  is  dis- 
tinct and  fast  heooming  more  so; 
that  is,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
civil  employ  is  for  military  officers 
daily  becoming  greater.  The  first 
and  third  are  in  a  transition  state,  or 
rather  their  nomenclatare  will  soon 
not  be  applicable  from  the  fact  that 
the  jmiior  members  of  the  depart- 
ment hitherto  known  as  uncove- 
nanted  are  now  covenanted  servants, 
and  their  places  as  they  are  pro- 
moted are  filled  by  new  covenanted 
men.  The  terms  Covenanted  and 
Uncovenanted  are  in  this  country 
little  understood  and  loss  regarded. 
In  India,  however,  they  are  of 
marked  significance.  Primarily 
they  mean  that  the  former  are  under 
an  honourable  covenant,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  high  rate  of  pay 
and  allowances,  not  to  engage  in 
any  private  enterprise  whatsoever; 
and  this  will  form  a  radical  part 
of  the  engagement  on  the  part  of 
fntnre  members  of  the  new  cove- 
nanted services;  while  the  latter 
are  nnder  no  such  obligation,  and 
are,  in  &ct,  erpressly  permitted 
to  hold  land  or  engage  in  trade, 
provided  that  *no  officer  shall 
apply  any  portion  of  the  time  and 
attention  which  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  his  public  duties,  whether  civil 
or  nuHtary,  to  the  management  of 
tbat  property,  and  that  longer  or 
more  frequent  leaves  of  absence 
are  not  to  be  permitted  on  that 
•oconnt**  Piaetically  they  mean 
that  the  covenanted  service  form 
1^  atistocraoy  of  the  East,  and 


rank  relatively  to  their  length  of 
service  higher  than  military  officers 
with  treble  their  pay  and  allowances, 
while  the  uncovenanted  officials 
have  to  serve  many  years  before 
they  have  any  rank  at  all,  or  obtain 
any  income  worth  mentioning.' 

With  regard  to  the  Fourth  Class, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  India 
is  emphatically  an  official  country, 
and  that  something  of  the  official 
element  enters  into  the  nature  of 
all  employment  in  India.  The  rail- 
ways, which  have  always  been  under 
Government  control,  are  rapidly 
becoming  State  property,  and  the 
engpineers  formerly  in  the  service 
of  Companies  State  officials.  Advo- 
cates look  to  getting  the  appoint- 
ment of  solicitors  to  Government, 
Government  pleaders,  registrars  of 
Courts,  &c.,  as  supplementary  to 
their  private  practice;  while  even 
merchants  are  drawn  into  the  official 
vortex  by  becoming,  and  looking 
forward  to  becoming,  members  of 
the  Legislative  Councils  at  the  dif- 
ferent seats  of  Government.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  tea  and  cofiPee  planters, 
but  these  are  few  in  number  and  of 
little  weight  in  the  country ;  while 
neither  the  area  of  land  to  be  taken 
up  by  private  enterprise,  nor  the 
encouragement  given  to  settlers  in 
the  development  of  their  tracts  by 
Government,  commend  India  even 
to  the  passing  consideration  of  the 
bulk  of  would-be  colonists. 

We  have  placed  the  Covenanted 
Civil  Service  of  India  first,  as  it 
stands  facile  princepa  in  the  value 
of  its  prizes,  the  opportunities  it 
offers  for  ultimate  dlistinction,  and 
the  liberality  of  its  leave  and  fur- 
lough regulations.  The  battle  for 
admission  into  its  ranks  is  fought 
a  outrance.  The  following  table, 
which  we  regret  we  have  not  data 
at  hand  to  bring  down  to  the  pre- 
sent year,  will  show  the  severity  of 
the  contest  and  the  increasing  per- 


*  SecTCtajy  of  State's  despntch  Ko.  22,  August  10,  1861. 

*  Cmliuiaof  foQr  yean'  standing  ranking  with  captains  of  eight  years,  with  migors  of 
tvelre,  with  lientenant-colonels,  and  so  on. 
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ceniage  of  imsuccessfiil  candidates,    date  of  their  final  failure  too  old 
who,  be  it  remembered,  are  at  the    for  any  other  profession : 


Yean 

z86a 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1869 

1870 

SttcceflsM  GaodidateB  . 
Competitors    .... 
Percentage  of  success   . 

So 
171 
468 

60 

189 
317 

40 
219 

lg-2 

50 
285 

50 
242 
207 

SO 
279 
179 

SO 
32s 
iS-4 

40 

332 
120 

It  is  necessary  for  the  intending 
competitor  to  stady  these  figures 
closely,  not  as  discouragements  to 
trying,  if  he  feels  that  he  has  the 
ability  in  him,  but  on  the  ookitraiy 
as  encouragements  to  win,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  failure  at  the  first 
or  even  the  second  attempt  does 
not  necessitate  or  imply  ultimate 
rejection. 

Such  is  the  one  side  of  the  medal, 
now  for  the  obverse.  On  first  land- 
ing in  India,  the  Assistant-Col- 
lector— as  the  young  civilian  is 
styled — ^gets  427  rupees  per  mensem 
(about  500^.  per  annum),  while  so 
rapidly  does  his  promotion  go  on 
that  in  twelve  or  fourteen  years' 
service  he  may  find  himself  Acting 
Judge  or  Collector  of  a  District, 
with  about  2,800^.  a  year.  He 
luu9,  further,  after  a  few  years'  ser- 
vice, two  distinct  branches  of  his 
profession  within  his  reach,  and 
generally  at  his  discretion : 

1.  The  Judicial  line,  leading  up 
to  the  High  Court,  with  from  4,000!. 
to  5,oooZ.  a  year. 

2.  The  Bevenue  line,  passing 
through  the  office  of  Collector,  or 
quasi  liOrd-Lieutenant  of  a  County, 
to  the  Board  of  Bevenue  Commis- 
sionerships  and  Lieut.-Qovemor- 
ships  of  Frovinces. 

Of  the  duties  of  Indian  civilians 
iA  these  two  branches  of  their  pro- 
fession it  is  irrelevant  here  to  speak ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  all  whose 
brains  have  not  been  sodden  with 
work  will  find  in  the  discharge  of 


them  congenial  occupation ;  while 
field-sports  in  their  various  forma 
go  hand-in-hand  with  their  work, 
and  indeed  form  almost  a  part  of  it. 

For  the  student  outside  of  the  re- 
gular routine  of  official  duty,  enoon- 
ragement  for  the  study  of  the  varions 
vernacular  languages,  especially  the 
chief  lan^age  of  the  district  to 
which  he  is  attached,  are  offered  in 
the  shape  of  donations  of  one  or 
two  thousand  rupees  for  the  passing 
in  the  lower  or  high  standfffds  re- 
spectively, with  a  double  bonus  for 
proficiency  in  Sanskrit  and  Persian. 
To  the  young  man  fresh  from  the 
mechanical  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages of  Greece  and  Borne — ^the 
painful  piling  up  of  turgid  hex- 
ameters and  halting  elegiacs,  and 
the  concoction  of  supposititions  De- 
mosthenic orations — the  study  of  a 
living  language  among  a  living 
people  with  whom  he  is  necessarily 
intimately  associated  and  in  whom 
he  is  intimately  interested,  espe- 
cially if  such  study  follows  a  know- 
ledge of  the  parent  Sanskrit,  forms 
not  a  labour  but,  apart  altogether 
from  the  honorarium,  a  relaxation^ 
a  pleasure. 

The  leave  niles,  apart  we  mean 
from  the  regular  furloughs  common 
to  most  of  the  services  in  India, 
are  singularly  liberal.  With  the 
increased  facilities  for  trftvel,  a 
civilian,  by  accumulating  for  iiiree 
years  his  privilege  leave  of  one 
month  in  the  year,  can  have  a 
triennial  trip  to  Europe,  with  the 
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tdraatage  of  tbe  healthrrestoring 
se^breezes  en  route.  The  members 
cf  odier  services,  we  may  say  here, 
vbile  enjoying  equally  with  the 
oorenanted  civilian  one  month's 
privilege  leave  after  eleven  months' 
oontinaons  duty,  are  prevented  from 
employing  it  to  similar  advantage, 
the  military  officer  by  an  express 
mle,  and  the  uncovenanted  civilian 
bjthe  comparative  shallowness  of 
lus  rupee  bag. 

We  have,  however,  now  said 
enough  to  show  that  while  for  the 
University  student  whose  prospects 
(^  disdnction  at  home  are  reason- 
ably certain  a  life  of  voluntary 
exfle  is  unnecessary  and  uncalled- 
for,  and  while  there  has  been  a 
conipanitive  and  bitterly  complained 
of  stUguation  of  promotion  in  the 
Xoith-west  Provinces,  the  candi- 
date for  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
grasps  at  no  shadow  when  he 
entei^  the  lists  for  admission  into 
its  lanks,  and  he  has  every  pros- 
ped  of  securing,  once  and  for  all, 
a  provisiott  for  life  in  the  shape  of 
i,oool.  per  annum  pension  on  his 
retirement  after  twenty-two  years' 
service,  which,  if  he  be  of  a  saving 
torn,  he  can  easily  double  by  the 
accumiilation  of  his  surplus  allow- 
ances in  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
residence  in  India. 

Since  the  above  was  penned  a 
Parliamentary  Paper,  which  we 
give  as  an  Appendix,  has  just  been 
inned,  whicn  changes  the  whole 
complexion,  present  and  future,  of 
tlie  Indian  Govenanted  Civil  Ser- 
vice. The  paper  is,  in  effect,  the 
revival  of  patronage  in  favour  of 
natives  of  lodia,  while  strict  and 
impartial  competition  is  still  main- 
tained for  Europeans.  This  is,  of 
coarse,  only  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  of  native  rule  in  India. 
yfma.  the  wedge  ia  driven  home— 
tiiat  is,  when  tiae  native  stands  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  Euro- 
pean as  to  his  proved  eligibility — 
for  the  <mu8  pr<jhandi  rests  with  the 


native — to  the  highest  offices  in 
the  Empire,  it  will  be  a  question  of 
grave  importance  whether  admis- 
sion to  the  Civil  Service  of  India 
will  be  worth  the  severe  struggle 
which  it  at  present  entails.  Ob- 
viously as  regards  climatic  in- 
fluences, as  regards  salary,  which  is 
attached  to  an  office,  not  to  an  in- 
dividual, and  other  considerations 
necessarily  attendant  upon  expatria- 
tion, the  European  is  greatly  at  a 
disadvantage. 

In  exercise  of  the  power  cjonferred  by 
the  33rd  Victoria,  cap.  3,  sec.  6,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  have  been  prescribed  bj  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  and  such 
rules  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  in  Council,  with  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  membera 
present : 

'  I.  Any  native  of  India,  as  defined  in 
the  said  statute,  may,  if  of  proved  merit  and 
ability,  be  appointed  to  any  office,  place,  or ' 
employment  in  the  Civil  Service  of  her 
Majesty  in  India,  to  which  appointments 
may  be  made  by  the  authorities  in  India. 

*2.  Such  appointment,  if  to  an  office, 
place,  or  employment  to  which  appoint- 
ments may  be  made  by  a  local  Govern- 
ment, shall  be  made  only  with  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  Govemor-Ckneral  in 
Council. 

'3.  Every  such  appointment,  whether 
made  by  a  local  Government  or  by  the 
Governor-General  of  India  in  Oouncilf 
shall  be  forthwith  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  in  Council,  and  shall  be 
made  subject  to  disallowance  by  the  said 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council  (provided  that 
such  disallowance  shall  be  signified  to  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  within  twelve 
months  from  Uie  date  of  the  receipt  of  such 
report)* 

'  4.  Every  such  appointment  shall  in  the, 
first  instance  be  provisional  only. 

•  (a.)  Every  person  obtaining  such  a  pro- 
visional appointment'  shall,  within  twtf 
years  from  the  date  on  which  he  takes  it 
up,  pass  the  departmental  examinationa 
prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  service, 
unless  he  be  specially  exempted  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  fi»m  being 
so  examined* 

'  (Ik)  On  the  expiration  of  the  said  tenn 
of  two  years  the  Governor^General  in 
Council  may,  upon  the  report  of  the  local 
Government,  or  on  such  enquiry  as  he 
thinks  fit  to  make  as  to  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  the  person  appointed, 
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either  confirm  such  appointment  or  cancel 
the  same. 

*(c.)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
deemed  to  preclude  the  cancelment  of  any 
such  appointment  before  the  ezpiratiou  of 
the  said  two  years,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
GoTemor-Greneral  in  Council  it  is  esta- 
blished that  the  person  provisionally  ap- 
pointed has  been  guilty  of  misconduct  or 
has  failed  to  discharge  efficiently  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

*  5.  Eveiy  person  so  appointed  shall  be 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  to  leave  and 
pension  as  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  in  Council,  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe.' 

II.  The  Military  Service  in  India, 
as  we  have  above  noted,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  distinctivelv 
military  nature,  the  various  civil 
posts  which  used  to  be  given  to 
staff  officers  now  passing  into  the 
hands  of  members  of  the  new 
covenanted  services,  and  prefer- 
ments therefore  having  to  be 
looked  for  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  military  duty  only. 
But  with  a  smaller  strength  of 
officers,  and  with  the  existence,  for 
the  present  at  least,  of  a  military 
imperium  in  imperio  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  various  presidencies, 
the  chance  of  staff  employ  is  in  finitely 
greater  in  India  than  in  England. 

Here,  again,  at  the  outset  we 
find  ourselves  obliged  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  the  tendency  at  pre- 
sent, foreshadowed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  Inspector- General  of 
Royal  Artillery  for  India,  instead 
of  one  for  each  presidency,  and 
other  amalgamations  of  a  similar 
nature,  is  to  gradually  absorb  into 
one  headquarter  staff  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  various  independent 
commands  and  staff  appointments. 
The  increased  facilities  of  transit 
and  transport  in  India  render  this 
practicable,  which  was  before  im- 
possible, or,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 


hazardous.  But,  per  contra,  i^ 
must  be  remembered  that  there  azi 
now  few  officers  of  the  old  Kativij 
army,  under  the  rank  of  majoii 
and  that  the  subalterns,  adjutanti^ 
and  quartermasters  of  the  Natiw 
cavalry  and  infantry  regiment^ 
are  necessarily  drawn  from  thi 
junior  officers  of  European  regiJ 
ments  serving  in  India,  who  pas£ 
the  prescribed  examination  in  the 
vernacular  languages. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  foUowiDg 
table,  giving  the  proportion  of  field 
officers  and  subalterns  serving 
with  the  regular  native  armies  ol 
the  three  Presidencies : 

Cavalry  Begimeats.  No.  Field  Offlcen.  Sabaltema. 
Bengal  19         46  32 

Madras*  4        26  4 

Bombay  7         14  16 

Infantry  Regiments.  No.  Field  Ofiloera.  Subalten^ 
Bengal         45        112  no 

Madras*       40         160  21 

Bombay        30         104  5S 

This  table  shows  an  average 
result  of  five  officers  to  each  native 
infantry  regiment  in  Bengal,  four 
in  Madras,  and  five  in  Bombaj. 
These  officers  being  mounted,  and 
thus  affording  conspicuous  marks 
for  an  enemy's  sharpshooters,  the 
regiment's  absolute  inefficiency,  if 
caUed  upon  to  take  the  field  witli 
its  present  complement  of  oflScers, 
is  sufficiently  obvious;  and  their 
number  must  necessarily  be  aug- 
mented. 

This  alone  gives  an  outlet  for  a 
host  of  young  officers,  to  whom  a 
course  of  what  is,  after  all,  very 
mild  study  in  the  long  idle  hours  of 
the  day  between  the  morning  and 
evening  parades,  affords  a  positive 
relief. 

The  allowances  for  these  ap- 
pointments drawn  in  addition  to 
the  Staff  Corps  pay  of  rank,  are 
as  under :  Cavalry — second  squad- 


'  Most  of  the  squadron  subalterns  are  actually  brevet-nuyors. 
*  In  the  Madras  Army  there  are  25  native  infantry  r^ments  without  a  subaltern 
officer  at  all. 
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roD  officer,  210 rs.  per  mensem; 
diM  ditto,  180 rs.  per  mensem; 
adjutant,  250  rs.  per  mensem ; 
squadron  subaltern,  150  rs.  per 
aensem.  In&ntrj — wing  officers, 
270  and  230  rs.  per  mensem ;  ad- 
jatant,  200  rs.  per  mensem ;  quarter- 
master, 150  rs.  per  mensem  ;  wing 
sabaltem,  100  rs.  per  mensem; 
while  tbe  commandants  of  regi- 
ments draw  700  rs.  per  mensem  in 
tbe  Caralrj,  and  600  rs.  in  the  In- 
&ntrj  also,  in  addition  to  their  staff 
salaries.  A  short  study  of  the 
Army  lAtt,  however,  will  show 
that  regimental  commands  lie  in 
tbe  dim  distance,  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  inducements  of  rank  and 
allowanoes  now  made  to  officers 
to  retire,  commandants  prefer  to 
serre  the  whole  thirty-eight  years 
necessaiy  to  obtain  their  off-reckon- 
ings rather  than  to  cede  them  for  a 
smaller,  though  immediate  pension. 
The  larger  share  of  staff  employ 
generallj— larger  -we  mean  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  officers — 
M&  to  the  scientific  branch  of  the 
army;  perhaps  we  should  say  to 
theioyal  Engineers  only,  for  the 
Koval  Artillery  have,  in  addition 
to  ther  own  regimental  appoint- 
ments of  Battery  and  Brigade  com- 
mands, only  posts  in  the  Ordnance 
Department  to  look  to,  though  in 
theory,  perhaps,  they  are,  equally 
with  officers  of  other  corps,  eligible 
to  general  staff  appointments.  In 
addition,  however,  to  the  great 
^Idopen  to  BoyaJ  Engineer  offi- 
cers, viz,  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  they  also  obtain  such 
p^irelj  civil  though  professional 
Appointments  as  Consulting  Engi- 
^rs  for  Railways,  Masters  of 
iCnts,  Ac.  The  Department  of 
Pahlic  Works,  which  we  shall  con- 
sider under  our  third  heading, 
^Wc  reinforced  mainly  by  the 
new  class  of  covenanted  civilians, 
^11  probably  always  absorb  the 
Plater  part  of  Royal  Engineers, 
for  the  veiy  practical  reason  that  it 
^  necessary  for  the  army  to  have 


within  its  ranks  men  acquainted 
with  the  roads,  bridges,  fords,  and 
camping  grounds  of  the  country, 
in  the  event  of  the  removal  of 
troops.  For  officers  of  the  Artillery, 
as  we  have  said,  remains  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  which  is  pre- 
sided  over  by  an  Inspector- General 
of  Ordnance  and  Magazines,  at  a 
fixed  consolidated  salary,  while  his 
subordinates,  the  deputy  and  the 
commissaries  of  the  different 
grades,  draw  allowances  of  from 
200  to  800  rs.  per  mensem,  with  the 
regimental  pay  and  allowances  of 
their  rank.  Included  in  the  Ord- 
nance Department  also  are  the  ap- 
pointments of  agent  for  gunpowder, 
and  agent  for  gun  carriages,  who 
also  get  800  rs.  in  addition  to  their 
regular  pay. 

GenenJ  Staff  Corps  officers  are 
eligible  to  appointments  in  the 
Commissariat,  Adjutant-General*s, 
Quartermaster-Greneral's,  and  Mili- 
tary Accounts  Departments.  These 
are  generally  under  the  orders  of 
an  officer  drawing  a  consolidated 
salary  ranging  from  2,000  to  2,500 
rupees  per  mensem,  and  include,  like 
the  Ordnance  Department,  the  junior 
appointments  of  deputies  and  assist- 
ants at  a  corresponding  rate  of  staff 
pay.  We  cannot  in  a  magazine 
article  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  all 
the  staff  appointments  in  the  army, 
and  there  are  numerous  others  in 
the  secretariat  or  on  the  staff  of  the 
commanders-in-chief  and  general 
officers  of  divisions^  Ac.,  which  will 
doubtless  occur  to  our  readers  ;  but 
we  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
it  is  at  the  young  officer's  discretion 
to  remain  quietly  with  his  regiment 
counting  his  steps  over  the  post- 
p;*andial  cheroot,  though  possibly  a 
vacancy  is  not  always  ready  exactly 
at  the  desired  moment,  and  has, 
like  most  other  things,  to  be  waited 
for.  We  append,  however,  for  the 
clearer  understanding  of  the  amount 
of  staff  corps  pay,  a  table  of  the 
regimental  pay  and  allowances  of 
combatant  officers  in  India : 
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Allowakcbs 

PXB  Mbnsbx. 

Hank 

Hone  Artillery 

and 

Cavalry 

B.      A.    pT 

1358    7    0 

1037     0     0 
809    6    4 
473    0    4 
473    0    4 
305    4    0 

Boyal 
Axtillexy 

j 

Colonel  and  Col.-Comdt  . 
Lieut.-Colonel ' .    .     .    . 

Major 

Captain 

and  Captain 

Lieutenant     .    .    :    .     . 

B.       A.     P. 
1265      5      0 

1002      4      0 

759    3    0 
433  10    0 
417    7    8 
265  12    0 

B.       A.     P. 
1265      5      0 

1002      4      0 

759    3    0 
433  lo    0 
433  10    0 
265  12    0 

B,      A.    p. 

1265    5    0 

1002    4   0 

759    3    0 

415    6   0 

256  10   0 

In  cooneotion  with  the  militarj 
servioe  we  must  also  consider  the 
position  of  the  non-combatant  offi- 
cers— ^i.e.,  the  doctors  and  the 
chaplains. 

With  reffftrd  to  the  medical  ser- 
vice, indeed,  there  has  always  been 
a  feeling  of  discontent  heightened 
by  the  warrant  of  April  i,  1873, 
and  the  present  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  has  received  depntations 
from  both  England  and  Ireland  to 
point  out  the  grievances  and  disabi- 
uties  nnder  which  medical  officers 
labonr.  With  all  this,  however,  at 
the  last  examination  for  the  Indian 
medical  service  no  less  than  thirty 
candidates,  all  of  whom  were  re- 
ported qualified,  competed  for  the 
ten  appointments  then  offered. 

Service  in  the  medicaldepartment 
also  splits  itself  into  two  branches. 
As  an  army  official  the  doctor  draws 
for  the  medical  charge  of  a  Native 
regiment  as  under :  Surgeon-major, 
1,000  rs.  per  mensem;  surgeon, 
800  rs.  per  mensem ;  assistant-sur- 
geon above  five  years,  600  rs.  per 
mensem;  assistant -surgeon  under 
five  years,  450  rs.  per  mensem ;  with 
extra  horse  allowance  if  attached  tp 
a  cavalry  regriment;  and  with  ad- 
ditional allowances  of  100  rs.  for 
the  charge  of  an  extra  regiment, 
and  75  rs.  for  the  charge  of  a  wing. 
As  a  civil  official, again,  the  doctor 
draws  for  the  medical  charge  of 


first-class  civil  stations:  Surgeon- 
major,  1,050  rs.  per  mensem;  sur- 
geon, 850  rs.  per  mensem;  assist- 
ant-surgeon above  five  years,  650 
rs.  per  mensem;  assistant-snigeoii 
under  five  years,  500  rs.  per  mensem ; 
with  extra  allowances  for  the  charge 
of  lunatic  asylums,  jails,  &c. 

These,  again,  lead  up  to  the 
higher  appointments  of  Inspector- 
General,  and  Deputy  Inspector- 
General,  on  the  consolidated  salaries 
respectively  of  2,500  rs.  and  1,800 
rs.  per  mensem.  . 

Besides  these  regular  appoint- 
ments there  are  many  other  special 
appointments,  such  as  Principal- 
ships  of  Medical  Colleges,  Super- 
intendentships  of  Jails,  Lunatic 
Asylums,  &c.,  which  we  have  not 
here  space  to  dwell  upon.  It  must 
further  be  noted  that,  except  in  the 
case  of  officers  holding  special  staff 
appointments,  private  practice  is 
not  forbidden,  and  in  many  dvil 
stations  this  adds  very  substantially 
to  the  income  of  the  doctor. 

lu  a  cursory  sketch  like  this  we 
may  dismiss  the  Ecclesiastical  De- 
partment with  a  few  words.  The 
pecuniary  prospects  of  chaplsiiis 
are  not  such  as  to  tempt  young 
men  into  their  ranks  merely  for  the 
sake  of  lucre.  The  pay,*  however, 
is  enough  to  convey  a  decency  to 
the  appointment  which  is  often  ab- 
solutely wanting  in  England;  ad- 


•  Junior  chaplains,  500  rs.  per  mensem ;  senior  chaplains,  i.e.  after  ten  years*  serrice. 
800  rs. 
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Tucflment  is  more  the  reward  of 
lomt,  not  oi  patronage,  and  the 
pdcoliareceentneities  of individaals, 
if  canned  into  the  Ghnroh,  are.more 
eff^ctoallj  dealt  with.  The  dignity 
of  the  Church,  moreover,  is  upheld 
in  bestowing  on  the  bishops  rank 
Dext  to  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
CooncO  of  the  Govemor-Gbneral, 
junior  and  senior  chaplains  ranking 
withcaptains  and  lientenant-colonek 
RspectiTely. 

The  group  of  Covenanted  Services 
which  are  comprised  under  oar 
thiid  heading  has  been  gradnallj 
built  up  and  evolved  from  the  con- 
fiued  u)d  mtermixed  number  of  ap- 
pointoKotfl  formerly  given  to  mili- 
taiy  officers  or  XJncovenanted  civil- 
ian in  de&uilt  of  skilled  engineers 
or  gvT^on.  In  some  cases,  as 
wiD  be  readily  noted—such  as  the 
ereedon  of  barracks  for  troops,  the 
coDstniction  of  roads,  bridges,  and 
the  like— tiiese  rash  and  haphazard 
ajtpointmeats  involved  not  only 
vBBte  of  public  money,  but  danger 
to  Kfe  and  limb ;  in  others,  the  very 
essence  of  the  appointment  was  lost 
sight  of  and  stodtified  by  the  ap- 
pointment itself,  as  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  nuHtary  ofiGLcer  to  a  super- 
inteiidentBhip  of  a  forcewhich  island 
is  ioteoded  to  be,  distinctively  a 
police  foroe ;  while  in  others,  again, 
110  great  radical  or  conspicuous 
(^mage  was  done  to  the  public  ser- 
nee  except  the  waste  or  wrong 
application  of  public  money.  The 
enors  arising  from  such  appoint- 
QienU  ooidd  not  well  be  charged 
opon  the  officers  themselves.  The 
»rt  of  building  a  bridge,  for  ex- 
>mple,  is  hardly  as  yet  innate  in 
ik  homan  species,  though  possibly 
It  may  be  in  their  Darwinian  rela- 
tions the  monkeys ;  and  if  in  Eng- 
^^  where  an  engineer  has  to 
pponde  against  an  average  yearly 
'^^^  of  25  or  30  inches,  some 
^peoal  txaining  is  absolutely  neces- 
*yi  mnch  more  must  it  be  so  in 
}^^  where  an  equal  number  of 
inches  maj  fall  in  24  hours.     Such 


a  rainfall,  equivalent  to  2^  or  3 
thousand  tons  of  water  per  acre,  is 
hardly  to  be  mentally  grasped  by 
the  English  engineer,  accustomed 
to  see  cUsastrous  effects  following  a 
rainfall  of  2  inches,  or  200  tons  of 
water,  per  acre  only  in  24  hours. 
And  there  was  little  wonder,  there- 
fore, if  an  officer  fresh  from  his 
military  duties,  possessed  of  no  en- 
gineering knowledge  at  all,  and 
consequently  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  his  native  subordinates  and  con- 
tractors, failed  in  building  barracks 
or  bridges  capable  of  resisting  such 
terrible  strains.  In  India,  moreover, 
where  water  —  more  particularly 
rain-water — ^is  at  once  the  great  an- 
tagonist and  the  great  aJ^  of  the 
working  engineer,  his  position  was 
one  of  high  responsibility.  The  fall 
of  a  bridge  and  the  consequent 
block  on  the  road  or  railway  line, 
of  which  the  bridge  formed  a  neces- 
sary link,  could  not  effectually  be 
remedied  until  the  close  of  the  rainy 
season ;  and  if  this  occurred  in  the 
first  burst  of  the  monsoon,  much 
loss  and  danger  would  necessarily 
result.  The  proper  control  and 
distribution  of  the  rain-water  for 
irrigation  purposes,  on  the  other 
hand,  insured  a  happy  and  prosper- 
ous people  and  a  large  and  increasing 
land  revenue. 

To  compare  again,  with  the  in- 
dulgence of  our  readers,  the  results 
of  the  rainfall  of  India  and  England, 
as  well  as  its  quantity,  we  will  take 
the  example  of  Tanjore,  where  au- 
thentic accounts  of  the  financial 
results  of  irrigation  have  been  kept 
for  many  years.  In  this  fertile  pro- 
vince— the  rice-garden  of  Southern 
India — ^the  rise  m  the  value  of  land 
at  the  end  of  thirty-five  years,  after 
the  construction  of  the  great  anni- 
cttts  or  dams,  was  25  per  cent,  or 
from  18.  6d.  to  28.  per  acre ;  while 
in  the  same  interval  seven  lakhs  of 
rupees,  or  7o^oooZ.,liadbeenaddedto 
the  annual  land  revenue.  The  re- 
sults of  the  efficient  drainage  of 
land  in  this  country,  where  drainage 
takes  the  prominent  place  as  a  land 
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improvement,  is  stated  to  give  a 
permanent  increased®  value  to  the 
rental  of  an  estate  of  from  5  to  7 
per  cent.  only.  This  is  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  drainage  has  been 
effected  by  means  of  borrowed  capi- 
tal, which  is  repaid,  principal  and 
interest,  in  25  years,  after  which 
time  the  improvement  to  the  estate 
is  a  permanent  one.  The  resnlt  is, 
therefore,  roughly,  that  while  the 
rainfall  of  India  is,  say,  four  or  five 
times  as  heavy,  the  advantage  de- 
rived from  the  artificial  control  of 
this  rain&ll  by  irrigation,  as  com- 
pared  with  the  corresponding  opera- 
tion in  England  of  drainage,  is  four 
or  five  times  as  great. 

But  our  business  here  is  not  with 
the  engineer  in  his  field  operations, 
but  with  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service  in  India, 
as  an  outlet  for  the  youth  of  England. 
We  only  mention  these  facts  to  show 
how  this  department,  in  all  countries 
indicative  of  and  dependent  on  their 
internal  prosperity  and  progress,  is 
specially  so  in  India. 

At  the  head,  then,  of  this  group 
of  services  may  be  fitly  con- 
sidered the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment of  India ;  and  as  it  is  in  its 
operations  the  most  important,  so 
are  the  means  for  recruiting  it  more 
perfect  and  permanently  settled. 
The  successful  candidate  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment does  not  go  to  India  direct, 
nor  is  he  left  absolutely  to  his  own 
resources  and  discretion  during  the 
two  years  which  elapse  between  his 
preliminary  examination  and  his 
final  posting  to  India,  like  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice. He  is  admitted  to  a  Govern- 
ment training  college,  where  his 
tutors  are  Government  servants  who 
have  had  practical  experience  of  the 
duties  which  they  profess  to  teach. 
It  will  thus  be  absolutely  certain 
that  his  training  there  will  be  in  the 
right  direction  and  of  practical  use 
to  him  in  his  future  career.    True, 


he  has  to  pay  150L  for  his  board 
and  education  at  the  college,  while 
the  selected  candidate  for  the  Civil 
Service  receives  that  amount  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and 
has  to  educate  and  board  himself. 
Still  this  is  more  than  coonter- 
balanced  by  the  comparative  ages  of 
the  young  men  and  the  comparative 
sums  spent  on  their  education  up  to 
the  time  of  their  probation.  It  is  no 
small  advantage,  moreover,  to  the 
individuals  as  well  as  to  the  State, 
to  have  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  men  of  *our*  year,  and  mnch 
futile  ofiBcial  letter-writing  and 
official  misunderstanding  may  l)e 
avoided  where  '  condiscipnli '  find 
themselves  brought  into  official  con- 
tact. This  professional  arrogance, 
if  we  may  so  term  it,  is  one  of  the 
errors  into  which  a  young  man  who 
has  won  his  position  by  his  own 
merits,  and  whose  pride  of  place  has 
not  been  tempered  by  intimate  asso- 
ciation and  comparison  with  his  com- 
peers in  a  college,  is  apt  to  fall  He 
considers  that  the  mysterious  bodj 
known  as  Government  is  centred 
in  the  service  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  and  more  particularly  in 
his  own  individual  person.  Hence 
there  is  a  certain  antagonism  to 
representatives  of  other  depart- 
ments,  and  even  to  members  of  his 
own — a  clashing  and  separation  of 
interests  which  should  be  identical, 
and  a  reckless  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility which,  however  valnable 
in  times  of  great  emergency,  is 
wholly  subversive  of  the  harmonions 
and  consequently  effectual  working 
of  Government  officials.  Agab,  a 
student  in  a  college  is  often— fortu- 
nately for  himself — compelled  to 
work,  while  the  Civil  Service  candi- 
date,  left  to  his  own  judgment,  may 
rashly  prolong  his  well-merited 
holiday,  hoping,  it  may  be  vainly, 
to  retrieve  the  consequences  of  his 
self-indulgence  by  a  sudden  spnrt. 
So  much  for  the  training,  its 
great    objects,    and    the    inherent 


*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Lords  on  ^ho  improvement  of  land,  1873. 
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qnalificatioiis  and  bent  of  mind 
wMch  mnst  obviously  exist  in 
the  young  men  who  reasonably 
hope  to  benefit  by  that  training. 
Now  for  the  prospects,  modified 
entirely  by  the  yonng  engineer's 
own  efforts  and  ability ;  for  in  this 
department,  at  least,  promotion  in 
the  strict  order  of  seniority  would 
be  highly  detrimental  to  the  public 
seirioe.  The  regular  gradations  of 
tiie  department  are  assistant  engi- 
neers, ezecutiye  engineers,  and 
superintending  engineers,  and  the 
salaries,  commencing  at  Ks.  300  per 
mensem,  run  up  to  Bs.  2,000,  with 
stated  allowances,  corresponding  to 
the  grade  of  the  official,  for  travel- 
ling. There  are  besides  these  many 
special  appointments,  such  as  prin- 
dpalaliips  of  civil  engineering  col- 
leges, posts  of  consulting  engineers 
to  Government  for  railways,  canal 
and  irrigation  companies,  and  the 
TBrious  highly-paid  offices  in  the 
Secretariat  reserved  for  members 
of  the  Public  Works  Department. 

The  next  Covenanted  Civil  de- 
partmentof  the  Indian  service  which 
we  win  examine  here,  and  which  is 
now  placed-  on  a  well-considered 
baas,  is  the  Forest  Department. 
This  is  really  a  branch  of  the  Be- 
venue  Department,  but  as  public 
attention  was,  in  consequence  of  the 
growing  scarcity  of  timber  and  even 
firewood  in  accessible  situations, 
perforce  directed  to  a  more  syste- 
matic conservancy  of  the  forests  of 
the  country,  a  separate  official 
establishment  was  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary ;  and  as  there  was  no  nursery 
or  school  for  forest  teaching  in 
India,  or  even  in  England,  the  draft 
of  officials  was  again  necessarily 
drawn  from  the  military  officers. 
Amongst  these  there  were  to  be 
fonnd  many  who,  from  a  love  of 
sport  or  even  a  taste  for  botanical 
porsoits,  were  easily  induced  to  en- 
ter the  Forest  service.  Sport  and 
botany,  however,  form  more  the 
pastimes  than  the  duties  of  the 
practical  forest  officer,  and  a  regular 
truning  and  knowledge  of  forestry. 
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as  practised  in  a  country  where 
timber  in  large  quantities  is  treated 
as  a  marketable  commoditv  and 
source  of  revenue,  were  felt  to 
be  absolutely  necessary.  In  our 
own  country  such  a  training  ap- 
plicable to  the  forests  of  India  was 
not  obtainable.  We  have  indeed, 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  our 
history,  possessed  large  forests,  or 
rather  hunting-grounds,  and  from 
the  reign  of  William  III.  Acts  of 
Parliament  have  from  time  to  time 
been  passed  for  the  restoration  and 
preservation  of  these  forests  for  the 
supply  of  timber  for  the  Boyal 
Navy.  Still,  with  the  large  im- 
portations of  foreign  timber,  more 
particularly  of  teal:  and  foreign- 
grown  oak,  and  the  comparative 
abandonment  of  wood  in  favour  of 
iron  for  ship-building  purposes,  our 
forests,  as  compared  with  the  Indian 
forests,  are  simple  parks  or  com- 
mons for  the  convenience  and  re- 
creation of  the  people.  The  area 
of  the  largest — ^viz.  the  New  Forest 
—does  not  exceed  63,000  acres,  of 
which  scarcely  one-third  is  covered 
with  timber. 

In  Germany,  however,  there  are 
large  tracts  covered  with  dense  pine 
forests,  and  the  floating  of  the  huge 
rafts  of  timber  down  the  Rhine  and 
other  rivers  to  the  coast  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  large  population. 
The  Chief  Inspector  of  Forests  in 
India  is  a  German,  and  under  his 
advice  a  scheme  for  combining 
a  sound  rudimentary  English  edu- 
cation, with  practical  teaching  of 
forestry  in  France  and  Germany, 
has  been  established.  The  attain- 
ments demanded  from  the  young 
candidates  at  their  preliminary 
examination  are  not  of  a  high 
standard,  but  they  are  in  a  special 
direction,  and  for  once  a  practical 
one.  The  art  of  twisting  English 
poetry  into  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  Latin  and  Greek  verses  gives 
way  to  a  good  colloquial  knowledge 
of  French  and  German,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  sciences — afber- 
waids  of  the  greatest  practical  use 
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— forms  an  important,  tbongli  not  a 
necessary,  feature. 

The  snccessfnl  candidate  is  not, 
like  the  young  civilian,  left  to  his 
own  discretion  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
finishing  studies  ;  nor  is  he,  like  the 
young  engineer,  kept  in  a  college. 
During  the  2J  years  over  which 
the  finishing  course  of  instruction 
extends,  he  is  boarded  for  the  first 
year  with  an  executive  forest  officer 
in  France  or  Germany,  according 
to  his  knowledge  of  French  or 
German,  and  completes  his  training 
either  in  a  forest  school  or  in  the 
office  of  a  director  of  forests.  The 
cost  of  this  training,  whether  in 
France  or  Germany,  is  estimated 
not  to  exceed  600L,  to  which,  in 
the  case  of  those  candidates  whose 
conduct  and  progress  are  satisfac- 
tory, H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  contributes  looZ.  per  annum. 

The  salaries  of  officers  in  the 
Forest  Department  in  India,  run- 
ning through  the  grades  of  assistant 
and  deputy  conservators  to  that  of 
inspectors  of  forests,  range  from 
300L  to  i,9ooZ.  per  annum ;  consoli- 
dated rates  of  travelling  allowances 
in  proportion  to  the  grade  being 
always  added. 

The  departments  of  Public  Works 
and  Forests  are  the  only  two 
branches  of  the  public  service  in 
India  which  come  under  this  divi- 
sion, and  are  open  to  candidates  in 
this  country  by  open  competition. 
They  are,  moreover.  Covenanted 
departments,  as  distinguished  from 
the  various  services  which  we  shall 
afterwards  examine  known  as  Un- 
covenanted — that  is,  in  the  lower 
and  junior  grades. 

The  general  form  of  covenant 
entered  into  sets  forth  that  the 
employe  shall,  in  consideration  of 
becoming  entitled  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  in  respect  of  pay  and 
promotion  accorded  to  officers  of 
the  department  he  serves  in — and 


to  leave  and  pension  rules  as  fixed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State — employ 
himself  'wholly,  efficiently,  and 
diligently,'  under  the  orders  and 
instruction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment and  the  officer  or  officers 
placed  over  him.  The  expenses  of 
his  passage  to  India  are  paid  by  the 
Government,  and  his  pay  com- 
mences on  the  day  of  arrival  in 
India>  provided  he  embarks  with- 
in the  time  notified  to  him  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

It  wUl  be  noticed  that,  under 
the  new  covenants  entered  into  by 
young  Indian  officers,  in  the 
payments  which  are  to  be  made  to 
them  in  Great  Britain  (that  is, 
leave  and  furlough  allowances),  the 
rate  of  exchange  between  Eng- 
land and  India,  annually  fixed  hy 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council, 
in  communication  with  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  is  to  be  observed. 
The  present  rate  of  exchange  is 
about  18.  g^d.  for  the  rupee,  and 
there  have  recently  been  many 
complaints  from  officers  on  leave, 
who  considered  themselves  entitled 
to  receive  their  half  or  third  pay 
allowances — calculating  the  rupee 
as  being  worth  28, — and  who  have 
been  mulcted  in  the  difference 
between  a  rupee  worth  28,  and  a 
rupee  value  I8,  g^d.  for  difierence 
of   exchange.^ 

We  have  not  here  noticed  the 
Indian  Telegraph  Department,  as  it 
has  been  officially  notified  that  *  the 
establishment  is  at  present  in  ex- 
cess of  the  sanctioned  complement, 
and  that  no  more  nominations  will 
therefore  be  made  for  some  time  to 
come.' 

At  the  head  of  the  services 
which  we  here  call  Uncovenanted, 
we  may  place  the  Police.  Not  that 
all  the  officers  employed  in  it  are 
Uncovenanted,  or  even  the  greater 


^  This  is  a  very  material  difiference,  and  we  may  note  that  the  actual  loss  on  the 
Secretary  of  State's  bills  on  India,  fix)m  April  i,  the  beginning  of  the  oflScial  year, 
to  the  end  of  September  in  this  year  amounts  to  Rs.  S4.90.210  or840,oooJ. 
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pordon  of  them.  But  we  are  con- 
siderixig'  the  services  here  in  rela- 
tion to  the  openings  which  they 
ofer  to  aspirants  for  employment 
in  their  junior  grades.  These  are 
now  generally  reserved  for  Unoove- 
xumted  civilians,  the  snpply  of 
joang  military  officers  heing,  as  we 
be?e  already  seen,  short  of  even 
the  regimental  requirements  of  the 
Indian  forces.^  In  the  police  force, 
moreover,  the  military  element  is 
already  too  strong.  Aswehaveahove 
noted,  the  police  is  distinctively  a 
civil,  not  a  military  service.  The 
polifie  officer,  while  directly  xmder 
the  orders  of  his  immediate  depart- 
mental saperior,  is  the  servant  of  the 
civQ  magistrate  for  the  detection 
of  crime,  the  arrest  of  prisoners, 
the  guardianship  of  gaols,  civil 
keasories  and  camp  kntcherries. 
The  position  of  a  police-officer  is  one 
requiring  great  tact  and  forbearance, 
as  well  as  firmness  and  decision. 
Tact  and  forbearance  in  his  rela^ 
tionship  with  the  civil  magistrates 
and  their  subordinates — firmness 
and  decision  in  the  upholding  of 
discipline  in  his  own  force.  For 
the  power  of  a  police-constable,  de- 
tached on  separate  or  special  duty, 
is,  over  the  ignorant  and  half-civi- 
hsed  population  of  a  jungle  district, 
almost  unbounded.  In  such  a 
position,  the  temptation  to  take 
bribes,  to  levy  black-mail,  and 
generally  to  tyrannise  over  the 
people,  is,  to  a  native,  wellnigh 
irr^istible.  Again,  frequent  colli- 
sions between  police-constables  and 
Sepoys  of  the  line  take  place  on 
great  occasions,  such  as  the  cele- 
bration of  Mohanmiedan  or  Hindoo 
festivals,  assuming  the  appear- 
ance and  dimensions  of  Irish 
faction-fights.  In  all  these  cir- 
cumstances the  attitude  of  the 
police-officer,  at  once  free  from 
partisanship  and  alive  to  the 
dignity  of  his  position,  is  of  the 


greatest  importance  to  his  own 
credit  and  success. 

Candidates  for  employment  have 
to  pass  an  examination  in  the 
India  Penal  Code,  Criminal  Proce- 
dure Code,  Law  of  Evidence,  and 
Bules  of  Practice  (Criminal) ;  also, 
in  such  of  the  native  languages  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  they  propose  to 
serve,  and  in  departmental  sub- 
jects. 

The  pay  of  an  assistant  super- 
intendent of  police  commences  at 
about  Bs.  400  per  mensem,  running 
through  the  grades  of  first  class 
assistant  at  Bs.  500 ;  superinten- 
dents at  Bs.  700  or  800;  deputy 
inspector-general  at  i,ooo2.,  to 
that  of  inspector-general  of  a 
presidency  or  province  on  Bs. 
2,500. 

We  will  not  do  more  here  than 
enumerate  the  principal  other  Un- 
covenanted  services,  as  appoint- 
ments in  them  are  rarely  within 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  English 
student  They  are  in  the  gill  of 
the  Local  Oovemments  of  India; 
and  independent  of  the  fact  that,  un- 
der  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
such  appointments  are  reserved, 
wherever  practicable,  for  natives  of 
India,  it  requires  the  highest  in- 
terest to  obtain  them.  Further- 
more, for  many  of  them,  those 
more  especially  of  a  sedentary  or 
routine  nature,  natives  are  per- 
fectly fitted.  There  is  no  lack  of 
intellect  amongst  the  natives  of 
India,  while  for  the  administration, 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  knowledge  of 
law,  and,  we  may  add,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  it,  they  have  a  singular  apti- 
tude. How  far  they  are  quali- 
fied for  offices  requiring  energy, 
prompt  decision,  acceptance  of 
responsibility,  and  high  courage, 
remains  yet  to  be  seen.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  however,  the  experiment  is 
to  be  made,  and  the  young  Eng- 


•  A  Madias  Native  Infantry  regiment  turned  out  to  a  general  parade  at  Poonah  with 
v>  Enfopean  officer  at  all  except  it«  Commandant,  and  was  manoeuvred  by  the  assist- 
*Me  of  two  officers  lent  from  Bombay  regiments. 
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lislunan,  rich  only  in  expectations, 
will  do  well  to  hesitate  before 
going  ont  to  India  on  the  chance 
of  something  taming  up.  Many 
who  have  done  so  are  to  be  foond 
in  the  ranks  of  ticket  collectors 
and  goards  on  railways,  or,  more 
lamentable  still,  have  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  fraternity  of  '  loaf- 
ers '  —  mendicants.  Not  even  in 
Anstralia,  whence  many  sad  stories 
of  classmen  of  universities  and  edu- 
cated gentlemen  acting  as  shep- 
herds reach  us,  is  the  Englishman 
without  employment  so  utterly  out 
of  place.  With  this  word  of  warn- 
ing, we  come  to  the  services  the 
names  of  which  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  employment 
in  them. 

1.  The  Postal;  with  its  grades 
of  inspectng  post-masters  on 
Rs.  700  and  postmaster  general  of 
a  presidency  on  Hs.  2,000  per  men- 
sem. 

2.  The  EduccUional;  with  the 
various  classes  of  inspectors  of 
schools  on  allowances  of  Bs.  600 
to  1,000  per  mensem,  professors  in 
colleges  with  from  Bs.  500  to  600, 
up  to  the  directors  of  public  in- 
struction on  Rs.  2,250,  and  prin- 
cipals of  colleges  on  Es.  1,000 
to  1,250. 

3.  The  Revenue  Survey ;  com- 
mencing at  assistant  with  Rs.  325 
up  to  deputy  superintendent  on 
Rs.  750  and  superintendent  on  Rs. 
1,000. 

4.  The  Bevenue  Settlement,  where 
this  exists  separately  from  the  Civil 
Service  (Covenanted),  in  which  the 
assistants  get  Rs.  325,  assistant 
directors  on  Rs.  600,  deputy  di- 
rectors on  Rs.  1,287,  and  principal 
directors  of  a  presidency  on  Rs. 
2,800. 

5.  Deptdy  CoUectors  and  Magi8' 
trates  placed  in  special  charge  under 
the  collectors  of  districts  of  trea- 
suries. Salt  and  Sea  Custom  ofi^cers. 
These  draw  from  Rs.  250  to  600  per 
mensem. 

These  will  give  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  various  classes  of  em- 


ployment comprehended  under  what 
is  generally  known  as  the  Unco- 
venanted  Civil  Service,  and  the  sa- 
laries attaching  to  them.  They  are, 
however,  liable  to  alteration,  and, 
as  will  be  readily  understood,  a 
native  and  a  European,  on  the 
same  rates  of  pay,  are,  as  to  comfort, 
in  very  diiSerent  positions. 

But  we  must  now  pass  on  to  our 
fourth  division,  semi-official  employ- 
ment. From  this  we  eliminate 
all  such  purely  private  occupations 
as  tea  and  coffee  planting,  fieurming 
and  gold-mining,  which  last  is  now 
attracting  some  attention  in  South- 
em  India.  There  remain  then 
merchants  and  agents,  who  are  se- 
lected to  assist  Government  as  non- 
official  members  of  the  Council  for 
passing  laws  and  regulations,  as 
Commissioners  of  the  different  mu- 
nicipalities, and  as  trustees  for  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  any 
Acts  passed  for  the  public  good,  in 
up-country  stations.  OF  these  we 
need  also  say  nothing;  for  young 
men  do  not  enter  merchants'  or 
agents*  employ  for  the  purpose,  pri- 
marily, of  obtaining  these  offices. 

The  two  principid  positions  which 
we  have  to  consider  here,  as  being 
of  a  semi-official  nature,  are  those 
of  the  railway  engineer  and  the 
lawyer. 

The  railway  engineer  is  at  once 
the  servant  of  a  private  company 
and  of  Government.  He  draws  his 
pay  and  takes  his  orders  from  the 
directors  or  their  representatives; 
his  work  is  examined  and  reported 
on  by  the  consulting  engineer  to 
Government.  Bailways  'in  India 
are  generally  made  by  private 
companies,  and  the  Government 
guarantees  to  the  shareholders  a 
certain  fixed  amount  of  interest  on 
their  capital  (generally  5  per  cent.) 
The  Government  have  at  present  to 
pay  nearly  one  and  a-half  millions  a 
year  of  interest  to  the  shareholders. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  percentage  of  working  expenses 
on  the  gross  receipts  is  generally 
higher  t^m  it  is  in  England,  reaching 
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8Bliigh  as  67*1,  while  on  the  London 
and  North -Western  line  in  this 
coontiy,  where  the  working  ex- 
penses are  higher  than  on  most  of 
the  other  leading  lines,  the  per- 
centage is  55*09.  There  is  another 
point  of  view,  however,  and  from 
this,  railways,  whether  as  private 
or  state  properly,  are,  like  other 
pablic  works,  necessary  for  the  pro- 
gress as  well  as  for  the  defence  of 
the  country.  The  pay  of  the  engi- 
neers, generally  speaking,  is  high; 
bat  they  have  no  funds  or  pensions 
to  fall  back  on.  The  scale  of  the 
ftUowances  of  course  depends  upon 
the  Hbeiality  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rocton. 

The  principal  railway  lines  open 
in  India  are : 

1.  The  Great  Indian  Peninsular 
Bailway,  running  from  Bombay  to 
Jubbulpore  in  one  direction,  and 
from  Bombay  to  Baichore  in  ano- 
ther. 

2.  The  East  Indian  Railway,  run- 
ning from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  and 
from  Allahabad  to  Jabbulpore, 
where,  joining  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsular  Bailway,  it  completes 
the  trough  communication  between 
Cftkntta  and  Bombay. 

3.  The  Madras  Railway,  running 
from  Madras  to  Beypore  on  the 
west  coast,  and  north-west  to 
Baichore,  where  it  joins  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsular  Railway,  and 
unites  Madras  with  Bombay. 

Other  lines  are  the  Bombay, 
Baroda,  and  Central  India ;  the 
Scinde,  Pnnjaub,  and  Delhi ;  the 
Great  Southern  of  India ;  and  many 
more  are  being  constructed. 

Any  person  called  to  the  degree 
of  barnster-at-law  in  England  or 
Ireland,  or  being  a  member  of  the 
i^acolty  of  Advocates  in  Scotland, 
is  qniJified  to  be  admitted  to  be 
enrolled  as  advocate  of  the  High 
Coarts  in  India.  There  is  no  lack 
of  litigation,  but,  as  in  England,  the 
prizes  fidl  to  the .  few  who  have 
made  a  name  for  themselves.  Law- 
Boits  in  India  generally  relate  to 
the  rights  of  landed  property,  and 


the  revenues  derived  from  it.  The 
interests  involved  are  often  im- 
mense, and  the  fees  given  to  law- 
yers proportionately  large.  Many 
of  these  suits  are  brought  against 
Government  in  the  persons  of  their 
executive  officers,  and  thence  arises 
the  necessity  for  haying  Govern- 
ment pleaders  to  take  up  the  oases 
for  the  officials,  who  themselves 
have  no  time  to  devote  to  them. 
The  pay  of  Government  pleaders 
averages  about  Rs.  500  per  men- 
sem, and  there  are  also  the  highly- 
paid  offices  of  solicitors  and  advo- 
cates general  on  Rs.  1,225  <^^ 
Rs.  2,187  respectively ;  registrars  of 
High  Coui*ts  on  the  original  and  ap- 
pellate sides  drawing  from  Rs.  1,600 
to  Rs.  2,000,  and  sheriffs  on  Rs.  i  ,000, 
open  to  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. The  chief  justice  of  a 
presidency  draws  Rs.  5,000  per  men- 
sem ;  puisne  judges  Rs.  3^750;  and 
judges  of  Courts  of  Small  Causes 
from  Rs.  1,000  to  Rs.  2,000. 

In  these  days  it  is  impossible 
that  all  the  members  of  a  large 
family  can  hope  to  find  employ- 
ment or  homes  in  England.  Incfia 
is  not  the  land  of  banishment 
it  used  to  be;  the  dangers  of  the 
climate  are  not  to  be  feared  by  the 
official  who  is  temperate  in  all 
things ;  and  the  means  of  commu- 
nication with  England  have  been 
rendered  so  easy  by  steam  and 
telegraph,  as  to  remove,  or  at  least 
much  mitigate,  the  feelings  of  ex- 
patriation. Moreover,  men  do  not 
now  go  to  India  to  live  and  die  in 
harness  as  they  used  to  do,  nor 
would  they  be  permitted  to  do  so 
by  the  rules  of  the  services. 

We  have  tried,  so  fisir  as  we  can, 
to  give  facts ;  and  having  done  so, 
we  can  defy  the  critics.  Indeed, 
anyone  familiar  with  the  official 
*  wig ' — we  do  not  mean  the  capil- 
lary decoration,  but  the  curt,  polish- 
ed letter  which  darts  from  the 
bureau  of  an  irate  chief  of  a  de- 
partment— is  case-hardened  against 
minor  attacks. 

G.  C. 
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IX.— MARRIAGE    AND    CHILDREN. 

MARRIAGE  is  surely  the 
golden  key  to  the  celestial 
portals  of  Liberty.  Let  ns  see  how 
it  has  fared  with  our  yoiuig  friend 
since  the  frolic  festival  of  the 
PoUerahetvd,  The  marriage  itself 
is,  by  comparison,  bat  a  tame  afiair. 
Wedding  favours,  marriage  tours, 
best-man,  bridesmaids,  lockets, 
general  regardlessness  of  expense, 
and  lune  de  mielj  sacred  to  seclu- 
sion and  sentiment,  are  honoured  in 
the  breach  rather  than  in  the 
observance;  and  where  people 
have  not  large  means,  or  at  least 
cannot  afford  these  luxuries  with- 
out inconvenience,  we  may  fairly 
applaud  the  practical  common 
sense  that  decrees  young  people 
in  love  can  be  just  as  happy  at 
home  a  month  sooner  as  a  month 
later.  For  the  *  great '  these  post- 
nuptial extravagances  are  permis- 
sible, for  the  'general*  they  are 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  The 
bride,  and  not  (as  with  us)  the 
bridegroom,  famishes  the  house, 
plate,  linen,  and  all  that  is  requi- 
site for  the  young  couple  to  set  up 
housekeeping.  The  gifts  that  flow 
in  are,  generally  speaking,  of  the 
most  moderate,  not  to  say  shabby, 
character ;  so  that  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  fall  upon  the 
parents  of  the  young  lady ;  and  if 
there  should  be  half  a  dozen  daugh- 
ters, the  consideration  of  ways  and 
means  is  apt  to  be  a  rather  serious 
one. 

The  knot  tied,  domestic  life 
begins.  To  choose  one's  own 
dresses  (subject  to  marital  ap- 
proval) ;  to  have  one's  coffee  as 
strong  as  one  likes;  not  to  be 
stinted  in  sugar ;  and  to  go  three 
times  a  week  to  the  theatre,  with 


appropriate  varicUiona  de  toikUe; 
to  make  oneself  perhaps  renowned  as 
a  Hausfrau — ^who  would  not  accept 
such  a  &te  with  the  rapture  good 
fortune  proverbially  excites  ?  And 
yet — and  yet  there  have  been 
found  uncomfortable  souls  to  whom 
these  delights  have  not  sufficed. 
Of  such  misguided  females  let  us 
keep  silence;  it  is  ever«our  duty  to 
represent  the  best  of  its  type. 

*  Entre  I'arbre  et  T^coroe/  sajys 
the  shrewd  old  French  proverb, 
'  ne  mettez  pas  le  doigt !  * 

We,  in  England,  are  accustomed 
to  think  that,  be  her  lord  and 
master  never  so  lordly  and  master- 
ful, a  woman  reigns,  as  a  rale, 
supreme  in  her  own  house;  on 
matters  of  domestic  detail  be  he 
otherwise  never  so  despotic,  he 
will  scarcely  presume  to  speak, 
nor  does  his  voice,  loud  enough, 
perhaps,  otherwhere,  ofben  make 
itself  heard  on  questions  of  house- 
hold arrangement.  Meddling  men 
are  altogether  exceptional  and 
irregular  in  English  households. 

The  precise  contrary  obtains 
in  Germany ;  the  husband  is  the 
king,  the  wife  merely  the  prime- 
minister.  He  sits  in  his  arm-chair 
smoking  perennial  pipes,  and 
auditing,  with  all  the  severity  of  a 
Lycurgus,  the  poor  little  woman's 
abject  accounts.  He  knows  all 
about  the  butter  and  dripping, 
swears  at  excesses  in  soap  and 
Sauerkraut,  is  abusive  as  to  fuel, 
tyrannical  as  to  candles  and  red- 
herrings,  and  terrible  on  eggs  and 
bacon.  A  woman  is  no  more  mis- 
tress of  her  own  house  in  (Jermany 
than  you  or  I  (despite  the  laureate) 
are  masters  of  our  fate.  She  is 
simply  an  upper  servant;  nay,  of 
many  a  gently  bom  and  gently 
bred  lady  it  may  be  said  that  the 
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doll  drndgeiy  of  her  life  is  such  as 
no  upper   servant    would  endure, 
sach  as  would  be  scarcely  tolerable 
to '  The  maid  that  does  the  meanest 
chars.'      The   maid    can    at   least 
creep  into  dim  obscurity  when  her 
hours  of  work  are  at  an  end ;  but 
the  lady   has  to  clothe  herself  in 
snch  raiment  as  her  station  is  sup- 
posed   to    demand,   and  to   leave 
weariness  of  the  flesh  and  vexation 
of  spirit  in  the  kitchen  with  the 
potfi  and  pans.    The  lady  in  black 
silk  (really  an   'upper  servant') 
who  consents  to  superintend   the 
Browns'    gorgeous    establishment, 
for  ^  moderate  consideration  of 
fifty  pounds    a    year  (everything 
&iud,  and  no  indelicate  enquiries 
as  to  perquisites),  would  scorn  to 
employ  herself  in  the  menial  man- 
0^  common  to  many  noble  ladies 
in  Germany.      Do    I    not,  for  in- 
stance,   remember  my    neighbour, 

pretty  little  Baroness  B ,  like 

the  maid  in  the  nursery  rhyme, 
standing  ^in  the  garden,  hanging 
out  the  clothes?'  Have  1  not 
gaaed  with  a  tender  admiration  (of 
which  to  this  day  she  is  unaware) 

at  Prau  von  C 's  fair  face,  as  I 

waidied  her  from  my  window, 
ironing  her  husband's  shirt-fronts 
all  tiuough  a  blazing  afternoon, 
whilst  now  and  again  a  diamond- 
drop  would  roll  from  her  brow  and 
yi,  audibly  hissing,  on  the  iron  P 
Ha?e  I  not  seen,  with  a  sadness 
I  dared  not  show,  the  indefatigable 

Haapimannin   von  Z baking, 

hoiling,  stewing,  pounding,  sifting, 
weighmg,  peeling,  with  an  energy 
that  positively  paralysed  me  at  my 
post  of  observation  ?  She  would 
chaffer  with  the  peasants  who 
brought  butter  and  eggs  to  the 
kitchen  door,  cheapening  their 
already  miraculously  cheap  offer- 
ings; she  would  scold  the  slavey 
(who,  as  we  know,  is  no  slavey  at 
all),  tap  her  girls  smartly  on  the 
shoulders,  and  rap  her  boys  over 
the  knuckles,  and  never  ask  for 
change  or  rest.     Who  ate  all  the 


good  things    she  compounded?     I 
suppose  her  husband,  a  big  burly 
man,  with  a  red  face,  and  beery 
guttural  voice.     I  could  hear  him 
snoring  away  all  the  early  part  of 
the  summer's  afternoon  (the  win- 
dows    were     open     towards     thia 
garden),  when  at  four  o'clock  he 
would  cast  his  SchlafrocJc  and  Pan- 
toffelrif  get  himself  into  regimental 
clothes    again,    buckle  in  his  big 
waist,    and    go    swaggering   down 
to  his  Club,  ogling  every  girl  and 
woman  he  met  by  the  way.     I  saw 
the  other   day   that  he  had  been 
decorated  with,    I  know  not  how 
many,  stars  and  crosses,  and  had 
grown    into    a    lieutenant-colonel, 
and  I  could  not    help    wondering 
how  ib  was   with  his    poor    little 
wife,  who  had  been  under  fire  so 
long;    had  marched   and  counter- 
marched,   and  come   to  the  front, 
like    a     gallant    little     volunteer,, 
always  obedient  to  the  word  of  her 
superior  officer,  cheery  and  uncom- 
plaining.    Has  she,   too,   got    her 
slow  promotion,  and  stept  out   of 
the    ranks    beyond    the     kitchen 
range,  beyond  the    whole    hatterie 
de    cuisine^     with    the     order    of 
merit     on     her     faithful    modest 
little    breast?     I    doubt     it.       I 
daresay,  if    I    could  look  in  upon 
her  now,  she  is  still  cuffing  supple- 
mentary boys  off   to    school,   lest 
they  should  disturb  the    paternal 
post-prandial  slumbers,  and  rating 
the  slavey  as  energetically  as  ever. 
In  the  households  of  mihtary  men,, 
or  in  those  of  the  hohere  Beamteriy, 
the  womenkind   gain   little,    com- 
paratively little,  by  the  promotion  of 
their  lords.     No  greater  indepen- 
dence of  action  is  granted    them, 
no  wider  sphere  or  larger  interests. 
Washing-days  come  round  as   be- 
fore ;  the  potatoes  have  to  be  peeled, 
the  carrots  scraped,  and  the  slavey 
driven ;  the  stockings  to  be  knitted, 
the  shirt-collars  to  be  ironed,  and  the 
eternal  locking  and  unlocking  to  go 
on,   with  very  slight  modifications, 
just  as  it  did  five,  ten,  twenty  years 
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.  ago.  The  master  is  decorated,  be 
has  new  titles,  becomes  more  ex- 
pensive,  generaUy  ornamental,  and 
sublime;  he  goes  to  the  Minis- 
ierium  or  the  Kammer ;  he  sits  upon 
the  Bench,  or  he  wrangles  in  Par- 
liament, or  he  elaborates  the  Krieg- 
spiel ;  he  comes  in  contact  with  men 
of  yarions  shades  and  colours  of 
opinion  ;at  the  club  he  reads  the  daily 
papers  and  learns  how  the  world 
wags ;  he  plays  whist,  goes  to  the 
theatre,  and,  if  he  have  nothing  to 
do,  returns  home  again  about  nine 
o'clock.  Having  discussed,  so  far 
as  was  prudent,  all  political  news  at 
the  club,  he  is  hardly  likely  to  begin 
on  the  state  of  the  outer  world, 
when  he  finds  himself  once  more  in 
the  bosom  of  his  fionily.  Besides, 
women  don't  read  the  newspapers  ; 
what  is  said  and  done  in  their  infi- 
nitesimally  small  circle  is  more  to 
them  than  all  the  huge  disasters  of 
humanity  ;  the  Kaffeeclack  of  more 
significance  than  Kings  and  Kaisers 
toppling  to  their  ruin ;  the  rumour 
of  a  scandal  of  greater  interest  than 
all  the  vast  problems  and  conflicts 
of  the  social  and  moral  universe. 
And  so  a  little  local  talk  is  all  that 
is  likely  to  turn  up,  and,  as  it  is 
very  local  indeed,  and  has  been  re- 
volving for  the  last  thirty  years  (on 
his)  and  the  last  twenty  years  (on 
her)  part  (for  at  five  they  both 
knew  a  fiiir  amount  of  town-gossip) 
the  conversation  is  not  precisely  of 
a  nature  to  make  them  forget  the 
time,  or  be  heedless  of  the  coals 
and  candles. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
Germans  that  they  are  a  domestic 
people.  The  truth  is,  that  of  do- 
mesticities there  is  enough  and  to 
.spare,  but  of  domestic  life,  as  we 
understand  it,  little  or  nothing.  Be- 
yond eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping 
under  one  roof,  the  sexes  have  little 
in  common.  The  woman  is  a  slave 
of  the  ring ;  for  the  wife  the  baking 
and  brewing,  for  the  husband  the 
cakes  and  ale;  for  her  the  toiling 
jand  spinning,  for  him  the  beer  and 


skittles ;  for  her  the  sheep-walk  of 
precedent  and  the  stocking  of 
virtue,  for  him  the  paradings  and. 
prancings ;  for  her  the  nippings  and 
screwings,  for  him  the  pipings  and 
dancings ;  for  her  the  dripping-jar 
and  the  meal- tub,  for  him  stars  and 
garters,  and  general  gallooning, 
glitter,  and  sublimity.  | 

In  a  comic  paper  there  appeared 
the  other  day,  amongst  advertise-  | 
ments    for    things    required,   bnt  | 
scarcely  likely  to  be  met  with —       ^ 

*  Wanted,  a  lady-help,  with  deft 
finders,  who  can  open  oysters,  peel 
walnuts  and  prawns,  and  make 
toast.' 

Now  what  some  English  wag 
treats  as  an  impossible  production, 
German  home-life  offers  wholesale 
to  the  spectator.  The  woman  is 
there  to  pick  the  shrimps,  shell  the 
lobsters,  and  peel  the  potatoes,  of 
her  lord  and  master.  Wnat  wonder, 
then,  if  he  be  lordly  and  masterfnl  P 
His  creature  comforts  are  materially 
increased,  and  his  pocket  spared  by 
the  excellent  existing  arrangements. 
The  Hausfrau  saves  him  a  servant; 
indeed,  she  saves  him  unknown 
quantities,  by  her  thrift  and  labour. 
She  has  an  interest  in  the  firm,  such 
as  no  paid  hireling  could  have; 
she  is  to  the  manner  bom,  and 
knows  life  under  no  other  aspect ; 
nor  does  she  take  it  amiss  that  her 
sponsor  swaggers  and  gambles 
with  the  surplus  coin  that  has 
been  retrenched  by  the  cheese- 
paring^ and  flint-skinnings  that 
habitually  exercise  her  frugal  mind. 

After  vieitB  and  flneiy  (says  Hazlitt)  a 
married  woman  of  the  old  school  had 
nothing  to  do  bnt  to  attend  to  her  house- 
wifery. She  had  no  other  resource,  do 
other  sense  of  power  than  to  harangue  and 
lord  it  over  her  domestics.  Modem  book 
education  supplies  the  place  of  the  old- 
fsshioned  system  of  kitchen  persecntion 
and  eloquence.  A  well-bred  woman  now 
seldom  goes  into  the  kitchen  to  look  aft^r 
senrants.  Formerly  what  was  called  'a 
ffood  manager'  ('she  is  a  priceless  iJflttf- 
fraUt*  writes  Goethe  of  one  of  his  fair 
friends  to  another),  an  exemplary  mistrees 
of  a  family  did  nothing  but  hunt  them 
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from  momiiig  till  night,  from  one  year's 
ead  to  another,  without  leaving  them  a 
aoaent's  rest,  peace,  or  comfort.  Now  a 
ierrant  is  left  to  do  her  work  without  this 
nspieioiis  tormenting  interference  and 
iklt-finding  at  erezy  step,  and  she  does  it 
all  the  beUer.  A  woman,  from  this  habit, 
wiiich  at  last  became  an  uncontrollable 
passion,  would  scold  her  maids  for  fifty 
jnn  together.  Now  the  temptation  to 
rod  the  last  new  poem  or  novel,  and  th<j 
fitt^sitj  of  talking  of  it  in  the  next  com- 
pany she  goes  into,  prevent  her,  and  the 
benefit  to  in  parties  is  incalculable.' 

That  a  woman  shonld  be  ber 
husband's  helpmeet  as  well  as  bis 
hoaaekeeper;  that  the  noblest  nnion 
is  not  one  of  supreme  authority 
and  abject  submission;  that  the 
wife  ^oald  *  sway  level  to  her 
bosband's  heart ;'  that  she  is  there, 
not  only  to  sew  on  his  shirt- 
buttons  and  dam  his  socks,  but 
also,  if  needs  be,  '  to  warn,  to 
comfort,  and  command  ; '  that  her 
bonseliold  motions  may  be  light 
aod  free,  a  spirit  yet  a  woman 
too;  and  that  she  may,  if  she  be 
so  willed,  come  *  at  the  last  to  set 
berself  to  man,  like  perfect  music 
unto  noble  words,'  is  a  view  of 
narriage  too  heretical  for  any 
orthodox  German  lady  to  entertain. 
The  subjection  of  woman  dates 
^rom  the  Creation,  and  no  new- 
fiuigiedness  shall  obliterate  the 
precedent  of  Paradise. 

I  remember  at  an  esthetic  tea 
a  qoiet  and  outwardly  insignificant 
little  person  being  called  upon  by 
ODT  host  (her  husband  a  German 
gentleman  of  ancient  lineage)  to 
prodnce  some  translations  which  she 
liad  made  from  one  or  other  of  the 
pat  poets.  The  verses  were  put 
mto  Uie  hands  of  a  certain  Dr. 
-,  a  man  whose  highest  am- 
it  was,  mirahUe  didu!  to 
edge  himself  'any  way'  into 
society.  He  was  a  person  of 
^Bsnred  standing  and  acknow- 
^^ged  merit,  in  his  own  particular 


circle ;  known  as  a  blind  Conserva- 
tive, and  as  the  recipient  of  several 
gold  medals  'fiir  Kunstund  Wissen- 
schafb,'  bestowed  upon  him  1^ 
various  appreciative  poteiitates  and 
powers  for  his  exertions  on  their 
behalf.  He  was,  nevertheless,  only 
there  on  sufferance;  to  be  tole- 
rated in  consideration  of  pro- 
spective usefulness,  and  treated 
f^m  that  point  of  view,  with  a 
&int  conciliatory  show  of  shallow 
cordiality.  He  was  as  well  behaved 
as  the  rest  of  the  company,  if  his 
manners  were  not  quite  so  easy 
as  theirs;  yet  one  felt  vaguely 
that  he  was  in,  but  not  of,  the 
*  world'  he  aspired  to  frequent. 

The  verses  were  read,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  influential  editor 
left  the  room.  A  little  stir  of 
relief  buzzed  through  the  party; 
but  an  old  Haiufreund  taking  their 
host  by  the  arm,  led  him  apart. 
'You  have  committed  a  mistake, 
lieher  Fretmd,*  he  said.  *  Your  wife 
may  have  talents,  but  in  your 
place,  I  would  not  allow  her  to 
have  anything  in  common  mit  derer 
Art  Leute  (with  that  sort  of 
people).  They  are  only  to  be 
tolerated  on  account  of  their 
potential  political  usefulness.'  Of 
course,  persons  with  a  pedigree 
are  blandly  permitted  in  Germany, 
as  *  Boyal  and  noble  authors '  else- 
where are,  to  dabble  feebly  in  litera- 
ture, and  not  to  lose  caste  by  the 
dabbling.  It  is  a  mania  like  another. 
But  there  is  a  general  assumption 
in  the  world  that  is  peopled  by 
generals'  wives  and  councillors' 
spouses,  that  literary  fame  in  a 
woman  is,  as  Lord  Macaulay  says, 
'A  blemish,  and  a  proof  that  the 
person  who  enjoys  it  is  meanly 
bom,  and  put  of  the  pale  of  good 
society.' 

A  woman  of  declared  'literary' 
propensities   must  accept  the  fate 


*  Htelitt's    TahUiM.      [There   are,    however,   some  people    who   would  scarcely 
>flow  the  superiority  of  new-fashioned  over  old-fashioned  English  servants. — Ep.] 
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thmst,  noleru  volens,  npon  her,  and 
mt  patientlj  in  that  outer  court  of 
the  Gentiles  to  which  she  is  indis- 
criminatelj  relegated  together  with 
Arcadians,  Bohemians,  boon  com- 
panions, and  inferior  persons  gene- 
rally. It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question  that  she  should  be  a  good 
HoAMfraUy  or  that  what  she  has  in 
the  place  of  a  mind  can  be  given 
up  to  the  minutiae  of  the  store- 
room and  exigencies  of  the  larder. 
The  fiat  has  gone  fortb,  and  she 
must  console  herself  with  the 
thought  that  there  is  justice  in 
heaven.  In  the  present  instance 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  lady 
was  in  no  wise  consulted  as  to  her 
views  or  feelings  on  the  matter, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
blank  expressive  silence  which  fell 
upon  the  company  on  this  unex- 
pected revelation  may,  without  the 
suggested  marital  coercion,  have 
saved  her  from  further  foUies  of  the 
kind. 

I  have  seen  English  gentlemen 
introduced,  without  due  prepara- 
tion, into  strictly  German  circles, 
made  miserable  for  a  whole  even- 
ing, and  finally  driven  to  the  verge 
of  distraction,  by  the  gentle  per- 
sistent attentions  of  the  ladies  of  the 
house.  When  he  realises  that  he 
is  being  waited  upon  by  these  &ir 
damsels,  the  Englishman  jumps 
wildly  and  apologetically  from  his 
chair,  stammers  confused  and  baah- 
ful  excuses,  clutches  the  cups  and 
platters  out  of  the  ministering 
angel's  hand,  and  subsides,  red  and 
ruffled,  into  his  seat.  He  hopes  it 
.will  not  happen  again ;  he  devoutly 
trusts  it  is  over.  But,  no ;  scarcely 
is  his  complexion  recovering  its 
normal  hue,  when  another  lovely 
being  is  '  staying  him '  ^^ith  apples, 
bringing  him  butter  in  a  lordly 
dish,  or  offering  sausages  at  his 
shrine.  Again  he  bounces  out  of 
his  seat  like  an  india-rubber  ball, 
again  clutches  convulsively,  apolo- 
gises, confounds  himself  in  horrible 
polyglot  inarticulate  excuses,  and 
subsides  exhausted  into  his  chair. 


He  looks  round  and  sees  that  all 
the  other  men  are  being  waited 
upon ;  he  perceives  that  it  is  ^  the 
custom  of  the  country  ;*  that  it  pro- 
ceeds,  not  from  the  paucity  of  ser- 
vants, but  from  a  plenitude  of 
female  devotion.  If  servants  were 
wanting,  then  surely  the  men  would 
wait  upon  the  ladies.  He  tells  him- 
self severely  that  when  at  Borne 
your  behaviour  should  be  of  the 
strictest  Koman  type ;  he  reminds 
himself  that  the  first  condition  of 
good  breeding  is,  that  you  fihonld 
implicitly  conform  to  the  usages  of 
the  society  in  which  you  find  your- 
self ;  he  will  submit ;  but  when  the 
third  and  most  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  house  presents  him  with 
Hdringsalat,  his  feelings  are  alto- 
gether too  much  for  him,  and  en- 
tirely overcome  his  good  resolutions. 
He  goes  through  the  same  frantic 
formula  again,  with  the  secret  im- 
pression that  he  is  making  a  most 
abject  fool  of  himself,  plunges 
wildly  and  despairingly  at  the  com- 
estibles, and  subsides  into  a  hmp 
and  melancholy  condition.  He  is 
like  a  bull  in  a  china-shop,  the  girls 
think,  and  they  hold  firmly  to  the 
family  crockery  and  the  best  glass. 
'  They  are  dreadfully  restless,  dk 
Engldnder,^  said  a  young  cousin  to 
me;  *see  how  quiet  and  well-be- 
haved our  gentlemen  are,  and  wait 
for  their  turn ! '  This  was  all  the 
poor  chivalrous  young  Briton  got 
for  his  pains.  Pains!  they  were 
tortures,  agonies. 

Elderly  marriages  are  very  rare 
in  Germany,  where  a  wholesome 
common-sense  view  of  the  relation- 
ship prevails,  and  designing  elderly 
spinsters  and  dangerous  elderly- 
juvenile  bachelors  are  comparatively 
scarce  in  society.  In  Hungary, 
Roman  Catholics  and  members  of 
the  Greek  Church  may  marry  at 
almost  any  age,  males  over  fourteen, 
females  over  twelve ;  whereas  Pro- 
testants may  not  marry  until  the 
respective  ages  of  eighteen  and 
fifteen.  In  Austria  persona  under 
twenty-four  are  minors,  and  must 
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lare  t]ie  consent  of  parents  to  enter 
the  marriage  state.  In  Bavaria 
the  laws  vary  considerably  with 
ihe  districts;  in  one  the  lunit  of 
rahd  marriage  has  been  fixed  at 
fourteen  and  twelve;  in  another  at 
eighteen  and  foarteen;  in  a  third 
ac  e^hteen  and  fifteen.  In  Hesse 
Darmstadt  the  law  of  1852  required 
that  every  man  shonld  have  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-five  before  he 
rentaredon  the  r61e  of  a  Benedick ; 
bat  in  1868  the  rule  was  modified, 
and  marriagebecame  legal  at  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  Even  when  the 
legal  age  is  attained,  the  consent  of 
parents  and  guardians  is  indispens- 
able. Bnnaway  matches  are,  there- 
hre,  impoBsible,  and  much  afber 
miseiy  is,  no  doubt,  thus  avoided ; 
bat  none  the  less,  strange  compli- 
cations, not  here  to  be  entered  upon, 
sometimes  arise. 

Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  ihe  extraordinary  apathy  that 
preyails  in  matters  sanitary  through- 
oat  the  Fatherland.  The  same  ob- 
toseness  obtains  with  regard  to  all 
that  concerns  health,  well-being, 
and  happiness,  if  under  happiness 
we  indude  that  first  condition  of 
the  ment  gana  in  corpore  aano.  Not 
only  does  the  physical  education  of 
their  women  tend  in  the  wrong 
direction,  but  all  that  influences  and 
determines  marriage  confirms  and 
adds  to  foregone  blunders. 

In  the  upper  classes  marriage  is 
determined,  if  not  chiefly,  yet  per- 
haps decisively,  by  means.  It  is 
part  of  that  peculiar  prosaic,  prac- 
tical (and  yet  how  fatally  unprac- 
tical) programme  which  seems  the 
W  of  the  modem  German  nature-— 
that  money,  if  in  a  family,  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  go  out  of  it.  Hence, 
both  in  the  case  of  gold  and  lands, 
marriages  and  intermarriages  go  on 
generation  after  generation,  the  re- 
lationships growing  ever  nearer  and 
nearer,  more  and  more  confused, 
a>&d  the  results,  as  may  be  readily 
imagined,  ever  more  and  more 
difiaatrous.  In  no  other  country 
does  one  meet  with  (he  same  num- 


ber of  goitrous  throats,  scarred 
necks,  spinal  diseases,  hip  diseases, 
bad  teeth,  and  generally  defective 
bone-structure,  as  in  Germany. 

No  hesitation  is  felt  in  speaking 
openly  on  matters  that  one  might, 
without  hypocrisy,  be  justified  in 
hiding  under  any  available  bushel. 
'  Who  is  that  frightfully  disfigfured 
person?'  asked  my  neighbour,  a 
brilliant  young  lieutenant  of  hus- 
sars, at  a  family  dinner.  ^  Ich 
leide  aehr  an  Skrofeln,^  said  the 
young  lady  in  question  on  the 
other  side  of  me,  speaking  in  the 
same  level,  unemotional  tone  that 
she  might  have  used  in  asking 
me  to  pass  the  salt.  Alas  !  she  had 
no  need  to  tell  the  terrible  tale ; 
but  in  a  week,  neither  more  nor 
less,  she  was  engaged  to  the  critical 
lieutenant  (he  was  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt),  who,  though  he  had 
not  been  too  delicate  to  sneer  at  her 
defects,  was  not  slow  to  discover 
that  the  hea/ux  y&itx  de  sa  cassette 
made  up  for  a  want  of  eyelashes, 
and  that  sixty  thousand  thalers  co- 
vered a  multitude  of  sins. 

In  another  family,  where  cousins 
had  intermarried  with  cousins  ap- 
parently since  the  Flood,  the  sole 
heir  to  a  vast  property  was  a  deli- 
cate, spineless  boy,  a  child  whose 
bones  had  a  cruel  tendency  to  work 
through  the  skin,  and  so  to  slough 
away  to  the  agony  of  the  little  suf- 
ferer. It  was  not  possible  that  he 
should  live,  and  when^  after  twelve 
years  of  terrible  existence,  death 
came,  and  mercifully  set  him  free 
at  last^  the  childless  father,  looking 
round,  picked  out  another  cousiii, 
took  her  to  wife,  and  lived  to  have 
three  more  children,  whereof  two 
were  grievously  afiQicted  in  mind 
and  body,  but  the  third,  a  hectic 
boy,  survived  to  inherit  the  estate. 

In  another  family,  where  the 
estates  were  considerable,  and  where 
the  same  immemorial  marriage  cus- 
toms between  near  relatives  had 
obtained  (uncles  marry  their  nieces 
in  Germany),  the  representatives  at 
last  dwindled  down  to  five.    The 
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Bon  and  heir  blew  his  brains  oat ; 
the  second  daughter  drowned  her- 
self;  the  third  daughter  became  a 
confirmed  hypochondriac;  the  se- 
cond son,  tormented  with  a  terrible 
complaint  (Fleehte),  akin  to  the 
leprosy  of  the  ancients,  after  wash- 
ing in  all  the  waters  that  the  wells 
of  Germany  afforded,  unable  to  find, 
even  in  religion  and  good  works, 
the  consolation  he  sought,  put  an 
end  to  his  miserable  existence.  Only 
the  eldest  daughter  remained ;  the 
estates  went  in  the  male  line,  and 
devolved  upon  a  distant  cousin, 
a  mere  ^ Namensvetter,^  she  said; 
but  the  old  feeling  prevailed:  it 
was  a  pity  to  take  her  fortune  away 
from  the  name,  and  when  the  No- 
mensvetter  proposed  he  was  ac- 
cepted. I  saw  her  some  years  later ; 
she  was  a  widow,  with  one  idiot 
child.  There  seems  to  be  a  strange 
insensibility  to  all  physical  defects — 
to  all  the  long  train  of  terrible 
consequences  that  these  grievous 
inherited  maladies  bring  with  them, 
where  interested  motives  counsel  a 
prudent  shortness  of  sight.  The 
geographical  position  of  Germany 
has  hitherto  been  a  bar  to  any  ap- 
preciable fusion  of  blood  or  mixture 
of  races  in  her  population ;  the  few 
French  and  English  who  find  them- 
selves  settled  in  German  towns  are, 
for  the  most  part,  too  poor  to  tempt 
the  natives  into  matrimony  (re- 
member that  'caution'  of  fifteen 
thousand  thalers). 

In  commercial  towns,  where  there 
is  more  VerkeJir^  the  money  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  Jews  ;  and  a  German 
Jew  is  doubly  bound  to  justify  his 
origin.  The  money-bags  will  be 
kept  in  the  family.  Even  in  smaller 
towns  and  villages,  it  is  not  the 
custom,  as  with  us,  for  the  young 
people  to  seek  their  fortune  at  a 
distance.  Heimweh,  the  mal  du  pays 
of  the  Swiss,  overcomes  the  wan- 
derer who  passes  even  into  the  next 
state  (as  firom  Devonshire  into 
Cornwall),  and  a  dozen  droll  reme- 
dies are  prescribed  by  the  old  wives 
for  this  troublesome  tbrm  of  disease, 


under  the  influence  of  which  the 
sufferer  not  unfrequently  takes  tc 
her  bed,  and  seeks  solace  in  gnawing 
an  old  crust  {Weinehn^st),  whicb 
she  has  brought  from  the  last  loai 
baked  at  home,  and  which  is  sup. 
posed  to  be  an  infallible  remedy. 

The  frightful  goitres  which  one 
sees  in  the  Tyrol,  and  which 
science  attributes  to  drinking  water 
that  flows  over  Dolomitic  rocks, 
and  ignorance  lays  at  the  dooi 
of  snow-water,  whilst  the  heavy 
weights  the  peasants  carry  on  their 
heads  are  supposed  by  others  to 
develop  this  hideous  form  of  throat 
disease,  are  perhaps  due  quite  as 
much  to  the  fact  of  the  goitrous 
marrying  the  goitrous,  gazing  upon 
the  goitrous,  and  living  in  a 
goitrous  atmosphere  firom  time  im- 
memorial, as  to  any  other  remote 
causes  assigned  by  science.  It  is 
no  blemish  or  defect  to  eyes  that 
are  used  to  it;  the  man  or  girl 
who  leaves  the  village  will  return 
to  settle  there,  and  marry  the  lover 
left  behind,  and  so  the  ghastly 
disease  is  perpetuated,  and  general 
complacency  prevails. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  re- 
gard to  the  awfully  afflicted  cretins, 
who  startle  and  horrify  one  in  all 
these  mountain  villages.  Where 
nature  is  so  beautiful  and  grand 
the  shock  is  almost  unendurable 
when  the  eye  falls  on  a  row,  say,  of 
three  or  four  of  these  blurred,  de- 
formed and  degraded  specimens  of 
humanity  sitting  ranged  upon  a 
wall,  their  gnome-like  6gure8,  un- 
gainly  limbs,  and  awfully  imbecile 
countenances  striking  dismay  into 
your  very  soul ;  deficient  as  they 
are  in  understanding,  they  yet 
know  how  to  beg;  and  will  slip 
down  from  the  wall  with  a  weird 
agility  for  which  you  had  not 
given  them  credit,  and  come 
clamouring  round  the  carriage  with 
hideous  gibberings  and  ghastly  in- 
articulate utterances.  The  M 
time  such  a  sight  presented  itself 
to  me,  I  turned  away  with  a  sense 
of  sickening  Jlisgust.    *Fie!'  said 
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I piettjGennaii friend;  'have they 
sot  as  mnch  right  to  God's  dear 
Rmshine  as  we  ?  '  The  words  were 
so  gentle  that  for  a  moment  I  felt 
abashed;  hut  the  next  common 
sense  rejected  the  soft  optimism. 
Itwasfalsesentimentaf thrall;  for 
the  unhappy  loathly  creatures  could 
hare  enjoyed  '  God's  dear  sunshine  ' 
JQst  as  wdl  where  they  would  not 
hare  oatraged  that  reverence  for 
the  image  of  the  Maker  which 
caosesns  all  instinctively  to  turn 
away  from  an  animal  out  of  which 
the  god-Hke,  the  divine,  has  so 
awfnllj  and  so  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared. It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  police,  who  were  employed  in 
coercing  as  as  to  our  Pdase  and 
Schm,  would  have  heen  far  better 
and  more  practicaJly  engaged  if 
they  had  taken  the  helpless  hideous 
gang  of  moppers  and  mowers 
ooder  their  charge,  and  conducted 
them  to  a  place  of  safety  remote 
from  the  king's  highway.  But 
6och  afflicted  bein^  are  a  consider- 
able Bonrce  of  income  to  their 
parents  and  guardians.  A  hasty 
impulse  causes  the  traveller  to 
plunge  into  his  pocket  for  coin  :  a 
false  heoevolence,  a  sense  of  the 
awful  infinite  chaam  between  them 
and  their  surroundings,  makes  his 
strength  and  health  and  wan- 
dering 80  many  reproaches  to  him; 
&g^,  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  this 
awfid  blot  on  so  fair  a  creation,  an 
^i^ie&aness  at  their  very  presence, 
produces  willing  specie  from  the 
depth  of  his  garments :  unless  in- 
W  he  he  of  the  placid  frame  of 
ay  pretty  Bertha,  who  wished 
^m  to  enJOT  *  God's  dear  sun- 
^'  but  did  not  further  that  in- 
expensive entertainment  by  any 
^klesa  profasion  of  coin. 

^or  is  it  remarkable  (though 
^ence  disputes  the  influence  of 
BQch  painful  phenomena  on  coming 
generations),  that,  with  the  sight  of 
^esepoor  afflicted  beings  ever  before 
^eir  eyes,  and  the  knowledge  that 
«ey  are  fertile  sources  of  gain  to 
their  families,  the  inhabitants    of 


these  regions  are  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  that  the  race  does  not 
die  out  nor  the  supply  £ail. 

Let  us  return  to  the  sheepfold  of 
ordinary  home  life. 

After  a  year's  matrimony  comes 
the  customary  baby. 

A  German  baby  is  a  piteous 
object;  it  is  pinioned  and  bound 
up,  like  a  mummy,  in  yards  of 
bandages,  which  are  unfolded  once 
(at  the  outside  twice)  a  day ;  it  is 
never  ^bathed,'  but  I  suppose  is 
sometimes  washed  after  some 
occult  manner.  Its  head  is  never 
touched  with  soap  and  water  until 
it  is  eight  or  ten  months  old; 
when  the  thick  skull-cap  of  en- 
crusted dirt  that  it  has  by  that 
time  obtained  is  removed  by  the 
application  of  various  unguents. 

Many  German  ladies  have 
assured  me  that  the  fine  heads 
of  hair  one  sees  in  Germany  are 
entirely  owing  to  this  unsavoury 
skull-cap.  When,  having  some 
juvenile  relatives  staying  with  me, 
I  insisted  on  their  being  *■  tubbed,' 
all  my  female  friends  were  shocked 
at  my  ignorance  and  wilftilness, 
and  assured  me  that  it  was  entirely 
owing  to  our  barbaric  bath  system 
that  the  King  of  Hanover  had  lost 
his  sight.  ^My  friends,  we  are 
not  all  blind,'  I  said;  and  then 
they  were  silenced,  if  not  con- 
vinced. 

To  this  terrible  system  of  bandag- 
ing and  carrying  the  child  in  a  pe- 
cidiar  fashion  wrapped  in  a  mantle, 
that  is  partly  slimg  round  the  hips 
of  the  bearer,  something  after  the 
fashion  prevailing  amongst  Indian 
squaws,  may  be  attributed  in  a 
great  degree  the  number  of  curved 
spines,  crooked  shoulders,  and  ab- 
normal developments  we  meet  with 
in  Germany.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
*  rickets,'  a  disease  only  known 
with  us  amongst  the  poor,  who  can- 
not  afford  the  time  themselves,  or  pay 
others  to  nurse  their  children  pro- 
perly, goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Englitfche  Krankheit. 

The  baby  being  bom  and  swathed 
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up,  now  gets  a  huge  peasant  girl 
m  loco  parentis.  A  mnmmy  is  not 
a  thing  to  fondle,  nor  is  a  little  stiff 
bundle  of  humanity  (which  yon 
might  stand  np  on  end  in  the  comer 
of  the  room  without  detriment  to 
its  sumptuary  arrangements)  an 
object  on  whicn  to  lavish  caresses. 

Thus  the  young  mother  is  scarce- 
ly  a  mother  at  all,  the  maternal 
Unctions  being  delegated  to  an- 
other. The  baby  does  not  lie  on  the 
floor  or  crawl  to  the  hearth-rug, 
crowing  and  kicking  and  curling 
its  pink  toes,  trampling  with  its 
chubby  legs,  and  fighting  with  its 
mottled  arms,  '  as  one  that  beateth 
the  air.'  It  does  not  swarm  up  and 
about  its  mother's  neck  and  bosom, 
finding  its  little  life  and  all  its  tiny 
pleasures  in  her  arms ;  it  does  not 
feAl  at  length  into  a  slumber  of  rosy 
repletion,  and  with  its  mouth  open 
snoosily  satisfied,  rejoice  its  mo- 
ther's eyes  for  the  beautiful  little 
animal  that  it  is. 

No,  it  is  out  walking,  tied  to  a 
feather  bed,  and  accompanied  by  a 
tall  soldier,  the  father  of  its  poor 
little  foster  brother  or  sister,  which 
is  to  grow  up  as  it  can.  It  comes 
in  presently  and  is  taken  to  its 
mamma  to  kiss ;  but  its  real  mother, 
the  mother  that  fosters  and  feeds  it, 
soon  carries  it  away  again,  and  re- 
sumes all  the  privileges  of  true 
maternity  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
The  lady  might  as  well  be  its  aunt. 
*  Only  that,  and  nothing  more.' 

We  have  already  glanced  at  the 
lives  of  the  little  men  and  women 
that  we  have  seen  trotting  to  and 
fro  between  home  and  school.  The 
charming  institution  of  a  '  nursery,' 
as  we  understand  it,  is  scarcely 
known  in  Germany ;  certainly  only 
known  in  the  houses  of  the  very 
rich.  The  children  eat  and  drink  in 
the  common  Wohnstuhe  and  swarm 
generally  over  the  premises  in  their 
hours  of  freedom.  There  will,  per- 
haps, be  a  dull  and  dismal  apart- 
ment, called  the  Kinderstvhe,  whi- 
ther the  stalwart  Amme  will  retire 
to  dangle-cub  the  last  hope  of  the 


Katzekopfs ;  but  all  the  comfortable 
nursery  arrangements  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  British  matron,  the  un- 
flinching tubbings  and  scmbbiags, 
and  systematic  undeviating  regu- 
larity  of  all  that  can  contribute  to 
the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  child, 
life,  are  not  to  be  thought  of 

To  the  ordinary  English  mind, 
the  idea  of  the  HausmuUer  is  such 
as  the  charming  German  wood  en. 
gravings  so  pleasantly  convey.  It 
is  in  this  humble  domestic  attitude 
that  the  poets  and  painters  of  the 
Fatherland  have  sent  her  out  into 
the  world;  as  Schiller  has  repre- 
sented her  sitting  amidst  her  sturdy 
Knahen  und  Mddchen,  spinning 
and  winning,  filling  and  will. 
ing,  with  presses  o'erflowing  and 
stores  ever-growing;  the  house- 
mother, a  humble  Western  replica  of 
Solomon's  great  Oriental  picture. 
It  is  very  right  and  wise  that  she 
should  be  thus  depicted.  The  artis- 
tic spirit  has  seized  the  quaint 
homeliness,  the  pleasant  busy-ness, 
the  simple  poetry,  and  wholesome 
prose  01  her  existence.  But  who 
knows  anything  of  the  middle  or 
upper  class  mothers  of  Germany  ? 
We  have  glanced  in  pity  rather 
than  in  blame  at  the  inability  of 
most  mothers  to  undertake  the  pri- 
mary duty  of  maternity ;  but  are  not 
the  duties  which,  instead  of  lasting 
over  a  few  months,  extend  over 
long  years,  patiently  and  punctu- 
ally performed  by  them  ?  I  have 
oflen  gazed  with  wistful  eyes  at  the 
plain  plodding  pathetic  patience  of 
such  mothers.  Maternal  pelicans 
prevail  largely  all  over  the  world ; 
but  the  German  mother  does  not 
only  pluck  the  feathers  from  her 
breast,  and  stand  an  emblem  of 
bleeding  maternal  piety  before  us. 
She  does  more.  She — I  know  no 
other  phrase  that  expresses  what  I 
mean — she  *  effaces '  herself. 

She  loses  vanity,  self-care,  and 
all  feminine  weaknesses,  for  the 
sake  of  her  offspring.  The  mon^ 
saved  does  not  go  to  buy  her  deli- 
cate laces  wherewith  to  soften  the 
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mel  lines  tbat  time  has  drawn 
gboot  her  neck  and  brows ;  it  is 
ixui  in  iresh  b^-dresses  for  her 
girls.  Xo  chaiToiDg  elderly  co- 
quetries make  her  pictoresqae  or 
encefaJ.  Bertha  and  Jerfcha  want 
Dew  hats ;  her  gown  is  iQ  out,  her 
shoes  are  appalling,  her  trimmings 
&re  disastrons ;  she  is  altogether 
dowdj,  dingy,  and  '  common  '-look- 
ing, for  the  yonng  people  mast 
haTe  their  day,  and  the  general's 
[tmper  is  bo  short,  she  dare  not 
isk.  him  for  more  money  ;  and,  as 
ibr  her,  what  does  it  matter  P  Who 
will  look  at  her,  or  care  what  she 
wears  ?  And  in  the  same  enduring 
mood  she  sits  in  ungraceful  gar- 
ments long  hoars  at  halls,  or  tramps 
aft«r  her  offspring  at  picnics,  bound 
erer  to  keep  the  betrothed  vigi- 
IsDtlj  in  her  eye,  knowing  no  rest, 
aad  eipecting  no  thanks.  Indeed, 
it  is  this  simple  unconscious  selfish- 
ness that  gives  her  a  glory  not  other- 
wise kr  own,  and  makes  the  heart 
warm  towards  her  plain  hard  face. 

Such  persevering,  scrupulous 
tcoDomj  commands  oar  respect 
and  admiration.  A  loving  wife 
^U  bear  her  part  cheerfully  so  long 
as  the  heat  and  the  harden  of  the 
daj  be  equally  borne.  No  true 
woman  will  lament  over  the  dinner 
of  herbs  so  long  as  the  love  be 
there.  But  where  the  sacrifices 
are  all  on  one  side,  and  the  indul- 
gence all  on  the  other ;  when  the 
iQ&D  presents  a  splendid  front  to 
the  world,  and  the  woman  drudges 
away  her  days  in  sordid  details,  the 
spectator  is  apt  to  be  wroth  at  the 
iajostice  of  her  situation,  and  to 
let  his  indignation  vex  him  as  a 
^^  that  is  raw.  For  the  coun- 
ty that  invented  the  Evngweibliche, 
this  narrow  view  of  *  woman's 
sphere*  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
little  paltry ;  and  the  quixotic  spec- 
iatorwonld  prefer  less  magniloquent 
words,  and  more  liberal  deeds,  in 
^  place  of  them. 

It  has  been  made  a  matter  of 
^^pw>ach  to  German  women  that 
%  are,  outside  of  their  own  per- 


sonal affairs,  incapable  of  enthu- 
siasm. That  they  are  capable  of 
little  ejaculatory  shrieks  and  spas- 
modic adjectives  is  conceded,  and 
how  should  more  be  expected  or 
required  of  them  ?  Ground  down 
by  sordid  details,  living  as  though 
perennial  war-prices  were  an  nn- 
alterable  condition  of  things ;  in- 
spired by  that  dreary  '  carefulness 
about  many  things  *  that  seems  to 
her  the  normal  law  of  her  being, 
how  should  the  oppressed  Hatutfrau 
be  very  enthusiastic  on  large  out- 
side questions?  And  when  you 
add  &mine  prices  to  those  of  war, 
increased,  and  ever-increasing  tax- 
ation, higher  house  rent,  nipping 
economies,  is  it  any  wonder  if  the  iron 
of  the  res  anguata  domi  enters  into 
her  soul,  oansing  it  to  cleave  to  the 
dust,  and  her  body  to  the  ground  ? 
Every  item  of  household  expendi- 
ture is  reckoned  by  the  husband  at 
its  minimum  cost,  and  no  margin 
is  left  for  the  little  feminine  fleshly 
weaknesses  in  the  matter  of  humble 
charities  or  modest  finery.  He 
knows  so  well  the  cost  of  every- 
thing, reckoning  it  at  its  cheapest, 
that  she  cannot  (despite  her  culi- 
nary abilities)  *  cook '  her  poor  little 
household  accounts.  Is  this  a  state 
of  things  likely  to  take  a  woman 
out  of  herself,  and  make  her  en- 
thusiastic for  the  glory  of  the 
Fatherland?  She  has  given  un- 
complainingly her  husband,  her 
sons,  her  brothers ;  and  she  has  her 
reward  in  a  united  Germany,  in 
gaps  in  the  family  circle,  and  black 
gowns  on  the  fsumily  clothes-pegs. 
She  trembles  at  wars  and  rumours 
of  wars ;  what  is  material  in  her, 
shrinks  from  fiirther  and  crueller 
economies;  what  is  spiritual  trem- 
bles at  the  thought  of  fresh  sacri- 
fice, and  weeps — weeps  tears  of 
blood,  it  may  be,  remembering  past 
bereavements. 

Yet,  should  yoa  venture  to  let 
your  pity  become  vocal,  she  will  fly 
at  your  throat,  true  woman  as  she 
is,  hug  her  chains  the  tighter,  and 
call  npon  you  loudly  to  witness  the 
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rapture  of  those  baggings.  Yon 
-wul  be  in  the  nsaal  enviable  posi- 
tion of  the  unwary  sympathiser 
who  enters  into  matrimonial  differ- 
ences. The  couple  will  re-appear 
shortly  enlaced  lovingly  in  inter- 
twining arms,  and  politely  ignore 
your  existence.  Such  is  gratitude ; 
out  I,  who  love  those  gentle  Ger- 
man ladies,  will  not  heed  their  cold 
look,  if  my  words  may  haply,  against 
their  will,  do  them  service.  '  Entre 
Tarbre  et  T^corce  ne  mettez  pas 
le  doigt ! ' 

German  physicians  will  tell  you, 
with  jeremiads  prolonged  and  sonor- 
ous, that  the  women  of  their  country 
— the  women  of  the  upper  classes 
that  is — are  totally  unfitted  for  the 
fatigues  and  duties  of  maternity. 
By  inheritance,  by  education,  by 
prejudice,  by  continued  intermar- 
riages, by  defective  diet,  poor 
nourishment,  horror  of  exercise, 
hatred  of  fresh  air  and  cold  water, 
the  German  lady  has  persistently 
enervated  herself  from  generation 
to  generation.  '  Look  at  our  pret- 
tiest girls,'  cried  an  eminent  phy- 
sician to  me  ;  '  they  are  like  those 
flowers  that  bloom  their  brief  hour 
and  fade,  and  fall,  to  make  room  for 
fresh  blossoms,  who,  in  turn,  will 
bloom,  fade,  and  fall  also.  They  are 
all  hleicTieiichtig ;  they  cannot  fulfil 
the  functions  that  nature  intended 
every  mother  should  fulfil — ^not  one 
here  or  there,  but  all ;  they  have 
no  constitution,  no  stamina,  no 
nerve,  no  physique,  no  race,*  The 
type  is  indistmct  and  blurred, 
marred  by  certain  constitutional  de- 
fects that  you  point  out  to  them  in 
vain ;  there  is  a  want  of  lime  de- 
posit in  the  bone  system,  hence  the 
terrible  teeth  that  mark  a  German 
woman's  nationalitv  nine  times  out 
of  ten.  How  can  they  have  *  pluck ' 
and  nerve,  and  sound  firm  flesh, 
strong  muscle  and  healthy  bone,  if 
they  have  no  fresh  air,  no  regular 
exercise,  no  proper  nourishment, 
and,  above  all,  no  desire  to  change, 
alter,  or  amend  the  order  of 
their  unhealthy   lives  ?    For  with 


them  the  question  of  reform  in 
matters  hygienic  principally  lies; 
but  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  warning, 
think  tiiey  are  more  comfortable  ag 
they  are,  and  don't  disguise  tHe 
impatience  thej  feel  at  our  profes- 
sional pratings. 

'But  perhaps  it  doesn't  matter 
so  very  much,  apart  from  individual 
comfort;  for  look  at  your  men,  what 
a  stalwart  race  they  are.' 

'  That  is  true ;  the  man's  educa- 
tion helps  him  over  the  stumbliug- 
block  of  inherited  maladies;  he 
nourishes  himself  well,  lives  in  the 
open  air,  and  assimilates  his  food. 
For  the  rest,  a  man's  neck  and 
shoulders  are  not  bared ;  and  if  he 
loses  his  teeth,  provident  nature 
hides  the  gaps  by  an  opportoue 
moustache.  No  !'  cried  the  hope- 
less Reformer,  •  if  ever  Reform  he 
feasible,  it  will  be  feasible  only 
through  German  women  them- 
selves, and  no  German  woman  will 
ever  see  it,  and  to  no  other  woman 
would  they  for  a  moment  consent 
to  listen !' 

I  shall  be  asked,  are  German 
women  never  pretty,  then  ? 

German  girls  are  often  charm- 
ingly pretty,  with  dazzling  com- 
plexions, abundant  beautiful  hair, 
and  clear,  lovely  eyes;  but  the 
splendid  matron,  the  sound,  healthy, 
well-developed  woman,  who  has 
lost  no  grain  of  beauty  and  gained 
a  certain  mag^ficent  maturity,  snch 
as  we  see  daily,  with  daughters  who 
might  well  be  her  younger  sisters, 
of  such  women  the  Fatherland  hw 
few  specimens  to  show. 

The  *  pale  unripened  beauties  of 
the  North'  do  not  ripen;  they  fade. 
*The  style  is  the  man,'  says 
Buffon;  and  what  style  is  to  litera- 
ture, taste  to  dress,  and  refinement 
to  manners,  distinction  is  to  beanty. 
There  must  be  a  certain  line,  certain 
proportion,  a  healthy  developmen^j 
a  harmony,  grace  and  strength, 
before  we  can  acknowled^  that  a 
greater  than  the  mere  passmg  P^^^' 
ness  of  youth,  freshness,  and  good 
looks  is  there. 
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Polish,  Hangariany  and  Ausfcrian 
iromen,  whom  we  in  a  general  in- 
conclosive  way  are  apt  to  class  as 
Germans,  are  ^beantifal  exceed- 
isglj* ;  bnt  here  we  come  upon  an- 
other race,  or  rather  sach  a  fasion 
of  other  races  as  may  help  to  con- 
tribate  to  the  charming  resnlt. 
PoJish  hulies  have  a  special  vivid, 
delicate,  spirited,  hannting  loveli- 
ness, with  grace,  distinction,  and 
elegance  in  their  limbs  and  features 
that  is  aU  their  own ;  you  cannot 
call  them  fragile,  but  they  are  of  so 
fine  a  fibre,  and  so  delicate  a  colour, 
ing,  that  they  only  just  escape  that 
appxehension.  Of  Polish  and 
Hnngariaa  pur  sang  there  is  little 
to  be  found ;  women  of  the  latter 
race  are  of  a  more  robust  and  sub- 
stontial  build,  with  dark  hair  and 
complexion,  fine  flashing  eyes,  and 
pronounced  type  ;  and  who  that  re- 
members the  women  of  Linz  and 
Viemia  will  refuse  them  a  first  prize  ? 
They^  possess  a  special  beauty  of 
their  own,  a  beauty  which  is  rare 
in  even  the  loveliest  Englishwoman ; 
lare  indeed  and  exceptional  every- 
where else ;  a  beauty  that  the  artist 
eye  appreciates  with  a  feelino^  of 
delight.  They  have  the  most  deli- 
cately articulated  joints  of  any 
woman  in  the  world.  The  juncture 
of  the  hand  and  wrist,  of  foot  and 
ankle,  of  the  nuque  with  the  back 
and  shoulders,  is  what  our  neigh- 
bours would  call  '  adorable.'  But, 
alas  that  it  should  be  so  !  the  full 
gndoQs  figures — types  at  once  of 
strength  and  elegance,  the  supple, 
slender  waists,  the  dainty  little 
wrists  and  hands,  become  aU  too 
soon  hopelessly  £Eit,  from  the  persis- 
tent idleness  and  luxury  of  the 
nerveless  unoccupied  lives  of  these 
graceful  ladies. 

Bat  marriage,  interesting  as  it 
may  be  from  a  personal  point  of 
view,  means  more  than  this.  It 
means,  from  the  politico-economical 
standpoint,  popuhition,  and  Malthus 
notwithstanding,  within  certain 
limits,  national  prosperity.  We 
have  seen  the  lets  and  hindrances, 
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the  just  causes  and  impediments, 
that  makes  marriage  in  Germany  a 
matter  of  difficulty;  these  are  so 
manifold  and  multiform  that  it  has 
become  a  jesting  habit  of  speech 
to  say,  before  the  knot  can  be  tied, 
a  man  must  produce  not  only  his 
baptism  and  confirmation  Scheme 
but  vaccination,  chicken-pox,  nettle- 
rash,  and  every  other  sort  of  certi- 
ficate, to  prove  that  he  has  passed 
through  those  unavoidable  forms  of 
infantile  sufiering  to  which  even 
sturdy  German  flesh  is  heir.  In 
fact,  the  restrictions  laid  upon  the 
holy  estate  are  as  numerous  as 
though  it  were  a  state  of  vice,  rather 
than  a  state  of  virtue. 

The  latest  statistics  tell  us,  that 
marriage,  which  is  reckoned  at 
thirty-nine  per  cent,  in  England, 
and  at  thirty  per  cent,  in  Ireland, 
only  reaches  nineteen  per  cent,  in 
Cbrmany,  and  some  uneasiness  is 
felt  in  the  Fatherland  at  the  mani- 
fest signs  of  a  decreasing  popu- 
lation. 

The  subject  is  one  to  claim  the 
gravest  consideration  of  her  busy 
legislators.  The  hatred  of  com- 
pulsory  conscription,  a  hatred  which 
the  late  wars  have  now  and  again 
fanned  almost  into  frenzy,  produces 
a  serious  efflax  of  population. 
Hans  Michel  turns  restive,  escapes 
to  convenient  neutral  ground, 
evades  conscription,  and  in  America 
or  Australia  is  free  to  marry,  to 
become  a  house-father  and  pros- 
perous citizen.  The  returns  of  the 
last  census  show  that,  in  Prussia 
proper,  the  decrease  of  population 
is  little  short  of  alarming. 

Between  1861-64  there  was 
an  increase  of  8,409 ;  but  between 
1864-67  there  was  a  decrease  of 
12,922,  and  between  1867-71  of 
56,440.  Allowing  for  the  loss  of 
Hfe  in  the  last  two  wars,  and  for 
the  Prussian  soldiers  quartered  in 
France  at  the  time  of  the  census, 
the  loss  of  population  in  ten  years 
amounts  to  52,000.  And  as  these 
figures  are  derived  from  authentio 
German  sources,  it  is  only  fair  to 
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presume  that  tHey  are,    approri- 
matelj,  correct. 

Having  witnessed  the  obstructive 
regulations  restricting  persons  from 
entering  upon  the  married  state,  a 
certain  blank  wonder  falls  on  the 
mind   of  the    outsider,    when    he 
recognises,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  the  knot,  so  difficult  to 
tie,     can    be    loosed    with    extra- 
ordinary   ease.     The    bonds    that 
requirea  fifteen  thousand    thalers 
before  they  could  be  recognised  as 
authentic,  the  chains  that  called  for 
such  assiduity  in  forging,  are  slipped 
with  the  calmest  and  most  careless 
ease,  should  any  motive  sufficiently 
strong  arise  to  suggest  the  desira- 
bility    of   such  slippings.      There 
need  be  nothing  very  scandalous  or 
exceptional  in  the  case.     Alexander 
unsheaths  his  sword  ;  *  Our  tempers 
are  incompatible,'  he  says ;  a  swirl, 
a    swing,    and    a   slash,   and  the 
Gordian  knot  is  severed.     Adelheid 
discovers  an  elective  affinity  with 
the  sympathetic  soul  of  her  hus- 
band's Jugendfreund,   whose  man- 
ners and  moustache  are  more  con- 
genial  to  her  fastidious  sensibilities 
than  those  of  her  lawful  spouse. 
•Bring    the  fateful   scissors,'    she 
sighs  faintly,  to  the  three  old  imme- 
morial ladies  in  waiting;  snip,  snap, 
the  uncongenial  bonds  are  severed 
in  a  second !     The  matter  creates 
gossip  or  rather  confirms  it,  but  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  provoke  scandal ; 
it  is  less  than  a  nine  days'  wonder, 
indeed,  it  is  no  wonder  at  all,  and 
a  lenient  society  prudently  abstains 
from  judgment.     It  is   said  that 
divorce    is  now-a-days    looked  at 
askancefromhigh'places:  the  official 
tone  of  the  Prussian  Court  being 
ostentatiously  correct  on  matters 
domestic  (witness  the  now  historic 
*  Dear   Augusta'   telegrams) ;    but 
the  elasticity  of  German  views  on 
such  points   is    not  likely    to  be 
materially  affected  by  a  stem  mas- 
querade in  the  interests  of  morality, 
and  socially  the  parties  concerned 
suffer  no  injury  whatever. 
We  have  glanced  in  a  former 


chapter  at  the  extraordinary  licence 
that  illustrates  German  society  of 
an  earlier   epoch.      The    histories 
and  biographies  of  that  and  sab- 
sequent  times  are   filled  with  nn- 
edifying  examples ;  we  see  a  King 
of  Prussia  with  four  'legal'  spouses, 
a  preposterous  formula  of  appro- 
bation and  consent  being  wrong 
from  each   retiring  lady  in  turn. 
Boyal  and  Serene  persons  present  a 
no  more  dignified  aspect  in  matters 
matrimonial    than     the    courtiers, 
statesmen,   and   whole    cluster  of 
irritable  geniuses  by  whom  they  are 
surrounded.     The  husband  faithfol 
to  one  wife,  and  the  wife  faithful 
to  one  husband,  are  the  exceptions, 
not  the  rule;  no  scruple  was  felt 
by  an  *  incompatible  '  pair  in  speak- 
ing  freely  of  the  desirability  of  a  dis- 
solution of  partnership.     Why  they 
should  have  gone  through  succes- 
sive marriage  ceremonies  is  the  chief 
mystery ;  but  the  honourable  thing 
was  to  confide  your  penehani  to 
the  wife  or  husband  of  your  bosom, 
receive  his  or  her    confidence  in 
return,  exchange  benisons,  and  go 
on   the    flowery  way  of  freedom 
rejoicing.    The  mark  of  such  morals 
is  stamped    plainly  on    the   very 
front  of  German  society.    The  mat- 
ter  is  generally  felt  to  be  one  that 
concerns  only  the  chief  actors  in  it. 
You  do  not  meddle  when  a  man 
buys  a  house,  lets  a  farm,  changes 
his  banker,   or  dissolves    partner- 
ship ;  a  sociable  acceptance  of  ac- 
complished &cts,  an  abstention  from 
any  unnecessarily  severe  criticism, 
a  stretching  out  of  the  elastic  mantle 
of  charity,  which  covereth  a  multi- 
tude of  sins,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
appropriate  tone.     Any  other  would 
savour  of  superfluous  and  malig- 
nant hypocrisy.     You  are  not  to 
judge,  lest  your  turn  come  to  be 
judged  also ;  be  cautious  how  yon 
tiirow  the  invidious  stone ;  besides, 
why  disturb  the  merriment  in  hall, 
and  dash  the  general  beard- waggings 
by  your  stilted  niceties  of  objec- 
tion ?    Toleration  is  our  first  duty 
to  our  neighbour,  and  to  afficher 
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such  saper-sqneamislmess  is  simplj 
to  sin  i^inst  good-fellowship.  The 
mantle  of  Cato  has  fallen  in  vain  on 
jonr  censorions  shoulders,  and  '  pri- 
yate  judgment'  cannot  be  allowed  to 
meddle  with  private  matters. 

To  persons  who  have  lived  long 
in  Germany,  the  examples  of  spouses 
who  have  dissolved  their  union, 
and  after  years  of  estrangement 
bare  been  remarried,  cannot  be 
altogether  unfamiliar.  The  writer 
remembers  a  case  of  two  brothers 
marrying  two  sisters  (they  were 
from  the  German  provinces  of  Rus- 
sia) changing  partners,  and  on 
death  removing  one  of  the  hus- 
bands and  one  of  the  wives,  the 
original  pair  (now  widowed)  were 
for  the  second  time  united  in  the 
holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  case  was  exceptional, 
hot  it  was  told  with  infinite  cackling 
delight  and  amusement  by  an  ad- 
miring  circle  of  indulgent  friends. 

In  the  family  of  the  writer  a 
^reat-nncle  seemed  to  have  reached 
the  acme  of  skilled  practice  in  this 
matter  of  the  dissolution  of  matri- 
monr.  He  sat  down  every  evening 
of  his  fife  to  play  a  rubber  of  whist 
with  hia  three  divorced  wives  ;  they 
'cut  for  partners,  shuffled,  and 
talked  of  tricks  and  honours '  with 
ail  the  gay  philosophy  of  folks  for 
whom  woids  had  no  meaning,  and 
&ct6  no  nwral.  No  one  bore  ani- 
mosity to  anybody  else ;  the  three 
ladies  had  all  tried  their  hand  at 
it,  bat  they  had  held  bad  cards ; 
the  luck  was  against  them,  and 
th^each  successively  threw  up  the 
game  and  awoke  to  the  conviction 
that  their  terrible  old  general  (he 
was  a  Waterloo  man)  was  much 
more  practicable  as  a  partner  at 
the  card^table  than  as  a  companion 
hr  life.  It  was  merely  a  matter  of 
motnal  accommodation ;  there  was 
no  ill-will  and  no  resentment ;  the 
arrangement  was  conducted  in  the 
most  business-like  and  least 
emotional  manner  imaginable,  and 
the  result  proved  to  be  eminently 
satis&ctory  to  all  parties. 


The  subject  of  marriage  cannot 
be  dismissed  without  a  bnef  glance 
at  that  supreme  sham  called  the 
'morganatic'  marriage — a  miser- 
able shuffling  compromise,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  invented  for 
the  preservation  of  youthftd  royal- 
ties from  matrimonial  indiscretions. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  a  morganatic 
marriage  means  the  left-handed  in- 
&tuation  of  a  grand-duke  for  a 
ballet-dancer,  but  not  always ;  and 
the  English  mind  is  apt  to  feel  in- 
tense disgust  when  an  English  duke's 
daughter  marries  a  small  Serenity, 
and  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  court 
in  her  husband's  name.  Nor  can 
we  admire  the  position,  when  a  re- 
mote prince  of  the  blood,  marrying 
a  lady  of  most  ancient  lineage, 
brings  the  *  bar  sinister '  into  ttie 
coat  of  arms  of  his  children.  No 
matter  that  the  mother  was  noble  ; 
she  ought  to  have  been  royal ; 
fidelity,  purity,  and  truth  avail 
nothing,  her  children  cannot  in- 
herit their  father's  styles  and  titles ; 
other  titles  and  styles  must  be  in- 
vented for  them.  According  to  the 
gospel  of  heralds'  offices,  and  the 
jargon  of  ceremonials,  they  are  not 
officially  recognisable.  Neither  is 
it  a  very  pleasant  spectacle  when  a 
poor  young  princelet,  insignificant 
among  insignificancies,  marrying 
modestly,  with  his  only  available 
hand,  the  maiden  of  his  choice,  is 
snatched  from  the  hearth  that  was 
bright,  and  the  home  that  was 
voctI  with  shrill  piping  trebles,  ta 
give  the  legal  dexter  palm  to  the 
princess  fate  imposes  on  his  obscure- 
royalty.  The  sinister  union  is  at 
an  end;  it  is  in  vain  that  the 
illegal  left  hand  is  bedewed  with 
loving  &ithful  tears,  and  clasped 
with  close  clinging  kisses;  he 
waves  it  in  the  wild  despair  of 
final  &rewell,  and  the  curtain  falls 
on  the  poor  little  domestic  drama, 
to  rise  on  one  where  only  right 
hands  count,  and  hearts  are  not 
included  in  the  bargain. 
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ON  THE   WEAKNESS   OF    ROMAN    EMPIRE. 

By  Francis  William  Newman. 


•TTVURING  a  happy  period  of 
±J  more  than  fourscore  years/ 
says  the  historian  Gibhon,  'the 
public  administration  [of  the  Roman 
Empire]  was  conducted  by  the 
virtues  and  abilities  of  Nerva, 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  two  An- 
tonines;'  This  remarkable  series 
of  eminent  administrators  is  gene- 
rally suggested  to  a  reader's  mind, 
if  *the  Good  Emperors '  be  alluded 
to ;  but  most  persons  will  account 
Augustus  Ceesar  eminently  good, 
as  also  Vespasian.  To  give  pro- 
minence to  the  true  causes  of  Roman 
weakness,  and  show  that  merely 
good  administration  could  not  save 
the  empire  from  rapid  decay,  I 
purpose  fully  to  analyze  the  two 
first  reigns  before  passing  beyond. 
They  w5l  show  the  secret  springs 
and  germs  of  all  that  follow. 

Let  us  omit  those  deeds  of  the 
youthful  Augustus — then  Octavi- 
anus  CsBsar — which  were  most 
bitterly  censured  by  antiquity.  If 
the  facts  «re  truly  represented,  yet 
we  cannot  blame  his  exasperation 
at  the  assassination  of  Caius  Julius, 
his  adopted  father,  over  whose  death 
even  Cicero  fiercely  gloated.  In 
every  case  his  juvenile  career  is 
wonderful.  Wholly  inexperienced, 
delicate  in  health,  and  surrounded 
by  unscrupulous  men,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  prompt  military  action 
in  cutting  civil  knots,  he  deals  with 
them  alternately  in  war,  in  peace, 
and  in  treaties,  with  no  superiority 
of  military  force,  yet  never  makes 
a  single  false  move.  By  Marcus 
Antonius's  monstrous  follies,  he  is 
prodigiously  aided;  he  suffers  at 
most  two  naval  defeats  from  Sextus 
Pompeius,  yet  by  his  friend 
Agrippa's  talents  is  even  in  that 
war  victorious.  Fourteen  years 
after  his  great-uncle's  death  he  is  left 


the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Roman 
world  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
three.  He  then  had  the  arduous  task 
of  readjusting  the  whole  machine 
of  state,  so  that  in  future  it  might 
work  without  convulsion  under  new 
and  constitutional  relations  towards 
a  single  permanent  head.  The 
death  of  Gains  Julius  warned  him 
that  the  Romans  would  not  end  are 
an  oriental  king.  The  very  word 
Bex  suggested  to  them  despotism 
and  tyranny.  Studying  to  legiti- 
mate his  position  by  the  forms  of 
the  Republic  and  by  the  sanction 
of  the  Senate,  he  solved  his  problem 
with  skill  so  successful  as  to  dazzle 
alike  his  contemporaries  and  later 
ages.  The  relief  to  the  empire 
from  internal  peace,  after  nearly 
thirty  years*  civil  war  doubtfully  in- 
termitted, was  so  great  as  to  win 
for  him  unmeasured  panegyric,  and 
exaggerate  the  positive  merits  of 
his  rule :  into  which,  the  more 
closely  one  looks,  the  graver  appear 
the  weaknesses  and  the  errors. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  he  was  far  too  anxions 
for  popularity  with  Roman  citizens 
to  keep  any  due  control  upon  the 
licence  of  oppression,  which  Ro- 
mans, especially  Roman  officers, 
used  in  the  provinces.  Under  the 
Republic  the  licence  was  notorioas. 
The  Senators  were  oppressive  hy 
accepting  heavy  fees  for  false  judg- 
ments, privileges,  or  extortions, 
partly  under  pretence  of  the  public 
service,  partly  as  hush-money  for 
exemption  from  &Aae  charges.  The 
Knights  oppressed  as  farmers  of  the 
taxes,  often  getting  military  force 
from  the  governor  to  aid  in  exac- 
tions. The  soldiers  oppressed  by 
simple  terror  of  the  sword.  Au- 
gustus made  no  change  which 
should  fundamentally  remore  and 
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prevent  anj  of  these  three  dire  mis- 
chiefs. Of  the  miscondact  of 
iDdlYidual  soldiers  the  Emperor 
would  rarely  hear  anything ;  but 
how  great  was  their  licence  we 
may  judge  by  the  frightful  case 
of  the  British  qaeen,  Boadicea,  a 
little  later.  She  rebelled  against 
Borne  becanse  her  danghters  were 
riolated  by  Boman  soldiers,  and 
she  herself  was  scourged — probably 
for  trying  to  save  them.  The 
afanoet  continnons  war — chiefly  civil 
—for  thirty  years  before  Augustas 
became  monarch,  and  the  ruthless 
murders  of  noble  Romans  in  cold 
blood,  cannot  have  allowed  that 
generation  to  rise  at  all  above  the 
level  of  Lucius  Sulla's  contempo- 
raries. We  may  therefore  be  cer- 
tafn  that  nothing  short  of  stem 
and  resolute  justice  at  Rome  could 
save  the  unharmed  and  helpless 
pronnces  from  the  Boman  gover- 
nors and  farmers  of  the  revenue 
ih€%  any  more  than  under  the  BiC- 
pnbHc.  But  Augustus  had  nothing 
of  stem  and  resolute  justice  in  him. 
We  may  believe  that  Dion  is  right 
and  SaetoniuB  is  wrong  concerning 
his  early  career,  and  that  from  the 
beginning  he  abhorred  proscription 
and  murder ;  though,  as  Maria 
Theresa  in  the  partition  of  Poland, 
he  accepted  the  advantage  of  crimes 
which  he  could  not  prevent.  But 
the  higher  his  star  rose,  the  more 
did  he  covet  Roman  popularity, 
alike  with  the  people  and  with  the 
Senate.  He  knew  that  his  great 
uncle,  Gains  Julius,  had  risen  en- 
tirely on  his  magnificent  shows,  so 
he  resolved  to  captivate  the  people 
hj  shows  still  more  magnificent ; 
and  to  the  Senate,  whose  co-opera- 
taon  he  urgently  needed  to  impart 
a  constitutional  exterior  to  his  rule, 
he  was  most  anxious  to  exhibit 
himself  as  a  mild,  tolerant,  and 
benign  prince.  In  nearly  all  his- 
tory we  know  that  the  despotic 
satraps  in  a  great  empire  can  only 
be  prevented  from  tyranny  by  the 
stern  severity  of  a  higher  despot. 


In  Persia,  ancient  or  modem,  in 
Turkey  again,  it  is  not  a  gentle  or 
well-intentioned  sovereign,  but  one 
sternly  just,  and  even  capable  of 
cruel  retaliations,  who  best  consults 
the  welfare  of  the  subject  people. 
Our  own  Alfred  is  praised  for 
bridling  his  officers  by  summary 
severity,  not  by  civil  law.  Dion 
(liv.  2i)  gives  in  detail  a  very  re- 
markable story,  which  shows  how 
slow  and  reluctant  Augustus  was 
to  punish  a  provincial  governor 
appointed  by  himself  He  had  made 
a  certain  Licinius — who  was  of 
Gallic  birth,  and  first  a  slave,  then 
a  freedman  in  CsBsar^s  house — a 
governor  in  Gallia.  This  man,  not 
satisfied  with  ordinary  exactions, 
impudently  decreed  that  the  year 
had  fourteen  months,  and  levied 
fourteen  tributes  instead  of  twelve. 
The  Gauls  complained;  Augustus 
avowed  sympathy,  and  partial  dis- 
belief. He  came  himself  to  the 
province, — to  examine  into  the  facts, 
we  must  suppose.  But  Licinius 
showed  his  treasures  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  declared  that  he  had 
amassed  them  for  Augustus,  in 
order  to  weaken  the  province  and 
hinder  its  rebelling.  The  Emperor 
took  the  treasure,  and  the  rogue 
escaped  without  further  punish- 
ment. 

After  the  dreadful  revolt,  which 
reached  from  lUyria  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  threatened  Italy  with  in- 
vasion, Baton,  the  Dalmatian  leader, 
to  whom,  for  special  mercy  to  an 
intercepted  Roman  army,  Tiberius 
had  given  honourable  terms,  was 
asked  publicly  by  Tiberius  why 
they  had  revolted,  and  persevered 
so  obstinately  in  war.  He  boldly 
replied :  '  Blame  yourselves  for  it. 
To  guard  your  herds  you  send,  not 
dogs  nor  graziers,  but  wolves.'' 
Such  were  the  governors,  not 
brought  to  those  provinces  by  lot 
from  the  Senate,  but  selected  for 
them  by  Augustus.  Yet  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  had  little  choice;  all 
the  military  men  may  have  been 
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eqaallj  hard,  and  softer  men  might 
have  fared  as  did  Yams  in  Oer- 
manj. 

The  cardinal  mischief  lay  in  rapid 
oonqnests  and  annexations.  The 
praise  of  moderation  awarded  to 
Aognstns  by  Tacitns  and  Sueto- 
nins  has  been  wonderf  ally  re-echoed 
hj  the  modems,  even  Gibbon  and 
Sismondi^  being  carried  away  by 
the  delusion.  The  area,  peopled  by 
brave  and  stubborn  nations,  which 
this  prince  added  to  the  empire,  was 
enormous ;  and  his  ambition  aimed 
at  yet  more,  which,  diverted  by  in- 
surrections, or  compelled  by  de- 
feats, he  reluctantly  abandoned.  He 
planned  to  conquer  Britain  (excited 
to  the  scheme,  says  Dion,  by  the 
example  of  his  adopted  father  the 
Dictator  Cesar),  but  was  twice 
arrested  by  rebellion  in  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  He  sent  expeditions 
against  Arabia  Felix  and  Ethiopia, 
with  miserable  result.  He  tempo- 
rarily poshed  his  conquests  in  Ger- 
maxLj  up  to  the  Elbe,  but  by  Ar- 
minius's  insurrection  three  legions 
under  Varus  were  destroyed,  and 
the  Roman  frontier  driven  back  to 
the  Rhine.  This  great  and  critical 
event,  which  the  Germans  have 
been  recently  celebrating,  is  hard 
to  parallel  in  history ;  but  an  acute 
friend  of  mine  compares  it  to  the 
destruction  of  the  English  army 
in  Affghanist&n.  Tiberius  Caesar, 
like  our  Generals  Nott  and  Pollock, 
was  sent,  not  to  reconquer,  but  to 
inspire  terror;  to  show  that  Ro- 
mans were  still  superior  to  Ger- 
mans, and  could  not  only  repel,  but 
invade.  Augustus,  for  the  first 
time,  and  nearly  at  the  end  of  his 
life,  learnt  the  vanity  of  coveting 
extended  territory.  In  fact,  his 
nnmerous  wars,  says  Velleius, 
*£Gi>tigiie  the  writer.' 

To  borrow  names  from  modem 
geography,  he    conquered    Egypt, 


Bulgaria,  Roumelia,  Servia,  Bosnia, 
Qlyria,  with  Dalmatia,  Slavonia, 
Corinthia,  Styria,  Austria,  all  Swit- 
zerland, Bavaria  up  to  the  Danube, 
and  the  north  coast  of  Spain  with 
the  Pyrenees,  besides  completing 
the  conquest  of  France,  with  Bel- 
gium and  Holland.  M.  Crassns 
(grandson  of  the  Crassus  who  is 
infamous  for  his  lawless,  self-willed, 
and  calamitous  war  against  the 
Parthians),  when  Grovernor  of  Mace- 
donia, conquered  for  Augustus  Eou- 
melia  and  Bulgaria,  and  first  brought 
the  empire  into  coUision  with  the 
Sarmatians  or  roving  people,  name- 
ly, with  the  tribe  called  Baistamffi, 
who  had  crossed  the  Danube  into 
Bulgaria.  Through  inexperience, 
the  Romans  were  quite  unaware 
that  small  nations  of  industriooB 
agriculturists  on  the  frontier  of 
the  empire  were  their  most  valuable 
friends,  and,  if  maintained  in  iree- 
dom,  would  serve  as  a  shield  and 
buffer  against  the  roving  nations, 
who  were  incapable  of  being  at- 
tacked or  pursued;  therefore,  to  push 
the  frontier  up  to  meet  them  was 
an  insane  policy.  Yet  to  nounsh 
the  strength  and  spirit  of  the 
mountaineers  and  agriculturists 
could  not  occur  to  any  Roman  as 
wisdom,  while  the  provincials  were 
kept  unarmed,  spiritless,  and  en- 
slaved—^^  only  form  of  rule  which 
Romans  understood,  Crassus  tried 
to  maintain  his  conquests  by  the 
characteristic  Roman  cruelty  of 
cutting  off  men's  right  hands;  a 
policy  pursued  by  Scipio  ^milia- 
nus  and  others  in  Spain.  No  doubt 
it  inspired  terror  effectually,  yet 
also  intensified  hatred.  The  wild 
and  brave  mountain  population, 
subdued  by  the  generals  of  Augus- 
tus in  some  twenty  years  by  violent 
and  bloody  stmggles,  could  only  be 
held  down  by  violence.  Hence 
great  standing  armies  were  needed, 


>  Not  th&t  Sismondi  praiseiB  the  moderation.  Valuable  writer  as  he  is,  he  wants 
calm  judgment  He  strangely  despises  the  Emperors  for  not  conquering  Germany,  and 
says  uat  the  Repnblic  wo^d  have  done  it  Where  would  he  have  had  conquest  stop  ? 
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and  resolate,  severe  commaziders, 
(ailed  Governors  of  the  provinces. 
XatnnJlj  these  were  more  like 
wolves  than  dogs.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  believe  that  the  taxes  on  the 
empire  at  large  for  these  terrible 
wars  and  permanent  armaments 
can  have  fiuled  to  be  oppressive, 
however  clearly  and  &drly  adjusted 
in  the  clever  emperor's  schedule. 

With  the  Parthian  king  it  was 
all  along  easy  to  preserve  peace  but 
for  Crassas's  escapade.  Interven- 
ing  deserts  separated  the  monar- 
chies, if  only  Armenia  were  main- 
tained in  independence.  Before  the 
battle  of  Philippiy  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius  conceived  the  bright  idea  of  get- 
ting aid  for  their  cause  from  the 
Parthian  monarch,  and  sent  Quintus 
Labienus  to  him  as  an  ambassador. 
After  their  defeat  and  death,  Labie- 
nns  did  but  bring  in  the  Parthians 
to  conqner  provinces  from  Eome, 
who  far  a  little  moment  overran 
Sjzia  and  Asia  Minor.  Marcus 
intonins  was  already  a  victim  to 
Cleopatra,  to  wine,  and  to  every 
ibUy  of  dissipation  ^  but  one  brave 
and  energetic  under- captain,  Publius 
Yentidius,  with  inadequate  forces 
and  at  his  own  initiation,  inflicted 
on  the  Parthians  many  defeats, 
slew  their  noblest  and  much- 
lamented  leader,  Pacorus,  the  crown 
pxinoe,  and  recovered  the  provinces 
— ^apparently  for  Antonius,  really 
for  Augustus.  Thus  was  the  Ro- 
noan  Empire  fortunately  secured  on 
the  side  of  the  east. 

But  Augustus's  great  standing 
armies  presently  proved  a  scourge 
to  his  successor,  and  their  necessary 
maintenance  was  the  germ  of  ruin 
to  the  empire.  If  Augustus  was 
severe  in  anything  it  was  in  military 
discipline.  Idle  soldiers,  he  knew, 
were  a  terror  to  those  whom  they 
had  to  protect  and  to  their  own 
commanders,  rather  than  to  the 
enemy.  The  formidable  masses  of 
men  who  were  placed  along  the 
Bhine  and  Danube  were  kept  at 
severe    work     even     in     time     of 


peace,  and  their  numbers  forbade 
high  pay,  even  if  it  had  conduced 
to  discipline.  After  twenty  years' 
service  they  were  nominally  dis- 
missed, but  liable  to  be  still  de- 
tained '  under  a  flag ; '  at  last  they 
might  receive  a  bit  of  land,  after 
they  had  lost  all  taste  for  peaceful 
husbandry,  if  happily  free  from 
wounds ;  many  having  served  thirty 
years,  some  even  forty.  Most  of 
them  having  had  a  terrible  taste  of 
war  in  Germany  or  Pannonia,  were 
already  much  disposed  to  discontent; 
and  at  Augustus's  death  his  will 
made  them  flame  out  into  mutiny. 
The  prince  was  aware  that  his  power 
depended  on  his  body-guard,  which 
waa  quartered  privately  on  the 
Palatine  Hill  (says  Dion;  in  small 
bodies  here  and  there,  or  many 
cohorts  in  Italian  towns.  He  kept 
them  in  good  humour  by  pay  more 
than  double,  with  no  duty  but  that 
of  escorting  him  in  Italy,  often  to 
pleasant  watering  -  places.  They 
were  never  assembled  into  a  single 
mass,  so  as  to  see  their  own 
strength,  nor  were  subject  to  any 
harsh  or  painful  discipline.  The 
Senate  well  knew  that  the  chief  to 
whom  these  troops  were  devoted 
could  in  a  moment  crush  any  obsti- 
nate and  hostile  individual,  even  if 
he  bore  the  title  of  consul;  thus 
this  celebrated  body-guard,  called 
the  Prastorians,  was  the  firmest 
bulwark  of  the  throne.  Gratefol 
to  their  fidelity,  Augustus  be- 
queathed to  every  Praetorian  soldier 
i,ooo  nummi  (a  sum  computed  to 
be  rather  more  than  £8  of  our 
money),  and  to  every  legionary 
soldier  300  nummi.  There  was  no 
precedent  as  yet  that  could  have 
made  them  claim  a  legacy;  but 
this  single  act  of  Augustus  made  it 
ever  after  necessary,  at  each  new 
accession,  thus  to  bribe  the  armies. 
In  fact,  it  was  a  public  avowal  that 
no  prince  could  ascend  the  throne 
without  purchasing  the  consent  of 
the  soldiers.  If  nothing  at  all  had 
been  bequeathed,  no  reason  appears 
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why  any  slionld  have  been  ag- 
grieved; but  when  the  legions  re- 
flected that  the  PrsBtorians,  whc 
served  only  sixteen  years,  and  had 
two  denarii  a  day,  were  now  to 
receive  r,ooo  coins  for  their  light 
services,  while  the  legionaries,  who 
often  served  twice  sixteen  years, 
and  had  only  ten  asses  (i.e.  ^§  of  a 
denarius)  as  daily  pay,  were  only  to 
get  300  coins  each  as  their  legacy, 
the  smouldering  discontent  burst 
into  a  flame ;  and  first  the  nearer 
army  of  Pannonia,  next  the  more 
distant  Germanic  armies  along  the 
Rhine,  broke  into  mutiny.  Such 
was  the  terrible  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Geesar. 

This  very  able  and  excellent  ad- 
ministrator was  then  fifty-six  years 
old,  and  every  year  of  his  life  he  had 
seemed  more  admirable  and  more 
worthy  of  esteem — ^worthy  perhaps 
even  of  love  from  the  wise.  Up  to 
that  very  mature  age  no  tooth  of 
slander,  that  we  know,  had  nibbled 
at  him,  except  from  the  flatterers 
who  wished  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves cheaply  with  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus,  by  pointing  at  the  ex- 
perience  and  high  reputation  of 
Tiberius  as  likely  to  be  dangerous 
to  their  imperial  hopes.  To  avoid 
eclipsing  these  boys,  he  had  reso- 
lutely withdrawn  from  public  life 
for  some  years,  and  retired  to 
Rhodes,  in  spite  of  the  vehement 
disapproval  of  Augustus.  Only 
after  the  death  of  Gains  and  Lucius 
GsBsar  did  he  come  forth  again. 
Then  Augustus  adopted,  first 
his  surviving  grandson  Postumus 
Agrippa,  next  his  stepson  Tiberius 
Nero,  adding  concerning  the  latter 
emphatically,^  *  Him  I  adopt  for 
the  publie  welfare.'  In  fact,  it  soon 
appeared  that  Postumus,  *  a  savage 
and  wild  fellow,'  was  quite  unfit  for 
office ;  hence,  at  Augustus's  sugges- 
tion,   he    was    imprisoned    in    an 


island  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate. 
Tiberius,  already  invested  by  the 
Senate  with  tribunicial  authority, 
received  supreme  power,  lawfully 
and  constitutionally — not  by  arms— 
not  seeking  it,  and  with  reputation 
not  blameless  merely,  but  pre-emi- 
nently high.  Nevertheless,  be- 
cause the  end  of  his  reign  was 
dreadfully  overclouded — scarcely 
through  his  own  fault,  so  far  as 
appears,  and  because  his  mind  was 
at  last  overthrown  by  a  belief  in  a 
dreadful  tissue  of  guilt  among  his 
own  family  (some  of  it  perhaps 
fictitious),  after-ages  have  seen  his 
character  distorted  and  stained 
through  this  turbid  medium.  Of 
all  his  assailants  Tacitus  bears  the 
palm  of  bitter  and  perpetual  snarl- 
ing  and  discolouring,  and  by  bis 
splendid  style  and  eminent  talents 
has  earned  a  credit  which  he  does 
not  at  all  deserve  for  impartiahty. 

The  miseries  of  the  imperial 
family  were  caused  entirely  by  the 
errors  of  Augustus,  if  indeed  errors 
be  not  far  too  gentle  a  word.  Un- 
less he  is  slandered  by  bis 
biographer,  his  dealings  with  the 
female  sex  were  about  as  bad  as 
they  could  be.  His  first  wife, 
while  he  was  very  young,  was  the 
daughter  of  P.  Servilius  Isauricus ; 
but  he  got  rid  of  her  to  many 
Glodia,  step-daughter  of  Marcus 
Antonius,  when  it  was  convenient 
to  form  with  him  a  close  pohtical 
junction.  But  before  this  marriage 
could  be  consummated,  it  became 
more  important  to  conciliate  Sextos 
Pompeius  ;  therefore  he  suddenly 
dropped  Glodia,  and  married  a  ne&v 
kinswoman  of  Sextus,  Scribonia, 
who  had  already  had  two  oonsolar 
husbands.  His  numerous  infideli- 
ties to  her  aroused  her  resentment, 
which  he  retaliated  by  divorcing 
her  (on  the  pretence  of  her  bad 
temper),  on  the  very  day  on  which 


»  TacituB  meanly  repeats  the  gossip  of  men  humiliated  by  Tiberius's  strict  rule, 
that  Augustus  adopted  Tiberius,  only  to  make  the  Eomans  the  more  regret  Au- 
gustus's death :  and  this  passes  as  histoiy ! 
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she  gave  birth  to  Julia,  his  only 
child.  In  fact,  he  was  ab-eady  in 
lore  (if  sach  a  man  conld  be  in 
lo?e)  with  Liyia  DmsiUa,  wife  of 
Tiberias  Claudins  Nero.  The  hus- 
band, either  complaisant  or  terror. 
stricken,  agreed  to  divorce  his  wife 
(tben  pr^nant),  and  officiate  as 
her  *  father '  in  bestowing  her  in 
marriage  on  the  rising  prince ;  and 
soon  after  died.  Idvia  certainly 
proved  an  excellent  wife  to 
Angastns,  jnst  the  very  thing  he 
needed ;  too  good  indeed,  if  we  are 
to  believe  his  panegyrist  Suetonius, 
that  she  catered  to  his  sensual  taste 
in  ways  better  not  specified  here. 
Dropping  as  possible  slander  all 
private  and  unverified  assertions, 
we  find  in  the  abominable  divorces 
and  marriages  for  mere  pohtical 
reasons  (all  of  which  are  public 
&ct3)  abundant  condemnation  of 
Angostus's  conduct  us  pernicious  in 
the  extreme  to  those  nearest  to  him. 
In  fact,  he  first  gave  Julia  in  mar- 
riage to  his  sister's  son  young 
Mut^Uufl,  and  on  Marcellus'  death 
in  the  next  year,  married  her  again 
to  Marcus  Agrippa,  a  man  three 
years  older  than  Augustus,  having 
ordered  Agrippa  to  divorce  his  wife 
Marcella,  sister  to  the  young  Mar- 
cellas,  and  first  cousin  to  Julia. 
Who  can  wonder  that  this  unhappy 
princess  shortly  became  notorious 
for  her  numerous  amours?  She 
bad  three  sons  and  two  daughters 
in  this  marriage,  but  it  must  be 
highly  doubtful  whether  Agrippa 
was  the  real  father  to  more  than 
the  eldest,  Caius.  Of  the  two 
daughters,  one  called  Julia  became 
as  notorious  for  her  profligacy  as  her 
mother  Julia ;  the  other,  Agrippina, 
according  to  Tacitus,  had  one  signal 
rirtae,  chastity — of  course,  highly 
celebrated  from  the  contrast  to  her 
sister  and  mother;  but  the  his- 
torian confesses  her  contumacious- 
nesa,  pride,  and  tempestuous  spirit. 
These  vices  in  her  were  far  more 
fatal  to  all  her  kin  and  to  Tiberius 
than  the  lax  morals  of  her  mother 


and  sister,  who  (as  may  seem)  were 
politically  harmless.  Agrippa  was 
no  sooner  dead  than  Augustus 
compelled  Tiberius  (such  is  Sue- 
tonins's  phrase)  to  divorce  his 
beloved  wife  Yipsania,  daughter 
of  Agrippa  by  his  first  marriage, 
and  granddaughter  of  T.  Pompo- 
nius  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero ; 
— divorce  her — at  that  very  time 
pregnant, — in  order  to  marry  the 
already  infamous  Julia.  Possibly 
Augustus  was  then  the  only  man  in 
Home  who  knew  nothing  of  his 
daughter*s  misconduct.  Dion  says 
he  already  suspected  it;  Tiberius 
knew  it,  but  had  to  submit.  Taci- 
tus tells  us  that  *  Julia  despised 
Tiberius  as  her  inferior  in  rank!^ 
Is  it  credible  that  she  should  have 
been  ignorant  that  the  ancestors  of 
Tiberius  led  the  patricians  of 
Rome  when  patricianism  was  at  its 
highest,  before  the  Csesars  were 
heard  of?  Did  she  not  know  that, 
on  his  mother's  side  also,  his  an- 
cestors the  Livii  SaJinatores  were 
high  in  power  and  esteem  in  the  era 
when  the  first  Marcellus,  ancestor 
of  her  first  husband,  earned  his 
celebrity  ?  At  any  rate,  she  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  that  her 
second  husband  Agrippa  (ignohUis 
loco)  was  far  below  Tiberius  in  pre- 
tensions to  high  birth.  It  may 
rather  seem  then,  that  the  spite  of 
the  great  historian  has  betrayed 
him  into  foolish  invention.  How- 
ever, no  one  has  impeached  Tibe- 
rius's  morals  under  this  deplorable 
infliction ;  perhaps  love  and  pity 
for  Yipsania  shielded  him  ;  indeed^ 
Tacitus  charges  him  with  hating 
Asinius  Gallus  because  she  was 
transferred  to  him  as  a  new  hus- 
band, an  indication  that  Tiberius 
could  not  forget  his  Yipsania.  But 
now  the  historians  (so-called),  who 
scrape  up  the  vilest  scandalous 
gossip  of  Rome,  would  persuade  us 
that  the  man  who  passed  blameless 
through  such  trials  and  such  an 
atmosphere  of  wild  licentiousness, 
and  was  accounted  severe  in  all  his 
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habits,  yei^  when  verging  to  his 
seventietii  jear,  gave  himself  to 
sensual  practices  too  foul  and  mon- 
strous to  be  intelligible  to  us.  When 
an  aged  prince,  weary  of  cares  and 
sick  of  flattery  which  he  despises, 
goes  into  complete  retirement,  it  is 
easy  to  invent  anything  of  him, 
since  three  is  no  one  to  contradict 
secret  slander  in  books  unpublished. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Augustus  thus 
ruined  his  daughter,  who  in  turn 
could  do  nothing  for  her  children 
but  fill  them  with  imperial  pride. 
Tv/o  of  the  sons  dying,  and  the 
third  being  manifestly  incompetent, 
nothing  remained  but  to  take  Tibe- 
rius as  successor.  As  Yelleius 
observes,  choice  or  election  was  not 
needed.  His  services  and  high 
qualities  were  quite  unparalleled. 
They  must  be  very  briefly  mentioned 
here. 

His  first  military  expedition,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  was  little  but  a 
triumphal  march,  though  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army,  to  place  a 
king  on  the  throne  of  Armenia.  "No 
war  took  place;  the  Armenians 
promptly  obeyed.  But  Tiberius 
gained  credit,  by  recovering  from 
the  Parthian  king  the  standards  and 
captives  lost  by  Crassus.  Horace 
celebrates  his  victories  (and  those 
of  his  brother  Drusus)  five  years 
later  in  Switzerland  and  Bavaria. 
When  revolt  arose  in  Pannonia,  and 
Marcus  Agrippa  died  suddenly,  ap- 
parently from  his  exertions  in  quell- 
ing it,  Tiberius,  now  in  his  thirty-se- 
cond year,  was  sentagainst  tbeinsur- 
gents,  who  were  emboldened  by  the 
news  of  Agrippa's  death.  Only 
very  severe  measures  could  succeed; 
but  he  did  succeed,  and  in  no  long 
time.  Four  years  later,  after  his 
brother's  death,  he  was  sent  across 
the  Rhine  agrainst  the  Sicombri,  and 
was  made  consul  next  year  as  a 
special  reward.  Then  came  Tibe- 
rius*B  sudden  withdrawal  into  pri- 
vate life. 

Next,  for  the  conquest  of  Ger- 
many   beyond    the    Bhine,  which 


Yelleius  justly  calls  cuperrmwn  et 
peiiculonssimum  helium,  he  under- 
took in  person  all  the  most  arduous 
tasks,  subdued  the  tribes  as  finr  as 
the  Elbe,  and  explored  with  his 
fleet  the  whole  northern  shore  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  the  Bhine. 
When  sent  to  achieve  the  conquest 
of  Bohemia,  where  the  skilful  Ger- 
man king  Marobodines  had  trained 
a  formidable  army  in  Boman  disci- 
pline, a  sudden  explosion  revealed 
how  much  too  rapid  and  violent 
had  been  Augustus's  annexations. 
All  the  brave  people  who  lay  along 
the  Danube  below  Vienna,  or  occu- 
pied the  mountainous  country  from 
Blyria  to  the  Black  Sea,  made  si- 
multaneous insurrection,  even  Thra- 
cians  (Boumelia)  assisting  it.  Sne- 
tonius  calls  this  the  severest  of  all 
foreign  wars  except  the  Punic.  Bj 
an  immense  pouring  in  of  legions, 
it  was  fought  out  in  a  third  year. 
Scarcely  had  Tiberius  quenched  this 
fire,  when  Grermany  rebelled,  crafib- 
ed  QuintUius  Varus  with  the  whole 
Roman  army  of  occupation,  and 
postponed  for  ever  the  conquest  of 
Bohemia.  Tiberius  had  thus  a  new 
task  in  Germany.  Suetonius  is 
here  very  full  as  to  his  extraordi- 
nary precautions  and  personal  sim- 
plicity of  conduct,  equal  to  that  of 
old  plebeian  generaJs  or  of  the 
Greek  Agesilaus.  In  this  dangerous 
service  he  avoided  trusting  anything 
to  chance  and  all  needless  blood- 
shed. After  two  years  he  brought 
back  his  army  and  fleet  without 
sensible  loss.  But  in  performing 
these  great  achievements  he  learned 
on  the  one  hand  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  not  driving  brave  nations  to 
despair  by  the  violences  of  Boman 
soldiers  and  governors ;  on  the  other ^ 
that  to  retain  Gennany  in  subjec- 
tion would  cost  more  in  blood  and 
treasure  than  it  was  worth :  hence 
he  adopted  a  strict  policy  of  not 
extending  the  empire,  and  as  soon 
as  he  became  emperor  proclaimed 
this  as  Augustus's  sacred  admoni- 
tion to  his  successors.    The  differ- 
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enoe  waa  this,  thai  Tiberius  adopted 
the  policy  from  the  very  beginning 
of  bis  reign,  Angastus  only  at  the 
Teiy  end. 

Tbe  anxions  care  of  Tiberins  to 
spare  the  blood  of  his  own  soldiers 
is  attested  by  Yelleins  too  definitely 
to  disbelieve.  Horace  had  called  him 
tifie  dade  vidoTf  in  his  Alpine  con- 
quests. When  his  brother  Dmsns 
died  in  Germany  from  his  horse 
Ming  on  him,  Tiberins  walked  on 
foot  with  the  corpse  all  the  way  to 
Romei  says  Snetonias.  Yelleins 
(iL  114),  an  eye- witness  and  com- 
rade of  his  wars,  narrates  his  ten- 
derness to  the  Koman  officers. 
'ThioBgh  the  whole  time  of  the 
GenDsa  and  Pannonian  wars  (says 
hej,  oone  of  ns,  indeed  whether  of 
higher  or  lower  rank,  was  weakly, 
kt  his  safety  and  health  were  sup- 
ported by  CfBsar's  care,  jnst  as  if,  in- 
stead of  being  immensely  distracted 
bj  the  weight  of  xnnltifarions  dnties, 
he  had  been  at  leisure  for  this  one 
task.  WhocTer  of  ns  needed  it, 
had  an  ambulance  ready  to  convey 
him.  Cssfiar's  own  litter  was 
yielded  for  public  use,  and  I  as  well 
as  others  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
it  Moreover,  surgeons  and  special 
stores  of  foodL,  and  the  equipage  of 
the  bath  imported  for  him  alone, 
were  made  to  succour  the  weak 
health  of  every  one  of  us.'  Some- 
what earlier,  when  Tiberius  retired 
to  Rhodes  (a  conduct  which  Taci- 
tos  shamefully  discolours),  Sueto- 
oios  draws  a  picture  of  him  highly 
pleasing.  Though  he  already  held 
the  *  tribunicial  authority,'  he  lived 
^  a  private  man  in  a  moderate 
^ase,  without  even  an  official  at- 
tendant in  his  walks,  and  exchanged 
kindnesses  almost  on  equality  with 
the  undistinguished  natives  (Qrce^ 
^ii).  His  kindness  to  the  sick  is 
tbere  also  mentioned.  While  he 
^^  at  Rhodes,  Augustus,  in  his 
'JMM,  divorced  Julia  from  him,  a 
step  which  Tiberius  had  not  dared 
to  take  himself.  He  instantly  wrote 
back,  entreating   'in  frequent  let- 


ters,' forgiveness  for  her;  and 
begged  that  she  might  he  aUowed  to 
keep  everything  that  he  had  ever 
given  her.  Yet  we  are  expected  to 
believe  that,  years  later,  with  no 
new  relations  or  new  offence,  he 
caused  her  to  be  starved  to  death ! 
All  deeds  of  tenderness  to  the 
wounded  and  sick  must  have  sprung 
in  Tiberius  from  a  deep  sense  of 
what  it  was  right  and  prudent  to 
do ;  for  he  was  reserved,  and  never 
studied  popularity.  Probably,  as 
most  of  the  Claudii,  he  was  proud ; 
certainly  he  was  disdainful  of  com- 
mon applause.  Such  a  man  could 
not  easily  change  his  whole  cha- 
racter after  the  age  of  fifby-six. 

Living  until  about  fifty  without 
any  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the 
princedom,  he  had  seen  all  public 
matters  with  the  eyes  of  a  private 
qian  and  citizen.  He  understood 
the  hoUowness  of  flattery  too  well, 
says  Tacitus :  true ;  and  he  under- 
stood equally  well  the  causes  of 
provincial  revolts.  Hence,  to  keep 
down  the  imperial  expenses  and  the 
provincial  extortions  were  the  prime 
efforts  of  his  administration.  The 
former  could  only  be  done  by  avoid- 
ing foreign  war  and  superfluous 
domestic  pomp.  Expenditure  on 
shows,  to  gratify  the  Boman  popu- 
lace,  he  disapproved ;  to  ^ladiaiorial 
shows  he  was  averse;  in  fact,  he 
was  too  busy  with  imperial  cares  to 
attend  anv  public  pageant  wil- 
lingly. Tacitus  regards  this  as 
morose  and  unamiable,  yet  stigma- 
tizes his  young  son  Drusus  as  '  re- 
joicing in  the  shedding  of  vulgar 
blood,'  because  he  loved  the  gla£a- 
toiial  combats.  On  every  public 
calamity  Tiberius  was  most  gene» 
rous  to  open  the  treasury  for  the 
relief  of  a  city,  or  to  remit  pro- 
vincial taxes.  He  was  indig- 
nant at  the  attempts  of  the  no- 
bility to  establish  themselves  as 
pensioned  sinecnrists,  pleading  that 
their  ancestors  bore  historical  names. 
Tacitus  tells  at  full  the  case  of  Hor- 
tensius  Hortalus,   and  is   marvel- 
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lonslj  blind  to  the  fact  that,  by  his 
own  showing,  the  emperor  was 
quite  in  the  ri^ht,  and  his  temper 
tae  opposite  of  dissimulation.  What, 
then,  was  the  dissimulation  of  which 
so  much  is  made  against  this  prince  ? 
Plainly  twofold:  first,  like  every 
wise  Cabinet  minister,  he  knew 
when  to  bo  silent  about  matters  of 
State,  and,  if  insurrections  broke 
out,  was  in  no  hurry  to  publish  all 
that  he  knew  or  did  not  know — a 
thing  which  the  gossips  of  Home 
took  very  ill ;  next,  whenever  accu- 
sation  was  brought  against  anyone, 
whether  in  the  Senate  or  before  a 
tribunal,  he  was  resolute  to  show 
no  sign  that  he  wished  the  accused 
to  be  acquitted  or  to  be  condemned. 
His  universal  doctrine  was  :  Let  the 
law  take  its  course^  without  spite  and 
without  favour^  against  high  or  low. 
If  forced  to  speak  while  a  trial  was 
pending,  he  always  so  balanced  his 
utterances  as  tb  make  it  impossible 
to  say  that  he  was  urging  the 
judges  to  severity  or  to  mercy. 
This,  forsooth,  was  guilty  dissimu- 
lation !  .  No  doubt,  in  the  very  base 
moral  state  of  Borne,  an  incon* 
venience  resulted.  When  the  ac- 
cused was  notoriously  guilty,  ac- 
cusers made  sure  that  the  emperor, 
though  ambiguous,  desired  his  con- 
demnation. Hence  they  tried  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  him  by 
superadding  accusations  of  treason 
to  those  of  extortion,  a  proceeding 
over  which  Tiberius  had  no  control. 
When  guilty  persons  were  thus 
condemned,  they  were  pitied  (says 
Tacitus)  as  having  been  unjustly 
punished  for  treason,  and  not  for 
extortion  : — as  if  that  were  the  em- 
peror's guilt.  This  historian  him- 
self, if  duly  criticized,  consistently 
admits  that  the  constant  effort  of 
Tiberius  was  not  to  interfere  with 
the  course  of  justice,  but  simply  to 
insist  that  guilty  men  should  not 
be  sheltered  by  rank  and  connec- 
tion. The  result  was  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  condemnations ; 
but  the  Senate  or  the  judges — ^never 


Tiberius  himself — ^pronounced  sen- 
tence. Still,  because  in  this  reign 
so  many  of  the  nobility  suffered  in 
judicial  trials,  the  prince  himself 
earned  deadly  hatred  from  the  aris- 
tocracy, who  remembered  in  pleasant 
contrast  the  laxity  of  Augnstos. 
Far  better  than  any  severity  in 
punishing  oppression  was  Tiberins's 
conscientious  effort  to  appoint  no 
governor  of  a  province  likely  to  op- 
press. '  A  shepherd  ought  to  shear 
his  flock,  not  skin  it,'  was  his  maxim. 
When  he  had  found  a  good  governor, 
he  kept  him  in  power  year  afler  year, 
and  was  heartily  glad  to  need  no 
change.  Tacitus  derides  him  for 
his  anxiety  in  choice  and  his  distrust 
of  his  own  judgment,  and  tells  us 
that  on  some  occasions,  after  nomi- 
nating a  man  as  governor,  be  bad 
misgivings  or  new  information,  and 
would  not  let  him  leave  Rome.  The 
historian  imputes  it  to  spite  against 
the  aristocracy,  that  he  left  on^ 
man  in  power  for  (say)  five  years, 
instead  of  letting  five  men  enjoy  the 
honour  for  a  year  each.  That  it 
was  more  important  that  the  pro- 
vinces be  well  governed,  than  that 
a  number  of  nobly-born  Romans 
should  in  turn  have  the  governing, 
does  not  seem  to  cross  this  writer's 
mind. 

It  is  pretended  that  certain  sena. 
tors  really  planned  false  accusations 
secretly  with  Tiberius:  but  no  proof 
is  ever  alleged,  and  the  accusations 
are  often  confessed  to  have  been 
just.  Moreover,  Tiberius  saw  through 
most  flatterers  and*  sneaks  at  a 
glance,  and  despised  them:  only 
Sejanus  was  too  deep  for  him.  As 
to  flattery,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  lay  before  the  reader  part  of  a 
speech  which  Tacitus  attributes  to 
this  prince,  on  refusing  the  honour 
of  a  temple,  which  Farther  Spain  de- 
sired to  erect  to  him  and  to  his 
mother  Idvia  Augusta. 

Conscript  fathers !  that  I  am  mortal  aiid 
fulfil  human  duties,  and  possess  qiut« 
enough  in  occupying  the  post  of  chief,  I 
both  call  you  to  attest,  ana  wish  posterity 
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to  remember ;  who  vill  bestow  enough  and 
more  than  eDOugh  on  my  memory  in  be- 
beriog  me  to  be  worthy  of  my  ancestors, 
prorident  for  your  interests,  unshaken  in 
(knger,  dud  not  afraid  to  incur  private 
siium  for  tie  jnMie  good.  These  are  my 
temples  in  your  hearts.  These  are  my 
stiitoes,  most  beautiful  and  durable;  for 
those  which  are  formed  of  marble  <ire 
de^iied  ss  sepulchres,  if  the  judgment  of 
posterity  turns  into  hatred.  Accordingly, 
I  implore  the  gods  to  giTO  me  to  the  end  of 
mj  life  a  tranquil  mind  intelligent  of 
haman  and  divine  righta.  I  also  entrent 
oar  allies  and  our  citizens  that,  whenerer 
death  OTertakes  me,  they  will  escort  my 
deeds  and  the  repute  of  my  name  with 
pnise  and  kindly  remembrances. 

Tadtos  is  not  ashamed  to  add 
the  censares  which  were  thereapon 
pa^ed  in  priyate  on  Tiberias,  as 
zneaDspiritedjfor  refusing  the  honour 
of  divinity . 

Immediatelj  on  the  death  of  Aa- 
gnstns,  as  Tacitas  tells,  Tiberias 
was  unwilling  to  seem  to  steal  into 
rapreme  power  by  his  mother's  in- 
fluence oyer  the  decliningage  of  the 
deceased  prince.  He  was  equally 
resolnte  not  to  seize  power  by  mili* 
tarj  force.  That  despotism  was  a 
thorny  coach,  he  perfectly  well 
blew;  and  if  he  mast  occupy  it, 
he  claimed  that  the  Senate  should 
Tolontarily  and  distinctly  confer  it 
on  him.  Eyidently  he  could  not 
retire  into  priyate  life,  without  the 
certainty  of  inflicting  upon  the 
empire  new  ciyil  war.  In  this 
crisis,  Sallustius  Crispas  sent  a 
centnrion  to  put  Postumus  Agrippa 
to  death.  Tiberius  was  aghast  at 
the  oentarion*8  tidings,  and  at  first 
avowed  that  he  must  bring  the 
niatter  before  the  Senate.  We 
cannot  know  how  Sallustius  dis- 
soaded  him;  for  assuredly  their 
private  talk  was  only  guessed  at  by 
contemporaries  ;  but  the  argument 
was  obyious.  '  Do  not  blame  me. 
I  haye  sayed  the  empire  from  a  ciyil 
^ar,  by  sacrificing  one  worthless 
jife.*  A  siuffle  day  reyealed  the 
uominence  or  danger.  A  slaye  had 
devised  the  plan  of  carrying  off  the 
c&ptiye   prince    to  the    Germanic 


armies,  and  proclaiming  him  em- 
peror; but  his  ship,  a  merchant 
yessel,  was  slower  than  the  galley 
which  carried  the  centurion,  and 
Postumus  was  slain  before  his 
champion  could  reach  the  island. 
This  same  slaye,  a  little  later, 
passed  himself  off  as  the  deceased 
prince,  and  for  a  moment  caused 
great  j oy  and  consternation .  When 
Sallustius  could  point  to  this 
attempt  of  the  slaye,  as  preying  the 
reality  of  peril,  it  was  morally  im- 
possible for  Tiberias  to  take  any 
step.  He  was  profoundly  silent 
in  ths  Senate;  but  a  report  went 
abroad,  that  he  priyately  alleged 
Aagastus*s  orders  to  put  Postu- 
mus to  death.  Such  are  the  grounds 
for  calling  Tiberius  *  the  murderer 
of  Ag^ppa.'  Meanwhile,  to  use 
Tacitafl*s  indignant  phrase,  all  the 
high  Eomans  *  were  rushing  into 
slayery '  (what  would  Ihe  haye  had 
them  do?)  The  consuls,  the  military 
chiefs,  the  Senate,  the  soldiers,  and 
(he  adds)  the  people,  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  but  Tiberias  still 
assumed  no  despotic  airs  in  the 
Senate,  but  behayed  with  sena- 
torial modesty.  This,  which  is 
praised  in  Trajanand  the  Antonines, 
is  called  *  dissimulation'  in  Tiberius. 
So  is  his  careful  distinction  between 
his  privy  parse  and  the  public 
treasury,  at  which  Tacitus  con- 
temptuously scoffs,  in  the  words, 
*  as  if  it  mattered,*  But  Marcus 
Aurelius  was  equally  punctilious. 
The  news  of  disaffection  in  the  Ger- 
manic and  Pannonic  armies  also 
impelled  Tiberius  to  rest  his  power 
yisibly  and  beyond  dispute  on  the 
Senate  ;  and  the  eyents  proyed  his 
wisdom.  Dangerous  mutinies  in- 
deed ensued,  which  were  with  diffi- 
culty appeased ;  after  which  the 
Germanic  soldiers  were  eager  to 
atone  for  their  offence  l^  the 
slaughter  of  Germans,  for  which 
Gcrmanicus  (nephew  and  adoptiye 
son  to  Tiberias)  was  only  too  eager. 
He  made  two  very  cruel  and  yery 
dreadful   campaigns    against     the 
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Germans,  quite  useless,  almost  gra- 
tuitous, causing  (no  doubt)  im- 
mense misery  to  women  and  chil- 
dren as  well  as  to  armed  men,  but 
suffered  Hmself  from  swamp  and 
from  the  incursions  of  the  German 
Ocean  as  much  as  from  barbarian 
attack.  There  probably  he  caught 
the  consumptire  disease  of  which 
he  died.  Tiberius,  at  the  earliest 
moment  that  he  safely  could,  re- 
called his  nephew  frt)m  an  inhuman 
and  disastrous  war.  At  this  also 
Tacitus  snarls,  saying  that  the 
emperor  grudged  to  his  nephew 
military  glory,  and  feared  his  in- 
gratiating  himself  with  the  legions. 
Truly  he  might  well  fear  this  con- 
cerning Agrippina,  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus.  But  this  historian  him- 
self avows  that  the  war  had  no 
worthy  object  (dignum  prcemium). 

Much  as  Tiberius  shunned  war, 
some  guerilla  or  other  was  sure  to 
be  permanent.  Already  the  pro- 
vinces hadnumbersof  destitute  men, 
ejected  or  ruined  by  taxation,  who 
formed  themselves  into  bands,  were 
reinforced  by  fugitive  slaves,  and 
lived  as  brigands,  to  the  misery  of 
the  little  cultivators.  Now  and 
then  a  more  ambitious  insurrection 
took  place,  as  that  of  Florus  and 
Sacrovir  in  GuUia.  The  cause  (says 
Tacitus)  was  '  the  enormous  in- 
debtedness' of  the  States.  How 
this  arose,  we  know  from  Cicero's 
writings.  Suppose  a  war  not  very 
distant :  large  supplies  are  de- 
manded, and  large  moneys.  They 
give  up  com,  oxen,  hotses,  carts, 
and  what  money  they  have.  When 
more  money  is  required,  they  have 
to  borrow  it  of  a  Roman  knight, 
who  brings  it  for  the  purpose.  The 
Senate  allowed  12  per  cent,  as 
normal  interest,  but  the  knights 
struggled  for  40  per  cent. ;  and 
Brutus  quarrelled  with  Cicero,  be- 
cause the  latter  said  that  12  was 
enough  for  his  agent,  and  that  the 
provincials  had  a  right  to  repay  the 
principal  of  the  debt  as  soon  as  they 
had  the  money  in  hand.    Not  many 


Roman  money-lenders  are  likely  to 
have  been  more  scrupulous  than 
Brutus,  and  not  many  Roman  pro^ 
consuls  so  steadily  just  as  Cicero. 
A  dangerous  insurrection  flamed 
out  from  this  cause,  Sacrovir  and 
Florus  urging,  *  There  is  no  end  to 
the  claim  oiwar^nioney  ;  the  interest 
demanded  is  enormous;  our  go- 
vernors are  proud  and  cruel;  the 
Roman  armies  are  disaffected ;  our 
land  abounds  in  men,  but  the 
Italian  fields  are  empty,  and  the 
town  populations  unwarlike.' 

Augustus  well  knew  how  weak, 
close  at  home,  the  empire  was,  and 
alike  in  the  Illyrian  and  in  the 
German  insurrection,  was  in  grave 
alarm  lest  the  enemy  should  march 
dottn  into  Italy,  where  little  resist- 
ance could  have  been  offered  them. 
From  the  reign  of  Augustus  on- 
wai^  the  military  policy  of  Rome 
was  that  which  Jefferson  Davis 
adopted  in  the  American  civil  war; 
he  threw  the  entire  strength  on  to 
the  frontiers,  bo  that  the  conntry 
was  like  a  hollow  shell — once  break 
through  the  outer  covering,  and 
you  can  march  across  unresisted. 
Augustus  did  attempt  to  remedy 
the  depopulation  of  the  Italian  fields 
by  planting  settlements  of  calami 
from  the  great  cities,  chiefly,  we 
suppose,  from  Rome.  The  measure 
for  which  Tiberius  has  been  much 
censured  perhaps  may  be  aocounted 
for  by  his  unwillingness  to  let  Italy 
appear  defenceless.  We,  who  know 
how  ill  the  Pnetorians  behaved  two 
centuries  later,  blame  Tiberius  for 
bringing  them  into  a  single  camp. 
But  they  were  not  the  only  army, 
nor  at  all  the  strongest.  The  troops 
on  the  Rhine  and  Danube  were 
likely  to  be  somewhat  less  haughty 
if  they  knew  that  Rome  had  a 
powetfril  army,  kept  in  firm  disci- 
pline ;  moreover,  the  Gauls  would 
be  less  readv  to  calculate  on  an 
easy  march  into'  Rome.  Also  the 
Pnetorian  cohorts,  quartered  on 
private  houses,  must  have  been  a 
great  discomfort,  or  somethingmnch 
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irorse;   nor  oonid  they  there  be 
kept  in  such  training  as  to  be  ready 
to  meet  a  formidable  enemy.     Se- 
jaDus  is  said  to  have  nrged  Tiberias 
to  bring  them  together  into  one 
Guup,  by  delnsive  reasonings,  really 
to  serve  his  own  ambition ;   bat 
Tiberius,  it  may  well  be  believed, 
knew  what  he  was  abont.     He  had 
then  a  son  ahye,  at  least  one  grand- 
son, and  three  fidoptive  grandsons, 
SODS  of  Germanicns.     To  attribute 
to  Sejanns  at  (hat  time  a  scheme  of 
aspiring  to  the  chief  power  is  ridi- 
cnloQS.     He  was   a  mere  knight, 
and  at  the  utmost  coald  only  hope 
for  a  secondary  post.     Bat  his  am- 
bitioii  grew  as  he  found  the  sena- 
tors more  and  more  to  crouch  before 
hiffl ;  and  after  Drusus,  son  of  Ti- 
berins,  was  dead  (as  his  father  be- 
liered,  from  various  debauchery), 
when  two  of  the   mudsons  were 
diagraoed,  and  a   third  (Cab'gula) 
was  eridently  unfit  for  power,  then 
at  last  the  ambition  of  Sejanus  cul- 
minated.   Public  folly  assumed  that 
from  the  first  he  had  planned  the 
whole;  so  his  divorced  wife  was 
beHered  when    she  declared  that 
Sejanns  had  corrupted  Livilla,  wife 
of  Dnzsos  and  sister  of  G^ermanicus, 
to  poison  her  husband,  who  was 
also  her  cousin,  in  order  to  marry 
^  a  Roman  knight !     Space  does 
not  allow  discussion  here  whether 
the  frightful  tissue  of  crime  attri- 
buted to  Sejanus,  and  to  Tiberius 
on  the  discovery  of  his  guilt,  is 
tme  or  &lse.     The  broad  fiu^t  is 
tefriWy  clear  that  the  last  years  of 
^  able,  industrious,   and  excel- 
lently intentioned  prince  were  quite 
tr^guad  to  Borne,  but  not  to  the 
cQipire.    IKon  Gassius  is  probably 
wrrect  in  saying  that  Tiberius  by 
win  made  his  own  grandson,  Tibe- 
nns  Gemellus,  his   sole  heir ;  but 
Caligula,    whose    vices    the    aged 
prince  knew  too  well,  having  secured 
the  support  of  the  Pwetorian  guards 
through  their  commander  Macro, 
teldly  claimed  the  place  of  prince, 
*ad  enforced  on  the  Senate  to  de- 


cree that  Tiberius  was  not  in  his 
right  mind  when  he  made  a  will 
which  raised  a  youth  of  eighteen 
to  supreme  power.  This  young 
Tiberius  was  presently  killed  by 
direct  order  of  Caligula. 

Then  succeeded  three  dreadful 
reigns — of  Caligula,  the  madman; 
Claudius,  the  learned  glutton ;  and 
Nero,  the  profligate  and  cruel  musi- 
cian. Claudius  was  in  his  best 
hours  wise,  like  our  James  I,  but 
he  allowed  his  freedmen  to  oppress. 
Under  these  emperors  were  thirty, 
one  years  of  great  suffering.  But 
the  death  of  Nero  opened  a  new 
fountain  of  woe.  The  armies  of 
Spain,  of  Germany,  and  of  Pan- 
nonia  contended  which  should  give 
an  emperor  to  Rome.  First,  the 
army  of  Spain  and  Portugal  set 
Galba  on  the  throne ;  next,  the 
army  of  the  Rhine  defeated  Otho 
(Gkklba's  assassin),  and  made  YiteU 
lius  emperor;  lastly,  the  army  of 
Pannonia  defeated  the  Germanic 
army  in  the  name  and  interest  of 
Vespasian. 

The  civil  war  was  in  itself  a  ter- 
rible calamity  to  every  place  within 
reach  of  the  legions  on  march  ;  and 
when  they  crowded  into  Borne, 
the  state  of  things  was  frightful. 
Fighting  in  the  city  itself,  they 
burnt  down  the  capital  a  second 
time.  But  calamity  spread  still 
wider  by  the  removal  of  the  troops 
from  the  defence  of  the  frontiers. 
The  disaffected  provincials  and  the 
outside  barbarians  alike  saw  their 
opportunity.  At  this  very  crisis — 
a  year  after  the  death  of  Nero— the 
empire  might  have  fallen  for  ever, 
as  many  Christians  ardently  ex- 
pected. Tacitus  indeed  says  of  this 
year  (a.d.  69)  that  to  Galba  it  was 
the  last,  and  almost  the  last  to  the 
Soman  Commonwealth.  At  first 
a  Gaulish  province  had  made  insur- 
rection which  had  been  planned 
with  G^ba  against  Nero ;  but  the 
precipitation  of  the  Roman  troops, 
always  glad  to  fight  with  rich  pro- 
vincials rather  than  with  poor  bar- 
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barians,   crashed  the   war    in    the 
'  absence  of  their  leader  Virjnnius, 
who  did  not  mean  to  fight.     Hereby 
the  whole   of  Gaul  was  shocked, 
weakened,   and    laid    open   to  the 
Qermans,  against  whom    a    great 
war  was  presently  necessary.     The 
Snabians  also  and  Sarmatians  at- 
tacked  the  empire,  and  Illyricnm 
was  in  commotion.  Rome  was  saved 
by  two  events  which  may  appear 
accidental :  first,  the  Emperor  Vi- 
teUins,  who  happened  to  be  in  com- 
mand  of  the  Germanic  legions,  was 
a  worthless   and  incompetent  sot; 
next,  in  the  Pannonic  army,  was  a 
young  senator  of  singular  genius, 
the  Garibaldi  of  the  first  centnry, 
only  much  wiser.     His  name  was 
Antonius  Primus  ;  he  is  celebrated 
by  Martial    as   a    purely  virtuous 
man,  able  in  his  sixtieth  year  to  look 
back  upon  every  day  of  his  life 
with    pleasure.       He    became    the 
darling    leader    of    the    Pannonic 
cohorts,    and    thoroughly    eclipsed 
the   patrician,  Yipstanus  Mcssala,  a 
literary  friend  of    Tacitus — whose 
fieblsely-coloured  notes  of  this  war, 
we  may  infer,   are  the   source  of 
error.     In"  Tacitus    all    Antonius's 
deeds  are  splendid  and  praiseworthy, 
all    the    motives    assigned    by  the 
historian  are  despicable  and  gratui- 
tons.      Our  historian   would  have 
us  accept  from  him  the  following 
summary  of  this  remarkable  man: — 
'Guilty  at  law  and  condemned  for 
forgery,   an  able   fighter,   a   ready 
speaker,  skilful  to  weave  mistrust 
of  others,  and  powerful  in  disorders 
and  mutinies,  ready  to  plunder  and 
to  lavish ;    in  peace  the  worst   of 
men,  in  war  not  despicable.'    Not 
despicable  !  truly  not.     Being  but  a 
*  tnbune '  in  a  great  army,  he  de- 
clared war  for  Vespasian  against 
Vitellius,   and  insisted    that    they 
must  march  ai  once  into  Italy — not 
wait  until  the  Moesian  and  Syrian 
legions  could  join  them,  and  avowed 
that,  nnless  held  back  by  force,  he 
would  march  with  his  single  cohort 
against  the  worthless  emperor  and 


all  his  Germanic  hosts.    They  shall 
soon  see  Italy  unlocked,  the  Vital, 
lians  driven  in,  and  will  be  glad  to 
follow    his   victorious    steps.    The 
army  exclaimed,  '  This  was  the  man 
and   leader  for  them;'    Vipstanus 
Messala    and    the    nominal   com- 
mander-in-chief    were    swept   into 
his  train.     He  broke  into  Italy  with 
inferior     forces,     fought     dreadfol 
battles,  always  victorious,  against  the 
celebrated  Germanic  legions,besieged 
and  took  cities,  but  with  immense 
anxiety  restrained  the  troops  from 
violence;  nevertheless,  Cremona sus- 
teined    a    dreadful    conflagration, 
from  uncertain  causes.     Finally,  he 
entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and  pro- 
claimed Vespasian    sole    emperor. 
Spain  and  Gaul  at  once  came  over 
at  the  news.     If  this  success  had 
been  attained  only  twelve  months 
later,   the  insurrections  and  inva- 
sions gathering  from  all  sides  might 
have  overthrown  the  empire.    When 
Mucianus,  governor  of  Syria  and 
partizan     of    Vespasian,     reached 
Rome,  angry  at   the   speedy  suc- 
cess   which  he    had    struggled  to 
delay,  he  thought  it  quite  necessary 
to  disarm  the  formidable  friend  from 
whom  Vespasian  was  receiving  the 
gift  of  empire.     Antonius  proceeded 
to  Vespasian  at  Alexandria  to  com- 
plain ;  but  finding  himself  attacked 
by  letters  from  Mucianus  and  &om 
numbers  of  others  whose  prido  his 
wonderful  successes  had  wounded, 
and  that  Vespasian  was  puzzled  and 
cold,  he  at  once  retired  into  private 
life,  and  lived  there  with  dignity 
and    respect,    giving    no    farther 
trouble,   and   receiving    no    pnblic 
hononr,  though  he  was  the  admired 
favourite  of  a  powerftil  and  victori- 
ous army.     And  this  man  is  called 
by  Tacitus,  without  a  single  fact  in 
proof,  pace  pessimus, 

Vespasian  had  next  the  huge 
task  of  restoring  order  and  organ- 
izing safety.  The  Sarmatians 
called  Roxolani  had  invaded  Moesia 
(Servia  or  Bulgaria)  ;  another  Sar- 
matian  tribe,  the  Jazyges  (the  eldest 
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h^ch  of  the  Magyai^),  had  been 
conciliated  by  the  Pannonio  leaders. 
A  fonoidable  war  in  Oaal,  chiefly 
against  Germanic  tribes — Batavians, 
Treyeri,  and    others — ^was   quelled 
viih  difficulty.     But  when  it  ap- 
peared that  civil  war  was  ended, 
and  a  single  emperor  was   on   the 
tlirone ;  when,  moreover,  the  Boman 
armies   once    more    assumed    the 
aggressive,  the  tide  was  manifestly 
tnmed,  and  the  empire  waa  saved. 
fint  the  warning  was,  to  princes 
really  wise,  invaluable ;  so  near  did 
danger  come,  and   so    clear  were 
its  caoses.      Vespasian  found  the 
treasury  emptied,  and  the  provinces 
largely  exhausted.     His  first  busi- 
was  to  recover  a  sound  state  of  the 
finances ;  this  apparently  wafi  a  suf- 
fident  task  for  his  ten  years'  reign. 
He  achieved  it  by  strict  parsimony, 
with  new  and   heavy  taxes.     He 
originated  public  salaries  for  public 
teachers — a  suggestion  of  national 
iiniTersities,  and  perhaps  of  public 
education.    It  does  not  appear  that 
lie  introduced  any  new  element  of 
prosperity;     but   he  repaired    the 
waste,  the  calamities,  and  the  dis- 
orders of  thirty-two  years,  yet  ap- 
parently established  in  permanence 
a  heavier  system  of  taxation  than 
ingoBtus  instituted.     Gibbon,  after 
mentioning  *  the  arbitrary  interpre- 
tations,  antiquated  claims,  and  in- 
solent vexation  of  the  farmers  of 
the  revenue,'  adds : '  It  is  somewhat 
singnlar,  that  in  every  age  the  best 
and  wisest  of  the  Boman  govern- 
ors (Emperors)  persevered  in  this 
pernicious  method  of  collecting  the 
principal  branches  at  least  of  the 
excise  and  customs/ 

Vespasian's  reign  cruelly  ruined 
one  province,  JudsBa,  not  through 
his  personal  iniquity,  but  from  the 
fatal  pressure  of  misgovemment  on 
an  enthusiastically  religious  people, 
whose  sacred  books  taught  them  to 
expect  supernatural  help  against 
Pagan  oppressors.  That  Bomans 
who  write  with  virulent  hatred  of 
Christians  of  whom  they  know  no- 
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thing  should  abhor  the  Jews  and 
think  no  misrule  too  bad  for  them, 
is  natural;  but  that  Christians,  who 
revere  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  should 
blame  the  Jews  for  accepting  the 
only  obvious  meaning  of  its  splendid 
prophecies,  is  wonderful.  This  re- 
markable people  had  begun  their 
dispersion  and  their  martyrdom 
much  earlier;  but  now  their  ex- 
treme suffering^  engendered  blind 
fiematicism,  and  they  perished  hor- 
ribly. How  much  better  for  the 
empire  would  it  have  been  to  re- 
establish them  under  some  native 
rule,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  homage 
and  tribute,  than  with  vast  efibrt 
to  kill  and  scatter  them  as  slaves ! 
Slaves,  alas !  abounded  more  and 
more.  Smaller  proprietors  could 
not  pay  the  taxes,  or  could  not  de- 
fend their  crops  from  banditti,  and 
gladly  sold  their  lands.  Great 
estates,  which  had  ruined  Italy, 
proceeded  to  ruin  the  provinces.  A 
vast  trade,  fed  by  wars,  supplied 
these  estates  with  slaves  as  culti- 
vators or  graziers ;  nor  were  the 
new  coloni  much  above  serfs.  Dis- 
integration and  decay  went  on,  even 
under  the  best  emperors. 

The  most  remarkable  proof  of  this 
was  in  the  eighty  years  of  happiness 
celebrated  by  Gibbon.  Trajan,  says 
the  amiable  and  learned  Crevier, 
seems  to  unite  all  the  best  qualities 
of  the  best  princes,  and  to  be  at  the 
very  head  of  good  governors — *at 
least,  if  he  had  been'a;little  less  of  a 
hero.*  Hadrian  mended  this,  being 
very  peacefril.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  visiting  the  provinces ;  he  sus- 
tained military  discipline,  yet 
avoided  war,  except  another  dreadful 
one  against  the  Jews.  Crevier  fears 
that  his  liberal  gifts  to  certain  bar- 
barians were  mistaken  by  them  for 
bribes  to  avert  attack  !  Titus  An- 
toninus was  a  model  prince,  yet, 
aJas !  he  had  war  against  Germans, 
Dacians,  Jews,  Moors,  Greeks, 
Egyptians,  and  a  great  British  war. 
THien  Marcus  Aurelius  ascended 
the  throne,  it  needed  no  great  dis-* 
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cenunent  io  see  (what  Tacitus  saw 
in  Trajan's  Teign)^  that  the  empire 
was  fatally  sinking ;  nor,  if  his  sweet 
philosophy  had  been  for  wiser,  conld 
any  skill  of  administration  have 
saved  snch  an  empire.  First  came 
on  him  an  outburst  of  war  from 
Parthia,  which  lasted  four  years; 
and  a  dreadful  plague,  said  to  be 
imported  from  Parthia  (for  nations 
never  will  believe  that  their  own 
vices  breed  plagues  at  home)  ;  on 
it  followed  a  great  war  against  the 
Marcomanni  and  Quadi,  which  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  come  to  an 
end  when  the  emperor  died  at  Vienna 
fourteen  years  later.  Besides,  he 
had  wars  of  which  we  have  little 
acquaintance,  in  Egypt,  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  with  the  Gallic 
Sequani.  Against  the  Germans  he 
had  a  terrible  want  of  soldiers, 
partly  from  the  Parthian  "War,  partly 
from  the  plague,  but  chiefly  no 
doubt  from  the  decay  of  free  rustic 
population.  He  was  glad  to  put 
slaves,  gladiators,  and  robbers  into 
the  legions,  and  at  length  tojpi^- 
chase  auxiliary  troops  of  the  Germans 
to  fight  against  Germans!  The 
Roman  losses  in  war  were  so  great 
that  when  peace  was  made,  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  prisoners 
were  delivered  up  to  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the '  happy 
period  *  of  these  four  excellent  em- 
perors was  a  period  of  steady  decay. 
Taste,  learning,  genius  declined  side 
by  side  with  free  rustics,  rural  cul- 
tivation, and  national  wealth.  City 
vices  played  a  large  part  herein. 

If  the  fact  be  admitted,  free 
criticism  of  these  great  men  is 
neither  presumptuous  nor  super- 
fluous. Trajan  lost  a  most  splen- 
did  opportunity.  The  provinces 
no  longer  resented  Roman  rule; 
they  now  revered  the  empire  ;  they 
only  resented  oppression.  For 
ninety  years  the  Germans  had 
been  left  in  profound  peace,  and 
were  without  a  suspicion  that  the 


Romans  desired  to  conquer  beyond 
the  Danube  or  Rhine.     *The  Her- 
munduri'  (whose  region  reached 
to  the  Elbe  in  central  Germany,  and 
to  the  Danube  in  the  south),  says 
Tacitus,  '  are  foithful  to  us ;  there- 
fore to  them  alone  of  Germans  is 
commerce    granted,    not    on    the 
bank  only,  but  in  intimacy,  and  in 
our    most    splendid  colony  of  the 
Rhsdtian  province'  (Augusta Yin. 
delicorum:     Bavarian  Augsburg). 
They  cross  everywhere  without  a 
guard ;  and  while  to  other  nations 
we  show  only  our  arms  and  onr 
camps,  to  these  we  have  opened  our 
homes  and  our  villas,  and  they  do 
not    covet    them.'      It  is  evident, 
then,    that    this    tribe    stretching 
to  the  interior  would  have  firmlj 
allied  aU  Germany  to  the  empire,  if 
a  public  and  fixed  policy  of  alliance 
on  terms  of  independence  had  been 
adopted.       Trajan  spoiled  all  this 
by  his  vehement  coveting  to  annex 
Dacia.     To  chastise  its  £ng,  Dece- 
balus,  just  enough  to  let  him  feel 
how  heavy  a  Roman  hand  coM  be, 
was  necessary.      If,  when  he  im- 
plored    peace,  hononrable  alliance 
and  independence  had  been  granted, 
the  Marcomanni   and  Hermundnii 
in  all  probability  would  have  been 
glad    of    the    same  high    hononr 
and     privilege,     and     the     brave 
Dacians  would  have  kept  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Dniester  safe.    All  these 
nations  were  intelligent  and  docile, 
not    mere    barbarians.       But,   as 
Crevier     observes,     *the    Romans 
never  left  the  Germans  at  peace, 
except  when  they  had  another  war 
on    hand;    but    returned   to   the 
charge  as  soon  as  their  hands  were 
free,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Marcus  Aurelius  aimed  to  reduce 
Marcomannia    to    a    Roman   pro. 
vince.'     This  change  for  the  worse 
was  the  firuit  of  Trajan's  ambition  ; 
war  made  all  internal  radical  re- 
form impossible.     But  his  aggres- 
sions in  the  East  were  an  error  still 
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nore  obTiOTis.     On  a  trifling  pre- 
renoe,  he  resolTed  to  annex  Ar« 
EBm  to  the    empire,    therefore 
prepared   for   war    with   Parthia. 
The  Parthians   apologized    for    a 
neglect,  and  tried  to  keep  peace ; 
bdt  Trajan  was  resolyed  on  war. 
He  first  conquered  Armenia,  next 
Mesopotamia.    Meanwhile,  his  Hea- 
taant  Cornelias  Palma  had  snb. 
dsed    Stonj  Arabia,     by     which 
the    emperor     earned      freqnent 
RTolts  and  mnch    fighting.     He 
proceeded     to     subdue     Georgia 
and   Mmgreha      after    his     ^st 
Parthiaa    war.        In     a     second 
war  he  crossed  the  Tigris  and  con- 
qaered  AsBjria,    also     the    great 
cities  Ctesiphon  and  Susa;    then 
soilmgdown  the    Tigris,    entered 
the  Persian  Gul^  and  (if  we  can 
heliere  it)  coasted  round  all  Arabia 
nntil  he  reached   Bab-el-Mandeb, 
captoied  Aden,  and  attacked  the 
coasts  of  Arabia  Felix.     Hetum. 
iogsafenp  the  Tigris,  he  crossed 
to  look  at  Babylon,  and  there  learnt 
that  bis  conquests  had   vanished 
into  thin  air.     His  garrisons  had 
heen  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  had  to 
inn  ererytiiing  anew.       He  cap- 
tnied  the  city  of  Edessa.     Seleucia 
vas  won  fay  two  of  his  lieutenants, 
but  be  miserably  &iled  against  the 
Assyrian  city  Atra»  narrowly  es- 
caped with  Hfe,   and  returned  to 
Syria  to    die  a  lingering  death. 
H^^drian  is  wrongly  said  to  have 
resigned  Trajan's  conquests ;  they 
▼ere  bst  before    Trajan  ceased  to 
hreathe.     Pbrthians,    Armenians, 
Aayrians   returned   to    their   old 
F^,  and   the    Boman    empire 
^^nied  nothing  but  disgrace. 

To  gum  up.  Every  empire 
formed  by  conquest  is  rotten  in  the 
fotindation  until  the  violences  and 
^jnstices  of  conquest  are  redressed. 
Such  was  pre-eminently  the  case 
with  the  Boman  empire,  which  did 


not  associate  the  vanquished  as 
comrades  and  equals,  but  trampled 
them  under  foot,  and  (to  use 
Cicero.'s  words)  '  laid  them  beneath 
the  axe  edge,*  securibus  subjedt 
The  evils  of  such  a  state  can 
scarcely  ever  be  removed  by  an 
executive  officer  or  prince,  who  is 
fully  occupied  by  the  enormous 
duties  of  a  wide  adminishution. 
Either  a  powerful  and  sagacious 
Senate,  or  a  religious  legislator,  may 
bring  things  right ;  or  compulsion 
from  powerful  foes,  or  successful 
rebellion,  may  extort  new  and  sound 
principles.  But  if  none  of  these 
things  happen,  the  empire  decays 
from  within,  as  Turkey  is  decay- 
ing now,  and  as  Bome  decayed  of 
old.  Does  anyone  ask,  How  then 
did  the  Boman  empire  endure  so 
long,  if  it  was  essentially  weak  P 
It  is  more  than  four  centuries  since 
the  Ottoman  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople; and  Turkey  would  seem 
strong  now,  if  the  surrounding 
European  peoples  were  barbarians, 
organized  in  small  tribes.  Turks 
are  the  only  cement  of  the  Turkish 
empire;  the  vanquished  peoples 
have  long  lost  political  cohesion  or 
organization ;  they  have  no  mutual 
confidence,  nor  precedents  for 
union ;  many  of  them  have  been 
unmanned  by  long  servitude. 
Bomans,  or  the  qld  families  adopted 
as  Bomans,  were  the  cement  of  that 
empire.  The  trained  armies,  how- 
ever,  played  the  part  which  the 
armed  Turks  play  in  an  unarmed 
population.  Discipline  and  habitual 
subservience  are  great  powers. 
But  if  the  vanquished  are  forced  to 
unlearn  bravery,  and  the  fields  are 
emptied  of  free  rustics,  even  if 
increase  of  wealth  follow,  the 
strength  of  the  community  is 
sapped.  This  was  the  Boman 
process  from  the  beginning,  and  in 
this  it  persevered  to  the  end. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  JUDICATURE  ACTS  IN  ENGLISH  LAW. 


ON  the  first  day  of  November  1875, 
our  Courts  of  Law  presented 
tlie  nnnsual  spectacle  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  system  of  pro- 
cedure. This  event  was  caused  by 
the  operation  of  two  Acts  of  Par- 
liament^ known  as  the  Judicature 
Acts  1873  and  1874,  and  by  the 
orders  framed  to  carry  out  in  detail 
the  changes  which  the  Acts  have 
produced  in  general  terms.  Yet, 
in  considering  the  Judicature  Acts, 
the  orders  and  rules  must  be  deemed 
equal  in  importance  to  their  parent 
Acts  ;  in  previous  instances  of  re- 
forms in  legal  procedure  matters 
which  now  are  found  regulated  by 
the  orders  and  rules  have  been 
deemed  sufficiently  important  to 
find  a  place  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment  itself.  This  has,  of  course, 
produced  a  want  of  elasticity  in  the 
procedure,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
considered  preferable  to  place  all 
questions  of  detail  in  a  code  of  rules 
which  can  be  changed  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Bench. 

It  would  be  a  vain  indulgence  in 
a  series  of  platitudes  to  point  out 
the  vital  importance  to  a  country 
and  a  people  of  its  legal  system,  or 
of  the  bearing  which  thw  system 
has  upon  the  domestic  history  of  a 
nation,  or  even  of  the  evidence 
which  it  may  afford  of  those  deeper 
currents  of  thought  and  opinion 
which  are  continually  at  work  be- 
neath the  surface  of  things.  The 
two  great  codes  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  the  code  of  Justinian 
and  the  code  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
must  inevitably  remain  for  all  time 
a  more  enduring  mark  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  world  than  the  subju- 
gation  of  ancient  AMca  or  the 
victories  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz. 
It  is  right,  therefore,  that  those  to 


whom  law  may  be  either  a  subject 
for  professional  study  or  a  simple 
object  of  ^interest,  should  endeftvonr 
to  form  a  comparative  estimate  of 
the  place  which  the  Judicature  Acts 
must  obtain  in  the  history  of 
English  law.  The  practising  lawyer 
has  books  enough  and  to  spare 
which  embody  the  enactments  amid 
a  series  of  useful  and  aoonrate  re- 
marks. But  if  this  measure  is  one 
which  vitally  changes  the  old  lines 
of  the  English  procedure,  it  de- 
mands more  than  passing  comments 
upon  modes  of  practice,  and  should 
be  criticised  from  a  higher  stand- 
point.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
consequences  are  less  sweeping  than 
have  been  foretold,  it  is  clearly  de- 
sirable  to  ascertain  accurately 
what  its  actual  character  is.  And, 
in  speaking  of  the  enactments,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
whole  body  of  directions  contained 
in  the  two  Acts  and  in  the  orders 
are  alluded  to. 

Every  enactment  which  affects 
the  law  must  in  its  natare  be 
either  formal  or  material.  It 
must  either  deal  l^th  the  external 
forms  by  which  the  principles  of 
law  are  administered,  and  nnder 
which  the  essential  elements  of 
justice  are  applied  to  the  require- 
ments of  practical  life,  or  it  mast 
deal  with  these  principles  and 
elements,  and  with  the  substanoe 
of  law  which  constitutes  in  the 
strictest  sense  law  as  distinguished 
from  procedure.  In  all  enactments 
of  modem  times  which  have  at- 
tempted to  harmonise  and  simpliiy 
the  jurisprudence  of  a  nation,  there 
has  been  more  or  less  of  an  attempt 
to  carry  out  in  practice  the  radical 
distinction  between  substance  and 
form.     The  draughters  of  the  new^ 


'  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66 ;  38  &  39  Vict,  c  77. 
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French  Bjsiem,  which  came  into 
being  amidst  the  din  of  war,  reoog* 
ni^  as  might  have  naturally  been 
expected,  from  the  logical  character 
of  French  intellect,  this  important 
difference,  and  th&  Code  Napol^n 
or  Code  Civil  containing  the  snb* 
stance  of  the  law  was  kept  quite 
separate  firom  the  Code  de  Proc^ 
dme  Ciyile.  In  still  more  recent 
times  oar  Indian  Empire  has  been 
supplied  with  two  codes  of*  Civil 
and  of  Criminal  Pi-ocedure  which  in 
no  vaj  meddle  with  the  body  of  the 
law.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  those  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Union  wbich  have  departed 
&om  the  old  common  law  practice, 
and  have  embodied  their  legal  rules 
in  the  form  of  a  code,  luive  also 
borne  the  distinction  in  view.*  But 
we  find  in  the  new  enactments  that 
changes  in  the  body  of  the  law  are 
mixed  with  those  concerning  the 
procedure  <^  the  Courts.  For  in- 
stanoe,  in  the  original  Act  of  1873, 
provisions  dealing  with  the  rights 
of  tmstees  and  tenants  for  life, 
wbidi  are  clear  enactments  touch- 
ing  the  substance  of  certain  branches 
of  the  law,  are  embedded  between 
provisions  affecting  the  constitution 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  thehearing 
of  ecdesiastical  causes,  and  permit- 
ting the  appointment  of  receivers  by 
interlocutory  orders.*  But  apart 
from  this  particular  drawback  there 
is,  looking  at  these  enactments  as  a 
whole,  a  want  of  symmetry  and  sim- 
plicity  about  them  which,  valuable 
is  their  consequences  may  be,  is  too 
characteristio  of  English  law,  and 
lowers  a  measare  which  might  have 
provided  an  intelligible  and  harmo- 
oions  code  of  procedure  into  a  mere 
iU-assorted  gathering  of  the  ma- 
jority of  rules  of  procedure  now  in 
force  in  the  various  Courts.  For  as 
these  enactments  now  stand  they 
bear  witness  to  the  possibility  of 
preparing  a  Code  of  Civil  Proce- 


dure; and  they  will  remain  until 
that  event  comes  to  pass  a  useful 
thoughmost  unskilfulattempttohar- 
monise  the  form  of  the  law  of  pro- 
cedure ;  while  in  the  width  of  their 
scope  they  stand  above  all  other 
enactments  in  any  way  similar 
which  have  preceded  them,  they 
do  not  fill  the  void  which  they 
might  have  filled.  While  they 
will  remain  in  the  history  oi  Bri- 
tish jurisprudence  as  an  enduring 
mark  of  the  time  and  of  the  place 
where  the  rival  systems  of  English 
procedure  were  united,  thev  will 
hereafter  be  noticeable  rather  as 
the  rough  sketch  of  what  the  future 
eventually  brought  forth,  of  that 
finished  and  amended  scheme  of 
which  all  must  hope  they  are  but 
the  rude  outlines. 

Their  fragmentary  character  can 
be  shovm  in  two  instances.  The 
question  of  costs  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fifty-fifth  order,  which 
lays  dovni  two  general  rules — 
firstly,  that  in  proceedings  in  the 
High  Court  costs  shall  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Court.  Se- 
condly, that  in  cases  decided  by 
a  jury  the  costs  shall  follow  the 
event,  unless  for  good  cause  shown 
the  Judge  shall  order  otherwise. 
Now  here,  in  a  very  material  part 
of  the  Law  of  Procedure,  would 
have  been  an  opportunity  for  con- 
solidating and  simplifying  the  va- 
rious enactments  stiU  in  force  con- 
cerning costs.  But  by  referring  to 
the  work  of  one  of  the  nxmierous 
conmientators  on  the  new  Act, 
we  find  it  said  in  a  note  that  this 
rule  must  be  read  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  County  Court 
Act,  1867,  as  well  as  to  Lord  Den- 
man's  Act,  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  24,  s.  2, 
and  the  21  Jac.  I.  c.  16,  s.  6.  In 
other  words,  to  obtain  a  general 
view  of  the  subject  of  costs,  a  sub- 
ject free  in  itself  from  difficulty,  we 
are  compelled  to  refer  to  statutes. 


*  Act  Tiii.  of  1859.  '  Act  zxv.  of  186 1,  and  Act  viiL  of  1869. 

*  Codes  of  New  York,  of  Arkaneas,  &c.  *  Section  25. 
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some  of  whioH  were  passed  more 
than  two  centuries  ago.  Again, 
many  nsefol  provisions  oonceming 
the  mode  of  commencing  actions 
are  f  onnd  in  the  early  pi^  of  the 
orders ;  but  while  they  contain  those 
regolationswhich  touch  the  majority 
of  cases  in  which  actions  are  com- 
menced,  they  leave  those  cases  in 
which  an  individual  rests  his  claim 
upon  an  unpaid  bill  of  exchange  to 
be  regulated  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment dealing  alone  with  actions 
founded  on  rightis  resting  on  bills 
of  exchange  and  promissory  notes.^ 
In  a  proper  system  of  procedure 
all  the  various  provisions  applicable 
to  different  cases  would  be  found 
compendiously  and  succinctly  ar- 
ranged in  one  part  of  one  plain 
code  of  procedure.  Therefore,  we 
repeat,  while  this  is  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  most  vigorous  step  that 
has  jet  been  taken  towards  codifica- 
tion, it  is,  nevertheless,  most  imper- 
fect in  its  arrangement ;  and  whilst 
its  range  is  broad,  it  is  still  frag- 
mentary in  its  character. 

This  measure  has  also  received 
much  popular  praise,  because  it  is 
supposed  to  have  effected  that  most 
mysterious,  much-talked  of,  but 
little  understood  aci>-*the  fusion  of 
law  and  equity. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  these 
enactments  put  an  end  te  the  con- 
flicting jurisdictions  of  the  different 
Courts,  and  that  they  permit  a 
good  defence  at  Lincoln's  Inn  to 
be  an  equally  good  defence  in  West- 
minster HalL  But  as  a  matter  of 
fieu^t,  the  instances  in  which  the 
several  jurisdictions  have  clashed 
within  recent  years  has  been  infini- 
tesimal compared  to  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  they  have  worked 
perfectly  smoothly,  each  in  its  own 
proper  groove.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  value  of  an  enact- 


ment  which  sete  at  rest  the  extreme 
rivalry  of  two  systems,  and  gives  to 
each  some  of  the  remedies  which  it 
has  either  wanted  or  been  unwilling 
to  adopt. 

But  while  occasional  disagree- 
ments  are  prevented,  and  every  per. 
son  interested  in  the  subject-matter 
of  an  action  can  be  brought  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  and 
what  at  Common  Law  are  termed 
equitable  defences  will  become 
more  general,  this  Act  marks  more 
distinctly  than  ever  the  separate 
jurisdiction  of  Chancery  and  Com. 
mon  Law.  Thus,  while  it  may  be 
a  harmonising  measure,  it  is  certain- 
ly one  which  will  hereafter  be 
noticeable  as  dividing,  by  plain 
legislative  directions,  tiiose  several 
jurisdictions  which  until  now  have 
only  been  indireotiy  acknowledged 
in  Acts  of  Parliament.  Much  of  the 
modem  jurisdiction  of  the  Chanceiy 
Courte  has  for  the  most  part  been 
employed  in  consequence  of  a  num- 
ber of  statutes  relating  to  the  rights 
of  property  and  the  dealings  of  the 
innumerable  public  companies  which 
exist  in  modem  conmierce.  AU 
this  jurisdiction  is  not  only  ex- 
pressly retained  by  the  new  Acts ; 
it  is  more  clearly  than  ever  allotted 
to  the  Chancery  Courte  as  their  sole 
and  special  business.  Thus,  to  give 
an  example,  it  is  expressly  sta^ 
that '  there  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
ChanceiyDivisionallcausesandzDat- 
ters  for  any  of  the  following  pur- 
poses—the administration  of  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  the  dis- 
solution of  partnership  or  the  taking 
of  partnership  or  otheracoounts,'and 
so  on.  80  that  the  popular  notion 
that,  after  the  passing  of  the  Judica- 
ture Acte,  persons  ootddgoforareme- 
dy  to  any  Court  in  respect  of  any  kind 
of  grievance  is  utterly  unfounded.^ 
Tkas  we  find  this  Act  noteworthy 


•  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  67. 

^  In  the  case  of  Humphreys  v.  Edwards  {Weekly  Notes,  27  November  1875,  p.  208), 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls  consideired  that  a  ease  of  salvage  ought  to  be  tiansferred  to 
the  Admixalty  Court,  which  was  the  proper  tribunal  to  adjudicate  upon  such  questions* 
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not  onlj  B8  the  rough  draught  of  a 
Code  ra  Procedare,  bat  as  settling, 
with  no  waverisg  hand,  the  several 
jorisdictionB  of  the  several  Courts ; 
it  places  them  distinctly  within  the 
four  comers  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  he  that  runs  may  read, 
and  which  does  not  in  many  parts 
reqaire  a  lawyer's  mind  to  under- 
stand. They  will  do  good  by  clear- 
ing away  those  misty  notions  about 
the  fufiion  of  law  and  equity  which 
have  for  some  time  been  apparent 
in  popular  discussions  and  in  the 
pnblk;  press.  They  should  also,  in 
the  two  bearings  which  have  been 
pointed  oat,  lead  to  a  greater  sym- 
metij  in  English  law,  and  to  greater 
clearness  of  ideas  among  those  to 
whom  it  is  given  to  study  what  is 
freqnentiy  regarded  as  nothing 
more  thui  '  an  endless  maze  of 
precedent  and  a  wilderness  of  single 
instances.* 

Bat  if  we  acknowledge  that 
the  chief  merit  of  the  enact* 
ments  lies  in  being  the  rough  block 
out  of  which  future  legislators 
may  hew  out  a  perfect  or  com- 
paratively perfect  system  of  pro- 
cedure, and  that  they  merely 
clear  np  some  confusions,  it  must 
he  evident  that  there  is  nothing 
sweeping  in  their  character. 
They  pare  away  excesses,  but  do 
not  cut  down  a  barren  tree.  They 
ftTB  in  no  way  destructive  measures, 
snch  as  that  which  inaugurated  the 
present  French  Codes,  and  by  which, 
on  the  3rd  Brumaire  of  year  Two, 
the  National  Assembly  reduced  the 
procednre  of  France  to  a  state  of 
archaic  and  unworkable  simplicity. 
^ra  is  a  logical  and  natural 
sequence  to  the  various  Acts  which 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  have 
Jjradually  been  clearing  away  from 
Knglish  procedure  those  subtle 
t^chnicaKties  which  the  Anglo- 
Norman  lawyers  have  woven  into 
^t,  and  which  have  caused  our  laws 


to  be  often  more  a  curse  than  a 
blessing. 

The  Common  Law  Procedure 
Acts  of  1852,  1853,  and  i860,®  and 
the^  Improvement  of  Jurisdiction  of 
Equity  Act,  to  take  some  of  the  more 
important  and  most  recent  changes, 
show  that  it  only  required  a  really 
expert  hand  to  blend  the  several 
systems  into  one,  and  form  one  com- 
mon  system  which  should  close  the 
old  epoch  and  begin  a  new  one  in 
our  law.  But  wlule  an  end  is  thus 
put  to  these  singular  technicaHties 
which  have  often  disgraced  our  law, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  to  those  able  men  who  were  en- 
gaged years  ago  in  advocating  law 
reform  that  we  should  be  grateful 
as  much  as  to  those  who  have 
actually  carried  this  work  into 
execution ;  and  it  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  to  the  requirements 
of  modem  commerce  may  be  attri- 
buted a  more  speedy  clearance  of 
technicalities  and  delay  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  seen.  For 
without  the  cry  for  speedy  law, 
which  has  been  the  real  want  of  the 
community  in  recent  times,  and 
without  the  business  transactions  of 
London  and  Liverpool,  we  might 
be  far  enough  off  from  an  improved 
procedure.  The  greatest  desire  of 
the  commercial  community  has  been 
speed  in  the  dispatch  of  legal  busi- 
ness non-technicality  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.  These  two 
needs  the  present  enactments  most 
certainly  minister  to.  Continuous 
and  frequent  sittings  of  Courts,  the 
simplicity  of  the  new  pleadings,  the 
aid  which  is  given  to  those  who 
with  good  ground  seek  the  defence 
of  the  law,  the  more  extended  grasp 
of  the  Common  Law  Divisions  over 
the  whole  subject  of  dispute,  all  ful- 
fil the  requirements  of  merchants, 
and  all  are  more  or  less  brought 
to  pass  by  the  needs  of  commer- 
cial men. 


15  &  16  Vict.  c.  76; 
15  &  16  Vict.  c.  86. 


17  &  18  Vict.  c.  12S ;  23  &  24  Vict  c.  126* 
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If  we  look  back  at  the  past  history 
of  English  law  in  modem  times,  we 
shall  perceive  that  many  of  the 
improvements  in  the  Common  Law 
were  owing  to  the  broad  intellect  of 
Lord  Mansfield  during  his  thirty- 
two  years'  tenure  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
ticeship. '  He  was,'  said  Mr.  Justice 
Buller,  ^  the  founder  of  the  commer- 
cial law  of  this  country;'  *  and,'  says 
a  well-known  legal  writer,^®  *  he  in- 
troduced reforms  and  removed  im- 
pediments which  enabled  him  to 
cope  with  the  increase  of  business 
caused  by  the  advancing  conmierce 
of  the  country.' 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that^ 
much  as  English  jurisprudence  may 
be  indebted  to  this  eminent  Judge, 
the  actual  and  pressing  cause  of  im- 
provement was  the  increasing  com- 
merce of  England.  Li  LordMansfield 
arose  a  man  well  fitted  to  deal  with 
this  modem  growth,  but  in  regard- 
ing the  causes  of  modem  legal 
improvements  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  it  is  commerce  which 
has  chiefly  contributed  to  modem 
law  reform. 

When  we  come  to  sum  up  the 
observations  that  have  been  made 
upon  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
new  enactments  we  find  that  they  are 
the  nearest  approach  yet  made  to  a 
Code  of  Procedure ;  that,  though 
rude  and  unsatisfactory,  they  form 
a  groundwork  for  a  more  system- 
atic structure.  They  remove  those 
portions  of  what  are  named  law 
and  equity  which  have  at  times 
been  antagonistic  to  each  other, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  mark 
most  distinctly  the  several  functions 
of   equity  and   law.      They   assi- 


milate no  less  than  four  separate 
systems  of  pleading  and  procedure, 
which  is  alone  a  noteworthy  move- 
ment, and  they  take  away  those 
curious  anomalies  which  have  kept 
English  procedure  separate  and 
distinct  from  that  of  other  natiojas, 
or  even  of  her  own  colonies. 
Finally,^  they  bear  further  witness 
to  the  immense  indirect  power  of 
modem  conmierce,  the  chief  canse 
of  law  reform  during  the  present 
centmy. 

Chiefly  this  form  is  a  new  code  of 
procedure,  but  divested  of  much  that 
formerly  made  procedure  a  thing  to 
be  avoided  by  all  except  those  who 
were  actually  compelled  to  stndy 
it  in  detail  here  and  there.  And  if 
the  new  procedure  permits  of  a 
more  scientific  study  of  what  is  a 
most  important  part  of  the  law,  there 
will  not  have  been  a  vain  reform. 
It  is  often  said  that  Frenchmen 
are  too  sanguine  or  too  down- 
hearted, but  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  conclude  this  paper  with  the 
words  of  a  distinguished  professor  of 
law  with  the  hope  that  they  are  not 
quite  inapplicable  to  that  of  Eng- 
land : — '  Depuis  ce  moment  I'en- 
seignement  de  la  procedure  a  du 
marcher  de  front  avec  celui  de 
toutes  lesautres  branches  de  droit; 
depuis  ce  moment  ausai  ces  tra- 
ditions routinieres  qui  tendent 
a  faire  de  cette  etude  un  fantome 
efi&ayant  de  s^cheresse  et  d'aridite, 
qui,  la  depouillant  de  tout  caractere 
scientifique,  de  toute  idee  de  critiqac 
et  de  progres,  la  releguent  de- 
daigneusement  entre  un  formulaire 
et  un  calendrier,  ces  traditions  nc 
sont  plus  que  des  anachronisroes.''^ 
K  S.  EosooB. 


*•  Fobs,  Judges  of  England^  vol.  Tiii.,  p.  342. 

**  Lemons  de  ProMure  civile  par  Boitard,    Bevttes  annotecs   completees. 
Colmct  Daage.    9th  edition.    Paris,  1865. 
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ENGLISH  CAPITAL  AND  FOREIGN  LOANS. 
By  Francis  Willum  Newman. 


LOANS  negotiaiod  in  England, 
I  to  be  raised  from  English 
dtizeoB  for  the  convenience  of 
fonigii  potentates,  are  not  a  new 
pheammon.  There  have  been 
plenfy  of  such  transactions,  not 
onlj  with  Great  Powers,  but  with 
npeiari;  QoTemments  of  doubtful 
stafailily;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Union,  with  States  that 
b?e  no  flag  and  no  right  of  com- 
munication  with  foreign  rtders.  Of 
coune  ike  motdve  for  lending  has 
been  discontent  with  the  low 
interest  at  which  Govdrnments, 
notoriously  trustworthy,  can  com- 
mand loans,  and  the  widely  extended 
befief  that  most  Governments  m/ust 
be  trustworthy. 

Jnst  of  late  there  has  been  pain- 
ful excitement  concerning  the 
•I^Qi^asii  and  Eg^yptian  loans, 
tbongh  the  difficulties  which  are 
accnmnlaiang  on  the  Sultan's  Go- 
vernment, and  the  doubts  whi^ther 
Ottoman  role  has  any  long  future. 
If  we  look  to  tii0  immediate  circum- 
Btuicee  mider  which  these  loans 
^^^cre  eontfacted,  the  case  of  the 
Twka  is  hard.  They  werel  very 
lotwiiliog  to  borrow,  and  the  severer 
reHgion^  ambiig  them  even  pro- 
noimeed  State  loans  to  be  incon^^ 
nstent  with  Mussulman  doctrine. 
If  State-indebtedness  be  a  vice,  it 
u  ft  iiee  into  win  A  English  ur^cy 
b&8  seduced  them.  In  the  Omiean 
war  onr  mifiistty  was  foremost  not 
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only  to  suggest  that  they  ought  to 
borrow,  but  to  indicate  how  and 
from  whom.  Without  leave  of 
Parliament,  Lord  Palmerston  went 
so  farin  pledging  advances  of  money 
from  the  English  treasury  that 
Parliament  found  itself  td  have  no 
practical  freedom  left ;  concerning 
which,  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  time 
made  a  definite  and  resolute  protest. 
Next,  when  we  concluded  the  war 
victoriously,  we  did  not  insist  that 
Russia  should  repay  to  Turicey  the 
overwhelming  expenses  which  her 
unprovoked  invasion  had  caused; 
hence,  in  the  extreme  exhaustion 
of  the  provinces,  nothing  short  of 
great  self-denial,  patriotism,  and 
wisdom  could  rcHstore  the  state  of 
the  finances,  which  before  the  war 
was  feeble  enotigh.  It  is  not 
wonderfdl  that  when  the  Turks  had 
once  overcome  religious  scruples, 
the  great  convenience  of  borrowing 
shoidd  lead  them  to  ask  a  second 
and  a  third  loan ;  the  only  remark- 
able thing  is,  that  EngHshmen 
should  have  been  induced  to  go  on 
lending.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  sup- 
press uie  unpleasant  suspicion  that 
the  crafb  of  those  who  negotiated 
the  loans  deceived  the  innocent  and 
ConfidiEig  persons  who  took  shares 
in  them.  The  present  Sultan,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  was 
believed  to  he  hkv  superior  to  his 
deceased  brother  in  power  of  mind, 
and  was  expected  to  be  energetic 
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in  restoring  the  empire.  Ottomans 
have  always  upheld  high  and  sonnd 
notions  of  fidelity  to  compacts, 
whether  politic^  or  commercial; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
Saltan  Abd  el  Aziez  earnestly  in. 
tended  to  be  rigidly  honest  to  all  his 
creditors.  It  wonLd  appear  that  he 
took  alarm  at  the  depreciation  of 
the  Government  Notes  (another 
form  of  indebtedness  which  the 
Ottomans  have  recently  leamedfrom 
Christian  powers),  and  issued  an 
'august  rescript'  to  his  able  minister, 
Fowad  Pasha^  on  this  subject,  com- 
manding  him  to  report  on  the  mea- 
sures needed  for  re-establishing  mer- 
cantile confidence  and  bringing  up 
the  notes  to  par.  Fowad  Pawa's 
report  (April,  1862),  though  some- 
what confusing  by  ite  courtly  verbo- 
sity, shows  him  to  understand  the 
question  in  the  abstract ;  yet  it  may 
be  reasonably  believed  that  heunwit- 
tingly  helped  to  comfort  the  Sultan 
too  much,  and  thus  encouraged  the 
dangerous  and  newly-besetting  vice. 
It  appears  from  his  statement  that 
the  Sultan  ordered  the  Chancellor  of 
his  Exchequer  to  buy  up  the  depre- 
ciated cash  notes,  in  hope  of  raising 
the  value  of  all  that  remained ;  but 
the  resources  of  the  treasury,  hard 
pressed  on  for  other  needs,  failed  in 
the  attempt.  Fowad  Pasha  plainly 
says  thatthe  issue  of  [inconvertible] 
notes  'is  no  sound  financial  eco- 
nomy, but  an  expedient  to  be  adopt- 
ed under  pressing  necessity. '  After 
pointing  at  the  years  1270,  1271 
•(a.d.  1854,  18^5),  as  entailing 
severe  war  expenses  which  could 
not  be  defrayed  from  current  income, 
he  adds,  that  after  these  years  '  the 
necessary  attention  to  internal  ex- 
penditure was  not  shown ;'  by  which, 
apparently,  he  means  delicately  to 
imply  that  the  late  Sultan  was 
extravagant;  'and  this  caused  an 
amplification  of  the  state  of  delu- 
sion, through  which  debt  was 
incurred  on  a  monstrous  set  of 
conditions;  but  these  matters  did 
not  recur    in  your  august  reign.' 


Thus  acquitting  the  present  Snltan 
of  personal  error,  he  oomforts 
him  by  the  argument  that  though  U 
would  ha/ue  been  far  better  not  to 
borrow  aJt  aU,  yet  there  is  nothing  in 
the  debts  to  terrify ;  for  his  high 
lordship  has  entered  on  the  way  of 
borrowmg  at  quite  a  recent  moment 
in  comparison  to  the  other  European 
powers ;  and  when  the  whole  debt  is 
funded,  the  yearly  interest  will  bear 
but  a  small  ratio  to  the  entire  expen- 
diture. In  particular,  the  dynasty 
of  England  in  the  year  (a.d.  1850) 
paid  in  interest  6,292,000  parses, 
out  of  a  total  expenditure  of 
12,636,800.  The  French  Govern- 
ment spent  about  12,619,200  purses, 
and  about  a  thiixL  part  of  this  was 
interest  on  debt.  In  the  United 
States  of  America  the  sum  of  tlie 
expenseswas  2,701,600  purses  in  the 
year  (1848),  and  the  value  of  the 
interest  was  a  quarter  of  it.  Of 
the  Austrian  dynasty  the  expen- 
diture was  approximately  6,494,440 
purses,and  the  interest  on  loans  one- 
fifth.  But  in  the  Sultan's  Govern- 
ment the  total  expei^diture  may  be 
estimated  (he  says)  as  2,786,815 
purses,  and  the  interest  of  its 
funded  debts  only  334,088  purses, 
or  less  than  one-eighth.  Fowad 
further  estimates  that  the  Ottoman 
taxation,  head  by  head,  reaches  only 
45  piastres,  whereas  in  England  it 
is  greater  than  800  piastres,  and  in 
Fiance  it  exceeds  250.  He  distinctly 
lays  down  that  '  the  high  rate  of 
taction  (in  England)  is  only  a 
mark  of  the  wealth  of  the  popula- 
tion ;'  nevertheless,  he  honestly 
insists  that  to  an  enei^etic  and  wise 
Government  there  is  nothing  in  the 
existing  difficulties  to  cause  alarm. 
Perl^ps  he  was  perfectly  right ; 
and  if  all  the  ministers,  the  Pacnas, 
and  the  Sultan  himself,  had  been 
as  wise  and  energetic  as  Fowad, 
things  would  have  come  right 
between  1862  and  1870 ;  but  events 
suggest  that  Fowad's  report  did 
but  encourage  more  expenditure 
and  more  borrowing.  David  Hume, 
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more  than  a  century  aeo,  declared 
that  to  give  a  prodigal  heir  facility 
for  borrowiDg  at  every  banker's  is 
not  more  rainons  than  to  facilitate 
loans  to  a  minister  of  State.  .Un- 
donbtedly  for  a  Government,  as  for 
a  wealthy  man,  there  are  occasions 
when  it  is  wise  to  mortgage  a  portion 
of  wealth  in  order  to  obtain  the 
power  of  immediate  spending ;  and 
this  becomes  more  manifestly  safe 
when  the  yearly  income  is  constantly 
on  the  increase,  so  that  the  interest 
of  a  loan  will  be  less  felt  in  every 
five  years  to  come,  and  a  facility  for 
paying  off  the  principal  may  be 
reasonably  connted  on.  Bat  none 
of  these  conditions  ezistedin  Tnrkey . 
Extensive  as  is  the  territory,  fraitfnl 
the  soil,  and  magnificent  the  climate, 
vast  tracts  of  ^rtile  land  are  deso- 
late. It  onght  to  derive  from  the 
earth  so  abundant  resources  as 
to  be  comparatively  independent 
of  manufactures  and  of  modem 
machinery.  The  population  ought 
to  increase  steadily ;  it  rather  seems 
to  decrease ;  but  this  is  written 
nnder  correction.  Everything  has 
the  aspect  of  decay,  simply  because 
industry  is  not  protected,  nor  are 
rich  men  secure.  Neither  a  sultan 
nor  a  wise  vizier  can  regenerate  a 
whole  race  ;  but,  indeed,  if  reports 
he  true,  this  Sultan  has  applied  the 
public  revenue  to  his  own  fancies  as 
freely  as  did  his  predecessor,  nay, 
has  Cu*  surpassed  him  in  wilful 
extravagance.  Thus  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  contracting  of 
foreign  loans  has  tended  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Turkey. 

Bat  what  is  to  be  said  of  the 
principle  of  accounting  loans  to  a 
foreign  prince  a  transaction  of  the 
private  market  which  every  citizen 
nay  freely  enter  ?  Is  it  really  quite 
dear  that  such  a  transaction  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  affair  of 
State,  which  can  only  be  brought 
before  a  nation  by  the  definite  per- 
mission of  its  Government  P  It  is 
not  hoped  that  in  this  article  so 
entangled  and  difficult  a  question 


can  be  at  all  decisively  discussed, 
yet  the  discassion  appears  oppor- 
tune, and  circumstances  invite  to 
utter  what  one  may  be  able  to  ad- 
duce. The  topics  will  necessarily 
range  over  a  wide  surface. 

Two  broad  principles  are  generally 
accepted  in  theory  and  acted  on  in 
practice,  though  not  always  consis- 
tently. The  one,  that  a  Government 
may  forbid  exportation  of  the  articles 
which  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
sumption of  its  own  people ;  the  other, 
that  it  may  restrict  or  forbid  either 
exports  or  imports  in  pursuance  of 
its  own  financial  or  foreign  policy. 
Each    principle   may    be  foolishly 
applied  vnth  caprice,  unsteadiness, 
or  needless  severity.    No  one  blames 
the  prohibition  to  export  com  in 
time  of  &mine.    Our  fathers,  in  the 
last  century,   when  the  prices  of 
grain   were  high,    used  to  forbid 
distillation,   which  wastes    barley. 
This,  though  it  was  a  sudden  inter- 
ference with  their  trade,  distillers 
in  those  days  appear  to  have  accept- 
ed as  something  foreseen  when  they 
entered  it.     The  Athenians  made  it 
a  great  offence  to  export  figs,  for 
wluch  no  reason  can  be  imagined 
than  that  they  were  a  cheap  food 
which  the  poor  would  not  allow  to 
be  made  dear  by  exportation.     Our 
economists  would  opine  that  a  large 
foreign  demand  would  quickly  have 
led    to    an    immense   extension  of 
culture,  such  as  to  enrich  Attica 
without  enhancement  of  price  to 
its  people  ;   but  if  this  argument 
was  not  thought  of,  the  plea  that 
the  land,  a  public  possession,  should 
minister  abundance  to  its  own  people 
first,  was  far  more  reasonable  than 
the  plea  for  the  English  corn-laws, 
which  raised  prices  to  the  millions 
avowedly  in  order  to  enhance  the 
landlords'  rents.     That  the  interest 
of  the  public  is  paramount,  and 
that  no  interest  of  special  trade, 
must  be  allowed  to  sacrifice  it,  was 
an  axiom  in  antiquity,  whether  the 
rule  was  despotic  or  democratic  ; 
and    it  is.  wonderful  to  what  an 
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the  modems  have  drifted 
away  from  this  doctrine. 

In  the  discnssion  concerning  Mr. 
Gladstone's  French  Treaty  a  grave 
objection  was  started  against  the 
exportation  of  coal,  an  article  on 
which  the  mannfactores  of  Eng- 
land pre-eminently  rest.  Only  be- 
cause it  was  abundant  and  cheap 
were  we,  with  our  ragged  climate, 
able  to  import  cotton  from  the 
West  or  East  Indies,  and  send  it 
back  mann&ctored  to  compete  with 
native  fabrics.  Goal,  it  was  niged, 
is  not  like  crops,  which  yon  increase 
by  sowing  and  culture.  Foreign 
competition  must  enhance  price  and 
promote  rapid  consumption  (the 
material  being  indispensable  to  us), 
must  drive  us  to  mine  in  lower 
strata,  more  and  more  expensive 
in  working — more  and  more  dan- 
gerous. Thus,  with  no  more  satis- 
factory result  than  that  of  enriching 
the  existing  lords  of  coal  mines,  we 
deliberately  use  up  in  two  or  three 
generations  the  stores  which  ought 
to  be  economised  for  the  entire 
future  of  our  nation.  These  topics 
were  actually  adduced  and  pressed, 
but  perhaps  in  the  Tory  prints  only. 
Gobden  in  France  and  Oladstone 
in  England  being  then  in  notorious 
aJlianoe,  Torv  opposition  was  re- 
garded as  a  thing  of  course ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  no  tranquil  at- 
tention was  paid,  such  as  ail- 
ments of  science  deserve.  It  is  not 
here  implied  that  the  foreign  de- 
mand for  our  coal  has  been  &e  sole 
cause  of  its  painfully  enhanced 
price,  by  which  our  poorest  are  the 
chief  sufferers.  The  increase  of 
screw  steamers  and  oceanic  navi- 
gation has  something  to  do  with  it ; 
so  has  the  drinking  and  perversity 
of  miners.  Still  we  seem  to  have  a 
right  to  account  this  an  eminent 
example  in  which  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  nation  have  been 
sacrificed  for  the  temporary  enrich- 
ment of  a  class.  It  suggests  that 
neither  legislatorsnor  the  nation,  nor 
indeed  the  men  of  economic  sdenoe, 


have  been  duly  alive  to  the  public 
rights ;  and  in  so  £ar,  it  may  prepare 
us  to  find  the  same  phenomenon  in 
other  matters  also,  as  in  that  of 
foreign  loans. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  advert 
also  to  the  great  jealousy  which  the 
English  law  has  shown  in  the  matter 
of  '  commerce  with  the  king's  ene- 
mies.'  A  merchant  who  s^  cot- 
ton goods  and  kitchen  hardware  to 
the  Ghinese  or  Persians  suddenly 
finds  that  he  is  guilty  of  a  treason- 
able act,  if  war  with  Ghina  or 
Persia  has  been  proclaimed;  and 
this,,  though  none  of  his  wares  be 
such  as  would  be  called  *  contraband 
of  war,'  as  having  a  tendency  to 
aid  the  warlike  operations  of  the 
enemy.  Only  so  long  as  the  king 
or  queen  is  in  friendship  with  the 
foreign  power  is  our  commerce  ac- 
counted legal.  How  much  more 
would  it  appear  that  so  great  an 
operation  as  the  transference  of 
property  equivalent  to  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,  for  a  promise  of 
payments  in  distant  years,  ought 
only  to  be  made  under  the  sanction 
of  our  native  Gk>vemment. 

In  England,  where  so  very  large 
a  proportion  of  the  people  lives  on 
weekly  wages,  all  economists  ame 
that  their  welfisire,  or  even  tneir 
decent  existence,  depends  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  national  capital. 
Our  condition  is  widely  removed 
fix>m  that  of  France  and  most  other 
continental  nations,  where  a  great 
majoriiy  has  a  secure  and  direct 
tenure  of  the  soil,  and  feeds  itself 
by  its  own  labour;  being  almost 
indifferent  to  the  question  whether 
other  men  be  rich,  or  whether  the 
collective  capital  of  the  richer  be 
great  or  small.  If  French  towns- 
men impoverish  themselves  by  fool- 
ish loans  to  foreigners,  tins  does 
not  starve  French  rustics  nor  drive 
them  out  of  work;  at  worst,  it 
makes  their  town  market  less  pro- 
fitable. But  if  English  capitalists 
in  town  and  countiy  be  enticed  to 
throw  away  their  aocnmnlationa  on 
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an  nBtnistworiily  foreign  speonla- 
tion,  the  Esglish  peasant  is  liable 
to  get  less  wages  or  even  no  work 
at  all  from  the  &nn6r,  and  no  em- 
ployment  for  his  son  in  the  towns. 
To  1dm  the  abnndanoe  of  national 
capital  is  not  like  the  abondance  of 
6gs  to  the  Athenian,  whose  most 
ordinaiy  cheap  fiire  might  be  bread 
aDd  figs;  but  a  break-down  in  the 
national  capital  may  entail  on  the 
Englishman  a  loss  of  his  bread  as 
well  as  of  that  which  gives  his  bread 
its  aavonr. 

Our  English  condition  is  not  a 
desirable  one ;  or,  indeed,  one  that 
oaght  to  be  permanently  endnred ; 
but  seeiBg  that  it  has  lasted  a  long 
time  aod  (whatever  we  may  desire) 
cannot  be  very  speedily  altered,  it 
draws  after  it  the  need  of  a  corre- 
sponding vigilance  in  the  Govern- 
ment. If  famine  of  grain  be  a 
danger  against  which  a  prudent 
GoTermnent  wonld  watch,  famine 
of  capital  is  a  danger  which,  in 
onr  yeiy  pecnliar  state,  prvmd 
f(uie,  claims  eqnal  vigilance.  Of 
course,  no  Government  can  direct 
indiTidnals  how  to  bestow  their 
spere  resources,  but  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  misapply- 
ing them  at  home  and  wasting  them 
abmd.  A  misapplication  of  them 
at  home  is  often  nothing  but  a 
transference  from  a  first  holder  to 
many  others,  who  are  enriched  by 
aD  that  the  first  loses;  then  the 
nation  collectively  is  not  poorer. 
Or  it  may  happen  that  the 
loss  to  the  individuals  occasions 
cndj  temporary  loss  to  the  nation, 
which  is  soon  the  richer  for  it. 
Thna,  when  branoh  lines  or  compete 
ing  lines  of  rail  were  constructed 
too  rapidly,  many  were  impoverished 
^  it  and  for  some  years  the  nation 
got  no  sensible  b^efit  from  their 
loBs;  bat  when  new  lines  gradually 
came  into  use,  the  benefit  was  unde- 
niable. Many  an  ill-judged  ezpen- 
ditore  half  ruins  tiie  man  who 
^wjned  it,  yet  very  soon  becomes 
Beneficial   to   others   and   to  the 


public;  and  at  the  worst,  the  re- 
sources are  spent  on  English  work- 
men when  they  are  wholly  unxe- 
munerative  to  the  capitalist.  Hence, 
except  when  a  conmiercial  scheme 
is  in  itself  mischievous,  whether 
morally  or  physically,  an  at^^mpt 
to  direct  or  forbid  the  entirely  free 
use  of  our  capital  at  home  will  justly 
be  deemed  an  erring  and  mischiev- 
ous activity.  Ind^d,  besides  all 
the  other  considerations,  the  sum 
risked  in  each  separate  scheme  is 
almost  always  small  compared  with 
our  entire  capital.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
aid  of  Parliament  is  invoked,  as  .in 
the  constructing  of  extended  lines 
of  raQ.  Here,  where  the  Legisla- 
ture actually  becomes  a  party,  it 
must  of  necessity  consider  whether 
the  expenditure  of  a  vast  sum  in  a 
limited  time  is  desirable. 

But  when  we  send  valuable  goods 
or  their  equivalents  ailnvcid^  several 
new  considerations  enter,  both  com- 
mercial and  properly  political.  It 
is  habitual  with  merchants  to  expect 
the  aid  of  their  Government  in  the 
recovery  of  their  foreign  debts,  and 
in  defending  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty on  u}reign  shores.  Well- 
conducted  commerce  is  a  vast  bene- 
fit; ill-conducted  commerce  is  the 
parent  of  buccaneering,  war,  and 
national  hatreds.  From  the  ear- 
liest times  this  has  been  notorious. 
Among  the  ancients,  commerce  not 
regulated  and  secured  by  treaty  was 
regarded  as  little  else  than  piracy; 
and  we  daily  feel,  as  of  late  in  the  Pa- 
cific, this  fatal  tendency.  We  cannot 
endure  such  an  interpretation  of 
Free  Trade  as  would  allow  English- 
men to  arm  vessels  against  the  poa- 
sible  injustice  of  foreigners,  and 
sally  forth  prepared  alike  for  com- 
merce or  war  with  weak  barbarians. 
In  such  commerce  avarice  and  au- 
dacity soon  become  reckless.  Vio- 
lent deeds  are  done  by  men  who 
have  got  beyond  the  reach  of  Eng^ 
lish  law.  The  English  name  l^ 
comes  odiousy  and  valnable  lives, 
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like  ihose  of  Bishop  Patterson  and 
Commander  Goodenongb,  are  sacri- 
ficed. By  Free  Trade  Cobden  and 
bis  associates  understood  merely  *a 
trade  witbout  differential  duties,' 
or  a  trade  in  whicb  no  artificial  ad- 
vantage was  given  to  one  class  of 
sellers.  Tbe  modem  interpretation 
of  the  pbrase  is  a  groundless  perver- 
sion. Inasmucb  as  tbe  Government 
must  defend  its  own  bonourandtbe 
rigbts  of  its  own  mercbants,  of 
necessity  tbis  implies  a  judgment 
wbetber  tbe  trade  be  wortby  of 
maintenance;  in  tbat  case  tbere 
must  be  consuls  to  claim  tbe  dues 
and  tbe  just  treatment  of  our 
people,  and  political  treaties  witb 
competent  Governments  for  tbe 
acceptance  of  sucb  consuls. 

How  intimately  and  directly  our 
foreign  trade  depends  upon  Govern- 
ment aid  (totally  differing  berein 
from  our  bome  trade)  was  remark- 
ably sbown  in  1824-5.  Tbe  *  Holy 
Alliance '  bad  slain  JjordCastlereagb 
by  its  policy,  soon  made  public  in 
tbe  Congress  of  Verona,  1823.  Mr. 
Canning,  bis  successor  in  tbe  Foreign 
Office,  in  extreme  disgust  at  tbe 
conduct  of  tbe  four  Great  Powers, 
'  recognised '  tbe  independent  poli- 
tical existence  of  tbe  Spanish 
American  colonies,  hereby  (accor- 
ding to  bis  proud  boast)  ^  calling  a 
New  world  into  existence  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  Old.'  Forthwith 
accounting  that  English  commerce 
witb  Mexico  and  the  South  Ameri- 
can Republics  would  be  defended 
by  English  ships  of  war,  our  mer- 
chants hastened  to  pour  out  upon 
the  New  world  without  discrimi- 
nation  every  species  of  English 
wares.  Steam  engines  were  sent, 
which,  from  want  of  roads,  could 
never  get  farther  than  the  coast ; 
skates  were  sent  to  countries  where 
ice  was  unknown.  Out  of  the  vast 
ruin  caused  by  sucb  headlong  at- 
tempts at  commerce  sprang  tbe 
wide-spread  bankruptcies  and  awful 
panic  of  1825.  The  Government 
•was  wholly  blind  to  tbe  danger ; 


the  chancellor,  Mr.  Robinson,  to. 
joicing  in  a  full  exchequer,  mistook 
the  crisis  for  *  prosperity.*  But  if 
it  had  bad  clearer  prescience,  who 
could  blame  its  taking  extraordinary 
measures  to  avert  so  great  a  national 
calamity  as  this  stampede  of  frantic 
merchandise  P  In  general,  the  Go- 
vemment  of  necessity  has  the  task 
of  determining  (in  concurrence 
witb  the  friendly  foreign  power) 
in  what  foreign  ports  or  places  its 
consuls  shall  reside,  which  inevitably 
guides  the  direction  of  our  com- 
merce ;  but  for  tbe  most  part  it 
declines  to  interfere  as  to  tbe  nature 
or  quantity  of  tbe  goods  sent  out; 
all  interference  of  this  nature  is 
exceptional.  Nevertheless,  since 
it  makes  a  voluntary  move,  and 
stretches  out  a  hand  to  protect  ex- 
changes,  it  evidently  reserves  to 
itself  a  right  of  intervening  when- 
ever tbe  commerce  threatens  in  any 
way  to  thwart  or  embarrass  the 
national  policy. 

If  this  be  frankly  admitted,  a  step 
forward  is  gained  in  considering  the 
question  of  foreign  loans.  But 
before  applying  the  concession,  let 
us  introduce  a  new  possibility. 
Suppose  tbe  friendly  foreign  power 
to  desire  an  importation  of  English 
men^  either  as  settlers  in  the  new 
country  or  as  soldiers  in  the  army, 
how  would  our  Gx) vemment  treat 
this?  Perhaps  of  necessity  they 
must  reason  as  follows: — *In  any 
case  we  have  a  natural  right  to  be 
consulted  before  we  part  with  onr 
subjects,  or  agree  to  their  swelling 
tbe  strength  of  foreign  armi^ 
True,  when  an  individual  of  his 
own  mere  motion  wishes  to  emigrate, 
whether  to  an  English  colony  or  to 
foreign  soil,  tiie  effort  to  keep  him 
is  more  than  be  is  worth ;  if  we 
keep  him  by  force,  he  may  become 
disaffected ;  personal  impulses  are 
incalculable,  and  it  may  be  wiser 
not  to  thwart  them.  But  when  a 
foreign  Government  steps  in  to  com- 
pete against  us  for  our  citizens,  the 
case  is  far  graver.      Numbws  of 
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them,  well-meaning  but  variously 
ignorant,  are  likely  to  repent  too 
late  if  they  accept ;  is  it  not  our 
duty  to  shelter  them  from  their  own 
unwisdom?  Surely  we  cannot  ap- 
proTe  of  oar  men  leaving  the 
conniry  in  thousands,  abandoning 
thar  female  relatives  and  all  who 
might  have  been  their  wives.  The 
emigration  of  individuals,  each 
carried  by  his  own  impulse,  may 
need  to  be  endured,  even  when  we 
r^ret  it;  but  the  emigration  of 
whole  masses — whether  of  males 
only  or  of  mixed  population — under 
the  aolidtatioii  of  a  foreign  power 
has  an  entirely  different  aspect.  If 
the  foreigner  has  large  tracts  to 
people,  and  plausible  advantages  to 
hold  out,  the  drain  upon  our  popu-  . 
lation  may  be  interminable ;  and 
inasmnch  as  the  number  of 
worthy  citizens  are  our  truest 
strength,  this  is  an  operation  for 
denuding  and  crippling  us.  Besides, 
a  foreign  Grovernment  desiring  such 
a  thing  ought  surely  not  to  pass  the 
MtiTB  Government  by,  and  attempt 
direct  transaction  with  our  citizens. 
All  such  proposals  ought  to  go  to 
them  through  us,  and  receive  our 
sanction  first.*  So  far  as  I  can 
judge,  this  is  the  view  of  the  case 
which  would  all  but  universally 
approve  itself. 

Alter  now  the  supposition,  and 
letthe  foreign  prince  desire  to  obtain 
of  English  citizens,  not  men  as 
colonists  or  soldiers,  but  a  huge 
loan  of  money  on  the  scale  needed 
for  the  great  operations  of  Govern- 
ment. If  a  French  or  German 
merchant  ask  a  loan  of  an  English 
house,  the  matter  cannot  be  of  so 
great  national  importance  as  to  call 
for  any  public  notice  by  authoritv. 
Nay,  if  a  foreign  prince  could 
condescend  to  borrow  money  from 
the  private  estate  of  an  English 
subject,  the  Englishman  might  well 
he  trusted  to  look  after  his  own 
interest.  The  utmost  sum  that  he 
could  lend  would  be  triflingin  com- 
parison to  the  national  capital,  and 


incapable  of  being  appreciated  in 
its  effects  on  the  great  world  of 
politics.  Just  so,  if  a  foreign  prince 
order  a  ship  to  be  built  by  an  En- 
glish  firm.  But  when  a  loan  is 
negotiated,  it  is  never  on  the  narrow 
scaJe  of  a  private  fortune,  nor  is  it 
imagined  that  the  negotiator  will 
be  the  actual  lender.  He  virtu- 
ally takes  the  position  of  thq 
manager  of  a  lottery,  who  must 
induce  other  people  to  accept  shares, 
and  expects  shortly  to  shift  the  re- 
sponsibility off  his  shoulders  on  to 
theirs.  Now  it  belongs  to  the  State 
in  each  country  'to  decide  in  what 
form  commercial  partnerships  or 
other  combinations  shall  be  legal. 
Those  forms  of  union  which  conduce 
to  fraud,  and  enable  the  cunning  to 
plunder  the  simple,  are  forbidden  ; 
or  at  least  to  forbid  them  is  justified. 
We  have  absolutely  forbidden  lot- 
teries among  ourselves,  and  have 
much  difficulty  to  exclude  touters 
for  foreign  lotteries,  which,  if  legal- 
ised, would  work  exactly  the  same 
mischief.  Nevertheless,  more  recently 
we  have  permitted  raffles  for  objects 
of  art  which  are  indivisible ;  a  clear 
proof  how  remote  we  are  from 
fanaticism  or  overstraining  of  any 
principle.  When  no  moral  evil 
follows,  we  are  glad  to  rescind  the 
prohibition;  not  the  less  do  we 
maintain  it  when  the  transaction 
tends  to  gambling,  which  happens 
when  it  is  not  the  award  of  some 
article  in  return  for  money,  but 
money  in  return  for  money.  Evi- 
dently now,  if  it  belongs  to  the 
Legislature  of  a  country  to  decree 
whether  a  lottery  agent  may  be 
allowed  to  gather  up  the  moneys  of 
the  population,  and  under  what 
conditions  partnerships  shall  be 
legal,  equally  it  belongs  to  the  Le- 
gislature to  say  whether  an  English 
subject  shall  be  allowed  to  gather 
up  moneys  for  the  convenience  of  a 
foreign  prince — perhaps  under  very 
delusive  pretences.  In  the  last 
case  there  is  a  phenomenon  which 
excites  just  suspicion,  viz.  that  the 
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negotiator  of  the  loon,  while  he 
has  in  appearance  the  chief  re- 
sponsibility, has  in  practice  secured 
fiusiliiy  for  diresting  himself  of  all 
risk.  When  once  he  has  floated 
the  loan,  no  one  can  tell  whether  he 
retains  any  share  in  it  himself,  or 
how  mnch.  Unless  it  were  possible 
to  make  him  answerable  with  his 
whole  fortune  for  its  soundness,  the 
protection  of  oar  citizens  may  seem 
a  sufficient  reason  why  such  trans- 
actions should  be  forbidden.  K  the 
negotiator  can  propagate  delusions 
in  the  community,  he  has  every- 
thing to  gain  by  his  proceedings 
and  nothing  to  lose.  If  the  result 
prove  calamitous,  the  calamity  is 
very  wide-spread,  and  strikes  es- 
pecially those  families  whose  heads 
have  been  industrious,  self-denying, 
anxious  to  provide  for  the  future  of 
those  dearest  to  them,  and  only  so 
&r  imprudent  as  to  believe  the 
seductive  representations  of  ap- 
parently well-informed  and  respect- 
able persons. 

Besides  all  this,  political  consi- 
derations are  involved  when  funds 
are  advanced,  on  so  great  a  scale 
as  the  pecuniary  dealings  of  Gk)- 
vemment  require.  The  case  of  the 
Ott(Oman  dynasty  in  its  relations 
with  its  Christian  subjects  is  not  at 
all  bad  as  an  illustration  from  which 
one  may  reason  back  ta  first  prin- 
ciples. What  are  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  its  rule,  need  not  here 
concern  us.  If  it  were  for  more  op- 
pressive than  it  is  to  Bosnians  or 
Bulgarians,  England  could  not  stand 
up  single-handed  as*  their  cham- 
pon;  and  the  rivalries  of  Euro- 
pean powers,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
covetings,  inake  intervention  ^in 
the  cause  of  humanity '  suspected, 
ill-omened,  fruitftil  of  quarrel,  and 
seldom  beneficial.  But  the  worse 
we  might  think  of  the  Ottoman 
dominion  over  Christians,  the  less 
willing  ought  we  to  be  to  see  the 
hard-earned  money  of  Englishmen 
poured  into  the  Ottoman  treasury, 
and  there  used  to  perpetuate  an 


oppressive  vassalage.  If  there  were 
no  pecuniary  delusion,  if  the  Otto- 
man treasury  were  ever  so  sure  of 
meeting  its  creditors  punctually, 
the  English  Government  might  not 
the  less  feel,  on  general  poHtical 
grounds,  that  it  was  wrong  to  allow 
funds,  which  ought  to  enrich  the 
English  poor  and  beautify  these 
islands,  to  be  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  baleful  tyranny,  if 
that  were  the  aspect  in  which  thej 
regarded  the  dynasty.  Indeed,  to 
change  the  illustration,  we  have 
but  to  turn  to  Jefferson  Davis's  Con- 
federation. If  Lord  Palmerston's 
ministry  had  continned  faithful  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  order,  and 
had  been  indignant  (as  an  imperial 
power  might  well  have  been)  that 
men  who  were  under  oath  to  the 
United  States  should  use  thor 
official  power  to  organise  rebellion, 
as  they  did,  it  surely  might  well 
have  forbidden  the  great  loan  which, 
with  immense  advantage  to  the  in- 
surgents,  was  advanced  from  this 
country.  When  millions  are  bor- 
rowed, we  get  beyond  the  sphere  of 
ordinary  commerce.  Great  poK- 
tical  issues,  one  way  or  other, 
generally  depend  on  these  loans, 
which  in  most  cases  are  either  hene- 
ficial  or  hurtful  to  the  policy  of  the 
Grovemment  from  whose  citizens 
the  resources  are  obtained.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  can  seldom  be  indifferent.  In 
the  case  of  Turkey,  no  doubt  onr 
ministries  &ivoufed  the  loans,  hoping 
to  add  stability  to  that  decaying 
power.  But,  except  when  for  the 
sake  of  high  policy  another  power 
is  thus  favoured,  one  might  ezj)ect 
every  cabinet  to  deprecate  foreign 
loans,  inasmuch  as  the  draining 
away  of  capital  is  necessarily  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  of  the  entire 
mass  of  English  workmen. 

From  all  these  reasons  it  maj 
perhaps  be  deduced,  that  if  we 
alighted  upon  some  industrious  and 
w^thy  nation — some  Japan  or 
Siam — ^with  whom  it  was  a  received 
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doctrine  of  law  that  no  foreign 
potentate  could  have  money-dealings 
with  ihdr  people  except  throagh 
the  chftDnel  of  the  native  OoYem- 
ment)  and  could  neither  negotiate 
a  kvi,  nor  order  shipe  of  war  or 
weapons  of  war,  without  the  matter 
beiQ^  discussed  bj  the  highest 
authorities,  and  approved  or  disap- 
prored,  we  should  have  no  just 
grounds  for  accounting  such  law 
barbaric,  or  for  alleging  that  it 
aimed  against  the  rightM  fireedom 
of  trada  A  Government  is  some- 
thing else  than  a  trader.  Its  finance 
moYea  in  a  higher  plane,  and  with 
widely  grander  results  for  good  or 
eyil  than  the  expenditure  of  a  rich 
meichaai  Money  being  the  sinews 
of  war,  every  loan  in  modem  days 
smells  of  gunpowder,  insomuch 
that  the  Peace  Society  might  act 
with  mnch  logical  consistency  in 
dejffecatmg  them.  Every  Crovem- 
ment  may,  of  course,  contract  loans 
from  its  own  people.  They  are  but 
a  meana  of  lessening  the  pressure 
of  temporary  taxation  on  the 
feebler  part  of  the  community,  who 
wGoJid  have  in  very  many  cases 
themselves  to  borrow,  under  the 
greatest  difficulties,  if  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  instead  itself  become 
the  borrower.  But  it  is  scarcely 
an  OTerstrained  or  too  severe  judg- 
menttosay,  thata  power  which,  when 
no  enemy  from  without  threatens  it, 
camiot  stand  without  foreign  loans, 
does  not  deserve  to  stand  at  all. 
At  any  rate,  let  its  loan  be  con- 
tracted under  the  public  approval 
of  responsible  foreign  Grovemments, 
and  not  by  mere  pecuniary  in- 
dnoements  tendered  to  commercial 


When  a  definite  and  intelligible 
commercial  object  is  contemplated 
in  a  loan,  the  case  is  much  altered. 
Sappose  that  the  State  of  New 
York  wishes  to  improve  her  har- 
boor,  or  the  State  of  Illinois  to  re- 
boild  a  homed  city,  then,  instead  of 
establishing  a  company  with  shares 
for  the  purposei  the    State  (like 


grander  Governments)  finds  it  more 
suitable  either  to  defray  the  expense 
at  once  by  direct  taxation  or,  when 
the  work  is  one  of  lasting  benefit 
and  the  expense  great,  to  contract 
a  loan,  with  interest  to  run  for  thirty 
years.  Such  loan  would  in  general 
betaken  up  chiefly  by  the  citizens ; 
but  no  political  reason  appears  why 
English  or  French  citizmis  might 
not  participate  in  it  without  any 
cognizance  of  their  respective 
Grovemments. 

As  regards  the  loss  of  capital  to 
England  itself,  it  is  not  overlooked 
that  no  mere  prohibition  of  foreign 
loans  can  ever  prevent  immense 
waste.  The  disease  lies  far  deeper, 
and  cannot  be  healed  without  funda- 
mental reforms  in  our  laws  of  land. 
That  which  economists  regard  as 
our  life-blood  is  perpetually  drained 
away — ^from  England,  and  from 
England  only — ^not  because  we  are 
so  rich,  but  because  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  invest  our  savings  on  our 
own  soil  with  advantage  and  se- 
curity. In  Massachusetts  the  sav- 
ings banks  pay  6  per  cent.,  thongh  in 
soil  and  climate  the  State  is  inferior 
to  England,  the  winter  being  re- 
markably harsh.  In  marriage  set- 
tlements, I  am  told,  it  is  common 
to  count  on  6  per  cent,  as  the 
interest  of  trust-frinds.  Many  eco- 
nomists would  have  us  believe  that 
the  interest  of  money  cannot  be 
permanently  different  in  different 
countries,  and  try  to  explain  aU 
higher  interest  than  that  of  English 
consols  as  an  indication  of  inferior 
security.  But  facts  are  entirely 
against  this  dogma.  High  profits 
cause  high  interest ;  and  high  pro- 
fits largely  depend  on  wise  law, 
freedom,  and  public  honesty.  Un- 
wise law  or  prevalent  immorahty 
will  beat  down  profits  and  lessen 
the  interest  of  money,  and  that,  of 
course,  most  where  very  many  save 
capital.  It  is  this  low  scale  of 
interest  which  tempts  our  capital 
abroad,  and  seduces  so  many  to 
invest   in   foreign    loans    and    in 
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numerons  unsound  schemes.  Poor 
as  is  the  remuneration  which  very 
many  shareholders  have  from  our 
railways,  it  is  a  vast  advantage  to 
the  near  future  of  England  that 
such  an  investment  has  been  found 
at  home,  and  that  so  glorious  a  work 
has  been  achieved  for  our  perma- 
nent benefit.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered how  many  millions  are  every 
year  spent  in  intoxicating  drinks 
and  tobacco,  it  may  appear  almost 
ridiculous  to  think  much  of  the 
national  losses  by  the  worst  foreign 
loans ;  nor  does  the  present  writer 
at  all  im£^ine  that  any  worthy  re- 
sult would  follow  from  a  new-bom 
zeal  in  our  rulers  against  this  one 
form  of  loss.  Other  far  greater 
evils  have  to  be  extirpated  before 
we  are  in  a  position  to  get  benefit 
from  minor  reforms,  if  reforms  they 
are.  Nevertheless,  if  the  reason- 
ings  in  this  article  are  sound,  they 
may  help  to  hold  up  to  us  an  out- 
line of  the  commercial  functions 
of  Government.  They  may  also 
chasten  the  extravagant  interpreta- 
tion of  Free  Trade,  in  which  anony- 
mous writers  so  recklessly  indulge, 
especially  in  the  desire  of  defending 
the  pernicious  drink  traffic.  Neither 
from  Whigs  nor  from  Tories  is  any 
government    to  be  expected  in  the 


future.  Both  of  them  have  inter- 
preted leadership  to  mean  following 
the  lead  of  the  people ;  hence  the 
people  are  now  forced  to  lead.  In 
the  old  parties  two  influences  pre- 
dominated— ^personal  objects,  and 
national  ambition  for  extended  role 
and  influeuce.  Desire  of  the  nwral 
welfare  of  our  own  lower  classes 
has  been  too  feeble  to  carry  any 
great  measures;  but  these  classes, 
not  without  large  support  fi-om 
above,  are  now  resolved  not  to  allow 
their  own  debasement  and  im- 
poverishment by  a  pernicious  traffic. 
When  they  have  suppressed  their 
worst  vice,  which  our  statesmen 
have  fostered,  they  will  become  rich 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  be 
masters  of  the  situation ;  and,  who- 
ever may  be  at  the  head,  will  hare 
to  make  moral  interests  and  the 
sound  condition  of  the  lowest  people 
the  first  interest  of  State.  When 
this  stage  is  reached,  our  yearly 
savings  will  not  be  spent  upon 
foreigners.  We,  as  other  nations, 
shall  find  plentiful  use  for  all  new 
capital  at  home,  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  our  land,  to  the  ennoble- 
ment of  our  industry,  and  to  pubhc 
strength.  Then  we  shall  have  little 
temptation  to  listen  to  foreign  loan- 
mongers. 
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THE    BOTAL   BENGAL   TIGEB. 
By  the  Bit.  M.  G.  Watkins,  M.A. 


FDO  n^ion  close  to  civilisation 
eao  the  enthnsiaBtic  sportsman 
Gnd  more  varied  and  noble  game 
than  in  that  large  extent  of  oonntry 
belonging  to  the  North-Westem 
Provinces  of  onr  Indian  Empire 
which  lies  between  the  Ganges  and 
the  Soane  in  the  district  of  Mirza- 
pore.  This  may  be  roughly  de- 
scribed as  a  table-land  of  old  red 
sandstone  rising  on  the  north-west 
towards  the  slopes  of  the  Yindhjah 
range,  and  on  tiie  south,  often  fall- 
ing ahrnptly  some  1,500  or  2,000 
feet  from  the  crests  of  the  Kaimore 
monntains  to  the  valley  of  the 
Soane.  Ghazeepore,  Benares,  and 
Allahabad  fringe  the  northern  skirts 
of  this  territory,  connected  for 
greater  convenience  by  railway 
cemmnnication,  so  that  the  shikarri 
majhere  shoot  tigers  in  a  jungle 
till  towards  noon,  and  repose  at 
night  amidst  all  the  comforts  of 
Indian  station  life.  If  he  would 
extend  the  range  of  his  operations, 
let  him  seek  the  central  tdghlands 
south  of  the  Nerbudda,  with  the 
Tapteeand  Mahanuddy  rivers  re- 
spectiTely  on  the  west  and  east, 
oompriang  a  wonderftdly  diversi- 
fied conntiy  extending  over  the 
Meyknl  range,  the  ^had6o  and 
the  Satpura  mountains.  The  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Bailway  has  a 
hanch  to  Nagpore,  which  runs  along 
the  south  of  this  district.  In  these 
two  territories  tigers,  bears,  wild 
bnfialoes,  swine,  deer,antelopes,  pan- 
then,  may  be  procured  in  abunduice. 
Our  sportsman  might  easily  secure 
greater  slaughter  among  the  count- 
less herds  of  bison  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Arkansas  or  Nebraska 
rivers;  he  might  slay  larger  and 
more  powerful  game  amongst  the 
lions,  dephants,  and  hippopotami  of 
the  Zambesi,    or  in  the   swamps 


round  Lake  Tanganyika;  but  he 
will  nowhere  meet  a  fiercer  antago- 
nist than  the  Boyal  Bengal  Tiger, 
and  he  will  perhaps  nowhere  obtain 
more  abundant  and  diversified  bags 
than  in  the  districts  named. 

In  their  rough  rockv  solitudes  he 
may  expect  bears,  which,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  partial  to  jungle.  Here 
too,  if  fortunate,  he  may  light  upon 
a  leopard  surprised  outside  its 
favourite  cavern  or  stony  fastness. 
The  wild  dogs  hunt  in  packs  through 
the  forests.  In  October  and  Novem- 
ber multitudes  of  snipe  and  wild- 
fowl arrive  from  the  frozen  wilds  of 
Central  Asia  upon  the  *  jheels '  and 
swamps,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ordinary  game  birds  of  India  which 
abound  in  the  autumnal  stubble 
fields,  in  the  vicinity  of  villages  and 
the  hillsides.  Among  the  cultivated 
lands  after  nightfaU,  and  in  the 
tracts  of  grazing-ground  by  day, 
that  noble  quarry  the  black  ante- 
lope (Antelc^e  cervicapra),  the  well- 
known  'black  buck'  of  Indian 
sportsmen,  is  abundant.  On  wooded 
slopes  the  nilgae  (Portdx  picitu)  is 
commonly  met, .  together  with  the 
chikara  or  Indian  gazelle  (QazeUa 
Bermettii)y  the  spotted  deer,  the 
sambur,  the  four-nomed  antelope, 
the  hog- deer,  the  barking-doer,  and 
others  of  the  cerrine  race.  Then 
wolves,  wild  pigs,  porcupines,  wood 
and  green  pigeons,  ortolans,  the 
broad-sno\itea  'magar*  (or  croco- 
dile of  the  Central  Provinces),  the 
mighty  bison,  and  many  others  offer 
endless  excitement  to  the  hunter. 
What  more  could  the  most  ardent 
sportsman  desire?  Monarch  over 
every  description  of  locality  in 
these  two  districts,  however,  and 
only  fearing  the  bison,  roams  the 
Bengal  tiger,  of  which  so  many 
sporting  anecdotes  are  told.    We 
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purpose,  after  giying  a  general 
acoonnt  of  his  habits  and  life-history, 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  some 
renowned  shikarries  in  search  of 
him  through  the  Mirzapore  and 
Satpura  districts. 

In  the  same  way  aa  the  Crusades 
introduced  the  marvels  of  Oriental 
civilisation  to  Europe,  the  expedi- 
tion of  Alexander  the  Ghreat  first 
revealed  to  the  ancients  the  exist- 
ence of  elephants  and  tigers. 

Amongst  the  earliest  classical 
allusions  to  the  tiger  must  be 
reckoned  the  fiery  burst  of  indig- 
nation which  flashes  finom  the 
injured  PhoBuician  queen  as  our  old 
friend  Pius  iElneas  calmly  avows 
his  perfidy — 

duris  gentiit  te  cantibna  hozrens 
CaucasaB,    Hyicanseque   admdnint    ubeia 
tigres! 

(iBn.  W.  366.) 

In  the  same  way  Shakspeare  has 
not  forgotten  to  introduce  York 
upbraic£ig  Queen  Margaret  (Eenry 
VI.  pt.  iii.  I,  6)  : 

O  tiger's  heart,  vxapt  in  a  woman's  hide, 
How  couldst  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of 
the  child? 

And  soon  after — 

Ton  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable — 
Oh,    ten    times    more  —  than   tigers   of 
Hjicania! 

Hyrcania  is  indeed  all  but  the 
western  boundary  of  the  tiger's 
range,  where  it  would  most  naturally 
&11  within  the  Boman's  ken.  Silius 
also  knows  the  tiger  in  this  locaL'iy, 
the  modem  Elburz  mountains ;  he 
describes  a  horse— > 

Gancasiam  lustsatosvixgatoooEparetigrim. 

(▼.  148). 
The  two  Latin  poets  exactly 
seise  the  two  qualities  which  give 
pre-eminence  to  the  Felts  regalie^ 
his  ferociiy  and  his  beauty.  The 
first  tame  tiger  seen  in  Bome 
was  shown    by  Augfustus   at  the 


dedication  of  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus.  Afterwards  ClaudiuB 
exhibited  four.  If  Yobs'b  theoir 
that  the  Daphnis  of  Virgil's  fifti 
Eclogue  is  intended  for  Julius  Gsasar 
be  accepted,  and  the  verse 

Baphnis  et  Armenias  curra  sal^'ungeretigzw 
Instituit 

is  to  be  taken  literally,  the  introduc- 
tion  of  tigers  to  the  Imperial  ciij 
must  be  antedated. 

For  a  full  accoxmt  of  the  ti- 
ger's anatomy,  geographical  range, 
and  habits,  the  Indian  sports- 
man may  turn  with  confidence  to 
Dr.  Fayrer.*  From  his  researches 
into  the  Thanatophidia  of  India, 
which  he  has  given  to  the  world  in  a 
sumptuous  and  gorgeously  illns- 
trated  folio,  to  the  little  handbook 
which  appears  to  have  been  com- 
piled for  the  Prince's  instmctioUf 
whom  he  is  now  attending  on  his 
Eastern  progress,  is  a  great  descent 
in  point  of  bulk,  if  we  measure  Dr. 
Fayrer's  book  after  the  ludicrons 
manner  in  which  Lord  Macanlay 
estimated  the  dimensions  of  Dr. 
Nares'  Memoirs.  Appraising  the 
Bengal  tiger's  life  and  death,  how- 
ever, by  the  practical  value  of  the 
treatise,  and  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation it  contains,  it  is  sufficieniJj 
weighty. 

The  Tigris  regalis  is  the  only 
species  of  the  kind,  and  obtains  the 
appellation  of  'Bengal'  because 
ite  beauty  and  ferocity  are  there 
most  developed.  It  has  a  wide 
geographical  range,  though  it  is 
limited  entirely  to  Asia.  From 
Ararat  and  the  Caucasus  on  the 
west,  it  extends  to  the  Island  of 
Saghalien,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  central  table-land  of  Thibet, 
extends  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India,  and  round  by 
China  and  Mon^lia  into  Persia. 
It  is  found  at  considerable  elevations 
on  the  Himalayaa  (Dr.  Fayrer  gives 
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an  instanoe  of  one  which  was  shot 
last  year  8,000  feet  ahoTe  the  leyel 
of  ihe  sea),  and  penetrates  throngh 
Siam  into  the  MsJayan  Archipelago, 
being  found  in  Java  and  Sumatra. 
As  might  be  expected,  it   yaries 

rUjr  in  oolonr,  thickness  of  hair, 
aooording  to  its  habitat,  the  fur 
growing  longer  and  thicker  in  cold- 
er loeaHtiee.  None  of  the  fdidcR 
bare  as  jet  been  fotmd  in  Australia 
or  Madagascar.  Becentlj  Captain 
LawBon,  however,  has  astonished 
ihe  sdentific  world  by  his  discovery 
of  the  '  moolah ;'  which  was  in 
shape  and  size,  he  tells  ns,  like  a 
Beaogal  tiger,  but  much  handsomer, 
the  akb  being  a  white  ground  with 
black  aud  chestnut  stripes.  One 
which  he  shot  was  7  feet  8  inches 
from  the  nose  to  the  tail ;  larger 
than  any  tiger  he  had  seen  in  India. 
Hl-naiored  persons  on  reading  these 
details  may  be  tempted  to  fancy 
that  the  gsdlant  GaptSehin  had  served 
with  the  Marines.  In  Ceylon,  too,  it 
is  unknown. 

The  special  points  in  the  anatomy 
of  a  tiger  which  call  for  mention 
are  the  enormous  developments  of 
musde  in  neck,  chin,  and  fore-arms, 
and  his  formidable  canine  teeth. 
The  digitigrade  feet  are  armed  with 
cruel  retractile  claws  and  cushioned 
with  soft  pads,  which  aid  his  steal- 
thy advance.  In  man,  and  many 
otiber  creatures,  the  partition  which 
separates  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
is  membranous;  in  the  tiger  it 
is  bony,  which  lends  additional 
strength  to  the  skull.  The  senses 
are  acute,  though  that  of  smell  is 
less  developed  than  the  others.  The 
skeleton  is  strongly  compacted ;  the 
frame  being  especially  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  strength,  speed, 
and  agility.  The  curious  little 
clavicles  are  deeply  sunk  in  muscle, 
and  if  not  cai^fhlly  sought  for 
are  liable  to  be  passed  over;  the 
natives  esteem  them  highly  as 
amulets  and  charms. .  Digestion  of 
Hie  flesh  which  forms  the  tiger's 
food  is  spee^,  owing  to  its  simple 


stomach  and  short  intestine.   Light- 
ness of  foot  and  extreme  facility  in 
executing  those  bounds  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  felidoB  generally 
are  noticeable  points  in  ,the  tiger. 
In  fact,  he  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  huge  cat,  with  power  and 
ferocity  excessively  developed;    a 
very  *King  of  Cats.'      Tntvellers 
sleeping  in  their  tents  may  hear  one 
callmg  to  its  mate  in  the  neighbour- 
ing  jungles,    till    night    is    made 
hideous  by  their  amatory  growls 
and  roarings,  just  as  their  diminu- 
tive congeners  on  European  house- 
tops serenade  the  moon,  and  provoke 
the  exasperated  sleeper  to  dislodge 
them  with  a  hair-brush,  a  lump  of 
coal,   or  whatever   comes  first  to 
hand.      The  crowning  point  of  a 
cat's  ferocity,  stealthiness,  and  de- 
light in  bloodshed  is  arrived  at  in 
the  Boyal  tiger.     Those  who  have 
seen  him  after  he  has  been  shot  and 
his  skin  stripped  off  have  noticed  his 
singular  resemblance  to  the  frame 
and  fore-arm  of  an  athlete.     The 
muscles  of  his  arm  and  shoulder  are 
but  modifications  of  those  seen  in 
man  and  other  mammals,  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  animal's 
predatory  life.     A  curious  arrange- 
ment   of    elastic    ligaments    smd 
muscles  provides  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  claws  during  ordinary  pro- 
gression, so  that  they  are  not  worn 
or  blunted    by    contact  with  the 
ground.     The  tiger  takes  particular 
care    of    these    terrible    weapons. 
Trees  are  frequently  seen  in  the 
jungles  scored  with  long  vertical 
fissures  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  where 
tigers  have  cleansed  and  sharpened 
their  claws.    Some  trees  are  ereater 
favourites  than  others,  and  the  pee- 
pul,  or  Indian  fig,  is  often  disfigured 
m    this    manner.     All   sportsmen 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  preserve 
either  claws  or  whiskers  on  a  tiger's 
skin.       The    naStives    deem   them 
powerfrd  love-charms,  and  cut  them 
out  the  instant  they  dare  to  ap- 
proach  the  '  prostrate    tiger.      It 
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requires  peculiar  watchfulness  to 
prevent  this  ;  and  Dr.  Fayrer  tells 
us  that  natives  who  are  perfectly 
honest  in  all  other  respects  are  ut- 
terly unable  to  resist  these  tempting 
treasures. 

The  exact  period  of  the  tiger's 
gestation  is  unknown,  but  is  put 
down  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks. 
There  is  no  particular  season  for 
breeding.  Captain  Forsyth  believed 
that  owing  to  her  cubs  remaining 
with  her  till  nearly  full-grown,   a 
tigress  has  but  one  litter  of  cubs  in 
three  years.     A  preponderance   of 
female   over  male  cubs  is  usually 
observed,  owing,  the  natives  say, 
to  the  old  male  tiger  killing  all  the 
young    males  he   can    find    when 
they    are    young.     The    cubs    are 
frequently  deposited  in  long  grass, 
especially     the     nul.      They    are 
generally  from  two  to  five  in  num- 
ber, and  follow  their  mother,  who 
takes    the   most  anxious    care   of 
them,  until  nearly  ftiU-grown ;  say, 
to  about  their  second  year.      At 
this  time  the  tigress  is  particularly 
savage ;    defends   them    with   the 
greatest  courage,  and  when  robbed 
of  them  is  terrible   in    her  fory. 
Pliny  tells  us  that,  when  wanted, 
they  are  stolen  by  a  man  on  a  very 
swift  horse;   he  sets  spurs  to  his 
steed,  and  makes  good  his  escape, 
till  he  descries  the  tigress  behind, 
when  he  drops  one;    she  halts  to 
fondle  and  to  carry  it  to  her  den, 
during  which  time  he  makes  renew- 
ed   exertions  to  escape,   dropping 
a    second    on    her    reappearance, 
which  is  also  carried  to  its  home. 
The  process  is  repeated,  until  either 
he  has  no  more  cubs  or  gains  his 
ship  with  what  he  has  managed  to 
secure,  when  (adds  the  naturalist) 
the  tigress  spends  her  wrath  on  the 
shore.^  But  tigers,  he  did  not  knowj 
are  very  fond  of  water,  and  are 
frequently  found  in  swamps  and  by 
the  edge  of  streams.    They  swim 


to  and  from  one  island  to  another 
in  the  Sunderbunds;  and  ere  now 
the  captain  of  a  trader  on  coming 
up  from  his  cabin  has  found  a  tiger 
in  possession  of  the  deck  and  his 
men  in  the  rigging.    The  best  way 
now  to  procure  cubs  is  to  shoot  the 
mother.     As  soon  as  they  can  digest 
flesh  the    mother-tigress   kills  for 
them,  teaching  them  to  do  so  for 
themselves  by  practising  on  deer  or 
pigs ;     then    she    is    wanton  and 
bloodthirsty,  killing  often  for  the 
pleasure    of   knocking    down  and 
destroying  life.     With  all  her  affec- 
tion  for  them,   however,  she  has 
been  known    to   desert  and  even 
to  devour  them  when  hard  pressed 
with   hunger.      When  the  young 
ones     have     left      their     parent, 
they     are    far    more    desi^ctive 
than  grown-up  tigers,  often  killing 
three  or  four  cows  at  a  time,  while 
the  adult  rarely  kills  more  than  one, 
and  that,  for  the  most  part^  only 
once  every  three  or  four  days.    It 
has  often  been    doubted   whether 
tigers  will  feed    on  carrion,   bat 
Col.  Wilkinson  wrote  to  the  FieU 
paper  3  to  say  that  on  a  mule  Ming 
lately  down  a  steep  bank  on  the 
new    road  which    was  being  con- 
structed for  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
go  up  to  the  AnnamuUee  Hills  in 
search    of    game,    the    body  was 
poisoned  with    strychnine,  and  a 
tiger  was   very  soon    found  dead, 
after  feeding  on  it,  some  half-mile 
from  the  mule.      This  animal  de- 
cided another  controversy.  Endless 
have  been  the  wranglings  over  the 
length    of  tigers   when  measured 
after  being  slain.  Dr.  Fayrer  points 
out  that  errors  are  apt  to  arise  from 
the  measurement  being  taken  when 
the  skin  is  removed,  in  which  case, 
owing  to  its  stretching;  it  may  be 
ten  or  twelve  inches   longer   than 
before  it  was  stripped  off.      The 
tiger  above-mentioned  measured,  it 
was  found,  9  ft.  6  in.,  before  being 


«  Nat.  Hist,  viii.  28. 
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skinned,  fix>m  nose  to  tip  of  tail, 
and,  after  being  stretched  oat,  the 
skin  ma  1 1  ft.  5  in.  Measuring  in 
every  case  from  the  nose  to  the  tip 
of  the  tail  before  the  skin  is  taken 
off,  a  tiger  of  ten  feet  is  large  ;  this 
may  be  taken  as  the  extreme  size 
of  tbe  full-grown  male,  thongh 
manj  Indian  sportsmen  have  as- 
serted that  they  have  seen  and 
killed  tigers  of  12  ft.  in  length,  and 
perbaps,  in  some  special  cases,  the 
report  may  be  correct.  The  tigress 
nms  firom  8  to  10  or,  in  very  rare 
instances,  11  feet  in  length,  the 
height  being  from  3  to  3{feet  at 
the  ehonlder.  An  Indian  sports- 
man informs  ns  that  10  feet  may  be 
taken  as  the  nsnal  length  of  a  tiger, 
certainly  not  12  fb.  or  1 2  ft.  2  in.,  as 
Dr.  Fayier  asserts. 

In  the  Mcummah  of  India,  Jerdon 
gives  the  average  size  of  a  fall- 
grown  male  tiger  at  9  to  9^  feet ; 
adding,  *  occasionally  tigers  are 
killed  10  feet  in  length,  and  per- 
haps a  few  inches  over,  but  the 
stories  of  tigers  1 1  and  1 2  ft.  in 
length  which  are  so  often  heard 
certainly  require  confirmation ; ' 
and  agsan,  'I  have  not  myself  seen 
an  authentic  account  of  a  tiger  that 
measured  more  than  10  ft.  and  2  or 
3  inches.'  Forsyth  corroborates 
Jerdon,  calling  10  ft.  i  in.  the  size 
of  an  unusually  large  tiger. 

The  prey  of  the  tiger  is  multi- 
£uriona,  but  cattle,  deer,  and  wild 
hogs  form  its  staple.  It  steals  at 
night  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
village,  or  *gowrie,*  where  cattle 
feed,  and  springs  upon  some  unfor- 
tunate bullock,  which  it  drags  into 
a  secluded  place,  and,  having  satis- 
Sfid  its  appetite,  withdraws  from 
the  'murrie,'  or  *kill,'  to  some 
'  heithuck,*  or  lair,  in  the  thick  grass 
or  jungle  hard  by,  where  it  sleeps 
off  its  debauch.  The  same  sports- 
nian  states  that,  except  in  the  very 
hottest  weather,  when  water  is 
scarce,  a  tiger  will  not  remain  by 
its  *kill'  for  more  than  twelve 
Iwnrs.   Frequently,  however,  it  will 
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return  and  consume  other  parts  of 
the  victim,  once  more  retaring  to 
sleep  till  decomposition  sets  in,  and 
the  crowds  of  jackals,  vultures,  and 
birds  of  prey  which  are  thereby 
attracted  to  the  locality  warn  him 
to  seek  fresh  game.  In  North  and 
Central  India  his  practice  is  to  drag 
the  creature  on  which  he  has 
pounced  to  the  nearest  stream,  lie 
down  all  night  by  it  devouring  it, 
sleep  during  the  following  day,  and 
then  quit  the  place  when  evening 
falls.  He  rarely  travels  less  than 
fifteen  miles,  and  often  twice  that 
distance,  in  a  night.  Indeed,  our 
friend  Imew  of  one  which  was  shot 
at,  and  had  its  fore-arm  broken,  one 
afternoon,  and  yet  possessed  such 
vitality  that,  even  in  that  condition, 
he  travelled  thirteen  miles  and 
killed  again  the  same  evening.  The 
attack  consists  of  a  stealthy  ad- 
vance till  within  short  springing 
distance.  Then,  with  a  quick  rush 
and  a  roar,  he  dashes  his  prey  to 
the  ground  with  his  powerful  arm, 
and  seizes  it  at  once  by  the  throat 
with  his  formidable  fangs,  holding 
it  down  till  nearly  or  quite  dead, 
and  then  dragging  it  away.  Milton 
has  caught  the  growl  or  roar  of  the 
springing  tiger  in  his  expression 
'howling  tike  tigers  at  their  prey.' 

In  the  monsoon,  when  food  is 
scarce,  the  Bheels  in  Khandeish 
affirm  that  the  tiger  condescends  to 
feed  on  frogs,  which  reminds  us  of 
the  story  told  of  the  lion  deigning 
to  turn  mouser  in  extreme  old  age. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and,  at  the 
same  time,  well-attested  peculiarities 
of  the  tiger  is  that  he  does  not 
naturally  possess,  but  easily  ac- 
quires, a  love  of  human  flesh.  At 
first,  tigers  appear  to  bow  to  that 
instinctive  dread  of  man  which  is 
natural  to  all  animals.  The  natives 
are  aware  of  this  habit,  and  carry 
on  their  usual  avocations  as  grass- 
cutters,  fruit-gatherers,  herdsmen, 
&c.,  close  to  a  thicket  where  a  tiger 
is   known  to  be  lying.     It  is  not 
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merely  fiiialism,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed,   that    renders     tHem    thus 
apaiiheticy  but  the  knowledge  that 
so  long  as  tigers  can  procure  other 
food  they  will  not  injnre  man.  Eyen 
when  one  of  their  cattle  is  stmok 
down,    they    nm   up    and     often 
frighten  the  tiger  from  the  body 
of  his  victim  by  shouting  and  beat- 
ing sticks  on  the  ground*     These 
'  i£eer8,'  or  herdsmen,  too,  armed 
with  what  Aristotle  calls  the  courage 
deriyed  from  experience,  will  con- 
duot  the  sportsman  up  to  the  *  kill ' 
with  fearless  confidence.     like  the 
cobra,  they  hold  the  tiger  in  super- 
stitious reverence.     In  many  parts, 
says   Dr.  Fayrer,  the  natives  will 
avoid  mentioning  his  name,  save  by 
a  variety  of  periphrases  or  euphem- 
isms, and  will  not  kill  him  even  when 
they  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  do 
so,    for    fear  that  his    spirit  will 
haunt  them,  or  do  them  mischief 
after  death.     But,  when  the  tiger 
has  once  tasted  human  flesh,  the 
spell  of  man's  supremacy  is  broken^ 
and  ever  after  that,  it  is  said,  he 
prefers  it  to  any  other.     Confirmed 
man-eaters  are  frequently,  we  be- 
lieve, old  tigers ;  with  failing  activity 
and  decaying  teeth  they  find    the 
easiest  mode  of  procuring  a  meal  is 
to  knock   down    some  defenceless 
villager    or    incautious    postman. 
HauntiDg  one  road  or  district,  after 
several  murders  of  this  kind  have 
been  perpetrated,  the  tiger  actually 
scares  away  the  natives,   and  de- 
populates the  locality.       In  1869, 
one  tigress  was  reported  to    have 
killed   127    people,  and  stopped  a 
public  road  for  many  weeks.     In 
another  case  in   the  Central  Pro- 
vinces,  a  single  tigress  caused  the 
desertion  of   13  villages,  and  250 
square  miles  of  country  were  thrown 
out   of  cultivation.      Similarly,  in 
1868,  the  magistrate  of  Gtedavery 
reported  *  that  part  of  the  country 
was  overrun  with  tigers,  every  vil- 


lage having  suffered  ftom  the 
ravages  of  man-eaters.  No  road 
was  safe,  and,  a  few  days  before  his 
arrival  at  Kondola,  a  tiger  charged 
a  large  body  of  villagers  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  Civil  Sta- 
tion.'  No  wonder  that  the  advent 
of  an  English  sportsman  is  haQed 
with  joy  in  such  districts.  He  be- 
comes another  St.  C^eorge  to  deliver 
them  firom  their  great  scourge. 

Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the 
large  numbers  of  human  beings 
annually  killed  by  tigers  in  India. 
Jerdon^  says  that  in  the  Mnndlah 
districts,  from  Jubbolpore,  in  1S56 
and  previous  years,  on  an  average, 
between  two  and  three  hundnd 
villagers  welce  killed  each  year. 
The  Reports  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces show  that  in  1866-67,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two  persons 
were  killed  by  tigers,  in  1867-68 
two  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and 
1868-69  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five.  In  Lower  Bengal  it  app^ 
by  Gk)V6mment  Reports  that  dnnng 
the  six  years  ending  with  1866, 
4,218  persons  were  kHled  by  tigers, 
while  the  grand  total  of  13,400 
people  alto^therwere  killed  by  ^vild 
animals,  chiefly  leopards  andwohes. 

One  gentleman,  imling  from  Nayadunka 
in  July  1869,  eaye :  *  Cattle  killed  in  my 
district  are  nomberlesB ;  as  regards  hTuoan 
beings,  one  tiger  in  1867-68  killed  re- 
spectirely  27,  34,  and  47  people.  I  hare 
known  it  attack  a  party  and  kill  four  or 
fire  at  a  time.  Once  it  killed  a  father, 
mother,  and  three  children ;  and  the  veek 
before  it  was  shot  it  killed  seven  people. 
It  wandered  over  a  track  of  twenty  miles, 
never  remaining  in  the  same  spot  two  cod- 
secutive  days,  and  at  last  was  destroyed  by 
a  bullet  from  a  spring  gun  when  retnming 
to  feed  at  the  body  of  one  of  its  victims-- 
a  woman/* 

Very  fitly  therefore  does  Goyem- 
ment,  in  Bengal,  offer  rewards  for 
the  destraction  of  tigers.  Thus,  a 
race  of  hardy  native  shikarries  is 
encouraged,  and  many  tigers  are 
either  shot  or  poisoned  with  strych^ 
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nine  for  the  sake  of  ihe  reward. 
Thdr  extinction  is  viewed  with 
regret  hj  many  an  fkiglish  officer, 
but  sach  checks  to  civilisation 
cumot  betolerated.  As  a  matter  of 
&ct,  liowever,  thetiger  has  increased 
in  kte  jearB,  owing  perhaps  in 
gnal  measure  to  the  disarming  of 
the  people  conseqnent  on  the  great 
Mutiny.  Dr.  Fayrer  calls  atten* 
tioB  to  the  remarkable  &ct  that 
naay  persons  escape  after  having 
been  wounded  by  tigers.  They 
seldom  kill  on  tiie  spot  (unless, 
indeed,  the  massive  fore-paw  has 
fractored  the  skull),  and  save  in 
the  esse  of  a  man-eater  do  not 
disg  the  body  very  far,  if  at  all, 
from  the  spot  where  it  has  been 
fltniek  down.  Many  officers  are 
Knng  who  have  thus  received  bites 
and  Boratohes  from  tigers.  The 
action  usually  is  to  give  a  bite  or 
two  on  the  shoulder  or  head,  two 
or  three  shakes,  and  then  to  drag 
the  unfortunate  man  a  few  yards 
and  so  drop  him,  it  may  be  having 
crashed  the  shoulder  or  limb,  and 
wored  the  body  witii  the  terrible 
ckws.  It  seems  a  mistake  to  sup. 
pose  that  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
a  tiger's  claws  or  teeth  ore  neces* 
saiily  poisonous,  and  therefore  diffi- 
cult to  heal,  though  the  cliniate 
probably  intensifies  their  danger. 
Frcnn  a  collection  of  cases  we 
cull  the  following :® 

Baldeo  Singh,  rajpnt,  aged  30,  on  the 
fremng  'of  September  22  "was  brought 
in  maziied  by  a  wounded  tiger.  On  the 
front  of  the  left  shoulder  was  a  deep  fiesh- 
woimd,  and  on  the  back  of  the  shoulder  a 
soperfieial  lacerated  wound,  two  and  a  half 
indies  by  one  inch.  There  were  three  fang- 
Tounds  in  the  left  flank;  one  in  front 
large  enough  to  have  admitted  two  fingers 
^  leut,  penetrating  into  the  abdomen; 
two  vonnds  behind  led  down  to  the 
abdominal  caTity,  but  did  not  injure  the 
bowd  He  had  also  one  or  two  slight 
wounda  over  the  ribs.  Under  cotton-wool 
dipped  in  carbolic  oil,  the  wounds  rapidly 
be«led;  the  man  is  now  able  to   walk 


about,  and  theie  only  remains  a  superficial 
wound,  which  is  healing. 

Some  years  ago,  however,  in  the 

Madras  Presidency,  Captain  H 

was  not  so  fortunate.  He  went 
ont  on  foot,  and  beating  up  a  tiger, 
wonnded  it  more  than  once. 

It  charged  and  seized  him  by  the  loins 
on  one  side,  gave  him  a  fierce  shake  or  two, 
dropped  him,  and  then  seizing  him  on  the 
other  side  repeated  the  shaking,  and  again 
drop|ping  him,  lefc  him  and  cUsappeared. 
His  beaters  had  escaped  up  trees  or  else- 
where meanwhile,  but  when  the  tiger  de- 
parted they  came  to  his  aid,  and  carripd 
him  into  the  station.  He  suffered  no  pain, 
and  described  how  the  tiger  had  seized 
and  worried  him.  He  sank  from  the  shock 
and  exhaustion  within  a  few  hours.' 

Anyone  who  has  examined  a 
tiger's  skull,  and  noticed  its  for- 
midable canine  teeth,  must  wonder 
how  a  man  ever  escapes  who  has 
once  been  gripped  in  their  savage 
vice.  Very  seldom  does  a  season 
pass  without  the  death  of  some 
gallant  sportsman  being  reported 
from  a  tiger's  charge. 

Ti^rs  have  been  kept  in  cages, 
and  formed  part  of  Oriental  splen- 
dour from  time  immemorial.  Some- 
times they  are  tamed,  and  led 
about  by  a  chain,  or  compelled  to 
fight  in  the  arena  with  buffaloes, 
elephants,  and  the  like.  Dr.  Fayrer 
has  witnessed  several  tiger-6ghts 
at  Lucknow  in  the  days  of  Wajid 
Ally.  A  fearful  testimony  to  their 
use  as  executioners  may  be  seen 
in  the  India  Museum,  where 
the  toy-tiger  of  Tippoo  Sahib ' 
tearing  a  British  soldier  to  pieces 
is  still  visible.  A  friend  saw  a 
tiger  confined  in  a  cage  at  the 
entrance  of  the  fort  of  Benares 
during  the  hot  weather  of  1875. 
It  belonged  to  the  Bajab,  and  in 
its  rage  at  being  confined  had 
eaten  away  the  whole  of  its  paws. 
These  were  ftill  of  vermin,  and  the 
stench  was  awful.  Tigers,  when 
shot,     frequently   tear    themselves 


•  Fayrer,  p.  70. 
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after  this  manner  in  their  agony. 
A  cariooB  instance  of  a  tiger 
being  utterly  dispirited,  either  by 
the  nnaccnstomed  locality  or  from 
illness,  occurred  in  March  1874. 
The  creature  had  been  caught  and 
placed  in  a  cage,  which  was  con- 
yeyed  to  Chunar  on  the  Ganges,  to 
be  ferried  across  to  the  other  side, 
on  its  way  to  Benares.  Being  too 
late,  however,  to  cross  that  day, 
the  keepers  left  it  on  the  sand  at 
the  river's  side  till  next  day.  It 
escaped  during  the  night,  and  was 
found  to  have  proceeded  towards 
the  cantonments.  The  commandant 
immediately  ordered  women  and 
children  to  remain  indoors,  and 
mustering  the  pensioners,  with 
their  antiquated  weapons,  started 
in  search  of  it.  It  was  found 
behind  a  cemetery,  was  fired  at  and 
wounded.  Seemingly  daunted  by 
its  confinement,  it  never  attempted 
to  charge,  but  slinking  into  a  neigh* 
bouring  field,  was  followed  and 
again  fired  at  and  killed. 

Occasionally  tigers  are  found  in 
very  unusual  localities.  One  was 
shot,  for  instance,  at  the  time  of  the 
assassination  of  Lord  Mayo,  in  the 
streets  of  Benares.  How  it  got 
there  remains  a  mystery.  It  was 
thought  by  Government  to  be  con- 
nected with  sedition,  as  an  old 
legend  told  that  a  great  convulsion 
would  take  place  when  a  tiger 
should  be  killed  in  the  streets  of 
Benares.  In  the  spring  of  this  year 
(1875)  another  was  killed  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  Gorakpore. 
This  was  a  wild  one  ;  and  on  word 
of  its  appearance  being  sent  to  the 
magistrate,  who  happened  to  be  a 
great  sportsman,  he,  thinking  it 
only  a  leopard,  took  his  rifle,  and 
joined  by  the  head  of  the  city  police 
and  others  went  out  after  it.  He 
fired,  and  the  tiger  at  once  charged ; 
stepping  quickly  on  one  side,  the 
tiger  struck  down  the  head  of  the 
police,  who  stood  behind,  and  killed 


him  on  the  spot.  The  poor  fellow 
had  only  just  recovered  ^m  wounds 
enough  to  kill  an  ordinary  man, 
inflicted  by  Dacoits. 

Leaving  the  habits  and  curiosities 
of  tigers,  we  next  approach  the 
subject  of  hunting  them,  a  sport 
which  is  of  entrancing  interest  to 
our  military  and  civil  officers  in 
India.  There  are  three  modes  of 
shooting  them  in  vogue,  among^ 
Europeans,  according  to  the  locality. 
In  Central  India  the  sport  is 
usually  pursued  on  elephants,  which, 
if  well-trained,  will  stand  a  charge 
with  tolerable  coolness.  In  Southern 
India^  where,  according  to  Jerdon, 
but  few  elephants  are  kept,  tigers 
are  generally  shot  on  foot,  a  most 
reprehensible  mode  of  destroying 
them,  rightly  condemned  by  almost 
all  sportsmen,  as  the  hunter  takes 
his  life  in  his  hand,  and  often  has  to 
trust  his  all  on  a  shot.  In  the 
North-West  Provinces  tigers  are 
usually  shot  from  machauns,  or 
platforms  erected  for  this  purpose, 
amongst  the  boughs  of  trees.  Tigers 
are  also  poisoned  (as  has  been 
already  remarked),  by  the  na- 
tive shikarries,  with  strychnine,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  Government  re- 
ward, while^  Jerdon  states  that  in 
the  Wynaad  one  class  of  Hindoos 
assembles  in  large  numbers,  and 
driving  the  tiger  into  a  net,  spears 
him  while  so  entangled.  In  spite 
of  all  these  murderous  proceedings, 
adds  the  same  writer,  'in  many 
districts  its  numbers  appear  to  be 
only  slightly  diminished.' 

It  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  Euro- 
peans and  natives,  who  are  obliged 
by  their  occupation  to  frequent 
jungles,  when  least  expecting  it,  to 
con&ont  a  tiger.  On  almost  aU 
such  occasions  a  bold  front  and  a 
shout  generally  cause  the  animal 
to  turn  away,  unless  of  course  it 
has  already  tasted  human  flesh,  or 
is  in  a  vicious  mood ;  for  tigers,  like 
their  arch-destroyer,  man,  are  not 
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tlmjB  of  an  equable  dispositioii. 
It  is  ihe  greatest  folly  in  snch  a 
retwm^e  to  flee,  as  the  tiger  then 
loses  his  instinctive  dread  of  man, 
and  irith  a  few  bonnds  and  one  blow 
of  its  paw  probably  fractures  the 
runaway's  skull.  At  other  times 
the  arcnmstances  under  which  the 
creatoxe  is  met  preclude  any  other 
action  than  an  immediate  shot.  A 
case  was  related  to  ub  (and  refer- 
€n<»  to  almost  any  book  on  tiger 
hQnting  would  confirm  such  a  piece 
of  good  luck)  when  a  sportsman 
was  seated  on  the  ground  behind 
tbe  usual  screen  of  leaves  (paUooah)^ 
on  the  look-out  for  deer  which  were 
being  driven  towards  him,  when,  to 
his  sorprise,  two  tiger  cubs  came 
oat  gambolling  before  him,  and 
went  by  into  the  jungle.  A  few 
seconds  afterwards  the  tigress  ap« 
peared,  listening  to  the  shouts  of 
the  heaters,  and  looking  out  for  her 
cabs.  A  slight  noise  was  made  by 
one  of  the  shikarries  who  were 
with  him,  and  in  a  moment  the 
tigress  stared  him  in  the  face.  He 
saw  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and 
deliberately  fired  at  her  with  a 
smooth-bore  gun  (the  only  weapon 
he  had  with  him),  at  the  same  time 
leapmg  aside  as  quickly  as  he  could. 
To  his  great  delight  he  found  he 
had  slain  the  animal  outright.  This 
Tecital,  and  the  many  similar  ones 
on  record,  ought  not  to  encourage 
sportsmen  facing  tigers  on  foot. 
To  do  so  in  an  emergency  is  one 
thmg,  designedly  to  seek  them  is 
^oite  another,  and  a  hazardous,  fool- 
hardy feat. 

As  the  tiger  roams  far  and  wide 
daring  the  cold  and  rainy  season,  it 
is  dnnng  the  hot  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May,  in  Bengal,  Oude, 
and  North  India^  that,  as  a  general 
nile,  he  is  hunted.  He  is  found 
with  greater  ease  at  that  time,  as  he 
^^ents  for  the  most  part  the 
patches  of  long  gprass    (tvurkool  or 


nul)  which  remains  green  near  pools 
or  swamps,  and  the  country  is  then 
more  open,  the  wide  plains  of  coarse 
grass  and  much  of  the  scrub  and 
underwood  being  at  that  season 
burnt  by  the  natives  to  promote  the 
growth  of  next  year's  crops.  Prom 
a  batch  of  the  best  books  recently 
published  on  Indian  sport,  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  pleasures,  dangers,  and 
excitements  of  tiger-shooting.  The 
first  of  these  we  select  gives  an 
admirable  conspectus  of  the  shooting 
and  sport  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 
region  described  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper.  Pig-sticking,  ele- 
phant-hunting, and  detailed  ac- 
counts of  filing,  are  omitted,  as 
being  outside  the  sport  usually  ob- 
tained in  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces ;  but,  with  these  exceptions, 
the  fulness  of  information  which 
the  author  supplies  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.^  Being  simply  a 
book  of  sport  and  adventures,  poli- 
tical or  philosophical  views  must 
not  be  expected;  anything  very 
profound  on  natural  luistory  or  the 
social  condition  of  the  natives  would 
have  jarred  with  the  free  open-air 
holidays  of  sport  to  which  we  are 
introduced.  A  party  of  friends — 
Jones,  Brown,  Robinson,  &  Co. — 
are  conducted  by  a  president  they 
have  chosen  on  a  shooting  tour  in 
the  Soane  Valley.  Their  head  is 
vastly  wise,  and  experienced  in  the 
ways  of  natives,  the  habits  of  wild 
beasts,  and  last,  though  certainly 
not  least,  in  the  estimation  of  a 
party  of  hungry  hxmters,  a  chef 
as  full  of  culinary  experiences  as 
Brillat-Savarin.  After  the  usual 
fashion  of  Indian  camp  life,  the 
party  live  under  canvas,  with  a 
large  retinue  of  servants  and  beasts 
of  burden,  establishing  friendly 
relations  with  the  native  shikarries 
of  every  village  near  their  line  of 
route,  and  managing,  together  with 
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•abtmdanoe  of  sport,  to  live  daily  on 
the  fat  of  the  land.  This  plan,  it  "will 
be  observed,  admits  of  the  different 
kinds  of  shooting  to  be  foond  in 
Central  India  being  brought  day 
after  day  before  the  reader,  while 
the  constant  change  of  scene  pre- 
vents weariness;    and    the   after- 
dinner  narratives  of  the  president 
on  adventure  and  travel,  the  habits 
andinstincts  of  the  game  shot  daring 
the  day,  the  superstitions  of  the 
iiative    tribes,  and   the  like,  add 
variety  to  the  charm  of  interest. 
Without    any    of   the    intolerable 
slang    and    hackneyed    quotations 
which   disfigure  so  many  sporting 
books,  and  with  a  plenti^l  amount 
of  humour,  a  home-keeping  reader, 
who  has  no  intention  of  ever  making 
a  campaign  in  the  jungle,  can  yet 
peruse  the  book  with  great  profit, 
while  those  who  possess  a  liking  for 
sport  and  outdoor  excitement  will 
read  it  with  positive  delight.    Its 
simple  and  unaffected  style  is  of 
itself  a  strong  point  in  its  flEivour, 
for  it  is  quite  possible  to  relish 
leopard-shooting    and    the    excite- 
ment of  a  course  with  the  cheetah, 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  a  love 
of  the  Muses.     Those  who,  like  the 
Late  Customs  Officer,  endeavour  to 
rescue  narratives  of  sporting  life 
and  adventure  from  the  hands  of 
men    incompetent,    in    a    literary 

Soint  of  view,  to  do  them  justice, 
eserve  a  meed  of  praise  from  aU 
who  love  country  sports. 

We  gain  several  interesting  &cts 
with  regard  to  tigers  from  this 
book.  They  are  not  always,  for 
instance,  undisputed  lords  of  the 
country : 

Some  time  ago  a  large  dead  bear  and  also 
a  dead  tiger  were  found  in  the  jungle 
close  to  each  other,  exhibiting  plain  enough 
aigns  of  the  battle  having  been  a  otUrancat 
both  being  so  mauled  by  each  other  that 
the  natives  who  found  them  did  not  con- 
sider their  skins  worth  the  trouble  of 
•tripping  off.     (P.  i88.) 

A  dead  tiger  and  an  enormous  dead 
wild  boar  are  also  said  to  have  been 


found  a  few  feet  distant  from  each 
other.  An  instance  again  is  given 
of  a  tiger  being  seen  in  hot  flight 
from  a  pack  of  wild  dogs  ;  and  the 
wonder  is  that  these  creatures  do 
not  speedily  depopulate  the  country. 
They  are  small,  and  do  not  give 
tongue,  but  are  very  bold  and  deter- 
mined : 

When  once  a  pack  of  them  put  up  any 
animal,  no  matter  whether  deer  or  tiger, 
that  animal's  doom  is  sealed;  the j  never 
leave  it  They  will  dog  their  prey  for 
days,  if  need  be,  and  ran  it  down  ex- 
hausted, and  if  it  turns  to  fight,  they  go  in 
fearlessly  and  by  their  numbers  win.  All 
animals  dread  the  wild  dog ;  others  they 
may  elude  by  speed,  artifice,  or  battle,  btit 
their  instinct  tells  them  that  there  is  no 
escaping  the  wild  dog,  as  it  hunts  in  paeks 
by  scent  as  well  as  by  sight,  and  is  as 
brave  as  it  is  perseyering.    (P.  164.) 

The  agility  of  the  tiger  is  exem- 
plified by  an  incident  which  took 
plaoe  at  the  Jherria^  when  one 
escaped  by  springing  up  the  preci- 
pitous side  of  the  hill  ^ere,  which 
is  sixteen  to  tweniy  feet  high. 

The  usual  mode  of  killing  tig^ers 
in  the  Mirzapore  district  is  'well 
described  by  the  Customs  Officer. 
On  word  bemg  brought  into  camp 
that  a  tiger  haa  been  tracked  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  native  ahikarri 
of  the  district  is  sent  for,  and  or- 
dered to  choose  a  suitable  place  for 
a  hankwa  (tiger  drive),  and  to 
procure  a  victin^.  This  invariaHy 
consists  of  a  ^oung  buf^o  bull,  as 
a  smaller  animal  would  be  taken 
by  a  leopard,  while  a  tiger  would 
decHne  a  larger  bu&lo.  It  is  ae- 
cnrely  fastened  to  a  stake  in  the 
supposed  track  of  the  tiger,  while 
two  or  three  villagers  who  have 
accompanied  the  shikarri  ply  their 
axes  in  fixing  charpoys  (or  bed- 
steads) in  trees  around  the  points 
where  it  is  supposed  the  tiger  will 
make  his  exit.  Poles  are  also  cut 
and  tied  along  the  front  of  these 
fruichcmns  (or  shooting  platforms)^ 
which  are  further  masked  wiUx 
screens  of  leaves.  The  little  band 
then  hurries  out   of   the   jungle. 
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as  ^nLd  beasts  begin  to  move  at 
dusk,  and  sends  word  to  the  neigb- 
bounng  Tillages  that  men  and  lads 
are  wanted  for  a  beating  party  next 
daj.     Early   next     morning    the 
sb^oirri,  with  one  or  two  crafty  com- 
panionfl^  proceeds  cantionsly  into  the 
jungle  to   see  whether  the  victim 
his  been  killed.     If  on  his  return 
he  reports  *  a  kill/  the  sportsmen, 
who  have  been  anxionsly  waiting, 
immediately  start  for  the  machanns, 
and  ascend  with  as  mnch  speed  and 
as  little  noise  as  possible.     These 
chaipoys   are  fixed  about  ten  feet 
from  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  just 
oat  of  the  reach  of  a  tiger  were  he 
to  stand  on  his  hind  legs  and  tiy  to 
get  in.    Baffled  in  this  attempt  he 
nught  spring  up,  bnt  then  he  would 
most  Hkely  bound  over,   harming 
jiOQDe;  whereas,  were  the  machaun 
iuglier  in  the  tree,  he  might  land 
among  their  occupants,  which  would 
prove  as   'awkward'    to  them  as 
wonld  meeting  a  train  to  Stephen- 
son's  hypothetical    'coo.'      Some 
eight  or  ten  of  the  biayest  yillagers 
post  themselyes  in  trees  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  sportsmen.    These 
srethe  'rokhs,'  or  stoppers,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  turn  back  a  tiger  at- 
tempting to    force    his  way  past 
them  instead  of  facing  the  path 
leading   to    the    maohauns.     The 
kast  noise  will  do  this ;  a  'hish  ! ' 
or  a  single  knock  on  the  tree  with 
an  axe;  eren  a  leaf  dropped  before 
Inm  is  quite  enough  to  turn  a  tiger, 
unless  he  be  more   than    usually 
lesoluie.     Meanwhile  the  shikarri 
has    taken     the.  fifty,    sixty    (or 
more)  men  and  lads  who  have  volun- 
teeied  as  beaters  to  the  back  of  the 
spot  where  he  supposes  the  tiger  to 
h»  resting.       Spreading  out  in  a 
sendeircle,  these  men  advance  with 
lond  fthouts  and  beating  of  tom- 
toms, effectually  soaring  out  all  the 
game  which  that  patch  of  jungle 
contains.     First   will  rush  out,  it 
may  be,  a  wild  boari  then  a  hyena, 


then  a  bear,  but  all  must  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  on.  A  shot  would 
efiectually  deter  the  tiger  from 
approaching  the  machanns,  and 
would  cause  him  to  rush  past  the 
stoppers,  or  double  or  charge  the 
line  of  beaters,  when  a  grievous 
accident,  or  even  death,  would  pro- 
bably ensue.  If  all  goes  well,  a 
tiger,  or  it  may  be  two,  trot  past 
the  machauns  and  are  saluted  by  a 
salvo  ^m  their  occupants.  The 
circumstances  attending  the  slay- 
ing of  each  tiger  difier  but  little 
save  in  exceptional  cases ;  like  the 
slaughter  in  an  Homeric  battle 
piece,  only  the  actors  can  remem- 
ber the  exact  mode  in  which  they 
slew  their  foemen.  Finally,  the 
beaters  come  up,  the  sportsmen 
descend,  the  tiger  is  hung  on  bam- 
boos and  escorted  to  the  encamp- 
ment with  the  sound  of  tomtoms 
and  general  merriment. 

The  beaters  are  then  mustered  and  paid 
off  by  Uie  paymaster  personally,  boys 
getting  two,  three,  or  four  pice  (Id,  to  l^d.) 
each,  men  five  pice  (i|<2.)»  the  rokhs  two 
annas  (34.),  and  the  shikarri  two  or  three 
rupees  (49.  to  6«.y* 

Occasionally  a  sportsman  has  a 
carcass  dragged  under  some  con- 
venient tree  in  a  locality  where  a 
tiger  is  known  to  be  hid,  and  then 
ascending  to  a  good  height  in  the 
branches  waits  through^  the  night 
to  shoot  the  tiger  when  it  appears. 

This  mode,  however,  is  precari- 
ous and  demands  much  patience, 
though  the  Customs  Officer  tells 
some  good  tales  of  such  sport.  The 
natives  in  the  Mirzapore  district 
erect  curious  conical  mounds  of 
earth,  about  one  and  a  half  or  two 
feet  indiameterat  the  baseand  taper- 
ing to  about  six  inches  at  the  apex, 
over  the  spot  where  anyone  has 
been  killed  by  a  tiger.  These 
mounds  are  carefully  whitewashed 
and  garnished  with  flowers,  coloured 
wash,  and  singularly  shaped 
earthen  vessels.      It  is  considered 
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sacrilege  of  a  deep  dye  to  touch 
these  mounds,  and  on  a  certain  day 
annually  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  go  to  one  of  the 
most  tragic  of  these  memorials  and 
worship  before  it  to  appease  the 
soul  of  the  departed  and  prevent 
his  haunting  them  in  the  form  of 
another  tiger;  for  their  dread  of 
the  tiger  by  no  means  ends  with 
his  death. 

Is  anyone  desirous  of  reading 
particular  accounts  of  the  diverse 
modes  in  which  the  victims  of  many 
a  tiger  beat  yielded  up  their  lives 
before  the  prowess  of  sportsmen 
armed  with  rifles,  and  seated  alofb 
in  machauns — how,  in  the  Mirza- 
pore  district,  tigers  have  been  shot 
through  the  chest,  the  head,  the 
flanks,  the  body,  the  paws — how 
they  charged,  sulked,  walked, 
trotted,  reared,  or  rolled  convul- 
sively on  receiving  the  different 
shots— -how  they  tore  themselves  in 
blind  rage,  or  attacked  the  beaters 
or  stoppers,  or  slunk  into  dense 
<50vert,  or  *  made  tracks  *  over  hill  and 
plain  to  a  safer  district — all  this, 
and  much  more,  appropriately  gar- 
nished with  tigers'  barks,  growls, 
and  roars,  he  may  read  in  a  sport- 
ing narrative  recently  issued  from 
the  Orphan  School  Press,  Mirza- 
pore.^'  But  one  or  two  curious  £acts 
may  be  culled  from  it,  notably  the 
circumstance  of  a  white  tiger  with 
brown  stripes  being  shot  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Mirzapore,  which  looked 
exactly  like  the  ghost  of  a  tiger. 
We  should  suggest  it  might  have 
been  an  extremely  old  specimen,  if 
not  one  of  nature's  tricks  to  pro- 
duce an  albino.  The  cat-like  cha- 
racter of  the  tiger  is  conspicuous  in 
the  following  extract : 

It  is  sometimQs  an  interesting  sight  to 
witness  the  demeanour  of  a  tiger  towards 
his  terrified  prey. 


(i.e.,  when  a  victim  is  tied  up  for 
him,  and  the  sportsman  waits  to 
shoot  him   in  the  tree  above  it.) 

When  not  raging  with  hunger  he  anp^ 
to  derive  the  same  pleasure  from  playiDg 
with  his  victim  as  a  cat  in  tormentiog  a 
mouse.  He  gambols  around  the  buf&lo  as 
if  enjoying  his  alarm;  and  when  the 
affrighted  animal  in  mad  despair  feebly 
attempts  to  butt  at  his  remorseless  foe,  the 
tiger  bounds  lightly  over  his  head,  and  re- 
commences his  gambols  at  the  oUier  side. 
At  last,  as  if  he  had  succeeded  in  creating 
an  appetite  for  dinner,  he  crushes  the 
skull  of  his  victim  with  one  blow  of  his 
powerful  fore-paw,  and  soon  commences  his 
bloody  meal." 

Even  more  satisfactory  glimpses 
of  a  tiger,  however,  may  be  ob- 
tained, say  our  authors,  from  the 
machauns  when  the  animal  is  dri- 
ven below.  Sometimes  he  will 
burst  out  of  the  neighbouring  cover 
and  charge  with  never  a  swerve, 
his  tail  on  end,  his  ears  laid  back, 
and  every  feature  of  his  fece  dis- 
torted with  diabolical  rage;  but 
oftener 

you  will  see  him  steadily  bearing  down 
upon  you  400  or  500  yards  right  in  the  open, 
stopping  every  20  yards  or  so,  and  putting 
his  head  half  over  his  shoulder,  to  listen 
to  the  noise  behind  him ;  and  a  most 
magnificent  animal  he  looks  then,  his  head 
erect,  his  tail  drooping,  and  the  sun  glancing 
merrily  from  his  beautiful  skin.'* 

Next  moment  he  is  biting  the 
ground  in  his  death  agony.  The 
skull  may  be  destined  to  grace  the 
sportsman's  study,  far  away  in  old 
England  ;  the  skin  to  be  spread  on 
his  mother's  hearth,  and  the  claws 
set  in  gold,  as  a  brooch,  to  adorn  his 
sweetheart's  neck.  For  the  tiger's 
beauty  long  outlasts  death. 

At  Magni  cum  terga  sonent  et  pectora  fcrro, 
Permansisse  decus  sacne  venerabile  forms, 
Iratamque  deis  faciem,  nihil  ultima  mortie. 
£x  habitu  vultuque  viri  mutasse  fatentur, 
(Lucan,  Phars,  viii.  663.) 

The  last  of  recent  tiger  books 


>'  Sambles  in  the  Mirzapore  District,  by  the  late  Miyor  W.  M.  Stewart ;  and  Mackam 
Shooting,  by  Sir  J.  Wemyss,  Bart.    Mirzapore :  1872. 
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wiiich  we  shall  notice  is  a  great 
contrast  to  these  two  sportsmen's 
annals  of  shooting  tigers.^'*  Cap- 
tain Porsyth  died  in  May  1871,  at 
the  Tmtimely  age  of  33,  before  the 
delighifol  yolnme  he  had  written 
was  entirely  through  the  press. 
Ererj  reader  must  regret  that  he 
was  not  spared  to  relate  more  ad- 
ventores,  and  charm  English  natu- 
ralists with  farther  researches  into 
the  wild  life  of  the  Indian  jungles. 
As  Acting  Conservator  of  Forests 
in  the  Central  Provinces,  paying 
special  attention  to  the  growth  and 
preservation  of  the  valuable  teak 
tree,  he  enjoyed  rare  facilities  for 
observation;  while  a  clear  style, 
abundant  enthusiasm  for  sport,  love 
of  the  habits  of  the  wild  creatures, 
and  a  large  knowledge  of  the  jangle 
trees  and  flowers,  enables  him  to 
produce  a  thoroughly  interesting 
nanutive  of  the  natives  and  ani- 
mak  of  the  Central  Provinces.  By 
means  of  an  ethnological  introduc- 
tion, and  an  exhaustive  account  of 
the  physical  geography  of  this 
district,  he  succeeds  to  an  eminent 
degree  in  enabling  a  Western 
leader  to  realise  the  strange  scenes 
through  which  he  wandered,  and 
the  savage  life  which  peoples  them. 
Scattered  here  and  there,  too,  are 
suggestions  on  the  government  of 
India ;  hints  for  bett^  organisation 
on  divers  points,  and  wide  views  on 
economical  subjects,  which  prove 
him  to  have  possessed  that  con- 
stractive  and,  at  the  same  time, 
that  versatile  character  which 
bebngs  to  most  men  who  leave 
their  mark  on  our  Indian  Empire. 
Premismg  then  that  his  book  can- 
not be  opened  by  a  lover  of  natural 
history  without  finding  an  interest- 
ing met  or  a  thrilling  narrative  of 
^port,  we  shall  confine  our  notice 
tf  it  to  the  tiger-lore  which  it 
ccciiains. 


By  way  of  introduction,  let  the 
reader  fancy  himself  camping  out 
with  Captain  Forsyth,  near  Mati£, 
in  the  forests  of  the  far  East.  The 
grateful  silence  of  night  is  all  at 
once  broken  by  a  serenade,  which 
must  sound  anything  but  pleasant 
to  the  wakeful  traveller  in  a  frail 
tent. 

A  peculiar  long  wail,  like  the  drawn-out 
mew  of  a  huge  cat,  first  rose  from  a  liyer 
course  a  ie\r  hundred  yards  below  my  tent. 
Presently  from  a  mile  or  so  higher  up  the 
river  came  a  deep  tremulous  roar,  which 
liad  scarcely  died  away  ere  it  was  answered 
from  behind  the  camp  by  another  pitched 
in  a  yet  deeper  tone,  startling  us  from  its 
suddenness  and  proximity.  All  three  were 
repeated  at  short  intervals,  as  the  three 
tigers  approached  each  other  along  the 
bottoms  of  the  deep  dry  water-courses, 
between  and  above  which  the  camp  had 
been  pitched.  As  they  drew  together  the 
noises  ceased  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  and  I  was  dozing  off  to  sleep  again, 
when  suddenly  arose  the  most  fea^ul  din 
near  to  where  the  tigress  had  first  souoded 
the  love  note  to  her  rival  lovers,  a  din  like 
the  caterwauling  of  midnight  cats  magnified 
a  hundredfold.  Intervals  of  silence,  broken 
by  outbursts  of  this  infernal  shrieking  and 
moaning,  disturbed  our  rest  for  the  next 
hour,  dying  away  gradually  as  the  tigers 
retired  along  the  b^  of  the  river.  In  the 
morning  I  found  all  the  incidents  of  a 
three-volume  novel  in  feline  life  imprinted 
on  the  sand ;  and  marks  of  blood  showed 
how  genuine  the  combat  part  of  the  per- 
formance had  been.'* 

Captain  Forsyth  does  not  believe 
that  the  wild  dogs,  in  however 
large  a  pack  they  might  run,  could 
overcome  a  tiger  in  fair  fight ;  but 
he  thinks  it  quite  possible  that  they 
might  stick  to  him  and  wear  him 
out  by  depriving  him  of  the  chance 
of  obtaining  his  ordinary  food. 
Many  stories  are  related,  he  says, 
of  tigers  climbing  trees  (which  of 
course  is  quite  contrary  to  their 
usual  habits),  in  order  to  escape 
them ;  and  he  once  saw  the  bones 
of  a  tiger  whitening  on  a  rocky 
ledge,  where  more  than  one  person 
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fiflsnred  him  they  had  seen  him 
lying  sarroanded  by  a  large  pack 
of  wild  dogs.  A  onrious  infiianee 
of  a  tiger  shot  during  the  cold 
season  occnrred  at  Jabbtdpdr,  in 
1 86 1,  when  the  Gtivemor-Gbneral 
paid  his  first  visit  to  Central  India. 
Our  author  says : 

I  mounted  sentiy  over  that  beast  for  nearly 
a  week,  girding  him  in  a  little  hill  with 
a  belt  of  fires,  and  feeding  him  with  nightly 
kine,  till  half  a  hundred  elephants,  carrying 
the  cream  of  a  vice-regal  camp,  swept  him 
out  into  the  plain,  where  he  fell  riddled 
by  a  storm  of  bullets  from  several  hundred 
virgin  rifles.  He  had  the  honour  of  being 
painted  by  a  Landseer,  by  the  blaze  of 
torch-Ught^  under  the  shadow  of  the  British 
standard ;  and  my  howdah  bore  witness  for 
many  a  day,  in  a  bullet  hole  through  both 
sides  of  it,  to  the  accuracy  of  aim  of  some 
gallant  member  of  the  staff!     (P.  262.) 

Something  must  now  be  said  of 
man-eaters,  and  it  is  a  comfort  to 
find  Captain  Forsyth's  pages  herein 
precise  and  matter  of  &ot,  after 
inspecting  the  highly  imagioative 
halo  of  myths  which  in  so  many 
books  of  adyenture  and  sporting 
surround  the  subject.  Tigers  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  three 
groups,  those  which  lead  a  per- 
fectly wild,  retired  life  in  the 
jungles,  feeding  only  on  game,  and 
often  proving  positively  beneficial 
to  man  by  keeping  down  the  herds 
of  deer  and  nilgai  that  prey  upon 
his  crops.  Secondly  come  those 
which  may  be  termed  cattle-lifters ; 
they  are  large  and  bulky  in  con- 
laradistinction  to  the  Uttle,  agile 
jungle  tiger,  and  locate  themselves 
near  pas^res  and  water  j&equented 
by  oxen.  Disregarding  the  'aheers,' 
these  animals  consume  an  ox  in 
about  five  days,  but  if  fired  at  when 
returning  to  their  kill,  tibey  will 
generally  strike  down  a  fresh 
victim,  while  a  tigress  and  her 
cubs  demand,  at  least,  an  oz 
a  night.  Last  are  the  morose 
brutes  which,  having  once  tasted 
man,  turn  cannibals,  and  sometimes 
sfwead  terror  through  a  whole  dis-* 
trict    before    they    are    destroyed 


by  some  European  sportsman,  for 
these  tigers  are  too  cunning  and 
dangerous  to  be  frequently  shot  by 
native  shikarries,  though  they  may 
occasionally  be  destroyed  by  strycb. 
nine.  Wolves  and  panthers,  lib 
tigers,  have  a  tendency  to  turn 
man-eaters  in  India,  and  the  pan- 
ther, when  once  he  has  established 
a  character  for  cannibalism,  is  far 
more  fell  and  dangerous  than  a 
man-eating  tiger.  He  is  more 
agile,  more  ferocious,  and  more 
courageous  when  attacked ;  is  more 
difficiSt  to  hit,  as  he  is  smaller, 
and  can  climb  trees  which  the 
tiger,  save  in  the  case  of  a  sloping 
trunk,  cannot  do.  In  1858  one  of 
these  creatures  devastated  the 
northern  part  of  the  Seo^i  district^ 
killing  nearly  a  hundred  persons 
before  he  was  shot.  He  never 
eat  their  bodieSi  but  merely  lapped 
the  blood  from  the  throat,  and  his 
plan  of  attack  was  to  steal  into  a 
house  at  night  and  strangle  some 
sleeper,  or  he  would  cHmb  the 
platforms  from  which  the  villagers 
guard  their  fields  at  night,  and 
drag  down  the  watcher.  The  tiger 
lies  in  ambush,  as  a  role,  and 
strikes  down  the  unsuspecting 
wretch  as  he  passes  by.  Then 
after  a  little  time  some  such  tragic 
relics,  as  in  a  similar  case  met 
Captain  Forsyth's  eye,  are  all  that 
remain  to  tell  the  sad  story. 

At  a  place  called  Motin&li,  vhere  s  deep 
blanching  water-oonrae  eroflBes  the  pathwa; 
several  timesi  X  was  walking  ahead  of  my 
followers,  when  I  came  on  the  remains  of  a 
poor  wanderer  who  had  evidently  not  long 
before  been  killed  by  a  tiger.  He  was  a 
religioofl  mendicant;  and  his  long  inn 
tongs,  begging-bowl  hollowed  from  a  akuU, 
and  ooooa-nnt  hookah  were  scattered  aboot 
in  the  bottom  of  the  dry  bed,  where  he  had 
been  resting  on  his  weary  march,  together 
with  tresses  of  his  long  matted  hair,  and  a 
shred  or  two  of  doth.  The  bones  were  a« 
broken  to  pieces,  and  many  of  them  ven 
missing  altogether.  A  drorer  bad  be^ 
taken  off  near  the  same  spot  about  a  week 
before,  so  that  it  was  not  without  some 
misgivings  that  I  wandered  off  the  road 
through  the  long  grass  to  look  for  red  deer. 
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In  the  sea  of  tall  grass  where 
this  occnrred,  it  would  have  been 
hopeless  to  have  hunted  for  this 
tiger.   Ocoasionally  Captain  For- 
syth  ms  more  fortunate,  as  when 
he  wu  engaged  in  tracking  wild 
aninuls  one  morning  by  the  edge 
of  s  stream,  whither  in  hot  weather 
ali  the  creatures  in  the    locality 
were  obL'ged    nightly    to    resort. 
His  attention  was    called    to  the 
excited  demeanonr,  the  rage  and 
*  swearing/     of      the      Haiinman 
monkeys  (presbyi^r  enteUus).     This 
betokened  a  tiger  passing    nnder 
the  trees  on  which  they  gesticu- 
lated, pooling  forth    a    volley  of 
abase  that  could  be  heard  a  mile 
away;  and  as    on   one  group    of 
monkeys  leaving  off  their  clamours 
and  descending  to  the  ground  to 
obtain    berries,     the    outcry    was 
taken  np  by  another  farther  up 
the  water-course,     the   sportsman 
f^bo^d  that  the  obnoxious  tiger 
was  slowly  trayeUing  up  its  wind- 

iDgB. 

After  thus  following  up  the 
creataie  by  means  of  these  monkey 
allies  for  several  inile%  reaching  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  round  wluch 
the  streun  circled,  and  dashing 
across  it^  he  managed  to  arrive 
Teiy  much  out  of  breath  in  front 
of  the  tiger,  and  to  hide  himself 
behind  tl»  tldck  stem  of  a  tree  until 
he  BhoiJd  come  up.  Our  readers 
most  pardon  one  more  quotation, 
sstheyooald  not  be  better  intro- 
duced to  the  Bengal  tiger  at  home 
^  in  Oaptam  ForsySi's  graphic 
i^tal,  winch  is  sufficiently  vivid 
(we  have  ourselves  suffered  from  a 
finnilar  picture)  to  produce  a 
nightmare  of  the  most  terrific 
potency.  It  is  easy  to  &ncy  the 
gi^dawn  with  the  first  beams  of 
mondng  quivering  through  the 
*^topi  as  the  tiger  approached 
the  intrepid  sportsman. 

He  esnifi  on  in  a  long,  slouching  walk,  with 
ostaa  tBdMd  down  and  lookuig  ezacdy 


like  the  guilty  midnight  moxderer  he  ia. 
Hifi  miedeeds  eTidently  sat  heaTily  on  hie 
conscience,  for  as  he  went  he  looked  fear- 
fully behind  him,  and  up  at  the  monkeys 
in  a  beseeching  sort  of  way,  as  if  asking 
them  not  to  betray  where  he  was  going. 
He  waa  tzaTelling  under  the  opposite  bax^ 
to  where  I  was,  in  the  deep  shaidow  of  the 
overhanging  trees ;  but  when  nearly  op- 
posite me,  he  came  out  into  the  middle,  in 
the  faint  yellow  light  of  the  just  risen  sun, 
and  then  he  looked  such  a  picture  of  fearful 
beantj — ^with  his  velyety  step  and  un- 
dulating movements,  the  firm  muscles 
working  through  his  loose  glossy  skin,  and 
the  cruel  yellow  eyes  blinking  in  the  sun 
over  a  row  of  ivory  teeth  as  he  licked  his 
lips  and  whiskers  after  his  night's  feed. 
He  passed  within  about  twenty  yards  of  me, 
making  for  a  small  ravine  that  here  joined 
the  river  from  the  hills.  I  let  him  get  to 
the  mouth  of  this  before  I  fired ;  and  on 
receiving  the  shot  he  bounded  forward  into 
its  cover — a  very  different  picture  from  the 
placid  creature  I  had  just  been  looking  at, 
and  with  a  roar  that  silenced  the  chattering 
of  every  monkey  on  the  trees.  I  knew  he 
was  hit  to  death,  but  waited  till  the 
shikarries  came  up  before  proceeding  to  see; 
and  we  then  went  round  a  good  way  to 
where  a  high  bank  overlooked  the  ravine 
in  which  he  had  disappeared.  Here  we 
cautiously  peeped  over,  but  seeing  nothing, 
came  farther  down  towards  the  river,  and 
within  fifty  yards  of  where  I  had  fired  at 
him  I  saw  a  solitary  crow  sitting  in  a  tree, 
and  cawing  down  at  an  indistinct  yellow 
object  extended  below.  It  seemed  like  the 
tiger,  and  sitting  down  I  fired  another  shot 
at  it ;  but  it  never  stirred  to  the  thud  of 
the  ball,  while  the  crow,  after  flying  up  a 
few  feet,  perched  again  and  cawed  away 
more  lustily  than  befiffe.  We  now  went 
down  and  found  the  tiger  lying  stone  dead, 
shot  very  near  the  heart.^' 

We  are  not  told  whether  this  was 
a  man-eater,  but  in  the  spring  of 
1862  the  Captain  spent  nearly  a 
week  in  the  destruction  of  a  famous 
man-eater,  which  had  completely 
dosed  several  roads  and  was  sup* 
posed  to  have  devoured  over  a  hun. 
dred  human  beings.  He  occupied 
a  large  triangle  of  country  between 
the  rivers.  M6ran  and  Qanj&l,  stop- 
ping the  work  of  the  sleeper-con- 
tractors on  the  railway  in  course  of 
construction  in  the  NarbadiL  valley, 
and  striking  terror  into  a  breadth  of 
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not  less  than  thirty  to  forty  miles. 
Having  pitched  his  camp  in  this 
pleasant  country  nnder  a  splendid 
mango  grove,  the  Captain  was  laid 
np  for  some  days  by  a  sprained  ten- 
don, daring  which  time  sensational 
news  was  bronght  in  of  whole  fami- 
lies  of  tigers  waiting  in  the  river 
beds  to  be  killed,  and  at  length  that 
the  man-eater  had  stmck  down  a 
man  and  a  boy  on  the  high  road  abont 
ten  miles  away.  He  now  resorted 
to  severe  remedies,  which  after  a 
few  more  days  permitted  him  once 
more  to  resume  his  quest ;  but  in  the 
meantime  numberless  stories  were 
told  him  of  the  fearful  size  and 
appearance  of  the  man-eater,  of  its 
belly  pendant  to  the  ground,  and 
the  wlute  moon  it  bore  in  the  centre 
of  its  forehead — of  the  pork-butcher- 
like mode  in  which  it  would  detain 
a  party  of  travellers  while  it  rolled 
in  the  sand,  and  at  length  having 
inspected  them  all  round,  select  the 
fattest — of  his  power  of  transform- 
ing himself  into  an  innocent-looking 
woodcutter,  and  calling  or  whistling 
through  the  woods  till  an  unsus- 
pecting victim  approached;  and  how 
the  spirits  of  all  his  victims  rode 
with  him  on  his  head,  warning  him 
of  every  danger  and  guiding  him  to 
the  suitable  ambush  by  which  a  tra- 
veller would  pass.  It  is  worth  while 
noticing  the  despairing  terror  of 
the  people  which  such  superstitious 
and  imaginary  details  evince.  No 
clearer  proof  could  be  laid  before  a 
Western  reader  of  the  paralysing 
effect  which  a  man-eater's  ravages 
appear  to  produce,  when  no  man's 
life  is  safe  for  a  moment,  and  the 
whirr  of  every  quail  or  peacock 
which  springs  up  near  him  seems 
the  bound  of  the  fell  animal  which 
will  strike  him  down.  All  the  best 
shikarries  of  the  country,  together 
with  the  landowners  and  many  of 
the  ryots,  besieged  the  oamp  daily. 
Many  villages  were  utterlydeserted ; 
men  lived  in  barricaded  houses,  and 
only  left  them  when  compelled  by 
necessity,  and  then  in  large  bodies, 


shouting  and  beating  drums  as  tbej 
passed  along  the  roads.  This  bad 
gone  on  for  a  year,  and  the  countiy 
was  slowly  being  depopulated. 
Through  this  desert  then  the  sports- 
man rode  on  his  trained  elephant, 
preceded  and  followed  by  baggage- 
elephants,  and  protected  by  a  guard 
of  police  with  muskets  and  sbikar- 
ries  with  their  matchlocks.  Traces 
of  the  brute  were  seen  here  and 
there,  but  no  recent  ones,  while 
heaps  of  stones  at  intervals  showed 
where  a  traveller  had  been  strack 
down.  At  length  he  reached  a  spot 
where  one  of  a  party  of  pilgrims 
had  been  carried  off  the  day  before, 
and  discovered  the  sad  relics  and 
blood-stained  grass  which  yet  told 
of  the  tragedy,  and  pointed  out 
where  the  man-eater  hsA  dragged 
the  corpse  into  a  water-course  in 
which  its  remains  were  left.  It  was 
of  no  use  waiting  for  the  tiger  to 
return  to  its  horrid  feast^  as  this  one 
had  learnt  caution  and  never  ven- 
tured back  to  its  '  kill.'  AJl  the  rest 
of  that  day  in  extreme  heat  the 
party  beat  the  jungles  of  the  Moran 
river,  the  trackers  working  in  fear 
and  trembling  under  the  trunk  of 
the  sahib's  elephant  and  covered  by 
his  rifle  at  full  cock.  Returning  to 
camp  at  night,  one  of  the  men 
spied  the  great  square  footprint 
of  the  creature  they  were  searching. 
Early  next  day  the  Captain  care- 
fully beat  the  neighbouring  water- 
course, but  without  avail.  As 
he  was  sitting  down  to  breakfest, 
however,  some  men  brought  m 
word  that  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  camp  the  tiger  had  that  very 
morning  taken  away  one  of  them 
out  of  the  midst  of  their  drore  of 
bullocks  as  they  were  starting  from 
their  night's  encampment.  In- 
stantly securing  some  food  and  a 
bottle  of  claret,  the  Captain  mounted 
the  elephant,  and  pursued.  Soon 
he  startled  the  monster  from  the 
lair  where  he  was  devouring  the 
unfortunate  victim,  but  the  grass 
was  so  thick  he  could  not  obtain  a 
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sk)!.  All  that  day,  however,  he 
heldoa  after  him,  carefdlly  tracking 
die  footprints  through  a  difficult 
country,  and  allowing  him  no  rest. 
At  ni^t  the  Captain  slept  in  a 
tent  he  had  ordered  on  to  the  other 
river,  the  Ganjil.  Next  morning 
the  trail  was  renewed,  until  at 
length  the  tiger  was  &irly  ringed 
in  a  dense  cover  of  tamarisk  and 
jaman,  snrronnded  hy  the  river. 
After  a  short  rest  this  cover  was 
beaten  oat,  and  the  indefatigahle 
Captain  obtained  two  shots,  which 
told  on  the  tiger.  Immediately  the 
hrate  tamed,  and  with  loud  roars 
charged  him,  being  again  dropped 
into  the  water-course  by  a  shot  fired 
within  twenty  yards.  Once  more, 
hut  more  dowly,  he  picked  himself 
up,  when  the  sportsman's  elephant, 
heing  badly  handled,  spun  roxmd, 
and,  with  a  loud,  worrying  noise,  the 
tiger  sprang  on  to  its  back  and  be- 
gan clawing  its  quarters.  At  length, 
\ht  elephant  stopping  its  frantic 
career  for  a  moment,  the  Captain 
turned  round  in  the  howdali  and, 
seizing  the  opportunity,  put  the 
muzzle  of  his  rifle  to  the  skull  of 
the  tiger  and  blew  it  into  fifty  pieces 
with  the  large  shell  it  carried. 
Then  the  elephant  executed  a  kind 
of  I^fTrhic  dimoe  over  the  prostrate 
form  of  its  foe,  and  the  man-eater 
of  the  M<5ran  was  at  last  destroyed. 
It  would  be  easy  to  extract  many 
a  pleasant  anecdote  of  the  fauna  of 
Bengal  from  Captain  Forsyth's 
pages ;  but  a  little  consideration  is 
due  to  the  readers,  and,  probably,  all 
who  are  fond  of  hunting  craft, 
though  their  quarry  need  not  be  as 
fDrmidable  as  the  Boyal  tiger,  will 
now  find  their  way  to  this  book. 


Having  tracked  our  own  tiger  from 
his  birthplace  in  the  *•  nul '  to  the 
vei^ance  which  has  appropriately 
overtaken  his  deeds  of  blood,  a  few 
words  only  require  to  be  added.  It 
will,  probably,  be  long  ere  the 
tiger  (said  now  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease) will  be  extirpated  from  his 
native  jungles,  but  it  is  manifestly 
the  duty  of  Government  to  encourage 
its  extinction.  In  the  case  of  an 
animal  so  destructive  to  human  life, 
to  say  nothing  of  cattle,  neither 
half-measures  nor  allowances  on 
the  score  of  its  existence  being  con« 
ducive  to  cherish  a  manly  and 
exciting  sport  are  admissible.  Of 
course,  a  wealthy  rajah  might  here 
and  there  preserve  the  tiger  in  what 
the  Orientals  of  old  termed  a  para- 
dise, and  there  will  be  certain 
localities  where  the  race  may,  in  a 
wild  state,  maintain  a  precarious 
vitality,  but  the  country  would  be 
much  more  prosperous  were  the 
wild  stock  utterly  rooted  out.  Eng- 
landhas  not  suffered  in  manly  vigour 
and  daring  courage  since  Edgar 
tried  to  extirpate  its  wolves,  and  it 
has  prospered  indefinitely.  When 
a  wild  animal,  owing  to  mischievous 
and  predatory  habits,  comes  into 
collision  with  civilisation  it  must  be 
swept  away.  We  may  regret  the 
hard  necessity,  but,  if  man  is  to  re- 
plenish and  subdue  the  earth,  he 
must  likewise  have  dominion  over 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon 
it.  The  present  age  wastes  no  re- 
grets upon  the  gigantic  reptiles  of 
the  oolite;  that  brilliant  fnture 
which,  we  trust,  awaits  British 
India  will  assuredly  never  deplore 
the  disappearance  of  the  Royal 
tiger. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  BASTILLE. 


EVERYBODY  who  lias  been  to 
Paris  knows  the  Place  of  the 
Bastille,    with  that  July  Golmnn 
which  commemorates   what  sober 
histoiy  tells  ns  was,  after  all,  by  no 
means  snch  a  grand  achievement 
on  the  part  of  the  soveredgn  people. 
Parisians,    however,    will    always 
think  differently;    they  hold,  and 
will  hold,  that  that  a&ir  of  the  14th 
of  July,  1789,  which  ended  in  the 
mnrder  of  De  Laimay  and  his  hand- 
M   of   moalides  for    doing    what 
soldiers  always  onght  todo-ndefend- 
ing  what  has  been  entrusted  to  them 
— ^is  grander  than  Thermopyls9  or 
Bannockbum,  or  even  than  any  of 
Joan  of  Arc's  victories.     I  wiU  not 
say  the  Bastille  had   better  have 
been  left  standing ;  but  I  wish,  for 
the  sake  of  true  freedom,  that  the 
Paris  mob  had  had  the  nobleness  to 
spare  De  Launay  instead  of  brutally 
murdering  him  after  he  had  sur- 
rendered ;  and  I  wish,  for  the  sake 
of  history  writers  and  history  readers, 
that  those  who  sacked  that  State 
prison  had  had  some  idea  of  the 
value  of  State  archives,  instead  of 
flinging  them  out  of  the  windows 
along  with  the  broken  ftimiture  of 
the  rooms.     The  consequence  was 
that  the  true  history  of  the  Bastille 
has  never  been  written  till  now.     It 
has  been  all  guess  work  ;  for  every 
paper  referring  to  the  prison  was 
stored  up  in  the  place  itself,  and 
after    its    capture    these    lay  in 
heaps  in  the  courtyards,  sodden  with 
rain,  stained  with  the  wine  of  the 
volunteers     who    were    mounting 
guard,  plundered    by    'collectors,' 
tossed  about  as  rubbish,  until  some- 
body brought  the  matter  before  the 
Assembly,  and  what  documents  were 
left  were  carried  off  to  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Germain-in-the-Fields.     The 
Assembly  decided  that  these '  records 
of  regal  i^ranny '  should  be  printed 
at  once,  in  order  to  show  the  world 


what  a  hideous  system  the  Bevoln* 
tion  had  destroyed^  but^  like  many 
other  decisions  of  the  Awemblj,  the 
order  for  printing  was  never  carried 
into  effect.  From  St.  Germain's 
Abbey  the  archives  were  trans&rred 
to  the  Arsenal;  and  there,  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  M.  Bavsisson  dis- 
covered them  in  a  garret  mixed  in 
almost  hopeless  confusion  with  all 
kinds  of  worthless  papers. 

The  patient  labour  of  years  en- 
abled him  at  last  to  put  them  in 
order;  he  has  filled  up  most  of 
the  gaps  by  hard  work  in  public 
and  private  collections  in  France 
and  abroad,  and  about  a  year  ago 
he  published  the  dosing  volmne  of 
Archives  of  the  BasU&ey  showing 
how  things  really  were  mana^  in 
this  fortr^  of  aboslutism. 

That  is  just  what  the  Bastille 

was-^the  King's  private  prison.   I 

suppose  that  at  most  times  in  Eng* 

land  such  a  prison  would  havebeoi 

impossible.      The    Tower  had  a 

tendency   to    become    sach  under 

Henry  Vm.    and  Elizabeth;  bat 

the  tendency  was  sharply  repressed 

even  in  Elizabeth's  reign.    It  was 

still  more  sternly  checked  under 

her  successors ;  besides,  the  Stuarte, 

with  all  their  despotic  prodivities, 

always    acted    according   to  law, 

though  it  was  law  which  the  nation 

justly  disavowed.     The   Court  of 

Star   Chamber  was  a  court,  afler 

all,  where  matters  were  conducted 

by  regular  legal  process ;  and  ship 

money  was  by  the  Crown  lawyers 

pronounced  to  be  a  legal  impost, 

exacted  according  to  just  precedent. 

English    feeling,   indeed,  overrode 

such    legal    quibbles.       The   Star 

Chamber  was  not  a  court  to  which 

Englishmen    would    submit;   they 

tore  through  its  legal  forms  as  a  bee 

tears   through    the    meshes   of  a 

spider-web.      Lord   Keeper  Finch 

might   laboriously   hunt   up  pre- 
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cedents  for  ship  money,  but  the 
DEtioii  would  haye  none  of  it  for 
all  titti  We  know  what  happened 
to  CWlee  because  he  insisted  on 
govening  according  to  such  lawless 
kw;  sdn  what  he  goyemed  by 
WW  law  of  some  kind  or  other. 
It  is  impossible  to  oonoeiye  what 
woold  have  happened  to  him  if  he 
JadgOTemed  as  Louis  AiV.  and 
Lonis  XY.  did^  often  without  eyen 
m  pretence  of  law,  jnst  clapping 
ioto  the  Bastille  anyone  whom  they 
choee,  and  keeping  him,  or  her,  or 
it  {kit  chUdieia  of  seyen  were  clapped 
in  duiing  the  Jaasenist  '  reyiyals,' 
for  daring  to  go  into  spiiitoal  hys- 
tenea)  there  during  the  King's 
pleasure  without  anyone  in  the 
kingdom  asking  why.  We  can't 
&n^  an  English  king  so  acting, 
and  ibai  French  kings  did  so  act 
goes  &r  to  explain  that  dread  of 
erea  a  limited  monarchy  which 
brooght  about  the  Septennate. 

I  suppose  pressing  for  the  nayy 
was  the  only  English  institution 
wlnchbore  the  remotest  resemblance 
to  the '  right '  of  committing  to  the 
Bastilk.  But  my  object  is  not  to 
iQoraHse,  but  to  point  out  a  little 
how  this  'right'  was  exercised. 

From  its  foundation  in  1369,  by 
Hn^Anbriot,  Provost  of  Paris,  who 
liappened,  stxtmgely  enough,  to  be 
the  first  man  sent  to  it,  the  Bastille 
had  a  political  object ;  it  was  not 
60  mnch  meant  to  defend  Paris  as 
to  overawe  St.  Antoine's  suburb, 
tarbnlent  then  as  now,  and  ten  years 
Ufore  the  head-quarters  of  Marcel, 
|hat  'proTost  of  the  merchants '  who, 
if  he  had  managed  better,  might 
h»ve  cnrbed  French  absolutism  at 
the  ontset  and  have  made  the 
fierolution,  when  it  did  come,  take 
Diore  the  form  which  it  took  in 
^ghad.  Its  military  history  is 
*>on  told.  The  English,  beaten  out 
of  the  streets  of  Paris  by  the  Con- 
stable of  Bichemont,  five  years  after 
the  bttming  of  Joan  of  Arc,  took 
'^e  in  it,  but  were  soon  forced  to 
capitulate.  It  had  its  part  in  the 
'raiB  of  the  Fronde.     Turenne  (on 


the  King's  side)  was  beating  Cond6 
and  the  Frondeurs,  when  Mdlle. 
of  Montpenaier,  daughter  of  Oaston 
of  Orleans,  rushed  to  tiie  Bastille 
and  turned  its  guns  on  the  BoyaJists, 
giying  the  citizens  time  to  swing 
open  their  gates  and  let  in  the 
routed  Gond&ns,  and  then  to  force 
the  gates  back  in  the  hce  of  the 
baffled  Turenne. 

It  was  Bichelieu  who  first,  by  hiff 
plan  of  wholesale  imprisoninents, 
regularly  put  the  Bastille  wholesale 
to  what  from  that  time  became  its 
normal  use.  In  old  France,  as  in 
old  England,  the  rule  was  ihat 
eyerybody  should  be  tried  by  his 
peers;  but  the  Cardinal,  finding 
things  in  a  critical  state,  according 
to  thBLt  universal  French  rule  which 
cures  anarchy  by  despotism,  and  so 
(when  the  despotism  grows  weak) 
makes  the  pendulum  swing  round 
again  to  anarchy,  set  up  '  Coui'ts  of 
£gh  Commission,'  which  sat  as 
often  as  not  in  his  own  country 
house,  and  did  just  what  they  were 
bid.  Louis  XTV.,  who  really  be- 
Heved  that  *r6tat,  c'est  moi,'  and 
who  in  his  private  memoirs  wrote : 
'  The  will  of  God  is  that  eveiy  bom 
subject  should  obey  unquestion- 
ingly'  {sans  discemement),  carried 
out  what  Bichelieu  had  begun.  In 
fact,  the  old  power  of  life  and 
death  which  the  King  possessed  in 
the  original  royal  domain,  just  as 
nearly  every  marquis,  count,  and 
abbot  possessed  it  in  his  private 
domain,  somehow  managed  to  get 
.itself  extended  to  the  whole  of 
France;  and  'Laissez  passer  la 
justice  du  Boi  *  ( *  Clear  the  way  for 
the  King's  officers  of  justice '),  which 
once  was  nothing  more  than  what 
most  feudal  lords  might  have  said 
of  their  'justice,'  became  a  lawyer's 
phrase  to  denote  that  a  lettre  de 
cachet  bore  down  all  the  decrees 
of  the  multifarious  bailiwicks, 
seneschalships,  prSsidiauXf  parlia- 
ments, grueries,  courts  of  aids, 
admiralties,  and  what  not,  each  of 
which  had  its  own  special  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  chaos  of  feudal  law.  Such 
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a  lot  of  little  conrts — like  our  courts 
leet  and  baron  and  pie-powder  and 
hanaper — ^no  wonder  people  were 
sick  of  them,  and  turned  to  the 
uniformity  of  despotism  with  some- 
thing like  relief. 

Louis  XIY.  soon  gave  them 
uniform  despotism  to  their  hearts* 
content.  All  forms  even  of  '  High 
Commission'  were  thrown  aside; 
a  slip  of  paper  with  the  words  *  Put 
So-and-so  in  the  Bastille,  and  keep 
him  there  till  fiarther  orders,'  signed 
hy  the  King  and  cotmtersigned  by 
one  of  the  Ministers,  was  enough. 
If  *  So-and-so'  was  a  person  of 
quality,  a  squad  of  mousquetaires 
handed  him  the  order,  and  he,  as  in 
duty  bound,  surrendered  himself; 
if  he  was  a  mere  citizen,  the '  archers 
of  the  watch '  looked  out  for  him 
at  nightfall  as  he  was  going  home, 
touched  him  with  a  white  wand, 
and '  hurried  him  into  a  carriage 
that  was  waiting  close  by.  The 
prisoners  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  who  were  simply 
shut  up  to  be  out  of  harm's  way 
and  those  who  were  accused  of 
some  definite  crime.  The  latter 
were  tried,  sooner  or  later,  by 
special  commission,  and  after  being 
found  guilty  were  tortured  into 
confession.  The  *  boot,'  which 
Lauderdale  and  James,  Duke  of 
York,  used  on  the  Scotch  Cove- 
nanters, was  one  kind  of  torture; 
the  other  was  to  lay  the  prisoner  on 
his  back,  force  a  funnel  into  his 
mouth,  and  pour  in  six  or  eight 
pints  of  water.  The  poor  wretch 
was  then  placed  on  a  mattrass  before 
a  roaring  fire,  and  when  he  recovered 
consciousness  he  wasmade  to  sign  the 
answers  which  the  pain  had  wrung 
from  him.  When  such  prisoners 
were  put  to  death,  it  was  either  by 
hanging  or  burning  alive.  For  the 
sake  of  human  nature  we  are  glad 
to  learn  that  the  president  of  the 
Commission  often  wrote,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  prisoner's  sentence,  a 
retentum,  i.e.  an  order  to  strangle 
him  while  the  fagots  were  lighting. 
Of  course   when  it  was  a  case  of 


heresy  there  was  no  thought  of 
such  tenderness ;  thus  a  poor  mad 
&natic,  Morin — ^who,  with  his  wife 
and  son  and  two  priests  and  a 
schoolmaster,  thought  they  were 
going  to  found  the  New  Jerusalem 
and  destroy  Babylon,  i.e.  the  Romish 
Church,  and  the  Beast,  i.e.  the  Pope 
— ^was  ruthlessly  burnt  aUve  in  1662. 
Poor  fellow,  his  PensSes  are  not 
worth  so  much  as  Pascal's;  but  the 
man  who  said,  '  Ood  Almighty  is 
not  a  wafer,'  and  *  you're  more 
likely  to  find  Christ  in  crosses  and 
suffering  than  in  bits  of  bread/  and 
who  ventured  to  protest  against 
that  ^fasting  Ocmimtmion^  whicb 
our  ritualists  are  making  sach  a 
point  of,  deserved  better  things 
than  to  be  roasted  alive  for  the  gra- 
tification of  a  well-dressed  Paris 
mob.  Yes ;  as  our  Newgate  hang- 
ings were  popular  with  fashiooable 
folks  of  Lord  Tomnoddy's  stamp, 
so  the  Paris  executions  used  to 
*  draw '  so  well  that  when  there  was 
a  burning  the  actors  took  care  never 
to  bring  out  a  new  piece.  This  was 
one  class  of  BaetOle-birds ;  the  other 
class  had  quite  a  different  life  of 
it;  they  were  like  debtors  in  the 
old  Fleet,  with  this  great  additional 
privilege,  that  the  King  paid  for 
their  food,  and  right  royally  con- 
sidered that  a  man  who  is  shut  np 
requires  to  be  better  nourished  than 
one  who  has  his  liberty.  Three 
bottles  of  wine  a  day,  including  one 
of  champagne,  three  good  meals- 
soup,  entrees,  a  hot  point,  and 
dessert — these  were  their  daily  ra- 
tions. No  wonder  some,  when  set 
free,  petitioned  to  be  taken  in  again : 
while  othera,  arranging  with  the 
governor  to  live  on  simpler  fare, 
and  to  share  the  savings  with  him, 
often  took  away  a  nice  little  sum 
when  their  term  was  over.  Then 
they  had  skittles,  billiards,  and 
tennis,  just  like  gentlemen  outside. 
To  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween  their  treatment  and  that  of 
men  like  Morin,  we  must  consider 
who  a  good  many  of  them  were ;  they 
were  persons  of  the  very  highest 
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'qnalitj/     Tima,  thoagh  the  laws 
against  duelling  were  very  strict, 
noblemen  would  fight ;  no  ordinary 
tribonal  oonld  touch  ihem.,  for  they 
were  noUes,  each  theoretically  with 
power  of  life  and  death  in  his  own 
hands;  so  they  were  sent  to   the 
Bastiile.    But  of  course  they  must 
not  be  dealt  with   like  low  here- 
tics;   the   very    object    of    their 
being  pnt   into     the    Bastille     is 
to  keep  them  from  the  degradation 
of  the  ordinary    tribunals.      For 
instance,   the    coach    of    Marquis 
riUeqnier  runs  into  the  coach  of 
the  Duke  of  Elbeaf  in  a  narrow 
Paris  street;  their  lacqueys  fall  to 
blows,  and  the  masters  soon  get 
out  and  join  in  the  fray.     Villequier 
is  Bastilled  until  the  '  marshals  of 
France/  who  had  the  jurisdiction 
in  such  cases,  decide  that   it  was 
no  dne),  but  only    an    accidental 
meeting.    The  Knight  of  Grancey, 
again,  thinking  Mdlle.  de  Nonant 
would  make  him  an  excellent  wife, 
carries  off  her  and  her  mother  and 
forces  the  daughter  to  marry  him  in 
his  fatiier's  chateau.     Her  family 
complain,  and  a  ^arc2d  du  corps  is  sent 
to  order  the  ladies  to  be  set  at 
h'berty.    The  Knight's  papa,  Mar- 
quis Grancey,     refuses;     but,     to 
show  that  he    is  a  loyal  subject, 
^e  goes  back     with    the    officer 
and  puts  himself  in  the  Bastille. 
The  King   is   so  touched  that  he 
issues  letters  of  grace   confirming 


ihe 


marriage.       Such    cases    are 


merely  noblemen's  jokes.  Here  is 
spmething  more  serious.  Ben6  de 
i  Hospital,  Marquis  of  Ghoisy  (sad 
^t  such  a  man  should  own  so 
honoured  a  name  as  that  of  THos- 
pi^),  treats  his  serfs  so  shame- 
fully that  the  cure  of  one  of  his 
parishes  preaches  about  his  con- 
duct. The  Marquis,  with  two 
of  his  pages,  waylays  the  cure, 
c^hes  Mm  as  he  is  walking  home 
with  a  fiffmer,  kills  the  farmer,  and 
stahs  the  cure.  The  poor  man  falls 
^  liis  prayers,  but  my  Lord  *  stops 
^  jaw'  by  breaking  it  with   the 

^OL.  xm. — ^NO.  LXXIV.     NEW  SERIES. 


butt-end  of  a  musket.  He  then 
makes  his  horse  kick  him  as  he  lies 
on  the  ground,  and  lastly  runs  his 
sword  through  his  ribs.  The  clergy 
take  up  the  case,  and  the  murderer 
is  brought  before  the  Paris  Parlia* 
ment ;  but,  before  the  trial  can  come 
on,  his  family,  a  very  powerful  one, 
get  an  order  for  putting  him  into 
the  Bastille.  After  he  has  been  in 
there  a  few  days  he  is  let  out  armed 
with  'letters  of  acquittal.'  We 
think  of  Morin,  burnt  alive  for  try- 
ing to  found  the  New  Jerusalem, 
and  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  hor- 
rors  of  the  French  Revolution. 

This  was  how  the  Grand  Mo- 
narque  understood  justice  about  the 
year  of  grace  1660.  But  the  pri- 
soners were  not  all  heretics  or  nobles ; 
in  minor  matters  it  was  not  the  bi^ 
fishes  only  who  were  caught.  A 
grocer  cries  out  against  the  mono- 
poly of  whale  oil ;  he  is  sent  to 
the  Bastille  to  improve  his  views 
of  political  economy.  An  archi- 
tect's  son  won't  take  orders,  in  spite 
of  his  father's  wish ;  he  is  Bastilled 
to  give  him  time  for  reflection.  The 
deputies  from  half  a  dozen  big 
towns  petition,  grovelling  on  their 
knees  in  the  royal  presence,  that 
their  old  franchises  may  no  longer 
be  set  at  nought.  The  King  treats 
them  kindly  enough,  and  orders  his 
Council  to  look  into  the  matter ;  but, 
since  no  one  but  the  intendants  had 
a  right  to  bring  things  before  his 
Majesty  for  discussion,  (see  a  simi- 
lar restriction  in  Mitford's  Tales  of 
Old  Japan),  he  sends  them  for  a 
few  weeks  to  the  Bastille  to  show 
them  that  'discipline'  must  be 
maintained.  Even  ambassadors  are 
not  safe,  if  they  belong  to  little 
States.  D'Alibert,  sent  to  nego- 
tiate a  marriage  between  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  and  a  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  is  clapped  into 
prison  for  showing  either  too  much 
or  too  little  zeal;  and  so  is  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg's  envoy 
(Bradenburg  then  was  not  even 
Prussian)   for  mentioning   to    his 
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jnaster  one  of  Louis's  many  love 
affairs.  All  this  was  in  the  grand 
style  suited  to  the  great  Loais. 
Under  his  great  -  grandchild  the 
thing  naturally  degenerated.  Louis 
XV.  let  anybody  and  everybody 
reign  for  him;  and  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  under  the  rule 
of  the  in&mous  Du  Barry,  there 
was  a  plan  reminding  us  of  that 
which  honourable  M.P.'s  used  to  act 
on  when  we  middle-aged  men  were 
very  little  boys :  I  mean  *  franking 
letters/  signing  their  names  every 
morning,  that  is,  in  the  comers  of 
ever  so  many  blank  folded  papers, 
(envelopes  as  yet  were  not)  which 
somebody,  perhaps  the  butler,  used 
as  often  as  not  to  sell  before  post 
time.  Ju5t  as  we  had  our  blank 
forms  of  letters  for  the  post,  pre- 
paid by  this  device  of  franking,  so 
the  Flinch  had  their  blank  forms 
of  letires  de  cachet;  and  these 
were  always  to  be  had  for 
twenty-five  louis.  Anybody  with 
2ol,  in  his  pocket  coidd  buy  the 
King's  sign-manual,  fill  in  the  name 
of  his  enemy,  and  get  him  put  away 
from  among  men.  Well  might  the 
Oov/rt  of  Aids  J  in  1770,  indignantly 
protest  that  nobody  was  safe,  for 
*  nobody  was  great  enough  to  be 
safe  from  the  hatred  of  a  minister, 
nor  little  enough  te  be  below  that 
of  a  tax-farmer's  clerk.* 

Under  Louis  AlV.,  as  I  said, 
things  were  managed  more  decently, 
though  despoticaBy.  The  Bastille 
was  perhaps  the  only  place  to  which 
Fouquet,  the  great-grandfather  of 
all  the  'masters  of  high  finance,' 
could  have  been  sent.  All  the 
courte  were  afraid  of  him ;  Comeille 
and  La  Fontaine,  blinded  by  his 
liberality  to  men  of  letters,  thought 
him  innocent;  many  believed  him 
the  victim  of  Colbert's  hatred ;  some 
thought  that  Louis  was  jealous  of 
his  magnificent  fetes  and  more  than 
royal  style  of  living;  some  even 
hinted  that  he  had  tried  to  win  the 
affections  of  La  Valliere  by  the  offer 
of  1 20,000  crowns ;  but  theseBastOle 
archives  prove  that  there  is  not  a 


doubt  of  his  guilt.  Louis,  a  wonder- 
ful  man  of  business,  went  over  all  the 
proofis  which  the  Chamber  of  the 
Arsenal  collected,  and  which  show 
that  Fouquet  had  reduced  plundering 
the  State  to  a  system.  He  paid  the 
State  creditors,  for  instance,  with 
paper,  which  they  never  could  get 
cashed;  and  when  their  patience 
was  exhausted  he  bought  up  these 
bonds  for  next  to  nothing,  and  paid 
himself  in  full  out  of  the  Treasiiiy. 
One  could  almost  wish  that  he  had 
had  the  water  torture  before  being 
sent  for  life  to  the  fortress  of 
Pignerol. 

Fouquet's  system  led  right  on  to 
the  baxikruptey  which  was  one  main 
cause  of  the  Revolution.  And  to 
stave  off  bankruptey,  pour  eombler  k 
deficit,  kings  and  ministers  had  re- 
course to  strange  expedients.  Eren 
Louis  XrV.  was  sadly  pinched  for 
want  of  money ;  and,  since  alchemy 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  he  canght 
abateh  of  alchemiste  and  sent  them  to 
the  Bastille  to  work  under  Govern- 
ment surveiUance.  They  were  allow- 
ed as  much  sulphur,  antimony,  arse- 
nic, and  anything]el8e  as  they  wanted, 
and  they  were  expected  to  give  gold 
in  return.  Hence  one  of  the  most 
notable  discoveries  of  that  time; 
of  course  the  police  found  no  gold, 
but  they  found  (what  they  had  long 
suspected)  that  these  seekers  for  the 
philosopher's  stone  were  poisoners, 
and  that  their  customers  were  to  be 
found  in  the  very  highest  ranks  of 
society.  Arsenic,  which  is  often 
said  to  kill  by  accumulation  of 
many  small  doses,  was  incapable 
of  detection  in  those  days,  when 
post-mortems  were  unknown;  and 
thus  poud/re  de  succession  became 
a  favourite  way  of  getting  rid 
of  anyone  who  stood  between  a 
man  or  woman  and  the  estate  or  the 
human  being  whom  they  coveted. 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  Brinvil- 
liers.  Voisin  was  a  plebeian  imi- 
tator of  hers,  doing  for  the  com- 
mon people  what  the  other  did  far 
the  noblesse^  to  which  she  herself  h^ 
longed.    The  humbler  artist  did  her 
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work  in  jnat  as  artistic  style  as  did 
the  marchioness.  A  batcher  in  St. 
Antoine  'administers  correction' 
to  his  gad-about  wife;  she  goes 
off  stTsight  to  Yoisin  and  quietly 
bnya  packets  of  powder,  which  make 
her  in  a  few  weeks  a  frolicsome 
widow.  A  carpenter,  dying,  leaves 
a  little  money;  mother  and  son 
can't  agree  about  it;  the  mother 
goes  to  Yoisin  and  gets  a  powder, 
bat  hefore  she  has  come  for  the  next 
the  son  has  been  there  too.  Yoisin 
keeps  them  both  in  hand,  deter- 
mined that  whoever  pays  her  highest 
shall  win ;  the  mother  gains  the  day. 
Besides  poisoning,  Yoisin  was  ready 
for  ereiy  other  land  of  villany.  She 
and  a  midwife  named  Lepere  are 
stated  to  have  procured  abortion  in 
10,000  cases,  and  the  number  of  new- 
bom  children  burnt  by  Yoisin  in  her 
magical  rites  is  reckoned  at  2,500. 
The  whole  stoiy  is  so  horrible  that, 
were  it  not  legally  attested  in  these 
arehiTea,  one  could  not  credit  it ;  it 
is  worse  than  the  worst  of  the  foul 
breams  of  witches.  The  confessions 
of  Yoisin  and  her  accomplices  were 
made  kmg  before  they  were  tor- 
tured, yet  one  would  fiun  hope  that 
some  of  the  reTolting  details  were 
doe  to  a  diseased  imagination.  Spi- 
ritoalism  is  contemptible  enough ; 
we  may  heth  nkful  that  it  is  only 
contemptible  when  we  read  of  the 
oicthods  which  these  wretches  used 
to  call  np  the  Devil  and  to  win  from 
^  for  their  dupes  *  the  flying  dol- 
jar/  which  was  no  sooner  spent  than 
it  fonnd  its  way  back  into  its  owner's 
pocket.  To  drape  a  room  in  black 
doth,  and  on  a  black  altar,  lighted 
with  bkck  candles,  to  slay  a  new- 
bora  babe,  while  a  priest  (for  priests 
were  fonnd  to  lend  themselves  to 
the  work)  went  through  a  vile  tra- 
vesty of  the  Mass,  was  one  of  the 
^  horrible  of  the  ceremonies; 
^e  are  too  bad  even  to  hint  at. 
It  is  a  Httle  consolation  that  Yoisin, 
who  had  made  100,000  crowns, 
>nd  was  leaving  France  under  a 
^  name,  was  caught,  tried,  and 


at  last  burnt  (Feb.  1680.)  She 
supped  gaily  the  night  before,  and 
sang  parodies  on  the  Church  hymns ; 
*  gave  her  soul  to  the  Devil  in  good 
style'  (genivment),  as  Madame  de 
Sevign6  has  it. 

Bat  all  Yoisin's  clients  were  not 
butchers'  and  carpenters'  wives 
and  lewd  young  women  of  the  baser 
sort  who  had  *  got  into  trouble.' 
Marie  Mancini,  Countess  of  Soissons, 
was  convicted  of  having  gone  to 
her  in  order  to  get  rid  of  La 
Yalli^re,  her  successfdl  rival  in 
Louis  XIY.'s  affections.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  it ;  the  proofs  are 
on  record.  The  order  was  issued 
to  arrest  the  Countess,  but  Louis 
told  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  to  give 
her  a  hint,  and  she  escaped.  Nor 
was  she  the  only  one  who  escaped  ; 
for  there  was  such  an  epidemic  of 
poisoning  that  the  magistrate  de 
la  Beynie  hesitated  to  go  on  with 
his  enquiries ;  he  found  they  were 
likely  to  compromise  very  exalted 
personages  indeed.  In  a  very  short 
time  he  had  147  prisoners  on  his 
hands,  and  he  qnestions  '  whether 
it  is  for  God's  glory  and  the  King's 
interest,  i.e.  tihe  interest  of  the 
State,  or  even  of  justice,  to  publish 
abroad  such  terrible  and  enormous 
crimes.'  Writing  to  Louvois,  the 
Prime  Minister,  in  1681,  he  says, 
^  l^ut  for  the  confessions  of  the  cri- 
minals I  should  scarcely  be  able  to 
credit  the  existence  of  such  a  traffic 
in  poisons.  Poisoning  is  the  com- 
mon remedy  for  femily  troubles. 
Human  life  is  put  up  to  sale  daily.' 
(One  poisoner  among  the  poor 
actually  undertook  the  job  for  the 
trifling  charge  of  30  sous.)  Thei^ 
was  such  a  panic  that  people 
gave  up  using  metal  drinking-cups 
and  took  to  glass ;  metal  might  be 
so  prepared  as  to  poison  the  drink 
poured  into  it.  At  a  dinner  every 
guest  had  his  own  silver  plate, 
brought  and  carried  home  again  by 
a  confidential  servant.  The  linen 
was  washed  at  home  and  *  got  up ' 
under  the  housewife's  own  eyes,  for 
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fear  the  master's  shirts  should  be 
made  shirts  of  Nessus.  Letters  were 
disinfected  as  if  it  had  been  time  of 
plague ;  and  ladies  gave  np  accept- 
ing bonqnets,  because  people  had 
been  known  never  to  recover  after 
smelling  at  a  poisoned  flower.  Even 
Bacine,  the  good  and  truly  pious, 
the  best  character,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  writers  who  adorned  that  bril- 
liant Court,  was  at  one  time  sus- 
pected of  being  a  poisoner.  These 
archives  show  that  enquiries  were 
secretly  set  on  foot  about  him,  and 
that  his  innocence  was  indisputably 
proved.  Indeed,  among  the  motley 
crew  who  dabbled  in  poisons  there 
was  not  a  single  literary  man  of 
the  slightest  pretensious  to  fame. 

Voisin     was     burnt      alive     in 
February  1680.  Madame  de  Garada, 
wife  of  a  *  master  of  woods  and 
forests,'  had  her  hand  cut  off  a  year 
afber.     Between  these  two  a  good 
many  met  their  just  punishment ; 
and  then  the  trials  suddenly  ceased, 
and  the  chamhre  ardente  left  off  its 
investigations.     Louis  made  up  his 
mind  that  de  la  Beynie  was  right, 
and  that  to  go  farther  would  bring 
a  scandal  on  the  whole  nation.  Other 
grand  Court  favourites  besides  the 
Countess  of   Soissons  were    com> 
promised.      Besides  the    villanous 
priests    who  were  executed  there 
were  many  other  clergymen  involved 
more  or  less  deeply  in  the  same  im- 
pieties. The  King,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  free  life,   was,    after   his   own 
fashion,  a  highly  religious  man,  did 
not  like  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  enemies  of  Catholicism  by  pub- 
lishing to  the  world  the  shame  of  its 
ministers.    The  guilty  were  allowed 
to  escape  into  foreign  parts,  or  to 
hide    themselves    in    monasteries. 
Public  opinion,  too,  went  round  in  a 
moment ;  from  being  *  the  fashion  ' 
poisoning    became    '  dreadful '    in 
everybody's  opinion ;  and  there  was 
really  no  need  of  further  prosecu- 
tions, for  society  at  once  ostracised 
all  the  guilty,   and  even  the  sus- 
pected. 

And  so  the  Bastille  ceased  to  be 


used  for  the  only  purpose  for  which 
the  highhanded  lawlessness  of  pro- 
cedure by  which  it  was  filled  could 
be  deemed,  if  not  laudable,  yet  par- 
donable.    If  anything  could  excuse 
such  an  arbitrary  system  it  was  tbe 
state  of  France  just  then.    Under- 
neath  all  the  brilliance,  and  the  po- 
lish, and  the  literary  glory  of  the  age 
of  the  Grand  Monarque  there  was  a 
mass  of  foul  corruption  which  the  or- 
dinary historian  never  suspects,  but 
of  which  these  *  archives'  paint  all 
the  revolting   details.     The  ordi- 
nary tribunsJs  were  slow,  and  often 
powerless ;    it   was    necessary  to 
strike  sharply  and    at   once.     If 
Louis  had  confined  himself  to  this, 
instead  of   seeking  to    make  the 
Bastille  a  sort  of  reformatory  for 
grown-up   children  of  the  higher 
classes,  few  would   complain.    No 
one  pities  the  prisoners;  the  pity 
is  that  they  could  not  have  been  le- 
gally, instead  of  illegally,  dealt  with. 
We  too  have  had  our  panics,  accom- 
panied with  more  or  less  straining 
of  the  law;  but  this  flying  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  arbitrary  pnnish- 
ment,  to  the   'King's  justice*  in- 
stead of  to  judges*  justice,  is  a  sign 
of  the  difference   between  France 
and  England  at  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century.     The  one  met 
the  new  age  of  thought  firee  and 
aspiring,  the  other  met  it  in  fetters, 
of  which  it  felt  the  ignominy,  yet 
which    it    could    not    throw  off. 
Hence  during  that  eighteenth  cen- 
tury France  was  steadily  decaying, 
England  as  steadily  gaining  strength 
— that  strength  which  enabled  her 
to  stand  (yea,  to  thrive  and  grow) 
under  the  terrible  strain  of  the  long 
war. 

The  first  revolution  was  a  fi*ntic 
effort  on  the  nation's  part  to  get 
rid  of  this  decay.  How  &r  it  snc- 
ceeded,  whether  it  succeeded  at  all, 
no  one  can  yet  say.  But  it  was 
because  institutions  like  the  Bas- 
tille flourished,  and  were  as  a  matter 
of  course  wantonly  abused  by  vile 
creatures  like  those  who  surrounded 
Louis  XV.,  that  so  violent  and  costly 
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an  effort  for  national    health  was 


The  Bastille  helped  to  bring 
about  the  Hevolation.  But  that  is 
no  reason  why '  the  sovereign  people ' 
should  be  made  out  such  wonder- 
ful iieroes  for  capturing  it.  They 
mimaged  to  cut  the  chains  of  the 
drawbridge,  and  then  walked  in. 
The  story  of  their  dead  falling  in 
heaps  high  enough  for  their  sur- 
Timg  comrades  to  mount  the  wall 
is  of  course  a  *  myth.'  So  is  all 
that  was  written  at  the  time  about 
the  wretched  state  in  which  the 
prisoners  nsed  to  be  kept.  There 
were  generally  a  few  Morins  *  lost ' 
in  solitary  confinement,  whose  lot 
no  donbt  was  very  hard,  and  out 
of  whose  sad  circumstances  the  tales 
of  the  liberators  regarding  the  seven 
whom  they  actually  did  release  may 
have  been  evolved ;  but  the  great 
majority  lived  in  very  comfortable 
quarters,  kept  up  their  games  in  a 
way  to  excite  the  envy  of  outsiders, 
and  fared  sumptuously  every  day 
at  the  King's  expense.  It  was  not 
the  regulations  of  the  Bastille  which 
did  the  mischief;  it  was  the  lawless- 
ness of  the  mode  of  punishing. 
Had  Louis  XIY.  been  the  wisest 
and  best  of  despots  the  case  would 
be  just  the  same ;  your  good  despot 
is  nearly  as  bad  as  a  bad  one,  for 
you  have  no  guarantee  that  he  will 
not  be  succeeded  by  a  bad  one. 


Nay,  his  very  goodness  is  mis- 
chievous, for  it  makes  people  sub- 
mit unrepiningly  to  arbitrary  con- 
duct which  they  would  not  bear 
from  a  worse  man.  It  is  well  for 
England  that  James  11.  was  neither 
wise  nor  good.  If  he  had  been 
highly  popular  we  might  now  havo 
all  been  Papists.  Because  Louis 
XIV. 's  popularity  made  Frenchmen 
(as  a  man's  popularity  always 
does  make  them)  willingly  blind 
to  his  arbitrariness,  therefore  the 
French  Bevolution  came  to  rid  the 
earth  of  the  people  who  would  traffic 
in  blank  lettres  de  cachet^  and  who 
made  the  closing  scenes  of  Louis 
XV.'s  reign  so  shameful  that  no 
efforts  of  lus  successor  were  able  to 
set  the  fabric  of  monarchy  up  again. 
Thank  God,  we  have  never  had  a 
Bastille;  and  this  is  one  thing 
which  has  helped  to  keep  classes 
from  sundering  as  widely  as  they 
did  in  France.  Here  and  there  an 
English  nobleman  (far  too  many  at 
certain  times)  has  been  wickedly 
foolish  or  basely  tyrannical ;  but 
they  never  found  ready  to  their 
hand  (as  the  French  noblesse  did) 
an  instrument  which  would  lend 
itself  alike  to  the  pettiest  revenge 
and  to  the  most  diabolical  cruelty, 
and  which  that  noblesse,  unhappily 
for  itself  and  for  the  nation,  did  not 
scruple  to  use  for  both  purposes. 

H.  S.  F. 
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THE  ILLTRIANS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 
AN    ETHNOLOaiOAL    AND    PHILOLOGICAL    ESSAY. 


THROUGHOUT  the  whole  course 
of  Greciaa  history,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  fall  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  we  meet  with  a 
people,  distinct  from  the  Gbeeks  in 
race  and  language,  inhabiting  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  plains  and  on  the 
sea-coast  they  disappeared  before, 
or  were  merged  in,  the  Hellenic 
tribes;  but  in  the  mbnntain  fast, 
nesses  of  Thrace  and  Illyria,  and  in 
the  vast  basin  of  the  Danube,  they 
maintained  their  individuality  and 
independence.  Such  is  everywhere 
the  history  of  an  aboriginal  people, 
when  their  territories  are  encroached 
on  by  a  nation  possessing  or  ca- 
pable of  higher  civilisation,  and  in- 
tellectually, even  if  not  physically, 
superior. 

The  early  history  of  the  Greeks 
is  lost  in  the  clouds  of  fable,  each 
tribe  tracing  its  descent  from  a 
common  ancestor  whose  name  they 
bore,  and  who  in  his  turn  is  inva- 
riably sprung  firom  one  or  other  of 
the  gods.  In  these  mythiccd  pro- 
genitors modem  criticism  recog- 
nises only  an  impersonation  of  the 
race,  a  consciousness  of  a  common 
nationality ;  and  in  their  divine  pa- 
rentage an  expression  of  the  pride 
of  ancestry,  so  strong  wherever  the 
commercial  spirit  has  not  sup- 
pressed  the  genius  of  chivalry  and 
romance. 

Greece,  however,  produced  at  a 
later  date  two  intelligent  historians, 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides ;  and 
with  the  aid  of  their  more  or  less 
authentic  narratives,  as  well  as  of 
the  statements  and  allusions  scat- 
tered through  the  literature  of  the 
Greeks,  certain  conclusions  have 
been  drawn  from  a  scientific  study 
of  the  myths  and  traditions  of  the 
heroic  and  poetic  age. 


The  earliest  history,  or  what  can 
be  fairly  so  called,  represents  a 
struggle  for  ascendency  between 
two  peoples  distinguished  as  Pelasgj 
and  Hellenes,  of  whom  the  former 
appear  in  the  character  of  the  ori- 
ginal  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  as 
intruders.  Whether  these  were 
originally  distinct  £a.milies  of  the 
Aryan  stock,  or  whether  the  Hel- 
lenes were  but  a  more  vigorous 
branch  of  the  same  root  as  the 
Pelasgians,  cannot  be  decided  with 
certainty  from  classic  history;  far 
althougn,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
the  Hellenic  writers  constantly 
speak  of  the  Pelasgi  as  barbariaDS, 
that  is,  as  speaking  a  language  nn- 
intelligible  to  them,  such  diver- 
gence might  easily  have  been 
brought  about  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hundred  or  a  thousand  years 
between  races  originally  the  same, 
but  of  whom  one  had  advanced  to 
the  highest  civilisation  and  Galtnie, 
the  other  remaining  in  a  rude  and 
illiterate  state.  To  a  German,  if 
incapable  of  appreciating  linguistic 
affinities,  the  Englishman  or  Swede 
is  as  unintelligfible,  or,  as  a  Oreek 
would  have  expressed  it,  as  much  a 
barbarian  as  is  a  Frenchman;  and 
the  difference  would  be  greater  if 
one  race  had  been  left  behind  by  the 
other  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment. 

Previous  to  6.0.  1500  we  find  the 
Pelasgi  proper  occupying  Arcadia, 
ArgoUs,  and  Achaia;  while  other 
trijbes,  now  considered  to  be  merely 
subdivisions  of  the  same  family, 
possessed  the  remainder  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus and  all  Northern  Greece, 
excepting  the  southern  part  of 
Epirus  and  the  fastnesses  of  Mount 
Olympus,  which  were  held  by  clans 
of  hardy  mountaineers,  known  as 
Hellenes,  Dorians,  ^olians,  &c. 
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Dnriiig  the  next  400  years  the 
Hellenic  tribes,  emerging  from  their 
strongholds,  droye  the  Pelasgian 
popn^tioBS  from  the  plains  of  the 
Pedoponnesnsto  the  moimtains  in  its 
interior,  or  to  islands  and  isolated 
hedUands;  and  about  the  close  of 
tiie  twelfth  century  b.c.  a  Pelasgian 
tiibey  the  Thessali,  crossing  the 
Pindiis,  spelled  the  Boeotians  and 
iSoHanB  from  the  country  to  which 
they  afterwards  gave  their  name. 
A  general  movement  of  the  Hellenic 
tribes  followed,  each  pushing  the 
other  farther  south,  and  many  of 
them  migrated  to  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minoar,  where  they  founded  colonies 
on  the  Lydian  and  Carian  shores. 
The  Pdasg^  remained  undisturbed 
in  Arcadia  alone ;  in  the  rest  of  the 
Peloponnesus  they  were  lost  in  the 
now  dominant  Hellenic  race,  or 
found  a  refuge  in  the  rocky  isles  of 
the  iBgean  Sea. 

In  the  histories  of  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  notices  occasionally  oc- 
cur of  Pelasgians  who,  though  in 
contact  with  the  Hellenes,  retained 
in  theirdays  their  distinct  nationality 
andlanguage.  Herodotus  (OZio,lyii- 
Iriii)  distinctly  states  that  the  Pe- 
las^  who  dwelt  in  Chreston  and 
other  towns  in  Macedonia,  spoke  in 
his  time  a  language  which  had  no- 
thing  in  common  with  that  of  the 
Greeks,  and  identifies  them  with 
the  Pelasgi  who  formerly  spread 
OTer  the  greater  part  of  Greece. 
He  refers  the  Athenians  themselves 
to  the  same  race,  presuming  that 
thej  had  changed  their  language 
when  they  amalgamated  with  the 
Greeks.  Thucydides,  describing 
the  population  of  the  peninsula  of 
Acte  and  the  adjacent  shores  of 
Thrace,  says  (A  109)  that  they 
consiated  of  barbarous  tribes,  mixed 
together,  and  speaking  two  lan- 
gnages,  some  being  Ghalcidians, 
but  the  greater  part  Pelasgi  of  the 
same  race  as  those  who  formerly 
inhabited  Attica,  and  whom  he 
calls  by  their  own  name  of  Tyrseni. 

Speaking  of  the  Amphilochi,  who 


inhabited  the  country  east  of  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  he  distinguishes 
between  those  who  had  become  Hel- 
lenised  and  those  who  still  remained 
barbarians  (B.  68).  And  Strabo 
says  that  the  Epirotic  tribes  were 
mixed  with  Blyrians,  and  spoke 
two  languages,  meaning  either  that 
the  Epirotic  tongue  was  distinct 
from  the  Blyrian,  or  that,  like  the 
modem  Albanian,  they  used  their 
own  vernacular  as  well  as  the  Greek. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Pelasgi 
is  wrapped  in  obscurity.  Homer 
(IL  B.  840)  speaks  of  the  clans  of 
Pelasgi,  whoinhabitedfertileLarissa^ 
and  distinguishes  (B.  68 1)  Pelasgian 
Argos  from  the  Achsaan  city  of  that 
name,  though  the  same  epithet  is 
applied  to  the  latter  by  Euripides 
(PAcen.  263).  Indeed,  Argos  is 
believed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
Pelasgian  word  for  kingdom,  and  to 
have  been  at  one  time  applied  to  the 
whole  of  the  Peloponnesus  (I7.B.  1 08) . 
That  they  called  themselves  Tyrseni 
is  pretty  certain,  but  the  difficulty 
of  tracing  the  name  Pelasgi  to  any 
Greek  root  renders  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  this  designation,  Uiough 
given  to  them  by  their  Hellenic 
neighbours,  had  been  drawn  from 
their  own  language,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Teutonic  nations,  known  to 
one  another  as  Teutschen  or  Deut- 
schen,  i.e.  the  mutually  intelligible 
people,  were  called  by  the  Romans 
Germani,  or  warriors  (cf.  Beer, 
g^ierre,  &c.,  and  m<m).  Tyirseni 
was  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  into  Tyrrheni,  and  by  the 
latter  confused  with  the  Tosci  or 
Tuscans,  an  Italic  tribe,  whose 
proper  title  was  Rasena ;  but  true 
Pelasgic  Tyrrhenians  were  found  in 
Italy  along  the  coasts  of  the  Adri- 
atic, immigrants  probably  rather 
than  aborigines,  like  the  Greeks  who 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
B.C.  founded  their  colonies  on  the 
coasts  of  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy. 

The  conquest  of  Greece  by  Philip 
of  Macedon,  B.C.  338,  carried  the 
Hellenic  language  and  civilisation 
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into  Thracse,  the  petty  states  of 
which  had  already  been  reduced  by 
his  arms.  In  Epims  and  to  the 
north  of  the  HsBmns  the  barbarians 
still  retained  their  independence 
for  two  hnndred  years,  when  they 
Buccnmbed  to  the  resistless  power 
of  Borne,  supplying  soldiers  to  her 
legions,  and  slaves  to  her  markets, 
until,  exhausted  by  this  constant 
drain  on  their  resources,  enervated 
by  the  luxury  and  vice  of  the  de- 
generate Byzantine  Empire,  and 
broken  by  previous  inroads  of  the 
Goths,  they  were  almost  swept  away 
by  the  torrent  of  Slavonic  invasion, 
which  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 
•centuries  of  the  Christian  era  poured 
forth  horde  after  horde  from  the 
regions  north  of  the  Carpathians, 
.and,  overflowing  the  great  valley  of 
the  Danube,  stopped  only  before  the 
gates  of  Adrianople  and  Saloniki. 

Two  provinces,  though  lying  in 
its  course,  were  enabled  to  present 
a  successful  resistance  to  the  foe, 
either  from  their  natural  advantages, 
or  from  the  military  superiority  of 
their  inhabitants.  When  the 
Emperor  Aurelian,  a.d.  272,  had 
found  it  impossible  to  protect  Dacia 
from  the  Goths,  and  therefore 
abandoned  that  province  to  the 
barbarians,  he  removed  the  Roman 
colpnists  to  the  plains  between  the 
Eastern  Carpathians,  the  Danube, 
and  the  sea,  which  were  in  conse- 
quenxse  known  as  Dacia  Aureliana. 
With  their  aid,  the  native  popu- 
lation, Romanised  and  trained  to 
the  use  of  arms,  checked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Slavonic  invaders,  who, 
passing  westwards  and  south- 
wards again  met  an  irresistible 
barrier  in  the  mountains  dividing 
Epirus  from  Moesia  and  Thrace. 

When,  therefore,  we  behold  in  the 
oppressed  and  insignificant  nation- 
alities of  Albania  and  of  Moldo- 
Wallachia  the  sole  representatives 
of  what  was  once  one  of  the  great 
European  families;  who,  though 
now  numbering  barely  six  million 
souls,  have  through  two  thousand 


years  withstood  extermination  or 
absorptionalikeby  Greek  civilisation, 
Slavonic  barbarism,  and  Turldsli 
oppression,  and  who  in  the  case  of 
the  Albanians  have  even  retained 
their  ancient  language  in  compara- 
tive purity ;  whether  we  contemplate 
them  as  ethnologists,  as  philologers, 
or  as  historians,  we  cannot  but  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  their  present 
social  and  political  condition. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  the 
ancient  Epirus  are  knowu  to 
Western  Europeans  as  Albanians; 
by  the  Turks  they  arc  called 
Amaouts,  both  words  being  corrup- 
tions of  their  Greek  appellation, 
Arbanites,  or  Albanites,  which  may 
possibly  be  traced  to  the  name  of 
Albonenses,  given  to  a  tribe  of 
Libumi  by  Pliny  (Nat,  HisL\ui  21). 
They  call  themselves  Skipetars, 
from  their  own  word  trKiire,  a  monti- 
tain.  The  limits  of  the  Albanian 
language  may  be  roughly  described 
as  marked  by  the  river  Drino  on 
the  north,  the  range  of  Pindns  to  the 
east,  and  the  river  £[alamos  to  tbe 
south,  excepting  in  the  town  of 
Janina,  where  Greek  is  spoken  with 
great  purity.  Albanian  villages  are, 
however,  scattered  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Mount  Pindus,  on  tht 
opposite  coast  of  Calabria,  and  in 
the  island  of  Hydra  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Morea. 

They  are  a  rude  and  illiterate, 
but  brave  and  warlike  race.  Inured 
from  childhood  to  the  use  of  arms, 
they  scorn  servile  occupations,  and 
leave  even  the  most  laborious  duties 
of  agriculture  to  their  wives.  In- 
deed, the  abject  social  condition  of 
women  among  them  is  the  darkest 
blot  in  their  national  character. 
Rude  hospitality,  unswerving  ad- 
herence to  a  strangely  confused 
code  of  honour,  and  devotion  to  their 
leaders,  the  wild  virtues  of  a  semi- 
civilised  state  they  exhibit  in  a  high 
degree.  Byron,  in  his  Ohdlde  Barold 
(canto  ii.  st.  46-72),  graphically 
describes  the  manners  and  appear- 
ance of  the  Southern  Albaniaofi,  aa 
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observed  by  him  in  his  visit  to  the 
pasha  of  Janina. 

Tlie  language  of  the  Albanians  is 
diyided  into  two  principal  dialects, 
the  G^hian  and  Toskhian,  spoken 
respectiTely  in  the  northern  and 
soQthem  provinces,  corresponding 
to  the  ancient  Ulyria  and  Epiros. 
Those  Albanians  who,  after  the 
death  in  1467  of  the  heroic  George 
Castriot,  better  known  as  Scan- 
derbeg  (Iskander,  or  Alexander  Bey), 
settled  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  still  pre- 
^enre  their  language;  and,  indeed, 
possess  something  of  a  literature, 
with  a  poet,  Girolamo  di  Bada,  still 
or  till  lately  living. 

The  Albanians  employ  the  Greek 
alphabet  modified  by  dots  and  lines 
oTer  OP  mider  some  of  the  letters. 
The  nomber  of  foreign  words  in- 
corporated into  their  language  ex- 
ceeds 50  per  cent,  of  their  whole 
Tocabnlary.  Arndt,  from  an  analysis 
of  the  only  dictionary  to  which  he 
bad  access,  referred  one-sixtieth  to 
a  Slavonic,  one- eighteenth  to  a 
Turkish^  one-eighth  to  a  Greek, 
one-hflh  to  a  Latin,  and  one-seventh 
to  a  Teutonic  source,  leaving  only 
3,477  words  of  native  origin  out  of 
a  total  of  7,560.  This  residuum, 
however,  though  not  borrowed  from 
any  other  of  the  existing  languages 
of  Eorope,  was  for  the  most  part 
tiaoeable  from  roots  distinctly 
Aiyan,  thus  establishing  its  claim 
to  be  recognised  as  another  primi- 
tive member  of  that  great  family. 

Colonel  Leake,  from  a  review  of 
the  political  changes  which  the  pro- 
vince has  undergone,  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  extraneous 
words  will  be  found  to  present 
themselves  in  numbers  pretty  closely 
proportioned  to  the  depth  and  dura- 
tion of  the  impression  which  each 
nee  of  foreigners  has  made  on  the 
native  population,  whether  as  a 
Rsdt  of  conquest,  or  by  the  gentler 
and  slower,  but  no  less  effectual 
means  of  commercial  intercourse 
and  of  ecclesiastical  influence. 

The  €beek  words  frequently  bear 


evidence  of  their  having  been 
adopted  from  the  Romaic,  and  not 
from  the  classic  Greek ;  the  Latin, 
though  absolutely  more  numerous, 
are  less  so  than  in  the  languages  of 
Western  Europe ;  as,  indeed,  we 
might  have  expected,  from  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  arms  never  com- 
pletely subjugated  these  warlike 
mountaineers,  and  from  the  entire 
neglect  of  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  Rome  by 
their  scarcely  more  cultivated  de- 
scendants. Each  wave  of  Teutonic 
invasion  which  swept  over  Italy 
broke  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Adriatic;  or,  parted  by  the  Vene- 
tian gulf,  overran  the  two  peninsu- 
las simultaneously.  Goths,  Pi-anks, 
and  Normans  successively  founded 
kingdoms  or  dukedoms  in  lUyria, 
as  in  Italy.  So  early  as  the  fifth 
century  Alaric  was  undisputed 
master  of  all  Epirus,  Illyria,  and 
Thrace.  After  this  we  find  Sidis- 
mund,  a  Gt>thic  duke  of  Albania, 
accompanying  the  mighty  Theodoric 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Eastern 
Empire ;  and  when,  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, the  Emperor  Justinian  re- 
annexed  Dalmatia  to  the  Roman 
Empire,  we  find  the  Goths  in  great 
force  in  that  province. 

The  first  swarm  of  those  Normans 
who  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the 
later  emperors  was  invited  over 
from  Italy  by  a  Bishop  of  Deabolis. 

In  I  i  85  the  Franks  effected  settle- 
ments on  the  coasts  of  Greece,  and 
occupied  Thessaly  and  Macedon 
with  their  troops;  while  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Crusades 
(1095-12  74)  the  coasts  of  Albania 
were  frequented  by  Germans  and 
French,  who  made  Durazzo  their 
chief  dep6t  on  the  eastern  route. 

That  Slavonic  words  are  not 
more  numerous  is  indeed  a  matter 
of  surprise,  and  a  proof  of  the 
independent  spirit  of  the  native 
Albsoiians. 

Such  then  are  the  sources  whence 
the  Albanians  have  drawn  the 
strange    medley  of    words    which 
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form  iheir  Tocabnlary ;  but  the 
sbsngest  part  of  it  is  the  utterly 
capricious  maimer  in  which  these 
have  been  selected,  setting  at 
defiance  the  best  established  laws 
of  theoriginand  growthof  language. 

For  example,  tiie  numerals,  which 
are  usually  among  the  last  words 
a  people  would  think  of  borrowing, 
are  some  of  them  plainly  derived 
from  the  Latin.  Along  with  such 
peculiar  forms  as  yiatrre  (6)  and 
vui^ET  (20) ;  and  with  h  (2),  rpi  (3), 
common  to  all  Aryan  languages,  we 
meet  with  Karep  (4),  Ktyr  (100), 
/iiye  (1,000);  clearly  the  Latin 
quatuor,  centum,  and  mille. 

The  pronouns  are  partly  derived 
from  the  Greek,  especially  in  the 
oblique  cases. 

Among  nouns  in  common  use, 
and  generally  considered  primitive, 
we  find  man  expressed  by  viepty 
which  reminds  one  of  the  Greek 
&ytip,  but  woman  bv  fpov^  a  purely 
German  word  (fr&u),  spelt  in  Greek 
letters !  Brother  is  /3cAa,  good  Al- 
banian, but  brotherly  is  expressed 
by  the  almost  comical  barbarism 
fparipyioT !  Good  is  /itf^pe,  while 
I3ad  is  KciK  ^  the  Gh:«ek  kcucoq  ;  earth 
is  h,  but  heaven  is  ku\  ^  Gr.  KoiXoVf 
Lat.  coBlum.  Beast  is  he^pe,  which 
may  be  aUied  to  the  Greek  drjpa,  or 
the  German  Thier,  but  bird  is  (of. 
Among  adverbs  we  notice  the  same 
variety,  kctov  =  here,  aryc  or  yicaxa 
ss  there,  but  before  is  vrapa,  as  in 
Greek.  Sometimes  we  have  the 
choice  of  a  native  or  of  a  borrowed 
word,  as  irovvoty  or  tfipmiy^  which 
both  mean,  to  serve,  the  latter  akin 
to  the  Latin  servire ;  iroKt  bs  com- 
panion,  is  from  the  Latin  socius,  in 
which  the  c  was  pronounced  like  k  ; 
KatroKt  =  a  cottage,  is  the  Italian 
casola ;  laaovpt  ^  desire,  airepetre  = 
hope,  and  rcvra  =  tent,  contain  in- 
ternal evidence  of  their  having  been 
derived  from  the  French;  and 
(TKpovaiy  ^  to  write,  is  either  the 
Latin  scribere,  the  Italian  scrivere, 
or  the  German  schreiben.  Lastly, 
while    the     indefinite     article    is 


the  same  as  the  numeral  one,  m, 
ve,  fem.  vu,  vio,  from  the  root 
common  to  all  the  Aryan  langoages, 
the  definite  article  is  expressed  by 
the  affixes  o,  £,  or  1,  according  to 
the  gender  and  termination  of  the 
noun,  or  of  ayta  in  the  case  of 
some  feminines  ending  in  a.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to 
this  position  of  the  definite  article 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  WaUachian  to  the  old 
niyrian. 

Those  words  which  cannot  be 
otherwise  accounted  for,  we  may 
safely  assume  to  be  the  remnants  of 
the  primitive  language  of  Blyria, 
especially  when  we  find  evidences  of 
the  same  roots  in  the  WaUachian; 
but  unfortunately  the  ancients 
considered  the  langoages  of  the 
barbarians  as  beneaUi  their  notice. 
Dioscorides,  however,  tells  us  tlmt 
fiayreia  was  the  Dacian  for  a  bram- 
ble :  now  in  Albanian  this  is  part" 
^cf^pe,  frx>m  fMavv  =s  a  mulberrji  and 
ftppa^  a  thorn ;  while  fiavhv,  a  md- 
Dorry  tree,  approaches  very  nearly 
to  the  fiayrua  of  the  Gbeek  phy- 
sician. 

Those  who  may  be  curious  for 
further  information  respecting  the 
Albanian  may  refer  to  Xylander, 
Die  Spra^he  der  Alba/neser^  870., 
Frankfort  1835 ;  G.  Stier  in  the 
Kieler  Monatschrifi,  1854;  Vincenn 
Dorsa,  Bicerche  e  pens^ieri  sugU 
Alham^ ;  Leake's  Researches  tft 
Greece^  1814;  and  the  best  and 
most  recent  authority,  J.  G.  von 
Halm,  Alhwnesisohe  Studien,  Vienna, 
4to.,  1853. 

The  WaUachian  language  is 
spoken  over  a  far  wider  area,  in- 
cluding not  only  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  in  Turkey,  but  great 
part  of  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania, and  of  Bessarabia  in  Russia, 
but  everywhere  interspersed  with 
tracts  occupied  by  Magyars,  Sla^ 
vonians,  or  Germans.  Even  in 
Moldo- Wallachia,  or  Roumania  as 
it  is  now  called,  the  Koumans  con- 
stitute  but  half  of  the  popuktion, 
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wliile  tbeir  number  within  the 
limits  of  Hrmg&rj  was  estimated  by 
Ghowanetz,  in  1 851,  at  2,400,000. 
In  all,  they  may  mnster  tbroaghout 
the  tliree  Empires  between  four 
and  fire  millions. 

TbeEomnans  ofiPer  an  exact  paral- 
lel to  the  case  of  the  Romanised  Celts 
of  Gaol  and  Iberians  of  Spain,  who, 
thongh  they  have  receiyed  bnt  very 
little  infnsion  of  Roman  blood,  have 
each  adopted  the  language  of  the 
oonqneror  with  his  arts  and  civi* 
lisatkni;  while  in  a  remote  comer 
of  Gaol,  and  in  the  vaUeys  of  the 
Spamah  I^rrenees,  their  Inrothers  in 
blood,  the  Breton  and  the  Basqne, 
retain  to  this  day  their  ancient 
langoages  almost  unchanged;  so 
betweenthe  mormtains  of  Pindns  and 
the  rocky  shores  of  the  Adriatic  the 
Siipetar  has  maintained  his  speech 
and  hisindependence,  while  the  Ron. 
mans,  though  still  occupying  their 
orighml  seats,  and  probably  pre- 
serving their  Dacian  blood  in  con- 
siderable purity,  exhibit  in  their 
kogoage  but  faint  traces  of  their 
UlTriaa  extraction. 

Pro&BBor  Pott  (in  his  Etymolo^ 
^iscke  Forechungen)  thus  sums  up 
the  mntnal  relations  of  the  Albanian 
ftnd  the  Wallachian  langniages : 

Thej  contain  (be  says)  besides  some  few 
sTnt&etie  ooincidenoes,  nearly  the  same 
elcmefits  in  their  dictionaries,  bnt  in  dif- 
ferant,  almost  in  inverse,  proportions.  In 
Albaoian  the  original  jQlyrian  element 
prepoodeiates ;  in  Wallachian  it  is  repre- 
Knted  by  a  very  small  percentage.  The 
l^D  prepondemtes  in  Wallachian;  of 
Ivrkish  the  Albanian  contains  mnch,  the 
Wallachian  little — it  has  instead  a  small 
^3gredient  of  Magyar  or  Hungarian  words. 
Oreek  is  fonnd  in  bothc  in  Wallachian 
c^eHj  through  ecclesiastical  influence,  in 
Albanian  from  commezdal  intercourse,  and 
then  generaUy  Romaic,  finally  Wallachian 
hit  admitted  many,  and  Albanian  few 
SlaTonic  words. 

A  form  of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet, 
which  in  its  turn  is  founded  on  the 
Greek,  was  at  an  early  period  intro- 
<iaced  by  the  Russians,  and  has 
^^  added  to  from  time  to  time 
^    it    now    numbers    forty-four 


letters.  Repeated  efforts  have  been 
made  to  adapt  the  Roman  alphabet 
to  Wallachian,  until  there  are  no 
less  than  fourteen  distinct  alpha- 
bets in  use;  but  that  of  Alexi,  which 
first  appeared  in  1826,  seems  likely 
to  supersede  all  others.  The  Rus- 
sians violently  oppose  this  move- 
ment ;  and  during  their  occupation 
of  the  Danubian  provinces,  in  1 848, 
went  so  &r  as  to  bum  the  poems 
of  Eliade  Radulesco,  who  bad 
greatly  aided  the  progress  of  a  na- 
tional spirit  and  literature  among 
the  people. 

Like  other  Romanic  languages, 
the  Wallachian  has  made  use  of 
the  Latin  pronoun  ille  to  expi*ess  the 
definite  article,  but  it  suffixes  it  to 
the  noun.  This  position  of  the 
article  is  common  to  the  Albanian 
and  to  the  Bulgarian  dialect  of  the 
Slavonic.  On  this  Max  Miiller 
merely  remarks  that,  while  the  old 
Roman  was  at  liberty  to  say  homo 
Ule  or  Ule  homo^  the  Western  Euro- 
pean  nations  chose  the  latter,  and 
the  Wallachians  the  former  position. 

Pott  suggests  that  this  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Albanian  and  Walla- 
chian is  derived  from  their  common 
lUyrian  origin ;  and  one  might  go 
even  further,  and  attribute  its  pre- 
sence in  Bulgarian  to  the  existence 
of  an  Llyrian  substratum  in  that 
Slavonic  race,  unless  indeed  it  were 
adopted  by  the  Bulgarians  from 
mere  association  with  their  Blyrian 
neighbours,  just  as  the  Danes  use  a 
separate  preposition  borrowed  from 
the  German,  instead  of  the  suffixed 
article  of  other  Scandinavian  dia- 
lects. 

Like  its  Latin  sisters,  Wallachian 
has  dropped  the  infiections  of  the 
noun,  but  by  retaining  one  in  the 
oblique  case  of  the  article  it  is  en- 
abled frequently  to  dispense  with 
the  use  of  prepositions. 

Like  thenif  too,  it  has  lost  the 
neuter  gender,  and  in  the  conjuga- 
tion of  the  verbs  an  auxiliary  has 
replaced  the  inflections  of  the  past 
and  future  tenses.     The  formation 
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of  the  fiiture,  however,  deserves  a 
separate  notice:  while  in  French, 
Itolian,  Spanish,  and  Portngnese,  it 
is  obtained  by  suffixing  to  the  in- 
finitive of  the  verb  the  present  tense 
{or  its  last  syllable)  of  the  verb  to 
h(we;  in  Wallachian  it  is  formed 
by  prefixing  that  of  the  verb  I  will. 
That  je  chanierai,  noits  chantercmsj 
are  thus  formed  is  proved  by  a 
comparison  of  the  Proven9al,  the 
oldest  of  the  Romance  languages, 
in  which,  instead  of  je  vous  dirai 
and  nous  vous  dirons,  we  find  dir  vos 
ai  and  dir  vos  em. 

In  Wallachian,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  same  structure  of  the 
future  as  in  the  Teutonic  and 
modem  Greek:  Jo  voiu  canta,  tu 
vei  canta,  el  ve  canta,  noi  voiu 
-canta,  voi  veti  canta,  eli  voru  canta. 
Though  Wallachian  contains  a  re- 
siduum of  Illyrian,  and  a  consider- 
able admixture  of  Slavonic,  Greek, 
and  Turkish  words,  it  is  in  the 
main  a  Latin  language,  and  its 
grammar  essentially  Latin.  To 
anyone  familiar  with  the  other 
members  of  this  family,  and  with  a- 
few  rules  as  to  the  changes  under- 
gone by  words  in  their  passage 
from  the  Latin,  its  acquisition  is 
easy.  Thus  the  Latin  I  between 
two  vowels  becomes  r,  as  sol  (solis) 
=  so'are,  mel  (mellis)  =  miere ;  ct 
becomes  ft  orpt,  as  doctor  =  dofter, 
pectus  =  peptu ;  qu  becomes  p,  as 
aqua  =  apa,  quatuor  =  patru  ;  cl 
becomes  ch,  as  includere=inchidu; 
and  a;  =:  «c  as  executio  =:  scutura  or 
scoate. 

The  construction  of  sentences  is 
simple,  inverted  phrases  being 
sparingly  used,  and  the  pronuncia- 
tion is  soft  and  musical.  The  na- 
tional ballads  are  often  very  beau- 
tiful, marked  by  a  refined  and 
tender  sentiment,  and  an  ardent 
love  for,  and  admiration  of  their 
native  land.  They  are  simply  bards 
or  Lautori,  who  are  at  once  poets 
and  minstrels.  These  Lautori  are 
for  the  most  part  gipsies,  and, 
strange  to  say,    the  gipsies  were 


until  the  present  generation  slaves, 
the  absolute  property  of  the  govern- 
ment,  or  of  plivate  individuals. 
But  of  late  several  literary  men 
have  appeared  among  the  Boumans, 
and  works  of  poetry,  history,  and 
fiction  have  issued  from  the  Radnl- 
esco  press. 

The  Hon.  H.  E.  Stanley,  who 
was  for  many  years  British  Consul 
at  Bucharest,  and  felt  a  deep  sym- 
pathy with  the  national  and  literary 
life  of  the  Boumans,  speaks  of  the 
peasantry  as  lively,  simple,  fiiendly 
to  strangers,  and  free  from  the 
bigoted  antipathy  to  members  of 
the  Western  churches  so  character- 
istic of  the  Slavonian  Christians. 
The  nobles  he  describes  as  com- 
bining Oriental  ease  and  hospitality 
with  Western  refinement,  and,  except 
in  parts  of  Wallachia  where  they 
entrust  the  management  of  their 
estates  to  Greek  bailiffs,  as  takini^ 
great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
tenantry. 

Mr.  Stanley,  however,  stands 
almost  alone  in  his  favourable  esti- 
mate of  the  Roumaa  character.  Mr. 
Paget,  an  English  gentleman,  but 
naturalised  and  owning  land  in 
Transylvania,  stigmatises  them  as 
proud,  ignorant,  lazy,  and  dirty 
beyond  description.  Chovanetz  de- 
scribes them  as  good-natured  and 
hospitable,  but  ignorant,  idle,  de- 
ceitful, and  passionate.  Supersti- 
tious in  the  extreme,  their  imagina- 
tions are  filled  with  vampires  and 
lemurs,  while  fortune-tellers  and 
witches  ply  a  thriving  trade.  Still 
more  recent  authorities  assure  ns 
that  the  shameless  profligacy  of  all, 
even  the  highest,  classes  in  Bucharest 
surpasses  anything  to  be  met  with 
in  the  most  immoral  cities  of  Western 
or  Southern  Europe. 

The  Albanians,  though  a  wild 
and  predatory  people,  have  for 
many  generations  given  little  or  no 
trouble  to  the  Turks.  They  have, 
for  the  most  part,  embraced  the 
Mahomedan  faith,  and  have  no 
sympathy     with     the     Slavonian 
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Christiaas  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 
They  h&ve  not  forgotten  and  will 
nexer  forgive  the  cruelty  and 
treachery  shown  by  the  Greeks  in 
the  war  of  independence,  especially 
the  butchery  in  cold  blood  of  the 
Albanian  garrison  of  Tripoli tza,  to 
whom  the  insurgents  had  promised 
an  hooourable  capitulation. 

Not  so  the  Koumans :  while  the 
recollection  of  Russian  and  Austrian 
occupations  has  destroyed  aU  sym- 
pathy  which  they  might  otherwise 
hare  felt  towards  their  Christian 
neighbours,  they  are  slowly  but 
sorely  relaxing  their  allegiance  to 
the  Sidtan. 

They  have  already  succeeded  in 
uniting  the  two  provinces  of  Mol- 
dayia  and  Wallachia  under  one 
prince,  in  defiance  of  the  persistent 
endeavours  of  the  Porte. 

Their  internal  administration  and 
autonomy  is  complete;  they  have 


their  own  ministry  and  legislative 
chambers,  their  own  army,  and  a 
small  naval  force  for  the  protection 
of  their  commerce;  only  in  the 
payment  of  a  small  annual  tribute, 
and  in  the  absence  of  separate 
diplomatic  representation,  and  of 
independent  belligerent  rights,  do 
they  still  remain  under  Ottoman 
suzerainty.  Though  their  nume- 
rical weakness  will  always  preclude 
their  attaining  a  place  among  the 
European  powerb,  and  from  their 
want  of  military  prowess  they  can- 
not unaided  challenge  the  Turks  in 
the  field,  it  is  yet  highly  probable 
that,  under  the  firm  and  prudent 
guidance  of  Prince  Charles  of 
HohenzoUern,  they  will  ultimately 
cast  off  these  last  evidences  of  sub- 
jection, and  acquire  an  entire  poli- 
tical, as  they  have  a  national,  inde- 
pendence. 
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ERASMUS. 
PART  n. 


W'HILB  on  hifl  way  to  Bale  for 
the  second  time,  Erasmns  en- 
joyed the  company  of  his  friend 
More  for  some  months  in  Flanders, 
whither  the  latter  had  heen  sent  on 
an  emhassy  along  with  Gnthbert 
Tanstall  and  Richard  Sampson, 
afterwards  Bishops  of  London  and 
Chichester  respectively.  This  visit 
of  More  to  Flanders  is  memorable 
from  his  having  employed  his  ieisnre 
there  in  composing  the  Utopia,  The 
second  book  was  added  afterwards, 
to  show  the  Eang  the  reasons  that 
made  the  author  demur  to  giving 
him  his  services.  The  manuscript 
was  confided  to  the  hands  of  Eras- 
mus, who  saw  it  through  the  press. 
Once  more  at  B&le,  Erasmus  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  learned  society 
at  Froben's;  for  the  printer  was  in 
those  days  the  centre  of  a  system 
of  luminaries.  Here  he  first  met 
Beatus  Rhenanus,  his  devoted  ad- 
mirer through  life,  and  editor  and 
biographer  after  death;  here  too, 
Gerard  Lystrius,  who  composed 
the  notes  to  the  Lcuus  StulUtUB. 
Bilibald  Pierckheimer,  like  Rhenan- 
us, a  scion  of  the  school  of  Schelo- 
stadt,  joined  him  in  his  labours  on 
St.  Jerome.  Zwingle  came  to  B&le 
on  purpose  to  see  him,  and  swore 
eternal  devotion;  and  (Ecolampa- 
dius  and  he  struck  up  a  close  friend- 
ship. With  those  who  were  united 
to  him  by  merely  literary  sympa- 
thies these  pleasant  relations  con- 
tinued unaltered  to  the  last.  But, 
a  few  years  pass  away — and  Eras- 
mus is  openly  rejoicing  in  the  death 
of  Zwingle  and  Glcolampadius.^ 


As  yet,  however,  all  was  Bmooth ; 
and  when  what  was  regarded  bj 
contemporaries  as  the  most  impor* 
tant  work  of  Erasmus*  life  came 
out — ^his  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment— none  were  louder  in  their 
acclamations  than  the  future  Swiss 
Reformers,  though  there  was  a 
monk  of  Erfurt  who  disliked  the 
leanings  displayed  in  the  annota- 
tions. The  Novum  InstrumBnturn, 
as  it  was  first  entitled,  displayed  tiie 
name  of  Leo  X.  on  the  title-page, 
Erasmus  having  taken  the  prudent 
liberty  of  securing  the  Pope's 
countenance  for  this  work  instead 
of  for  the  SL  Jeromey  the  latter  being 
dedicated,  according  to  original 
intention,*  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  importance  of 
Erasmus'  labours  did  not  He  in  the 
direction  of  popularising  a  know- 
ledge of  the  New  Testament,  which 
had  ah-eady  been  translated  into 
many  of  &e  modem  langnages, 
but  in  consummating  the  work 
begun  by  Laurentius  Valla,  and  aim- 
ing a  death-blow  at  the  Divine  right 
of  the  received  text.  All  the  trans- 
lations made  had  been  drawn  with- 
out inquiry  from  the  text  of  Jerome, 
which  was  recognised  through- 
out the  Middle  J^^Bj  and  formed 
the  basis  of  that  authorised  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  A  critical  edi- 
tion was  a  novelty  in  the  religions 
world  of  the  day,  and,  like  all , 
novelties,  impious.  Very  re- 
spectable divines  were  found  to 
maintain  the  inspiration  of  the  ac 
cepted  version  on  the  ground  that 
to  admit  a  single  error  was  to  com. 


*  Zvingle  lost  his  life  on  the  field  of  battle  in  1531,  while  engaged,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Swiss  pastors,  in  exhorting  the  troops.  Erasmus  writes :  '  Bene  habet  qnod  duo 
Cfjftjphm  perieront,  Zuinglins  in  ade,  (Ecblampadius  paolo  post  febri  et  apostemste. 
Qttod  si  illis  favisset  'ErudXiof,  actum  erat  de  nobis.'— C^.  iii.  1422,  B. 

'  Seatus  Hhenanns,  Letter  to  Charles  V. 
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promise  eveiythiDg.     EdMrard  Lee, 

afterwards  chaplain  and  almoner  to 

Heniy  Ylll.,  was  one  of  the  most 

aimojiBg  and  Telentless  of  the  an- 

tagonistiB  raised  np  against  Eras- 

mns  b^  the  Novum  Instrumentwm, 

A  criise  whose  opinions  were  better 

worth  consideration  was  the  learned 

Spaniard,  James   Lopez     Stnnica, 

who  is  said  to  hare  set  Erasmus 

right  on  many  points,  but  who  did 

not  Ml  to  bring  against  him  the 

charge    of    Arianism,     inevitably 

consequent   upon    the  removal  of 

the  Three    Heavenly    Witnesses. 

Stonica's  allnaion  to    Erasmus  as 

'steeped  in  the  butter  and  beer  of 

his  coontiy/  with  the  remark  of 

the  latter  tiiat  it  was  too  bad  on 

such  slight  grounds  to  have  the 

sospidon  of  an  out-and-out  heresy 

fiis^ned  upon  him  *  by  a  brazen- 

&oed  bofibon,'  signify  no  more  than 

a  specnlative  difference.' 

But  if  the  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  fonnd  hot  opponents,  it 
also  foond  no  lukewarm  friends, 
and  those,  too,  of  the  kind  that  were 
most  valuable.  Leo  X.  publicly 
oongratolated  the  editor.  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  who  was  then  engaged  on 
the  CWplutensian  Polyglot,  ex- 
pressed high  approval ;  as  did  also 
Cudinal  Campeggio.  Adrian  of 
Utrecht^  though  no  patron  of 
letters  afberwiods  as  Pope,  now 
lent  sapport  to  his  countryman. 
The  book  came  through  the  press 
at  Bile,  under  the  entire  sanction 
of  Lonis  Bems,  bishop  of  the 
^iiocese.  The  Englishmen  of  note, 
Warham,  Fisher,  Tunstall,  More, 
Fox,  and  others,  were  on  the  same 
side  to  a  man — ^the  last-named, 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  de- 
claring that  he  found  the  Latin 
version  affixed  by  Erasmus  to  be 
better  than   ten  commentaries,  so 
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much  light  did  it  throw  upon  the 
original. 


id  the  felicitations  of  his 
great  friends  some  laudatory  .Greek 
verses  reached  Erasmus  as  a  tribute 
of  admiration  £rom  a  young  student 
at  the  University  of  Tubingen,* 
concerning  whom  (Ecolampadius 
wrote  to  him  in  terms  of  praise 
the  highest  possible,  saying  he  was 
worthy  the  love  of  Erasmus  the 
First,  since  he  was  likely  to  turn 
out  Erasmus  the  Second.  One 
time,  when  Beuchlin  had  visited 
the  school  of  George  Simler,  in 
Hesse,  he  had  found  the  present 
student  of  Tiibingen  a  promising 
boy  of  ten,  and,  as  the  young 
scholar  was  a  kinsman  of  his  own, 
had  taken  a  particular  interest  in 
him,  making  him  the  invaluable 
present  of  a  grammar  and  lexicon, 
and  Gnecisinghis  name  of  Schwartz- 
erd  into  Melancthon. 

A  different  note  was  struck  when 
a  letter  reached  Erasmus  from 
George  Spalatin,  full  of  compU- 
meniary  remarks  on  his  New  Testa- 
ment, but  asking  him  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  friend,  whose  name  is 
not  mentioned  (it  was  Martin 
Luther)  to  reconsider  the  questions 
of  the  ^righteousness  of  works' 
and  *  original  sin,'  and  the  amount 
of  authority  to  be  attributed  to 
Augustine. 

But  Luther  has  not  yet  blighted 
the  happiness  of  Erasmus,  though 
the  baldP'ol  star  is  rising.  As  yet 
we  see  in  Erasmus  only  the  hon- 
oured scholar,  whose  poverty  is 
chiefly  the  fault  of  his  own  fastidi- 
ousness and  love  of  independence, 
or,  rather,  of  a  kind  of  Bohemianism 
that  makes  him  prefer  begging  for 
the  supply  of  his  momentary  wants 
to  makmg  the  slightest  engagement 
of  a  permanent  natura     In  this 


'  '  QioB  feiat  ex  talibus  lemmatis,  velut  a  aciiiT&  perfrictse  frontis,  impingi  soBpicionem 
gamiDjB  hsereseoe?'— Op.,  ix.  317,  0,  D. 

*  See  Br,  Op.,  ill.  1595,  F.  The  verses,  which  were  sent*  by  Bhenanos,  are  there 
giyen. 
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respect,  and  no  other,  the  monk 
was  alive  in  the  breast  of  Erasmus. 
The  magnificent  offers  made  by 
Francis  I.  through  the  g^reat  French 
scholar,  BudsBus,  and  enforced  by  a 
personal  visit  from  the  Bishop  of 
Paris,  Stephen  Poncher,  a  declared 
admirer,  failed  to  draw  him  out  of 
the  Netherlands,  where  he  had 
been  since  finally  quitting  England. 
With  Bndffius  Erasmus  had  of  late 
been  carrying  on  a  correspondence 
before  the  eye  of  the  world.  Up 
to  this  time  the  reputation  of  the 
French  scholar  was  chiefly  grounded 
on  a  treatise  of  prodigious  learning 
on  the  Boman  as  and  its  parts. 
His  Commentarii  lAnguoz  Oroecce 
was  not  pubhshed  till  long  after- 
wards,  in  1529.  In  the  field  of  law 
the  name  of  Budasus  associates  itself 
with  his  Annotations  on  the  Pan- 
dects. The  correspondence  between 
the  French  and  Dutch  scholars  was 
a  curious  experiment  how  aggra- 
vating it  was  possible  for  two  persons 
to  be  to  one  another  under  the  guise 
of  friendship.  If  any  touch  were 
wanting  to  intensify  their  secret 
jealousy,  it  was  deftly  given  after- 
wards by  Longolius,^  who  had  the 
ill-nature  to  publish  a  comparison 
between  them.  Pretending  to  praise 
impartially,  Longolius  covertly  as- 
signed the  palm  to  Budaaus.  Eras- 
mus wrote  to  Longolius  to  thank 
him  for  the  preference  he  had  shown 
for  his    rival.     He   had  heen    as 

Sirsimonious  (he  said)  in  praise  of 
udeus  as  lavish  in  that  of  himself. 
At  the  same  time  Erasmus  managed, 
under  show  of  running  himself 
down,  to  let  the  world  fully  under- 
stand that  he  thought  Budaaus  a 
very  dull  fellow.  Longolius  was 
admittedly  right  in  declaring  Bu- 
dsBus  to  have  the  advantage  over 
Erasmus  in  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  of  the  civil  law.  But  Erasmus 
is  on  our  tables,  and  Budseus  is  in 
the  Bodleian.    No  doubt  Longolius 


would  be  of  Bacon's  opinion  that  it 
is  the  straws  that  come  down  the 
stream  of  time. 

Admirable,  however,  as  is  the 
style  of  Erasmus,  there  is  a  place 
for  everything,  and  a  less  classical 
age  than  his  own  may  think  thai 
St.  Paul  could  have  afforded  to 
dispense  with  its  aid.  The  para- 
phrase of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans, 
published  at  the  close  of  15 17,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Cardinal  Grimani, 
proved  to  be  only  the  herald  of  a 
series.  At  last,  at  the  instieaiion 
of  his  friends,  Erasmus  laid  hands 
on  the  Gospels)  though,  to  his  credit 
be  it  said,  under  protest.  Matthew 
was  dedicated  to  Charles  V. ;  John 
to  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles; 
Luke  to  Henry  VIII. ;  Mark  to 
Francis  I.  But  leaving  Erasmus 
quietly  employed  on  these  and 
other  productions,  indulging  in  an 
intimacy  with  Ludovicns  Vives,  a 
young  Spaniard,  afterwards  Fellow 
of  Corpus,  and  with  Conrad  Gocle- 
nius,  Professor  of  Latin  at  LonYain, 
and  dividing  his  time  between  that 
place  and  B&le,  wc  must  turn  our 
eyes  for  a  few  moments  to  Saxonj, 
where  there  is  a  fierce  storm  brew- 
ing. 

The  Popes^  it  is  well  known,  bad 
at  their  disposal  during  the  Middle 
Ages  a  treasury  of  the  superflaons 
merits  of  Chnst  and  the  8ainU 
over  and  above  what  was  sufficient 
to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

Money  was  about  this  time  scarce 
at  Home,  and  large  quantities  of 
future  happiness  were  oonsequentlj 
on  sale,  the  kings  and  other  poten- 
tates of  Europe  to  receive  a  com- 
mission for  allowing  the  transactiou 
to  take  place  in  their  teiritories. 
To  the  Dominican  friars  was  en- 
trusted the  sale  of  Indulgences. 
People  of  culture  in  Europe  all 
thought  the  same  about  this  matter, 
but  there  was  one  man  who  said 
what  he  thought.     It  was  on  the 


■  The  one  man  beyond  the  Alps  whom  the  fastidious  Italians  allowed  to  be  able  to 
write  Latin— that  is,  imitate  Cicero. 
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3igt  of  October,  1517,  that  Lnther 
posted  up  on  the  doors  of  the  palace 
chnick  at  Wittenberg  those  ninety- 
five  propositions  against  indnl- 
genoes  whicb  dismembered  Chris- 
tendom. In  the  smnmer  of  15 18 
Melancthon  joined  Lather  at  Wit- 
tenberg. Lather  obeyed  the  com- 
mand of  the  Papal  legate,  Gajetan, 
io  appear  before  him,  bat,  on  his 
demanding  retractation,  retired  in 
disgast  to  Saxony.  The  Elector 
Frederick  refosed  to  send  him  to 
Rome.  In  a  disputation  held  at 
Leipzig,  in  the  year  15 19,  between 
Dr.  Edc  and  Lather  on  the  Papal 
snpiemacy,  Lather  foand  out  that 
many  of  the  tenets  condemned 
by  the  Council  of  Constance  were 
part  of  his  own  creed,  and  that  he 
had  all  along  been  a  Hussite  with- 
out knowing  it.  This  proved  Huss 
rigbt.  The  irreYocable  step  was  yet 
to  be  taken.  On  the  loth  of  De- 
cember, 1520,  Lather,  already  cut 
off  from  the  Church,  burned  the 
Pope's  Bull  by  the  Holy  Cross  at 
Wittenberg. 

The  times  were  out  of  joint,  and 
Erasmus  was  by  some  expected  to 
set  them  rights  by  others  gravely 
suspected  of  having  set  them  wrong. 
If  any  satire,  couched  in  at  all  de- 
cent Latin,  issued  from  the  German 
press— and  it  teemed  with  such  pro- 
ductions— ^it  was  at  once  set  down 
to  Eiasmus,  who  sincerely  disliked 
the  licentious  personality  indulged 
in,  on  account  of  the  destruction 
which  it  seemed  likely  to  bring 
upon  the  cause  of  hones  lUerce  (Er, 
Op,/m.  1672,  A).  To  Erasmus  him- 
self Ihe  Lutherans,  so  long  as  there 
was  any  hope  of  his  joining  them, 
were  extremely  civil ;  and  he  was 
&t  first  almost  driven  into  their 
arms  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
o]^M)6ite  party,  who  persisted  in 
thinking  that  he  was  at  the  bottom 
of  aH  the  mischief.  But  Erasmus 
was  not  to  be  entrapped  into  an 


indiscretion,  though  the  lion  for  his 
benefit  roared  gently  as  a  sucking 
dove.  To  Melancthon,  endeavour- 
ing to  extract  some  panegyric  on 
Luther,  he  replied,  that  about  the 
excellence  of  Luther's  private  life 
all  were  agreed,  but  there  were  dif- 
ferent opinions  as  to  his  doctrine, 
and  that  for  his  own  part  he  had  not 
read  his  works.  A  letter  from  Lu- 
ther himself®  shortly  after  did  not 
extract  a  more  ardent  reply.  Eras- 
mus mingled  advice  with  affection, 
pointing  out  that  it  would  be  better 
to  attskck  those  who  abused  the 
Pope's  authority  than  the  Pope 
himself,  and  to  endeavour  to  reform 
the  universities  instead  of  pouring 
contempt  on  them. 

In  the  point  last  alluded  to  lies 
the  SQcret  of  the  confaslon  in  the- 
monkish  mind  between  Beuchlin 
and  Erasmus  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Luther  on  the  other.  At  an  early 
period  learning  had  been  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  the  clergy, 
and  their  contribution  to  human 
thought  remains  in  the  scholastic 
philosophy:  now  they  had  to  en- 
dure the  mortification  of  seeing 
their  monopoly  come  to  an  end. 
The  mendicant  friars  had  distin- 
guished themselves  above  the  rest 
in  the  learning  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Thomas  Aquinas  was  a  Dominican,. 
Duns  Scotus,  a  Franciscan ;  and  it 
was  the  same  Orders  that  were  now 
most  active  in  the  futile  attempt  to 
extinguish  the  new  light  that  was 
dawning  on  the  world.  To  the 
pretensions  of  Scholasticism  Eras- 
mus was  a  foe  every  whit  as  deadly 
as  Luther;  the  only  difference  being 
that  Luther  was  less  of  a  friend  ta 
a  better  learning.  The  intense 
hatred  of  the  monks  for  Luther  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  frightful 
expression  recorded  to  have  been 
uttered  by  a  Dominican — '  Utinam 
mihi  liceret  derUibtu  meia  demordere 
gulam  LtUheri!      Nihil  vererer  ore 


TOL.  xni.- 


■  Er,  Op,,  iii.  423.    The  letter  is  dated  March  31,  15 19. 
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adhuc  cruento  accedere  ad  corpus 
Oh/risUJ  ^  But  ihey  hated  Erasmus 
no  less,  and  bit  with  venom  at  the 
heel  they  felt  was  crushing  them. 
About  &e  theological  tenqts  of 
Luther  the  monks  knew  and  cared 
little.  To  them  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible difiference  between  him  and 
Erasmus.  The  real  heresy  was 
common  to  Beuchlin  and  Erasmus 
and  Luther.* 

It  was  true,  howeyer,  that  on 
questions  of  practical  Church-reform 
Erasmus  and  Luther  were  tolerably 
agreed;  nor  was  this  denied  by 
Erasmus,  although  certainly  never 
thrust  in  people's  faces.  But  Eras- 
mus was  through  life  the  consistent 
advocate  of  peace  at  any  price 
(except  when  wounded  in  his  litera- 
ry reputation),  and  he  was  sii^rely 
shocked  as  well  as  alarmed  at  the 
violent  means  taken  by  Luther  to 
secure  an  end  which  he  himself  con- 
sidered commendable.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  regard  to  those  deep 
speculative  questions  which  lie  at 
the  base  of  theology  as  well  as  other 
forms  of  thought,  Erasmus,  so  far 
as  he  held  any  opinions  at  all,  was 
quite  opposed  to  Luther.  Erasmus 
came  as  near  genius  as  common 
sense  could  carry  him ;  Luther  was 
a  genius,  but  of  the  moral  more 
than  the  intellectual  type.  All 
great  movements  of  the  human 
spirit  have  the  appearance  of  comiug 
from  without  rather  than  from  with- 
in. An  overmastering  impulse 
sweeps  the  leader  onwards,  and  com- 
municates itself  to  his  followers, 
who  lose  themselves  in  they  know 
not  what ;  nor  is  it  till  the  rush  of 
enthusiasm  has  spent  its  force  that 
their  successors  draw  breath  and 
recover  individuality.  Luther  was 
eaten  up  by  zeal  for  God's  house, 
and  applied  universally  the  only 
theory  which  he  felt  would  fit  him- 
self:  'Thy  grace  is  sufficient  for 


me.  *    While  Erasmus  was  dreaming 
of  a  peaceftil  internal  reform  and 
an  extension  of  tite  bounds  of  the 
Church  under  the  silent  inflaenoe  of 
culture,  Luther  was  making  that 
dream  impossible  ever  to  be  realised,  i 
The  old  bottles  were  destined  to  \ 
burst  from  the  new  wine  that  was 
fermenting  within    them.     For  a 
time,  indeed,    Luther   entertained 
great  hopes  of  Erasmus,  but  an  at< 
tentive  perusal  of  his  works  con- 
vinced him  that  the  resemblances 
therein  contained  to  his  own  views 
were  really  only  Buper£cial.     He 
foundErasmus  losing  credit  with  him 
every  day,  and  expressed  a  fear  that 
he  would  not  do  much  to  farther 
'  the  doctrine  of  Christ  or  of  God's 
grace.'       The   time   was  to  come 
when  Luther  would  be  speaking  of 
*  that  viper  Erasmus.'      We  must 
note  some  of  the  successive  steps 
that  led  up  to  this  consummation  of 
charity. 

The  reply  of  Erasmus  to  Luther 
before  alluded  to  was  published  hj 
the  Reformers,  and,  though  cold 
enough,  gave  great  offence  to  the 
orthodox,  particular  exception  being 
taken  to  a  passage  in  which  Erasmus 
says:  *I  vrrite  this,  not  becanse  I 
think  you  need  my  advice,  but  in 
the  hope  that  you  Mrill  always  go  on 
as  you  have  begun.'  A  tremendous 
clamour  was  raised  at  the  notion  of 
Erasmus  hoping  that  Luther  would 
goon  as  The  had  hegun^  and  though 
Erasmus  might  explain  to  Leo  X. 
that  this  was  only  a  polite  way  of 
speaking  to  a  stranger,  on  the 
principle  of  treating  a  noan  as  honest 
in  order  to  make  him  so,  it  was 
useless  to  expect  the  Dominicans 
to  understand  delicacy.  Equal 
indignation  was  roused  by  a  state- 
ment that  there  were  many  at  Lou- 
vain  who  sympathised  with  Luther 
— 'with  what  was  good  in  him, 
explained  Erasmus  to  the  Pope. 


'  Er.  Op.,  iii.  630,  0. 

'  'Ghnece  scire  hseresis  est,   expolite  loqui  hseresis  est;  qnicqnid  ipsi  non  fadunt 
beresifl  esC— ^.  Cjp.,  iii.  517,  C. 
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The  pablicatioa  of  another  of 
his  letters  embroiled  Erasmus  still 
more,  and  increased  his  irritation 
against  the  Lutherans,  who  were 
the  cause  of  all  his  woes.  The 
jonng  Cardinal  -  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  Albert  de  Brandenburg, 
though  he  had  himself  been  inte- 
rested in  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
iras,  setting  cupidity  apart,  of  a 
liheral  tarn  of  mind,  entertained 
a  great  admiration  for  Erasmus, 
and  even  felt  uncertain  what  line 
of  action  to  take  up  with  respect 
to  Lnther.  To  testify  his  esteem 
for  Erasmos  he  sent  him  a  present 
of  a  golden  cup,  the  messenger 
employed  being  Ulrich  Ton  Hutten, 
a  protege  of  the  Archbishop's,  who 
at  that  time  folly  shared  his  patron's 
admiration  for  Erasmus.  In  writing 
to  thank  the  Archbishop,  Erasmus 
took  the  opportunity  of  pntting  in 
a  plea  on  behalf  of  the  Reformers, 
declaring  his  belief  that  they  meant 
well,  though  some  of  the  statements 
in  their  writings  might  require  to 
betaken  with  considerable  allowance, 
the  hke  of  which  might  be  said  of 
Peter  Lombard  himself,  not  to 
mention  Cyprian  or  Jerome.  At 
the  same  time  he  expressed  un- 
bounded contempt  for  the  divines 
who  were  clamouring  against  Luther 
without  having  read  his  works,  and 
who  had  not  a  word  on  their  lips 
except  'heresy,  heretics,  heresiarchs, 
schism,  and  Antichrist.'  This  letter 
(dated  Not.  i,  15 19)  Erasmus  put 
into  the  hands  of  Hutten,  confiding 
in  him  to  deliver  it  or  not  as  he 
might  think  fit.  Hutten,  with  more 
zeal  ihsai  honour,  had  it  printed 
without  even  waiting  to  show  it  to 
the  Cardinal. 

Bat^  despite  these  annoyances, 
^^nsmus  vras  to  do  the  Reformers 
a  better  turn  still  before  he  had 
done  with  them.  The  Emperor 
Kanmilian  had  died  on  January  1 2, 
1519;  but  the  dispute  about  the 
BQccession  was  not  terminated,  nor 


Charles  V.  crowned  at  Aix  until 
October  22,  1520.  The  plague 
drove  the  young  Emperor  from  Aix 
to  Cologne,  where  he  convened  a 
Diet,  determined  among  other  things 
to  inaugurate  his  accession  to  this 
new  dignity  by  taking  measures 
against  the  heretics.  Aleander, 
the  Papal  legato,  demanded  in  full 
conclave  that  Luther's  books  should 
be  burned  and  himself  delivered  up. 
For  a  moment  the  blameless  Frederic 
faltered  in  his  resolution  to  protect 
him.  He  sent  for  Erasmus  to  have  a 
confidential  communication.  Stand- 
ing with  his  back  to  the  fire,  the 
Elector  suddenly  asked  Erasmus 
what  was  his  real  opinion  of  Luther. 
Erasmus  hesitated,  bnt  the  Elector 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  him,  as  if  he 
would  search  into  the  depths  of 
his  soul,  and  Erasmus  blurted  out, 
'Luther  has  committed  two  sins: 
he  has  touched  the  Pope's  crown 
and  the  monks'  bellies.'  *  Luther 
died  quietly  in  his  bed  at  his  native 
place  of  Eisleben. 

The  Diet  of  Worms  was  opened 
by  Charles  V.  on  the  21st  of  Janu- 
ary of  the  same  year.  By  this  time 
Luther  had  scattered  the  Pope's 
Bull  in  ashes  to  the  winds ;  Philip 
Melancthon  had  first  married  a  wife 
and  then  asked  his  friends'  advice 
about  it,  but  in  that  he  only  exer- 
cised his  layman's  right ;  and 
Hutten  had  broken  loose,  and  was 
besetting  the  public  roads  with  a 
troop  of  bandits.  Erasmus  found 
in  illness  a  convenient  excuse  for 
non-attendance  at  the  Diet,  to 
which  he  received  a  summons. 
The  proceedings  at  this  Diet  are 
matter  of  a  wider  history.  On  his 
dying-bed  Charles  V.  regretted  not 
having  violated  the  safe-conduct  he 
had  granted  to  Luther  (a  meri- 
torious precedent  lay  before  him  in 
Sigismund's  treatment  of  John 
Huss) ;  he  thought  that  he  might 
have  crushed  the  Befomiation  while 
still  in  the  shell ;  but  a  more  potent 


*  'LatheroB  peccavit  in  duobus: 


tetigit  coronam  Fontificia  et  ventres  monachomm.' 
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reformer  than  Lather  would  have 
been  left  at  large,  and  that  was — 
the  printing-press. 

Before  tiie  year  15  21  was  out, 
Leo  X.  had  died — Leo  the  Lux- 
urious, Leo  the  Magnificent, 
Leo  the  anything  but  counterpart 
of  Peter.  The  days  of  this  pontiff 
were  the  ripe  autumn  of  Italy's 
greatness,  as  those  of  his  father, 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  had  been  its 
golden  summer,  and  the  trium- 
virate of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boc- 
caccio its  early  and  prophetic 
spring.  The  appearance  presented 
by  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages  very 
much  resembled  that  of  Greece  in 
classic  days,  and  the  triumphs  of  its 
genius  were  hardly  inferior.  Every- 
where small  independent  States, 
monarchies  or .  republics,  in  con- 
stant collision,  struck  from  one 
another  the  spark  of  genius.  The 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  century 
gave  no  promise  of  a  reign  of  peace. 
Milan  under  the  Sforzas,  the  oligar- 
chical Republic  of  Venice,  Florence 
under  the  Medici  (half-way  in  the 
position  they  occupied  between 
Pericles  and  the  Pisistratids) ; 
Naples  under  the  sway  of  the 
House  of  Aragon — all  quarreling 
with  one  another ;  the  Pope  of  the 
day  quarreling  with  them  and  with 
the  Barons  of  Eomagna,  and  endea- 
vouring to  bequeath  a  permanent 
principality  to  some  relation,  gene- 
rally a  son,  only  to  have  his  work 
undone  by  his  successor,  and  the 
struggle  to  commence  afresh — ^it 
was  on  no  day  of  slumbrous  calm 
that  the  human  spirit  sounded  its 
first  note  of  recovered  liberty.  The 
spiritual  despotism  established  by 
Hildebrand  and  Innocent  III.  upon 
the  foundations  laid  by  Gregory  I. 
was  more  impaired  than  aided  by 
the  attempt  to  superadd  a  tempo- 
ral sovereignty.  Some  of  the  near 
predecessors  of  Leo  X.  had  sunk 
almost  stei  much  below  the  level  of 
human  infirmity  as  they  were  ex- 


pected to  rise  above  it.  Sixtas  TV. 
was  infamous  enough  without  th& 
share  attributed  to  him  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Pazzi  to  murder  th& 
Medici  in  the  house  of  God.  The 
piety  of  his  successor,  Innocent  V  ILL., 
displayed  itself  only  in  the  collec- 
tion of  relics.  But  it  was  in  Alex- 
ander VI.  that  the  wickedness  of 
Papal  Rome  came  to  a  head,  as 
that  of  Regal  Rome  in  Tarquimus 
Sextus,  and  of  Imperial  Rome  in 
Sextus  Nero. 

Semper  snb  Sextis  perdita  Boma  fait. 

After  the  deadly  Spaniard,  men 
found  a  relief  even  in  the  stormy 
days  of  Julius.  From  the  pacific 
Leo  Erasmus  hoped  great  things, 
thinking  his  wise  intervention 
would  allay  the  dissensions  of 
Christendom.  But  Leo  was  su- 
pine till  wakened  at  last  to  unsea- 
sonable severity  and  an  obstinate 
defence  of  abuses.  The  corruption 
of  the  Church  had  long  been  flagrant 
and  unblushing ;  nor  could  we  find 
a  better  illustration  than  in  the  rise 
of  Leo  himself.  From  his  most 
tender  years  the  young  Giovanni 
had  been  destined  by  his  Mher, 
Lorenzo,  to  the  purple.  The  child 
was  declared  ready  for  Church-pre- 
ferment at  the  age  of  7,  and  the 
king  of  France  created  him  Abbot 
of  Fontedolce,  the  grant  being  con- 
firmed by  Sixtus  IV.,  who  was  will- 
ing to  forget  his  quarrel  with  the 
Medici.  A  month  or  two  later  the 
Pope  had  some  slight  scruples 
about  sanctioning  his  appointment 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Aix  in  Pro- 
vence ;  but  a  more  serious  difficulty 
arose  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  occupant  was  not  dead,  as  was 
imagined.  Finally,  Giovanni  re- 
ceived the  strings  of  a  Cardinal,  and 
the  father  wrote  to  his  envoy  at 
Rome  to  know  how  the  boy  ought 
to  behave  himself."  Well  might 
Laurentiua  Valla  administer  the 
bitter  herbs  of  his  rhetoric;  and 


*•  See  BoBCoe'B  Life  of  Leo  X.,  chap.  i. 
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well  might  tiie  Virgil  of  the  day, 
Baptista  Mantnanns,  exclaim  in  the 
Toice  of  a  Jurenal — 

Yenalia  nobis 
Teapla,  oeerdotes,  altaria,  sacra,  coroiue, 
Ignii  tlrara,  preces,    ooelnm    est    renale 

Pnringihe  pontificate  of  Leo,  in- 
deed, an  association,  of  which  Sado- 
let  was  a  member,  was  formed  at 
Borne  for  the  re-awakening  of 
Christian  piety.  But  it  was  not 
thos  to  be.  The  iniquity  o  f  Babylon 
was  fall ;  Savonarola  had  sung  its 
burden,  and  Lather  purified  what 
he  did  not  destroy.  For  a  change 
has  come  over  Catholicism  since  the 
days  of  Luther — a  change  signified 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Jesuit 
Order  by  a  Bull  of  Paul  IILin  1540 
—analogous  to  that  which  passed 
orer  the  Jewish  nation  after  their 
return  from  exile ;  and  the  title  of 
the  Captivitas  JEccleiim  Babylonica 
might  easily  be  retorted  upon  it« 
author  m  a  sense  other  than  he  in- 
tended. But  to  the  Reformers  the 
cause  of  the  Lord  was  but  one,  and 
that  was  the  caase  of  Gideon.  We 
can  well  imagine  their  exasperation 
against  Erasmus.  Bold  words  had 
done  their  work ;  and  the  time  for 
deeds  as  bold  had  come.  But  where 
was  Erasmus  now  ?  He  was  cling- 
ing to  the  skirts  of  the  Scarlet  Lady 
—  and,  like  Meroz,  bitterly  was  he 
cursed. 

The  successor  of  Leo  X.  in  the 
chair  of  Peter  was  Adrian  of 
Utrecht,  who  had  been  the  school- 
fellow of  Erasmus  at  Deventer,  and 
subsequently  a  professor  at  Lou  vain. 
Erasmus,  thinking  his  time  was 
come,  renewed  his  efforts  for  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  conciliation. 
He  wrote  to  Adrian  at  Rome,  re- 
commending internal  reform,  an 
amnesty  for  past  offences,  and  a 
Conncii  to  be  attended  only  by  mo- 
<ierate  men  of  both  parties.     But 


the    advice  was  not  palatable,  to 
Adrian. 

It  was  in  the  year  1522,  which 
we  have  now  reached,  that  the 
Colloquies  were  published,  a  work 
which  has  done  more  even  than  the 
Praise  of  Folly  to  perpetuate  the 
name  of  Erasmus — at  least,  they 
were  now  for  the  first  time  put 
forth  by  Erasmus  himself;  for  a 
stolen  and  imperfect  copy  had  been 
long  in  circulation,  printed,  like  the 
Adages,  by  Proben.  The  book  con- 
tained  a  re-assertion  with  scarcely 
perceptible  abatements,  but  tmder 
the  convenient  form  of  dialogue,  of 
all  Erasmus'  most  objectionable 
views,  or,  rather,  criticisms.  The 
Colloquies  professed  to  be  an  educa- 
tional work.  Seldom  has  there  been 
a  book  for  boys  containing  such 
strong  meat  as  this  one.  The 
popularity  of  the  Colloquies  in 
their  own  day  is  shown  from  the 
fact  that,  on  a  rumour  of  their  in* 
tended  proscription,  a  printer  in 
Paris,  named  Colinet,  could  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  strike  off  24,000 
copies.^*  It  is  very  likely  that  the 
report  was  in  the  first  instance 
merely  a  ruse  of  the  printer's,  to 
heighten  his  sale  by  giving  the 
apple  of  knowledge  the  flavour  of 
transgression;  but  the  idea  was 
afterwards  taken  up  in  earnest. 

The  declining  years  of  Erasmus, 
like  those  of  Beuchlin,  were  vexed 
by  many  and  grievous  foes ;  but  he 
had  not  the  consolation  of  a  party  in 
his  favour.  From  the  Lutherans  he 
was  becoming  daily  more  estranged, 
without  gaining  thereby  the  confi- 
dence of  their  opponents.  Hia 
break  with  Hutten  took  place  in 
the  same  year  in  which  the  CoUo- 
quies  were  published.  That  strange 
mixture  of  zeal  and  lawlessness,  the 
witty,  the  brave,  the  not  ungener- 
ous Hutten,  who  had  once  met 
Hochstraten  alone,  drawn  his  sword 


"  Er.  Op.^  iii.  1 168,  D.  We  muBt  remember  that  Erasmus  wrote  not  for  one  country, 
bntforaU. 
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upon  him,  and  then  spared  him 
coutemptuonsly  when  he  took  to 
entreaty,  now  hnnted  down  by  hie 
foes,  and  covered  with  a  loathsome 
disease,  was  seeking  where  to  die. 
He  came  to  B&le,  where  Erasmus 
was  residing,  and  Erasmus  refdsed 
to  see  him.  He  was  equally  afraid 
of  Hutten  and  Hutten's  enemies; 
but  he  put  it  on  the  stoves — 
Erasmus  could  never  endure  the 
German  stoves,  and  Hutten's 
health  (so  said  Erasmus)  would 
not  permit  him  to  do  without  one. 
Needless  mischief  appears  to  have 
been  made  by  Henry  Eppendorf, 
who  negotiated  between  the  two. 
In  July,  1523,  Hutten  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  an  E^osttdation  laith 
Erasmus  of  RoUerdarriy  in  which  he 
put  a  cogent  question,  which  pos- 
terity finds  it  very  hard  to  answer 
for  Erasmns  :  *  With  what  pretence 
of  honesty  do  you  hope  to  oppose 
a  party  whose  defeat  you  must  feel 
would  be  attended  with  destruction 
to  Gospel  truth  and  liberty  P' 
Erasmus  published  an  answer  en- 
titled The  Sponge  of  Erasmus 
against  the  Asp&i'sums  of  HuUen. 
It  was  a  sponge  steeped  in  vinegar. 
Hutton  was  dead  before  the  Sponge 
was  published,  and  Erasmus  knew 
it.  Surely  Christian  charity  would 
have  thought  that  Hutten's  offences 
were  already  washed  away ! 

The  occupation  of  the  Papal 
chair  by  the  Dutchman,  Adrian, 
was  not  of  long  duration.  He  died 
on  the  14th  of  September,  1523, 
to  be  succeeded  by  another  member 
of  the  Medici  family,  Giulio,  bastard 
son  of  that  brother  of  Lorenzo 
Giovanni,  who  was  murdered  in 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi.  The 
pontificate  of  Clement  VII.  (such 
was  his  pontifical  name)  saw  the 
*  Defender  of  the  Faith  '  in  England 
set  up  as  his  own  Pope.  Reforma- 
tion in  this  country  was  not  the 
outcome  of  popular  sentiment,  as  in 
Germany.  During  the  many  changes 
of  the  State  religion  the  ^Adia- 
phorists'    appear  to  have  had  a 


large  numerical  preponderance. 
The  fire  indeed  awoke  in  Wicliffe, 
and  smouldered  on  in  the  Lollards, 
but  it  had  well-nigh  been  stamped 
out  under  the  heel  of  despotism, 
when  it  suited  despotism  to  break 
with  Rome, 

And    gospel    light    first    beamed   from 
Boleyn's  eyes. 

But,  to  return  to  ErasmBs,  we 
find  in  the  next  year  the  finishing 
touch  put  to  the  long-growing  dis- 
sension between  hinau^lf  and  Luther. 
This  was  done  by  their  interchange 
of  shots  in  the  De  lAhero  ArlMo 
and  the  Be  Servo  Arhitrio,  The 
controversy  itself  was  managed 
without  breach  of  politeness  .on 
either  side,  Luther  thanking  Eras- 
mus for  having  alone  gone  to  the 
root  of  his  difference  with  Borne. 
And  in  defending  the  opinion  of 
'those  who  ascribe  something  to 
Free  Will,  but  rely  most  npon 
Grace,'  Erasmus,  besides  tating 
the  common-sense  view  of  the 
question,  which  was  most  congenial 
to  his  mind,  was  only  enunciating 
the  doctrines  that  had  been  instilled 
into  him  at  Paris,  for  the  Scotists 
maintained  that  anterior  to  grace 
man  could  do  works  moraUy  good^ 
while  the  Thomists  held  the  reverse. 
Still  Luther  regarded  Erasmns' 
writing  against  him  at  all  as  merely 
a  sop  to  Cerberus,  and  resented  it 
accordingly. 

But  the  enemies  of  Erasmus  from 
the  opposite  quarter  were  not  to  be 
cajoled  by  this  show  of  hostilitj  to 
Luther.  In  France  (1526)  his  old 
university  set  upon  him  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a  man  named  Bedda. 
The  Colloquies  were  now  really 
condemned,  and  even  the  Para- 
phrases  were  discovered  to  be  ob- 
jectionable. In  Spain  also  (1527) 
a  formidable  list  of  charges  was 
brought  against  Erasmus  before 
the  Court  of  Inquisition ;  but  the 
presiding  bishop  was  not  uniavonr- 
able,  and  the  indictmant  eventually 
fell  through. 
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As  if  Erasmus  had  not  enemies 
enough  already,  the  publication 
soon  after  (1528)  of  the  Cicero- 
nianus  mnst  needs  draw  npon  him 
the  ire  of  Scaliger,  thongh  it  was 
let  pass  onresented  by  Bembo  and 
Sadolet,  the  Italian  scholars 
against  whom  its  wit  was  aimed. 
JqIids  CaQsar  Scaliger  had  not  then 
aehieTed  his  reputation;  and  his 
sole  motiTe  for  attacking  Erasmus 
seems  to  have  been  the  desire  for 
a  passage  of  arms  with  the  cham- 
pion of  literature.  Erasmus,  how- 
ever, treated  the  ambitious  scholar 
with  silent  contempt.  Scaliger,  goad- 
ed to  furjy  put  out  a  second  oration 
far  more  virulent  than  the  first.  It 
is  stated  in  the  Scdltgeranaj  that 
Erasmofi  prevailed  on  his  friends  to 
baj  up  all  the  copies  of  the  second 
oration  they  could  lay  hands  on, 
and  bum  them.  Bayle,  however, 
shows  that  Erasmus  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  do  this,  as  he  was  already 
dead  at  the  time  of  its  publication.*^ 
For  a  long  time  Erasmus  was  con- 
vinced that  the  first  oration  was 
really  from  the  hand  of  Aleander — 
a  miBConception  which  seems  im- 
mensely to  have  irritated  Scaliger. 
The  bellicose  Julius  Cfesar  did 
some  slight  justice  to  Erasmus 
afterwards,  on  recovering  from  his 
deliriom,  and  his  son,  Joseph  Scali- 
ger, showed  a  desire  to  atone  for 
his  father's  violence. 

In  the  GiceronianuSj  Erasmus 
lidicnles  the  affectation  of  those 
who  would  allow  no  Latin  to  pass 
correot  except  such  as  had  been 
issued  from  the  mint  of  Cicero,  and 
who,  even  in  treating  Christian 
theology,  preferred  periphrases  to 
the  sort  of  language  that  Cicero 
migfat  have  used  if  it  had  been  his 
lot  to  write  on  that  subject.  Eras- 
nanB  himself  drew  honey  from  every 


flower,  formed  a  style  of  his  own,  and 
enriched  the  Latin  language  with 
many  phrases  quite  unknown  to  it. 
To  his  mind  Latin  was  not  only  a 
liviDg  language,  but  a  growing  one 
too.  At  a  time  when  the  best 
classical  scholars  would  find  them- 
selves  hard  set  to  piece  together  a 
few  sentences  of  Latin  in  conversa- 
tion, it  is  not  easy  to  carry  our- 
selves back  in  imagination  into  a 
period  when  the  case  was  quite  the 
reverse,  and  it  was  the  modem  lan- 
guages that  scholars  found  a  difBi- 
culty  in  talking.  His  native  Dutch 
Erasmus  could  not  help  knowing 
something  of,  though  he  did  his 
best  to  forget  it.  Of  no  other 
modem  language  did  he  know  a 
word,  and  he  devoutly  wished  to 
see  them  all  exterminated.  Often 
as  he  visited  England,  he  entirely 
disdained  to  learn  that  barbarous 
tongue  in  which  Chancer  had  writ- 
ten more  than  a  century  before  his 
time.  The  English  language,  how- 
ever, had  its  revenge  upon  him  in 
thematter  of  the  living  of  Aldington. 

In  the  next  year,  1529,  Erasmus' 
warm  admirer,  Louis  Berqnin,  was 
burned  at  Pans  for  disseminating 
translations  of  his  works.  The 
abolition  of  the  Mass  at  B&le  made 
Erasmus  deem  it  prudent  to  retire 
to  Freiburg. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1530,  the 
Diet  met  at  Augsburg,  and  Eras- 
mus' weak  health  again  proved 
serviceable.  Protestantism^^  had 
now  assumed  a  distinct  .dogmatic 
form,  and  the  gentle  Melancthon 
Kved  to  approve  the  burning  of 
Servetus. 

In  the  following  year  the  Apo* 
thegms  of  the  Ancients  saw  the  light. 
But  we  must  huny  on  to  the  close. 
To  the  last  Erasmus  was  actively 
engaged  in  literary  labour.     The 


'^  The  fiTBt  oration  of  Scaliger,  says  Bayle,  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1529,  hnt  not  printed 
tin  1531 ;  the  second,  written  in  1535  and  printed  in  1536,  after  the  death  of  iSasmns 
in  that  year. 

**  The  word  '  Protestant,'  it  is  well  known,  came  into  existence  the  year  before,  as  a 
ume  £or  the  Electoral  Princes  who  demurred  to  the  decisions  of  the  Diet  of  Speyer. 
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edition  of  Jerome  which  has  been 
mentioned  was  only  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  the  Fathers  issued 
under  his  care  from  the  press  of 
Froben,  and  original  works  flowed 
in  abandance  from  his  pen. 

The  year  1534  saw  the  accession 
of  a  Pope  who  had  Gharch -reform 
really  at  heart.  To  Erasmus  Paul 
in.  was  decidedly  well-inclined, 
and  there  was  even  some  talk  of  a 
Cardinal's  hat  being  conferred  on 
the  veteran  scholar.  We  find  Peter 
Bembo,  himself  a  cardinal,  writing 
significantly  to  say  that  if  only 
Erasmus'  health  held  out,  he  might 
expect  the  very  highest  dignity.  But 
probably  the  Pope  himself  could 
not  have  withstood  the  storm  which 
such  a  piece  of  preferment  would 
certainly  have  raised :  the  begging 
friars  had  made  Popes  tremble 
before  then.  An  appointment  more 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
Erasmus,  the  rich  provostship  of  his 
old  school  of  Deventer,  was  actually 
offered  him.  But  if  Erasmus  had 
intended  ever  to  play  the  pedagogue 
he  would  have  done  it  for  Golet.  In 
his  answer  that  'he  had  money 
enough  for  what  remained  of  life's 
journey,'  **  there  was  a  reminis- 
oence  of  the  words  of  Golet  when 
he  discovered  that  his  liberality  had 
impaired  his  means  :  '  Satis  viatici 
ad  coelum.'  Indeed,  the  memory 
of  Golet  was  never  away  from  him. 
For  Erasmus,  though  by  no  means 
a  very  spiritual  man  himself,  could 
appreciate  and  admire  the  quality 
indicated  by  that  term  when  he 
found  it  in  others.  His  two  ideals 
were  Golet  and  Vitrarius,  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk  of  St.  Omer  (which 
shows  that  his  hatred  of  monkery 
was  not  indiscriminating).  The 
whole  life  of  this  Vitrarius  was  an 
attempt  to  substitute  the  spirit  of 
religion  for  the  letter.     An  extra- 


ordinary story  is  told  of  how  an 
attempt  was  once  made  to  strangle 
him  by  the  nuns  of  a  convent 
resembling  a  brothel,  egged  on  by 
the  suffitigan  Bishop  of  Gol<mie,^^ 
a  member  of  the  Dominican  Order. 
Vitrarius  was  at  last  expelled  his 
monastery  for  refusing  in  its  name 
a  leg  of  pork. 

After  spending  seven  years  in  all 
at  Freiburg,  Erasmus  sold  the  only 
house  he  had  ever  called  his  own, 
and  set  out  for  Brabant,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  his  health,  partly  at  the 
invitation    of   Mary  of  Hungary, 
sister  of  Gharles  V.,  whom,  after  the 
death   of  his  aunt  Margaret,  that 
Emperor  had  set  over  the  Nether- 
lands.    On  his  way  he  stopped  at 
B&le,  not  meaning  to  stay  long,  but 
his  increasing  infirmities  prevented 
his  ever  leaving  the  place.    He  had 
long  been  a  martyr  to  the  disease 
of  the  stone.     This  was  now  in- 
creased    by  the    gout   {artieulcuis 
morbus),  besides  which  he  sufiTered 
for  a  whole  month  from  dysentery. 
Seeking  to  console  his  enforced  lei. 
sure  by  reading  over  his    corre- 
spondents' letters,  he  was  reminded 
that  his  generation  had  already  seen 
their  day,  and  kept  exclaiming  as  he 
came  to  each  familiar  name,  'He, 
too,  is  dead! '  till  at  last  he  added, 
'  Nor  do  I  desire  to  live  longer,  if  it 
please  Ghrist,  the  Lord.'     Still  his 
old  humour  did  not  forsake  him,  and 
when  his  three  junior  friends,  Boni- 
face Amerbach,  Jerome  Froben,  and 
Nicolaus  Episcopius  came  to  visit 
him,  he  rallied  them  with  a  cotn- 
parison  to  Job's  comforters.     But 
the  hand  of  death  was  on  him,  and 
not  gently  laid.    As  he  tossed  to  and 
fro,    he  now  and  then  broke  into 
cries:  'Domine,  libera  me,'  'Domine, 
fac  finem,'  *  0  Jesu,  miserioordia,' 
and  agony  even   wrung  from  him 
his    native   Dutch    'Liever    God>' 


"  *  Satis  viatici  aibi  paalo  post  morituro  esse.* — Beains  R. 

"  There  is  an  Archbishop  mentioned  in  the  Colloquies  (Tanchn.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  274-5), 
vho  is  much  in  advance  of  this  subordinate  dignitary. 
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On  Jolj  the  iiih,i«  a  Utile  before 
midmg'ht^  Erasmns  passed  away, 
kaTing  reached  the  term  of  three- 
scoie  years  and  ten. 

So  liyed  and  so  died  the  proto- 
trpe  of  this  our  modem  age. 
Viewed  moraUj,  he  was  a  well- 
meuing  and  feeble  man.  It  is  less 
oftxesaiy  to  state  that  inteUectnallj 
lie  was  of  penetrating  genius,  lively 
wit,  and  great  power  of  expression, 
more  in  the  direction  of  prose  than 
poetry.  His  learning  was  wide  and 
Tsried,  bat  he  was  far  too  indul- 
gent to  an  expectant  public  to  allow 
Jmnself  time  to  be  accurate ;  indeed, 
80  careless  was  he  at  times  that  he 
receiTed  from  the  sneering  Italians 
the  nickname  of  Eirasmus.  He 
wtf  a  man  fond  of  drawing  atten- 
tion to  abuses  :  but  he  looked  npon 
life  with  no  jaundiced  eye,  and 
lioped  in  God's  good  time  for  a 
better  order  of  thmgs,  without  put- 
ting himself  out  of  the  way  to  pro- 
mote it.  His  political  views  were 
not  very  decided,  but  he  thought  on 
the  whole  that '  as  human  affairs  are 
cow,  a  limited  monarchy  is  pre- 
ferable, one  in  which  the  aristocratic 
and  democratic  elements  are  mixed 
and  united,  and  so  balance  one  ano- 
tlier.'^^  He  was  an  advocate  of  sani- 
tary reform,  and  thought  that  much 
might  be  done  in  that  way  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
England.'*  He  strongly  condemned 
the  barbarous  custom  of  flogging  in 
schools.  1' He  considered  field  sports 
crael  and  immoral,  and  especially 
nnfit  to  amuse  the  royal  leisure  of 
princes.*^  He  was  not  averse  to  the 
fair  sex,  and  assigned  them    the 


sovereignty  in  society  on  account  of 
their  transcendant  folly,  in  proof  of 
which  he  challenged  any  sensible 
man  to  consider  how  much  nonsense 
he  contrived  to  utter  whenever  he 
talked  with  a  lady :''  but  he  was  in 
favour  of  the  education  of  women, 
admired  the  Miss  Mores  and  the 
Miss  Pirckheimers,''and  anticipated 
the  ladies'  invading  even  the  schools 
of  theology  and  the  pulpits.''  He 
subjected  the  Bible  to  the  canons 
of  human  reason,  and  had  the 
temerity  to  institute  comparisons 
between  classical  authors  and  the 
Fathers.  With  regard  to  prayer  to 
Saints,  he  thought  that  it  was 
highly  efficacious  when  spiritual 
gifts  were  petitioned  for,  and  might 
also  have  some  indefinable  influence 
in  physical  matters.  Suffering  one 
time  from  iUness,  he  expressed  a 
hope  that  he  would  recover  with 
the  help  of  St.  Genevieve,  especially 
as  he  had  secured  the  services  of 
of  the  French  Sling's  physician, 
Dr.  Cop.  Beligious  instincts  he 
was  not,  indeed,  devoid  of;  but 
his  theological  opinions,  if  they 
may  be  so  called,  were  vague  and 
fluctuating.  As  a  mere  matter  of 
argpiment  he  thought  that  the 
Anans  had  greatly  the  best  of  it, 
finding  that  in  the  New  Testament 
*the  Father  is  very  frequently 
called  God,  the  Son  sometimes,  the 
Holy  Spirit  never.'  Still,  he  was 
wilhng  to  let  the  Church  doctrine 
pass,  as  he  confessed  the  '  arithme- 
tic of  Deity '  to  be  beyond  his 
powers.  Neither  did  he  'vainly 
talk'  with  the  Pelagians,  though 
failing  to  see  the  orthodox  doctrine 


^  '  Quinto  Idns  Julias  ante  mediam  noctem.' — B.  Sh, 

"  hutitutio  Prineipia  Chrigtiani. 

'*  'liBgimiis  civitAt^m  a  dindiii  ^eetilentiA  liberatam  consilio  philosophi  mutatis 
xiifieiis.  Ant  me  fallit  animuB,  aut  simili  ratione  liberari  possit  Anglia.' — Er.  Op.^  iii. 
i«i5.  A,  B. 

"  Btdamatio  depueris,  &c. — Er.  Op.,  i.  505. 

•  Tauchn.  vol.  ii.  pp.  339-40. 

"  Tauchn.  vol.  ii.  pp.  312-13. 

"  •  Moricfe  et  Bilibaldicae.' 

"  Tauchn.  vol.  i.  p.  273,  ad.  fin. 
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in  the  5th  of  Bomans.^^  The 
simple  TiewB  of  CEcolampadiuB  on 
the  Real  Presence  he  hailed  as 
charmingly  congenial  to  his  mind,** 
the  only  objection  he  could  see 
against  them  being  the  unlikelihood 
th&t  *  Christ,  who  was  truth  and  love, 
would  have  left  Hisbride,the  Church, 
so  long  in  such  monstrous  error  as  to 
worship  a  piece  of  bread  in  mistake 
for  Himself ; ' '®  at  the  same  time  he 
repudiated  these  views  with  a 
proper  indignation. ^^  He  thought 
that  there  was  great  danger  of  mis- 
taking the  Mosaic  account  of  Crea- 
tion  for  ^a  fable  forged  in  the 
workshop  of  Homer,'  if  yon  were 
not  at  pains  to  go  far  below  the 
surface.  He  did  not  believe  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be 
Paul's,  or  Second  Peter  to  be 
Peter's,  or  the  Apocalypse  to  be  by 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel — 
so  far  as  human  understanding 
went.  He  was  tempted  to  think  that 
Socrates  and  Cicero  were  better 
saints  than  many  in  the  calendar, 
and  that  even  Horace  might  be  in 
heaven.'"  But  enough !  It  is 
only  with  the  current  of  his  thought 
we  have  to  do,  not  with  the 
eddies  in  which  it  played.  Suffice 
it  to'  say  that  Erasmus  was  a  sceptic 
pure  and  simple,  and  by  dint  of 
sheer  scepticism  orthodox.  It  was 
hard  for  him  to  fight  for  the  truth, 
when  he  did  not  know  where  was 
the  truth  to  fight  for.  If  a  man  be- 
lieves that  the  jewel  of  truth  has 
been  confided  to  his  care,  it  needs 
but  a  vulgar  honesty  to  induce  him 
to  defend  it.  It  is  when  he  is  ready 
to  contend  against  the  unfair  sup- 
pression of  an  opinion  not  his  own, 
one  which  he  does  not  know  to  be 
true,  or  knows  not  to  be  true,  that 
he  shows  himself  unmistakeably  the 


champion,  not  of  this  or  that  credo, 
but  of  truth ;  and  then  be^ns  to  be 
something  of  a  hero,  because  it  is 
quite  certain  that  no  one  will  think 
him  so.  But  this  merit,  if  such  it 
be,  there  seems  no  reason  to  attri- 
bute to  Erasmus.  Such  counte- 
nance as  he  lent  to  Luther  had 
reference  to  practical  reforms  in  the 
Church  about  which  Erasmus  was 
at  one  with  him,  not  to  his  opinions 
on  those  speculative  questions  to 
which  Erasmus'  own  wide  mental 
range  could  bring  in  sight  no  solu- 
tion. Bather  let  Erasmus  enjoy  the 
credit  of  having  shown  himself  a 
dutiful  son  to  the  Church  in  the 
face  -  of  greater  internal  obstacles 
than  most  people.  Amid  the  vacil- 
lations of  his  own  mind  he  was  glad 
himself  to  have  the  stay  of  authoriiy ; 
and  he  left  it  to  others  to  fight  their 
own  battles.  When  the  galea  of 
doubt  arose,  he  cast  out  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  fia>ith  in  the  Chorcb,  and 
the  storm  swept  by,  doing  him  much 
damage,  indeed,  but  leaving  him  still 
at  his  moorings. 

We  have  seen  that  a  fluid  scepti- 
cismfirstmadeitsappearanoeinEnts-  \ 
mus.  On  the  other  hand.  Lather  was 
thefatherandfounder  of  all  independ- 
ent systems  of  thought.  The  '  right 
to' believe*  which  is  exercised  to-day 
was  not  gained  directly  as  a  petition 
of  the  commons,  but  indirectly 
through  the  turbulence  of  the  barons, 
Luther  exerted  his  private  judgment 
without  dreaming  of  demanding  the 
same  privilege  for  all ;  but  he  was 
showing  the  way  to  the  thief  and 
the  robber.  The  Evangelicals  may  ' 
well  rest  on  their  laurels,  for  it  was 
they  who  won  the  battle  of  Hberty 
for  mankind.  Be  that  victory  for 
better  or  worse,  with  them  lies  the 
glory  or  the  blame.**  Yet  the  stent 


'*  Er.  Op.,  iii.  1029,  A  1 193,  Act  passim, 

**  *  Nisi  me  moreret  Ecdesise  oonsensas,  possim  in  CEcoIampadii  sentendam  pedibns 
discedero.' — Er.  Op.,  iii.  1193,  D,  £. 

»•  Er,  Op.,  iii.  1180,  C.    "  Op.,  iii.  966,  D. 

**  CoMvitntfm  l^^/t^ionum.— Tanchn.  vol.  i.  pp.  123,  126,  &c. 

*  '  Sod  hx^juB  fabiilaB  semper  decreveiam  esse  spectator,  sic  at  nee,  si  bene  cesserit, 
mihi  laadis  iJit^uid  postulem,  nee,  si  secus,  reprehendi  possim ;  fata  viam  invenientw' — 
Erasmus  (Op,,  iii.  601,  F). 
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hearts  of  the  Reformation  were  nn- 
gr&iefnl  to  contemn  Erasmus,  who 
smoothed  their  way.  The  tiny  nib- 
blii^  of  his  sharp  wit  had  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  strong 
toils  that  fettered  the  hnman  spirit 
before  its  roars  and  straggles 
could  be  formidable  and  the  lion 
be  fi«e  in  Lather — ^free  to  rush 
into  a  noose  again.  Bat  when  the 
moose  had  done,  he  crept  on  his  way 
heedless  if  the  last  wrench  were 
ever  given.  It  was  only  to  keep 
his  teeth  in  order  that  he  had 
gnawed  the  rope  at  all.  For  a 
long  time  Erasmns  kept  clear  of 
the  actual  treatment  of  theology, 
to  which  his  mind  was  not  adapted, 
and  which  he  felt  was  for  him  dan- 
geroog  gronnd.*^  It  was  Colet 
who,  by  example  and  exhortation, 
first  indnced  him  to  take  it  up. 
Bnt  when  he  did  so,  it  was  with 
the  fixed  determination  to  set  the 
aothority  of  the  Ohnrch  in  all 
things  above  his  own  reason.  This 
was  the  one  link  that  boond 
Erasmus  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and 


held  him  back  from  the  nineteenth 
centnry.  By  this  and  this  only, 
we  recognise  him  as  belonging  to 
those  days  of  yore  when  life  was 
as  a  jonrney  to  the  holy  shrine  of 
Canterbury,  on  which  the  pilgrims 
went  toprether  in  a  goodly  com- 
pany, and  beguiled  their  way  with 
many  a  merry  tale  and  some  small 
sprinkling  of  piety ;  or  as  a  voyage 
on  which  the  layman  conld  He 
lazily  on  deck  or  in  the  cabin,  leaving 
the  bark  of  his  soul  to  the  infallible 
steering  of  the  Church,  whose 
skilled  mariners  were  always  at 
hand  ready  to  ship  him  to  the  port 
of  Paradise.  *  Happy  times!'  we 
exclaim  with  a  sigh,  '  happy  men 
who  lived  in  them ! '  But  child- 
hood passes,  and  its  joy  gives  place 
to  that  sorrow  which  cometh  of 
wisdom.  They  are  gone,  those 
days  of  faith !  And  the  tie  has 
long  been  severed  which  Erasmus 
dared  not  break. 

S. 

THE   END, 


**  We  hare  his  own  statement  to  that  effect  in  the  Compendium  Vitse. — '  A  stadio 
Theologue  abhoirebat,  quod  sentiret  anjmum  non  propenenm,  ut  omnia  illomm  fiinda- 
menta  snbTerteret,  deinde  fatnmm  nt  heretici  nomen  iDoxeretur.' 
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NATAL  FRLTITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 


IT  may  interest  some  people,  even 
if  th^  are  not  contemplating  a 
visit  to  Natal,  to  hear  a  little  about 
the  principal  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  grow  there,  both  indigenous 
and  imported. 

Those  who  have  not  been  abroad 
are  apt  to  get  very  exalted  and 
entirely  erroneous  ideas  of  foreign 
fruits,  and  fancy  they  must  be  far 
superior  to  any  in  our  country, 
which,  indeed,  is  not  always  the 
«ase. 

Whether  for  want  of  proper  care 
and  cultivation,  or  because  they 
ripen  too  quickly — likely  enough 
with  tropical  fruits — certainly  with 
a  few  exceptions  those  that  I  have 
tasted  have  been  flavourless  and 
insipid,  and  not  to  be  compared  to 
our  well-cultivated,  well-cared-for 
ones  at  home. 

Of  the  fruits  in  Natal  the  Orange 
ranks  first  and  foremost.  Most 
people  know  that  the  orange-tree  is 
one  of  great  beauty,  though  the 
fitunted  hot-house  specimen  in  this 
country  can  scarcely  bear  compari- 
son with  its  more  fortunate  relative 
that  lives  always  in  open  air,  in  a 
climate  that  suits  it,  and  which 
spreads  at  will  its  lovely  dark  leaves, 
and  sweet-scented  flowers,  and 
profusion  of  golden  fruit.  It  often 
^ows  to  a  considerable  height. 
I  think  there  is  nothing  prettier 
than  a  well-grown  Orange  grove, 
with  the  trees  full  of  flowers  and 
fruit  together.  They  are  trees 
that  require  little  care  ;  an  occasion- 
al pruning  keeps  them  in  very  good 
order.  There  are  several  different 
kinds  of  orange  in  Natal.  The 
most  common  are  of  a  large  size, 
and  have  a  much  deeper  and  tough- 
er lining  to  their  coats  than  those 
that  are  imported  into  this  country ; 
but  they  are  deliciously  sweet  and 
juicy  in  spite  of  their  unpromising 
exterior.     It  is  surprising  what  a 


difference  there  is  in  the  flavour  of 
an  orange  just  picked  and  in  those 
that  have  been  kept ;  they  fleem  to 
lose  half  their  taste  when  they  have 
been  lying  about  for  some  weeks. 
Besides  the  common  kind  of  orange, 
they  have  the  Natje,  or  Maoda- 
rine,  a  small  flat  thing,  withont 
much  juice,  but  of  excellent  flavour. 

It  seems  a  thousand  pities  that 
the  oranges  cannot  be  tamed  to 
more  account.  A  good  many  are 
sold,  but  quantities  lie  about  under 
the  trees  and  are  wasted.  Thej 
are  very  good  preserved  whole,  or 
made  into  marmalade.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  have  Seville  0]:aDge8  for 
that  purpose ;  the  common  yellow 
kind  does  just  as  well,  though  I 
suppose  an  old-flashioned  house- 
keeper would  be  horrified  at  the 
idea  of  making  her  marmalade  with 
anything  but  the  orthodox  sort. 

Lemons  in  Natal  are  by  no  means 
so  satisfactory  as  oranges.  They 
grow  to  a  large  size,  and  are  nearly 
all  rind  and  tough  white  lining, 
with  very  little  juice. 

Citrons  are  plentiful,  but  cannot 
be  considered  a  useful  fruit;  only 
good  for  candied  peel.  Limes 
flourish,  which  are  nice  things  in 
hot  weather  to  make  refreshing 
drinks  with,  and  I  think  they  come 
to  as  great  perfection  in  Natal  as 
they  do  anywhere. 

Bananas  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
next.  The  Banana  grows  to  a  good 
height,  and  is  covered  with  large 
limp  leaves  that  hang  down,  some 
a  foot  or  more  in  length;  which 
leaves  have  a  way  of  rustling  about, 
when  the  wind  blows  through  them, 
like  the  ghost  of  a  lady  in  a  stiff 
silk  gown.  The  Banana  has  a  deep 
crimson  flower,  very  much  the 
shape  and  size  of  a  water  lily.  The 
fruit  is  long-shaped,  and  grows  in 
thick  clusters  round  a  strong  stem. 
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It  is  mealy,  insipid,  and  of  a  slightly 
pear-like  flayonr.  A  taste  for  it  is 
acqmred ;  few  people  like  it  at  first, 
bat  it  improves  on  acquaintance, 
and  childiBn  get  very  fond  of  it; 
and  it  is  good  for  them,  being  a 
wholesome  and  nonrishing  fruit ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  more  in 
tiie  %ht  of  food  than  ordinaiy  frnit, 
for  it  is  so  satisfying  that  after  a 
good  handfiil  of  bananas  one  would 
feel  one  had  had  a  tolerably  substan- 
tial meal.  They  are  excellent  also 
cooked  in  the  form  of  pancakes  or 
fritters. 

Plantains  are  a  coarser  and  larger 
species  of  Banana,  and  to  my  mind 
inferior. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Guava 
in  Natal.  They  are  a  coast  &uit. 
I  camiot  say  that  I  have  seen  them 
grown  much  about  the  part  I  know 
beet^— the  neighbourhood  of  Maritz- 
barg— but  at  the  Chace,  a  beautiful 
garden  in  the  Town  Bush  Valley, 
near  Maritzburg,  they  have  all 
three  sorts.  The  lai^est  kind  is 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  hen's 
egg.  It  is  covered  with  a  thin 
jellow  skin,  and  the  inside  is  pink 
and  pulpy.  It  smells  very  much 
like  a  mouse,  which  is  not  so 
pleasant;  but  if  one  holds  one's 
nose  tightly  and  eats  it  very  quickly 
it  really  is  not  bad,  and  rather 
refreshing  in  hot  weather.  The 
small  yellow  Guava  is  a  poor  imita- 
tion of  its  larger  brother,  and  some- 
what favourless,  but  is  without  the 
monse-amell.  The  little  red  Chinese 
GnsTa  is  delicious  ;  too  much  can- 
not be  said  in  its  favour.  In  shape 
and  size,  it  is  not  unlike  a  small 
medlu',  but  of  a  deep  crimson 
cobor.  It  has  a  slight  taste  of 
strawberries,  combined  with  a  deli- 
dons  flavour  peculiar  to  itself.  It 
is  altogether  excellent.  It  is  of 
this  GnavB  that  the  far-&med  jelly 
is  made ;  and  I  think  that,  prepared 
in  Natal,  quite  equals  what  we  get 
&mi  the  West  Indies,  and  it  is  far 
clwaper. 

*Lognats*  are  an  agreeable  and 
nseful  firuit.     They  grow  in  thick 


bunches,  on  a  handsome,  well-shaped  . 
tree,   that  in  its  height,  and  the 
colour  of  its  leaves,  reminds  one  of 
the  lanrel  at  home — but  the  leaves 
are  smaller. 

The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of 
small  yellow  plums,  but  quite  unlike 
any  plum  in  taste.  It  is  full  of 
juice,  and  has  a  partly  sweet,  partly 
acid  flavour.  It  partEikes  a  little  of 
the  general  insipidity  of  the  fruits 
in  the  colony,  but  after  the  first  dis* 
appointment  one  gets  used  to  that. 
It  makes  good  jam,  and  capital  tarts, 
so  it  deserves  some  praise.  And 
the  trees  are  always  ornaments  to  a 
garden,  for  they  retain  their  beauti- 
ful shiny  leaves  all  the  year  round. 

The  Grenadilla  is  the  fruit  of  Sr 
species  of  passion-flower,  which 
flourishes  like  a  weed  in  Natal ;  but 
it  does  no  harm,  excepting,  perhaps, 
as  a  harbourage  for  snakes,  which 
are  fond  of  curling  themselves  up 
among  its  thick  leaves,  and  people 
need  to  be  cautious  when  they  are^ 
picking  the  fruit. 

The  Gb^nadilla  requires  support, 
and  it  very  quickly  finds  its  way 
from  one  tree  to  another,  around 
which  it  twines,  ornamenting  it 
with  its  lovely  starry  flowers  and 
pretty  fruit.  The  fruit  is  green, 
when  young,  but  as  it  ripens, 
gradually  changes  to  a  deep  purple. 
It  is  egg-shaped,  and  one  cuts  the 
top  off,  and  eats  it  just  as  one  would 
an  egg.  It  is  so  full  of  small  seeds, 
pulp,  and  juice,  and  besides  being 
very  good  in  its  natoral  state,  makes 
excellent  jelly. 

The  Mango  I  think  quite  unplea- 
sant,  but  as  many  people  think 
otherwise  I  must  not  run  it  down. 
It  is  like  an  enormous  plum,  and 
has  a  taste  of  turpentine,  com- 
bined with  various  other  flavours,, 
and  is  so  extremely  sticky,  that  I 
have  heard  that  in  India,  where  it 
is  thought  a  great  deal  of,  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  eating  it  in  their 
baths,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  stickjr 
effect  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Pineapples  flourish  abundantly 
on  the  coast ;  they  will  also  grow 
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higher  up,  bat  they  do  not  do  bo 
well,  as  ihej  require  so  mnch  heat. 
A  good  many  are  brought  to  Maritz- 
burg  from  Durban  for  sale,  and 
can  be  bought  for  about  fourpence 
apiece  in  the  season. «  There  is  not 
much  pains  taken  with  their  culti- 
vation, and  they  are  seldom  more 
.  than  half  the  size  of  those  reared 
with  so  much  care  in  our  own  coun- 
tiy,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  them 
in  flavour.  They  are  too  much  in- 
clined to  become  woody  and  tough, 
but  even  at  their  worst  they  always 
seem  to  be  appreciated,  and  the 
coolies,  who  are  their  principal 
vendors,  find  a  ready  sale  for  them. 

The  Gape  gooseberiy  is  a  small 
shrub,  and  bears  a  bright  yellow 
berry,  as  unlike  a  gooseberry  as  one 
thing  can  be  unlike  another.  It  is 
a  wild  plant,  and  is  found  all  about 
near  Maritsburg.  It  is  a  useful 
little  fruit,  and  nice  when  cooked  in 
various  ways. 

The  Amatangula  is  another  wild 
berry,  that  is  a  good  deal  sought 
after ;  it  is  bright  red,  and  is  used 
for  preserves  and  jelly.  The  jelly 
is  not  abad  imitation  of  red  currant. 

The  Papaw  is  a  large  round  fruit, 
that  grows  on  the  coast ;  it  is  chiefly 
useful  for  cooking  purposes,  and 
from  its  flavour  and  colour  might 
very  well  pass  for  an  apple. 

The  Fig-tree  does  well  in  Natal, 
and  no  doubt^  if  the  birds  would 
only  idlow  the  figs  to  ripen,  they 
would  be  very  good ;  but  though  we 
had  several  large-sized  trees  in  our 
garden,  I  cannot  say  that  we  ever 
had  the  satisfaction  of  eating  a 
single  fig  off  them ;  the  birds  gobbled 
them  all  up,  when  they  were  only 
half-grown. 

Grapes  answer  very  well  against 
a  wall.  But  let  me  warn  anyone 
against  trying  to  make  them  grow 
out  in  a  field.  Preparing  the 
ground  for  them — for  it  must  be 
properly  prepared — is  a  great  ex- 
pense, and  they  do  not  do  well  at 
all.  Some  people  have  fB.ncied 
that  they  might  be  cultivated  in 
that    way,    as  they  are   at    Cape 


Town,  but  it  is  not  possible,  owing 
to  the  seasons  in  Natal  and  at  the 
Cape  being  quite  different.  The 
rainy  season  comes  just  at  the 
wrong  time  for  grapes  in  Natal. 
We  tried  the  experiment,  and 
fancied  we  were  going  to  make  a 
heap  of  money  by  it,  but  it  proved 
a  complete  failure.  And  we  gave 
our  vines  every  chance.  We  got 
several  hundred  plants  of  different 
kinds ;  and  had  a  Swiss  gardener, 
who  professed  to  know  his  work,  to 
look  after  them,  but  all  to  no  pnr- 
pose.  The  heavy  rains  came,  and 
beat  down  some  of  our  poor  vines, 
and  washed  others  out  of  the 
ground,  and  the  hot  winds  frizzlednp 
the  rest,  very  few  of  which  escaped, 
and  I  do  not  think  even  those  vrill 
ever  bear  any  grapes.  And  I  shonld 
be  afraid  to  say  what,  with  the  gar- 
dener's wages  and  Kaffirs'  lahoor, 
and  the  plants,  our  unlucky  ventore 
cost  us.  I  asked  an  old,  experienced 
gardener  about  it,  and  he  said  he 
did  not  believe  grapes  conld  ever 
be  grown  in  Natal,  without  a 
good  wall  to  support  them.  Then 
they  do  very  well,  grow  to  a  large 
size,  and  are  of  fine  flavour.  Bat 
as  houses  are  usuallv  low,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  get  a  good  wall. 

The  Prickly  Pear,  the  frait  of 
a  cactus,  is  watery,  somewhat 
tasteless,  but  not  unpleasant.  It 
is  extremely  unpleasant  to  pick 
though,  as  it  is  covered  all  over 
with  minute  thorns,  which  get  into 
one's  hands.  The  only  way  to  get 
at  the  pears  comfortably  is  to  take 
a  knife  and  fork  and  cut  them  off 
into  a  basket.  The  cactus  ifi 
almost  a  weed  in  the  colony,  and 
makes  a  very  secure  hedge,  as 
cattle  are  afraid  to  jump  through 
on  account  of  the  pnckles. 

There  are  Peaches  in  great 
abundance,  but  they  are  not  satis- 
factory. They  suffer  from  the 
heavy  rains  which  come  in  the 
summer,  just  when  they  ought  to 
be  ripening,  and  want  most  sun, 
so  that  they  really  have  no  chance, 
and  they  drop  down  or  are  blown 
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off  the  trees  in  a  green  state,  in 
wHch  thej  are  only  ^t  for  pigs. 
S(»ne  of  the  early  while  peaches 
ripen,  aod  are  not  bad,  but  the 
commoner  yellow  kind  seldom 
comes  to  peifection,  and  nectarines 

and  apricots  £Eiil   from    the    same 

refiflon.  I  believe  it  is  from  peaches 
tint  a  spirit  called  '  Cape  Smoke' 
is  made,  which  I  should  think  is 
only  second  to  Natal  rum  in  its 
injorious  effects ;  but  it  is  popular 
on  acconnt  of  its  cheapness  and  in- 
toiicating  qualities. 

Fom^ranates  are  gorgeous  in 
colonr  and  pretty  in  form.  I  have 
seen  a  whole  orchard  of  them,  and 
tbej  certainly  made  a  splendid 
show.  But  I  think  their  good 
qualities  end  with  their  handsome 
appearance ;  they  are  full  of  taste- 
less seeds,  and  have  scarcely  any 
jnioe. 

'  Of  aU  English  fruits  in  Natal 
tiie  Baspberry  seems  to  succeed  the 
beet;  it  often  even  surpasses  ours 
at  home.  As  much  cannot  be  said 
of  Strawberries.  The  heavy  sum- 
mer rains  wash  all  the  taste  out  of 
them,  and  beat  them  into  the 
groDnd,  so  that  in  eating  a  straw- 
beny  one  is  apt  to  swallow  as 
mndi  of  one's  mother  earth  as 
steawbcrry. 

Apples  of  a  common,  useful  sort 
are  plenii^ ;  but  I  have  never 
seen  any  very  fine  kinds  grown  in 
Natal,  but  I  should  think  there  is 
no  reason  against  their  doing  well. 

The  Mulberry  is  a  stunted  sort 
of  tree,  with  far  smaller  leaves  and 
smaller  fruit  than  that  which  we 
^accustomed  to  see  in  England ; 
it  is  sweeter  and  not  unlike  our 
blackberry,  and  is  used  for  jam 
tod  tarts.  I  never  heard  of  any 
plam  or  cherry  being  grown  in 
the  colony.  I  suppose  the  chmate 
is  unsnited  to  them.  The  Olive 
^oes  well,  and  I  am  surprised  it  is 
not  more  cultivated,  as  it  is  pro- 
fitable;  I  believe  it  is  rather 
^ryu^  to  the  patience,  as  it  is 
«»ae  years  before  an  olive  bears, 
bot  when  it  does,  it  is  a    small 


fortune  to  its  owner.  A  colonist 
in  Natal  has  no  excuse  for  being 
without  a  good  kitchen  garden. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  draw- 
backs, everything  favours  him.  The 
soil  is  exceedingly  productive  in 
most  parts,  and  there  is  generally 
plenty  of  means  of  irrigation ;  of 
course  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  dry  winter  weather. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
make  a  good  fence;  and  I  have 
been  told  there  is  nothing  like  a 
sod  hedge  planted  with  cactus  or 
aloes,  and,  if  possible,  a  deep  ditch 
on  the  wrong  side.  That  seems  the 
greatest  protection  against  that 
plague  of  all  gardeners,  the  oxen, 
which  are  allowed  to  roam  about 
the  veldt  at  will.  Most  English 
vegetables,  as  well  as  potatoes, 
peas,  and  French  beans,  are  equal 
to  those  at  home ;  and  if  the  matter 
of  irrigation  be  accomplished — ^not 
difficult  where  there  are  so  many 
streams  at  hand — anyone  may  have 
a  succession  of  these  vegetables  all 
the  year  round. 

No  homestead  ought  to  be  without 
a  good  garden.  Industry  alone  is 
wonted,  and  I  fear  that  is  very 
much  wanted  in  Natal;  for  good 
gardeners  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. And  in  the  whole  of  the 
town  of  Maritzburg  there  is  only 
one  greengrocer's  shop,  which  of 
course  cannot  supply  the  demand, 
and  asks  what  prices  it  chooses  for 
its  mouldy  little  heap  of  potatoes 
and  flabby  vegetables  or  fruits  which 
it  displays  in  the  dust-covered  win- 
dows. Carrots  also  do  well,  and 
grow  to  a  very  respectable  size; 
indeed,  I  have  seen  some  not  un- 
worthy of  our  shows  in  England. 

Turnips  are  apt  to  fail,  and  at 
their  best  are  never  quite  satisfac- 
tory. Cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and 
spinach  are  excellent ;  of  the  latter 
there  is  a  wild  kind,  just  as  pleasant 
as  the  cultivated  sort. 

Beetroot  grows  to  perfection ;  but 
I  cannot  make  out  that  that  very 
useful  root  mangel-wurzel  cannot 
be  grown,  though  one  would  think 
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it  had  veiy  mucli  the  same  nature 
Bfl  the  beetroot. 

As  I  am  on  the  sabjeot  of  roots, 
I  must  say  a  word  for  the  poor, 
neglected  cattle  in  Natal.  I  most 
sincerely  wish  some  enterprising 
colonist  would  interest  himself  in 
their  welfare.  It  seems  cruel,  in- 
deed, that  such  hundreds  of  poor, 
patient,  useful  creatures,  should  be 
so  uncared  for  and  ill-treated.  It 
makes  one's  heart  ache  to  see  the 
poor  creatures,  during  the  long 
months  of  winter,  staggering  about 
the  veldt,  seeking  their  scanty 
meal,  which  is  often  far  to  seek, 
and  really  almost  reduced  to  skele- 
tons. 

Their  owners  have  to  provide 
food  for  their  horses,  or  their  chief 
means  of  getting  about  would  &il 
them«  Why  should  the  cattle  not 
receive  the  same  care  ?  Would  any 
&rmer  at  home,  even  the  most  care- 
less, allow  his  beasts  to  exist  on  any 
coarse  rubbish  they  might  chance 
to  pick  up  ?  Even  our  winter  grass, 
which  is  sweet  and  nourishing  com- 
pared to  the  bumt-up,  rank  stuff  in 
Natal,  does  not  suffice. 

Our  cattle  have  g^d  roots,  and 
sweet  hay,  and  warm,  snug  beds  to 
lie  on.  Their  unfortunate  brethren 
in  Natal  have  no  roots,  no  hay,  and 
generally  the  cold  damp  veldt  for 
a  bed,  with  perhaps  the  variation 
of  a  horrid  dirty  kraal,  in  which 
they  are  penned  up,  sometimes  with 
scarcely  room  to  turn  round. 

What  prevents  their  masters  from 
providing  for  them  as  our  formers 
would  ?  Nothing  but  laziness.  No 
doubt  a  colonist  would  make  the 
excuse  that  mangels  and  turnips 
donotanswer,  and  forage  and  mealies 
are  expensive  and  uncertain. 

Allowing  this,  there  are  other 
kinds  of  feed — yams,  for  instance 
(sweet  potatoes) — ^and  what  can  be 
better  than  yams  ?  The  most  pre- 
judiced can  have  nothing  to  say 
against  them.  They  are  of  plea- 
sant flavour,  sweet,  wholesome,  and 
nutritious  in  the  greatest  degree,  and 
they  will  grow  anywhere.  Cattle  are 


extremely  fond  of  them.    Why  not 
grow  whole  fields  of  sweet  potatoes? 
Why  not  cover  all  the  acres  there 
are  to  spare  with  something  the 
poor  creatures  can  eat  and  enjoy, 
instead  of  letting  them  drag  on  a 
miserable  existence,  trying  to  keep 
life  in  their  bodies    on  the  very 
poorest  pittance  of  food  ?    ColoniBts 
would  say :    *  We  bum  the  grass 
before  the  winter  comes,  so  as  to 
allow  the  young  grass  to  sprout 
again.'     It  is  true;  they  do  bom 
it.     And  one  sees  patches  here  and 
there  of  bright  green.    Bat  grass 
does  not  grow  fast  in  the  winter 
time,  and  the  patches  are  often  a 
long  way  apart.     But  the  conditLon 
of  the  cattle  is  sufficient  argument ; 
it  needs  no    other.      Anyone  who 
has  seen  them,  and  takes  the  trouble 
to  think  at  all,  I  am  sure  will  agree 
with  me.     I  think  colonists  ongKt 
to  consider  themselves  very  fortu- 
nate that  they  have   any  left  at 
all,  considering  the  way  tiiey  treat 
them,   instead  of    complaining,  as 
they  do,  of  their  dying  by  hundreds. 
I  pity  the  wretched  animals,  but 
their  masters — ^not  a  bit. 

Pumpkins  also  are  good  food  for 
cattle,  though  of  course  they  have 
not  the  nourishment  or  substance 
in  them  of  yams.  The  sunflower, 
too,  has  proved  successful,  made 
into  a  kind  of  cake;  and  I  am 
glad  that  some  have  had  humanity 
enough  to  think  of  providing  in 
that  way  for  the  creatures  under 
their  care.  I  only  wish  that  more 
would  follow  their  example. 

Cotton,  coffee,  and  even  tea, 
grow  in  Natal.  I  am  not  able  to 
give  any  sufficiently  exact  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  Cotton  does 
best  on  the  coast,  as  it  requires  a 
good  deal  of  warmth.  Coffee  also 
seems  to  prefer  a  tropical  climate, 
though  it  will  grow  near  Marita- 
burg.  Tea  does  not  aeem  to  have 
been  turned  to  much  account;  I 
have  only  seen  a  few  bushes  of  it. 
I  suppose  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
its  preparation,  and  therefiDre  it  is  not 
cultivated  to  any  extent.  P. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE    BEGINNING. 

A  GLOBULAR  mass,  of  a  mag- 
nitude that  surpasses  the 
limits  of  our  conception,  and  of  a 
temperature  at  which  every  particle 
cfitssuhstance  is  expanded  into  a 
state  of  gas  and  vapour,  is  revolving 
upon  its  axis  and  repeating  through 
the  ages  its  boundless  orbit  amid  the 
realms  of  space.  It  might  almost 
seem  that  the  Prophet's  allusions 
to  the  chariot- wheels  of  the  Lobd 
were  something  more  than  figura- 
tive. To  Buch  a  form  philosophy 
traces  up  the  body  of  matter  above 
and  around  ns,  in  which  our  own 
earth  is  a  comparatively  unimpor- 
iant  part.  There  the  wisest  confesses 
himself  lost  in  the  inconceivable  and 
the  infinite.  It  is  the  utmost  point 
at  which  we  can  arrive  in  the  effort 
to  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  the 
day  when  *  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.* 
And  here  we  must  seek  the  com- 
mencement of  the  story  which  we 
propose  to  tell. 
A  recent  writer*  says  : 

The  Tast  bodj  was  brought  into  a  state 
of  reTx>Iation  by  the  action  of  laws  to  which 
the  Creator,  in  His  Divine  Wisdom,  has 
subjected  all  matter.  In  consequence  of 
its  immense  expansion  and  attenuation,  the 
exterior  zone  of  vapour,  expanding  beyond 
t}ie  sphere  of  attraction,  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  thrown  off  by  centrifiigal  force. 
This  lone  of  vapour,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed at  one  time  to  have  resembled  the 
rngs  of  Saturn,  would  in  time  break  up 
into  several  masses;  and  these  masses, 
OAlescing  into  globes,  would  (by  the 
?nater  power  of  attraction  which  they 


would  assume  as  consolidated  bodies)  re- 
volve round  the  sun,  and,  from  mechanical 
considerations,  would  also  revolve  with  a 
rotatory  motion  on  their  own  axes.  ...  As 
the  cooling  went  on,  each  of  these  bodies 
may  be  supposed  to  have  thrown  off  similar 
masses  of  vapour  which,  by  the  operation 
of  the  same  laws,  would  assume  the  rotatory 
state,  and,  as  satellites,  revolve  round  the 
parent  planet. 

We  need  not  concern  ourselves 
with  a  scientific  examination  of  the 
philosopher's  hypothesis.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say,  that  he  bases  it  mainly 
upon  the  following  arguments  :  that 
existing  phenomena  prove  the  centre 
of  the  earth  to  be  heated  to  a  degree 
at  which  all  its  component  atoms 
must  necessarily  be  reduced  to  a 
gaseous  condition ;  that  the  spheri- 
cal form  of  the  earth  is  precisely 
such  as  it  must  have  assumed 
if  its  whole  substance  were  at  one 
period  of  time  in  this  state  of  vapour ; 
that  the  gradual  cooling  of  the 
surface  would  be  the  natural  result 
of  long  ages  of  revolution  in  space, 
and  that  the  structure  of  the 
earth's  crust  is  such  as  would  have 
been  produced  by  gradual  cooling  ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  rotatory  motion 
of  the  earth  and  other  planets  round 
the  sun,  and  of  the  satellites  round 
the  planets,  is  exactly  what  must 
have  resulted  if  the  satellites  had 
been  thrown  off  from,  the  planets, 
and  the  planets  from  the  sun. 

The  entire  solar  system,  therefore, 
forming  a  single  portion  of  a  far 
vaster  system,  may  be  believed  to 
have  originated  as  one  among  many 
severed  fragments  of  a  proportion- 
ately   vaster   mass;  the  fin^gment 


'  The  writer  compiles  his  narrative  from  facts  which  the  examination  of  the  Cave 
has  fannight  to  light,  and  from  personal  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  objects  discovered 
then.  But  his  acknowledgments  are  due,  also,  to  the  pamphlets  on  the  Cave  by  Mr.  W. 
Boyd  Dawkins  and  Mr.  B.  H.Tiddeman,  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Archaological 
httitute  and  the  Geological  Magazine. 

*  Figuier.     The  World  before  the  Deluge, 
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being  eventually  resolved  into  a 
central  sun  with  nnmerons  atten- 
dant planets,  and  these  in  turn 
throwing  off  their  several  moons. 

Let  us  confine  our  thoughts  to 
our  ovni  planet,  and  note  the  various 
stages  of  the  progress  through  which 
the  philosopher  tells  us  that  it  passed. 
Its  size  is  but  insignificant,  when 
compared  with  the  vast  orb  which 
gave  it  birth ;  though  in  its  nebu- 
lous state  it  is  many  thousand  times 
larger  than  the  solid  earth  which 
mankind  is  to  inhabit.  No  sooner 
has  it  become  disengaged  from  the 
sun,  than  it  is  hurled  away  into  the 
regions  of  space,  until  the  law  of 
attraction  stays  its  course,  and  fixes 
for  it  an  orbit  which  it  must  follow 
for  countless  ages  around  the  body 
from  which  it  came.  Before  the 
chill  s  of  the  immense  regions  through 
which  it  flies  have  had  time  to  exert 
their  influence  upon  its  surface,  a 
mass  of  this  has  again  been  rent 
asunder,  and  is  revolving  as  a 
satellite  round  the  planet,  as  itself 
is  revolving  round  the  sun.  But 
soon  the  heat  of  this  new-bom 
planet  begins  to  dissipate  itself; 
and  while  centuries  pass  over  it,  the 
gaseous  substances  are  gradually 
condensed  into  a  liquid.  As  the 
first  result  which  follows,  we  note 
that  the  entire  body  is  taking  a 
spheroidal  form.  The  poles  of  its 
diameter  become  flattened,  and  the 
circumference  upon  which  it  revolves 
is  swelling,  in  obedience  te  the  same 
law  of  gravitation  by  which  it  is 
held  in  attraction  to  the  central  orb. 

At  the  same  time  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  various  particles  is 
making  itself  felt,  and  a  thick 
cloudy  atmosphere  is  being  formed, 
in  which  all  the  gases  that  com- 
pose our  air  are  mingled  with  the 
vapour  of  the  water,  while  the 
heavier  gases  of  mineral  substance 
are  slowly  subsiding  inte  the  boil- 
ing liquid.  Conceive  the  mighty 
caldron  of  this  primeval  chaos  into 
which  the  entire  body  of  substances 
in  the  composition  of  the  earth  has 
been  indiscriminately  poured.     The 


essential  contrariety  of  their  oppos- 
ing  elements  is  intensified  a  thou- 
sandfold by  the  confusion  with 
which  they  are  mingled  together; 
and  dense  whirlwinds  of  closely 
compacted  vapour,  and  foaming 
seas  of  molten  and  glowing  minerals, 
are  striving  in  one  world-wide 
tumult  to  gain  the  mastery.  The 
senses  of  a  bold  man  often  quail 
when  he  witnesses  the  electric 
shocks  that  agitate  the  atmosphere 
above  him ;  but  here  every  portion 
of  the  globe  is  pierced,  through  all 
ite  depth,  with  a  flash  of  incessant 
lightning,  and  shaken  with  one 
furious  roll  of  perpetual  thunder. 

Meanwhile  the  decrease  of  the 
temperature  still  continues  to  con- 
dense the  burning  liquids.  Single 
particles  of  solid  matter  are  formed 
upon  the  surface,  and  by  degrees 
they  become  collected  into  thin 
and  spreading  layers,  and  thus 
begin  to  encrust  the  globe.  But 
such  is  the  fury  of  the  elements, 
that  many  a  long  age  must  pass 
before  a  solid  envelope  can  form 
iteelf ;  for  as  the  floating  masses 
combine  themselves  together  they 
are  immediately  upheaved  and  torn 
once  more  to  atoms.  In  time, 
however,  their  bulk  and  strength 
increase,  and  numberless  islands 
are  formed  upon  the  surging  ocean, 
not  yet  islands  of  stone  among  seas 
of  water,  but  islands  of  burning 
mineral  substances  fused  together 
inte  a  seething  mass,  and  tossed 
upon  an  ocean  which  only  differs 
from  themselves  in  being  molten 
with  a  heat  yet  more  intense. 

Gradually  also,  in  the  decreasing 
temperature,  the  suspended  cloads 
of  watery  vapour  begin  to  be  con- 
densed, and  drops  of  boiling  rain 
fall  here  and  there  upon  the  glow- 
ing earth ;  but  only  to  be  eva- 
porated again  into  steam,  and  then 
to  fiall  again  in  rain";  until  at  length 
the  watery  element  asserts  its 
power,  and  forms  in  course  of  time 
boiling  streams  of  ite  own  to 
struggle  against  the  boiling  larar 
streams. 
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Thii8  both  land  and  i^ater  have 
now  fiurlj  entered  npon  the  first 
stage  of  their  existence.  But  the 
slowly  consolidating  cmst  is  ever 
hearing  np  and  bursting  open  still, 
between  the  weight  of  the  surging 
Testers  above  and  the  pressure  of 
the  fiery  liquids  beneath ;  and  vast 
dehiges  of  the  one  element  rush 
down  into  the  centre,  as  the  erup- 
tions of  the  other  are  forced  up- 
ward, through  a  series  of  submarine 
Tolcanoes  which  are  opening  in  a 
countless  succession  and  on  a  scale 
of  terrific  magnitude.  Let  us  stop 
to  observe  the  effect  that  is  being 
prodnced  by  this  stupendous  war- 
five. 

Down  in  the  ocean -bed  a  narrow 
aperture  is  cleft  through  the  burn- 
ing pavement  by  the  contents  of 
the  subterranean  furnace.  A  hiss- 
ing lava-stream  is  spirted  upward 
from  a  vast  depth  below,  and  rears 
its  steaming  summit  above  the 
waves.  Before  it  can  fall  and 
spread  itself,  the  waters  have  con- 
gealed it  into  a  tall  and  burning 
pillar.  Now  again  there  is  a  larger 
rent.  Not  a  spirting  fountain,  but 
a  huge  wave  of  the  fused  matter 
is  bursting  upward  into  the  sea; 
and  when  the  seething  waters  have 
left  it,  there  will  be  a  solid  hill  of 
lava.  So  the  strife  continues,  age 
after  age.  Could  we  see  the  basin 
of  the  ocean,  there  would  appear  a 
vast  fabric  of  granite,  with  endless 
vanety  of  peaks  and  cones,  like  a 
profusion  of  domes  and  minarets 
and  pinnacles  surmounting  the 
closely  packed  roofs  of  some  infernal 
city.  Such  are  the  granite  hills  of 
Dartmoor,  or  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, before  time  clothes  their 
slopes  with  verdure,  and  makes 
rugged  stonework  of  their  smoothly 
molten  crests.  Now  they  are  sub- 
merged beneath  the  heated  seas, 
and  now  ^ain  they  are  rolling  off 
the  mass  of  waters ;  and  then  once 
more  the  waters  cover  them,  and 
once  more  are  poured  away,  age 
after  age. 


But  the  first  process  of  transfor- 
mation which  made  them  rugged 
has  commenced  already.  Many  of 
their  chemical  substances  are  such 
as  decompose  under  the  action  of 
water  or  of  atmosphere ;  and  these 
are  carried  off  from  the  outer 
portions  of  the  rocks  to  form  deep 
beds  of  clay  and  sand,  and  then  to 
become  baked  and  fused  again  into 
hardened  structures  by  the  heat  of 
the  surrounding  elements.  Here 
is  the  beginning  of  what  geologists 
term  the  Sedimentary  Hocks,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  volcanic 
origin. 

Nor  must  it  bo  forgotten  that 
the  crust,  which  is  thus  receiving 
continual  additions,  encloses  a  globe 
enormously  larger  than  the  earth 
will  afterwards  become;  and  the 
constant  cooling  of  the  imprisoned 
matter  involves  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  its  bulk ;  so  that  the 
vast  envelope  is  ever  being  rent 
and  crushed  and  dislocated  upon  a 
scale  increasingly  tremendous,  in 
order  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
ever-contracting  mass  round  which 
it  is  being  formed.  And  of  these 
varied  operations,  which  are  being 
performed  upon  it,  none  can  take 
place  without  producing  violent 
outbursts  of  electric  force  of  a  vast- 
ness  corresponding  with  its  own, 
themselves  also  bearing  their  part 
in  the  same  awful  crash  which  is 
hurling  upwards  the  mountain 
chains,  and  tearing  downwards  the 
ocean  beds,  for  the  formation  of  a 
future  world. 

Thus  far  the  aspect  which  the 
earth  has  assumed  is  that  of  a  vast 
black  and  boiling  ocean.  If  the 
surface  is  varied  by  a  few  rugged 
peaks  and  islets  of  burning  stone, 
these  are  scarcely  yet  worthy  of 
the  name  of  land;  and  neither 
element  is  at  present  capable  of 
bearing  life.  The  waters  throw  off 
a  continuous  effusion  of  dense 
steamy  vapour,  which  returns  in 
perpetual  rain,  mingling  sea  and 
sky  together  in  a  thick  mass  of 
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cloud  and  waterspout,  and  envelop- 
ing the  globe  in  a  shroud  of  un- 
changing  darkness.  We  have  not 
yet  passed  out  of  the  primeval  epoch 
when  '  the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep.' 

But,  from  the  first,  *the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters,' — ^had  been  watching  over 
and  regulating  the  operations  of 
this  vast  laboratory,  in  which  all 
was  being  fitted  for  His  purposes 
of  love.  And,  from  the  first.  He 
had  been  whispering  over  it  the 
word  of  peace,  which  was  in  His 
good  time  to  stay  the  tumult.  At 
last  the  day  has  arrived  whei^  the 
beneficent  Creator  begins  the  various 
stages  of  His  more  perfect  work. 
The  purifying  rains  have  so  far 
effected  His  purpose  as  to  clear  in 
some  degree  the  thick  vapours  of 
the  atmosphere,  until  it  can  reflect, 
dimly  but  increasingly,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun.  And  thus  we 
have  the  first  great  effort  by  which 
the  Creator  has  begun  to  harmonise 
the  discordant  elements.  At  His 
word  'there  was  light.  .  .  . 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  first  day.' 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE   BUILDING   OF   THE   EOCKS. 

It  is  time  to  fix  our  attention  now 
upon  that  particular  spot  in  the 
surface  of  the  globe  whose  history 
we  desire  to  watch.  It  is  the  dis- 
trict where  one  day  will  appear  the 
hills  of  Craven,  in  north-western 
Yorkshire.  The  waves  of  the  ages 
have  been  washing  out  the  decom- 
posing particles  and  cleaving  the 
surge- worn  surfaces  of  the  granite 
continent,  until  at  last  they  have 
buried  it  deep  beneath  the  sands 
and  shingle  which  itself  has  yielded. 
This  sediment,  ever  hardening  into 
new  rocks,  has  continued  to  accu- 
mulate until  it  has  reached  many 
thousands  of  feet  in  thickness.  But, 
nevertheless,  it  has  been  crumpled 
and     folded     by    the    contending 


agencies  of  nature,  time  after  time ; 
now  upheaved,  and  now  again  sub- 
merged; spread  into  broad  plains 
of  table-land,  and  these  set  up  npon 
their  edges,  and  then  again  re- 
versed, and  then  all  their  substance 
bruised  and  crushed  into  sand  once 
more ;  and  ever  again  the  same  pro- 
cess repeating  itself, — sands  hard- 
ened into  rocks,  and  rocks  ground 
to  sands,  and  ruins  heaped  on  ruins, 
age  after  age.  The  rays  of  the 
newly-created  light  are  penetrating 
the  gloom  with  increasing  force; 
but,  as  yet,  they  only  serve  to  show 
the  utter  wildness  of  the  confusion. 

For  still  the  mighty  caldron  of 
the  deep  is  boiling  on,  now  cement- 
ing more  compactly,  and  now  burst- 
ing asunder,  the  rocky  masses  which 
contain  it.  And  still  the  oceans  are 
heaping  up  their  mountains  of  sandy 
sediment,  washed  from  the  ruins  of 
mountains  which  they  are  destroy- 
ing elsewhere.  And  the  vapours  of 
the  heated  deluge  are  ascending 
still,  and  immediately  returning  in 
one  vast  boiling  waterspout.  But, 
by  degrees,  the  temperature  of  the 
globe  admits  some  diminution  of 
their  constant  interchange.  The 
waters  becpme  cool  enough  to  accu- 
mulate in  more  settled  oceans,  and 
the  mists  become  sufficiently  light- 
ened to  be  carried  in  more 
numerous  clouds  upon  the  atmo- 
sphere. And  thus,  before  another 
great  epoch  of  Creation  has  passed 
away,  'God  made  the  firmament, 
and  divided  the  waters  which  were 
under  the  firmament  from  the  waters 
which  were  above  the  firmament. 
.  .  And  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  second  day.' 

Effects  of  a  yet  more  wonderful 
kind  are  soon  to  follow.  The  hot 
steam  still  rises,  and  the  hot  rain 
falls;  for  many  ages  have  yet  to 
elapse  befora  the  earth  can  be 
liberated  from  perpetual  moisture. 
But  it  is  now  a  more  moderate  tor- 
rent, no  longer  filling  sea  and  land 
with  the  delnge  which  has  hitherto 
confrised  them.  A  distinction  of 
continent  and  ocean  soon  becomes 
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clearlj  marked,  as  the  floods  roll 
downward  fix>m  the  mountains  and 
upper  plains  to  occupy  the  inter- 
vening hoUows.    And  then,  without 
farther  delay,  there  is  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  organic  life.     Minute 
particles  of  vegetable   matter  are 
formed  upon  the  damp  rocks,  or 
generated  in  the  heated  waters.  At 
present,  the  utmost  we  can   look 
for  is  merely  the  lowest  type   of 
lichen  or  of  fungus.     But  a  page  of 
Tast  significance  in  the  history  of 
creation  has  now  been  opened ;  for 
abeadj,  in  these  flowerless,  leafless, 
stemless   atoms,  all  the   vegetable 
kingdoms  of   the   future    exist   in 
germ.    Very  soon  they  will  open 
oat  into  the  various  tribes  of  moss, 
and  fern,  and  palm.      Then  there 
will  follow,  in  due  gradation,  the 
reeds  and  lilies,  the  cypresses  and 
cedars.    And  one   day  the  highest 
nnk  of  plants  will  make  its  appear- 
ance irom  the  germ  of  this  same 
creation,  and  we  shall  see  the  roses 
of  oar  gardens,  the  frait  trees  of  our 
orchards,  the  oalcs  and  elms  of  our 
forests.    For  God  had  said,    'Let 
the  waters  under  the  heaven   be 
gathered  together  in  one  place,  and 
let  the  dry  land  appear :  and  it  was 
so.'    And  when  He  had  contem- 
plated the  separation  of  the    dry 
land  and  the  seas,  and  seen  *  that  it 
was  good,'  the   Almighty  fiat  went 
forth  immediately  :  *  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding 
seed,  and    the  fruit    tree  yielding 
fmit,  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is 
in  itself,  upon  the  earth.     .     .    And 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  third  day.* 

Bat  thus  far  the  exposure  of  the 
dry  land  to  atmospheric  influences 
is  only  partial  and  incomplete.  All 
is  still  highly  charged  with  the 
heat  of  volcanic  fires,  and  densely 
clogged  with  the  steamy  vapours. 
^e  earth  has  become  a  crowded 
hotbed  of  luxuriant  herbage.  Every 
s<a  is  choked  with  forests  of  algae, 
and  every  islet  is  covered  thickly 
^th  a  tangled  mass  of  vegetable 
life.      But   no  flower  can  show  a 


spark  of  colour  to  vaiy  the  pale 
green  with  which  all  is  clothed  in 
the  dim  unchanging  twilight.  No 
shrub  can  make  a  fibre  in  its  leaves, 
or  a  bark  upon  its  stem,  in  the 
enervating  moisture.  What  seem 
to  be  fine  forest  trees  are  nothing 
but  the  lower  orders  of  calamites 
and  ferns.  Gigantic  marestails 
spread  out  their  jointed  arms,  and 
thick  uncouth  shoots,  like  young 
asparagus  plants,  many  feet  in 
height,  protrude  themselves  through 
thickets  of  club  mosses  hardly  less 
lofty  than  themselves,  while  tower- 
ing reeds  and  grasses  are  waving 
among  it  all  their  spiked  and  tufted 
crowns. 

The  faint  glimmerings  of  twi- 
light must  biscome  brighter,  and 
the  steaming  atmosphere  must  be- 
come clearer,  before  the  more  per- 
feet  forms  of  life  can  begin  to 
manifest  themselves.  For,  at  pre- 
sent, such  is  the  feebleness  of  the 
light,  that  no  diflerence  is  percep- 
tible, in  any  portion  of  the  planet, 
in  its  exposure  to,  or  removal  from, 
the  sun.  And,  if  the  diurnal 
changes  do  not  aflect  the  light,  still 
less  is  the  intensity  of  heat  affected 
by  the  annual  revolutions  of  the 
globe.  Poles  and  equator  are  alike 
burning  with  the  same  action  of  the 
internal  fire.  Gradually,  however, 
and  surely,  the  cooling  process  is 
continued,  and  the  envelope  of  mist 
and  fog  becomes  less  dense.  The 
heavenly  bodies,  which,  as  far  as 
regards  their  relation  to  the  earth'a 
surface,  had  hitherto  been  simply 
non-existent,  can  now  make  their 
influence  felt.  The  alternations  of 
day  and  night  are  increasingly  per- 
ceived, and  changes  of  season  are 
commencing  which  shall  grow 
eventually  into  spring  and  summer, 
autumn  and  winter.  For  '  God 
said.  Let  there  be  lights  in  the 
firmament  of  the  heaven  to  divide 
the  day  from  the  night;  and  let 
them  be  for  signs  and  for  seasons, 
and  for  days  and  years;  and  let 
them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament 
of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon 
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the  eartih:  and  it  was  so.  .  . 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  fourth  day.' 

They  were  only  temporary  cessa- 
tions of  the  turmoil  of  the  ele- 
ments which  allowed  the  enormous 
development  of  vegetable  life.  There 
comes  again  a  sudden  shattering  of 
the  earth's  foundations,  and  many 
a  forest  of  rank  luxuriance  is  sub- 
merged. Moss  and  bulrush,  aspa- 
ragus and  marestail,  g^rafis  and  fern, 
are  spread  into  a  dense  layer  be- 
neath a  new  ocean,  and  then  tightly 
packed  under  its  sands,  and  the 
sands  become  rocks  as  time  rolls 
on.  There  the  buried  mass  of  vege- 
tation is  decomposing ;  the  bitumi- 
nous substances  which  exude  from 
it  are  impregnating  the  whole ; 
and  when  a  thousand  centuries  (so 
it  is  reckoned)  have  passed  over  it, 
the  blackened  matter  is  hard  and 
crisp  as  the  weight  under  which  it 
is  compacted.  The  waving  forest 
is  now  a  bed  of  coal. 

But  the  first  day  of  animal  creation 
has  already  dawned.  It  must  be 
confined  at  present  to  such  forms  as 
are  capable  of  living  in  the  waters, 
or  at  least  of  enduring  the  univer. 
sal  moisture.  Those  which  will 
require  dryness  of  land  and  atmo- 
sphere can  have  no  place  on  the 
humid  islands  that  stud  these 
primeval  seas.  And,  indeed,  these 
beginnings  of  animation  are  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  first 
vegetable  forms  which  came  before 
them.  For  the  minute  creatures 
are  nothing  more  than  the  earliest 
prototypes  of  sponge  and  coral,  or 
of  floating  eoophyte.  But  they  are 
the  beginning  of  a  class  of  crea- 
tures from  which  will  be  derived 
hereafter  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
water  and  the  air,  the  various  tribes 
of  fish  and  reptile,  of  bird  and  in- 
sect. '  God  created  great  whales, 
and  every  living  creature  that 
moveth  which  the  waters  brought 
forth  abundantly,  after  their  kind, 
and  every  winged  fowl  after  his 
kind And  the  evening 


and    the  morning    were  the  fifth 
day.* 

In  that  district  of  the  globe  to 
which  our  attention  has  been  given, 
we  find  that  a  new  form  of  earth- 
work  is  being  erected  within  the 
sandstone  basin  of  the  seas.  All 
the  newly  created  life  bears  its 
part  in  the  building.  The  coral 
insect,  busily  employed  with  his 
stony  reefis,  contributes  an  impor* 
tant  share.  But  the  seaweeds  which 
spread  themselves  over  the  rocks 
are  also  rendering  aid.  And  there 
are  uncouth  tribes  of  oyster  and 
echinus,  which  make  their  homes 
upon  the  same  rocks.  There  is 
many  an  ammonite  and  naatilns 
that  sails  over  the  sor&oe  of  the 
waves.  There  are  strangely  formed 
crustaceans,  prototypes  of  crab  and 
shrimp  and  lobster,  swimming  in 
the  depths.  Among  them  is  a 
stranger  creature  still,  half-lobsier 
and^alf-fisfa,  with  jointed  fins  and 
bright  scaly  armour,  a  step  upward 
towards  the  more  highly  organised 
inhabitants  of  future  seas.  And 
there  is  the  hideous  octopus.  All 
these  live  their  little  day,  and  then 
add  themselves  and  their  armour 
to  the  deposit  in  the  hollows  of  the 
basin.  Into  the  same  hollows,  too, 
the  refuse  of  the  land  vegetation, 
from  all  the  neighbouring  islets,  is 
being  swept  down  by  brook  and 
river.  It  commonly  happens  that 
every  fragment  of  these  organic 
forms  is  pounded  and  destroyed, 
till  the  water  and  air  have  claimed 
their  part,  and  all  that  remains  is 
added  to  the  sands.  But  now  we 
must  witness  a  process  by  which 
vast  numbers  of  these  forms  are 
preserved,  in  greater  or  less  per- 
fection, and  treasured  up  as  records 
to  tell  the  story  of  how  they  as- 
sisted  in  rearing  the  structare  of 
the  earth. 

From  time  to  time  the  internal 
forces  are  still  tearing  the  ocean 
bed  apart,  and  pouring  upward  vast 
boiling  rivers  of  the  waters  that 
had  been  swallowed    in  previous 
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oonvnlsions.  Much  of  the  water 
thus  ejected  is  thickly  charged  with 
lime,  which  it  now  mingles  with 
the  muddj  seas  above.  The  earthy 
sediment  and  the  lime  combine  to 
form  a  natural  mortar,  which  pene- 
trates the  mixed  deposit  upon  the 
ocean  bed,  and  compacts  it  all  into 
a  solid  mass.  With  this  new  sub- 
stance  the  deeper  hollows  are  filled 
up  at  last,  to  many  hundreds  of 
feet  in  thickness.  Here  are  em- 
balmed  countless  relics  of  primeval 
life,  before  the  waters  have  been 
able  to  work  their  destruction. 
Then  the  deposit,  like  the  sands 
beneath  it,  becomes  a  hardened 
rock,  and  the  seas  are  flowing  over 
^hat  will  one  day  be  brought  to 
light  in  the  form  of  a  grand  range 
of  mountain  Hmestone.  For  mean- 
while  the  conditions  of  the  vol- 
canic processes  below  have  under- 
gone a  change ;  the  lime  streams 
have  ceased  for  a  time;  and  the 
new.made  limestone  rock  is  buried 
beneath  fresh  beds  of  sand,  or  else 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves 
and  ground  away  to  contribute  its 
sabstance  to  new  deposits. 

Bnt  we  must  not  follow  in  detail 
the  erection  of  the  further  super- 
structure. When  another  bed  of 
sand  has  become  another  pile  of 
rock,  such  as  only  myriads  of  years 
conld  form,  it  is  cleft  and  frac- 
tured, and  another  ocean  works  out 
its  grooves  and  channels,  and  then, 
it  may  be,  another  lime  deposit 
fills  them ;  and  now  all  is  uplifted 
above  the  ocean,  and  now  dropped 
into  it  once  more ;  and  thus  many 
a  long  series  of  centnries  is  speed- 
ing its  incalculable  flight. 

CHAPTER  III. 
THE   MAKING  OF  THE   CAVE. 

The  constant  npheaval  from  the 
centre  of  the  globe  is  continuing 
still,  dislocating,  and  not  seldom 
penetrating,  the  superincumbent 
masses.  The  limestone  rock,  of 
which  we  have  seen  the  building, 
is  being    pierced    with    many    a 


crevice,  to  be  filled  at  once  with 
threads  of  molten  ore,  the  treasures 
of  future  lead-mines,  forced  np  from 
the  great  furnace  of  nature's  metal- 
works.  And  now  the  same  moun- 
tains are  to  become  the  monu- 
ments of  a  still  more  magnificent 
catastrophe.  There  is  the  crash  of 
a  tremendous  earthquake.  The  great 
rock-fabric  bulges  npward,  shakes 
its  highest  peaks,  throws  off  the 
waters  that  surround  them,  and 
then,  with  a  roar  of  fury,  splits 
asunder.  Now  the  peaks  have 
ceased  to  totter,  the  seas  have  found 
their  level,  and  the  new  hills 
have  settled  themselves  upon  their 
changed  foundations.  But  the  dis- 
trict which  had  before  been  a  single 
structure  is  broken  into  two  sepa- 
rate halves,  and  though  they  still 
remain  contiguous,  one  has  found 
its  resting-place  many  hundreds  of 
feet  higher  than  the  other.  They 
are  divided  by  a  long  curved  line 
of  towering  precipice,  facing  to- 
wards the  south-west,  and  stretch- 
ing away  eastward  and  northward. 
On  the  table-land  above  this  preci- 
pice, and  in  tho  valley  below,  are 
seen  the  two  portions  of  what  had 
hitherto  been  an  unbroken  surface. 
The  line  of  this  huge  rent  is  car- 
ried over  many  miles;  and  along 
the  face  of  the  precipice,  through 
all  its  length,  the  cleft  bed  of  lime- 
stone is  exposed  to  view.  Above 
it  is  reared  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  sandstone  rock  under 
which  it  had  hitherto  lain  con- 
cealed. When  Geology  comes  to 
interpret  its  strange  record,  the  rent 
which  has  thus  been  formed  is  to 
receive  the  name  of  the  Craven 
Fault.  In  the  meantime  many  a 
wondrous  history  will  have  to  be 
written  upon  the  rugged  features 
of  this  hoary  crag,  and  many  an 
age  of  its  existence  will  be  spent 
beneath  the  ever-changing  level  of 
the  ocean.  There  we  must  leave  it 
now,  that  the  waves  may  work 
their  will. 

For  now  another  epoch  has  passed 
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away.  The  surface  of  the  land  is 
nearly  cooled,  the  atmosphere  nearly 
cleared,  and  there  are  intervals  in 
which  the  rainfall  is  so  slight  that 
it  might  almost  seem  to  have 
ceased  entirely.  At  the  same  time 
the  volcanic  matter  is  ever  solidify- 
ing more  deeply  beneath  the  crust 
of  the  globe,  and  enabling  it  to 
offer  a  firmer  resistance  against  the 
pressnre  from  within.  The  earth- 
quakes are  growing  less  numerous 
and  less  terrific,  and  the  eruptions 
are  gradually  confining  themselves 
to  a  multitude  of  fixed  volcanoes. 
While  this  beneficent  change  has 
been  making  itself  felt,  the  highest 
work  of  material  creation  has  be- 
gun. There  was  nothing  more  to 
be  seen  at  first  than  insignificant 
particles,  such  as  those  which  had 
preceded  them,  destined  to  work 
out  their  whole  existence  upon  the 
rock  on  which  they  spring.  But 
this  time  it  is  a  new  order  of  crea- 
tion,  with  features  and  capabilities 
of  its  own,  requiring  the  dry  land 
for  their  operation  and  develop- 
ment. And  it  is  the  beginning  of 
a  type  of  beings  in  which  the  higher 
classes  of  terrestrial  animals  are 
to  have  their  place,  from  the  tiny 
mouse  to  the  colossal  mammoth, — a 
type  of  beings  among  which,  in  the 
Creator's  good  time,  Man  will  form 
the  crowning  point.  For  it  is  the 
day  on  which  the  great  work  is  to 
be  ended.  *And  God  said,  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature 
after  his  kind,  cattle,  and  creep- 
ing thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth, 
after  his  kind.  .  .  .  And  God  said, 
Let  ns  make  man  in  our  image  and 
after  our  likeness.  .  .  .  And  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
sixth  day.' 

But  we  mnst  pass  forward  now 
to  the  time  when  the  more  gigantic 
operations  in  the  building  of  the 
earth  have  been  completed,  and 
when  the  walls  and  pavement, 
the  domes  and  towers,  have  been 
wrought  at  last  into  the  general 
form  which  they  are  henceforth  to 
retain    nnchanged.        Again    and 


again  indeed,  there  are  to  be  periods 
of  submergence  and  upheaval  in 
eveiy  part.  Water  and  atmo- 
sphere alternately  have  yet  much  to 
do  in  perfecting  the  beauty  of  the 
world's  outline;  and  a  third  mighty 
instrument,  of  which  we  have  yet 
to  see  the  working,  is  to  produce 
effects  no  less  vast  than  these.  But 
at  least  in  the  parts  with  which  we  are 
concerned,  the  mountains  and  val- 
leys have  now  been  cut,  whose  chief 
features  will  permanently  endure 
through  the  ages  to  come. 

Our  story  requires  us  to  observe 
the  scene  as  it  appears  after  an  up- 
heaval  of  the  earth's  foundations. 
The  hills  are  lifting  their  crests  into 
the  light ;  the  plains  between  them 
are  pouring  off  their  waters  to  seek 
the  seas  of  a  lower  level.  Thus  the 
district  of  Craven  and  portions  of 
our  limestone  scar  appear  out  of  the 
waves ;  not  yet,  indeed,  as  a  land 
of  bills  and  valleys,  but  only  as  a 
group  of  detached  crags  and  deso- 
late rocky  islands.  The  waters  of 
the  tumultuous  sea  from  which  they 
have  been  raised  are  surging  round 
them  with  redoubled  fury,  as  if 
they  grudged  the  robbery.  But  we 
may  learn  something  of  what  has 
been  effected  in  the  interval. 

All  the  upper  layers  of  the  dis- 
trict have  been  cleared  off  and  car- 
ried out  into  the  deeper  seas,  so  that 
over  many  miles  the  surface  of  the 
upheaved  limestone  strata  has  been 
laid  bare.  Of  the  vast  sandstone 
beds  which  had  been  deposited 
above  them  only  a  huge  fragment 
here  and  there  remains.  Prom  the 
spot  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
three  of  these  fragments  may  be 
seen.  There  is  the  mass  which  is 
one  day  to  form  the  level  summit  of 
Ligleborough ;  and  across  a  turbu- 
lent arm  of  the  sea  there  is  another, 
which  is  to  be  the  rounded  crown 
of  Penyghent ;  and  a  third  close  by, 
across  a  narrow  inlet,  is  extended 
over  a  longer  and  broader  island, 
and  is  to  receive  the  name  of  Foun- 
tains Fell.  And  many  a  limestone 
crag,  either    forming    an    offshoot 
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from  these  loftier  points  or  stand- 
ing as  a  separate  island,  rears  its 
head  above  the  billows. 

When  we  look  for  the  miles  of 
perpendicular  rock,  where  the  sec- 
tion of  the  limestone  bed  had  been 
exposed,  we  find  that  the  highest 
portions,  with  all  traces  of  the  up- 
per sandstone  layers,  have  been 
cleared  away,  and  broad  clefts  are 
cut  through  the  length  of  the  crag 
by  the  currents  which  streamed 
across  it.  But  still  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  trace  its  form.  For  now 
there  is  the  face  of  a  single  crag, 
and  now  a  longer  line  forming  the 
frontage  of  a  considerable  island, 
all  standing  in  regular  snccession. 
Seen  firom  below  they  might  be 
taken  for  a  series  of  ruinous  frag- 
ment which  once  formed  parts  of 
a  continuous  wall.  Here  this  wall 
vhich  nature  built  is  still  towering 
above  the  sea,  and  here  is  a  portion 
which  only  becomes  visible  when 
the  tide  is  low ;  but  its  ruins  are 
amply  sufficient  to  show  where  the 
great  precipice  was  reared,  and  to 
mark  off  the  limestone  district  of 
which  it  is  the  boundary. 

Southward  and  westward  of  this 
frao;mentary  wall  is  the  district 
where  the  deep  sandstone  covering 
bas  suffered  comparatively  little 
change.  One  portion  of  it,  rising 
high  above  the  water,  is  contiguous 
to  a  portion  of  the  limestone  rocks, 
forming  a  single  island  with  it,  so 
that  the  boundary  wall  disappears 
b«*tween  them.  But  the  smoothly 
rounded  appearance  which  the  crown 
of  the  sandstone  hill  presents  is  to 
acqnire  for  it  the  name  of  the  Rye 
I*af.  And  further  off,  across  some 
miles  of  sea,  emerge  other  groups 
^f  sandstone  heights,  stretching 
back  into  a  district  which  is  one 
day  to  be  known  as  Lancashire. 

All  this  time  a  change  has  been 
gnuiuaUy  taking  place  in  the  inter- 
nal structure  of  the  Hmestone  rock. 
It  has  been  unable  to  preserve  its 
compact  solidity,  Hke  the  harder 
substances  which  were  formed  above 
it  and  beneath  it.     The  lime  which 


enters  so  largely  into  its  forma- 
tion, is  readily  dissolved  again  by 
the  action  of  water.  And  now  that 
the  rock  has  been  exposed  to  this 
influence,  it  has  everywhere  yielded 
to  the  operations  of  the  penetrating 
element.  The  rainfall  from  above 
and  the  springs  from  below  are 
working  out  an  endless  labyrinth  of 
channels,  which  are  continually 
being  widened  and  deepened  and 
multiplied ;  while  many  a  fragment, 
great  or  small,  within  the  heart  of 
the  rock,  becomes  entirely  detached 
by  this  process,  as  the  waters  are 
percolating  round  it.  Here  and 
there  are  places  at  which  the  stone 
is  more  liable  than  elsewhere  to 
this  destructive  action,  according  to 
the  varying  proportions  in  which  its 
original  elements  are  distributed. 
Or,  again,  the  way  has  been  prepared 
for  the  water  to  operate,  by  cracks 
and  fissures  which  were  made  in 
the  upheaval  of  the  rock.  Several 
of  these  weak  places  in  the  lime- 
stone present  themselves  along  the 
faces  of  the?  cliffs  before  the  never- 
resting  tides.  And  here  the  effect 
which  is  produced  needs  but  little 
explanation.  The  waters  from  with- 
in and  the  waters  from  without  are 
working  now  for  the  same  result. 
The  notable  instance  which  we  are 
to  take  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
all.  But  first  we  must  describe  its 
exact  locality. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  be 
guilty  of  a  very  vast  anachronism, 
and  begin  to  make  use  of  names 
which  are  not  to  exist  for  many 
ages  later.  We  are  not  far  from 
the  curve  in  the  great  Craven 
Fault,  where  its  course  from  east 
to  west  is  changed,  and  makes  a 
sudden  turn  to  the  northward. 
Through  this  curve  of  the  Fault  a 
deep  and  broad  gulf  has  been 
broken,  into  which  the  ocean  is 
angrily  dashing,  but  which  is  one 
day  to  carry  down  the  more 
peaceful  stream  of  the  Kibble. 
A  mile  to  the  eastward  there  is  a 
smaller  channel,  stretching  across 
into  the  larger  one,   so   that   the 
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rocks  between  them  form  a  de- 
taclied  island,  whose  western  and 
soathem  cliff  is  the  corner  of 
the  Fault.  Let  our  point  of  view 
be  at  the  entrance  of  this  smaller 
channel,  where  it  cats  through  the 
soathem  frontier  of  the  limestone. 
We  look  up  it  towards  the  north, 
and  observe  the  face  of  the  cliff 
which  rises  over  it  upon  our  right. 
Along  the  greater  part  of  its 
length  the  channel  is  too  narrow 
to  allow  the  full  violence  of  the 
waves  to  be  felt  against  the  cliff. 
But  about  a  mile  from  the  entrance 
this  channel  begins  to  open  out 
upon  the  larger  gulf  beyond,  and 
there  the  western  sea  is  rolling  in 
with  all  its  fury.  At  this  point 
there  is  a  spot  where  the  waves 
seem  to  be  employed  more  bnsily 
than  elsewhere  in  rending  the  cliff 
away.  It  may  be  that  here  the 
waters  fix)m  within  have  been  able 
to  loosen  the  structure  of  the  rock 
more  completely,  and  have  thus 
.  prepared  it  to  yield  more  readily. 
For  a  considerable  hollow  has 
already  been  worked,  as  one  by 
one  the  severed  fragments  are 
carried  off.  And  each  year  the 
doable  process  of  destruction  is 
proceeding;  the  substance  of  the 
limestone  is  being  eaten  away,  and 
the  sea  is  washing  out  its  ruins. 
At  last  a  tunnel  is  scooped  out, 
far  into  the  recesses  of  the  rock, 
branching  off  into  many  a  deep 
passage  and  vault  and  chamber  on 
either  side,  and  not  unfrequently 
uniting  with  other  tunnels  which 
have  been  started  from  other  places 
in  the  cliff. 

We  hear  the  angry  crash  of  the 
water  as  its  progress  is  checked 
suddenly  by  the  force  of  an  op- 
posing stream  which  has  entered 
by  another  channel.  Or  a  wave  ' 
becomes  enclosed  in  some  deep  side 
cavern,  and  dashes  itself  back 
beneath  the  vaulted  ceiling,  to 
meet  with  fresh  opposition  at  the 
entrance,  as  it  strives  to  combine 
again  with  the  stream  which  had 
urged  it  onward.     The  hollow  roll 


continues  to  resound,  as  if  the 
thunder  of  the  skies  were  im. 
prisoned  beneath  the  moontain. 
At  every  fresh  entrance  of  the  tide, 
the  shingly  pavement  which  it  has 
formed  is  dashed  against  the  solid 
rock,  its  stones  are  carried  out 
into  the  ocean,  and  new  frag- 
ments  are  torn  do>vn  from  the 
roof  and  walls  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  Limestone  Cave. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
MAN   AND   MAMMOTH. 

We  visit  the  scene  again,  after 
ages  which  we  must  not  attempt 
to  reckon,  and  the  ocean  is  no 
longer  there.  Further  change 
have  taken  place,  and  have  caused 
the  waters  to  recede.  The  gulfs 
and  channels  in  which  they  had 
flowed  are  now  ravines  and  valleys, 
connecting  together  the  hills  which 
had  formerly  been  separate  islands. 
The  only  water  that  now  divides 
the  rocky  heights  is  in  the  rushing 
streams  and  rivulets,  and  in  the 
marshy  pools  and  lakes  which  fill 
the  deeper  hollows.  And  now  the 
landscape  is  adorned  with  a  hardy 
growth  of  herbage.  A  grassy 
carpet  is  spread  over  the  higher 
ground,  and  many  a  dense  forest 
clothes  the  hill-sides,  while  reeds 
and  moss  grow  luxuriantly  in  the 
damp  valleys. 

We  look  up  the  same  opening 
between  the  rocks  which  we  had 
known  as  a  narrow  channel  of  the 
sea.  It  is  now  a  mere  ravine 
among  the  hills,  with  a  marshy 
bottom  along  which  the  moisfcnre 
is  drained  off  into  a  lake  below. 
A  thick  growth  of  trees  and 
brushwood  skirts  the  sides  of  this 
ravine  ;  but  above  the  Hne  of  woods 
upon  the  right  we  see  the  same 
dark  opening  in  the  rock,  which  we 
had  previously  seen  above  the  hne 
of  the  waves. 

Beyond  the  further  end  of  the 
ravine  there  has  been  a  similar 
transformation,  where  the  sea  had 
formerly  raged  in    a    larger  and 
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deeper  golf.  The  wild  beauties 
that  will  adorn  the  valley  in  later 
ages  ure  already  here — ^the  long 
ibrtreBS  of  the  hills,  their  piles 
of  stonework,  rising  high  like 
ragged  domes  above  them,  stretch- 
ing down  like  mighty  buttresses 
bmlt  upon  the  river-bed  below 
them,  grassy  slopes,  alternating 
with  waving  woods  and  tangled 
undergrowth,— 

the  Kibble  rustling  nigh, 
The  son  iUuming  with  his  last  rose  glance 
Ykt  Inglebonnigh,  peering  o'er  the  vale, 
ijid  Peoyghent,  the  Cap  of  Ribblesdale.' 

But  90  Druids  have  as  yet  raised 
their  dides  of  stone  upon  the 
height  of  Ingleborough ;  and  there 
is  no  tannel  piercing  its  flanks,  or 
Tiadnct  traversing  the  neighbouring 
mo§s,  to  carry  the  traffic  of  the 
Midland  Railway.  Let  us  see  how 
&r  the  art  of  man  has  gone  in 
dnbdoing  the  earth  beneath  his 
dominion. 

He  has  chosen  the  Cave  for  his 
home.  It  is  the  same  desolate  and 
ragged  cavern,  still  retaining  much 
of  its  smooth  water- worn  appear- 
ance, as  when  the  waves  first  scooped 
it  out  of  the  cliff.  But  since  that 
day,  loosened  blocks  of  the  lime- 
stone,  of  every  shape  and  size,  have 
C(xitiniia]ly  fallen  from  the  roof. 
Water  has  frequently  flooded  it, 
canying  deposits  of  ^u-th  and  sand, 
and  in  every  part  of  it  the  moisture 
is  trickling  from  the  crevices  and 
oozing  through  the  rock.  The  con- 
stant drip  of  this  moisture,  charged 
with  lime  and  other  mineral  sub- 
Btanoes,  has  by  degrees  formed 
hardened  stalactites  from  above, 
and  paved  the  floor  with  layers  of 
stalagmite.  Then  all  has  been 
crashed  by  the  falling  blocks,  and 
bniied  in  the  accumulating  earth. 
Within  these  soaking  walls,  and 
Qpon  this  bed  of  stones  and  clay, 
primeval  man  seeks  his  nightly 
icst,  and  takes  refuge  from  wind 
andstonn. 


He  stands  now,  an  unclothed 
savage  of  tall  and  massive  build, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Cave. 
Probably  his  wife  and  children  are 
within,  waiting  eagerly  for  the 
supper  which  he  is  about  to  bring 
them.  In  the  marsh  below,  a  huge 
monster  is  browsing  quietly.  It  is 
a  mammoth  or  elephant,  measuring 
not  less  than  fifteen  feet  in  length. 
It  has  an  immense  trunk,  and 
wears  shaggy  hair  and  mane.  Its 
tusks  curve  outwards  until  their 
tips  are  some  ten  or  twelve  feet 
apart.  Another  huge  monster  of 
smaller  size  is  its  little  one.  There 
is  the  uncouth  form  of  the  rhino-  , 
ceros  also,  covered  with  woolly 
hair,  and  carrying  two  horns  upon 
his  nose.  And  a  playful  group  of 
bisons  are  plunging  in  the  marsh. 
But  the  savage  stealthily  watches 
a  herd  of  deer  approaching  in  the 
distance.  At  this  moment  an  enor- 
mous bear  appears  round  an  angle 
of  the  rock,  dragging  with  him  the 
sleek  young  stag  that  has  just  be~ 
come  his  prey.  He  too  has  chosen 
the  Cave  for  to-night's  resting  place, 
and  he  utters  a  lierce  growl  as  he 
sees  the  tall  form  before  him.  In 
an  instant  a  block  of  limestone  is 
in  the  grasp  of  the  man,  and  fierce 
blows  fail  upon  the  head  of  the 
grisly  monster.  Not  without  many 
a  bleeding  wound,  the  human 
savage  comes  ofl*  the  victor.  He 
has  robbed  his  booty  from  the  bear, 
and  prepares  to  make  it  his  evening 
meal. 

But  another  fight  on  the  morrow 
may  end  with  a  different  result ; 
and  as  the  next  sun  sets  in  the 
opposite  sky,  a  troop  of  hyaenas 
may  be  quarrelling  over  the  lifeless 
human  forms.  Day  after  day  the 
gnawed  bones  of  rhinoceros  and 
mammoth,  of  deer  and  bison,  are 
piled  upon  the  same  heap  with 
those  of  the  man.  Bears  and 
hysdnas  are  in  their  turn  the  joint 
tenants  of  the  Cave,  and  their  own 
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bones  are  left  at  last  among  the 
fragments  of  their  prey. 

Another  foe,  more  terrible  to  the 
future  ruler  of  the  world  than  these 
wild  beasts,  is  slowly  advancing 
against  both  him  and  them.  All 
the  present  tenants  of  these  lands 
are  to  be  driven  far  southward,  or 
destroyed  entirely,  by  the  common 
enenjy.  It  is  the  great  ice-sheet, 
which  is  gradually  moving  on  from 
the  pole,  and  spreading  itself  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  writing  the  history 
of  its  own  advance  with  deeply  en- 
graved characters  on  the  hills  and 
stones,  with  strangely  wrought  re- 
cords in  the  caves  and  valleys,  that 
future  times  may  read. 

Ever  since  the  internal  heat  of 
the  globe  ceased  to  penetrate  the 
crust,  and  the  surface  depended  for 
its  warmth  upon  its  exposure  to 
the  sun*s  rays,  the  ice-sheet  began 
to  form  itself.  Around  the  extre- 
mities of  the  globe's  diameter, 
where  little  influence  of  the  sun  is 
felt,  the  waters  are  gradually  con- 
gealed, and  the  coldness  of  the  sur- 
rounding  atmosphere  produces  a 
similar  effect  upon  the  falling 
moisture.  Vast  beds  of  snow  are 
piled  upon  the  frozen  ocean,  and 
pressed  down  by  their  own  weight 
until  they  also  form  a  body  of  com- 
pact ice  like  that  on  which  they 
faU. 

From  various  causes,  depending 
upon  the  changing  relations  of  the 
planet  to  the  central  orb,  the  solid 
mass  of  ice  is  from  time  to  time 
extended  far  across  the  temperate 
regions  or  even  into  the  tropical 
lands;  and  again  it  is  compelled 
to  recede  from  time  to  time,  as 
other  changes  allow  the  rays  of  the 
sun  to  reassert  their  power.  At 
one  such  epoch,  at  least,  not  merely 
the  Pennine  Hills,  but  all  the  dis- 
tricts from  the  European  continent 
to  the  west  of  Ireland,  are  en- 
crusted beneath  the  glassy  covering, 
in  which  the  highest  peaks  are 
hidden  and  all  distinction  of  land 
and  sea  is  lost. 


Already  the  marks  of  the  ice 
have  been  left  upon  these  hills, 
while  the  waves  of  the  sea  were 
beating  high  around  their  summitfi. 
Huge  masses  broken  off  and  drift- 
ing  away  from  the  wide  ice-Bheet 
of  the  north  have  been  floated  into 
these  lower  latitudes,  and  many  a 
glittering  block  has  been  entangled 
among  the  crags  or  stranded  upon 
the  shores  of  the  rugged  islands, 
to  melt  away  on  the  spot  where  it 
was  left;  and  when  the  ice-berg 
itself  has  disappeared  we  may  still 
discover  its  remains.  For  before 
it  drifted  off  from  its  birthplace  in 
the  Polar  seas,  the  stones  and 
shingle  of  the  bed  on  which  it  was 
formed  were  gathered  np  in  to  its  base, 
and  large  masses  of  them  have  been 
safely  conveyed  withit  on  the  voyage. 
When  the  huge  vessel  is  wrecked 
at  last,  and  all  its  icy  substance 
has  vanished,  we  may  often  tell  the 
port  from  which  it  had  sailed  by 
examining  the  remnants  of  its  cargo. 
And  the  blocks  of  grey  trap  rock, 
scattered  here  and  there  above  this 
limestone  precipice,  are  such  as  can 
only  have  been  found  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian mountains. 

Not  merely  detached  ice-bergs, 
however,  but  the  great  ice-continent 
itself,  is  to  leave  proofs  of  its  pre- 
sence here.  Watch  the  effect  of 
its  advance,  as  it  pushes  the  first 
great  glacier  down  the  bed  of 
Bibblesdale.  Higher  and  higher 
the  falling  snow  is  piled,  and  the 
upper  pecdcs  of  the  hills  rear  their 
whitened  crowns  among  the  clouds. 
By  degrees  the  increasing  weight 
becomes  too  heavy  for  the  sides  of 
the  mass  to  support  it,  and  vast 
avalanches  are  thrown  down  upon 
the  lower  levels.  The  snow  crystals 
are  compacted  together  into  ice, 
and  thus  a  solid  glacier  is  formed, 
stretching  from  hill  to  hill  across 
the  head  of  the  valley.  No  sooner 
is  it  formed  than  it  begins  slowly 
to  descend,  as  the  continual  ad- 
ditions to  its  weight  and  the 
unceasing  pressure  from  above, 
combine  to  urge  it  forward. 
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The  same  operation  is  being  car- 
ried on  also  in  the  bed  of  tbe  lesser 
ravine,  Trhere  the  Cave  is  formed. 
Andbereletus  observe  more  closely 
its  mode  of  action.  Blocks  of  stone 
are  embedded  firmly  in  its  base,  and 
these  are  ground  rudely  against  the 
rocks  as  it  passes  over  them.  Thns, 
they  either  score  the  rocks,  or  be- 
come scored  themselves,  according 
to  their  hardness,  with  lines  and 
grooves,  to  prove  the  violence  with 
which  the  glacier  thrust  itself  for- 
ward. Every  obstacle  that  it  meets, 
and  all  the  loose  contents  of  the 
valley,  are  pushed  along  before  it ; 
and  hence  it  is  bearing  downward 
on  its  path  aconfased  mass  of  earth 
and  clay,  fr^ments  of  the  rock, 
bones  of  former  inhabitants,  rem- 
nantfi  of  former  vegetation.  It 
reaches  the  Cave  ;  and  here,  as  it  is 
slowly  moving  by,  the  mass  of  ac- 
cumulated rubbish  at  the  entrance 
is  poshed  in.  By  this  means  a  heap 
of  day  is  piled  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Cave.  In  it  are  laid  bones  of 
the  mammoth,  whose  tribe  the  ice 
has  extinguished  for  ever ;  bones  of 
the  rhinoceros,  who  is  henceforth  to 
be  known  only  in  a  different  form 
and  in  distant  climes  ;  bones  of  the 
deer  and  bison  which  hysBuas  have 
gnawed,  and  bones  of  hyaBuas  who 
gnawed  them ;  bones  of  the  bear 
who  slew  the  mon,  and  bones  of  the 
man  whom  the  bear  slew. 

The  front  of  the  glacier  has  passed 
the  entrance  of  the  cave,  but  still 
the  ravine  is  blocked  for  ages  with 
the  icy  mass,  which  even  in  this 
position  leaves  its  record.  During 
the  day,  while  the  sun  shines,  the 
surfiice  of  the  ice  is  thawed,  and  a 
stream  of  water,  thick  and  muddy 
from  the  friction  of  the  rocks,  is 
Bowing  from  it;  but  all  freezes 
again,  and  the  stream  ceases  to  flow 
in  the  chills  of  evening.  Each  day 
the  water  trickles  gently  through 
the  entrance  of  the  cave,  over  the 
pile  of  rubbish,  the  moraine  of  the 
glacier,  which  acts  as  a  barrier  to 
strain  off  all  the  stones  and  larger 
niaterials  from    the  muddy  water, 


and  only  suffers  the  fine  grains  of 
sand  and  silt  to  pass.  With  these 
the  daily  stream  disperses  itself  over 
the  bed  of  clay,  where  all  the  sub- 
stances which  compose  the  mud 
find  their  natural  level.  First,  there 
is  spread  out  a  thin  layer  of  the 
heavier  particles,  and,  above  them, 
the  lighter  substances  form  another 
layer.  The  flow  ceases  at  night, 
and  the  double  layer  of  its  deposit 
becomes  hardened;  and  then  the 
process  repeats  itself  when  the  next 
day's  sun  thaws  the  surface  of  the 
ice  once  more.  So  day  by  day  for 
a  long  period  the  stream  from  the 
glacier  continues  its  work,  until  a 
bed  of  laminated  clay,  many  feet 
in  thickness,  but  regularly  formed 
in  alternate  layers  of  darker  and 
lighter  colour,  slopes  inwards  to- 
wards the  back  of 'the  cave  from 
the  irregular  heap  which  blocks  the 
entrance. 

A  further  change  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  glacier  begins  to 
yield.  Every  day  its  front  melts 
away,  and  the  ice  seems  as  it  were 
to  retreat  back  ag&in  tip  the  valley 
as  slowly  as  it  had  come  down.  And, 
as  it  melts,  tbe  furrowed  boulder- 
stones  which  it  carried  drop  one  by 
one  from  its  grasp,  the  clay  is  spread, 
thickly  along  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  ravine,  and  numberless  rivu- 
lets are  bearing  the  water  into  the 
lake  below.  In  front  of  the  Cave, 
against  the  bank  of  clay  and  bones 
which  the  solid  glacier  made, 
another  clay  bank,  full  of  scratched 
boulders,  is  heaped  up  from  the 
melting  glacier.  And  here  the  part 
which  the  ice  contributes  to  our 
history  is  ended. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE   CAVE   AND   ITS   INHABITANTS. 

Verdure  once  more  clothes  the 
hill-sides  and  the  valleys,  after  the 
ice-age  has  passed  away;  and  in 
the  meantime  the  Cave  still  carries 
on  its  eventful  history.  It  is  now 
no  longer  the  same  deep  passage, 
with  its  clay  floor  sloping  gradually 
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away  into  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain, as  when  the  glacier  left  it. 
At  its  entrance  a  bank  of  loose 
fragments  rises  higher  with  every 
winter's  frost,  as  the  weather  de- 
taches them  from  the  face  of  the 
cliff.  Within  the  Cave,  also,  frag- 
ments of  the  rock  are  still  falling, 
and  new  beds  of  clay  are  deposited 
by  the  moistnre  ;  a  thick  stalagmite 
has  at  times  crusted  over  all,  and 
then  has  been  crushed  by  the  felling 
rock,  and  covered  by  the  deepening 
clay.  Thus  the  ground  has  con- 
tinually been  raised,  until  the  level 
is  only  broken  by  huge  blocks  of 
stone,  and  the  Cave  is  a  low,  dark 
chamber  of  which  all  the  further 
recesses  are  from  time  to  time 
choked  up  and  lost. 

But  man  has  again  chosen  this 
Cave  for  his  habitation.  Possession 
has  to  be  disputed  sometimes  with 
his  enemy,  the  bear — not  the 
gigantic  cave-bear  of  former  ages, 
for  he,  like  the  mammoth  and  rhino- 
ceros, has  passed  away — but  the 
brown  bear,  who  is  a  scarcely  less 
terrible  antagonist.  One  of  them 
has  yielded  to  the  man  in  a  recent 
conflict,  and  his  jaws  and  broken 
bones  are  lying  in  the  Cave.  A 
thigh-bone  of  the  same  animal  is 
converted  into  an  implement  of  rude 
workmanship.  The  man  has  broken 
off  its  jointed  ends,  and  lashed  it 
across  two  forked  poles  which  are 
fixed  in  the  ground ;  and  now  he 
and  another  are  dragging  a  skin 
backwards  and  forwards  across  the 
bone.  Thus,  the  hard  leather  will 
be  rendered  supple  and  pliable  for 
clothing.  Already  the  centre  of 
the  bone  is  polished  brightly  with 
the  friction. 

Watch  the  man  again,  employed 
in  another  work.  Some  sharp 
flakes  of  flint  serve  him  for  knives, 
and  he  is  cunningly  fashioning  a 
flat  piece  of  bone,  about  four  inches 
long,  to  make  a  harpoon  for  fishing. 
With  two  sharp  notches  cut  into  it 
on  each  side  he  makes  a  double 
barb  ;  and,  again,  a  third  notch  on 
each  side,  cut  in  the  opposite  direc- 


tion, will  enable  him  to  bind  it 
firmly  to  a  wooden  handle  with 
thongs  of  leather. 

Before  the  entrance  of  the  ravine 
into  which  the  Cave  opens  there  is 
still  a  tarn,  or  lake.  It  is  enclosed 
between  the  front  of  the  original 
limestone  precipice  and  the  opposite 
series  of  sandstone  hills  among 
which  the  Bye  Loaf  rises  eastward. 
This  lake  is  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
Utter- Mere,  corrupted  into  Atter- 
mire,  distinguishing  it  from  the 
inner  tarn,  which  lies  considerably 
higher  across  the  next  ridge  of 
ground,  near  the  spot  which  is  one 
day  to  be  Malham.  There  is  a 
third  tarn  also,  some  three  miles 
away,  beyond  the  river,  and  here 
the  men  have  made  a  rude  canoe 
from  the  half- trunk  of  a  tree  which 
they  have  roughly  hollowed.  To 
one  or  other  of  these  lakes  the 
savage,  with  his  bearskin  round 
him,  sallies  forth,  to  strike  his  har- 
poon into  the  first  fish  that  appears 
basking  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Meanwhile  his  wife  remains  about 
the  Cave.  Her  dress  is  the  skin  of 
a  reindeer,  with  a  circlet  of  bone 
beads  neatly  shaped  and  carved  by 
her  husband's  skill.  Her  children 
round  her  collect  leaves  and  wood 
for  a  fire  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cave 
to  broil  their  meal.  Scattered  bon« 
of  red  deer,  wild  horse,  and  short- 
homed  ox,  as  well  as  fowl,  tell  of 
former  luxurious  repasts. 

But  the  art  which  could  fashion 
these  implements  and  ornaments 
may  not  long  content  itself  with 
the  dwellings  that  unaided  natnre 
can  provide.  After  a  time  this  race 
of  men  learn  to  build  huts  for  their 
abode,  where  more  warmth  and 
comfort  can  be  obtained.  There  the 
wild  animals,  too,  can  be  moie 
effectually  shut  out.  To  them  the 
caves  are  henceforth  yielded  for 
their  undisputed  occupation.  But 
many  traces  of  the  former  inhabi- 
tants have  been  left.  Another 
cave,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  con- 
tains a  human  skeleton;  and  in  thia 
one  there  are  specimens  of  handi- 
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craft  which  have  been  laid  down 
and  lost,  with  weapons  and  imple- 
•ments  which  are  superseded  by  a 
newer  bahion.  There  is  also  the 
charred  wood  and  other  mementos 
of  the  feasts.  Bat  the  Cave  has  be- 
come a  secure  retreat  for  bear  and 
badger,  while  clay,  and  stalagmite, 
and  Ming  stones  bury  the  relics  of 
the  man. 

Yet  tiiis  was  not  the  last  human 
occupant.  When  centuries  have 
passed  away  we  find  another  family 
seeking  shelter  here,  but  not  from 
natorai  foes.  They  belong  to  a 
race  whose  forefathers  drove  out 
the  former  inhabitants  of  these 
British  hmds;  and  now  they  are 
soon  to  suffer  erpolsion  themselves. 
They  are  a  &mily  of  Celtic  descent, 
who  have  long  enjoyed  friendly 
interoourse  with  the  Boman  invader, 
and  have  learnt  from  him  much  of 
the  arts  and  civilisation  in  which 
he  had  heen  nurtured.  Their  home 
has  been  no  rude  hut,  but  a  well- 
ooDstnicted  villa  of  brick  and 
stone,  such  as  the  Boman  had 
tanght  them  to  erect.  But  now  all 
Enrope  is  trembling  at  the  advance 
of  barbarous  tribes  from  the  North 
and  East.  Goths,  Vandals,  and 
Alans  are  making  their  terrible 
incnrabn  into  southern  Europe ; 
and  the  Boman  has  gone  to  guard 
his  ancestral  home,  leaving  the 
Celtic  provincial  to  do  the  same. 
Pictsand  Soots  from  the  Caledonian 
monntains  seize  the  opportunity ; 
and  soon  after  all  the  southern 
and  eastern  coasts  of  England  are 
occupied  by  Angles,  and  Jutes,  and 
Saxons  from  beyond  the  German 
sea.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  the  district  from  the  Hum- 
her  to  the  Tees  becomes  the  king- 
dom of  an  Anglian  tribe,  under 
their  chieftain  .^Ula.  The  more 
northern  parts  are  taken  by  others 
of  the  same  race  under  Ida,  who 
fixes  his  throne  at  Bamburgh,  after 
fierce  resistance  from  Urieu,  the 
British  leader.  A  few  years  later 
all  Northumbria  is  one  established 
^gdom  under  these  new  masters. 


But  the  Pennine  Hills  are  as  yet 
their  western  boundary.  Beyond 
them,  to  the  coast  of  the  Irish  Sea, 
a  portion  of  the  British  race  still 
holds  its  gronnd,  and  forms  a  line 
of  connection  between  the  larger 
Celtic  kingdoms  in  Wales  and 
Scotland.  Against  this  district, 
therefore,  the  full  hostility  of  the 
barbarian  is  directed. 

Trembling  with  fear  and  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  the  flying 
family  of  Boman  Britons  is  seeking 
a  hiding  place  among  the  hills. 
They  have  left  their  wealthy  villa 
and  well- stocked  homestead  to  be 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  pitiless 
spoiler ;  for  the  terrible  story  of  his 
deeds  of  violence  has  long  been 
known  among  them — long  enough, 
at  least,  to  make  them  feel  the 
necessity  of  flight  as  he  approaches 
nearer.  And  where  shall  they  find 
a  better  refuge  than  in  this  secluded 
Cave  ?  They  know  it  to  be  as  large 
and  roomy  as  any  cave  that  these 
rocks  contain,  and  its  low  side 
chambers,  damp  and  dark  as  thev 
are,  will  add  to  its  convenience.  A 
cold  and  desolate  home,  indeed, 
after  the  luxuries  which  they  have 
left,  for  it  stands  more  than  four- 
teen hundred  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  nine  hundred  above  the 
neighbouring  river.  But  all  this 
will  make  it  the  more  secure.  And 
the  river  runs  more  than  a  mile 
away,  and  the  road  with  which  the 
Bomans  have  spanned  the  island 
from  York  to  Lancaster,  lies  still 
further  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Others  have  already  sought  similar 
places  of  refuge.  Some  have  gone 
to  Kelko  Cave,  nearer  to  the  river, 
in  a  spot  at  once  less  elevated  and 
less  desolate  ;  but  these  advantages 
may  well  be  set  aside  for  larger 
room  and  greater  seclusion.  Here, 
therefore,  is  the  place  they  need. 
The  bleak  cave  on  the  mountain- 
side is  a  fitting  nest  for  the  last 
retreat  of  these  brave  children  of 
the  Boman  Eagle. 

They  have  brought  with  them  a 
fine  drove  of  cattle,  of  tlie  common 
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short- homed  breed,  as  well  as 
goats  and  pigs,  and  a  few  horses. 
Some  fowl  also  have  been  conveyed. 
And  they  have  brought  their  dogs, 
to  aid  in  tending  the  cattle  and  to 
hunt  the  woods  for  game.  Now 
the  cavalcade  has  climbed  wearily  up 
the  rugged  heights  and  penetrated 
the  forest  of  gnarled  oaks  and  yews 
which  skirts  the  cliff.  Behind 
these  they  hope  to  be  safely  hidden. 
Let  us  notice  the  mode  of  life 
which  they  follow  under  these 
pitiable  yet  interesting  circum- 
stances. The  level  space  outside  the 
entrance  of  the  cave  serves  them 
for  a  kitchen.  It  is  the  same  spot 
on  which  the  wife  of  the  savage 
had  kindled  her  fire  in  past  ages ; 
but  the  splintered  fragments  of  the 
cliff  have  formed  a  layer  no  less 
than  six  feet  in  thickness  above  the 
charred  embers  of  her  day.  The 
present  fireplace  would  seem  better 
adapted  for  her  rough  hands  than 
for  the  fingers  of  these  ladies  who 
are  busy  round  it  now,  for  it  con- 
sists of  nothing  more  than  a  few 
blocks  of  stone  arranged  upon  a 
larjj^er  hearthstone. 

The  food  that  they  cook  is  chiefly 
from  their  own  domestic  stock, 
which  supplies  them  abundantly 
with  beef.  It  yields  also  pork  and 
goats'  mutton,  as  well  as  horse- 
flesh, which  is  commonly  nsed  in 
these  days.  A  fowl  is  an  occasional 
luxury.  It  would  seem  that  they 
are  unskilful  hunters,  or  have  little 
taste  for  game.  It  is  but  rarely 
that  their  larder  contains  a  red 
deer  or  a  roe-buck ;  now  and  then 
there  is  a  grouse  from  the  hills,  or 
a  wild-duck  from  the  tarn.  And 
when  the  meal  is  ended,  the  refuse 
is  thrown  out  at  the  front  of  the 
cave. 

Clothing  also  demands  the  at- 
tention of  these  refugees  as  well  as 
food.  Sometimes  one  of  the  family 
is  to  be  seen  spinning  at  the  loom ; 
another  is  sharpening  and  rounding 
bono  pins  and  needles  on  a  piece  of 
slate ;  and  a  third  is  employed  with 
needlework. 


Sometimes  too  they  have  leisure 
for  amusement.  One  of  the  damsels 
has  taken  from  her  hair  a  large 
flat  pin  of  bone,  fashioned  into  an 
ornamental  form,  and  she  proceeds 
to  add  to  its  embellishments  bj 
striking  circles  upon  it  with  a 
forked  pin  of  bronze. 

They  have  brought  sufficient 
articles  from  their  former  wealthy 
and  luxurious  home  to  keep  the 
contrast  continuallyin  mind,  though 
they  can  add  but  little  comfort  to 
this  miserable  abode.  These  heanti- 
ful  vases  of  Samian  ware  were 
imported  at  considerable  cost  from 
foreign  lands,  and  agree  bat  ill 
with  the  surroundings  of  this 
kitchen.  They  have  been  conveyed 
here,  perhaps,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  one  day  again  adorn  a 
comfortable  mansion ;  but  in  the 
meantime  they  must  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  daily  household  use. 

The  clothing  of  the  ladies  is  worn 
and  tattered;  but  some  of  the 
brooches  and  pins  that  fasten  it  are 
of  rarest  elegance.  They  have 
necklaces  of  beads — blue  and  white 
glass,  and  jet,  and  amber;  and 
they  have  costly  bracelets  and  arm- 
lets, studs  and  finger  rings.  Many 
of  these  jewels  are  of  Roman  work, 
but  some  of  the  most  exquisite  are 
from  the  hands  of  native  Celtic 
artists.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
brooch  that  fastens  this  lady's 
mantle.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dragon,  wrought  in  bronze  and 
gilded,  and  its  ornaments  are  of 
red  and  green  enamel.  Another 
bi'ooch  is  skilfully  twisted  in  bronze 
wire,  and  made  to  resemble  a  coiled 
serpent.  A  third  is  still  more 
elaborate ;  in  the  form  of  a  bird, 
with  its  wings  enamelled  in  red, 
blue,  green,  and  yellow.  A  fourth 
is  shaped  like  a  harp,  and  delicately 
ornamented  with  diamonds  of  bine 
enamel,  bordered  by  triangles  of 
gold.  These  are  but  a  few  among 
the  many  valuable  treasures  which 
the  new  owners  of  the  cave  possess, 
A  bag  of  money  must  also  be 
reckoned  among  them.     There  are 
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silyer  coins  of  Trajan,  already  some 
oentnries  old,  reminding  the  Briton 
of  the  great  CsBsars  by  whom  his 
savage  forefathers  were  subdued, 
and  their  children  tamed ;  and  in 
all  his  tronble  he  can  still  be 
thankfid  for  the  conquest  to  which 
he  owes  so  much.  And  it  may  be 
tiiat,  as  be  decipbers  the  name  of 
GsUienus  on  this  bronze  coin,  and 
the  name  of  Tetricus  on  that, 
he  can  recall  something  which  he 
has  heard  of  the  effeminate  princes 
&nd  unworthy  provincial  governors 
who  first  seized  and  then  disgraced 
the  Imperial  purple,  and  hastened 
forward  the  decline  of  Rome. 
There  are  also  barbarous  imitations 
of  the  Roman  coinage,  struck  by 
unskilled  hands  in  Britain,  telling 
of  the  same  period  of  lawlessness 
and  decay.  Then  he  reads  the  name 
of  Constantino  the  yonnger,  and  of 
Consians,  the  two  sons  of  the  great 
Constantine,  whose  tragic  deaths 
tenninated  worthless  reigns ;  and 
these  names  recall  the  new  capital 
raised  on  the  shore  of  the  Bos- 
phoros,  and  the  &mous  efifort  to 
restore  the  Empire  in  its  eastern 
portion  when  the  star  of  Old  Rome 
was  setting;  and  then  follow 
thoughts  of  the  final  fall,  of  the 
uncertain  mmonrs  which  have 
reached  them  that  Rome  has  be- 
a)me  the  prey  of  the  Goth  and 
all  her  £ur  provinces  are  devastated 
by  kindred  hordes;  and  then  the 
more  than  rumours  of  savage  Saxon 
and  Angle,  who  are  wasting  the 
Briton's  land. 

The  old  provincial  wraps  round 
him  a  thick  mantle  of  skin.  A 
pair  of  well-worn  links  of  bone, 
each  of  the  size  of  a  finger,  and 
ornamented  with  spiral  lines  and 
circles,  are  the  clasps  by  which 
he  fastens  the  mantle  across  his 
shoukier ;  and  the  ornaments,  worn 
away  by  constant  friction  with  the 
leather,  tell  of  the  long  time  that 
the  links  have  served  their  pur- 
pose. Now  he  grasps  his  sword, 
an  ivory-hilted  swoid  of  gennine 
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Roman  work, — and  thus  he  goes 
forth  upon  the  hill  to  change  the 
current  of  his  thoughts. 

Now  follows  an  eventful  time. 
In  607,  iEthelfrith,  the  grandson 
of  Ida,  marched  on  Chester;  the 
fatal  day  of  the  twelve  hundred 
monks  of  Bangor  passed;  and 
thenceforth  the  Angles  held  a  firm 
footing  on  the  shore  of  the  Irish 
Sea.  Nine  years  later  the  kingdom 
of  Elmet,  in  south-western  York- 
shire, severed  now  from  the  kindred 
tribes  of  Wales,  is  compelled  to 
yield  to  Eadwin,  the  king  of  the 
united  Northumbrians.  There  is 
a  gleam  of  hope  for  the  Britons 
under  the  victorious  Ceadwalla  of 
North  Wales,  but  he  falls  at  last 
before  Oswald,  the  son  of  Mthel- 
frith.  Still  for  more  than  a  century 
they  retain  their  feeble  hold  among 
these  hills ;  until  Eadbert,  the  last 
of  the  descendants  of  ^lla,  ascends 
the  Noi-thumbrian  throne.  In  756 
he  subdues  at  last  the  kingdom  of 
Strathclyde,  and  the  Craven  Hills 
have  become  the  spoiler's  land. 

But  before  this  time  the  &mily 
of  the  vanquished  race  have  relin- 
quished their  dwelling  in  the  Cave. 
The  hope  of  removing  their  goods 
to  a  happier  abode  has  not  been 
realised.  Jewels  and  weapons, 
clothing  and  ornaments,  coins  and 
potteiT  and  household  implements 
are  left  in  confusion ;  and  soon  all 
these,  with  the  refuse  of  the  meals, 
are  buried  in  the  deepening  soil. 
The  bed  of  clay  rises,  and  the 
stones  of  the  rock  fall  into  it.  A 
huge  badger  is  the  next  important 
tenant  of  the  cave ;  and  with  him 
the  wild  cat  and  the  fox  feed  on  the 
rabbit  and  the  hare. 

And  except  the  howls  of  these 
wild  beasts,  there  is  nothing,  so  far 
as  we  know,  to  break  the  silence 
of  the  cave  for  a  thousand  years. 
After  this  interval  its  records 
speak  again,  and  the  event  to  which 
they  bear  testimony  is  the  last 
hostile  expression  of  the  same 
strife   between   Celt  and  English- 
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man,  before  it  is  quenclied  in  peace 
for  ever.  Nothing  indeed  remains 
in  the  cave  to  beur  witness  to  this 
circumstance  of  its  history ;  bat  it 
must  occupy  a  place  in  our  annals 
as  it  has  been  handed  down. 

Let  us  briefly  notice  how  the 
thousand  years  have  passed.  The 
conqueror  of  the  Briton  was  him- 
self harassed  by  the  invading 
Dane,  who  carried  fire  and  sword 
throughout  the  island.  The  village 
of  L^gcliffe,  skirting  the  rocks 
above  the  Ribble  where  it  flows 
nearest  to  the  cave,  was  burnt  by 
this  new  enemy.  One  century 
after  the  Northumbrian  Eadbert 
subdued  Strathclyde,  the  Danes 
slew  the  last  princes  of  his  race. 
Two  centuries  later  the  whole  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  power 
was  swept  away  together,  and  the 
Norman  set  up  his  dynasty.  Yet 
two  centuries  more,  and  the  two 
races  are  so  entirely  mingled  into 
one  that  the  representative  of  Wil- 
liam the  Norman  can  bear  the 
Saxon  name  of  Edward.  By  him 
the  Celtic  kingdom  of  Wales  has 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
English  sway ;  and  he  has  invaded 
Scotland  and  proclaimed  himself 
its  master.  Thence  he  carried 
away  the  Lia-fail,  the  sacred  stone 
which  Fergus,  the  son  of  Eric,  had 
brought  with  him  from  Ireland, 
and  on  which  the  Scottish  kings 
had  ever  since  been  crowned. 
Edward  believed  iiiat  by  conveying 
it  to  England  he  wouLd  maintain 
his  claim  to  the  Scottish  dominion, 
and  he  placed  it  in  a  new  chair  in 
which  his  successors  were  to  be 
seated  at  their  coronation.  But  the 
Scot  boasted  that 

Unless  the  fates  are  faithless  found 
And  prophets*  voice  be  vain, 

Where'er  this  monument  is  found 
The  Scottish  race  shall  roign.* 

And  both  were  proved  to  be  right ; 
for  the  two  royal  lines  met  even- 
tually in  a  common  heir,  and  Eng- 


land and  Scotland  were  at  last 
united  under  a  single  crown.  Still 
the  jealousy  between  Scot  and 
Englishman  was  not  extinguished. 

hi  the  year  in  which  the  story 
of  our  cave  reopens,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  has  passed  since 
the  one  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
combined  the  twofold  reahn.  During 
that  time  the  descendants  of  James 
Stuart  of  Scotland  and  Margaret 
Tudor  of  England  have  worn  the 
united  crown.  But  now,  for  some 
years,  the  direct  representatives  of 
the  Scottish  Kmg  have  been  exclu- 
ded, and  the  House  of  HanoYer, 
descended  from  his  daughter,  occu- 
pies the  throne.  The  Scottish  High- 
lander was  but  half  reconciled  to 
his  union  with  the  southern  race; 
and  the  very  country  in  which  this 
new  dynasty  has  been  reared  is 
sufficient  to  suggest  to  him  the 
memory  of  the  Saxons  of  old. 
What  wonder  that  he  declares 
himself  in  &TOur  of  the  Stuart's 
claim? 

Now,  in  1745,  comes  the  last 
effort  to  restore  the  exiled  Prince 
James  to  his  father's  honours ;  and 
his  son  Prince  Charles,  as  regent, 
has  established  his  court  at  the 
Palace  of  Holyrood.  From  thence 
he  marches  mto  England,  under 
the  shelter  of  the  western  hills. 
If  proof  were  needed  of  the  lin- 
gering suspicion  between  the  races, 
it  may  be  found  in  the  popular 
belief  which  these  northern  districts 
entertained,  that  the  Highlander  is 
a  cannibal,  and  children  his  favour- 
ite food.  As  the  Scottish  army 
approaches,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
neighbouring  mansion  are  alanned 
lest  their  little  boy  of  six  years  old 
should  be  taken  and  devoured. 
They  are  anxious  at  the  same  time 
to  preserve  the  valuables  of  the 
household.  Accordingly  the  family 
plate  and  the  favourite  child  are 
hidden  in  the  cave.  The  annj 
passes  by,  and  boy  and  plate  are 
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rescaed.  The  prince  continiies  his 
march  as  far  as  Derby,  when  he  is 
relnctanilj  compelled  to  retreat; 
and  the  next  year  the  battle  of 
Cnllodea  ends  the  last  hope  of  the 
Hoiue  of  Stuart. 

The  cave  by  this  time  has  been 
blocked  np  by  the  falling  debris  of 
the  rock,  till  only  a  narrow  aper- 
ture is  left  in  place  of  the  once 
wide  and  gaping  archway.  The 
Crayen  farmer  fears  lest  his  sheep 
itid  cattle  should  &11  into  the  yanlt 
and  be  lost,  and  he  builds  np  a 
wall  of  rough  stone  against  the 
entrance.  The  tricklinglime- water 
oozes  over  it,  and  binds  the  stones 
together.  In  front  of  it  the  rub- 
bish is  collected,  and  the  herbage 
grows.  There  is  almost  another 
blank  century  in  our  annals. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
THE   CAYB  DI8C0VBBED. 

A  HipnsB  day  for  England's  throne 
reopens  our  story ;  for  now,  among 
all  the  sahjects  of  the  empire,  there 
is  not  a  heart  that  hesitates  in  its 
all^iance.  A  monument  in  St. 
Peter's  church  at  Rome  has  marked 
the  last  resting-place  of  the  Stuart 
princes,  recording  the  title  of  King 
James  m.  of  England,  with  the 
izaznes  of  his  two  sons.  Some  rare 
medals  alone  attest  the  regal  claims 
of  King  Charles  III.  and  King 
Heniy  EL  The  T^i'ng  of  Sardinia 
has  indeed  surviyed  them,  as  heir 
to  the  lights  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  younger 
danghter  of  King  Charles  L,  but 
be  has  abdicated  his  claim.  Thus 
the  children  of  King  George  III. 
hare  become  undisputed  heirs  to 
the  double  honours  once  possessed 
by  their  seventh  ancestor,  K[ing 
James  I.  of  England  and  VI.  of 
Scotland. 

It  is  the-  28th  of  June,  1838. 
To-day  the  Princess  Victoria  is 
fonnally  invested  with  the  crown 
of  her  uncles  and  her  grandi^ther. 
In  her  person  what  numerous  lines 


of  royalty  have  met  in  one !  As 
the  recently  disputed  claims  of 
Stuart  and  Guelph  are  combined, 
so  when  we  look  back  to  more  dis- 
tant times  we  see  in  her  the  repre- 
sentative of  each  rival  race,  she 
can  boast  the  old  Celtic  blood ;  for 
she  traces  her  ancestry  to  Matilda, 
the  daughter  of  Malcolm  Can- 
More,  and  grandchild  of  Duncan, 
whom  Macbeth  slew.  She  is  a 
Saxon,  too,  for  Malcolm's  wife  and 
Matilda's  mother  was  granddaugh- 
ter to  Edmund  Ironsides ;  and  here 
is  the  blood  of  Alfred  and  Egbert, 
and  of  the  sea-king  Cerdic,  who 
first  founded  the  West  Saxon 
kingdom.  And  she  represents  the 
line  of  William  the  Norman. 

See  how  the  scene  that  is  enacted 
to-day  recalls  those  varied  lines  of 
ancient  sovereignty.  Beneath  the 
seat  of  the  coronation  chair  is  the 
Fatal  Stonel  of  the  old  Scottish 
kings.  Before  it  is  the  shrine  of 
the  sainted  Edward,  the  last  Saxon 
monarch ;  and  he  was  son  of  Ethel- 
red,  and  brother  of  Edmund,  the 
young  Queen's  Saxon  ancestors. 
And  these  noble  walls  of  West- 
minster Abbey  are  the  work  of 
another  ancestor,  King  Henry  III., 
who  was  fifth  in  descent  from  the 
Norman  Conqueror;  and  here,  too, 
is  his  place  of  burial.  Such  are 
the  happy  surroundings  in  which 
Victoria  receives  from  the  successor 
of  Augustine  the  sacred  unction, 
and  the  crown  and  sceptre,  and  all 
the  insignia  of  royalty,  which  the 
pomp  of  mediaeval  ceremonial  has 
handed  down. 

And  on  a  day  so  bright  with  pro- 
mise, well  may  aU  England  be 
keeping  holiday!  So  it  chances 
that  a  pedestrian  &om  the  little 
market-town  of  Settle  is  wandering 
among  the  hills,  his  thoughts  divi- 
ded between  the  great  event  of  to- 
day and  the  many  subjects  of  in- 
terest which  the  Hmestone  crags 
suggest  to  him.  He  climbs  along 
the  side  of  the  ravine  where  the 
scene  of  our  tale  has  been  laid,  and 
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hiH  dog,  led  by  cariosity,  enters  a 
crevice  in  the  rock.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  its  master,  the  animal  re- 
appears through  another  crevice 
some  few  feet  distant  from  the 
first.  He  clears  away  some  of  the 
loose  fragments  of  stone,  and  finds 
the  long-forgotten  Cavern.  He  takes 
the  first  opportunity  of  making  fur- 
ther investigations ;  and  with  a 
wise  foresight  of  the  importance 
of  his  discovery,  he  names  it,  in 
memory  of  the  Coronation  Day,  the 
Victoria  Cave. 

Let  us  pause  and  notice  the 
changes  which  have  passed  over 
the  surrounding  district  during  the 
period  in  which  the  cave  has  chiefly 
turned  our  thoughts  to  the  history 
of  our  kingdom.  As  year  after 
year  has  passed  on,  the  footsteps  of 
men  have  traversed  the  valley  with 
increasing  frequency.  They  have 
collected  the  loose  stones  together 
to  make  fences  for  their  cattle,  and 
by  degrees  the  rudely  piled  heaps 
of  former  times  are  all  giving 
place  to  more  neatly  fitted  walls. 
They  have  built  a  kiln  on  the  hill- 
side opposite  the  cave,  where  they 
bum  ^e  stones  to  lime.  And  the 
rarer  forms  of  nature  are  fast  dis- 
appearing as  the  works  of  man's 
art  are  multiplied.  The  last  copse 
of  yew  and  oak  and  hazel  has  van- 
ished from  the  hill-side ;  only  here 
and  there  on  neighbouring  slopes 
you  will  now  find  a  few  scanty 
remnants  of  the  primeval  forest. 
The  last  Boyal  Osmunda  has  shed 
its  flower  in  the  marsh  below,  and 
the  last  parsley  fern  has  scattered 
its  spores  upon  the  diff.  You 
must  go  to  seek  these  rarities 
in  the  more  secluded  valleys  near 
the  Westmoreland  border.  And  the 
last  red-deer  has  shed  an  antler  on 
the  hill  above,  where  it  will  one 
day  be  found  in  a  narrow  fissure 
of  the  limestone.  The  kindred  of 
the  deer  gradually  receded  into 
the  inner  ranges  of  the  hills ;  the 
monks  of  Fountains  carried  home 
their  last  venison  from  their  domain 


on  Fountains  Fell;  and  the  last 
deer  died  away.  Attermire,  too, 
has  long  ago  drained  itself  off; 
nothing  but  a  level  marsh,  traversed 
by  small  rivulets,  marks  the  place ; 
and  no  tradition  has  survived  to 
endorse  the  evidence  which  the 
name  and  the  site  supply  of  the 
former  existence  of  a  mere.  Gig- 
gleswick  Tarn  has  been  drained  by 
its  owner  in  recent  years,  and  in  its 
peaty  bottom  was  found  the  canoe 
in  which  the  old  savage  crossed  it. 
The  bones  of  his  fellow  have  been 
exhumed  from  the  King's  Brow 
Cave. 

The  relics  left  by  the  Boman- 
Celtic  tenants  in  the  Eelko  Cave 
at  Giggleswick,  have  also  been 
brought  to  light.  This  very  hill, 
within  a  short  distance,  has  been 
pierced  with  the  shafts  of  lead- 
mines,  and  not  Bblt  away  the  earth 
has  also  been  bored  for  coal.  And 
now,  from  this  ravine  before  the 
Victoria  Cave,  you  may  look  to  the 
southward  and  discern  the  smoke 
of  manufactories ;  and  as  you  look 
over  the  opposite  end  there  is  the 
line  of  the  Midland  Railway  thread- 
ing  its  way  along  the  deep  cleft  of 
Upx>er  Bibblesdale  on  the  ronte 
towards  Carlisle. 

The  geologist  also  is  to  be  seen 
among  these  hills  and  valleys  above 
the  Craven  Fault.  He  breaks  out 
with  his  hammer  the  remains  of 
plant  and  animal,  the  beautiful 
shells  and  corals,  and  the  strange 
leaves  and  flowers  of  seaweed ;  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  chemist  he 
makes  them  tell  him  how  the  lime- 
stone was  deposited  in  the  deep  sea- 
basins  of  old.  He  studies  the  pofc- 
holes  by  which  streams  disappear 
into  the  earth  and  are  lost  until 
they  emerge  again  through  a  cave 
in  a  distant  side  of  the  mountain ; 
and  he  studies  the  clefts  and  fissures 
which  traverse  broad  districts  of 
the  limestone  where  it  is  exposed 
on  the  level  heights ;  and  from  all 
these  things  he  learns  how  the 
rock  is  eaten  out  by  the  agency  of 
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water.    Then  he  takes  a  general 
survey  of  these  mgged  heights,  and 
contrasts    them    with    the    more 
roonded  forms  of   the  hills  south- 
ward and  westward  ;    and  he  sees 
the  line  of  division  between  these 
different  forms  marked  for  many  a 
mile  bj  the  long  limestone  scar,  and 
he  marvels  at  the  tremendous  cata- 
strophe of  nature  which  heaved  such 
masses    upward  from  below,    and 
which  even  carried  above  them  the 
sandstone  summits  of  the   higher 
monntainB  to  stand  as  relics  of  the 
past  and  to  tell  the  taJe. 

As  he  continues  on  his  path  he 
sees  the  single  fragments  of  vol- 
canic rock  scattered  here  and  there, 
so  different  from  the  water-formed 
limestone  on  which  they  lie, — the 
poised  block  which  the  villagers 
caU  Samson's  Toe,  and  others  of 
smaller  size ;  and  he  sees  that  they 
eame  firom  the  hills  of  Norway, 
from  whence  only  the  cold  strong 
grasp  of  the  iceberg  can  have 
borne  them.  Often,  too,  when  a 
hank  of  earth  has  been  uncovered, 
he  finds  under  its  surface  a  boulder 
scarred  and  polished ;  and  he  sees 
that  the  only  power  of  nature, 
which  could  have  done  the  work 
was  the  descent  of  the  mighty 
glacier,  grinding  the  stones  which 
it  held  against  others  which  were 
embedded  in  the  frozen  ground 
beneath  it.  And  here  and  there 
he  sees  a  mound  stretching  into 
the  valley  from  a  projecting  cliff; 
just  such  a  mound  as  he  sees  the 
descending  glacier  actually  raising 
in  other  l^ds ;  and  so  the  mound 
of  earth  confirms  the  record  of  the 
stones.  His  thoughts  wander  on 
to  catastrophes  in  the  remoter  past 
yet  more  awful  than  the  upheaval 
of  the  limestone,  to  changes  yet 
more  marvellous  than  the  spreading 
of  the  ice-sheet. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE   CAVE    EXAMINED. 

We  must  follow  the  company  of 
archsBologists  at  the  Cave,  as  they 


begin  with  patient  diligence  to 
recbd  backwards  the  record  which 
we  have  traced  out  from  its  be- 
ginning. This  will  bring  the  his- 
tory of  the  Cave  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
will  enable  us  briefly  to  recapitu- 
late the  details.  In  exploring  the 
clay  of  the  floor,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Cave  has  not  to  search  &r 
before  he  finds  ample  proof  that  it 
has  been  inhabited  by  man.  When 
afterwards  the  accumulated  frag- 
ments of  the  cliff  are  cleared  from 
the  entrance,  and  the  whole  of  this 
bed  of  clay  is  carefully  examined, 
the  interesting  evidences  of  man's 
occupation  are  largely  multiplied. 
And,  moreover,  the  strange  medley 
of  artTcles  picked  out  of  it  reveals 
much  of  the  history  of  those  who 
left  them  there. 

Here  are  numerous  implements 
made  of  bone  or  the  antlers  of  the 
deer;  spoons  and  knife-handles, 
little  rods  and  pins ;  and  here  is  a 
bone  stud,  and  beads  of  glass  and 
amber,  and  one  of  jet  neatly  turned. 
Here  is  a  stone  celt ;  and  this,  as 
well  as  the  rudeness  of  some  of  the 
bone  implements,  seems  to  speak  of 
the  earliest  races  far  beyond  his-, 
toric  times.  But  here,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  daggers  and  spear-heads 
of  bronze,  belonging  to  a  later  age 
and  here  are  nails  and  needles,  pins 
and  buckles,  also  of  bronze  and 
iron. 

Here  are  perforated  spindle- 
whorls  of  bone  and  pebble,  be- 
longing to  the  women's  loom. 
Here  are  slates  marked  with 
grooves  on  which  they  rounded 
and  pointed  their  bone  pins.  Here 
is  a  large  spoon-shaped  ornament 
of  bone,  adapted  for  fastening  up 
a  lady's  hair,  and  circles  are  en« 
graved  upon  it;  and  here  is  the 
instrument  with  which  she  en- 
graved them,  for  the  points  of  thia 
little  forked  pin  of  bronze  exactly 
fit  to  the  radius  of  the  circles. 
Here  are  eight  curious  articles  of 
bone,  not  unlike  th^    handles    of 
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modem  gimlets,  but  hollow,  and 
each,  having  a  hole  pierced  through 
it  in  the  middle.  They  are  em- 
bellished with  circles,  dots,  and 
spiral  lines,  which,  in  one  case, 
are  almost  entirely  worn  away. 
They  seem  to  have  served  as  links 
to  fasten  thick  clothing,  so  that  the 
firiction  has  destroyed  some  portion 
of  the  ornamental  lines. 

But  here  are  ornaments  of  a 
more  costly  character,  both  per- 
sonal and  domestic.  Among  the 
large  quantities  of  broken  pottery 
are  pieces  of  Samian  ware,  snch  as 
this  which  is  adorned  with  the 
figure  of  an  animal  in  flight.  And 
here  are  clasps  and  brooches  and 
rings  of  bronze,  many  of  them 
enriched  with  beautiful  workman- 
ship, and  enamelled  in  brilliant 
colours.  Here  are  two  armlets  of 
twisted  gilt  bronze,  and  some 
fibulas  shaped  like  harps,  which 
seem  to  be  of  Roman  pattern. 
Here,  too,  is  the  ivory  boss  of  a 
sword-hilt,  undoubtedly  Roman. 

But  this  other  lyrenshaped  fibula, 
and  this  like  a  bird,  and  this  like 
a  dragon,  are  certainly  of  Celtic 
workmanship.  In  fact,  their  style 
of  embellishment  agrees  precisely 
with  some  well-known  Irish  illumi- 
nations. A  group  of  ornaments 
like  these,  on  which  both  Roman 
and  Celtic  hands  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  some  of  which  have 
been  imported  from  abroad  at 
considerable  cost,  must  certainly 
have  belonged  to  a  wealthy  Bri- 
ton of  the  period  when  his  race 
mingled  freely  with  their  Roman 
masters. 

Additional  information,  no  doubt, 
will  be  gathered  from  these  coins 
"which  have  been  found.  These 
two  silver  coins  are  Trajan's ;  but 
here  are  others  of  bronze,  which 
belong  to  a  much  later  period. 
Here  are  GaUienus  and  Tetricus, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
third  century;  and  here  are  Con- 
stans  and  Constantine  the  Second, 
who  succeeded  their  father  in  337 ; 


and  here  are  bronze  coins  of  British 
work,  which  tell  of  the  time  when 
the  Roman  departed,  and  when 
the  Briton  strove  to  imitate  his 
work  as  best  he  might.  We  know, 
therefore,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cave  were  connected  with  the 
Roman  conquerors,  yet  that  the 
date  of  their  habitation  was  not 
until  the  time  when  the  Roman 
left  the  land. 

How  far  will  the  kitchen-relics 
confirm  what  we  seem  now  to  have 
ascertained  ?  With  the  quantity 
of  charcoal,  marking  the  place 
where  food  was  cooked,  there  are 
stones  and  pebbles,  partly  burnt, 
which  have  evidently  served  for 
hearth  and  fireplace.  These  cor- 
respond  with  the  rude  hfe  which 
cave-dwellers  must  necessarily  have 
led.  And  here  are  numerous  bones 
mingled  with  the  clay.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish,  as  &r  as 
possible,  between  what  belonged  to 
the  human  inhabitants,  and  what 
must  be  attributed  to  thecamivorons 
animals  which  have  followed  them. 
To  the  latter  class  we  may  reason- 
ably assign  these  bones  of  an  im- 
mense bsLdger,  and  these  of  fox 
and  wild-cat.  And  here  are  the 
remains  of  hares  and  rabbits  on 
which  they  preyed.  For  a  careful 
examination  can  often  discrimi- 
nate between  what  has  been  used 
for  human  food  and  what  has  been 
gnawed  by  wild  beasts;  and  at 
leafit  we  Iniow,  that  only  human 
hands  can  have  split  these  bones 
lengthwise  to  extract  the  marrow. 

Let  us,  therefore,  notice  what 
kind  of  food  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cave  were  accustomed  to  enjoy. 
Look  closely  at  these  bones  of  dogs, 
for  if  we  find  that  they  have  been 
stripped  for  human  food  it  must 
carry  the  heap  back  to  very  early 
times.  But  they  are  all  unbroken, 
and  we  gather  that  the  dof^  died  a 
natural  death,  as  the  servant,  not 
the  prey,  of  his  owner. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of 
bones  belong  to  the  Bos  longifrofis, 
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or  shorfc-homed  ox,  a  breed  which 
became  extinct  some  time  after  the 
departare  of  the  Bomans  from 
Biitam.  And  here  are  the  remains 
of  a  breed  of  goats,  which  also  be- 
came extinct  about  the  same  period. 
Here  are  horse  bones,  and  the  nse 
of  the  horse  for  human  food  points 
also  to  the  Roman  times.  Now,  all 
tbese  are  the  remains  of  domesti- 
cated animal H,  such  as  stocked  the 
&nn3  of  the  Britons  under  the 
Soman  goTemment.  And  these 
teeth  of  pigs,  and  these  bones  of 
fowls,  belong  also  to  the  same  class 
of  animals.  We  disooyer  a  few 
bones  of  wild  animals,  two  kinds 
of  deer,  and  some  grouse  and  wild 
dacks;  but  these  are  extremely 
rare.  Thus  the  bones  teach  us 
tiiat  the  persons  for  whom  we  are 
inquiring  were  not  a  hunting  tribe, 
but  lived  a  domestic  hfe  on  their 
own  homestead,  with  their  pigs 
and  goata  and  fowl  and  cattle  and 
horses  round  them. 

And  the  different  kinds  of  ani- 
mals all  bear  out  the  conclusion 
that  we  drew  from  the  coins  and 
ornaments.  They  belonged  to  a 
frmilj  accustomed  to  wealth  and 
comfort,  who  were  compelled  un- 
willingly to  live  here  among  the 
hills.  And  we  can  affirm,  without 
hesitation,  that  they  were  of  the 
civilised  Roman-Celtic  race,  hiding 
tiiemselyes  from  some  of  those  bar- 
barons  tribes  who,  from  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighth,  laid  waste,  and  at 
last  subdued  their  land. 

But  there  are  further  proofs  of 
human  habitation  here,  telling  of 
a  people  many  ages  anterior  to  this 
Celtic  race.  Only  two  feet  of  the 
fallen  fragments  of  rock  had  accu- 
mulated before  the  entrance  since 
the  relics  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  stn  dying  were  left  there;  but 
now  six  feet  of  the  same  debris  are 
removed,  and  another  clay  bed  is 
reached,  in  which  implements  of 
man's  art  appear  again.  They  are 
three  flint  knives,  a  bone  bead,  and 


a  well- wrought  double-barbed  har- 
poon. With  them  there  is  char- 
coal, and  bones  of  horse  and  stag, 
brown  bear,  and  the  short-homed 
cattle.  Inside  the  cave  the  layer 
of  fragments  which  have  fallen  at 
the  entrance  dies  away,  and  the 
lower  clay  bed,  with  only  scattered 
blocks,  meets  the  upper  one.  Hence 
we  may  assume  that  some  of  the 
more  rudely  formed  articles  that 
were  discovered  at  first  are  to  be 
assigned'to  this  earlier  time.  Here, 
among  the  bones  of  the  bear,  is 
a  broken  thigh-bone,  polished  by 
Motion,  and  evidently  handled  by 
man.  It  reminds  an  archsdologist 
of  the  mode  in  which  some  Ame- 
rican tribes  at  the  present  day  have 
been  known  to  fix  a  bone  for  the 
purpose  of  rubbing  down  upon  it 
the  roughness  of  the  skins  which 
they  intend  to  wear.  Altogether, 
here  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
cave  was  occupied  by  a  race  of  men 
who  lived  by  fishing  and  the  chase, 
and  possessed  the  merest  rudiments 
of  art,  in  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Neolithic  age. 

The  explorer  next  penetrates  a 
thick  mass  of  clay,  extending  over 
the  whole  surfiuse  of  the  cave,  and 
in  some  places  not  less  than  ten 
feet  in  thickness.  It  contains  no 
implements  or  bones.  There  are 
layers  of  stalagmite,  sometimes  hard 
and  firm,  sometimes  rotten  and 
broken.  There  are  blocks  of  stone 
also,  not  rolled  or  waterwom,  but 
evidently  lying  as  they  fell.  The 
geologist  concludes  that  all  this 
marks  a  very  long  period  when  the 
cave  was  undisturbed,  and  when 
portions  of  its  roof  were  frequently 
falling  from  above,  while  the  mois- 
ture, dripping  through  the  crevices, 
carried  in  the  materials  which 
formed  the  clay. 

The  next  stratum,  of  great  depth, 
is  one  which  has  caused  the  geolo- 
logists  much  perplexity.  '  The 
even  stratification,'  says  one  of 
them,  '  and  the  lines  of  calcareous 
matter,  by  which  it  is  separated 
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into  layers  as  thin  as  the  leaves  of 
a  book,  show  that  it  was  the  deposit 
of  water,  more  or  less  in  a  state  of 
rest;'  and  'the  dip  of  the  layer 
towards  the  interior  of  the  cave 
implies  that  it  was  introduced  from 
the  month  inwards.'*  The  hypo- 
thesis on  which  the  formation  is 
accounted  for  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  the  account  of  the  glacial 
epoch,  and  is  probably  as  correct 
as  it  is  ingenious. 

The  explorer  examines  still  fur- 
ther, into  depths  which  for  many 
an  age  have  never  seen  the  light, 
and  where  the  sides  of  the  cave 
seem  freshly  worn  and  rounded  by 
the  sea,  as  if  its  action  had  been 
but  recent.  Here  they  find  the 
deposit  of  laminated  clay  succeeded 
by  one  of  still  greater  interest.  It 
is  full  of  animal  remains,  of  which 
the  discovery  would  be  alone  suffi- 
cient to  repay  him  for  all  his  labour. 
Here  are  skulls  and  many  other 
remains  of  the  Cave  HysBua.  Here 
are  bones  of  the  Elephns  primigC' 
rduSf  or  mammoth,  and  among 
them  we  notice  the  undeveloped 
tooth  of  a  little  one.  Here  are  the 
nose  bone  and  other  large  frag- 
ments of  the  woolly  rhinoceros. 
Here  are  bones  of  two  species  of 
extinct  bears,  and  also  of  stag, 
and  horse,  and  bison.  And  here, 
in  the  midst  of  the  remains  of  these 
strange  monsters,  there  is  a  still 
greater  wonder.  It  is  'unusually 
clumsy,'  indeed,  as  the  anatomist 
pronounces,  but  still  it  is  true  and 
nnmistakeable— part  of  the  leg  bone 
of  a  man. 

These  remains  seem  to  cover  the 
inner  slope  of  a  clay  bank  that  lies 


across  the  entrance  of  the  cave. 
On  the  outer  slope  of  the  same 
bank,  under  the  layer  of  fragments 
that  have  been  splintered  from  the 
rock,  the  clay  shows  no  remains  of 
animals,  but  contains  several  rolled 
and  scratched  boulders,  travelled 
from  a  distance.  These  tell  plainly 
of  glacial  action,  and  explain  how 
the  bank  was  raised  by  the  de- 
scending ice,  how  the  animal  re- 
mains lying  at  the  cave's  month 
were  preserved  by  it^  and  how  the 
debris  of  the  melting  glacier  were 
at  last  deposited  upon  its  front. 

Here  the  archaeologist  finds  mnch 
that  is  of  the  highest  interest. 
The  position  of  the  bone-bed  seems 
to  afford  him  decisive  evidence  tib&t 
the  extinct  animals  whose  relics  He 
in  it  were  living  in  this  district  at 
a  time  anterior  to  the  ice-age.  He 
has  also  added  another  to  the 
rapidly  multiplying  proofs  that  man 
was  contemporary  with  them ;  and 
it  recalls  to  him  the  curious  legend, 
current  among  the  American  In- 
dians, of  the  '  King  of  Oxen,'  hid- 
den in  the  mountains  since  the  days 
of  his  fore&thers. 

The  work  of  the  explorer  is  not 
yet  completed ;  for  it  is  a  slow  and 
laborious,  as  well  as  costly  task,  to 
unroll  all  the  history  which  the 
hand  of  nature  has  written  in  this 
cave.  At  present  he  has  not  even 
ascertained  the  extent  of  the  mate- 
rial through  which  he  has  to  search. 
We  can  but  hope  that  further  chap- 
ters of  the  record  will  be  deci- 
phered, to  give  us  a  fuller  insight 
into  all  that  God  has  wrought  in 
the  edifice  of  nature  and  the  crea- 
tion of  mankind.  J.  E.  F. 


*  Mr.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  Beport  <m  tks  Eesults  obtamed  by  the  Setiif  Cave  Exflm- 
turn  Committee  otU  of  Victoria  Cave  in  187a 
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m.— FINISTERR 

I  STAYED  at  HeDnebont,  on  my 
waj  from  Anray  to  Qaimper,  in 
order  to  see  sometliing  of  peasant- 
fanning  in  Morbihan,  and  compare 
it  with  -what  I  had  sdready  seen  in 
the  Department  of  Loire  Inf^rienre. 
Ab  space,  however,  wonld  not  per- 
mit me  to  do  justice  to  the  subject 
here,  and  as  Finistere  offers  so  mnch 
of  deeper  interest  that  I  think  few 
teyeUers  will  care  to  imitate  my 
example,  I  will  take  np  my  nar- 
rative at  Qnimper,  reserving  the 
peasBnt-fieynnB  of  Morbihan  for  a 
better  opportunity.  The  journey 
from  Hennebont  to  Quimper  lies 
through  what  has  been  called  the 
Arcadia  of  Brittany ;  and  well  may 
a  Breton  author,  describing  its  swift 
streams,  delicious  valleys,  and  pine- 
dad  heights,  say  that  here  the 
traveUer'a  resitJessness  vanishes,  and 
that  he  feels  no  desire  to  pursue  his 
joamey,  but  rather  to  rest  amid 
the  murmuring  woods  and  rushing 
waters.  Nor  are  the  towns  less 
charming  than  the  country.  Quimper 
is  delicious :  its  graceful  cathedral 
risiDg  from  the  midst  of  the  pic- 
turesque market-place,  its  pleasant 
walk  by  the  river-side,  its  stately 
amphitheatre  of  wooded  hills,  its 
cheeiy  people  and  graceful,  piquant 
ooBtnme»— every  thing  captivates  the 
stranger,  and  helps  to  make  him 
linger  on  his  way.  Then,  as  &r  as 
material  comforts  go,  the  high  roads 
of  Europe  possess  no  more  comfort- 
able inn  than  the  hotel  (do  TEp^) 
whither  my  lucky  stars  directed  me. 
Spleudour  is  not  here,  nor  luxury ; 
hnt  the  best  of  beds,  good  food,  and, 
instead  of  that  unpoetic  and  often 
ii]snpportable  creature,  the  waiter  in 
swallow-tail  coat,  you  have  charm- 
ing maidens  in  costumes  worthy 
of  Vandyke    to    wait    upon    you. 


The  prices,  too,  are  always  mode- 
rate ;  so  that  when  you  leave 
Quimper  and  other  delightfully 
genial  old-world^Breton  towns  there 
is  no  occasion  for  ill-temper  or  loss 
of  patience  over  the  bill,  and  you 
shake  hands  with  your  host  and 
hostess  as  if  parting  from  old 
friends.  Brittany,  unsophisticated 
in  all  things,  is  none  the  less  so  in 
resx>ect  to  foreigners,  who  may 
travel  from  one  end  to  the  other 
without  having  to  grumble  at  their 
landlords'  charges.  It  was  the 
22nd  of  October  when  I  reached 
Quimper,  to  find  soft,  bright,  golden 
autumn  weather,  which  set  off  to 
the  best  advantage  its  cheerful 
streets  and  gracious  entourage. 
Quimper — in  Breton,  Kemper — the 
Gorisopitum  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
former  capital  of  ancient  Gomou- 
aille,  has  a  history  which  its  native 
historians  date  from  Troy.  A  cer- 
tain Trojan  re^gee,  Gorineus,  was 
said  by  Breton  chroniclers  to  have 
founded  it ;  but,  from  the  time  when 
myth  ends  and  fact  begins,  Quimper 
yields  to  few  other  Breton  towns  in 
interest.  La  Fontaine  has  given  it 
a  reputation  which  it  does  not  seem 
to  deserve, — having  produced  a 
number  of  distinguished  men. 

C^tait  4  la  campagne, 
Pr&s    d'un    certain    canton    dc    la    Basse 
Bretagne, 
Appel^  Qnimper  Corentin, 
On  salt  assez  que  le  destin 
Adresse  la  les  gens  quand  il  vent  qn*on 
enrage, 
Dieu  nous  preserve  du  Toyage  ! 

The  Quimper  of  legend  and  ro- 
mance has  been  so  often  and  so 
well  described  by  French  authors 
that  it  would  be  presumption  in  me 
to  enter  upon  it  here.  Every  inch 
of  ground  in  the  Breton  Gomouaille 
is  consecrated  to  some  &mily  hero, 
fairy,  or  saint ;  and  there  is  no  more 
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entertaismg  study  than  the  popalar 
stories,  songs,  and  legends  preserved 
for  ns  by  Villemarqu6,  Emile  Sou- 
vestre,  Pol  de  Courcy,  and  other 
Breton  writers,  to  whom  the  taste 
haa  been  a  labour  of  love.  Emile 
Sonvestre,  who  wrote  down  his 
'  Mille  et  nne  Nuits  de  la  Bretagne,' 
as  he  heard  them  from  the  lips  of 
the  people,  sitting  by  the  sabotiers' 
wood  fire,  joining  with  youths  and 
maidens  in  the  village  festival,  or 
traversing  the  forest  in  the  com- 
pany of  pedlars  and  poachers,  is  the 
best  companion  one  can  have  on  a 
jonmey  through  Brittany.  When 
the  day's  expedition  is  over,  and 
the  logs  blaze  on  the  hearth,  the 
traveller  should  bring  out  those 
exquisitely  naive,  witty,  pathetic, 
and  glowing  narratives  which  more 
than  any  other  reading  will  enable 
him  to  realise  the  poetry  abound- 
ing in  this  '  antique  land.'  Quimper, 
for  example,  the  ancient  and  noble 
capital  of  the  Armorican  Cornwall, 
is  closely  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Bound  Table.  King  Gradlon, 
who  figures  in  its  chronicles  as 
Gralan,  was  hunting  with  his 
attendants  one  day,  when  he  came 
here  and  was  miraculously  fed  by 
Saint  Corentin.  God  had  given  the 
saint  a  little  fish,  which  provided 
him  with  his  daily  nourishment 
in  the  following  &shion  :  Every 
morning  it  swam  to  the  borders  of 
the  saint's  fountain,  who  cut  off  a 
piece  sufficient  for  his  daily  meal, 
then  threw  it  back  into  the  water, 
whereupon  it  was  made  whole  again. 
This  little  fish  miraculously  fed  the 
King  of  Cornouaille  and  all  his 
attendants,  who  were,  by  these 
means,  converted  to  Christianity. 
King  Gradlon  lived  at  the  famous 
ViUe  d'ls,  built  in  the  Bay  of 
Douainenez,  which  Breton  chro« 
niclers  affirm  gave  the  name  to 
Paris — Par-is ;  that  is  to  Bay,  the 
equal  of  Is.  The  Yille  d'ls  was 
built  of  gold  and  silver  and  marble  ; 
and,  though  the  very  existence  of 
£[ing  Gradlon  and  his  capital — de- 


stroyed, like  the  ancient  Cities  of  the 
Plain,  for  its  sins — ^is  mythical,  it 
is  certain  that  a  mighty  city  did 
exist  in  ancient  times  near  its 
supposed  site.  In  1586,  nniois- 
takeable  traces  of  buildings  and 
broken  sarcophagi  were  found  em- 
bedded in  the  sand,  or  lying  under 
the  tide,  like  the  retics  of  the 
little  town  of  Julia  Csesarea  iu  Al- 
geria, which,  in  calm  weather,  may 
be  seen  through  the  transparent 
water. 

Nor  is  the  modem  history  of 
Quimper  less  interesting  than  the 
^bulous  and  the  mediieval;  bat, 
leaving  all  this  in  the  hands  of  more 
competent  writers,  I  will  describe 
the  Quimper  of  to-day.  Travellen 
will  not  easily  forget  their  first 
dinner,  and  the  poetry  bestowed 
upon  the  least  poetic  meal  of  the 
day  by  the  bewitching  costume  of 
the  attendant  maidens.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  all  the  costumes 
one  meets  in  Brittany,  espedftUy 
that  of  Quimper,  which  Puritan, 
Quakerish,  Vandykeish,  all  in  one, 
and  more  captivating  than  any,  yet 
in  words  would  appear  cold.  The 
great  charm  of  these  Breton 
dresses,  made  principally  of  the 
softest,  most  durable  black  stnff 
or  dark  blue  cloth,  the  finest  cambric 
and  embroidery,  and  the  richest  of 
braid  as  trimming,  if  trimming  be 
used,  consists  in  their  simplicity  and 
appropriateness.  A  good  deal  is 
certainly  done  for  ornament ;  but  it 
is  always  ornament  of  the  right 
kind,  and  appears  to  belong  to  the 
dress  as  naturally  as  the  ear  belongs 
to  the  head,  or  the  eyebrow  to  the 
^e.  But  at  the  tahle-d'hoU  dinner 
(which,  for  variety  of  fiah,  flesh,  and 
fowl,  and  ezceUent  cooking,  would 
put  that  of  many  a  fine  Paris  or 
London  hotel  to  shame)  we  only 
saw  one  of  the  many  coatumes  of 
Cornouaille;  and  all  travellers, 
especially  artists,  should  stay  some 
time  here. 

Next  day  I  was  up  betimes,  and 
at  seven  o'clock  started,  in  what  by 
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courtesj  was  called  a  carriage,  for 
Pont  TAbbe  and  Penmarch, 
Here  1  would  cautioii  all  those 
who  follow  in  my  steps  to  see  the 
vehicle  beforehand  in  which  they 
propose  ft  long  day's  drive.  Other- 
wise thej  may  find,  as  I  did,  that 
it  is  a  ?rretched  affair,  with  a  seat 
scarce  broader  than  a  Imife-blade,  no 
springs  worth  mentioning,  and  so 
eoDtrired  and  driven  as  to  give 
jona  sncoession  of  bnmps,  jerks, 
and  bruises  all  the  way,  with  extra 
ponishment  when  a  bit  of  bad  road 
was  to  be  got  over.  I  had  npon 
these  occasions  literally  to  hold  on, 
and  was  knocked  np  for  days  after. 
The  day  was  fresh  and  glowing,  and 
the  drive  from  Qoimper  to  Pont 
I'Abbe  thoroughly  to  be  enjoyed, 
in  spite  of  these  drawbacks.  The 
scenery  was  Welsh  and  Cornish 
mixed,  the  first  part  of  the  way. 
Sonny  green  hilLs,  pine-clothed 
ridges,  wide  sweeps  of  golden 
gorse,  hanging  woods  with  thatched 
homesteads  amid  the  yellowing 
trees,  were  gradually  exchanged 
for  a  wild,  open,  barren  stretch  of 
moorland,  patches  of  faded  fern 
and  heather  alone  breaking  the 
monotony  of  sombre  green  and 
brown.  My  driver,  a  handsome 
young  fellow  with  dark  curls  and 
ivory  teeth,  endeavoured  to  beguile 
the  tedium  of  the  way,  as  Siese 
Breton  drivers  always  do,  with 
anecdote  and  information.  He 
infonned  me  that  he  was  on  duty 
in  Paris  during  the  siege,  and  for 
Dwnthfl  slept  on  the  ground.  .*We 
had  nothing  to  eat  and  nothing  to 
^ear,' he  said,  'whilst  our  officers 
were  amusing  themselves  in  the 
cafes;  but  t^t  was  nothing  to 
what  happened  after,  when  we  were 
called  np«n  to  shoot  our  brothers 
in  the  streets  of  Paris.  I  saw  men, 
women,  and  children  driven  into 
W*ene»,  and  shot  down  like  wild 
teastg.  Ah!  it  is  a  good  thing 
*o  have  peace,  and  to  be  among 
one's  own  people  again.'  He  had 
served  his  five  years,  and  had  re- 


sumed his  former  occupation,  look- 
ing as  contented  as  possible  in 
blouse  and  sabots,  into  which  his 
bare  feet  were  thrust,  encased  with 
straw.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  terrible  war  of  1870-71  has 
educated  the  people,  and  destroyed 
the  Napoleonic  idea  as  nothing  else 
could  have  done.  From  the  re- 
motest hamlets  of  France  the  pea- 
sants were  despatched  to  the  great 
cities  and  frontiers,  where  of  course 
they  saw  with  their  own  eyes  all 
the  ills  that  Bonapartism  had 
brought  on  the  country.  This 
young  fellow  doubtless  had  quite 
opposite  opinions  about  '  L'Empire 
et  la  Gloire,'  before  these  cruel  ex- 
periences he  described  vrith  such 
simple  pathos. 

Pont  TAbb^  is  a  quaint  little 
town,  clean,  quiet,  and  medisBval. 
Like  Plougastel,  the  He  de  Batz, 
to  be  described  by-and-by,  and  other 
isolated  seafaring  communities  in 
Brittany,  it  has  retained,  from  time 
immemorial,  costumes  and  customs 
of  its  own.  You  hardly  find  the 
same  uniqueness  and  isolation  any- 
where else,  or,  at  least,  not  in  the 
same  degree.  At  Pont  T  Abb6,  for 
instance,  you  cannot  help  fancying 
that  the  clock  of  time  has  stopped, 
and  that,  here,  people  are  still  liv- 
ing in  the  middle  ages.  The  only 
link  connecting  it  with  the  modem 
world  of  railways  and  newspapers  is 
the  diligence,  which  comes  lumber- 
ing up  the  grass-grovni  street  at  a 
snail's  pace  once  a  day,  whilst 
very  little  that  can  be  called  activity 
reigns  on  its  sleepy  quays.  Pont 
I'Abb^  is  a  port,  and  vessels  from 
Nantes,  laden  with  com,  had  just 
arrived,  but  everything  seemed  done 
in  a  drowse ;  and  whilst  in  great 
American  cities  men  wear  out 
before  they  have  reached  middle 
life,  here  they  might  surely  reach 
a  hundred  without  feeling  worn  out 
even  then.  The  town  is  pleasant 
to  the  eye,  with  its  whitewashed 
houses  and  black  and  grey  facings, 
pent-house  roofe,  and  dormer  win- 
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dows.  Some  are  bnilfc  of  stone,  and 
have  quaint  carvings ;  and  the  old 
cb&tean,  now  tamed  into  a  gen- 
darmerie, wonld  make  a  good  sketch. 
The  church  is  curious,  and  consists 
of  a  nave  and  one  side  aisle  only, 
the  chancel  end  entirely  filled  witii 
beautiful  old  stained  glass.  The 
roof  is  painted  sky-blue — a  com- 
mon occurrence  in  Finistere — and 
the  slender  pillars  separating  aisle 
from  nave  have  a  pretty  effect. 
There  is  much  quaint  wooden 
carving  here ;  but  the  chief  feature 
of  the  church  is  the  great  richness 
and  variety  of  the  stained  glass. 
Behind  the  church,  and  approached 
through  a  well-kept  flower  and 
vegetable  garden,  full  of  flowers 
even  now,  are  the  exquisite  cloisters 
of  the  once  flourishing  Carmelite 
convent — among  the  most  pic- 
turesque ecclesiastical  remains  of 
Brittany,  and  to  my  thinking  as 
beautiful,  though  on  a  smallerscale, 
as  the  cloisters  of  San  Marco  at 
Verona.  The  artist  and  lover  of 
architecture  may  be  quite  sure  of 
finding  ample  material  for  study 
in  Finistere.  In  this  most  out-of- 
the-way  old-world  spot  is  invari- 
ably to  be  found  some  interesting 
church,  ruin,  or  relic  ;  but  of  course 
any  lengthened  descriptions  of  all 
these  would  be  supererogatory  here, 
even  if  space  permitted. 

At  the  table  d'h6te  breakfast  we 
were  waited  upon  by  an  apple- 
cheeked,  blue-eyed  lassie  in  the  gay 
costume  of  the  district,  the  most 
strikingfeature  of  which  is  the  head- 
dress, or  higonden,  a  padded  cap  of 
scarlet  or  crimson  cloth,  bordered 
with  gold,  silver,  or  silk  braid,  and 
covering  only  the  back  of  the  head, 
the  hair  being  brought  fi*om  under- 
neath and  fastened  at  the  top.  This 
coiffure,  in  conjunction  with  sky- 
blue  vest,  quaintly  cut  and  trimmed, 
and  blue  and  green  petticoat,  show- 
ing an  xmder-bodice  of  orange, 
makes  up  one  of  the  gayest  and 
naivest  costumes  of  Brittany.  The 
men — whom,  however,  I  did  not  see 


to  advantage,  till  on  market-d&y 
and  Sunday,  at  Quimper  (travel- 
lers  should  always  look  out  that 
their  Sundays  and  market-days  are 
judiciously  spent!) — wear  a  dress 
no  less  bizarre,  chiefly  notable 
for  the  vests  or  waistcoats  of  dif. 
ferent  sizes,  worn  one  over  the 
other,  all  gay  and  richly  embroi- 
dered. But  it  is  only  on  high  days 
and  holidays  that  costume  is  to  be 
seen  at  its  best,  even  the  poorest  then 
turning  out  neat  and  trim.  After 
a  breakfast  which  would  have  satis- 
fied a  Roman  epicure,  and  for  which 
wafi  charged  the  modest  sum  of  two 
francs,  I  started  for  Penmarch.  The 
weather,  which  had  been  clouded 
over  for  a  time,  brightened,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  we  bad  a 
warm  west  wind,  driving  light  rain 
clouds  across  a  pale  blue  nij,  with 
breaks  of  sunshine,  and  occasional 
rainbows,  and  rain  drifting  down 
on  the  distant  fields.  The  scenery 
grew  wilder  and  wilder;  we  had 
left  hills  and  woods  behind,  and 
were  now  in  a  wide,  dreary,  mono- 
tonous plain,  only  broken  by  occa- 
sional  farmsteads,  a  solitary  dolmen 
and  menhir,  rising  with  weird  effect 
from  amid  brown  waste  or  rudely- 
tilled  fields. 

Afl  we  drew  near,  the  stately 
church  of  the  once  flourishing 
city  of  Penmarch  loomed  in  the 
distance.  More  like  a  ch&teaa 
than  a  church, -with  its  femtastic 
congeries  of  towers  and  turrets,  this 
and  the  neighbouring  ruin  of  St. 
Guenol6,  witti  a  scattered  popula- 
tion of  two  thousand  inhabitante, 
are  all  that  remain  of  what  in  the 
sixteenth  century  was  a  large  and 
busy  maritime  town,  rivalling  in 
importance  Nantes  itselfi  able  to 
send  three  thousand  archers  to  ihe 
fight,  and  possessing  seven  hundred 
fishing- vessels.  The  dukes  of  Brit- 
tany  held  it  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
conmiunities  in  their  duchy,  6Xid  it 
was  not  till  the  discovery  of  the 
great  cod  fisheries  of  America  that 
its  prosperity  declined.    Now  no- 
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thing  can  be  drearier  or  more 
dead^Jive  than  these  village  streets, 
where  you  meet  no  one  but  wild- 
looking,  shaggy  peasants,  with 
broad-brimmed  hats  slouched  over 
their  heads,  carting  away  seaweed, 
and  unkempt,  unwashed  children, 
who  gikze  at  the  stranger  in  amaze- 
ment. When  we  approach  the  sea, 
which  for  miles  before  had  glinted 
and  gleamed  above  the  dips  in  the 
sombre  marsh  around  us,  the  wind 
blew  terrifically,  and  we  heard  the 
roar  of  the  waves  beating  furiously 
against  the  rock.  Three  wild  little 
oatives  take  charge  of  the  horse 
whilst  we  alight,  and  my  guide 
leads  me  to  the  edge  of  the  steep, 
storm-beaten  promontory,  along 
which  we  wander,  now  climbing, 
now  descending  the  masses  of  rock, 
heaped  together,  with  many  a  fault, 
as  geologists  would  say ;  now  piled 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  as  care- 
lessly as  the  dolmens ;  now  forming 
shelves  and  staircases,  only  to  be 
reached  on  hands  and  knees ;  now 
a  rocky  rampart,  steep  and  unap- 
proachable, against  which  the  blue 
wares  dash  almost  tempestuously 
even  on  this  mild  autumn  day.  The 
distant  sea  was  calm  almost  as  a 
lake,  yet  columns  of  spray  were 
sent  up  fr(Hn  the  purple  depths 
below  us  with  a  deep,  continuous 
mnrmur.  What  a  spectacle  is  here 
on  a  wild  wintry  day !  An  inscrip- 
tion, cut  in  the  rock,  tells  how  five 
pleasure-seekers,  a  mother  and  four 
children,  imprudently  lunching  on 
the  point  of  the  tite  de  chevalj  were 
swept  suddenly  by  one  huge  wave 
into  the  gulf  below.  This  happened 
in  the  summer  time,  and  only  three 
or  fonr  years  ago.  Two  of  the 
bodies  alone  were  recovered.  The 
precipitous  sea-walls,  stretching  on 
either  side,  remind  one  of  the 
Land's  End;  but  colour,  outline,  and 
general  features  are  here  sterner, 
stranger,  more  grandiose.  The  rich, 
intense  colouring  of  the  Cornish 
sea  and  rock  add  romance  and 
effect   to   the    picture,    but    take 


away  from  the  rugged  grandeur, 
here  attaining  a  point  beyond 
which  imagination  cannot  go.  Tra- 
vellers, however,  should  be  pedes- 
trians, and  have  weeks,  not  days,  at 
their  disposal,  in  order  to  realise 
what  the  coast  scenery  of  Brittany 
is  like.  Guide-books  mention  no  inn 
at  Penmarch ;  but  the  little  Hdtei 
des  Voyageurs,  at  Pont  I'Abbe, 
looks  quite  delightful,  and  the  in- 
termediate distance  is  nothing  to  a 
fair  walker. 

In  spite  of  all  the  vandalism 
which  has  swept,  and  alas !  still 
sweeps,  over  Brittany,  that 
vieille  druidesse  baptisee  par  8t  Pol, 
wonderful  treasures,  archaeological, 
architectural,  and  artistic,  are  still 
found  in  out-of-the-way  places.  No 
wayside  church  in  Finistere  should 
be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  visit, 
therefore,  no  matter  how  unat- 
tractive its  exterior.  In  the  im- 
posing church  of  St.  Nonna,  the 
parish  church  of  Penmarch,  is  some 
rich  old  stained  glass  and  quaint 
carving.  The  outside,  too,  is  well 
worth  inspection.  Each  chapel  has 
a  separate  roof,  so  that  from  the 
central  rib  branch  out  six  little 
gables  on  each  side  with  odd  efiect. 
It  is  disfigured  by  the  usual  hideous 
covered  bier,  painted  black,  and 
ornamented  with  death's  heads  and 
cross-bones  in  white. 

My  young  driver,  who  had  proved 
an  instructive  and  entertaining  com- 
panion on  the  way  out,  drowsed  as 
we  drove  home  in  the  misty  rain 
and  gathering  twilight :  but  the 
good  little  Breton  horse  took  no 
unworthy  advantage  of  his  master's 
weakness,  and  we  reached  home 
safely  in  good  time. 

Next  <&y  was  market-day.  It 
was  touching  to  hear  the  clattering 
of  sabots  on  the  cathedral  pavement, 
and  see,  one  after  another,  some 
rough-looking,  long-haired  peasant- 
farmers  or  market-women  deposit 
their  huge  baskets  on  the  floor,  and, 
meekly  kneeling  on  their  knees, 
pray  reverently  to  their  fii,vourito 
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saint.  There  is  evidently  fervent 
pietj  here,  in  spite  of  ^^hat  I  heard 
the  other  day  irom  a  landed  pro- 
prietor of  La  Vendue.  '  The  French 
peasants  are  no  longer  what  they 
were,'  he  said  to  me.  *  The  Ven- 
deans  are  now  as  ardent  Eepub- 
licans  as  before  they  were  Roy- 
alists, and  they  distrust  and  dislike 
the  priests.'  But  in  Brittany  changes 
work  slowly,  and  nowhere  else  do 
yon  see  so  many  priests,  nnns, 
chorches,  and  religious  institutions. 
The  market-place  was  an  animating 
sight.  So  crowded  were  the 
haUea  with  vendors  of  eggs, 
poultry,  butter,  vegetables,  flour, 
fish,  &o.,  that  I  could  hardly 
get  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Com,  flour,  and  other  country 
produce  are  here  brought  to  market 
and  sold  in  small  quantities,  much 
talking  and  banter  going  on  all  the 
time.  Anything  less  like  an  English 
market-day  cannot  be  conceived. 
Here  were  costumes  from  all  parts ; 
the  blue  vests  and  jackets  of  the 
men,  braided  with  gold,  blue  trou- 
sers, and  broad  felt  hats  with  hang- 
ing ends  predominating.  Some  of 
the  women  wore  high  coalscuttle- 
shaped  caps  of  white  muslin  with 
flying  ends,  pretty  rufis  round 
the  neck,  breastplates  bordered 
with  gold  braid,  black  dresses,  white 
chemisettes,  and  gay  violet,  red,  or 
even  orange  aprons.  The  true  Bre- 
ton hreek  or  brogue  is  getting  rarer 
and  rarer,  and  is  seldom  seen  except 
on  the  very  old  men  ;  but  it  will  be 
long  before  uniformity  in  costume 
reigns  here. 

Many  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
notably  those  gaily  embroidered 
vests  both  of  men  and  women,  were 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  square  be- 
hind the  cathedral.  Of  sabots  there 
was  a  goodly  display ;  also  of  those 
comfortable  and  even  elegant  white 
flannel  hoods  worn  by  the  women 
in  bad  weather.  The  younger 
women  wore  the  prettiest  semi- 
Elizabethan  frills,  so  arranged  as  to 
be  very  high  and  full  at  the  back. 


and  displaying  the  front  of  tlie 
throat.  Quimper  is  noted  for  its 
pottery ;  and  a  gayer  display  can- 
not  be  imagined  ^n  the  piles  of 
plates  and  dishes,  all  painted  bj 
hand,  with  nmve  designs  of  biids 
and  flowers  in  bright  colours. 
These  are  sold  at  a  penny  or  two- 
pence a-piece,  yet  a  skilful  artist 
may  gain  five  francs  a  day  by  this 
rustic  art.  When  a  shower  of  nun 
came  on,  red,  blue,  and  green  um- 
brellas were  spread,  the  women 
put  on  cloaks  and  hoods,  the  men 
coats  of  sheep  or  goat  skin,  and 
business  went  on  as  usual. 

There  is  a  museum  at  Quimper, 
containing  some  fine  prints  and 
engravings,  many  cunoos  medi- 
89^  relics,  such  as  the  dime,  that 
stone  measure  which  wrung  the 
very  life-blood  out  of  the  peasantiy 
under  the  anden  rSgime,  There  is 
also  a  pctnre-gallery  posseBsing, 
amid  many  poor  pictures  and  copies, 
some  fair  examples  of  modern 
French  art,  and  one  or  two  Van- 
dyke  and  Biembrandt  portruts 
that  look  genuine.  Several  yonng 
painters  of  merit  are  natiyes  of 
Quimper ;  and  one,  Van  D'Argent, 
has  just  embellished  the  side 
chapels  of  the  cathedral  with  very 
brilliant  and  poetio  frescoes. 

The  cathedral,  both  without  and 
within,  is  as  elegant  and  pleasing  as 
any  in  Brittany,  if  not  so  interesting 
as  some  from  an  architectural  point 
of  view.  The  eye  reposes  gratefoUy 
on  every  part ;  and,  whether  seen 
from  near  or  a&r,  its  stately  spires, 
light  yet  solid  flying  buttresses, 
and  graceM  proportions  leave  no 
room  for  criticism.  It  is,  I  behere, 
the  largest  church  in  Brittany;  and, 
though  some  purists  in  architecbuo 
dismiss  it  coldly,  to  my  thinkiiig; 
it  is  really  beautiful.  One  sin- 
gularity  all  will  notice.  In  ^ 
cordance  with  a  pions  fSeoicy,  the 
architect  wished  to  symbohBe  that 
attitude  of  the  dying  Saviour  de-i 
scribed  by  St.  John:  'And  He 
bowed  His  head  and  gave  up  the 
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ghost.'     Aooordingly,  the  line  of 
&e  chancel  inclineB  from  that  of 
the  nave,  so  that,  lookmg  from,  the 
centre  of  the  church,  you  see  a 
decided  cnrve  in  the  rib   of  the 
ceiling.   This  wave-Uke  bend  by 
no  means   offends    the    eye,    but 
rather  fiisdnates,  whether  seen  from 
withoat  or  within.     There  is  no 
modem  tromperyinQnimper  Cathe- 
dral, the  heanty  of  the  coloured 
windows,  espedally  of  the  cleres- 
iarj,  the  delicate  sculpture  of  the 
triforinm,  the  lightness  and  cheer- 
fidness  and  grace  of  the  structure 
u  a  whole,  delight  more  than  many 
a  more  imposing  and  elaborate  in- 
terior.   Here,  as  everywhere  else, 
the  hand  of  the  despoiler  has  fallen 
heaTQy,  many  pictures,   carvings, 
andsUtnes  having  been  destroyed 
during  the  Eevolution.     But  the 
building  itself    was  not  touched, 
and  its  outward    appearance  has 
been  much  beautified  by  the  grace- 
ful spires  lately  built,  under  the 
direction  of  M.   Viollet  Le  Due, 
with  the  fruits    of  a  penny  sub- 


The  only  things  to  offend  good 
taste  here  are  tbe  sermons.  I  at- 
tended mass  one  morning,  and  the 
following  is  the  substance  of  a 
terman  preached  to  a  large  and 
attentive  congregation  mostly  of 
working  men  and  women :  *  There 
are  three  duties,'  said  the  preacher, 
'imposed  by  the  Church  on  the 
^ithfol:  istly,  to  confess  at  least 
once  a  year ;  2ndly,  to  confess  in 
one's  own  parish ;  3rdly,  to  confess 
within  the  fifteen  days  of  Easter.' 
The  omission  of  the  first  of  these 
sns  is  regarded  by  the  Church  as 
a  sin  of  such  gravity  that  it  is  con- 
^enmed  to  be  punished  by  the  with- 
diawal  of  Christian  burial.  Not  one 
word  throughout  a  long  discourse 
preached  to  simple,  devout,  care- 
woTn,  pei^ant  folk,  of  moral  teach- 
ing,  religious  counsel,  or  brotherly 
loTe.  The  Church's  ordinances, 
the  Church's  laws,  the  Church's 
wrath-^that  is  all. 


Quimper  is  picturesque,  gracious, 
gay.  The  gable  ends  and  dormers  of 
its  quaint  old  houses  make  delicious 
light  and  shadow ;  the  clear-flowing 
river,  bordered  with  stately  elms 
and  crested  by  a  lofty  wooded  hill, 
offers  a  variety  of  walks;  its 
churches  and  museums,  and,  lastly, 
handsome,  genial  people  will  entice 
many  a  traveller  to  prolong  his 
stay  here.  I  had  come  with  anti- 
cipations which  were  more  than 
realised,  and  I  went  away  with 
hearty  regret. 

All  the  way  from  Quimper  to 
Brest  we  picked  up  conscripts,  a 
new  levy  having  just  been  made. 
Women  were  weeping  at  every 
station,  and  no  one  could  talk  of 
anything  but  *  Les  Consents  !  Les 
Consents  ! '  The  lads — ^for  few  of 
them  could  be  called  men — had 
evidently  been  treated  to  a  little 
more  wine  than  was  good  for 
them,  and  screamed,  sang,  and 
chattered  at  the  tops  of  their  voices. 
They  were  mostly  of  the  peasant 
class,  in  blouses  and  sabots — 
honest-looking  lads  enough,  but 
rough  and  uncouth  as  could  be 
Whatever  may  be  said  against  con- 
scription, there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  educates  the  French  peasant,  and 
does  more  than  anything  else  to 
sharpen  his  wits  and  open  his  eyes 
to  uiose  deadly  enemies  of  his 
country,  the  Napoleonic  idea  and 
Clericalism.  It  is  a  pity  that 
nothing  answering  to  conscription 
offers  itself  to  the  women  here, 
who  in  Brittany  and  Loire  Inferieure 
are  woftilly  ignorant  in  every  way. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  kept 
house  in  Nantes  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  paying  maximum 
wages,  assures  me  that  she  has 
hardly  ever  had  one  who  could  read 
or  write.  It  strikes  one  as  a  pain- 
ful experience  in  French  domestio 
life  when  a  well-dressed  maid 
brings  you  a  letter,  asking  *  Est-ce 
pour  Madame?' — not  being  able  to 
decipher  the  address.  Brittany  is 
the  most  Catholic  part  of  France. 
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Convents  and  convent  -  schools 
abound ;  the  education  of  all  classes 
may  be  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests  and  the  nuns;  yet  sta- 
tistically it  stands  lower  than  any 
other  with  regard  to  primary  in- 
struction. 

The  approach  to  Brest  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  On  the  23rd  of 
October  the  warm  colouring  of  sea 
and  sky  was  quite  Italian ;  and  the 
wide  bay  with  the  violet  mountains 
rising  on  either  side ;  the  turquoise 
sea  opening  beyond,  calm  as  a  lake ; 
the  shining  white  city  surrounded 
by  public  gardens,  recalled  many 
a  recollection  of  Italy  and  the  South. 
Here  the  gloom  and  rugged  grandeur 
of  Finistere  have  vanished,  and  the 
calmness  and  brightness  of  the 
scene  are  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  savage  beauty  I  had  lately 
beheld  at  Penmarch. 

Brest,  in  spite  of  these  natural 
graces,  has  a  bad  name.  No  guide- 
book has  a  good  word  to  say  for 
the  hotels,  and  the  following  charac- 
ter is  assigned  to  the  Brestois  by  a 
French  writer:  'All  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Brest  live  at  the  expense  of 
Grovernment;  which  is  true  not 
only  of  officials  but  merchants,  since 
business  is  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  equipment  of  the  navy. 
Thus  the  characteristic  of  the 
Brestois  is  to  have  no  character  at 
all,  and  to  greet  with  the  same  en- 


thusiasm the  rise  or  fall  of  all  tlie 
Governments  that  have  succeeded 
each  other  in  France  daring  the 
last  century.'  I  trust  the  last  state- 
ment is  incorrect ;  whilst  I  cannot 
complain  of  the  hotels,  having  been 
five  days  invalided  and  well  looked 
after  at  one  (La  Bourse).  I  saw 
something,  too,  of  Brestois  societj, 
and  must  say  that  the  numerons 
letters  of  introduction  I  had  brought 
with  me  in  that  most  genial  and 
kindly  land,  '  La  Petite  ^retagne,' 
nowhere  procured  me  more  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  than  here. 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  see  at 
Brest — and  this  cannot  be  seen— 
namely,  the  naval  docks,  which, 
since  the  war  of  1870-71,  are  in- 
accessible to  all  English  travelleTs 
unprovided  with  a  special  permis- 
sion from  Lord  Lyons.  This,  of 
course,  travellers  do  not  know  till 
they  arrive,  when  it  is  too  late  to 
take  the  necessaiy  steps  to  procure 
it;  and  in  the  Murray's  Guide  I 
brought  with  me,  date  1873,  is  a 
misleading  statement  to  the  effect 
that  *  the  authorities  will  not  admit 
foreigners  to  visit  it  without  a  note 
from  their  Consuls.'  Most  travellers 
will,  however,  have  made  the  jour- 
ney to  Brest,  like  myself  not  to  see 
the  naval  docks,  but  the  curious 
population  of  Plougastel  and  St. 
Pol  de  Leon,  which  I  must  defwto 
another  chapter. 

M.  B.-E. 
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rmoTing  the  second  reading  of 
the  Public  Schools  Bill  of  1866, 
Lord  Clarendon  stated  that  '  there 
had  been  a  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  that  some  reform  in  several 
of  our  great  public  schools  was 
needed;  and  a  feeling  also  was 
general  that,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  the  importance  of  these 
Echools  being  made  to  fulfil  their 
duties  in  the  best  possible  manner 
could  not  be  over-estimated.'  Fol- 
lowing the  same  line  of  thought, 
Mr.  Walpole,  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to 
introduce  the  Public  Schools  Bill, 
which  eventually  became  law,  ob- 
served (February  14,  1868)  that 
these  schools  were  'part  of  our 
national  life  .  .  .  they  were  the 
free  growth  of  a  firee  people,  and 
had  left  their  mark  upon  the  social, 
moral,  and  intellectual  character  of 
the  nation ;  that  was  not  a  reason 
why  we  should  not  deal  effectually 
with  them  now.  It  was  rather  a 
reason  why  we  ought  not  to  rest 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are, 
but  retaining  the  good  which  we 
bow  to  be  in  them,  it  was  rather  a 
reason  why  we  should  endeavour  to 
extend  that  good  still  further,  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  useful- 
ness/ and  *  enable  them  to  adapt 
thenuelres  still  more  readily,  com- 
pletel7,and  effectually  to  the  modem 
requirements  of  the  age  in  which  we 
hve.'  For  such  reasons  as  these  it 
^as  that  Parliament,  acting  upon 
the  elaborate  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1865,  passed  that 
Act  under  which  the  seven  princi- 
pal Public  Schools  of  England  are 
governed  at  the  present  day. 

Bj  the  passing  of  that  Act,  the 
schools  in  question  were  emphati- 
callj  stamped  as  '  Public  Schools,* 
that  is  to  say,  as  institutions  in 
which  the  public  were  directly  con- 
cerned, in  whose  welfare  the  nation 
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was  interested,  and  which  were 
altogether  and  for  ever  taken  out  of 
the  category  of  those  educational 
establishments,  however  large, 
which  private  enterprise  or  private 
munificence  had  founded,  and  which 
private  trusts  might  be  left  to 
regulate. 

If,  then,  the  seven  schools  affect- 
ed by  the  Act  of  1868  have  been 
recognised  and  dealt  with  by  the 
Legislature  as  '  Public  Schools,*  the 
public  may  fairly  claim  a  right  to 
take  some  interest  in  their  manage- 
ment, and  when  glaring  defects,  in 
constitution  or  administration,  are 
discovered  to  exist,  he  who  ventures 
to  point  them  out  is  hardly  to  bo 
deemed  a  transgressor  against  the 
pubUc  weal.  These  remarks  are 
prompted  by  the  extraordinary  tone 
adopted  by  a  portion  of  the  Press 
upon  the  controversies  which  have 
suggested  the  present  article.  Dis- 
cussion upon  such  matters  has  been 
angrily  deprecated,  the  phrase, '  it 
is  better  to  wash  your  dirty  linen  at 
home,'  has  been  freely  applied,  and 
the  individual  who  has,  upon  two 
occasions,  been  made  the  mouth- 
piece of  others  in  the  exposure  oi 
errors  too  grave  to  be  left  hidden^ 
has  been  accused  of  a  desire  to  con- 
stitute himself  a  'supreme  authority' 
over  one  particular  public  school^' 
when  his  sole  object  has  been  to  let 
in  that  light  of  public  opinion 
before  whose  searching  rays  the 
fogs  of  error  and  prejudice  are  cer- 
tain, in  the  long  ruu,  to  be  dis- 
pelled. 

The  objections  to  a  ventilation 
of  these  matters,  by  means  of  the 
public  Press,  are,  in  reality,  absurd, 
puerile,  and  out  of  date. 

The  Act  of  1868  was  the  first 
legislative  effort  which  Parliament 
had  been  called  upon  to  make  in 
respect    of    our    Public     Schools. 
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That  it  reformed  many  things,  and 
improved  much,  may  readily  be  con- 
ceded,  but  it  can  hardly  have  been 
expected,  even  by  its  aathors,  that 
it  would  prove  entirely  and  abso- 
lutelysuccessful  in  every  particular. 
From  time  to  time  difficulties  were 
sure  to  crop  up  in  the  management 
of  the  great  institutions  with  which 
it  dealt,  and  although  many  of  the 
multifarious  details  connected  with 
school  management  might  doubtless 
be  arranged  by  regulations  made  by 
the  several  governing  bodies  con- 
stituted under  the  Act,  it  must  have 
been  contemplated  as  more  than 
probable  that,  from  time  to  time, 
some  question  would  arise  upon 
which  the  action  of  Parliament 
would  again  be  necessary.  Such  a 
crisis  seems  now  to  have  occurred, 
for  recent  events  have  disclosed  a 
state  of  things  not  only  unsatisfac- 
tory to  individuals  engaged  in  the 
important  work  of  tuition,  but 
&aught  with  peril  to  the  best  in- 
tere^  of '  the  schools  of  which  we 
write. 

The  state  of  things  in  question 
concerns  the  relative  position 
of  the  governing  bodies,  head- 
masters, and  assistant  -  masters 
of  our  Public  Schools,  and  it 
is  much  to  be  deplored  that  the 
relations  between  the  three  were 
not  more  fully  discussed  during  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  and  more  clearly 
defined  in  its  provisions.  What 
those  relations  are,  or  were  in- 
tended to  be,  is  still  to  a  great  extent 
a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and  it  is 
clearly  inexpedient  that  such  un- 
certainty should  remain.  The  two 
cases  which  have  recently  come 
before  the  public  have  created  a 
wide-spread  distrust  of  the  system 
under  which  they  have  occurred, 
and  have  rendered  further  legisla- 
tion absolutely  necessary.  The 
dismissal  of  Dr.  Hayman  from 
Rugby,  and  of  Mr.  Browning  from 
Eton,  have  something  in  common, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  in  both 
cases  a  dismissal  without    appeal. 


There  is,  however,  a  radical  differ- 
ence between  the  two,  to  which  it 
will  be  wejl  to  call  attention.  Dr. 
Hayman's  dismissal,  whether  just 
or  unjust,  was  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  gave  to  the 
governing  body  full  power  to 
retain  or  dismiss  the  h^id-master, 
at  pleasure,  without  providing  any 
appeal  from  their  decision,  or 
obliging  them  to  give  any  reason 
whatever  for  the  exercise  of  their 
*  pleasure.' 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  defend  or 
to  attack  this  provision  of  the  law. 
It  may  be  urged  in  its  fiivour  that 
in  the  case  of  a  governing  body 
judging  a  head-master,  it  must  he 
presumed  that  such  tribunals  are 
generally  composed  of  men  of 
learning,  ability,  and  discretion,  of 
different  shades  of  thought  and 
opinion,  and,  as  a  rule,  little  likely 
to  deal  in  a  harsh  and  arbitraJ7 
spirit  with  the  important  matters 
l^totheiT;decision.  And,  moreover, 
it  is  the  case  of  ten  or  a  dozen  men 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  one,  that 
one  being  the  chief  officer  of  the 
institution  over  which  they  preside 
as  the  supreme  power.  It  might 
be  well  that  in  so  grave  a  matter  as 
the  dismissal  of  a  head-master  ^e 
consent  of  a  large  proportion,  say 
two-thirds,  of  the  governing  body 
should  be  required,  but  the  question 
of  giving  an  appeal  from  their  de- 
cision is  one  which  certainly  appears 
to  require  further  inquiry,  and  per- 
haps  longer  experience,  before  any 
such  change  should  be  recom- 
mended. 

But  in  the  Eton  case  the 
question  is  essentially  different, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  that  of  ten  or 
a  dozen  men  judging  one,  bnt  of 
one  man  having  the  power  of 
judging,  condemning,  and  punishing 
forty  or  fifty,  and  this,  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
apparently  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ing body  of  Eton,  positively  with- 
out appeal.      Whether   it"  be   the 
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intention  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
that  no  appeal    should   lie   from 
the  head-master  to  the  goveming 
body,  is  a  question  open  to  argu- 
ment.   For  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  the   13th 
section  of  the  Public  Schools  Act 
of  1868  enacts  that   the  assistant- 
masters  'shall  be    appointed    and 
hold  thm  offices  at  the  pleasure  of 
the    head-master,'    it    is    equally 
certain  that  the  same  section  pro- 
Tides  that  'the  head-master  snail 
be  appointed  by  and  hold  his  office 
at  the  pleasure    of  the  goveming 
body.    There  is,  therefore,  a  con- 
troHiDg  and  overriding  power  in 
the  goveming   body,  to  which  an 
appeal  can  be  made  against  any  act 
of  the  head-master,  and  it  would 
seem  that  in  the  case  of  an^assistant 
nnjnstly  or  unreasonably  dismissed, 
tba  power  might  be  fairly  invoked. 
Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  the 
power  of  dismissal    includes    the 
lesser  power  of  remonstrance  and  of 
inqniiy  into  acts  which,  unless  un- 
explained, might  lead  to  dismissal. 
It  is,  therefore,  almost  unaccount- 
able that  the  rumour  can  be  true 
which   ascribes   to  the  goveming 
body  of  Eton  the  belief  that  they 
can  only  interfere  with   the  head- 
master by  the    exercise   of   their 
final  power  of  dismissal,  and  that 
they  could  not  entertain  the  appeal 
niade  to  them   by  Mr.  Browning 
jml«s  they  were  prepared,  suppos- 
ing it  to  prove  valid,  to  adopt  the 
extreme  course  of  dismissing  Dr. 


If,  however,  such  belief  did  not 
exist  in  the  minds  of  the  goveming 
Wy,  ^e  course  which  they 
?^pted  with  regard  to  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's appeal  bore  very  hardly  upon 
that  gentleman.  For,  having  heard 
bis  complaint  (in  which  any  attack 
npon  the  head-master  was  studi- 
^y  avoided,  but  which  as  a  de- 
fence was  necessarily  incomplete  in 
the  absence  of  any  specific  charge) 
^%  demanded  from  Dr.  Hornby 
*  statement  of  his  reasons  for  hav- 


ing given  the  notice  of  dismissal, 
and,  having  received  that  statement, 
suffered  him  to  enforce  the  notice 
witJiout  allowing  Mr,  Browning  to 
see  or  know  the  clmrges  which  J)r, 
Hornby  had  made  agai/nst  him,  and 
without  allowing  him  any  opjpor- 
tunity  of  meeting  and  rebutting  such 
charges.  If,  however,  the  goveming 
body  of  Eton  honestly  believed  that 
they  could  not  interfere  between 
Dr.  Hornby  and  Mr.  Browning  in 
any  other  way  than  by  dismissing 
the  former,  it  is  evidently  necessary 
that  those  who  think  that  such  a 
state  of  things  is  contrary  alike  to 
policy  and  justice  should  at  once 
seek  to  secure  such  an  alteration  of 
the  Public  Schools  Act  as  will 
remedy  the  evil,  and  prevent  the 
possibility  of  its  recurrence. 

This  brings  us  at  once  to  the 
consideration  of  the  position  of 
assistant-masters,  relatively  to  the 
head-master,  at  our  Public  Schools, 
and  to  the  various  points  at  issue 
which  have  been  brought  out  during 
the  recent  controversy.  The  two 
dogmata  which  appear  prominently 
opposed  to  each  other  (but  which 
careful  consideration  may  show  not 
to  be  wholly  irreconcileable)  are 
these: — i.  The  authority  of  the 
head-master  must  at  all  hazards 
be  upheld.  2.  The  position  of 
assistant-masters  must  be  secured, 
or  good  men  will  not  accept  the 
service. 

The  first  of  these  doctrines  will 
commend  itself  to  every  Public 
School  man,  and  to  no  one  more  so 
than  to  Mr.  Browning  himself,  who, 
when  Dr.  Hornby  first  came  to 
Eton,  and  had  to  introduce  changes 
unpalatable  to  many,  ever  upheld 
his  authority,  and  was  (to  quote 
words  recently  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hornby  by  another  assistant-master) 
his  *  most  loyal  supporter ;  much 
more  loyal  than  many  who  have 
always  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of 
your  confidence.'  But  authority, 
to  be  upheld  with  advantage,  must 
be  authority  duly  exercised  within 
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reasonable  limits,  without  caprice 
or  prejudice,  and  in  accordance 
with  common  fairness  and  justice. 
The  great  Public  School  of  Eton  is 
not  Dr.  Hornby's  private  academy 
for  young  gentlemen.  It  has  its 
traditions,  its  rules,  its  code  of  laws ; 
and  the  authority  of  the  head- 
master, which  all  Etonians,  past 
and  present,  desire  to  support  and 
uphold,  is  an  authority  based  upon 
those  laws,  rules,  and  traditions. 
No  one  will  dispute  that  Dr.  Keate 
and  Dr.  Haw  trey  amply  and  ably 
supported  the  authority  of  their 
position.  But  neither  Dr.  Keate 
nor  Dr.  Hawtrey  ever  dismissed  an 
assistant-master  at  all ;  much  less 
one  of  long  standing,  high  reputa- 
tion, and  great  ability,  and  this  at 
three  months'  notice.  These  head- 
masters possessed  tact,  discretion, 
ability  to  understand,  and  capacity 
to  govern  men,  and  such  qualities 
are  indispensable  in  a  position  such 
as  they  filled. 

Unduly  to  strain  authority  is  a 
fJEital  mistake  on  the  part  of  those 
who  wield  it ;  and  in  the  instance 
before  us,  as  in  every  similar  in- 
stance, the  question  arises  whether 
or  no  the  authority  which  we  are 
required  to  uphold  was  well  and 
wisely  exercised.  Even  doubt  upon 
such  a  point  is  dangerous  to  the 
stability  of  *  authority.*  Therefore 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  head- 
masters,  as  well  as  their  assistants, 
that  there  should  exist  some  check 
over  such  a  tremendous  power  as 
that  of  dismissal  from  house  and 
home,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  de- 
preciation of  income  and  possible 
professional  ruin.  Such  a  punish- 
ment, if  it  can  be  inflicted  without 
appeal,  and  without  even  the  neces- 
sity on  the  part  of  the  head-master 
of  stating  to  the  world  any  reason 
for  his  action,  is  too  grave  and 
severe  to  be  left  in  the  uncontrolled 
hands  of  any  individual.  To  re- 
quire the  sanction,  after  full  in- 
quiry, of  the  governing  body  would 
have  seemed  a  wise  and  desirable 


check  over  the  exercise  of  snch  a 
power,  even  if  we  were  considering 
the  subject  for  the  first  time,  and 
without  our  recent  experience.  A 
wise  head-master  would,  indeed, 
rejoice  that  such  a  check  should  be 
provided,  feeling,  as  he  would,  that 
if  he  conscientiously  believed  in  the 
necessity  of  such  strong  action  as 
the  dismissal  of  an  assif^tant,  the 
governing  body  would  be  but  a 
sustaining  power  behind  him  io 
strengthen  his  hands  ;  whilst  the 
knowledge  that  their  sanction  wa.* 
required  would  place  him  doubly 
upon  his  guard  against  yielding 
to  hasty  impulse,  or  being  swayed 
by  motives  which  he  could  not 
clearly  and  amply  justify  to  himself 
and  others.  But  if  such  a  check 
would  be  useful  to  head-masters, 
how  invaluable  would  it  be  to  their 
8ubordinates,to  whom  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  months  has  proved 
that  their  position  is  one  of  the 
most  precarious  and  humiliatiDg 
character.  That  position  can  hardly 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  plain 
narration  of  the  late  Eton  incident, 
which  has  never  yet  been  clearly 
understood  by  the  public. 

One  point,  however,  should  be 
borne  in  mind  and  fully  considered 
by  anyone  who  wishes  to  form  a 
fair  opinion  upon  the  matter  in 
question.  People  speak  of  the 
necessity  of  a  head-master  having 
complete  power  and  control  over 
his  assistants  without  really  under- 
standing  or  taking  into  account  who 
and  what  those  assistants  are.  It 
may  readily  be  conceded  that  in 
an  ordinary  school,  where  a  head- 
master has  the  whole  number  of  boys 
more  or  less  under  his  own  super- 
intendence, his  authority  should  be 
absolute  over  those  under-masters 
whom  he  appoints  to  assist  him,  and 
who  conduct  the  education  of  th^ 
boys  under  his  eye  and  accordiug 
to  his  directions.  But  the  position 
of  assistant-masters  at  Eton,  es- 
pecially after  they  have  acquired 
houses,  is  something  very  different, 
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and  may  not  inaptly  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  heaids  of  the  varions 
colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  classes  in  school  are  indeed 
attended  by  boys  from  every  honse, 
jnst  as  University  lectures  are  at- 
tended by  students  &om  different 
collegfes,  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the   general   school   are 
Apph'cabletoall  the  boys  in  common. 
But  much  of  the  educational  work 
is  done  in  the  houses  of  the  several 
assist'mt-maBters ;  both  work  in  pre- 
paration for,  and  work  independent 
of,  the  general  work  of  the  school. 
Each  house  is,  in  many  respects, 
a  little  school  in   itself,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  great  majority 
of  Eton   boys  pass   their   Public 
School  lives  without  any  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  head-master 
at  all.  If  they  stay  to  be  very  high 
in  the  school,  they  become  members 
of  his  special  class  in  school,  but 
otherwise,  save  in  answering  to  their 
names  when  he  calls  over  the  roll 
at  *  absence,'  and  in  possible  visits  to 
that  room  wherein  he  inflicts  that 
corporeal   chastisement    which    is 
still  part  of  the  school  system,  the 
great  mass  of  boys  have  practically 
nothing  to  do  with  the  head-master. 
The  important  personage  to  them 
IS  their  own  tutor,  the   master  of 
the  house  in  which  they  board.  The 
sapervision  of  their  daily  life  is  in 
liis hands;   to   him  they  look  for 
^vice,  for  assistance  in  work,  and 
for  extrication  from  any  difficulties 
T^hich  they  may  encounter  in  their 
5>chooI  career.     It   is,  in  reality,  far 
nwre  important  to  a  father  sending 
his  son  to  Eton  to  see  that  he  is  in 
the  house  of  a  good  tutor  than  to 
1«  assured  that  the  head-master  is 
a  man  of  first-rate  ability.     Con- 
^neutly,  those  assistant-masters 
who  have   made  a  reputation  for 
themselves  are  invariably  beset  with 
nore  applications    for    admission 
^to  their   houses  than    they  can 
t'ntertain,  and    the  names  of  boys 
5*re  often  two,  three,  or  four  years 
^pon  a   tutor's   list    before  they 


can  be  received  into  his  house' 
The  houses,  moreover,  not  being 
under  the  head-master's  control, 
but  for  the  most  part  either  private 
property  or  held  upon  long  lease 
from  the  college,  the  dismissal  of 
the  holder  of  a  house  from  his 
mastership  curtails  for  a  time  the 
already  limited  accommodation  for 
boarders  at  Eton,  without  giving 
the  head-master  any  means  of 
obviating  to  parents  iJie  enormous 
inconvenience  entailed  upon  them 
by  such  action.  At  the  same  time, 
the  consequences  of  a  dismissal  of 
this  kind  are  gravely  prejudicial  to 
the  boys  themselves,  some  of  whom 
are  scattered  about  in  houses  which 
their  parents  woxdd  never  have 
selected  for  them  had  they  had  any 
alternative  ;  others  are  compelled  to 
leave  from  sheer  inability  to  find  a 
house  into  which  they  can  be  re- 
ceived, and  all  are  disturbed  and 
unsettled  at  a  period  of  their  educa- 
tion when  such  disturbance  is  much 
to  be  deprecated. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
dismissal  of  an  assistant-master 
from  a  Public  School,  involving  the 
breaking  up  of  an  establishment  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  boys,  and  the  dis- 
location of  the  arrangements  of  the 
parents  of  other  boys  about  to  enter 
that  establishment,  is  a  step  differ- 
ing entirely  from  the  dismissal  of 
an  under-master  in  an  ordinary 
school,  and  one  which,  indepen- 
dently of  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment which  it  inflicts  upon  the  in- 
dividual dismissed,  ought  not  to  be 
taken  by  any  head- master  without 
the  gravest  consideration  and  the 
most  profound  conviction  of  its  ab- 
solute necessitv.  Let  us,  then,  con- 
sider upon  the  facts  before  us 
whether  this  can  be  said  of  Dr. 
Hornby's  action  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Browning,  in  so  far  as  the  reasons 
for  that  action  have  been  disclosed. 

It  may  of  course  be  urged,  as  has 
been  already  done  by  the  advocates 
of '  absolute  authority,'  that  a  head- 
master ought  not  to  be  required  to 
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give  any  special  reasons  for  his  dis- 
missal of  a  subordinate.  Being  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of 
the  school,  he  must  r.ud  onght  to 
haye  the  right  of  getting  rid  of  any 
assistant-master  with  whom  he  can- 
not ^get  on'  comfortably,  and  of 
surrounding  himself  with  those 
alone  in  whom  he  feels  that  he  can 
repose  confidence.  But  eyen  if  it 
be  admitted  that  the  rights  and 
power  of  a  head-master  are  thus 
accui^tely  stated,  it  is  not  upon 
such  a  theory  that  any  justification 
of  the  recent  transaction  can  be 
founded,  eyen-  though  we  readily 
admit  that  the  head-master  acted 
with  a  conscientious  conyiction  that 
it  was  for  the  interests  of  the 
school.  K  his  desire  to  part  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Browning  arose  from 
an  honest  belief  that  incompati- 
bility of  disposition  and  tempera- 
ment, or  eyen  more  serious  defects 
of  character,  preyented  him  from 
reposing  in  his  subordinate  that 
confidence  which  was  necessary 
for  their  working  together  har- 
moniously, such  belief  must  haye 
been  of  steady  and  gradual  growth, 
and  could  hardly  haye  come  upon 
the  head -master  in  a  moment. 
There  could,  then,  haye  been  no  dif- 
ficulty on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hornby 
in  giying  Mr.  Browning  such  ample 
notice  of  his  wishes  and  intentions 
as  would  haye  greatly  mitigated 
the  seyerity  of  the  sentence  to  the 
indiyidual,  and  at  the  same  time 
lessened  the  enormous  and  totally 
unnecessary  inconyenience  to  many 
boys  and  their  parents. 

But  the  truth  is  that  (as  is 
abundantly  proyed  by  the  printed 
papers  which  haye  been  circulated) 
Dr.  Hornby,  up  to  September  15, 
1875,  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
gimng  notice  of  dismissal  to  Mr. 
Browning.  Herein  lies,  indeed,  part 
(though  part  only)  of  th^  extreme 
hardship  of  Mr.  Browning's  case. 
Up  to  the  reassembling  of  the 
school  in  September  he  had  not 
only  no  idea  of  the  coming  punish- 


ment, but  eyeiy  reason  to  believe 
that  the  head-master  was  upoa  good 
and  friendly  terms  with  him.  True, 
there  had  been  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  two  during  the  two  or 
three  preyious  years,  but  each  and 
all  of  these  d^erenoes  had  hea 
settled  as  they  arose^  and  Mr.  Brown- 
ing had  certainly  no  reason  to  sup. 
pose  that  they  were  being  stored 
up  in    order  to  be   brought  out 
against  him  at  some  future  day. 
Such,   howeyer,   appears  to  haye 
been  the  case;  and,  strange  to  saj, 
in  a  recent  correspondence  between 
the  two  which  has  been  laid  before 
the    goyeming    body,  the  bead- 
master  states  that  the  ^  most  serious' 
of  the  charges  which  he  had  brought 
against  Mr.  Browning  was  one  con- 
nected with  an  incident  which  had 
occurred  in  January  1874,  that  is, 
twenty  months  before  the  notice  of 
dismissal^  in  which  notice  Uvmnd 
even  meniioned. 

Dr.  Hornby  declares  in  the  same 
correspondence,  'I  haye  brought 
no  new  charges '  against  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, though  at  the  same  time  he  re- 
solutely refuses  to  aJlow  that  gentle- 
.  man  or  his  friends  to  see  the 
statement  of  such  charges  whi^ 
he  has  submitted,  accordmg  to  their 
desire,  to  the  goyeming  body,  ^ 
which  they  haye  not  deemed  it 
incumbent  upon  them  to  make 
public. 

The  result  of  this  secrecy  has  of 
course  been  what  might  have  been 
expected.  Rumours  of  aU  kinds 
have  flown  abroad,  more  or  1 
injurious  to  Mr.  Browning,  and  th^ 
wildest  speculations  have  been 
started  as  to  the  crime  for  which 
he  has  been  punished.  One  reporj 
current  among  *  present  Etonians] 
was  that  *  the  ladies  have  hadsomei 
thing  to  do  with  it,'  and  that  dt 
Hornby's  step  was  mainly  prompteC 
by  jealousy  of  the  success  whiclj 
attended  certain  musical  soiiree\ 
which  Mr.  Browning  was  in  tU 
habit  of  giving  upon  Saturday  ereni 
ings !  Absurd  as  this  may  appear,  i 
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is  really  quite  as  probable  as  several 
other  reports  produced  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  head-master  to  state 
his  charges  in  a  clear  and  definite 
form. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are 
the  real  reasons  for  Dr.  Hornby's 
dismissal  of  Mr.  Browning?  Up 
to  September  15  it  was  evidently 
contemplated  by  neither  party.  The 
letter  of  dismissal,  written  on  the 
1 6th,  is  our  only  guide  ; 

dON   COIXBOB, 

September  16,  1875. 

Dear  BrowDiDg, — After  our  conversation 
yesterday  you  irill,  I  think,  hare  expected 
tome  communication  from  me. 

I  have  pnrpoeely  pat  off  writing  for  a 
▼hole  day,  tnat  I  might  not,  in  a  very 
serious  matter,  act  hastily  or  under  any 
feelings  of  irritation. 

I  must  remind  you  that,  in  the  interview 
iriiieh  you  sought  with  me  yesterday,  you 
charged  me  with  prejudice,  unfairness,  and 
constant  persecution  in  my  dealings  with 
you ;  and  you  tried  to  justify  your  recent 
breach  of  well-known  rules,  which  I  am 
iKmnd  to  enforce,  on  the  ground  that  vou 
believed  that  some  of  your  colleagues  had 
broken  them.  Such  a  plea  hardly  needs  an 
answer;  but  I  must  remind  you  that,  in 
your  case,  particular  attention  had  been 
called  to  your  violation  of  the  rules  last 
winter — that  you  had  in  consequence  re- 
ceived a  reprimand  and  very  definite  in- 
structions in  writing  as  to  your  future 
course.  I  believe  that  your  colleagues  will 
be  found  to  have  kept  within  the  regula- 
tions ;  but  if  there  has  been  any  violation 
of  them  (and  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  in- 
vestigate this),  it  cannot  in  any  way  justify 
what  you  have  done. 

For  two  or  three  years  hardly  a  School 
time  has  passed  in  which  I  have  not  been 
compelled  to  undertake  the  very  painful 
taak  of  calling  you  to  account  for  n^lect 
of  weak  or  violation  of  rules.  I  feel  that 
I  have  carried  forbearance,  in  your  case, 
beyond  the  limit  which  I  ought  to  have  ob- 
served in  strict  duty  to  the  School.  I  have 
done  so  because  of  the  extreme  gravity  of 
dismissing  a  Master  from  Eton,  especially 
one  of  your  age  and  standing,  and  because 
I  tried  to  indulge  the  hope  that  your  con- 
duct might  yet  be  such  as  to  make  this  ex- 
treme measure  unnecessary.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  after  recent  events,  and  after  our 
conversation  of  yesterday,  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  feel  that  confidence  in  you  which 
is  abadntely  necessary  to  our  working  to- 
gether, and  to  my  entrusting  you  with  the 
important  duties  which  belong  to  an  Eton 
Master. 


I  must  therefore  give  ^on  notice  that 
your  Mastership  will  terminate  at  the  end 
of  this  School  time. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  J.  HOBMBT. 

In  this  letter  it  will  be  observed 
that  Dr.  Hornby  states  that  '  after 
recent  events,  and  after  our  conversa^ 
tion  of  yesterday,*  the  necessary 
confidence  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Browning  had  become  'impossible,' 
and  he  '  therefore '  gave  the  notice 
of  dismissal.  As  soon  as  the  case 
had  been  communicated  to  the 
Press,  several  of  the  principal  or- 
gans of  public  opinion,  and  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  '  the  pub- 
lic,' seized  at  once  upon  the  words 
'recent  events,'  above  quoted,  na- 
turally read  them  by  the  light  of 
a  previous  sentence,  'i/our  recent 
breach  of  weU-knoum  rules,'  and  at 
once  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  de- 
liberately stated  by  an  anonymous 
writer  in  the  Times  of  November 
18  :  *  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Mr. 
Browning  has,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, acted  openly  and  delibe- 
rately in  violation  of  a  clearly-de- 
fined rule.*  Now,  not  only  was 
this  statement  utterly  without  foun- 
dation, but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Dr,  Hornby  had  hknself  forwarded 
to  the  governing  body  Mr.  Brovming's 
a^pplication  for  a  relaxation  of  the 
Tide  in  question,  telling  him  at  the 
same  time  that  he  thought.it  was 
'  too  late,'  and  would  not  be  granted, 
but  making  no  objection  whatever 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  appli- 
cation. And  in  a  letter  written 
upon  November  26,  Dr.  Hornby, 
in  declining  to  accede  to  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's  repeated  and  earnest  demand 
that  he  would  state  definitely  the 
charges  against  him,  writes  as 
follows : 

If  you  will  read  my  letter  of  September 
16,  you  will  see  that  the  grounds  of  your 
dismissal  are,  neglect  of  work  and  vklatum 
of  rules  during  a  period  of  two  or  three 
yearSf  and  recent  events,  by  which  I  intend 
to  notice  your  language  to  me  on  September 
15,  and  your  recent  conduct  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  your  pupils  and  boarders 
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The  phiase  '  recent  breach  of  roles  *  occars 
in  my  letter  onli/  in  connection  with  your 
attempted  Justification  of  tuck  conduct  on  the 
ground  that  others  had  broken  rules\ 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  Dr. 
Hornby  does  not  himself  now  allege 
that  a  *  recent  breach  of  mles '  was 
the  cause  of  dismissal,  or,  indeed, 
that  there  was  any  breach  of  mles 
at  all.  But  what  was  the  ^  recent 
condnct  *  of  which  he  complains  ? 
Simplj  and  solelj  an  attempt  to 
obtain,  through  Dr.  Hornby's  own 
hands,  as  the  legitimate  channel  of 
communication,  and  with  his  con- 
currence, the  assent  of  the  govern- 
ing, body  to  a  temporary  continu- 
ance of  a  relaxation  which  they  had 
themselves  deliberately  sanctioned 
up  to  the  time  of  the  renewed  ap- 
plication. 

But  it  is  right  to  notice  the  sug- 
gestion that  Mr.  Browning  had 
'  attempted  justification  of  such  con- 
duct on  the  ground  that  others  had 
broken  rules. '  All  that  Mr.  Brown- 
ing  did  was  to  complain  that  so 
much  stress  should  in  his  case  be 
laid  upon  a  rule  which,  up  to  a 
very  recent  period,  had  not  existed, 
And  at  that  very  moment  was  not 
generally  and  strictly  enforced. 
The  rule  in  question  was  one  which 
limited  the  number  of  pupils  to  be 
received  by  each  assistant-master 
to  forty.  This,  wise  or  unwise,  was 
B,u  entire  change  fiom  the  old 
system,  and  was  only  gradually 
brought  into  operation  by  the  pre- 
sent governing  body,  and  had  never 
been  attempted  to  be  enforced  until 

1875. 

The  Report  of  the  Public  School 
Commission  in  1864  (page  77) 
states : 

Tutors  have  been  known  to  have  100 
pupils.  They  used  not  unfrequently  to 
have  80  or  90.  Mr.  Balston  had  at  one 
time  72,  and  commonly  from  50  to  60 ;  and 
he  does  not  see  vhy  a  roan  who  understands 
his  work  should  not  be  able  to  manage  50 
very  well.  The  present  Provost,  during 
his  head-mastership,  fixed  the  maximum 
at  40 ;  but  this  limitation  has  never  been 
applied  to  tutors  who  were  already  at  Eton 
wnen  it  was  established,  from  tenderness 


apparently  towards  what  might  possibly  be 
regarded  as  a  vested  interest 

This  quotation  is  given  in  order  to 
show  that  the  change  was  one 
which  of  necessity  was  gradual,  and 
that  the  assistant-masters  had  some 
ground  for  believing  that  when  it 
was  made  by  regulation  to  come 
into  force  so  lately  as  January  1875, 
it  would  not  at  once  be  so  rigidly 
applied  as  to  entail  dismissal  upon 
any  man  who  had  not  been  able 
at  once  to  carry  it  out  to  its  full 
extent. 

The  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Browning  from  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, dated  October  5,  1875,  will 
illustrate  the  position : 

Dear  Browning, — ^When  I  was  told  by  & 
circular  from  Uie  head-master  (I  think 
about  a  year  ago)  that  the  governing  bod^s 
rule  of  forty  pupils  was  to  be  strictltfen- 
forced^  but  that  by  special  leave  the  nunditr 
might  be  extended  to  forty-ihresj  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  head-master  explaining  that 
I  had  three  or  four  out-door  pupils,  taken 
before  I  knew  that  the  rule  would  be  abso- 
lute, and  asking  leave  to  keep  them.  As  I 
got  no  answer,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  no 
objection  was  made.  /  have  neither  reciM 
nor  made  any  further  eommunieation  on  iht 
subject  until  the  beginning  of  this  School 
time,  when,  in  answer  to  a  circular  from  the 
head-master,  I  wrote  to  say  that  I  did  not 
understand  that  the  leave  had  to  be  roirwtd 
every  School  time — that  I  still  had  tteo  out- 
door boarders,  besides  forty  boys  in  mv  howtj 
but  that  they  were  pupils  whom  I  had  for 
three  years  or  more,  and  that  I  should  not 
take  any  more  beyond  mv  forty  when  they 
left  (or  to  that  effect),  /  have  heard  nothing 
more  on  the  subject. — Yours  very  truly, 

Here,  then,  was  a  gentleman  pre- 
cisely in  Mr.  Browning's  position^ 
save  that  he  had  '*  taken  for  granted ' 
that  he  had  the  leave  which  was 
actually  granted  to  Mr.  Browning 
at  Easter  1875,  ^^^  ^^  continued 
to  *  break '  the  rule  without  any 
objection  being  raised  by  the  head- 
master, and  without  asking  for  that 
renewal  of  leave  the  asking  of 
which  by  Mr.  Browning  is  termed 
by  Dr.  Hornby  'recent  conduct,' 
which  forms  one  of  the  grounds 
for  his  dismissal. 
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So  palpable  is  it,  however,  that 
there  was  no  •  breach  of  rales ' 
TrbateYer  in  Mr.  Browning's  case, 
that,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
Dr.  Hornby  has  practically  with- 
drawn the  charge,  and  the  anony- 
moas  writer  in  the  Times  already 
referred  to,  on  having  the  true  state 
of  the  case  pointed  out  to  him, 
immediately  perceived  (thongh  he 
had  not  the  candonr  to  own  it  in  so 
maoy  words)  that  his  position  was 
untenable,  and  in  a  second  letter 
entirely  shifted  his  ground,  and 
gave  as  the  reason  and  justification 
of  the  dismissal : 

That  hetween  Dr.  Hornby  and  Hr. 
Brovniog  there  had  for  some  time  past  been 
•a  diTogeoce  of  opinion  on  material  qnes- 
tioDsof  vork  and  discipline ;  that  on  many 
cccasioDs  the  Head  had  been  compelled  to 
ca]l  his  assistant  to  account  for  conduct 
vhich  he  considered  irregular,  foreign  to 
the  routine  and  injurious  to  the  actual 
stsDp  and  character  of  the  School ;  that,  in 
spite  of  such  warnings  and  remonstrances, 
thd  relationa  between  the  two  masters 
became  more  and  more  unsatisfactory,  until 
it  last  all  confidence  had  ceased  to  exist 
b«tve«n  them,  and  it  was  clearly  impos- 
sible that  they  should  any  longer  work 
together. 

So  far  as  these  allegations  consti- 
tute a  charge  of  'general  incom- 
patibilitj,'  two  observations  only 
are  necessary ;  first,  that  Dr.  Hornby 
has  both  Terbally  and  in  his  letters 
expressly  stated  that  this  is  Tiot  his 
charge,  and  that  the  question  is  not 
one  in  any  degree  '  personal ;'  and, 
Becondly,  that  if  this  were  really 
the  charge,  it  would  take  away  all 
possible  justification  of  a  sudden 
and  penal  dismissal. 

We  are  therefore  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  Dr.  Hornby  takes 
his  stand  mainly  upon  two  charges. 
1.  'Neglect  of  work,  and  violation 
of  rules  during  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years.*  2.  Mr.  Browning's 
'language*  in  the  interview  of 
September  15.  And  in  the  letter 
of  November  26,  to  which  re- 
ference has  already  been  made.  Dr. 
Hornby  introduces  a  charge,  not 
mentioned  in  his  letter  of  dismissal, 


but  one  which  goes  &r  to  corrobo- 
rate  Mr.  Browning's  account  of  the 
conversation  at  the  interview.  'X 
was  obliged  to  remind  you  of  a  specific 
instance  of  want  of  truthfulness  on 
September  15.' 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
charges  comment  is  almost  super- 
fluous. If  it  be  true  that  Dr.  Hornby 
believed  that  Mr.  Browning's  *  of- 
fences,'real  or  fancied,  had  been  accu- 
mulating during  two  or  three  years, 
this  was  as  much  the  case  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  half  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Michaelmas  half. 
Yet  during  the  interval  he  was  in 
friendly  communication  with  Mr. 
Browning  as  to  the  future  arrange- 
ments of  his  house,  and  never  gave 
him  the  slightest  intimation  that 
any  single  '  ofience  '  of  the  past  re- 
mained uncondoned  or  unforgiven. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  as  is  much 
more  probable,  Dr.  Hornby  had  con- 
donedl  and  knew  that  he  had  con- 
doned, all  the  past,  must  we  believe 
that  on  being  irritated  by  language 
in  a  conversation  with  lus  assistant 
he  took  the  strange  course  of  raking 
up  all  those  past  and  condoned 
offences  in  order  to  justify  himself 
in  inflicting  a  punishment  for  which 
he  can  otherwise  find  no  justifi- 
cation ?  Yet  surely  this  is  what 
Dr.  Hornby  by  his  own  showing  has 
done,  and  in  a  letter  of  November  27 
he  speaks  of  the  '  want  of  truthful- 
ness,' to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  as  the  '  most  serious '  of  his 
(Charges  against  Mr.  Browning. 

Let  us  for  one  moment  call  atten- 
tion to  this,  the  only  specific  charge 
we  have  before  us,  premising  that,  eo 
far  as  we  are  aware,  no  other  human 
being  save  Dr.  Hornby  has  deemed 
Mr.  Browning  guilty  of  *  want  of 
truthfulness, 'or  even  ^suppressio  veri ' 
in  the  matter.  What  are  the  facts  ? 
Without  entering  into  unnecessary 
and  wearisome  details,  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  in  1873  Mr.  Browning, 
wrongly,  as  he  admits,  had  neglected 
to  send  round  to  the  parents  of  his 
boys  a  certain  circular  issued  by  the 
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head-master  relative  to  an  increas- 
ed charge  to  the  assistant-masters 
for  board  and  tuition.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Eton  after  the  Christmas 
vacation  of  1873,  ^«  Browning  -was 
informed  that  the  Provost  had  ex- 
pressed displeasure  because  these 
circulars  had  not  been  universally 
sent.  He  immediately  forwarded 
them,  and  on  the  very  same  even- 
ing came  round  to  all  the  assistant- 
masters  an  open  paper  from  the 
head-master,  asking,  for  the  Pro- 
vost's information,  '  Have  the  cir- 
culars been  sent  ?  were  they  sent 
with  the  bills  ?  '  Mr.  Brownings  re- 
plied, '  Yes,  but  not  with  the  bills ;' 
which  was  the  exact  truth,  and  no 
further  explanation  could  have  been 
given  upon  the  '  open  paper.'  The 
matter  to  which  the  circulars  related 
had  been  settled.  Mr.  Browning  had 
nothing  to  gain  either  by  suppressing 
the  circular  or  concealing  the  &ct  of 
his  delay  in  sending  them  round, 
and  he  had  reason  to  know  that  the 
Provost  was  aware  that  he  had  not 
sent  them  before  his  return  to  Eton. 
His  explanation  of  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  was  given  immedi- 
ately upon  being  demanded,  and  yet 
upon  these  &cts  Dr.  Hornby  founds 
the  charge  of  'want  of  truthfulness' 
which  he  now  states  to  be  the  '  most 
serious  charge '  of  those  which  have 
caused  Mr.  Browning's  dismissal. 

But  if,  as  must  be  allowed  by  every 
impartial  mind,  this  charge  is  ab- 
solutely untenable,  there  remain 
the  other  two  charges  to  which  we 
have  reduced  the  indictment — ^i.e., 
I. '  Neglect  of  work,  and  violation  of 
rules  during  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years.'  2. '  Language '  during 
the  interview  of  September  15. 
With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  it 
may  be  observed  that  no  one  single 
instance  of  either  '  neglect  of  work ' 
or  Violation  of  rules'  has  been  speci- 
fied by  Dr.  Hornby,  and  therefore 
Mr.  Browning  has  been  unable  to 
give  more  than  a  general  cLenial  to 
a  general  charge.  The  same  ob- 
servation, moreover,  is  applicable  to 


this  charge  as  to  that  of  *  want  of 
truthfiilness,'  namely,  that  it  relates 
entirely  to  matters  (whatever  thqr 
may  be)  disposed  of  and  settled 
before  the  Midsummer  holidays,  I 
and  only  revived  by  Dr.  Hornby 
upon  the  sudden  determination  to 
get  rid  of  Mr.  Browning,  at  whicli 
he  seems  to  have  arrived  npon 
September  15. 

As  to  the  ^  language '  used  by 
Mr.  Browning  upon  ihat  day,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  interview 
as  they  present  themselves  to  Dr. 
Hornby's  mind,  we  are  lefii  entirely 
to  conjecture.  We  have,  indeed, 
Mr.  Browning's  own  account,  writ- 
ten  to  four  personal  friends  (one  of 
them  a  member  of  the  governing 
body)  immediately  after  the  inter- 
view ;  and  as  to  one  part,  unexpected- 
ly  corroborated  by  the  recent  letter 
in  which  the  head-master  admite 
having  accused  his  subordinate  of 
a  '  want  of  truthfulness.'  Had  the 
two  accounts  of  the  'interview' 
been  placed  side  by  side,  we  should 
have  been  able  to  judge  of  their 
comparative  probability;  but  Dr. 
Hornby  has  told  ns  nothing  more 
than  that  his  recollection  *  differs 
very  widely'  firom  that  of  Mr. 
Browning  on  the  subject.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  head-master  has 
spoken  of  and  written  to  Mr. 
Browning  within  the  last  yew  may 
be  ezcu^  for  a  somewhat  ready 
belief  that  his  temperament  and 
language  upon  the  occasion  in 
question  were  neither  mild  nor  con- 
ciliatory,  and  that  if  Mr.  Browning 
exceeded  the  Undts  of  discretion  in 
any  language  which  he  employed, 
it  was  in  all  probabiHty  under  strong 
provocation.  Two  points,  however, 
appear  to  us  to  be  abundantly 
clear.  First,  that  up  to  the  time  d 
this  *  interview '  Dr.  Hornby  bad  no 
intention  of  dismissing  Mr.  BrownJ 
ing,  and,  but  for  the  conversation 
w£ch  then  took  place,  would  nev^ 
have  revived  the  charges  connected 
with  a  previous  period;   secondly, 
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that  nothing  which  occurred  in 
that  conversation  conld  have  justi- 
fied a  sadden  and  penal  dismissal, 
nor  was  it  &ir  to  revive  the  old 
charges  in  order  to  justify  the 
dismiasal,  for  which  there  was  no 
new  justification. 

We  have  entered  thus  minutefy 
into  the  details  of  the  Eton  con- 
troversy because  they  aptly  illus- 
trate the  present  position  of  assistant- 
masters.  That  which  has  happened 
to  Mr.  Browning  may  happen  to 
any  other  assistant  to-morrow ;  and 
the  seqnel  of  the  narrative  is  even 
more  instructive.  From  the  time 
of  the  notice  of  dismissal  no  efforts 
were  spared  by  mutual  friends  to 
hring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
the  two  gentlemen.  There  were 
not  wanting  men  to  advise  Mr. 
Browning  to  make  every  reasonable 
snbmission  to  his  superior  officer, 
and  others  to  point  out  to  Dr. 
Hornby  the  difference  between  a 
sereranoe  vdth  reasonable  notice 
of  the  connection  between  himself 
^d  an  assistant  and  a  penal  dis- 
missal, for  which  he  had  no  grounds 
whatever. 

But  although  the  assistant-master 
was  easily  amenable  to  persuasion, 
the  head-master  was  inflexible.  It 
was  in  vain  to  urge  him  to  hold  out 
the  right  hand  of  reconciliation  or 
to  accept  it  if  offered. 

Yet  there  were  considerations 
which  should  have  strongly  inclined 
Dr.  Hornby  to  such  a  course. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1873 
he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
under  the  censure  of  the  governing 
body,  and  ^as  moreover  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  interference 
of  the  latter,  through  the  Provost, 
with  the  details  of  school  adminis- 
tration. In  this  hour  of  trial  he 
tamed  for  support  and  sympathy 
to  his  colleagues,  and  amongst 
these  Mr.  Browning  stood  man- 
fiilly  forward  in  his  defence.  We 
have  before  us  two  documents  of 
some  interest  at  this  moment ;  one, 
^  printed  draft  drawn  up  by  Mr. 


Browning  for  the  signature  of  the 
assistant-masters;  the  other,  Dr. 
Hornby's  letter  of  acknowledgment 
to  Mr.  Browning  on  receipt  of  the 
same.  Both  are  curious  when  com- 
pared with  the  letters  lately  pub- 
lished. The  drafk  expresses  the 
opinion  of  those  who  were  respon- 
sible for  it  that  '  special  inconveni- 
ence and  mischief  have  been  caused 
by  the  delegation  of  the  powers  of 
the  governing  body  «to  a  small 
committee ; '  and  the  hope  is  further 
uttered  that  *your  action  may  in 
the  future  be  less  impeded  thaii  it 
has  hitherto  been.'  But  the  special 
words,  which  Dr.  Hornby  might 
well  have  recalled,  are  somewhat 
remarkable: 

We  wish  to  express  to  you  a  feeling  of 
deep  sympathy  at  the  present  time.  The 
gOYeming  body  of  Eton  have  passed  upon 
you,  without  hearing  you  in  your  dtfmce,  a 
very  severe  censure,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers.  In  so  doing  they 
have  followed  a  course  which  is  almost  en- 
tirely without  precedent,  and  which,  if  it 
were  notknown  to  be  altogether  undeserved, 
migbt  produce  nerious  mischief  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  School. 

The  head-master's  letter  upon 
the  receipt  of  this  document  showed 
his  appreciation  of  Mr.  Browning's 
action. 

Many  thanks  for  your  paper,  which,  I 
think,  is  very  valuable,  and  would  do  great 
good  to  us,  and  perhaps,  through  us,  to 
many  other  schools,  especially  if  it  comes 
soon.  Two  or  three  blows  in  quick  succes- 
sion will  astonish  the  goTeming  body  a 
good  deal,  and  fairly  arouse  the  public.  It 
may  be  necessary,  I  think,  eventually  to 
memorialise  the  governing  body,  the  spe- 
cial commissioners,  and  perhaps  Parlia- 
ment on  the  kind  of  government  to  which 
we  are  subjected  and  its  inconveniences. 

And  again, 

I  wish  that  the  masters  would  sign  the 
document  as  it  stands ;  but  of  course,  in  so 
large  a  body,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  com- 
plete agreement.  I  trust  that  your  draft 
will  not  be  materially  altered,  still  less 
suppressed,  even  though  some  refuse  to 
sign  it. 

We  believe  that  the  draft  in 
question  was  ultimately  altered,  and 
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that  the  action  of  the  assistant-mas- 
ters took  another  form ;  one  &ct, 
however,  is  beyond  question,  that, 
amidst  doubt,  timidity,  and  opposi- 
tion, Mr.  Browning  stood  forward 
boldly  fiknd  honestly  in  support  of 
the  head-master,  strongly  ui^ng  his 
colleagues  to  afford  him  the  aid  and 
sympathy  which  he  thought  he  had 
a  right  to  expect.  All  this,  however, 
would  seem  to  have  been  forgotten 
by  Dr.  Hornby  at  the  moment  when 
a  timely  recollection  might  have 
enabled  him  to  do  a  wise,  just,  and 
gracious  action.  To  use  the  em- 
phatic words  of  another  assistant- 
master,  confessedly  the  most  learned 
scholar  among  Eton  Masters, 
whom,  by  an  undeserved  and  un- 
precedented supercession,  Dr.  Horn- 
by has  recently  driven  from  Eton 
— 'Unwillingness  to  admit  the 
fallibility  of  his  own  judgment 
prevailed  over  every  other  consi- 
deration.' In  spite  of  every  argu- 
ment and  every  remonstrance,  Dr. 
Hornby  determined  to  enforce  his 
notice  of  dismissal. 

Among  those  who  urged  him  to 
reconsider  his  determination  wei^ 
forty-four  out  of  the  forty-six 
tLSsistant-masters.  If  report  speak 
truly,  the  memorial  in  which  these 
gentlemen  addressed  the  head- 
master commenced  with  the  words 
^we  venture  to  approach  you,'  so 
that  its  language  was  in  all  proba- 
biliiy  respectful  as  well  as  courteous. 
So  anxious  were  they,  moreover, 
to  avoid  giving  offence,  that  they 
scrupulously  guarded  the  document 
from  publicity,  and  when  its  ex- 
istence had  been  alluded  to  in  the 
Press,  the  senior  assistant  hastened 
to  put  forth  the  statement  that  in 
the  *  letter'  which  the  assistant- 
masters  had  addressed  to  the  head- 
master they  had  'carefully  dis- 
claimed  expressing  any  opinion 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case.' 
Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  assistant-masters  either  did  or 
did  not  know  something  of  the 
*  merits  of  the  case ;'  if  they  did, 


their  disclaimer  of  expressing  any 
opinion  does  not  weaken  the  fact 
that  with  such  knowledge  they 
requested  the  head-master  to  re- 
consider his  decision  to  dismiss  Mr. 
Browning;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  did  noty  their  coarse 
evinces  in  a  still  greater  degree 
their  esteem  for  and  confidence  in 
Mr.  Browning,  whom,  knowing  him 
to  be  in  collision  with  the  head- 
master, they  could  not  beh'eve  to 
have  done  anything  worthy  of 
dismissal. 

But  every  effort  to  move  Dr. 
Hornby  proved  ineffectual.  Then, 
when  all  means  of  conciliation 
were  exhausted,  and  not  tiU  ihen^ 
Mr.  Browning  addressed  the  go- 
veming  body,  and  claimed  an 
appeal  to  them  from  the  action  of 
the  head-master.  Thereupon  the 
governing  body  came  to  a  resola- 
tion  that  it  was  '  not  competent  to 
them  to  enter  upon  the  question 
of  the  legality  of  Dr.  Hornby's 
conduct  in  giving  notice  of  dis- 
missal  to  Mr.  Browning,'  but  they 
also  'requested  Dr.  Hornby  to 
furnish  them  a  statement  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  re- 
solved on  taking  that  step.'  Sub- 
sequently, at  a  meeting  held  four 
days  later,  they  resolved  that  *the 
governing  body,  having  considered 
the  statements  laid  before  them  by 
Mr.  Browning  and  the  Head 
Master,  are  of  opinion  that  ?w  owe 
exists  for  action  on  their  part.' 

The  precise  meaning  of  this  re- 
solution has  never  been  officially 
explained.  No  doubt  it  would  bear 
the  construction  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  express  approval  of  Dr. 
Hornby's  course  of  action,  and 
such  has  been  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  it  by  a  portion  of  the 
Press.  As,  however,  has  been 
already  stated,  the  matter  has  been 
differently  understood  by  persons 
likely  to  be  well-informed  npon 
the  subject,  who  believe  that  the 
governing  body  merely  intended 
to   convey  their    opinion  that  the 
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case  was  not  such  as  to  justify 
them  in  dismissing  Dr.  Hornby, 
which  tbey  believed  to  be  the  only 
course  of  'action'  open  to  them. 
So  ik  was  that,  in  the  Rugby  case, 
the  gOTeming  body  found  that 
thejkd  no  power  to  replace  the 
assistant-master  (Mr.  A.  Sidgwick) 
whom  Dr.  Hayman  had  dismissed, 
bnt  as  Dr.  Hayman  did  not  re- 
place him,  they  dismissed  Dr. 
Hajman,  whose  successor  re-ap- 
pointed Mr.  Sidgwick.  In  the 
Eton  case,  it  is  said,  the  governing 
body  simply  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  were  not  sufficient 
grounds  for  dismissing  Dr.  Hornby, 
and  therefore  that  they  could  do 
nothing.  In  support  of  this  view, 
and  as  at  least  a  conclusive  proof 
that  they  by  no  means  approved  or 
endorsed  the  charges  which  the 
pnblic  believe  Dr.  Hornby  to  have 
made  against  Mr.  Browning,  it  may 
here  he  mentioned  that  a  clear 
mjoritij  of  the  governing  body  have, 
since  his  dismissal,  given  strong 
testimonials  to  Mr.  Browning  in 
support  of  his  application  for  an 
important  head-mastership. 

Bat  whatever  may  have  been  the 
meaning  of  the  governing  body, 
the  result  has  been  that  Mr.  Brown- 
ing has  been  dismissed  without 
any  opportunity  whatever  of  de- 
fending himself  against  Dr. 
Hornby's  charges,  or  even  of 
knowing  what  those  charges  ac- 
tually were.  This,  then,  is  the 
portion  of  affairs  in  which  any 
assistant-master  may  find  himself 
at  any  moment,  and  for  which  a 
legislative  remedy  is  earnestly  de- 
sired. It  must  be  remembered  that 
^Ir.  Browning,  in  his  letter  to  the 
gOYeming  body,  had  scrupulously 
abstained  from  attacking  Dr. 
Hornby,  and  only  defended  himself 
against  such  charges  as  had  been 
iWe  by  the  head-master  in  their 
coaversation  and  the  subsequent 
letter  of  dismissal.  Again  and 
again  has  he  pressed  to  be  per- 
mitted to  see  Dr.  Homby*s  *  state- 


ment,' but  this  the  latter  has  per- 
sistently refused,  so  that  here  is 
an  accused  person  actually  con- 
demned and  punished  without  even 
a  sight  of  the  indictment  against 
him. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  this 
Eton     proceeding      should      have 
aroused  the  fears  of  the  assistant- 
masters   of    other   Public  Schools, 
and    that    a     general     uneasiness 
should  prevail  among  this  valuable 
class  of  men.     Bead   by  the  light 
of  this  recent  occurrence,  one  can 
understand    why    more    than    one 
assistant- master  has   retired   from 
Eton   during  the    past    year,   and 
why    two    of   the  best   remaining 
assistants  have  lately  been  candi- 
dates   for    other  masterships.      It 
would  require  a  great  amount  of 
confidence  to   feel  any  degree    of 
security  under  the  absolute  power 
even  of  a  man  of  well-known  tact 
and  tried  discretion.  Unfortunately, 
these  are  not  qualities  in  which  the 
present    head  -  master   has   shown 
himself      specially       pre-eminent. 
We  have  already  alluded  to   the 
year  1873,  when  he  was  at  variance 
with     the    governing     body,    and 
published   a   circular    complaining 
of  the  *  grave  censure'  which  they 
had  passed  upon  him  with  reference 
to  his    support  of    the    assistant- 
masters  in  making    certain  addi- 
tional charges  ;  again,  last  year  we 
find  him  committing  a  lamentable 
indiscretion     in    encouraging    the 
visit  of  the  '  American  revivalists,' 
and  putting    forward    the    extra- 
ordinary defence  that  the  contem- 
plated   'service'    for    which     the 
sanction  of   the  Eton    authorities 
had  been  demanded  was  upon  the 
the  same  footing  as  the  existing 
institutions  of   Windsor  Fair  ana 
Ascot  Races,   the    promoters   and 
patrons  of   which   have    certainly 
never  deemed  such  sanction  requi- 
site.   More  recently  still  we  have 
had  the    *  supercession '    to  which 
allusion  has    already  been    made, 
and  the   consequent  retirement  of 
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anassistant-masteroflong  standing 
and  high  reputation,  who  has  stated 
that  *  nothing  bnt  the  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  "  my"  pupils  and  their 
parents  would  have  induced  me  to 
put  up  with  such  treatment'  as 
that  of  the  head  -  master  '  for  a 
single  day;'  and  as  a  climax  to  the 
whole  we  have  now  the  unex- 
plained dismissal  of  another  assist- 
ant-master at  three  months'  notice. 

Such  things  as  these  cannot  but 
have  a  tendency  to  make  men 
pause  before  they  determine  to 
embark  upon  a  professional  career 
which  is  liable  te  be  cut  short  at 
any  moment  by  the  caprice  of  an 
individual.  No  one  doubts  that 
the  head-master  of  Eton  is  a  man 
conscientiously  desirous  of  doing 
his  duty,  and  that  he  believes  that, 
in  all  that  he  has  done,  he  has 
acted  for  the  good  of  the  school 
entrusted  to  his  care.  But  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  the  head-master 
of  a  great  school  should  be  con- 
scientious ;  he  must  have  tact, 
judgment,  good  temper,  and  dis- 
cretion ;  moreover,  if  he  is .  to 
succeed,  he  must  have  the  art  of 
reading  the  characters  of  men,  and 
of  knowing  how  to  govern  his  sub- 
ordinates and  work  with  them.  In 
a  school  of  more  than  nine  hundred 
boys,  and  between  forty  and  fifty 
masters,  it  is  not  possible  to  bring 
everything  and  everybody  down  to 
a  dull,  dead  level.  There  must  and 
will  be  differences  of  management, 
of  method,  and  of  capacity  among 
the  assistant-masters,  and  the  skill 
of  the  head-master  should  be  dis- 
played in  directing  their  various 
powers  so  as  to  secure  the  best 
general  result. 

Well  managed,  and  treated  with 
friendly  confidence,  the  under- 
masters  may  be,  in  reality  as  well 
as  in  name,  '  Assistants '  of  no 
small  value  to  their  chief.  But  if 
they  are  made  to  feel  that  the 
power  of  the  latter  is  subject  to  no 
check  or  control  whatever,  and  that 
no    length    of  service  can  secure 


them  against  the  possibility  of 
sudden  and  arbitrary  dismissal ;  it 
cannot  but  follow  that  their  energy 
will  be  relaxed,  their  ardour 
damped,  and  their  power  of  doing 
good  work  seriously  impaired.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover, 
that  we  are  not  speaking  of  a  class 
of  men  over  whom  it  is  at  all  neces- 
saiy  that  arbitrary  power  should  be 
employed  in  order  to  secure  their 
conformity  to  rules  and  loyal  sup- 
port of  the  system  under  which 
they  work.  The  assistant-masters 
at  our  Public  Schools  are,  invari- 
ably, men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  at  one  or  other  of  the 
Universities,  and  understand  tiio- 
roughly  the  routine  of  Bchool 
life. 

They  may  of  course  err,  as 
other  men  err,  but  there  appears  to 
be  no  valid  reason  why  they,  alone 
among  Englishmen,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  a  punishment  well-nigh 
equivalent  to  rain,  at  the  pleasure 
of  one  individual,  without  the  right 
of  demanding  that  the  offence  with 
which  they  are  charged  should  be 
clearly  mside  known  to  them,  or  the 
opportunity  of  claiming  a  &ir  and 
impartial  tnal.  No  pretence  of  the 
necessity  of  supporting  authority 
and  enforcing  discipline  in  our 
Public  Schools  can  be  justly  urged 
as  sufficient  to  deprive  these  men  of 
the  most  ordinary  rights. 

But  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
grievance  of  the  assistant-masters 
is  incontestable,  and  their  case  for 
a  legislative  remedy  clearly  made 
out,  the  precise  form  and  nature  of 
that  remedy  will  be  an  anxious  sub- 
ject  for  consideration.  Upon  this 
point,  a  glance  at  the  position  of 
persons  similarly  situated  in  other 
countries  becomes  interesting  and 
instructive.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  sent  to  England 
two  special  commissioners  (MM. 
Demageot  and  Montucci),  to  in- 
quire into  our  Public  Schools' 
system,  and  these  gentlemen  have 
since  published  a  work  which  has 
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become  a  Continental    handbook 
npon  tbe  subject. 

Astotbe  dismissal  of  assistant- 
magteiB  m  France,  M.  Montncci 
writes,  under  date  of  December 
i6: 

The  Hinister  of  Public  iDstraction  alone 
has  a  light  of  diBmlssal,  subject  to  a  previous 
hesmgofihi  aeetued  be/ore  a  special  com' 
MSMW.  Let  me  add,  that  sach  a  case  has 
nemjetfaftppened,  since  it  would  reauire 
i  most  heinous  offence  to  arrive  at  suck  ex- 
ireatiiies. 

It  maj  be  mentioned,  moreover, 
that  the  article  in  tbe  French  Code 
dealing  with  this  subject,  after  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  the 
special  commission,  goes  on  to  say : 
'L'incaipe  sera  adinis  a  presenter 
sa  defense,  selon  qu'il  le  jngera 
pr6faftble,  de  vive  voiz  on  par 
ecrii'  So  that  in  France  the  con- 
demnaidon  of  an  assistant-master 
withoat  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
the  diarges  against  him,  is  happily 
an  impossibility. 

In  Germany,  the  position  of 
assistant-masters  is  still  more  jea- 
lonsfy  guarded.  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  in  his  well-known  work, 
'Higher  Schools  and  Universities 
in  Germany*  (page  87),  thus 
speab  upon  the  subject : 

In  France  the  Minister  (of  Public  Edu- 
cation) can  dismiss  any  functioDary  of 
Kooodaiy  instrnction ;  in  Prussia  he  can 
Rpnnund  him  and  stop  his  salary  for  a 
Qonth,  bat  he  cannot  of  his  own  authority 
^swm  him.  I^rectors  and  Upper  Masters 
an-  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Ksapline  for  &e  Civil  Service  (DiwipKfMir- 
^f)  at  Berlin ;  this  Court  is  a  judicial 
mj,  four  of  its  memlH^rs  belonging  to  the 
Sapme  Court  of  Berlin ;  and  any  com- 
print requiring  the  dismissal  of  a  Director 
<^^ppep  Master  must  be  tried  before  it. 
pRHn  the  sentence  of  this  Court  there  is  an 
sppMl  to  the  Minister ;  but  he  is  bound  to 
appoint,  for  hearing  the  appeal,  two  referees, 
'^  of  irhom  must  be  a  member  of  the 
P^paitznent  of  Justice  :  and  their  decision 
is  final.  Complaints  of  like  grayity  against 
^»  martaTB  {orderUHche  Lehrer)  are  tried 
fcy  the  provincial  board,  which,  like  the 
^^  of  Discipline,  hears  counsel  and  ex- 
«*««  witnesses  on  oath  ;  from  the  sentence 
^  the  board  there  is  also  an  appeal  to  the 
Uiter,  who  appoints  in  this  case  one 


referee,  but  the  referee^  before  deciding  the 
appeal,  has  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
of  Discipline. 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  ^  status '  of  assistant- 
masters  in  Oerniany  is  superior  to 
that  enjoyed  by  the  same  class  in 
France  or  England,  and  that  even 
in  France  they  are  better  protected 
than  in  our  own  country.  Various 
suggestions  have  been  made  for  the 
improvement  of  their  position  in 
the  latter,  and  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  several  head- 
masters are  of  opinion  that  some 
alteration  in  this  direction  has 
become  necessary.  Indeed,  Dr. 
Hornby  himself  has  intimated  a 
similar  view,  for  in  the  published 
correspondence  he  writes,  under 
date  of  October  18: 

I  should  be  only  too  glad  if  there  were 
an  appeal,  and  if  you  can  get  one  I  shall 
rejoice.  I  have  often  said  this  of  late  years, 
feeling  how  valuable  it  would  be  to  a  head- 
master. Indeed,  it  is  almost  necessary  in 
such  serious  cases  as  this  that  he  should 
have  some  superior  to  whom  he  can  justify 
his  course. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  a  simple  appeal  from  a 
head-master  to  a  governing  body 
would  be  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  solving  the  present 
question.  When  the  head-master 
had  once  decided  upon  the  dismis« 
sal  of  an  assistant,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  him  to  retain  his  own 
position  after  the  formal  reversal 
of  such  a  decision  upon  appeal.  It 
would  probably  be  preferable  that 
the  power  of  dismissal  should  rest 
with  the  governing  body,  but  that 
they  should  be  set  in  motion  by  the 
action  of  the  head-master,  who 
might  complain  of  the  conduct  of 
any  subordinate  whom  he  found 
himself  unable  to  control,  leaving 
it  to  the  governing  body  to  decide 
whether  remonstrance  or  punish- 
ment were  necessary,  and  if  the 
latter,  what  should  be  the  measure 
of  that  punishment.  Bj  this 
method  there  would  be  no  undae 
interference  with  the  ordinary  dis- 
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cipline  of  the  school  on  the  part  of 
the  governing  body,  and  the  head- 
master  would  remain  as  now  the 
channel  of  commnnication  between 
them  and  his  assistants.  It  should 
also  be  provided  that  anjr  assistant, 
against  whom  such  complaint  was 
made,  should  have  full  opportunity 
of  defending  himself  and  of  answer- 
ing any  specific  charges  made 
against  him.  Of  course  Parliament 
could,  if  it  deemed  a  further  appeal 
necessary,  give  one  from  the  decision 
of  the  governing  body,  either  to 
the  Home  Secretary  or  President  of 
the  Council  (as  corresponding 
most  nearly  to  the  French  Minister 
of  Educa^on),  or  to  one  of  the 
Superior  Courts.  Anything  which 
would  improve  the  status  of  assist- 
ant-masters, recognise  their  pro- 
fession, and  elevate  it  before  the 
public,  will  probably  react  with 
advantage  upon  the  educational 
system  of  our  Public  Schools. 

Meanwhile,  great  authority  might 
and  should  be  lefb  to  the  head- 
master. In  his  hands  should  still 
remain  the  appointment  of  the  as- 
sistant-masters, and  it  might  be 
further  conceded  that  he  should 
retain  the  absolute  power  of  dis- 
missal,  say  at  three  months'  notice, 
until  an  assistant  should  have  gone 
through  a  probationary  period  of 
two  years,  by  which  time  his  fitness 
for  his  office  would  have  been  fairly 
tested.  But,  after  such  probation, 
some  better  security  than  he  now 
possesses  should  be  given  him, 
either  by  the  plan  already  suggested, 
or  by  some  other  alteration  in  the 
present  law. 

By  restricting  the  right  of  dis- 
missal to  cases  in  which  the  head- 
master has  made  a  complaint,  there 
will  be  less  temptation  to  the 
governing  body  to  interfere  unne- 
cessarily between  that  functionary 
and  his  subordinates.  This,  indeed, 
is  not  to  be  desired,  although  it 
might  often  happen  that  the  timely 
intervention  of  a  mutual  friend, 
armed  with  some  official  authority, 


might  prevent  such  misnnder- 
standing  as  that 'which  has  lately 
occurred  at  Eton.  There  does 
Indeed  exist  an  official  at  Eton,  in 
the  person  of  the  Provost,  who  liv- 
ing  on  the  spot,  is  expected  by  the 
governing  body  to  see  their  regula- 
tions duly  carried  out,  and  who,  by 
judicious  and  discreet  advice,  might 
in  all  probability  have  prevented 
the  mischief  which  has  happened 
in  the  present  instance.  But  there 
are  two  ways  in  which  a  Provost  of 
Eton  may  discharge  the  somewhat 
delicate  duties  with  which  he  has 
been  entrusted.  He  may,  if  he 
please,  without  unnecessaiy  and 
annoying  interference  with  the 
head-master,  give  him  much  usefdl 
assistance,  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  kind  and  well-timed  advice  to 
the  assistant-masters,  he  may  be  of 
infinite  service  not  only  to  them, 
but  to  the  general  management  of 
the  school.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  lack  the  wisdom  and  tact  to 
play  such  a  part  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, he  may  constantly  annoy 
the  head-master  by  irritating  inter- 
ference in  matters  of  detail,  may 
aggravate  instead  of  smoothing 
down  difficulties,  and  when  con- 
sulted as  to  regulations  by  the  as- 
sistant-masters may  draw  himself 
up,  and  standing  upon  his  dignity 
as  chairman  of  the  governing  body, 
refuse  to  give  an  opinion  upon  any 
point  with  respect  to  which,  in 
that  exalted  capacity,  he  may  here- 
after be  called  upon  to  act  as  judge. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  which  of 
the  above  descriptions  most  accn- 
rately  describes  the  action  of  the 
present  Provost,  but  it  is  impossible 
not  to  regret  that,  during  the  whole 
of  the  recent  controversy,  we  find 
no  sign  whatever  of  his  having  used 
the  great  influence  of  his  peculiar 
position  to  moderate  acerbity,  to 
promote  reconciliation,  and  to  sup- 
port the  general  wish  of  the  assist- 
ant-masters that  the  hasty  decision 
of  the  head-master  should  be  recon- 
sidered. 
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There  are  those  who  believe  that 
such  a  course  would  have  not  only 
been  becoming,  bnt  was  actually 
inciimbent  npon  the  Provost,  and 
who  deeply  regret  that  it  was  not 
foDoweA    Moreover,  it  is   known 
that  the  Provost  and  head-master 
wm  in  communication  up  to  the 
time  of  Mr.  Browning's  dismissal 
upon  fionie  of  the  points  connected 
wi&that  dismissal,  and  it  has  even 
been  suggested  that  for  that  dis- 
missal the  Provost  is,  at  least  in 
part,  responsible.     But  even  if  the 
ProToet  only  gave  advice  to   the 
bead-master  with  respect    to   his 
treatment   of   Mr.    Browning,  his 
afterwards  sitting  in  judgment  as 
chainnan  of  the   governing  body 
open  that  gentleman's  appeal,  would 
appear  to  require  justification.     At 
^7  rate,  thus  much  is  certain,  that 
npon  the  very  day  of  the  dismissal 
the  Provost  left  Eton  for  a  distant 
country,  and  remained  thereuntil 
just  before  the  meeting  of  the  go- 
remiag  body,  alleging  that  he  *  hiad 
DO  power   to  interfere,*    and  em- 
ploying no  e£Port  whatever  to  make 
peace    and  to  avert  the  mischief 
which  impended. 

There  are,  doubtless,  several 
changes  in  the  constitution  and 
Quuiagement  of  our  Public  Schools 
which  may  hereafl^r  be  considered 
^h  advantage.  To-day  we  have 
been  dealing  with  one  special  point 
of  interest.  If  the  class  of  men 
&OIU  which  assistant-masters  are  at 
pi^esent  drawn  is  not  to  deteriorate  ; 


if  energy,  industry,  and '  the  devo- 
tion of  the  best  part  of  a  man's  life 
to  the  education  of  youth  should  be 
sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  some 
security  in  a  position  which  he  has 
obtained  by  his  own  hard  work ; 
if,  in  short,  a  man  who  has  adopted 
education  as  a  profession  is  not  to 
occupy  an  inferior  position  to  that 
of  similar  men  in  the  great  Conti- 
nental nations,  and  to  be  worse  off 
than  any  member  of  any  other  pro- 
fession in  our  own  country ;  then 
alterations  in  the  direction  which 
we  have  indicated  must  be  accepted 
by  the  Legislature.  They  are  the 
natural  sequel  of  the  first  legislative 
interference  with  our  Public  Schools ; 
which,  in  recognising  and  dealing 
with  these  as  national  institutions, 
has  made  it  necessary  that  every- 
thing appertaining  to  them  should 
be  imbued  with  the  spirit  which 
pervades  our  national  legislation, 
and  has  rendered  it  impossible  that, 
in  institutions  which  Parliament 
has  taken  under  its  care  and  for  the 
government  of  which  it  has  made 
provisions,  arbitrary  and  irrespon- 
sible power  should  be  allowed  to 
exist,  and  one  especial  body  of 
Englishmen,  whilst  following  a 
useful  and  honourable  career,  be 
singled  out  and  paraded  before  the 
eyes  of  their  countrymen  as  the 
only  class  whom  the  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature  has  seen  fit  to  leave 
exposed  to  condemnation  without 
trial,  and  punishment  without 
appeal. 

E.  H.  KNATCHBULL-Huq^SSEN. 
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rOSB  who  happened,  like  the 
present  writer,  to  be  in  Willis's 
large  room  in  King  Street  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  17th  of  last  July, 
heard  a  highly  characteristic  speech 
from  a  man  of  world-wide  celebrity. 
The  Premier — political  FirstMan,  by 
election,  in  the  British  Empire,  and 
moreover  notable  in  hterature — ex- 
pressed his  nndonbtedly  genuine  and 
strong  feelinff  of  admiration  for  a 
certain  English  poet,  and  urged 
the  dnty  of  raising  to  his  memory 
a  national  monument.  The  speech 
was  not  long,  bnt  it  bore  the  marks 
of  carefol  preparation,  and  was 
delivered  with  all  that  measured 
solemnity  which  is  characteristic  of 
this  orator. 

The  array  of  living  representa- 
tives of  literature  on  the  platform 
coidd  not,  considering  the  occasion, 
be  called  imposing ;  besides  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  it  consisted  of 
Lords  Houghton  and  Stanhope,  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  Mr.  Frederick 
Locker,  and  Mr.  O.  A.  Sala.  Ac 
cording  to  the  Times*  report  the 
meeting  was  '  large  and  influential,' 
the  '  body  of  the  haJl  was  crowded 
to  excess,'  and  the  proceedings 
were  *  very  enthusiastic ';  but  tlus 
view  of  things  (like  many  which 
appear  in  the  same  newspaper)  had 
certainly  a  large  share  of  subjective 
colouring.  There  was  plenty  of 
room  in  the  hall  from  first  to  last, 
and  the  enthusiasm  was  of  a  re- 
markable mild  character,  befitting 
the  polite  atmosphere  of  '  Almack's.' 
A  gentleman  who  was  on  the  plat- 
form said  to  us,  next  day,  *  What  a 
failure  it  was  ! ' — ^so  far  may  eye- 
witnesses differ.  Let  us  come  at 
once,  however,  to  the  feature  of  the 
day — ^Mr.  Disraeli's  speech.  It  is 
worth  recalling,  and  so  we  will  give 


it  here,  almost  Uieraim  thronghont, 
and  in  its  essential  parts  entirelj 
so.  The  'cheers'  and  4oTid  cheers ' 
proceeded  mostly  from  the  platform 
and  its  vicinity. 

After    some    usual   words,  Mr. 
Disraeli,     with     almost     fanereal 
gravity,  proceeded  thus:   *  In  ite 
12th  year  of  this  century  a  poem 
was  published  by    a   young  man, 
who     instantly     commanded    the 
sympathies  of  the  nation.    There  is 
no  instance  in  literary  records  of  a 
success  so  sudden  and  so  lasting. 
To  use  his  own  words :  "  He  awoke 
one    morning,   and  found  himself 
£unou8."  From  that  time  for  twelTB 
years  he  poured  out  a  series  of  com- 
plete   inventionSy   which    are  not 
equalled  for  their  number  andthdr 
consistency  of  purpose  in  the  litera- 
ture of  any  oountiy ,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern. (Cheers.)  Admirable  for  manj 
qualitieB,  for  their  picturesqueness, 
their  wit,  their  passion — ^they  are 
most  distinguished  by  their  power  ot 
expression  and  by  the  sublime  energy 
of    their    imagination.     (Cheers.) 
And  then,  after  these  twelve  years,* 
said  the  orator,  very  slowly,  and 
dropping  his  voice  to  a  still  more 
sepulchral  tone,  *  he  died.  He  died,  I 
say,  in  the  fulness  of  his  &me,  having 
enjoyed  in  his  lifetime  a  degree  ot 
celebrity  which  has  never  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  literary  man,— 
not  only  admired  in  his  own  conn- 
try,  but  reverenced  and  adored  in 
Europe.  (Cheers.)   How  is  it,  then, 
that  after  half  a  century  has  elapsed, 
we  are  met  here  for  the  first  time 
in  public  meeting  to  devise  some 
means  of  a  nationsd  expression  of  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  to  qualities 
so  transcendent  ?    It  has  been  said,, 
as  some  reason  for  this  strange  and 
dark  n^lect,  that  the  private  cha- 
racter of  this  poet  was  not  as  illns- 
trious  as  his  public   one.    When 
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half  a  oeniauy  has  elapsed,  private 
character  is  scaroelj  an  element  in 
the  estimate    of    literary  genins. 
(CbeeiB.)    But  of  his  private  cha- 
lacter  it  may  be  said  that  it  was 
ambiguous,  and  that  of  it  little  is 
clearlj  known;    and  there  is   no 
man  in  this  room — ay,  I  would  even 
nj,  in  this  oonninrjr — ^that  npon 
ihk  sabject  can  presume  to  give  a 
definite  and  precise  opinion.  (Loud 
cheers.)    But  then  it  was  said,  as 
another  excnse,    that    his    works 
wered^cient  in  morality,  and  that 
he  indulged  in  too  free    specnla- 
tions    on   those     subjects    which 
the  human  mind  can  never  pene- 
trate, but  wliich  it  is  organically 
formed  to  reverence.     And  yet  it 
most  be  remembered  that  he  was 
bam  in  an  age  of  contracted  sym- 
pathies and  restricted  thought,  and 
that  much  whicli  he  then  questioned 
haesiDcebeensarrendered.  (Cheers.) 
If  he  fell,  which  he  undoubtedly 
did,into  many  erroneous  conclusions 
on  Divine  subjects,  it  may  be  urged 
for  him  that  [with  extremely  delibe- 
rate emphasis]  he  was  very  yov/ag. 
I^ml  L^dhurat,  speaking  of  Can- 
ning^sdyingat  fifiy-six,  said,  "Why, 
he  was  a  mere  boy!*'     Byron  was 
twenty  years  younger  when  he  died, 
and  in  any  specuLtions  upon  his 
character  and  career  this  element  in 
that  wonderful  character  and  mar- 
Tellous   career    should    never    be 
omitted.    It  should  always  be  re- 
membered,   I    say,     that    we    are 
speculating  on  the  life  of  one  who, 
l^e  those  whom  the    gods    love, 
died  young.      (Cheers.)      During 
those  fifty  years  that  have  elapsed, 
and  during  which  no  public  meeting 
has  ever  been  called  to  recognise 
his  merits,  a  chorus  of  poetasters 
have  unceasingly  worked  to  decry 
his  abilities,  and  ultimately  even  to 
deny  his  genius.  (Cheers.)   No  one 
who  has  ever  travelled  in  Greece 
can  for    a   moment  question    the 
place  of   Byron  as  a  poet  of  the 
highest  class.     He  has  impressed 
his  mind  on  that  country  more  than 


any  poet  who  has  existed  since 
Homer.  (Cheers.)  There  is  not  a 
cape,  a  promontory,  or  a  column 
that  he  has  not  touched  with  the 
fire  or  sujSused  with  the  sweetness 
of  his  song.  If  you  follow  him  in 
his  Italian  residence,  you  will  find 
that  Italy  was  to  him  a  source  of 
scarcely  inferior  inspiration.  But 
the  last  and  greatest  of  his  works 
does  not  depend  upon  local  interest. 
It  will  remain,  as  it  is  now  recog- 
nised, a  great  and  unexampled  pic- 
ture of  human  nature,  and  a 
triumphant  effort  of  the  English 
tongue.  (Cheers.)  We  are  met  here, 
then,  to-day,  at  last  to  do  justice  to 
one  of  the  ffreatest  of  England's 
sons  (cheers);  what  form  your 
feelings  should  take  it  will  be  for 
you  to  decide.'  After  alluding  to 
his  visit  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
in  company  with  Byron's  son-in- 
law  (present  at  the  meeting),  to 
'that  Albania  which  Byron  cele- 
brated,' Mr.  Disraeli  concluded — 
'  For  myself  though  I  presume  not 
to  dictate  to  this  assembly  what 
form  their  feelings  should  assume  in 
ihis  respect,  I  wiU  express  my  indi- 
vidual desire  to  see  in  some  public 
place  a  semblance  of  this  great 
spirit,  so  that  the  English  people 
when  they  pass  shall  recognise  one 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.'   (Loud  cheers.) 


n. 

Men  able  to  throw  their  back- 
ward gaze  to  the  first  quarter  of 
the  century  can  testify  of  their 
own  experience  that  during  Lord 
Byron's  too  short  career  no  name  • 
rivalled  his  in  general  notoriety 
save  one — that  of  Napoleon,  and 
that  of  all  poetiy  Byron's  was  most 
admired. 

Besides  the  qualities  of  his  writ- 
ing, there  were  adventitious  circum- 
stances that  greatly  enhanced  this 
notoriety.  Hislight wasby  no  meauR 
under  a  bushel,  but  set  conspicuous, 
and  aided  by  numerous  multiplying 
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and  magnifying  mirrors.  His  satiri- 
cal retort  on  the  *Scoteh  Re- 
viewers '  had  no  wide  effect,  thongh 
it  made  his  name  known  in  lite- 
rary circles;  but  the  two  cantos 
of  Ohilde  Harold,  *  written  for  the 
most  part  amidst  the  scenes  which 
it  attempts  to  describe/  and 
picturing  for  the  first  time  in 
English  verse  many  anciently  fa- 
mous and  recently  talked-of  locali- 
ties, which  in  those  days  were  prac- 
tically as  remote  from  the  majority 
of  readers  as  is  now  the  interior  of 
China,  shone  out  like  a  comet.  The 
author's  title  was  no  small  help. 
The  rumours  which  were  even 
then  afloat  of  his  darkly  romantic 
personal  character  and  adventures 
had  their  share  in  heightening 
public  curiosity.  Next  came  in 
quick  succession  what  may  be  called 
the  Turkish  Tales.  People  were 
greatly  delighted  at  the  importation 
direct  from  the  Levant  of  such 
splendid  novelties  as  minarete,  muz- 
zins,  tophaiks,  calpacs,  cafbans, 
capotes,  bulbuls,  ataghans,  caloyers, 
symars,  chibouques,  tambourgis, 
tchochodars,  camboloios,  and  a 
thousand  other  curiosities.  Some- 
thing new  and  striking  was  wanted 
in  narrative  poetry.  Scott  was  the 
only  recent  minstrel  in  that  sort 
who  had  really  found  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  generaUty,  and  they 
had  begun  to  be  satiated  with  bor- 
der knights,  feudal  castles,  and 
Gothic  windows,  and  Scott  himself 
to  be  tired  of  the  business. 

Lord  Byron  after  his  return  to 
England  had  been  living  as  a  man 
about  town  in  some  of  the  '  fastest ' 
sets,  getting  deeply  into  debt  and  only 
saved  from  prisonby  his  peerage,  and 
continuing  to  be  much  talked  about 
for  various  reasons.  Then  followed 
his  marriage,  his  separation,  his 
second  and  final  flight  from  Eng- 
land. Much  outery  rose  against 
him,  but  even  this  only  sounded  his 
name  more  loudly  in  men's  ears, 
and  doubtless  increased  instead  of 
lessening  the  demand  for  his  poems. 


Travelling  by  Belgium  and  the 
Rhine  to  Switzerland,  he  wrote  two 
more  cantos  of  ChUde  Harold^ 
striking  while  the  iron  was  hot  (one 
of  the  secrete  of  his  power),  de- 
scribing scenery  in  the  freshness  of 
first  impressions,  and  gleaning  his 
poetic  spoils  on  the  recent  field  of 
Waterloo,  and  in  the  then  little 
visited  mountain  vales  of  Switzer- 
land and  art  galleries  of  Italy.  He 
wrote  quickly  and  published  with 
little  delay  (though  not  without 
careful  revision  and  amplification 
in  the  proofs)  ;  a  method  entirely 
suitable  to  his  genius.  His  London 
publisher  knew  his  business,  and 
Byron,  too,  being  noway  deficient 
in  worldly  shrewdness,  took  pains, 
after  his  boyish  petulance  had  snh- 
sided,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
several  of  the  most  inflnential 
critics  of  the  day.  To  Qifford, 
editor  of  the  chief  English  review 
(also  published  by  Murray),  he 
was  *  affectionately  yours,'  and  care- 
fully made  up  hiis  quarrel  with 
Jeffrey,  editor  of  the  rival  Edin- 
hurgh. 

His  passage  through  Switzerland 
produced  Manfred  and  The  PW- 
soner  of  OhiUon.  He  took  np  his 
abode  in  Italy,  living  chiefly  in 
Venice,  where  he  resided  in  a 
palace  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and 
kept  what  has  been  called  '  a  harem,' 
but  the  phrase  is  very  unjust  to 
that  legal  Oriental  institution,  for 
Byron's  inmates  were  loose  and 
low  women,  his  least  scrupnlons 
acquaintances  were  shocked  and 
disgusted  by  his  manner  of  hving, 
and  his  subsequent  liaison  with 
Countess  Guiccioli  was  looked  up- 
on by  those  around  him  as  a  hope- 
ful sign.  At  this  period  he  wrote 
his  five  Plays,  two  'mysteries' 
(0am  and  Heaven  and  Earth),  and 
then  sixteen  cantos  of  Ban  Juan, 
which  remains  a  fragment. 

He  had  now  grown  tired  of 
Italy  and  tired  of  writing— *  it 
may  seem  odd  enough  to  say- 
but    I  do    not   think    it   was  my 
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vocation.*^  But  as  Moore  tells  as, 
'  the  Yoioe  of  fame  bad  become  al- 
most as  necessary  to  him  as  the  air 
he  breathed,'  and  he  was  resolved 
that  the  eyes  of  the  world  should 
still  be  fixed  on  him.^  He  used  to 
say  when  a  boy,  *  I  will  some  day  or 
other  raise  a  troop,  the  men  of  wniob 
shall  be  dressed  in  black,  and  ride  on 
black  horses.  They  shall  be  called 
"  Byron's  Blacks,"  and  you  will  hear 
of  them  performing  prodigies  of 
valour.'^ 

After  much  vacillation,  he  re- 
solved to  go  to  Greece  and  join  the 
cause  of  the  insurgents  against 
Turkish  oppression, — albeit  of  the 
Greeks  he  always  had  a  most  con- 
temptaous  opinion — *  plausible  ras- 
cals, with  all  the  Turkish  vices, 
without  their  courage.'^  His  health 
he  felt  to  be  in  '  a  precarious  state,' 
and '  it  was  better  to  die  doing  some- 
thing than  nothing. '  ^  He  liuided  in 
January  1824,  and  after  a  fit  of 
chronic  disease,  and  a  subsequent 
attack  of  fever,  died  April  18,  in  his 
thirty-seventh  year. 

All  through  the  period  of  his 
self .  expatriation  his  name  had 
been  constantly  in  the  ears  and 
mouths  of  the  public ;  in  journals 
and  reviews,  and  even  pulpits,  in 
dining-rooms  and  clubs,  literary 
coteries,  and  private  conversations, 
no  name  was  so  £Ekmiliar,  the  subject 
of  so  much  praise  and  blame 
as  that  of  Lord  Byron.  Even  those 
characteristics  and  actions  which 
nobody  ventured  to  defend  gave 
additional  matter  for  discussion 
and  added  to  his  notoriety.  The 
dark  nimours  of  mysterious  crimes 
and  haunting  remorse,  which  hints  in 
his  own  writings  assisted  to  keep 
up,  were  always  varying  in  form. 
And  whenever  the  practical  ques- 
tion chanced  to  present  itself — 
<  Is  not  such  a  course  of  life  vicious. 


and,  in  fact,  an  outrage  on  social 
humanity  ? '  the  answer  was  ready : 
*  Pooh !  we  all  know  what  gossip  and 
scandal  are ;  how  grossly  things  are 
exaggerated.  Byron  is  not  a  puri* 
tan,  never  pretended  to  be,  but  he  is  no 
worse  than  a  thousand  others  at  home 
and  abroad.  His  separation  from  his 
wife — well,  who  can  venture  to  say 
how  much  of  the  blame  was  his  ? 
The  act  after  all  was  herSj  not  his ; 
and  we  hear  she  is  a  frigid,  tiresome, 
didactic  woman,  who  tried  to  lecture 
her  fiery  lord  into  tameness  instead 
of  coaxing  him.  The  "harem"  re- 
port is  the  kind  of  nonsense  people 
always  invent  and  repeat ;  and  as  to 
Childe  Harold,  and  Manfred,  and 
Lara,  and  the  rest  of  them  being 
adumbrations  of  their  author — who 
is  idiot  enough  to  confuse  Macbeth, 
and  Hamlet,  and  Othello  with  the 
personal  William  Shakspeare  ? ' 
Thus  with  ceaseless  strokes  of  pro 
and  con,  countless  pairs  of  battle- 
dores kept  the  name  of  Byron,  a 
gleaming  shuttlecock,  perpetually 
aloft  and  in  motion.  Bemoteness 
and  the  romantic  names  of  Venice 
and  Genoa  aided  the  glamour, 
and  his  death  4n  the  cause  of 
Greece'  was  a  fortunately  heroic 
finish. 

The  history  of  the  Poet's  life,  care- 
fully arranged  and  coloured  to  make 
the  most  fiEkvourable  impression,  and 
interspersed  with  his  clever  letters 
and  diaries  in  a  modified  and  expur- 
gated form,  was  the  work  of  his  par- 
ticular friend  Thomas  Moore, — the 
autobiography,  which  Byron  deli- 
berately confided  to  Moore  for  the 
press  in  due  time,  being  found  '  too 
gross  for  publication '  ®  [Gifford, 
consulted  thereon  by  Mr.  Murray] —  ^ 
'the  second  part  full  of  very  coarse 
things,'®  Moore  himself  reports 
This  cunningly  manipulated  'Life.' 
by  Moore  remains  the  accepted  por- 


Leiter  to  Hoore.  '  See  chap.  51  in  Moore's  L{fe,  *  L^e,  &c.  c.  iv. 

*  Letters^  42.  *  LetterSf  549. 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Moore.    By  Lord  Bussell.    May  1824. 
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trait  of  Byron;  but  even  there, 
garbled  as  it  is,  the  tme  lineaments 
Gonld  not  be  concealed.  Mr. 
Disraeli  takes  upon  him  to  term 
Byron's  character  *  ambiguous,'  but 
— whatever  doubts  may  hang  over 
particular  circumstances — ^his  ge- 
neral habits  of  life,  the  prevailing 
hues  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings, 
are  known  to  us  with  a  very  unusual 
degree  of  distinctness. 

IIL 

The  mode  of  defending  his  cha- 
racter which  has  been  just  men- 
tioned, is  precisely  that  adopted, 
in  its  least  scrupulous  form,  in  a 
certain  novel  called  Veneiia,  in 
which  Lord  Byron  is  avowedly 
*  shadowed  forth,'  or  rather  illumi- 
nated, by  all  the  devices  of  eulogy. 
Vivian  Qrey  and  Ooniarmi  Fleming^ 
by  the  same  author,  are  full  to 
overflowing  of  Byronism,  both  in 
manner  and  substance,  though  it 
is  ..true  that  the  vehemence  and 
the  magniloquence  of  the  original 
are  often  caricatured  in  the  imi- 
tation. 

The  fact,  indeed,  has  long  been 
well  known  to  many,  that  Lord 
B3rron  has  been  the  chief  object 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  literary  hero- 
worship,  almost  from  the  cradle, 
and  continues  to  be  down  to  the 
present  moment.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  least  surprising  in  this;  nor 
perhaps  even  in  discovering  indi- 
cations in  the  recent  speech  in 
King  Street,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  still 
occupies  the  line  of  defence  as  to 
Byron's  social  character  and  con- 
duct which,  as  has  been  said,  he 
took  up  in  Veneiia, 

Mr.  Disraeli  allows  that  Lord 
Byron  *  indulged  in  too  free  specu- 
lations on  those  subjects  which  the 
human  mind  can  never  penetrate, 
but  which  it  is  organically  formed 
to  reverence,'  and  that '  he  fell  into 
many  erroneous  conclusionA  on 
Divine  subjects.'  But  in  making 
these  remarks,  Mr.  Disraeli  does 
not    speak    to    the    purpose    (ex- 


cept,  indeed,  the  purpose  of  the 
moment) ;  he  decidedly,  to  use  a 
very  vulgar  phrase,  has  the  torong  sow 
by  the  ear,     Byron  was  not  one  of 
those  men  who  feel  an  urgency  to 
promulgate  new  and  daring  theories 
in  opposition  to  those  which  are 
accepted  in  their  time  and  nation. 
He    sneered    at    Christianity,  no 
doubt,  the  doctrine  of  the  Tnnity, 
Eternal  Punishment,  and  so  forth, 
as  men  of  the  world  did  and  do» 
but  he  neither  fell  nor  rose  into 
any  conclusions  whatever  on  '  Di- 
vine subjects.'    And  on  human  sub- 
jects, in  which  department  he  really 
was  interested  and  influential,  what 
were  his  'speculations'  and  'con- 
clusions '  ?     These  phrases,  applied 
to  a  writer  of  note,  suggest  some- 
thing systematic,  philosophic,  pro- 
found— careful   researches,  serious 
convictions.     Byron's  case  was  that 
of  a  clever  man  of  pleasure,  whose 
views  of  life  are  engendered  from 
his  own  moods  and  casual  experi- 
ences ;  his  speculations  were  those 
which  occur  to  such  a  man  over 
his  cigar :  conclusions  of  the  least 
importance  he  never  arrived  at,  or 
strove  to  arrive  at,  on  any  serioiLS 
matter.    Putting  '  Divine  subjects' 
out  of  the  question,   his  attitude 
towards  human  subjects  was  not  in 
the  least  that  of  the  enthusiast  for 
new  opinions    (right    or  wrong). 
He  sneered  at  marriage  and  &mily 
ties,  not  because  he  had  formed  any 
speculation,  much  less  any  ooncln- 
sion  on  the  subject,  but  because  he 
was  sensual  and   self-willed,  and 
had  been  bom  and  bred  in  a  fonl 
contagious    atmosphere.     Let  the 
truth  be  told.     He  had  bad  parents. 
He  indulged  freely  in  sexual  vice 
from  his  school-days.     From  hoy- 
hood  up  he  mocked  on  every  oppor- 
tunity at    any    notion    of  female 
virtue  or  conjugal  &ith. 

At  a  certain  time  in  his  career 
he  was  advised  that  it  would  he 
prudent  to  marry  a  well-to-do 
wife,  and  he  accordingly  proposed 
and  married  in   all  the  ordinary 
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forms  (sneering  at  them  all  the 
while — his  letters  to  Moore  at 
this  time  ore  odious).  Brigham 
Young's  doctrines  on  the  relations 
of  the  sexes  may  not  deserve  much 
attention,  but  he  has  some,  or 
professes  to  have ;  Byron  had  none, 
save  such  as  sprung  from  bodily 
and  mental  habits  of  libertinism. 
His  wit  was  in  partnership  wiUi 
these.  Wit  he  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed, but  if  you  were  to  cut  out 
all  the  jests  that  turn  on  adultery 
and  fornication,  you  would  leave  but 
HtiJe. 

Mr.  Disraeli  says  that,  after  fifty 
years,  *  private  character  is  scarcely 
an  element  in  the  estimate  of  lite- 
rary genius,'  the  truth  of  which 
apophthegm  is  in  any  case  not  self- 
evident  ;  but  when  the  question  is 
of  a  man  whose  private  character 
infused  itself  into  every  pore  and 
cranny  of  his  public  writings,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  erect  a  national  monu- 
ment to  him  in  token  of  admiration 
and  gratitude,  then  the  considera- 
tion of  private  character  most  de- 
ddfidly  cannot  be  left  out.  If  the 
suhscribers  to  the  monument  could 
shut  their  eyes  to  it,  those  who 
looked  upon  that  monument,  were 
it  hut  with  a  passing  glance,  cer- 
tainly would  not.  Lord  Byron's  cha- 
racter and  writings  are  perhaps  more 
inseparable  than  those  of  any  other 
writer  who  ever  lived.  In  fact,  the 
interest  and  vitality  of  his  verses 
mainly  depend  upon  their  strongly 
autobiographic  nature.  The  *  con- 
sistency of  purpose '  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Disraeli,  runs  through 
the  poems,  is  to  us  only  recognis- 
able in  the  form  of  perpetual 
egotism. 

What,  then,  was  the  private  cha< 
lacter  of  this  poet,  which  is  so  in- 
extricably  mixed  up  with  his  poetry 
and  his  &me  ?  '  Of  his  private  cha- 
racter it  may  be  said  that  it  was 
ambiguous,  and  that  of  it  little  is 
clearly  known;  and  there  is  no 
man  in  this  room — ay,  I  would 
even  say,  in  this  country — that  upon 


that  subject  can  presume  to  give 
a  definite  and  precise  opinion.' 

Now  in  one  sense  it  is,  of  course, 
true  of   Lord  Byron,   as  of  every 
mortal,  that  no  man  can  presume 
to  give  '  a  precise  and  definite  opi- 
nion' as  to  his  private  character: 
we  never  can  kuow  all.     On   the 
other  hand,  there  are  certain   un- 
deniable facts  as  to  Lord  Byron, 
which  are  as  well  established  as 
any  facts  can  possibly  be,  relating 
to  his  parentage,  education,  temper, 
and    conduct.      The    pictures    on 
which  we  rely  are  dravm  most  of 
them   by  his  warmest   friends,  or 
by  his  own  hand.     If  we  may  not 
venture  to  characterise  Lord  Byron's 
conduct  in  life  with  reference  to 
some  of  the  chief  laws  which  bind 
civilised  human    society  together, 
we  may  as  well  make  a  bonfire  of 
our  biography  books. 

But  we  must  pass  on  quickly  to 
consider  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's description  of  Lord  Byron  as 
a  '  poet  of  the  highest  class.' 

IV. 

The  poetry  which  we  read  in  our 
youth,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
contemporary  writers  then  in  vogue, 
is  the  poetry  which  most  deeply 
impresses  us.  Mr.  Disraeli's  youth 
was  within  the  influence  of  certain 
London  literary  circles  combining 
literature  with  fashion,  and  lay 
under  the  fall  blaze  of  the  noble 
poet's  (as  Moore  delights  to  call 
him)  brilliant  celebrity.  It  is  no 
wonder  if,  to  not  a  few  of  the  men  of 
that  time  who  are  still  amongst  us, 
the  splendid  reputation  retains  its 
Hesperian  brightness,  or  has  be- 
come, if  less  dazzling,  even  more 
lovely  and  adorable  seen  through 
the  long  vista  of  memory ;  and  for 
Mr.  Disraeli  the  charm  must  be 
especially  powerful.  His  sympathy 
with  Byron  in  matters  of  literary 
taste  (and  to  these  we  would  for 
the  present  confine  ourselves)  has 
from  the  first  been  manifest.  Before 
the  date  of  B3rron's  death,  Disraeli 
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the  Younger  had  already,  we  believe, 
tried  his  his^nd  as  a  pubhc  writer,  and 
abont  two  years  after  that  event  his 
novel  of  Vivian  Orey  was  given  to 
the  world.  Vivian  Grey  is  Byron's 
favourite  melo-dramatic  hero  over 
again,  transferred  to  the  world  of 
English  politics  ;  he  is  a  social  and 
parliamentary  Corsair.  His  opi- 
nions and  feelings  are  of  the  well- 
known  '  Byronic  '  sort,  translated 
into  prose.  Several  pages  of  this 
novel,  by  the  way,  are  occupied 
with  remarks  suggested  by  the 
Corsair — '  that  great  work  of  your 
illustrious  poet.* — *  Ah  !  what  a 
sublime  work  ! — what  passion ! — 
what  energy  ! — what  knowledge  of 
feminine  fueling ! — ^what  contrast 
of  character  ! — ^what  sentiments  ! — 
what  situations,  &c.,  &c.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's taste  for  Byronism  in  Ian- 
guage — his  preference  for  the  high- 
flown,  declamatory,  and  melo-dra- 
nmtic — displayed  itself  in  his  earliest 
work,  and  has  continued  to  adorn 
his  stories,  his  political  essays,  and 
his  speeches  down  to  the  present 
day,  almost  unmodified  by  time. 

Having  made  politics  his  profes- 
sion, and  in  his  own  person  '  dashed 
into  the  very  heat  and  blaze  of 
eloquent  faction,*^  the  clever  anta- 
gonist of  Peel  gradually  acquired 
much  experience — after  a  sort — of 
men  and  affairs,  which  of  course 
infused  itself  into  his  later  fictions, 
and  made  them  better  worth  read- 
ing ;  but  as  to  style,  his  taste  has 
continued  unaltered ;  he  adores  tall 
tcdky  and  is  liable  at  any  moment  in 
his  speeches  or  books  to  begin 
swelling  and  strutting  about  on 
tiptoe.  There  is  in  short  in  him,  as 
there  was  in  Byron,  a  great  deal  of 
the  actor,  and  this  in  one  who  comes 
much  before  the  public  is  far  from  an 
unpopular  quality,  is  very  lil;cly  to 
'  tiJ^e ; '  people  in  general  avi^  often 
in  the  mood  of  a  theatrical  audience 
— ready  to  be  stimulated  and  excited, 
and  not  too  particular  how,  while 


comfortable  at  the  same  time  in  the 
underlying  feeling  that,  after  all, 
nothing  serious  is  meant.  Whether, 
however,  it  be  not  past  a  joke 
when  a  man  of  this  kind  becomes 
Head  of  the  Glovemment  of  England 
is  a  question  which  our  sons  will 
probably  be  able  to  answer  more 
distinctly  than  we  can.  Bat  we 
must  not  digress.  Our  business  to- 
day  is  with  literary  matters. 

V. 

Mr.  Disraeli  being  himself  a  Grand 
Celebrity,  any  public  and  formal 
enunciation  of  opinion  from  such  a 
man  cannot  fail  to  have  influence. 
It  is  not  uninteresting  to  inquire 
how  far  in  the  present  case  such 
influence  is  reasonable  and  rightful. 
Although  a  Prime  Minister  can 
make  a  duke  or  bishop,  he  has  no 
official  authority  whatever  to  es- 
tablish the  literary  rank  of  a  poet, 
and  we  must  somewhat  jealously 
estimate  the  value  of  his  opinion 
on  a  question  of  the  latter  kind. 

We  are  not  here  without  means  ol 
judging.  From  Mr.  Disraeli's  prose 
writing  in  its  most  ambitious  flights 
we  are  able  to  gather  a  pretty  clear 
notion  of  the  sort  of  diction  and 
style  which  he  most  admires.  Bnt 
we  have  something  more  to  guide  ns. 
Here  and  there  in  his  clever  novels 
he  has  given  specimens  of  his  own 
poetry  in  various  metres;  onr 
readers  may  turn  to  them  for  them- 
selves. But  they  may  not  be  able 
to  lay  their  hands  so  readily  on  his 
opu8  magnum  in  verse  —  The  B^- 
vohittonary  Epick,  first  published  in 
1834,  when  the  author  was  twenty- 
nine  ^ears  old,  and  republished  by 
him  m  revised  form  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Lord  Stanley,  in  1 864,  when 
he  was  fifty-nine.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  an  immature  production.  The 
original  preface  is  reprinted,  and  is 
so  nobly  characteristic  a  piece  of 
writing  that  we  wish  there  were 
room  here  for  the  whole  of  it.    It 
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beglna  thus  :  *  It  was  on  the  plains 
of  Troy  that  I  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  this  Work.  .  .  Deeming 
myself,  perchance  too  rashly,  in 
that  excited  hour,  a  Poet,  I  cnrsed 
the  destiny  that  had  placed  me  in 
an  age  that  boasted  of  being  anti- 
poetical.  And  while  my  Fancy 
tbos  straggled  with  my  Reason,  it 
flashed  across  my  mind,  like  the 
lightning  that  was  then  playing 
over  Ida,  that  in  those  great  poems 
which  rise,  the  pyramids  of  poetic 
art,  amid  the  falling  and  the  fading 
splendours  of  less  creations,  the 
Poet  hath  ever  embodied  the  spirit 
of  his  Time.  Thus  the  most 
heroick  incident  of  an  heroick  age 
produced  in  the  Iliad  an  Heroick 
Epick ;  ihos,  the  consolidation  of 
the  most  snperb  of  empires  pro- 
dneed  in  the  .^Sneid  a  PoUtical 
Epick;  the  reyival  of  learning  and  the 
birth  of  yemacnlar  genius  presented 
us  m  the  Divine  Comedy  with  a 
National  Epick;  and  the  Reformation 
and  its  consequences  called  from 
the  rapt  lyre  of  Milton  a  Religious 
Epick.  And  the  spirit  of  my  Time 
shall  it  alone  be  uncelebrated  ?  * 

In  short,  'standing  upon  Asia 
and  gazing  upon  Europe,  with  the 
broad  Hellespont  alone  between  us, 
and  the  shadow  of  night  descending 
on  the  mountains,'  Mr.  Disraeli 
exclaimed,  *For  me  remains  the 
Bevolntionajy  Epick.*  And  *the 
Work,'  he  says,  '  first  conceived 
amid  the  sunny  isles  of  the  Egean, 
1  have  lived  to  mature,  and  in 
great  part  compose,  on  the  shores 
of  a  colder  sea,  but  not  less  famous 
land.*  He  submits,  however,  but 
*"  a  small  portion  of  [hisl  creation  ' 
to  public  opinion,  and  should  that 
pTOTe unfiftvourable,  intends  to  'hurl 
[tis]  lyre  to  Limbo ;'  finishing  this 
remarkable  preface  in  these  words  : 
*  This  Work,  if  it  be  permitted  to 
proceed  will,  I  hope,  evolve  a  moral 
which  governors  and  the  governed 
may  alike  peruse  with  profit,  and 
which  may  teach  wisdom  to  mon- 
archs  and  to  multitudes.' 


Are  we,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  for- 
bidden to  hope  that  this  great 
Work,  in  its  complete  form,  may 
yet  be  given  to  mankind  ?  Mean- 
while let  us  look  at  the  three 
'  Books  '  which  are  actually  in  our 
hands: — Book  I.,  Magros.  Book 
II.,  Lyridon.  Book  III.,  The  Con- 
quest of  Italy.  Magros,  who  is 
neither  Scotchman  nor  Frenchman, 
but  a  'mighty  sprite' — in  short, 
the  Genius  of  Feudalism — appears 
at  the  opening  of  the  poem,  along 
with  Ltbidon,  the  genius  of  Federa- 
lism, before  the  throne  of  Demo- 
GOBGON,  each  to  plead  his  cause  in 
turn.     Section  I.  is  as  follows : 

Throned  on  an  orb  of    light,  his  awful 

fomi 
By  cloud  translncent  veiled,  as  mist  conceala 
The  cataract,  the  terrors  of  his  mien, 
Ineffable  subduing ;  darkly  shone 
The  DBMoooRGOif .    Round  hi^  high  estate. 
Maintained  their  pride  the  spirits  of  hi» 

host 
In  vast  array.    Bright  beings  like  to  mom,. 
With  amethystine  wings  and  starry  crowns. 
Rank  above  rank,  in  semi  circled  grace ; 
The  chiefs  in  front,  behind  the  inferior 

sprites, 
Till  with  the  dimness  of  the  distant  sky 
Mingle  their  blending  wings ;  while  broad 

and  bright 
Spanning  this  solemn  company,  its  arch 
An  iris  Fpreads. 

This  does  remind  one  of  Paradise 
Lost — but  with  a  difference. 

Demogorgon  exclaims,  *  Rise, 
dread  antagonists!'  and  the  two 
geniuses  spring  up  together;  but 
Magros  catches  the  Speaker's  eye 
(so  to  say),  and  is  allowed  to  open 
the  debate.  He  describes  in  a  highly 
figurative  manner  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  triumph  of  the  Bar- 
barians, rise  of  the  Papacy,  Ac.  Ac., 
being  attended  in  his  wanderings 
on  the  earth  by  two  beautifal  youths, 
who  on  their  first  meeting  give  him 
this  particularly  clear  description 
of  themselves  : 

Spirits  are  we^ 
And  tho*  the  star-crownea  choristers  above, 
Eternal  praises  round  the  Eternal  Throne 
Chanting,  fow  emanations  from  the  form 
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Diyine,  more  reverence,  than  tJie  mighty 

sprite 
In  heayen  called  Magros^  even  akin  to  tihee. 
Me  Faith  they  call ;  my  brother  Fealty 

hight. 

Inversioa  is  one  of  our  author's  &- 
Yourite  devices  for  heightening  his 
poetic  style,  audit  is  possible  that  by 
sorting  out  these  words  some  mean- 
ingmight  be  elicited.  The  three  com- 
panions find,  in  a  place  of  tombs  and 
ruin  vast,  a  motionless  and  gigantic 
Old  Man  sitting  on  the  ground,  who 
has  evidently  seen  better  days,  and 
is  in  fact  the  Pope— or  rather  the 
Catholic  Church  personified. 

And  aft  I  watched 
With  breathless  scmtiny  that  reverend  face, 
Behold  a  tear,  a  solitary  tear, 
Broke  from  those  ancient  eye-balls ;  down 

that  wan 
Majestic  visage  rolling ;  then  it  sighed, 
Not  load,  yet  strangely  thrilling,  and  that 

sigh 
Bepeat  unearthly  echoes :  on  each  branch 
Blaisted,  their  mystic  wings  the  visions  flap. 
The  dragons,  in  their  dens  obscene,  their 

tails 
Lash  flaming,  mid  the  serpents'  gloomy  hiss. 

This,  it  will  be  owned,  is  sublimely 
terrible,  and  the  solitary  tear  re- 
markably touching.  They  kindly 
pick  up  the  Old  Man,  hand  him 
his  sceptre,  set  his  triple  crown  on 
his  hesbd,  and  Kft  him  again  on  his 
throne;  proceeding  afterwards  to 
new  adventures,  in  which  we  regi-et 
we  are  not  able  to  follow  them.  Lt- 
BiDON  must  in  &imess  have  a  word 
or  two,  and  we  will  choose  a  gentler 
scene,  where  he  *  meets  a  beautiful 
maiden  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.' 
Here  are  sections  zix.  and  zx.  of 
Book  II.— 


fVom  pastime  task  nplooking,  coronal 
Of  heartsease  twining,  she  with  flote-like 

voice: 
*  Of  lovers  too  long  parted,  I  the  child ; 
My  name  Opimow :  saintly  mother  mine 
Long  known  to  few,  yet  by  those  few  adored ; 
From  my  majestic  sire  by  wicked  arts 
Long  parted  but  in  vain ;  for  in  this  land 
By  hand  of  holy  man  united  were 
I^siCAi.  Stbbngth  and  Mok^  ;  of  their 

love 
I  the  true  pledge ;  my  infont  hours  aiound 
Knowledge  and  Truth  the  nursing  ministen 
And  never  d^'ng  Hope,  who  by  their  side 
From  deathlike  trance  awaking,  now  aioie 
With  crimson  flush.' 


Heights  castellate, 
Quaint  towns,  fair  fi^ms,  and  morn-illu- 
mined sails, 
Mid  carolling  of  birds,  while  through  the 

vale 
Of  vineyards  flows  the  river.    As  I  gased. 
Than  the  dawn  fresher,  singing  like  the 

birds. 
Came  by  a  maiden.    *  Who  art  thou,  this 

mom 
Qolden,  amid  the  meads  of  KHnm  ? '  Slight 
blush 


'  Long  honoured  and  long  knovn 
Thy  parents,  in  their  cause  long  kbovringl 
To  blend  their  fates.    Ah!  couldst  thoa 

dream  the  woe 
Withering,  their   lovea    have  cost,  thoee 

fawn-like  eyes. 
Glancing  around,  unconscious  of  their  light, 
Would  form  a  current  swifter  than  the 

stream 
That  rushes  at  our  feet.' 

Lyridon,  in  company  with  Opinion^ 
emigrates  to  America,  where  he  fts- 
snmes 

*  Of  stainless  Washington  the  form  sereoe.' 

In  Book  the  third  Napoleon 
comes  on  the  scene,  pledges  his  faitii 
to  Lyridon,  invades  Italy,  and  makes 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Milan^ 

He  comes  I  he  oomesi  Amid  the  cnshiog 

peal 
Of  bell  and  cannon,  and  the  louder  shout, 
Upon  his  prancing  steed  Napoleon  bants 
Upon  their  awestruck  vision. 

Want  of  space  compels  ns  to  re- 
train ;  but  before  closing  the  volame, 
we  cannot  resist  a  few  lines  on  tbe 
most  charming  of  subjects,  the  cMef 
inspirer  of  poetic  rapture — need  we 
say  Woman  ? — 

A  silken  slave 
Erst  in  a  tyrant's  hall,  &ir  WcncAW  mored 
With  step  permissive ;  trifle  of  the  boor, 
Or  bauble  flung  aside  with  cold  disdain, 
Of  higher  de^  man  musing.     Goddatf 

now; 
But  heaven  descending,  in  celestial  love 
Man  inspiration  flnds :  A  teemin^r  spring 
Of  heart-ennobling  fiuides  and  of  thooghti 
Crystalline.  O'erhis  various  life  she  throvs 
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Her  eTer-vai}ing  spelL    With  all  his  moods 
Magidy  blending ;  eigh  or  smile,  she  shares 
His  beiiig,  and  the  philtre  of  her  power 
Unceafiing  Sympathy ! 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the 
Anthor  of  the  Poem,  of  which  these 
three  hooks  form  the  beginning,  en- 
tertained the  hope, — ^notin  immatnre 
years,  or  as  a  passing  fancy — be- 
lieyed  that  be  had  a  good  chance, 
of  becoming  the  peer  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  Dante,  and  Milton.  This 
he  states  in  sober  serionsness. 

Of  the  diction  and  sfyle  onr  ex- 
tracts give  some  notion,  but  none 
of  the  weariness  caused  hj  long- 
drawn  page  after  page— at  once 
florid  and  monotonons— of  personi- 
fication and  artificiality,  tnrgid  lan- 
guage, awkward  verse,  pompons 
commonplace  in  thought,  confusing 
accnmnlation  of  tawdry  imagery. 

Whosoever  perceives  in  the  Bevo- 
hiionary  Epick  anything  to  suggest 
a  rivalry  of  the  Eutd^  Mneidy 
Dirnia  Oommedia,  sndParadise  Loet, 
may  yeiy  reasonably  look  up  to 
Mr.  Disraeli  as  an  authority  on 
questions  of  Poetry,  lilany — far  too 
many — venture  to  give  judgment 
on  this  most  di£&cult  and  delicate 
subject ;  but  there  are  few  of  these 
who  also  give  us  so  indubitable  a 
gauge  of  the  value  of  their  opinions. 

VI, 

Ours  IS  an  ungracious  and  a 
&r  from  pleasant  task;  but  we 
hce  it  in  loyalty  to  the  High 
Muse  herself,  and  for  the  honour 
of  those  great  English  poets  who 
justly  command  our  reverence  and 
We.  We  believe  the  fact  to  be 
(speaking  from  no  slight  fami- 
liiffity  with  his  works,  and  without 
the  Dedntest  prejudice  against 
them)  that — ^vigorous,  copious,  and 
in  a  way  impressive  as  he  is — ^no 
celehrated  poet  is  so  frequently 
&idty  ia  diction,  loose  and  untruth- 
fol  in  imagery,  vulgar  in  versifica- 
tion, barren  in  thought,  fitlse  in 
sentiment,  as  Lord  Byron,  none  so 


narrow  and  unwise  in  his  life-phi- 
losophy, none  so  unwholesome  in 
general  efiect. 

OhUde  Harold,  a  rhymed  diary  of 
travels,  broken  off  not  concluded, 
could  not  in  any  case  take  High 
rank  as  a  poem.  But  much  of  it  is 
common-place  and  poorly  written, 
and  it  is  floated  chiefly  by  a  tew 
isolated  passages  and  lyrics — not 
one  of  which  is  really  of  the  first 
order.  In  these,  as  in  the  Tales, 
we  feel  the  movements  of  an  irre- 
pressible vehement  nature,  gifted 
with  copious  rhetorical  eloquence, 
and  some  but  no  large  share  of 
that  true  poetic  faculty  which 
vibrates  to  the  harmonies  of  the 
world,  and  communicates  them  by 
an  unlearnt  though  not  unculti- 
vated magic  of  words. 

Let  those  who  would  judge 
of  'Spenserian'  stanzas  read  m 
Spenser  himself— say  Mammon's 
under^pround  realm,  the  Gave  of 
Despair,  or  that  glorious  canto 
of  'Mutabilitie.'  Before  we  talk 
of  ranging  anyone  as  'a  poet  of 
the  highest  class,'  let  us  be  sure  that 
we  have  made  some  serious  at- 
tempt to  estimate  (speaking  of 
native  poets  only)  of  the  wealth 
bequeathed  to  us  by  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Milton  and  ouiers,  and  in 
imperial  profusion  by  Shakspeare. 
These  great  writers  have  not 
shrunk  from  showing  us  the  dark 
side  of  human  nature,  from  dealing 
with  passion  and  crime,  pain  and 
death.  But  they  do  so  with  a  con- 
stant  sense  of  proportion  and  fitness. 
French  critics  used  to  accuse 
Shakspeare  of  making  the  stage 
a  slaughterhouse,  but  it  is  to  Byron 
one  must  turn  to  find  death  in  its 
physical  circumstam>ces]dia^}Bjed  and 
dwelt  upon  over  and  over  again. 
After  the  horrors  of  description, 
he  has  nothing  to  say  to  us  but 
this — always  the  same  reflection — 
See !  a  moment  ago  this  was  a  hu- 
man being,  full  of  pain,  pleasure, 
passion,  agitation ;  now  it  is  a  piece 
of  clay,  food  for  worms.    Hamlet 
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is  known  to  have  meditated  on  a 
sknll;  and  from  Hamlet  down  to 
Werter  we  have  had  no  lack  of  the 
expression  of  tedium  vitce  in  litera- 
ture. It  remained  for  Byron  to 
represent  a  few  morbid  figures  and 
call  it  the  picture  of  hfe — to  set 
his  palette  with  colours  of  sensuality, 
pride,  and  ennuis  and  deny  that 
nature  had  others. 

The  Byron  Theatre  is  impressive 
(at  least  in  youth)  by  its  scenery, 
costumes,  and  decorations, — its 
pretty  actresses,  some  rather 
scantily  clad,  and  distinguishable 
mainly  as  dark  or  fair — and  its  one 
&mous  melodramatic  actor  who 
plays  all  the  leading  parts — the 
manager  himself, — strong  of  lung, 
vehement  in  gesture,  and  '  making 
his  points*  with  unfailing  emphasis; 
a  striking  performer  in  his  way. 
But  frequenting  this  theatre  is  not 
good  for  the  taste,  nor  good  for  the 
morals. 

To  mention  Morality  in  con- 
nection with  Art  is  a  sure  way 
to  produce  sneers,  open  or  co- 
vert, among  the  iUuminati,  But, 
for  all  that,  the  question  is  one  that 
must  one  of  these  days  have  a 
much  fuller  and  closer  examination 
than  it  has  hitherto  received,  and 
be  extricated,  if  possible,  from  the 
tangle  of  confusion  in  which  it  lies. 
As  to  the  stereotyped  Byronic  hero, 
of  ungovernable  passions,  diabolical 
pride  and  selfwill,  and  at  the  same 
time  brave,  generous,  highsouled, 
and  romantically  (though  illicitly) 
in  love,  it  might  be  mought  too 
unnatural  a  figure  to  have  any 
serious  effect ;  but  if  the  *  Penny 
Dreadftils'  do  onr  street  boys  harm, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think, 
that  the  companionship  of  these 
more  magnificent  Dick  Turpins  and 
Jack  Shepherds  is  also  degrading 
and  injurious  to  the  imagination  of 
youthml  readers  of  a  higher  class. 

vn. 

But  we  wish  to  say  something 
of  Byron's  latest,  and  on  the  whole 


most  important  work — a '  great  and 
unexampled  picture  of  human  na- 
ture '  Mr.  Disraeli  calls  it — certainly 
that  in  which  the  capacities  and 
tendencies  of  the  author's  mature 
mind  and  character  are  most  fully 
and  brilliantly  expressed. 

Byron,  familiar  both  with  the 
Italian  and  English  models  of 
otiava  riviu,  took  up  this  metre 
with  a  different  result  to  Frere's, 
making  it  the  vehicle  for  vi- 
gorous and  pungent  satire  on 
people  of  note,  and  on  many  of  the 
chief  phases  of  human  life,  com- 
bined by  means  of  varied  narrative 
and  scene-painting,  and  strongly 
flavoured  throughout  with  cynicism 
and  pruriency.  It  rambles  on 
through  sixteen  cantos,  and  remains 
a  fragment. 

It  was  received,  amid  many 
praises  of  its  talent,  with  abso- 
lutely nniversal  disapprobation 
on  grounds  of  morality  and  de- 
cency, all  the  firiends  and  admirers 
of  the  author  agreeing  with  his 
severest  critics  in  lamenting  its  ap> 
pearance,  and  deprecating  its  con- 
tinuation. Mr.  Murray  refused  to 
publish  it,  and  the  earlier  cantos 
appeared  without  either  an  author's 
name,  or  a  publisher's.  The  friendly 
and  flattered  Jeffrey  felt  bound  to 
speak  thus  severely  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review : — '  We  have  an  indelicate,  but 
very  clever,  scene  of  the  young  Juan's 
concealment  in  the  bed  of  an  amo- 
rous matron,  and  of  the  torrent  oi 
rattling  and  audacions  eloquence 
with  which  she  repels  the  too  just 
suspicions  of  her  jealous  lord.  All 
this  is  merely  comic,  and  a  little 
coarse  ;  but,  then,  the  poet  chooses 
to  make  this  shameless  and  aban- 
doned woman  address  to  her  young 
gallant  an  epistle  breathing  the  very 
spirit  of  warm,  devoted,  pure,  and 
unalterable  love,  thus  profiEining  the 
holiest  language  of  the  heart,  and 
indirectly  associating  it  with  the 
most  hateful  and  degrading  sen- 
sualism. Thus  are  our  notions  of 
right  and  wrong  at  once  confounded, 
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our  confidence  in  yirtne  shaken  to 
the  foundation,  and  onr  reliance  on 
truth  and  fidelity  at  an  end  for 
eyer.  Of  this  it  is  that  we  com. 
plain.' 

Now,  was  there  any  good  reason 
for  this  nniversal  cry  of  *  Shame  ! ' 
on  the  poem  called  Don  Juan  ?  If  so, 
has  that  reason  since  that  time  lost 
ite  force,— and  why  ?  Is  it  now- 
iMiajs  recommendahle  to  general 
attention  and  admiration?  These 
are  qnestions  snrely  worth  asking. 
There  are,  perhaps,  few  readers 
of  English  literature  who  have  not, 
openly  or  secretly,  read  some  parts 
of  don  Juan,  bnt  not  nearly  so 
xoany  who  have  gone  through  it 
from  b^inning  to  end ;  and  of 
these  Utter,  few  could  be  thought 
qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
it  as  a  work  of  art.  But  there  are 
certain  points  in  it,  considered  in 
that  light,  as  to  which  the  major- 
ity of  competent  and  impartial 
raiders  who  shonld  give  due  atten- 
tion to  the  piece  would,  I  think, 
hardly  fail  to  agree. 

The  style,  generally, ,  is  flowing 
and  easy;  the  language  and  tone 
that  of  a  cultivated  man  of  the 
world;  the  shrewdness,  humour  and 
wit  (aided  often  by  admirably 
cle?er  comic  rhymes)  are  undeni- 
able ;  there  is,  moreover,  an  air  of 
conscious  mastery,  which  now  and 
again  becomes  brag  — as  indeed  a  vein 
of  brag  runs  all  through  Byron — 
hot  is  felt  on  the  whole  to  be,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  natural  and  allowable. 
Serious  artistic  defects,  however, 
hoth  in  the  substance  and  style,  are  as 
tindonbtedly  visible.  Donna  Julia's 
letter,  on  the  odiousness  of  which, 
morally,  Jeffrey  most  justly  animad- 
verted, is  equally  wrong  in  point 
of  art,  is  out  of  character  for  her, 
and  out  of  place  in  general. 

The  Shipwreck  has  been  much 
praised,  but,  though  striking  in 
some  bits,  it  is  decidedly  unsatis- 
l^ctory ;  shows  bad  taste,  bad  feel- 
ing, bad  art.  The  far  too  numerous 
details  are  piecedf  together  out  of 


extracts  from  various  narratives  of 
shipwrecks,  often  hitched  word  for 
word  into  verse  and  remaining  un- 
combined  into  any  poetic  whole. 
This  is  not  the  way  in  which  Shaks- 
peare,  or  even  Scott,  uses  prose  mate- 
rial or  brings  scenes  and  events 
before  us.  There  is  abundant  bad 
taste  in  the  attempts  at  comic  effect 
by  mixing  tragic  terror  and  physi- 
cal pain  with  burlesque,  sometimes 
of  a  most  disgusting  kind.  Byron, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray  (August 
12,  1 8 19),  laughs  at  somebody  who 
objects  to  this  *  quick  succession  of 
fun  and  gravity,  as  if  in  that  case 
the  gravity  did  not  (at  least  in  in- 
tention) heighten  the  fun.'  The 
*  fun '  in  the  lengthy  description 
of  the  starving  sailors  driven  to 
cannibalism  is  heightened  with  a 
vengeance  ;  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
in  all  literature  anything  so  vile  and 
sickening  as  some  of  the  details. 
We  might  compare  Shakspeare's  in- 
terweaving of  tragic  and  comic — for 
instance,  in  the  grave-digging  scene 
in  Hamlet,  where  the  humour  flows 
entirely  and  naturally  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  speakers — were  it  not 
at  any  time  the  worst  kind  of  pro- 
fanation to  use  Shakspeare's  name 
in  this  connection.  Those  who 
speak  of  him  and  Lord  Byron  in  a 
breath  are  not  profitable  to  argue 
with. 

The  Siege  of  Ismail  has  similar 
faults  to  the  Shipwreck,  though 
it  never  falls  to  the  same  depth 
of  offensiveness.  It  is  very  much 
too  long,  and  composed  out  of 
a  cento  of  extracts  fr*om  books. 
If  along  with  Byron's  copious  lan- 
guage and  vigorous  manner  (though 
always  without  depth  or  refine- 
ment) he  had  possessed  a  stronger 
sense  of  poetic  proportion,  he  might 
have  done  a  powerfrd  and  valuable 
picture  of  a  Shipwreck  and  another 
of  a  Siege  in  a  tenth  part  of  the 
space  now  occupied.  What  he  has 
done  are,  on  the  whole,  failures.  That 
sense  of  proportion  (half  the  battle 
in  every  art)  would  also  have  saved 
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him  from  expending  so  many  lines  on 
the  incidenlkl  figure  of  the  country 
girl  in  Canto  XVI.,  and  from  other 
similar  mistakes.  The  poem  is 
avowedly  rambling  and  desultory  ; 
yet  it  must  retain  form  and  pro- 
portion, and  especially  where  it 
presents  definite  pictures  it  cannot 
escape  the  necessary  conditions  of 
poetic  art. 

Vraisemblanc6j  in  the  moderate 
degree  requisite  in  such  a  work,  is 
often  neglected  in  Don  Juan,  The 
young  Spaniard,  leaving  his  mo- 
ther's apron-strings  for  the  first 
time,  finds  no  diffic^ty  in  conversing 
freely  in  Turkish,  Boumanian,  Eng- 
lish, and  we  know  not  how  many 
tongues.  When  he  submits  to  don 
other  female  attire  in  the  harem  (an 
incident  on  which  the  plot  there  de- 
pends) no  motive  is  suggested  ;  he 
is  first  utterly  indignant  and  defiant, 
and  then  yields  without  the  ghost 
of  an  argument.  His  soldiership  at 
Ismail,  his  courtiershipat  St.  Peters- 
burg, his  diplomacy  in  England, 
his  familiarity  with  English  habits 
and  manners,  are  all  quite  extem- 
porary and  astonishing ;  the  more 
so  in  descriptions  professedly  real- 
istic and  knowing.  Such  liberties 
are  allowed  in  &rce,  not  in  comedy^ 
But,  indeed, '  Donny  Johnny '  (as  his 
inventor  called  him)  cannot  on  any 
terms  be  accepted  as  a  delineation 
of  human  character.  He  is  as  much 
a  masquerading  character  as  Ghilde 
Harold,  and  the  others. 

Bon  Juan  altogether  is  too  long, 
— ^we  mean  accepting  the  author's 
aims.  It  is  a  fra^ent  in  six- 
teen cantos,  and  if  Byron  (as  he 
once  thought  of  doing)  had  carried 
his  hero,  after  various  English 
'  afl^rs,' — among  which  a  mm.  con. 
was  evidently  to  be  prominent — 
to  Italy,  and  thence  to  France, 
to  be  cut  off  at  last  bv  the 
guillotine  in  the  Great  Bevolution, 
it  is  difSiculfc  to  imagine  the  com- 


pleted work  as  other  than  tedious. 
The  jibes  at  marriage  and  jokes  on 
adultery  are  abeady  monotonously 
numerous,  the  clever  rhyming 
(which,  especially  in  the  latw 
cantos,  often  degenerates  into 
slovenliness,  and  even  relies  upon 
slovenly  liberties  for  its  funny 
effect),  the  sarcasms  and  witti- 
cisms, the  dissertations,  the  sudden 
turns,  are  of  a  particular  pattern, 
and  the  friendliest  reader,  one 
would  say,  has  had  enough  of 
them.  There  is  no  true  depth  ot 
feeling  or  insight;  no  broad,  hearty, 
various  sympathetic  painting  ot 
human  character.  Here,  as  else- 
where, it  is  neither  poet  nor 
prophet  (denunciatory  or  even 
satiric)  whom  we  have  to  do  with, 
but  an  extremely  clever,  sensual, 
sneering,  blase  liord  Byron.  That 
Don  Juan  is  '  an  unexampled  picture 
of  human  nature  '  is  true,  and  also 
that  it  is  a  picture  thoroughly  &lse 
and  base. 

vin. 

Lord  Russell,  speaking  of  Lord 
Byron  (in  his  preface  to  Moore's 
Life  and  Letters),  exdaims:  'His 
philosophy  df  life  is  marvellous!' 
an  exclamation  which  echo  may 
weU  be  lefb  to  answer.  But  is 
there,  indeed,  anything  that  de- 
serves to  be  called  Philosophy  of 
Life  in  his  poems  P 

We  wither  from  our  youth,  we  gasp  away- 
Sick — sick;  imfound  the  boon — usalaked 

the  thirst ; 
Though  to  the  last,  in  rerge  of  onr  decay, 
Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  eo\]ght  at 

first — 
But  all  too  late, — so  are  we  doubly  cuist. 
Loye,  &me,  ambition,   avarice — 'tis  the 

same; 
Each  idle — and  all  ill — and  none  the  worsts 
For  all  are  meteors  with  a  difKorent  name, 
And  death  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishei 

the  flame.' 

Is  that  it  ?  or, 


*  CkOde  Harold,  iv.  124. 
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Lore  is  vanity, 
1  in  its  begmning  as  its  end, 
Except  where  'tis  a  mere  insanity.* 

ortluB, 

Man,  bdsg  reasonablo,  must  get  drank ; 
The  bat  cf  life  is  bat  intoxication.'* 

If  not  in  these  and  similar  passages, 
which  soniid  sincere  enough,  where 
is  ft  ?  Perhaps  a  Philosophy  of  Life 
is  to  be  derived  &om  a  careful  study 
of  Byron's  writings  in  general — 
and  if  80,  what  is  it  likely  to  do  for 
us? 

Great  Heaven !  think  of  the  wis- 
dom, the  dignity,  the  humility,  the 
gentleness,  the  variety,  the  rel^on, 
the  hnmanity  of  our  true  (freat 
Poeis  and  eternal  bene&ctors.  Did 
ikeH  know  nothing  of  the  dark 
shadows  of  onr  life,  its  pains  and 
its  fears,  or  load  their  pictures  with 
rose  pink  p  And  compare  their  men 
with  these  moping  Harolds  and 
mocking  Juans,  these  masquerading 
and  mouthing  Corsairs,  Laras,  and 
Man&eds. 

Olanoe  along  the  divinely  radiant 
ranks  of  Shakspeare's  women — ^Mi- 
nmday  Perdita,  Rosalind,  Beatrice, 
Hermione,  Juliet,  Ophelia,  Imogen, 
Cordelia,  Desdemona;  and  turn  if 
jon  can  without  a  smile  to  the 
waxwork  gallery  of  Zuleika,Medora, 
Golnare,  Farasina,  Myrrha,  Donna 
Jnlia^  Haydee,  Dudu — all  in  the 
mam  alike,  and  in  various  degrees 
improper!  Byron's  habitual  estimate 
of  women  in  general,  by  the  way, 
agrees  very  closely  with  that  held 
by  one  of  Shakspeare's  men  — 
namely  lago.  In  Aurora  Baby  he 
began  a  sketch  of  a  pure  English- 
woman, but  there,  too,  the  devil 
was  ah^ady  jogging  his  elbow. 

It  is  curious  (we  say  it  in  pity, 
not  in  blame),  to  consider  how 
limited  Byron's  experience  of  Eng- 
lish society  really  was-of  the  society 
of  refined  Englishwomen  how  ex- 


tremely limited.     The  poor  lad,  it 
must  be  owned,  had  an  exception- 
ally unlucky  infancy  and  boyhood. 
To  have  such  a  father    that  his 
death  was  no  misfortune,  was  in  it- 
self  the  greatest  of    misfortunes. 
With  his  termagant,  vulgar  mother 
(amusingly  sketched  in    Veneiia)^ 
he  could  not  live  a  day  without 
violent    quarrel.      His     childhood 
never  knew  a  home.     After  leaving 
Harrow,  he  '  passed  his  time  between 
the  dissipations  of  Cambridge  and 
London,' * '  although '  the  inadequacy 
of  his  means  to  his   station  was 
early  a  source  of  embarrassment 
and  humiliation  to  him.'"  He  took 
pique  against  his  guardian.   Lord 
Carlisle;  all  but  refused  to  shake 
hands  with  the   Lord   Chance  lor 
when  presented  in  the  House  of 
Lords;   and  persisted  in  standing 
aloof  from  the  society  natural  to 
his  age  and  rank.      At  the  very 
outset   of  life,  he  had,  according 
to  his  friend  Moore,  *  anticipated 
the  worst  experience  both  of  the 
voluptuary  and  the  reasoner^*  (Le. 
the  sceptic);   and  at  the  age   of 
twenty-one,  'chilled  and    sated ''^ 
left  England,  and  was  absent  two 
years,  visiting  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
&c.    After  his  return,  in  his  twenty, 
fourth    year    (when  he  published 
the    first    two    cantos    of    Ohilde 
Sofroldy  and  woke  famous  one  morn- 
ing) ;  he  lived  'about  town,'  among 
'  fast '  men  of  the  clubs,  with  a  sea- 
soning of  the  green-room  and  the 
prize-ring,  condescending  now  and 
again  to  a  fashionable  ball  or  dinner 
party.  After  some  three  years  of  this, 
running  always  deeper  into  debt, 
he  married  Miss  Milbanke,  and  a 
little  more  than  a  year  after,  was 
separated  from  her.     Two  months 
later,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
he  again  quitted  England — ^lor  ever. 
He  had  never  been   at  home    in 
any  decent  English  circle.     So  far 


•  Don  Juan.  »•  Ibid, 

"  Chronology  in  Mnrray  edition  of  Works ;  and  Moore. 


"  Moore,  chap.  vii. 


"  Ibid. 


"  Moore. 
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as  appears,  he  had  never  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  any  pure- 
minded  woman  except  his  wife,  of 
whom  he  tired  in  a  month,  if  not 
sooner.  Of  his  sister — his  *  sweet 
sister' — the  less  said  now  and 
hereafter  the  better. 

Dismal  and  dolefal  retrospect ! 
An  unhappy  character — a  most 
miserable  career ! 

IX. 

We  deeply  regret  that  this  Byron 
question  has  been  brought  forward 
again.  Certain  respected  names 
appear  on  the  subscription  list,  and 
one  is  forced  to  remember  that 
old  glamour,  laxity  mistaken  for 
liberality,  unwillingness  to  seem 
harsh  or  churlish,  often  take  effect 
where  more  positive  motives  are 
wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  *  na- 
tional admiration  and  gratitude'  are 
solemn  things,  and  when  a  formal 
and  permanent  declaration  of  these 
is  claimed  through  the  voice  of 
England's  (though  but  pro  tern,) 
Foremost  Man,  a  word  of  protest  is 
allowable— is  necessary — ^from  those 
who  object.  *  Strange  and  dark 
n^lect '  is  a  phrase  which  only  Mr. 
Disraeli  could  have  had  the  audacity 
to  use.  Fame  has  shouted  herself 
hoarse  with  the  name  of  Byron ;  the 


printed  copies  of  his  *  works'  are 
as  the  sands  of  the  seashore  for 
number,  and  his  portraits  as  the 
leaves  of  the  forest. 

Yet  there  are  persons — and  we 
believe  neither  few  nor  despicable 
— who  are  deeply  convinced  that 
Byron,  in  spite  of  his  brilliant 
abilities,  is  not  one  of  those  to  whom 
fi,  National  Monument,  in  token  of 
gratitude  and  admiration,  ought  to 
be  raised.  His  example  is  not  an 
example  to  be  followed  in  any  par- 
ticular. He  neglected  his  inherited 
duties  as  Englishman,  as  landed  pro- 
prietor, and  as  peer  of  the  reahn. 
Throughout  his  career  he  outraged 
and  ridiculed  the  regulations  wluch 
make  human  society  possible,  and, 
worse,  defiled  the  sanctuary  of  the 
human  heart  itself.  His  Book  is 
no  well-spring  of  refreshment,  much 
less  a  fountain  of  healing ;  he  is  the 
poet  of  self-will,  mockery,  and  de- 
spair. 

Perhaps  one  more  sooty  statue 
amid  the  turmoil  of  London  would 
not  matter  much  one  way  or  another; 
but  if  such  things  can  still  be  sup- 
posed te  have  meaning,  wemustaak 
— why  this  ado  about  a  National 
Memorial?  Implorapace — this  was 
the  epitaph  he  envied.  'Rest, 
rest,  perturbed  spirit ! ' 
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rE  new  scheme  for  the  Mobili- 
s&tioii  of  the  Army  is  saoh  a 
TsJoable  step  in  adranoe,  that 
000  ifl  loth  to  analyse  its  errors, 
except  in  a  most  thankful  spirit. 
It  could  scarcely  be  expected 
that  the  first  effort  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Department  would  give  a 
perfect  solution  of  the  chaos  of  diffi- 
Golties  which  might  have  puzzled 
a  Yon  Moltke  or  Von  Bioon.  But 
as  nearly  half  the  force  which 
is  dealt  with  only  exists  upon 
paper,  and  any  defects  which  may 
be  developed  can  still  be  easily 
remedied,  fiiir  and  judicious  criti- 
cism will  but  tend  to  the  public 
advantage. 

TheMohilisation  scheme  must  not 
beconfounded  with  the  Report  of  the 
Oommitiee  for  the  Organisation  of 
the  Army  in  the  Eield.  That  com- 
mittee,  appointed  by  Mr.  Card- 
well,  and  comprising  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  and  other  distinguished 
officers,  sat  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  after  immense  labour  laid  down 
the  principle  of  organisation  for 
aD  English  '  Corps,'  with  the  stores, 
tod  every  requisite  for  its  effective 
maint^umce.  Of  course  the  Intel- 
li$?ence  Department  took  this  as 
their  guide  in  the  scheme  now 
nnderreyiew. 

And  the  great  advantage  of  that 
^<sport,  and  the  plan  that  has  been 
l^sed  upon  it,  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
it  does  not  now  require  an  expert 
to  detect  our  deficiencies.  Whilst 
00  fixed  data  existed  as  to  what 
oonstitnted  a  British  Corps,  Divi- 
sion, or  Brigade,  and  whilst  not 
even  the  commanding  officer  of 
&  Battalion  knew  what  should  be 
its  war  strength,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  £fference8  of  opinion 
listed,  and  that  Members  of  Par- 
liament should  give  up  in  despair 
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any  attempt  to  discover  the  actual 
condition  of  the  Army. 

But  all  this  is  now  perfectly 
simple.  We  know  how  many  Begi- 
ments  of  Cavalry,  Batteries,  and 
Battalions  of  Infantry  exist,  and  the 
estimates  show  their  strength.  We 
know  what  should  be  their  strength 
in  case  of  war,  and  the  reserves 
should  be  more  than  equal  to  the 
balance.  If  they  are  not  so,  we 
can  easily  detect  the  deficiency. 

That  this  deficiency  is  something 
startling,  a  glance  at  the  Army  List^ 
in  which  the  scheme  is  pubHshed, 
will  immediately  show. 

From  this  it  appears  that  we 
have  77  battalions  of  In&ntry  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Judging 
from  the  experience  of  the  autumn 
manoeuvres,  these  battalions  could 
not  turn  out,  fit  for  the  field, 
an  average  of  500  bayonets  each. 
Now,  as  the  field  strength  of  a  bat- 
talion in  time  of  war  is  1,066,  we 
start  with  a  deficiency  of  43,582 
men,  or  more  than  one-half  the 
force  in  the  infantry  alone.  At 
present  the  reserves,  which  have 
never  been  called  up,  are  supposed 
to  amount  to  7,500  men;  but  if 
every  man  answered  to  the  call 
there  would  still  be  wanting  36,082 
men  out  of  a  total  of  82,082. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Militia  the  case 
appears  nearly  equally  hopeless. 
The  militia  returns  prove  that  the 
regiments  detailed  for  corps  or- 
ganisation could  not,  exclusive  of 
their  recruits,  turn  out  an  aver- 
age of  600  strong.  Thus  we  have 
an  additional  deficiency  of  48,464 
men  in  the  militia  regiments  pro- 
posed to  be  mobilised,  without  in- 
cluding those  detailed  for  garrison 
duty. 

With  regard  to  the  Cavalry  to  act 
in  the  field,  these  8  Corps  would  re- 
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quire  48  regiments  able  to  muster 
480  mounted  men  each.  We  have 
only  22  regiments,  and  they  could 
not  on  an  average  (for  the  regi- 
ments are  of  different  strength)  torn 
out  more  than  300  strong.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  apparent  blot  in  the 
whole  scheme  is  the  supplying  this 
deficiency  with  Yeomanry.  If  there 
is  one  arm  that  requires  long  and 
special  training,  it  is  the  Cavalry. 
After  many  attempts  at  a  reserve 
cavalry  system,  the  Gontineotal  ar- 
mies are  one  and  all  coming  to  the 
same  conclusion,  viz.  to  maintain 
their  cavalry  at  a  war  strength, 
and  to  form  a  small  reserve  to 
supply  casualties.  Yet  it  is  ac- 
tually proposed  to  mix  up  with 
regular  troops  raw  caval^  that 
have  had  but  eight  days'  training 
a  year  as  regiments.  The  result 
would  be  not  merely  useless,  but 
positively  dangerous  ;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  yeomanry, 
unlike  the  militia,  can  only  be  em- 
bodied when  invasion  is  imminent, 
and  '  a  hostile  fleet  appearing  on 
our  coasts.'  The  experiment  of 
using  a  small  force  of  yeomanry  at 
autumn  manoeuvres  has  been  tried, 
and  it  has  been  found  utterly  im- 
practicable to  attempt  to  manoeuvre 
them  to  any  advantage  with  regular 
cavalry.  Yet  this  is  the  force  that 
it  is  proposed  to  employ,  in  case  of 
sudden  emergency,  agauist  the 
highly-trained  cavalry  of  the  Con- 
tinent, always  maintained  at  a  war 
strength. 

We  now  come  to  the  Artillery, 
and  it  is  in  this  arm  that  the 
deficiencies  are  the  most  striking. 
The  new  organisation  haa  adopted 
the  Continental  system  of  Reserve 
Ammunition  Colunms.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  It  was  found  in  all 
the  great  battles  of  the  last  war, 
that  whereas  some  batteries  ex- 
pended a  very  large  number  of 
rounds  when  in  action,  the  average 
was  not  considerable,  and  it  was 
therefore  deemed  inexpedient  to 
block  up  the  roads  with  large  re- 
serves of  ammunition  for  each  bat- 


tery, when  a  more  central  reaerre 
of  less  amount  would  suffice. 

The  8  Corps  which  appear  in 
the  Armij  List  would  require  720 
guns,  or  120  batteries.  No  less 
than  63  batteries,  378  guns,  are 
deficient.  Even  the  existing  bat- 
teries are  only  two-thirds  of  their 
war  strength,  and  will  have  no 
complete  reserves  untD  1886,  and 
none  whatever  till  1 882 .  But  there 
is  literaUy  not  a  single  ammunition 
column  existing  for  the  whole 
army ;  and  as  these  Ammanition 
Columns  carry  not  only  the  artillery 
but  the  infantiy  ammunition,  the 
present  state  of  our  army  for  war 
may  be  imagined. 

Let  us  now  tarn  to  the  Engineers. 
We  find  that  each  Corps  requires 
4  Companies  and  Field-park,  i  Pon- 
toon  troop,  and  ^  a  Telegraph  troop. 
There  are  21  companies  with  their 
proportion  of  the  field-park,  7  pon. 
toon  troops,  and  3  telegraph  troopB 
deficient.  It  may  be  urged  that  it 
would  be  unnecessary  that  all  these 
Corps  should  be  complete  in  thePon- 
toon  establishment,  but  if  we  turn 
to  the  ist  Corps  we  find  two  of  ite 
Divisions  on  one  side  of  the  Thames 
and  one  on  the  other ;  thus  pon- 
toons would  appear  to  be  very 
requisite,  at  least  in  this  case.  Bat 
we  do  not  possess  a  suflBcient  Pon- 
toon establishment  for  more  than 
one-fourth  of  even  the  regular  aray 
at  home.  With  raw  troops  a  com- 
plete proportion  of  engineer  com- 
panies and  field  park  would  be  more 
especially  requisite,  and  telegraphic 
communication  would  be  of  abso- 
lute importance. 

The  Military  Police,  which  ap- 
pear so  prominently  and  desirably 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Organisation  of  the  Army  in  the 
Field,  are  entirely  ignored  in  the 
Mobilisation  scheme. 

Having  thus  discovered  the  de- 
ficiencies which  are  developed  by 
the  new  Scheme  of  Mobilisation,  let 
us  now  proceed  to  review  the  errors 
which  are  most  apparent  in  the 
scheme  itself. 
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Of  these  the  most  evident  is  the 
mixing  up,  without  any  regard  to 
system,  of  regolar  troops  with 
militia  and  yeomanry  in  the  same 
corps.  And  here  the  question  pre- 
sents itself.  Are  the  yeomanry  and 
the  militia  battalions,  with  their 
present  short  training,  fit  to  meet 
the  regular  troops  of  the  Continent, 
and  to  manoeuvre  in  the  field 
against  them?  If  they  are,  why 
are  regular  troops  maintained  by 
any  country,  when  economical 
militia  battalions  would  suffice? 
The  question  answers  itself,  and 
the  answer  vitiates  the  whole  details 
of  the  scheme  of  mobilisation. 

The  mixing  up  of  regulars,  mi- 
litia and  yeomanry  in  difibrent 
corps  upon  no  fixed  system  is  a 
defnrture  from  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  re-organisation  of  the  Army, 
and  has  many  other  disadvantages. 
The  combination  of  highly-trained 
and  partially-trained  troops  in  the 
same  corps  is  a  violation  of  all 
modem  and  proved  principles.  The 
great  strength  of  the  German  field 
Army  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the 
noien  composing  it  are  completely 
trained.  Few  armies  in  Europe  are 
trained  for  so  short  a  time  as  the 
German ;  but  it  takes  no  untrained 
men  into  the  field.  Every  link  in 
the  chain  is  of  equal  strength. 
Whereas,  mixing  the  two  descrip- 
tions of  troops  simply  reduces  the 
regulars  to  the  level  of  the  militia. 
This  is  self-evident  on  the  least  con- 
sideration. For,  assume  a  highly- 
trained  brigade,  with  great  march- 
ing and  fighting  power,  combined 
in  a  corps  witSi  partially-trained 
troops.  It  cannot  march  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  corps.  Even 
in  regiments  the  slowest  horses  and 
the  slowest  men  regulate  the  pace 
of  the  whole  body.  A  general  in 
command  of  such  a  force  must 
make  his  arrangements  as  if  all 
were  partially  trained.  He  cannot 
tell  where  the  enemy  may  attack, 
&nd  they  are  not  likely  to  select  his 
hest  troops  as  their  objective  point. 


Thus  evenness  of  quality  in  an 
army  is  one  of  the  first  principles 
of  military  organisation. 

If  an  enemy  landed  in  England 
its  force  would  certainly  consist  of 
highly  -  trained  men.  Could  we 
judiciously  meet  them  with  mixed 
troops  ?  and  why  should  we  do  so, 
with  highly-trained  regulars  lying 
idle  in  our  garrisons  ? 

The  new  scheme  has  one  of  two 
£Etults,  either  it  ignores  the  com- 
bined ofiensive  action  of  the  whole 
of  our  regular  forces,  or  it  involves 
a  separate  and  conflicting  plan  for 
this  when  one  would  suffice. 

If  the  principle  upon  which  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Army  was  framed 
had  been  still  adhered  to,  the  ad- 
vantages would  have  been  manifest, 
namely  4  corps  of  regulars  com- 
plete in  everything  for  active  ser- 
vice at  home  or  abroad;  4  corps 
of  militia  linked  to  the  regulars  by 
corps,  divisions,  and  brigades,  and 
partially  provided  with  artillery, 
&c. ;  4  reserve  corps  of  militia 
ready  to  take  the  places  of  the  first 
4  corps  of  militia  in  caso  they 
should  be  required  in  the  field. 
Here  is  a  regular  chain  of  first  line, 
supports  and  reserves  efiective  for 
either  offence  or  defence.  This  was 
the  framework  of  Mr.  CardwelFs 
scheme  upon  which  all  the  expendi- 
ture on  army  organisation  has  been 
incurred,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it 
should  be  departed  from.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  ignore  the  spirit  of  the 
original  plan,  merely  because,  from 
the  exigencies  of  foreign  service 
and  the  difficulties  of  complete 
localisation,  each  battalion  of  militia 
could  not  replace  in  garrison  the 
regular  battalion  with  which  it  is 
coupled.  K  brigades,  divisions,  and 
corps  were  linked  to  special  garri- 
sons, every  brigade  of  militia  would 
know  the  garrison  it  should  join  if 
the  regulars  were  ordered  abroad, 
and  the  rendezvous  that  it  should 
repair  to  if  required  for  the  field  in 
case  of  invasion. 

And    the    rendezvous    for    the 
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militia  corps  should  be  a  previouslj- 
selected  and  entrenched  position. 

Bat  this  mixing  up  is  not  the 
only  error,  for  we  find  12  bat- 
talions of  reg^ars  lefl  in  the  gar- 
risonSy  whilst  the  dep6t  battalions 
are  entirely  ignored.  That  there  is 
a  good  show  of  reason  in  this, 
whilst  no  reserves  exist  to  complete 
the  latter,  it  must  be  confessed. 
Bat  if  the  British  Army  were  a 
reality,  and  if  the  organisation  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Cardwell  actaally 
existed,  it  is  evident  that  the  depdt 
battalions  would  be  raised  to  an 
effective  strength  by  the  calling  ap 
of  the  reserves,  and  could  imme- 
diately replace  the  line  battalions 
in  their  respective  garrisons,  thus 
setting  the  whole  regular  army  free 
for  active  service  in  the  field. 

Here  we  again  detect  how  utterly 
incomplete  our  present  system 
would  prove  if  it  had  to  stand  the 
test  of  war. 

Of  course  the  stereotyped  reply 
may  be  given  relative  to  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  regular  troops: 
that  the  short  service  system  will 
not  be  in  complete  working  order 
for  the  in&ntry  before  1882,  nor  for 
the  cavalry  until  1886.  But  it  may 
be  pertinently  asked  whether  we 
can  afford  to  remain  with  our  Army 
in  a  perfectly  inefi&cient  state  for 
want  of  reserves  for  the  next  ten 
years  ?  With  r^ard  to  the  militia, 
no  one  has  ventured  to  proponnd 
how  the  gaps  in  its  ranks  are  to  be 
filled  by  voluntary  enlistment ;  and 
when  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  alluded  to  a  modified 
ballot  for  this  branch,  as  possibly 
being  forced  upon  us  at  no  distant 
date,  he  evidently  spoke  from  the 
militia  returns,  which  prove  the 
utier  impossibility  of  maintaining 
this  force  at  its  established  strength, 
and  that  established  strength  is  fisir 
below  what  would  be  required  had 
these  regiments  to  take  the  field. 

Although  England  for  centuries 
has  not  been  seriously  invaded, 
still  the  system  proposed  was  tried 


in  Ireland  when  a  small  hostile  force 
landed  there  during  the  great  war ; 
and  the  British  Army  so  composed 
was  utterly  routed  by  French  regolar 
troops  of  only  about  a  third  of  its 
strength.  And  it  should  also  be 
remembered  that  the  militia  then 
employed  had  received  a  longer 
training  than,  considering  the  sud- 
denness of  modem  wars,  would  pro- 
bably be  available  in  the  present  day. 

Bjkving  thus  dealt  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  mixing  up  highly-trained 
and  partially-trained  troops,  let  ns 
now  consider  the  way  in  which  tbis 
has  been  effected.  There  appears 
to  have  been  no  rule  which  has 
acted  as  a  guide  in  this  respect,  for 
almost  every  corps  differs.  The 
dispatch  of  even  one  corps  on  ser- 
vice abroad  throws  the  whole  system 
out  of  gear.  Nominally,  the  ist 
corps  has  been  kept  ready  for  this 
purpose.  But  imagine  the  feelings 
of  the  Buckinghamshire,  Hertford- 
shire, and  West  Kent  Yeomaniy  at 
finding  themselves  some  day  under 
sudden  orders  for  China.  Yet  if 
they  were  withdrawn  the  corps 
would  be  deficient  in  its  divisioiuJ 
cavalry.  It  will  be  seen  on  exami- 
nation that  the  sending  of  i  corps 
abroad  interferes  with  3  corps; 
whilst  the  despatch  of  3  corps 
of  regulars  (and  we  could  scarceljr 
hope  to  operate  with  any  eflfect  with 
less  in  case  of  a  general  war)  would 
break  up  the  whole  organisation. 

For  example,  supposing  that  the 
ist  corps  were  ordered  abroad,  it 
must  be  replaced  in  the  garrisons 
by  a  mixed  corps,  and  draw  npon 
another  corps  for  its  divisional 
cavalry.  But  this  would  vacate 
fresh  garrisons,  so  a  part  of  ft  31^ 
corps  must  be  called  upon.  Imagine 
3  corps  of  regulars  being  re- 
quired, and  the  utter  dislocation 
of  the  whole  scheme  is  at  once 
evident. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  strate- 
gical positions  occupied  by  the 
different  supposed  corps  and  divi- 
sions.     The  ist  corps,  which  it  is 
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presQmed  wonld  be  first  for  foreign 
senice,  has,  as  before  obsenred,  two 
of  its  divisions  on  one  side  of  the 
Thames  and  one  on  the  other.  It 
has  a  division  at  Gravesend,  an- 
other at  Chelmsford,  and  a  third  at 
Colchester,  with  the  cavalry  brigade 
at  Maldon. 

Why  Aldershot  should  not  form 
tlie  head-qnarters  of  the  ist  corps 
for  embarkation  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive.  It  is  onr  great  camp 
where  the  troops  are  in  the  habit 
of  moving  together  in  large  bodies, 
and  where  every  convenience  exists 
for  oollecting  and  organising  the 
corps.  It  lies  within  easy  reach  of 
Portsmouth  and  Southampton,  the 
two  most  convenient  ports  for 
emharkation.  All  its  batteries  of 
artUiery  are  either  at  Aldershot  or 
near  to  the  southern  ports  of  em- 
barkation, whilst  a  part  of  the 
Mtilleiy  of  the  ist  corps  is  at 
Sheffield  and  Newcastle. 

Taming  to  the  2nd  corps  we 
^  its  ist  division  at  Aldershot, 
the  2nd  at  Ghiildford,  and  the  3rd 
at  Dorking.  Curiously  enough, 
the  cavalry  brigade  for  this  corps 
appears  at  Lewes,  east  of  Brighton, 
and  as  the  cavalry  brigade  of  the 
5th  corps,  which  stands  on  its 
right,  is  away  at  Yeovil  in  Somer- 
setshire, there  seems  a  very  con- 
Biderable  gap  between  the  two. 

The  3rd  army  corps  (Croydon) 
lias  its  ist  division  at  Croydon,  the 
2nd  at  Bed  Hill,  and  the  3rd  at 
Tunbridge  Welk,  with  the  cavaby 
hrigade  at  Ashford. 

The  4th  is  the  Irish  Corps 
(Dublin),  and  has  its  ist  division 
at  Dublin,  the  2nd  at  the  Curragh, 
and  the  3rd  at  Cork,  with  its 
cavalry  at  the  Curragh. 

The  5th  (Salisbury)  has  its  ist 
division  at  Salisbury,  its  2nd  at 
Warminster,  and  its  3rd  at  Glou- 
cester,  with  its  cavalry  at  Yeovil. 

Tho  3rd  division  appears  to  be 
•eparated  by  a  great  distance  from 
^e  rest  of  the  corps  in  case  of 
concentration. 


The  6th  corps  (Chester)  has  its 
ist  division  at  Chester,  the  2nd  at 
Liverpool,  and  the  3rd  at  Man- 
chester. The  cavalry  brigade  is  at 
Crewe.  Why  it  should  be  in  rear 
of  the  in&ntry  may  at  first  sight 
appear  extraordinary,  but  as  on 
examination  it  will  be  found  to  be 
composed  entirely  of  yeomanry, 
this  arrangement  would  seem  de- 
sirable. 

The  7th  corps  (York)  has  its 
ist  division  at  York,  its  2nd  at 
Northampton,  and  the  3rd  at  Dar- 
lington. Here  again  there  seems 
to  be  a  great  separation  of  divisions. 
The  cavalry  brigade  of  this  corps, 
curiously  enough,  for  it  is  composed 
principally  of  regulars,  turns  up  at 
Doncaster. 

The  8th  corps  (Edinburgh)  has 
its  ist  division  at  Edinburgh,  its 
2nd  at  Glasgow,  and  its  3rd  at 
Melrose,  with  its  cavalry  l^gade, 
all  yeomanry,  judiciously  in  rear  at 
Musselburgh. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  examine 
the  composition  of  the  several  corps 
we  shall  find  a  curious  state  of 
confusion.  The  ist  corps  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  regulars,  except 
that  it  takes  in  3  regiments  of 
yeomanry  as  divisional  cavalry. 
The  2nd  has  two  divisions  of  re- 
gulars, but  3  regiments  of  yeo- 
manry as  divisional  cavalry.  The 
3rd  I  division  of  regulars,  but 
yeomanry  for  its  divisional  cavalry. 
The  4th  7  battalions  of  the  line, 
and  sdl  its  cavalry  regulars.  The 
5th  5  battalions  of  regulars,  bat 
yeomanry  for  its  divisional  cavalry. 
The  6th  i  brigade  (3  battalions) 
of  regulars,  and  all  its  cavalry  are 
yeomanry.  The  7th  i  brigade 
of  regulars,  and  yeomarry  for  its 
divisional  cavalry.  The  8th  i 
brigade  of  regulars,  and  all  its 
cavalry  yeomanry. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  upon 
what  system  these  extraordinary 
differences  occur. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  garrison 
forces  we  find    12    battalions    of 
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regular  troops  doing  garrison  dnty; 
whilst  Chatham,  perhaps  the  most 
important  strategical  position  in 
the  kingdom,  is  left  without  a 
garrison  at  all,  and  with  nothing 
bat  a  large  staff  of  officers.  This 
is  evidently  an  oversight.  The 
militia  and  volunteers  forming  these 
garrisons  have  no  kind  of  organisa- 
tion whatever,  either  corps,  divi- 
sional, or  brigade,  and  a  ftirther 
organisation  of  the  artillery  would 
appear  desirable;  thus,  for  instance, 
IHlbury,  including  only  Tilbury, 
Gravesend,  Coalhouse,  Shommeade, 
and  Cliffe  Forts,  has  3  regular 
garrison  batteries,  3  regiments, 
militia,  artillery,  and  the  whole  of 
the  volunteer  artillery  regiments  of 
Middlesex. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find 
that,  including  militia  and  volun- 
teers, the  guns  of  all  the  forts  and 
fortified  lines  of  the  United  King- 
dom could  be  fully  manned. 

The  unnecessary  distance  which 
some  militia  battalions  traverse  in 
case  of  mobilisation  requires  con- 
siderable correction ;  for  instance, 
the  Ayr  and  Wigtown,  the  Renfrew, 
and  the  Royal  Perth  militia  find 
themselves  at  Dorking ;  whilst  the 
Huntingdon  turn  up  at  Darlington, 
and  the  Hertford,  Bedford,  and 
Cambridge  militia  appear  at  New- 
castle; thus  actually  crossing  the 
brigade  coming  all  the  way  from 
Scotland  to  Dorking.  At  the  same 
time  the  East  and  North  York  are 
making  their  way  to  Melrose. 
Two  regiments  from  the  Tower 
Hamlets  within  a  march  of  Dorking 
appear  at  Grloucester. 

The  immense  distances  travelled 
by  the  regular  troops  is  quite  as 
striking ;  for  the  8th  and  21st  Foot 
from  Fermoy  and  Butte vant,  in 
Ireland,  turn  up  at  Colchester,  in 
the  East  of  England,  whilst  the 
17th,  50th,  and  1 00th  fix)m  the 
Curragh,  Birr,  and  Kilkenny,  in  the 
heart  of  Ireland,  appear  at  Chelms- 
ford. The  system  of  moving  Irish 
militia  to  England   and  replacing 


them  by  English  and  Scotch,  is  no 
doubt  dictated  by  sound  principles; 
but  here  again,  many  of  these 
battalions  go  overmuch  unnecessary 
ground;  for  instance,  the  Galway 
militia  appears  at  Hordham,  in 
Surrey,  whilst  the  North  and  South 
Down  make  their  way  to  York. 
Erratic  movements  of  the  artil- 
lery are  not  so  striking,  but  B 
Battery  ist  Brigade  from  Preston 
turns  up  at  York,  although  the 
troops  at  Preston  and  Manchester 
have  no  artillery. 

That  such  mistakes  should  creep 
into  this  first  attempt  is  by  no 
means  to  be  wondered  at.  The 
labour  of  working  out  such  a  scheme 
from  a  chaotic  organisation,  such  as 
the  British,  can  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined .  Most  of  the  regular  troops  are 
quartered  in  the  South  of  England, 
whilst  the  militia  regiments  are  of 
course  thickest  in  the  most  populous 
localities,  such  as  Lancashire  and 
Middlesex.  This  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culty. But  nearly  all  these  defects 
would  have  disappeared  if  tbe 
system  of  forming  the  regular 
troops  and  militia  into  distinct  corps 
had  been  adopted  throughout. 

And  certainly  the  volunteers  ap- 
pear to  have  been  slurred  over  in  a 
way  which  they  scarcely  deserve. 
It  is  true  that  certain  garrisons  are 
indicated  to  which  detachments 
may  repair  in  case  of  emergency, 
but  no  organisation  is  vouchsafed 
to  them.  Now  the  volunteer  regi- 
ments furnish  the  only  battalions 
whose  ranks  would  certainly  be 
fall  in  case  of  invasion.  Whatever 
doubts  or  certainties  there  may  be 
relative  to  gaps  in  the  militia  and 
the  regulars,  there  would  be  none 
in  the  volunteers.  They  create 
their  own  reserve  by  men  constantly 
passing  in  and  passing  out  of  their 
ranks,  and  that  nearly  every  man 
who  had  ever  served  in  the  volun- 
teers would  rejoin  in  case  of  invasion 
is  beyond  questidn.  Their  battalions 
would  in  consequence  be  immedi- 
ately swelled  to  more  than  a  foil  war 
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strength.  Such  a  mass  of  new  volmi- 
teers  would  flock  in  that  2nd  batta- 
lions could  easily  be  raised  at  their 
respective  head- quarters,  and  the 
regiments  wonld  be  only  too  ready- 
to  march  as  regiments  wherever 
their  services  might  be  required, 
instead  of  merely  furnishing  de- 
tachments to  certain  gamsons. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  more  atten- 
tion has  not  been  paid  to  applying 
Uie  corps  organisation  to  this  foroe, 
the  only  one  we  can  rely  upon 
being  complete  in  men. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
supply  volunteer  corps  with  regular 
artillery  or  engineers,  but  once  give 
them  a  corps  oi^nisation,  and 
show  them  in  what  they  were  de- 
fectiFe,  and  they  would  soon  begin 
to  create  those  branches  in  which 
thej  would  find  themselves  defi- 
cient. England  is  not  a  country 
requiring  a  large  proportion  of 
cavalry,  and  the  volunteer  force 
might  increase  the  number  of  their 
useful  guns  of  position  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent. 

The  present  scheme  seems  at  the 
same  time  to  aim  at  too  much  and 
too  little.  We  have  no  organisation 
of  oar  small  Regular  Army  that 
could  enable  ns  to  take  the  field  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  We  have 
8  weak  corps,  of  which  one 
half  are  deficient  in  artillery,  three- 
fourths  of  which  are  deficient  in 
engineers  and  transport,  and  the 
whole  are  nnsupplied  with  the 
absolutely  necessary  ammunition 
columns  and  the  much  required 
military  police. 

Yet  in  the  United  Kingdom  we 
have  77  battalions  of  regulars,  130 
lattaliona  of  militia,  and  203  of 
Tolnnteers;  in  all  410  battalions. 
This  wonld  be  sufficient  for  more 
than  19  corps,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  organisation  of 
4e  volunteers  into  corps  would  &- 
cilitate  concentration ;  for  instance, 
in  place  of  a  mass  of  volunteer 
detachments  swarming  into  Ports- 
i&OQth,    and    having    to    be  then 


formed  into  battalions,  brigades, 
and  divisions,  how  much  simpler 
it  would  be  to  order  a  particular 
corps  of  volunteers  to  that  point. 

If  the  country  sits  down  and 
believes  that  because  this  scheme  of 
mobilisation  has  been  framed,  the 
troops  composing  it  exist,  this  will 
only  increase  a  delusion ;  but  if  the 
scheme  forms  the  prelude  to  a  more 
general  and  complete  embodiment  of 
the  great  mass  of  military  forces  in 
which  this  country  abounds,  and 
gives  them  beforehand  cohesion,  and 
the  organisation  into  which  they 
must  fall  if  brought  together  in 
large  bodies,  it  will  be  a  boon  of 
incalculable  value.  That  it  will 
induce  the  country  to  supply  the 
extraordinary  deficiencies  that  have 
been  developed,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt.  Those  deficiencies  lie 
principally  in  the  want  of  strength  of 
our  cavalry  regiments,  the  absence 
of  complete  reserves  until  i886, 
and  the  paucity  of  field  batteries ; 
the  extreme  deficiency  in  the  tele- 
graph troops,  pontoon  troops,  and 
engineer  train ;  the  entire  absence 
of  ammunition  columns  and  military 
poHce;  the  low  establishment  of 
our  infantry  battalions,  whilst  the 
reserves  are  incomplete  and  never 
likely  to  reach  one-half  the  strength 
that  was  contemplated,  and  on 
which  the  re-organisation  of  the 
Army  was  framed  ;  the  entire 
absence  of  any  reserve  to  com- 
plete our  militia  battalions  to  a 
war  footing,  in  case  of  emergency, 
and  the  absence  of  any  plan 
for.  so  doing.  The  remedy  is 
not  far  to  seek.  We  adopted  the 
short-service  system  on  a  low  peace 
establishment,  and  hoped  to  create 
an  army  without  first  raising  it. 
The  price  of  labour  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  we  have  not  raised 
the  pay  of  the  soldier,  present  or  pro- 
spective, in  a  proportionate  degree. 

We  can  hope  for  no  way  of  com- 
pleting the  militia  except  by  the 
ballot,  which,  although  the  law  of  the 
land,  is  supposed  to  be  unpopular. 
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and  therefore  no  one  takes  the 
trouble  to  show  the  country  how 
lightly  it  would  press  in  completing 
the  present  deficiencies  if  com- 
bined with  voluntary  enlistment, 
and  a  system  of  substitutes. 

That  something  must  be  done 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
country  has  elected  to  hold  to  the 
system  of  voluntary  entistment  for 
the  regular  forces,  and  to  refuse 
conscription.  It  is  right,  but  it  must 
pay  the  price.  To  spend  nearly 
fifteen  millions  a  year  on  the  army 
estimates,  and  to  refuse  the  last  two 
millions  that  would  keep  the  whole 
machine  in  thorough  working  order 
is  false  economy. 

The  estimates  of  Germany,  of 
France,  and  of  Russia  have  nearly 
doubled  within  the  last  decade. 
Although  the  British  revenue  has 
been  depressed  for  the  past  two 
years,  we  should  remember  that  it 
has  been  progressively  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  three  millions  a  year  for 
many  years  before.  The  greater 
part    of  that   increase    has    been 


devoted  to  a  redaction  of  taxation, 
and  the  country  stands  financially 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition 
than  any  power  in  the  world.  Yet 
at  the  same  time  the  horuEon  looks 
far  from  clear.  We  have  immense 
interests  at  stake,  and  are  always 
ready  when  the  emergency  comes 
to  spend  with  a  lavish  hand ;  but  let 
us  remember  that  science,  steam  and 
railvTays  have,  on  the  whole  fortu- 
nately, conduced  to  make  war  short, 
sharp,  and  decisive,  and  that  it  is 
the  careM  previous  preparation,  and 
not  the  wasteful  expenditure  when 
too  late,  that  now  paves  the  way  to 
success. 

If  in  the  preceding  pages  the 
defects  in  the  scheme  of  mobilisation 
have  been  freely  commented  on,  let 
us  give  every  credit  to  that  yonng 
department  that  has  produced  it  as 
its  first  essay,  and  thus  enabled  ns 
to  judge  with  truth  and  accoraoy 
our  many  and  various  shortcomings, 
which  we  have  it  fully  in  our  power 
to  remedy,  if  we  earnestly  try— in 
time. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  HER  COLONIES. 
Bt  a  Victorian. 


ENGLAND'S  colonial  empire, 
and  the  vast  commerce  wnich 
bas  grown  with  it,  are  in  large 
meafiore  the  product  of  the  last 
ha]f*oentiuy.  There  has  been  no 
great  war  in  which  England  has 
been  engaged  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Australian,  the  New  Zealand, 
and  of  most  of  the  Sonth  African 
colonies ;  and  eyen  Canada  herself, 
before  the  close  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon's career,  gave  little  promise  of 
tbe  Canada  of  the  present  day. 
Never  therefore,  as  yet,  have  Eng- 
lish statesmen  been  brought  practi- 
cally face  to  face  with  the  question, 
*How  are  we  to  deal  with  our 
colonies  in  the  event  of  another 
big  war,  in  which  vast  armaments 
wonld  be  required  to  be  provided 
by  US  both  for  land  and  sea  ?  Shall 
we  continue  the  connection  with 
them  on  any  terms  ?  Shall  we  be 
expected  to  defend  them  if  attack- 
ed? Shall  we  be  able  to  do  so, 
even  if  we  are  willing  ?  Will  it  be 
worth  the  cost,  even  if  we  are 
able?'  No  amount  of  sentiment 
will  meet  such  questions.  They 
must  be  dealt  with  in  the  'diy 
%bt'  of  reason ;  for  they  are  ques- 
tions which,  when  fairly  foUowed 
up,  lead  us  to  considerations  which, 
according  as  they  are  dealt  with,  may 
materially  affect,  for  good  or  ill, 
the  welfare,  and  possibly  the  in- 
tegrity, of  the  British  Empire. 
Were  it  possible  to  justify  the 
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policy  of  the  '  peace  at  any  price ' 
party — ^if  such  a  party  now  exist — 
it  would  be  the  tremendous  magni- 
tude of  the  issues  of  war,  for  the 
people  of  this  country;  for  Eng- 
land's very  existence  as  a  people  is 
now  so  complicated  and  interwoven 
with  every  part  of  the  world, 
through  her  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  interests,  that  any  event 
which  greatly  disturbs  those  inte- 
rests must  strike  at  her  very  heart. 
She  is  not  a  country  all  whose 
population  could  be  maintained  by 
and  from  her  own  soil ;  or,  if  it 
could,  only  by  vast  and  difficult 
changes  in  her  system,  which  would 
come  slowly  into  operation.  A 
large  portion  of  her  food,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  material  where- 
with she  is  clad,  come  from  other 
lands,  purchased  by  the  products 
of  her  innumerable  factories  and 
workshops.  Any  disturbing  cause, 
therefore,  affecting  her  commerce 
must  in  turn  tell  on  her  manufac- 
tures, and  even  partial  paralysis  of 
these  would  take  away  the  bread 
of  millions  of  her  population. 
England,  therefore,  thus  spread  out 
over  the  globe,  feels  herseK  under 
a  terrible  necessity,  by  all  lawful 
means — whether  by  purchase  of  a 
right  of  way  througn  canals  at  a 
cost  of  four  millions,  or  by  main- 
tenance  of  great  armaments — to 
provide  at  least  for  self-preserva- 
tion.    Assuming    that    the    means 
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and  the  public  apirit  of  our  people 
could  be  relied  on  for  the  providing 
of  these  armaments,  would  pros- 
perity in  peace  and  success  in  war 
be  more  easily  secured  with  or 
without  our  colonies  remaining 
portions  of  the  British  Empire  ? 

This  question  may  perhaps  be  al- 
most answered  by  another — 'Would 
England  be  stronger,  having  the 
command  and  the  free  and  unre- 
stricted use  of  all  the  colonial 
ports,  than  she  would  be  were 
she  excluded  from  them  ? '  Her 
ships  of  war  being  everywhere, 
everywhere  would  they  require 
bases  of  operation  not  only  for  re- 
fitting, and  recruiting,  and  protect- 
ing her  commerce,  but  also  as 
stations  whence  they  might  with 
advantage  sally  out  for  the  purpose 
of  harassing  an  enemy.  Priva- 
teers also,  those  '  wolves  of  the 
sea,'  would  be  fitted  out  and  licensed 
from  every  colonial  port,  and  would 
sweep  the  Southern  Ocean  of  any 
hostile  merchantmen.  The  colonies 
would  thus  become  outlying  for- 
tresses of  Britain's  strength,  to  an 
ezt^fit  undreamt  of  in  this  time 
of  peace.  An  Alahama  and  a  She- 
nandoah, as  we  know,  almost  cleared 
the  Southern  Ocean  of  the  Federal 
merchantmen  ;  and  in  like  manner 
our  colonial  privateers,  in  scores, 
might  be  as  valuable  an  aid  to 
England  as  armies  in  the  field  or 
fleets  at  sea.  Thus  far,  it  would 
appear  that  England  must  be  very 
materially  stronger  by  the  retention 
than  by  the  abandonment  of  her 
colonies. 

But  those  who  advocate  aban- 
donment say — *If  relieved  of  our 
dependencies,  we  should  be  under 
no  responsibility  to  defend  them; 
and  shaking  off  this  liability,  how 
many  risks  of  misunderstanding 
with  other  powers  might  we  not 
avoid,  and,  at  least,  how  much 
money  might  we  not  save!*  This 
is  an  argument  which  has  been 
very  commonly  urged,  and  it  is 
one  much  believed  in  by  the  Sepa- 


rationists;  but  it  is  an  argument 
which  loses  much  of  its  plausi- 
bility when  we  bring  it  to  the  test 
of  facts. 

As    I    have    already    observed, 
England's  commerce  being  every- 
where, the  protection  to  her  com- 
merce must  be  equally  ubiquitoos. 
As  her  cruisers  would  be  required 
in  every  sea,  and  almost  for  mount- 
ing guard  over  every  port  of  every 
sea,  they  would  be  equally  costly 
whether  on  the  outside  or  in  the 
inside  of  colonial  harbours.    Were 
England  to  shake  ofi^  her  colonies 
then,  she  would  abandon  any  ad- 
vantage she  might  derive  from  the 
free  run  of  their  ports,  and  yet  she 
would  save  little  or  nothing  by  the 
operation.     In  every  aspect  of  the 
case,  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  gain,  still  less  what  additional 
strength  or  security,   could  accrne 
to  England  by  ridding  herself  of 
the     colonies,     although    possihly 
the  colonies  would  become  safer  by 
separating  their  fortunes  from  those 
of  the  mother-country. 

For  the  colonies — and  especially 
the  Australian  colonies — being  quite 
outside  the  orbit  of  European  diplo- 
macy, and  never  likely  of  them- 
selves to  be  involved  in  European 
quarrels,  may,  so  far  as  their  own 
affairs  are  concerned,  remain  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  The 
only  war  risks  they  can  be  exposed 
to  must  come  from  their  connection 
with  the  mother-country.  Of  this 
truth  they  are  so  intimately  per- 
suaded, that  a  strong  party  in  the 
Australian  colonies  demand  that 
they  shall  be  allowed  to  be  neutral 
in  the  event  of  England  becoming 
involved  in  a  European  war.  In- 
fluential portions  of  their  press 
have  repeatedly  insisted  on  this 
position,  and  even  the  Ijegislatnre 
of  Victoria,  through  a  section  of 
its  body  called  *  The  Federal  Com- 
mittee,* some  years  back,  urged  the 
same  point.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  their  arp^ments  are  with- 
out weight.     They  say  that  ther 
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hare  no  voice  in  England's  foreign 
policj;   that  tbej  nave  no  more 
control  over  England's  difierences 
with  other  powers  than  they  have 
oyer  the  movements  of  the  planetary 
bodies ;  that  they  have  no  direct 
interest  whatever  in  these  difier- 
eoces,  and    therefore    should   not 
stand  accountable  for  them.     Spe- 
cious, however,  as  are  these  argu- 
ments, they  cannot  prevail  whilst 
the  present  relations  exist;  for  could 
the  Australians    obtain    the    boon 
they  seek,    they    might    as   well 
become  altogether  independent  of 
the  British  crown.     The  very  re- 
quest itself    involves     a     conti*a- 
diction  iu  terms,  and  in  effect  asks 
that  they  may  be  regarded  by  the 
British  Empire,    and    by    foreign 
powers  alike,   as  an    independent 
dependency,  which  is  a  supposition 
Jiot  to  be  discussed. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
tbat  those  who  advocate  this  form 
of  limited  liability  are,  after  all, 
in  an  ineffectual  minority  in  the 
colonies,  and  that  the  great  majo- 
ntj  of  the  colonists  consider  that, 
whilst  the  partnership  exists,  it 
should  he  complete  to  all  intents 
*nd  purposes. 

Proud  of  the  Imperial  connection, 
they  occasionally  expatiate  on  the 
glory  of  remaining  a  member  of 
a  great  empire,  as  compared  with 
fhe  ingloriousness  of  becoming  an 
uiconsiderable,  though  separate. 
State.  They  seem  to  feel  that  it 
is  better  to  trust  to  the  prudence 
of  Imperial  policy  than  to  be  alto- 
gether independent  of  it ;  and  they 
never  apparently  have  cared  to 
enquire  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
^ory  for  which  they  contend,  or 
^hat  the  probable  extent  of  that 
Imperial  protection  on  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  rely. 

In  considering  this,  it  behoves 
them  to  sympathize  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  difficulties  which 
England  might  have  before  her, 
were  she  unhappily  committed  to 
*nother  great  war.     It  is  probably 


because  past  Ministries  have  so  dis- 
tinctly   foreseen    and  appreciated 
these  difficulties,  that  they  have  at 
times  displayed  what,  to  less  re- 
sponsible and  possibly  less  thought- 
ful persons,  may  have  appeared  to 
be  a  spiritless,  and  even  pasillani- 
mous,  foreign  policy.  For  whatsoever 
other  consequences  may  come  of  a 
war,    there    is     one     consequence 
which  is  inevitable— its  cost.  Great 
Britain,  at  the  present  moment,  is 
uneasy  under  the  interest  payable 
on  her  seven  hundred  millions  or  so 
of  debt.     Another  war  would  soon 
run  this  amount  up  to  twice,  or 
thrice,  the  existing  amount.     And 
although  the  principal  might  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  be  shifted  to 
unborn  generations,  until  they  re- 
fuse to  be  buried  under  mountains 
of  debt  not  of  their  own  making, 
the  pi*esent  generation  could    not 
equally  shuffle  off  the  payment  of 
the  immediately  accruing  interest. 
New  taxes  for  such  interest  would 
have  to  be  raised  at  any  rate ;  taxes 
of   which   all    classes    must    bear 
their  respective   shares.      But    all 
classes — especially  the  poorer — are 
not     heroical     under    exceptional 
pressure,  and  large  portions  of  our 
taxpayers    are  very   slow  in    per- 
ceiving   or    caring    for    anything 
beyond    immediate    consequences ; 
and  so,  what  with  increased  taxa- 
tion, diminished  trade,  consequent 
diminished    employment,    possible 
bad    harvests,    a    prolonged    war 
might  prove  a  truly  heavy  and  pro- 
longed   tribulation    to  the    whole 
British  people — rulers  and    ruled. 
What,  then,  if  Britain's  power  failed 
even    adequately    to    protect    her 
commerce,  dispersed  as  it  is  over 
the  earth  ;  and  what,  if  she  could 
not  spare  sufficient  armaments  for 
the  protection  of  her  colonies:  so 
much  the  worse  for  her,  and  more 
particularly  so  much  the  worse  for 
them.      Belying   perhaps    on    the 
mother-country,  they  may  not  have 
armed    themselves;   and,  like   the 
ancient  Britons,  when  left  to  their 
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own  resources  bj  the  Bomans,  the 
colonists  might  aiscover,  when  too 
late,  how  mnch  better  is  prepared 
isolation  than  blind  dependence  on 
others,  who  may  fail  their  dependent 
friends  at  their  utmost  need. 

Those,    however,  who    rely    on 
Imperial     assistance     are     always 
ready    to    qnote    Lord  Granville's 
cheering  assurance — once  given  in 
an  after-dinner  speech — that  Eng- 
land would    spend   her  last    ship 
and  her  last  shilling  in  defence  of 
her  colonies.     To  which  assurance, 
doubtless  as  sincere  as  most  similar 
utterances  are,  we   need  only  ob- 
serve that    it    was    an    assurance 
given  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
and  under  circumstances  imposing 
no  particular  responsibiliiv  on  the 
speaker.    Besides,  Lord  Granville 
spoke  only  for  himself,  and  it  was 
matter  of  notoriety,   that    at    the 
very  time  he  uttered  these  cheering 
words,   more  than  one  of  his  col- 
leagues  held  very  different  views. 
Last  ships  and  last  shillings,  al- 
though, as  ornaments  to  an  after- 
dinner    speech,  as    cheap    as    the 
diamonds  and  pearls  in  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield's  family  picture,  be- 
come very  serious,  substantial,  and 
costly  things,  when  they  are  really 
wanted — t.e.  in  time  of  war.      It 
cannot  be  forgotten  that,  during  the 
whole  of  the  Crimean  war,  were 
was  no  Imperial  naval  force  of  any 
account  on  the  Australian  station ; 
and  Melbourne  was   once    almost 
frightened  out  of  her  wits  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Qreat  Britain,  which 
coming  up  the  port  at  night,  and 
firing  an  exultant  broadside  to  cele- 
brate her  release  from  quarantine, 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  Melbourne 
citizens  mshed  about   the    streets 
convinced    that    their    town    was 
about  to  experience  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  a  Russian  man-of-war.     The 
colonists  heard  nothing  of  last  ships 
or  of  last  shillings  in  those  days ; 
and  even  first  ships,  wherever  they 
might  be,  were  not  then  to  be  seen 
in  the  golden  port  of  Melbourne. 


If  ^  last  ships  and  last  shillings/ 
then,  must  be  accepted  as  merely 
the  rhetorical  ornaments  of  a  f  estiye 
speech,  the  talk  about  tbe  gloiy  of 
being  part  of  a  great  empire  ig 
much  of   the  same    unsubstantial 
and  unmeaning  character.    What 
part,  under  present  arrangements, 
do  or  can  colonists  play  in  snch  an 
empire,  be  it  what  it  may,  glorious 
or  otherwise  ?     If,  indeed,  we  may 
judge  from  the  empire's  demeanour 
towards  her  colonies,  they  are  re- 
garded by  her — we  deeply  regret  to 
say  it — ^much  as  batlers  and  valets 
are  r^arded,  namely,  as  respectable 
appendages  of   some  great  man's 
establishment.       They    swell    the 
prestige  and  state  of  the  household 
to  which  they  are  attached;  but 
they  exercise  no  power,  they  com- 
mand scant  respect,  and  they  are 
the  subjects  of    a  frigid    civility, 
scarcely  affording  a  decent  varnish 
to  contempt.    And  yet,  compared 
with  the  little  petty  Republics  of 
South  America,  and  even  with  some 
kingdoms,  England's  leading  colo- 
nies are  really  respectable  powers. 
A    Parliamentary    Committee  the 
other  day  elicited  the  fact — easily 
ascertainable  before — that  the  pub- 
lic revenue  of  Honduras  is  about 
100,000^    a    year.       The    annual 
revenue  of  the  colony  of  Victoria 
alone,   the  creation    of   yesterday, 
exceeds  four  millions.      The  little 
toy  kingdom  of  Greece  is  an  in- 
significant   and    stationary   power 
compared   with   Canada,    or  m\h 
any    one    of   the    principal    Aus- 
tralian   colonies,    of    which    Bris- 
bane, Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Ade- 
laide are  the    respectire    capitals. 
Yet,  on  the  strength  of  represent- 
ing a  sovereign  State,  the  Minister 
of  this  little  Greece,  or  of  any  one  of 
these  petty  and  too  fi^uently  in- 
solvent Bepublics,  is  admitted   to 
the  diplomatic  circle  of  the  Conrt 
of  St.  James's  on  equal  terms  with 
the  German  or  French  Ambassador; 
has  a  seat  in  the  diplomatic  box 
assigned  to  him  in  our  Houses  of 
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Parliament;  presents  his  credentials 
in  person  to  the  Queen,  and  is  an 
ever-present  and  prominent  figure 
in  aU  state  ceremonials  or  great 
civic  entertainments  in  which  the 
Lord  Major  delighteth  to  tread  in 
the  steps  of  the   Court.     See,  on 
(he  other  hand,  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  accredited  representatives 
of  onr  greatest  colonies  and  others  of 
their  leading  men.  Only  very  recent- 
ly were  thej  grudgingly  received  at 
Conrt—^smaO  distinction  of  so  dim  a 
character  that  it  has  almost  ceased 
to  be  a  distinction,  and  has  quite 
ceased  to  be  evidence  of  any  par- 
ticular social  standing.    An  Agent- 
General  of  a  colony  (only  another 
name  for  an  ambassador),  if  he  de- 
sire never  so  much  to  hear  a  par- 
^ealiu  debate  in  either  House  of 
Parliament  (a  debate  perhaps  bear- 
ing npon  some  great  colonial  inte- 
rest), must  take  advantage  of  some 
honourable  member's  good  services 
for  the    chance   of  a    place;    for 
his    Agent-General's     position    is 
reoogmsed   at   the   Colonial   Office 
alone,  and  only  there  because   busi- 
ness must  be  done.      A   colonial 
Bishop,  whatsoever  his  virtues,  his 
labours,  or  his  attainments,  is  '  only 
a  colonial.'     In  but  one  instance 
has  a  colonial  prelate    ever  been 
translated  to  an  English  see.     Who- 
ever heard  of  a  colonial  governor  qud 
governor  dining  with  the  Queen  ? 
When,   on  his  return  from  duty, 
were  his    merits,  however    great, 
recognised  by  responsible  home  em- 
ployment?    From  viceroyalty  and 
state  he  drops  down  into  a  pension, 
barely    sufficient    to   sustain    him 
as  a  gentleman,  is    shelved,    and 
forgotten.     Sir  George  Bowen,  the 
present  Grovemor  of  Victoria,  when 
sornmnded  by  past  Governors  at  a 
recent   dinner    given    to    him    at 
Willis's  Booms,  described  himself 
as  *  a  living  dog  among  dead  lions.' 
Indeed,  indications  are  not  want- 
ing which  might  almost  justify  a 
suspicion   that  England  is  rather 
ashamed  than  proud  of  her  colonies. 


The  Melbourne  branch  of  the  Royal 
Mint  in  its  first  dies  had  the  word 
*  Australia'  on  one  side  and,  of 
course,  her  Majesty's  image  on  the 
other;  a  form  of  coin  which  at 
once,  to  whatever  hand  it  came  in  any 
X)art  of  the  world,  showed  the  vast 
extent  of  British  rule,  and  suggested 
(which  was  about  the  only  advan- 
tage accruing  to  the  colony  from 
the  possession  of  a  Mint  at  all)  the 
importance  and  attractiveness  of 
Victoria  as  a  dependency  of  the 
Crown. 

But  this  distinctive  word  '  Aus* 
tralia'  has  been  since,  under  Im- 
perial authority,  got  rid  of,  and 
now  the  Australiaii  sovereign  to 
ordinary  eyes  is  not  distinguisbable 
from  those  coined  on  Tower  Hill. 
A  few  months  back  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
the  present  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  whilst  on  a 
short  visit  to  England,  met,  it  is 
well  known,  with  but  very  scant 
courtesy  and  respect  from .  our 
leading  men  in  office,  a  circumstance 
which  doubtless  must  be  remem- 
bered both  by  himself  and  by  the 
great  colony  he  represented.  Of 
course,  as  one  of  the  after-dinner 
commonplaces  of  the  day,  it  has 
come  to  be  considered  the  correct 
thing  to  refer  to  our '  noble  colonies ' 
as  *  integral  portions  of  the  British 
Empire ' ;  but  everybody  knows 
that,  although  they  are  in  it,  they 
are  not  of  it,  and,  whether  content 
with  their  humble  position  or  not, 
they  may  as  well  plainly  recognise 
it,  and  not  hug  the  delusion  that 
it  is  something  other  than  it  is. 

Puzzling  as  this  Imperial  indif- 
f  erence  respecting  our  colonies  may 
be  to  many  persons,  the  explana- 
tion will  not,  as  I  think,  be  found 
difficult  to  anyone  who  looks  a  little 
carefully  into  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  relations  of  the  mother-country 
to  her  dependencies.  These  depen- 
dencies have  come  into  existence  in 
a  very  quiet  and  unsensational  man- 
ner ;  they  have  become  by  degrees 
large  and  profitable  customers  to 
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our  merchants ;  tliey  have,  as  they 
acqaired  wealth  and  importance, 
afforded  goyemorships  to  gentle- 
men with  sufficient  Parliamentary 
influence  and  social  position;  but 
there  has  never  been  anything 
about  their  history  or  affairs  to 
make  them  objects  of  much  interest 
to  anyone  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  them  by  family  or  by 
other  personal  relations.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  next  to  no  public 
opinion  in  England  respecting  our 
colonies,  and  even  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  the  best  informed  of  our 
public  men  know  little  or  nothing 
about  them.  Even  Mr.  Forster,  an 
ex- Cabinet  Minister,  naively  admit- 
ted a  short  time  back,  in  Edinburgh, 
that '  at  first  he  did  not  find  it  easy 
to  get  reliable  information  as  to 
either  the  actual  or  the  relative 
position  of  these  possessions,  the 
geographical  books  by  no  means 
agreeing;  but  he  had  been  most 
kindly  helped  by  Mr.  Wyld,  who 
had  compiled  for  him  the  maps 
they  had  before  them,  and  had 
given  him  some  statistics  which  he 
thought  worifh  considering.'  Prom 
Mr.  Forster's  expressed  difficulty 
in  obtaining  information  as  to  these 
possessions,  it  is  evident  that  he 
was  unaware  that  the  Royal  Colo- 
nial Institute  and  its  various  and 
abundant  means  of  information 
were  open  to  him,  and  that,  if  these 
were  insufficient,  there  were  no  less 
than  five  Agents- General,  with  offices 


in  London,  any  one  of  whom  could 
have  supplied  at  a  moment's  notice 
all    the    information   Mr.  Forster 
required.     It  is  plain  enongh,  then, 
that,  except  for  such  special  objects 
as  those  which  set  Mr.  Forster  oq 
collecting  information,  our  colonies, 
even  by  the  educated  classes,  are 
merely  lazily  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
outlying  territories    pre-appointed 
by  Providence  to  send  us  gold,  and 
wool,  and  tallow,  and  hides,  and 
preserved  meats,  and  receive  from, 
us,  in  return,  paupers  and  onr  less 
promising  sons,^  whose  outlook  is 
none    of   the    brightest   here.    A 
colony  thus  regarded  by  the  bulk 
of  the   English  community  is   in. 
effect     a     foreign     country,    but 
without      commanding,      in     the 
mother-country,     the    respect    or 
deference    which    the    pettiest   of 
foreign    sovereignties    both    com- 
mands   and    receives.     And    the 
reason    is     pretty     obvious.     We 
undervalue  what  is  our  own ;  more 
especially   we  undorvaloe  it  if  it 
has  been  obtained    without   cost. 
A  young  heir  upon  whom  an  estate 
has    descended    can   never  appre- 
ciate the  pains   by  which  it  was 
acquired.     In  something  after  this 
fisishion  England  has   her  colonies 
in  possession,  and  condescends  to 
retain  them.     Having  nothing  to 
get,  or  to  hope  from  them,  beyond 
what  she   is    already  assured   of, 
she  has  no  special  motive  for  re- 
garding them  with  any  particnlar 


>  Most  startling,  as  i^ell  as  amusing,  nvidences  of  this  truth  occasionally  crop  up  in 
the  Knglish  press.  In  Lfoytfa  Weekly  Newspaper^  of  the  7th  of  November,  1875,  will 
be  found  the  following  very  curious  report  of  a  case  disposed  of,  but  not  tried,  before 
the  Middlesex  Sessions.  The  repetition  of  the  name  in  full  is  not  necessary  to  tha 
present  illustration. 

*  Bobbing    a    Fatheb. —  34,    who    pleaded    guilty   at    the    last  Sessions 

of  stealing  from  his  father*s  house  plate  and  jewellery  to  considerable  value,  ww 
discharged  on  his  father's  and  brother's  bail,  arrangimenU  having  been  made  for 
hie  emigmtion  to  Aueiralia  immtdiattly.*  Transportation  having  been  long  since 
abolished,  how,  may  we  be  allowed  to  ask,  have  the  Bench  of  the  Middlesex  Sessions 
acquired  a  jurisdiction  which  not  even  her  Majesty,  or  her  Majesty's  Govemment,  cad 
now  exercise?  Hero  was  a  felon,  on  his  own  recorded  plea  of  guilty,  allowed  to 
exercise  his  election  to  emigrate  rather  than  undergo  penal  servitude!  The  case 
must  have  been  a  very  bad  one,  too,  for  the  criminal  was  a  mature  one  of  34  years  of 
age,  and  prosecuted  by  his  own  father,  who  would  not  have  been  likelv  to  export  his. 
son  in  this  fashion,  unless  it  was  '  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  with  him/ although, 
likely  to  be  expensive  to  Australia. 
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consideration.    Thus  we  maj  ob- 
serre  tbafc    whenever     a     debate 
comes  up  in  the   House   of   Com- 
mons on  any  colonial  subject,  it  is 
a  signal  for  almost  clearing    the 
benches,  and  the  whole  discussion 
is  left  to  a  few  such  men  as  Pro- 
fessor Fawcetfc,  whose  habits  an4 
studies  baye  led  them  to  estimate 
qaestions,  not  by  the  fugitive  inte- 
rest  attaching  to  them,  but  accord- 
ing to  their  intrinsic  importance. 
But  the  Fawcetts  are  few  and  far 
between;  the  men    indifferent    to 
colonial  interests  are  the  millions. 
This    is    unfortunate     for     those 
hopeful  enthusiasts   who  advocate 
what  they   call     'the    permanent 
nnitj  of  the    empire.'     For  it  is 
almost  a  law  of  nature,  that  the 
pettiest  object  immediately  pressing 
on  the  sympathies  or  exciting  the 
cnriosity  of   the  public,  will,  with 
the  masses  (including  the  govern- 
ing classes)    always    receive     an 
amount  of  attention,    and    excite 
an  interest  which  can  never  under 
ordinary  circumstances  be   evoked 
bj  far  larger  objects,  remote  from 
our  daily  observation. 

The   advocates    for    what    they 
call  Hhe  Permanent  Unity  of  the 
Empire,'  however,  do  not  appear  to 
see,  and  will  not  admit,  that  there 
is  any  force  in  the  above  suggested 
impediments  to  the  realisation  of 
their  views.      They   contend  that 
means  can  yet  be  devised,  not  only 
for  making  the  colonies  interesting, 
but  also,  for  incorporating    them 
with  the  empire ;  that  some  as  yet 
unheard  of   political   machine,   in 
the  nature  of  a  gpreat  Federal  Par- 
liament, may  be  constituted  to  give 
the  colonies  a  share  of  legislative 
action  in    the    empire,    so    as    to 
bring  them  to  the  front,  and  keep 
them  within    the    pale,    as    satis- 
fectorily  as  if  they  were  continuous 
portions  of  British  territory.    Such 
plans  have  been   often    discussed, 
but  what  definite  suggestions  for 
nalising    them    have     ever     been 
ttade  ?  What  is  the  problem  before 


us?  To  make  different  members 
of  an  empire — separated  from  each 
other  by  thousands  of  miles  of 
ocean,  and  having  every  variety 
of  interest  and  objects,  and  liabi- 
lities and  prospects — as  effectually 
represented  in  one  central  Legis- 
lature as  are  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  task  may  not  be  an 
impossible  one,  but  we  yet  wait  the- 
advent  of  the  constructive  genius 
who  will  show  us  the  practical 
means  of  performing  it. 

OriQ  favourite  plan  of  the  Fede- 
falists  is  the  representation  of  the 
colonies  in  the  House  of  Commons,, 
a  suggestion  which  does  not  seem 
to  promise  very  satisfactory  fruits.. 
Could  representatives — we  might 
ask — from  our  colonies  be  sent  to 
the  House  without  making  it  a 
more  unwieldy  body  than  it  is  at 
present?  Whatever  the  number 
of  colonial  members — in  any  case, 
they  could  not  be  very  numerous — 
they  could  hardly  have  very  effectual 
influence  in  or  over  the  general 
machine.  Whether  influential  or 
not,  would  not  the  fact  of  their 
being  there  effectually  bind  the 
colonies  to  everything  decided  in 
the  Chamber  where  they  had  a 
voice?  Would  they  legislate  for 
the  whole  empire,  or  merely  on 
subjects  confined  to  local  interests? 
If  for  the  whole  empire,  could  any 
other  member  of  the  House  be- 
refused  equal  privileges?  Surely 
not ;  and,  then,  how  draw  the  Hno 
between  questions  over  which  a. 
colonial  Legislature  has  and  will* 
always  claim  exclusive  control,  and 
questions  of  a  larger  character? 
Again,  how,  or  where,  independent 
of  such  diflBculties  as  the  above, 
could  we  hope  to  get  these  colonial' 
members  of  a  confederated  Par- 
liament at  all  ?  From  the  colonies, 
or  from  the  mother-country?  If 
from  the  colonies,  they  must  be 
either  paid  or  unpaid.  If  paid,, 
they  would  suffer  disparagement, 
among  the  unpaid  members  of  the 
same  Chamber;    if  unpaid,  where 
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are  the  men  to  be  got,  fit  or  unfit  ? 
Most  colonists  have  local  business 
of  some  kind  to  attend  to;  how 
attend  to  this,  and  also  attend  a 
Parliament  twelve  thousand  miles 
from  their  own  business,  and  from 
their  own  constituents  ?  If  the 
members  be  home  Englishmen,  how 
coald  either  the  Post  Office  or  the 
telegraph  keep  them  informed  as 
to  the  interests  or  wishes  of  such 
distant  constituencies  ?  These,  and 
many  other,  difficulties  at  once 
spring  up,  and  upon  the  mere 
statement  of  them,  show  the  futility 
of  any  suggestion  for  what  is 
called  *a  confederated  Parliament.' 
In  short,  such  a  Parliament,  to 
work  at  all,  calls  for  conditions 
which  do  not,  and  cannot,  exist  in 
such  a  case.  Either  the  territory 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a  confederate 
Parliament  must,  however  exten- 
sive, be  continuous;  or  the  sepa- 
rated portions  must  be  territorially 
sufficiently  close  to  each  other — as 
in  the  instances  of  Qre&t  Britain 
and  Ireland,  or  of  the  United 
States — to  admit  of  Legislature 
and  Executive  being  able  promptly 
and  adequately  to  represent  and  deal 
with  all  the  interests  concerned. 
Such  portions  of  a  territory  as  will 
not  admit  of  this  condition  must 
60oner  or  later  make  other  and 
separate  legislative  provisions  for 
themselves.  To  attempt  to  bring 
the  affairs  of  the  Antipodes  under 
a  Parliament  at  St.  Stephen's  is  an 
attempt  to  melt  distance  into 
proximity,  to  reconcile  the  irre- 
concilable, 'to  solder  close  impos- 
sibilities and  make  them  kiss.' 

Another  plan  which  has  been 
advanced  is  the  providing  of  an 
advising  council  of  some  kind,  whose 
function  should  be  to  keep  colonial 
interests  steadily  under  Imperial 
attention.  Will  this  bear  criticism 
better  than  the  other  ?  Of  whom, 
or  what,  is  such  a  council  to  consist  ? 
What  are  they  to  do  ?  What  power 


or  authority  are  they  to  exercise  ? 
To  whom  responsible?  What  re- 
lations  are  they  to  have  to  the 
mother-country  ?  What  to  the 
colonies  ?  The  suggestion  of  such  a 
council  would  scarcely  seem  to  be 
worthy  of  serious  criticism,  but  that 
it  is  said  to  have  received  &vonrable 
consideration  from  so  respectable 
an  authority  as  Mr.  Froude.  But 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  Mr. 
Froude  has  ever  applied  his  mind  to 
this  task  with  the  critical  closeuess 
of  a  draftsman,  who  has  to  provide 
the  legislative  machinery  for  carrj- 
ing  it  from  theory  into  action.* 

What  then  remains  ?  Is  there  no 
alternative  between  some  one  of  the 
above  plans  or  the  continuance  of 
the  existing  relations  ?  As  yet  no 
other  alternative  has  been  suggested 
save  absolute  separation  from  the 
mother-country,  which  separation, 
conformably  with  the  experience  of 
all  ages,  seems  to  be  inevitable  when 
the  younger  country,  like  a  plum 
being  sufficiently  ripe,  of  itself 
shall  fall  from  the  parent  tree. 

And  possibly  we  are  much  nearer 
such  a  consummation  than  most  of  ns 
have  any  idea  of.  It  depends  upon 
the  mother-country  whether  it  shall 
not  come  at  once — in  the  course  of 
the  next  great  European  war ;  for 
such  a  war  there  will  probably  be,  if 
there  be  any  meaning  in  the  daily 
discussions  which  appear  in  the 
press  of  all  nations,  about  Martini 
Henrys,  powerful  ordnance,  cir- 
cular ironclads,  coast  defences, 
Eastern  questions,  &c.  Hateful, 
therefore,  to  many  worthy  people 
as  is  this  idea  of  separation,  let 
us  look  at  it  a  little  more  closely, 
and  at  the  chances  of  its  coming  to 
pass. 

For  this  purpose  the  reader  may 
consult  with  advantage  two  recent 
deliverances,  one  from  Mr.  Forster, 
M.P.,  and  another  from  the  Times ; 
given  to  the  public  within  a  week 
of  each  other.     The  production  of 


'  We  imdcrstAnd,  on  good  authority,  that  our  contributor  is  mistaken  in  attribnting 
this  riew  to  Mr.  Froude. 
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Mr.  Foni6r--generoii8»  sanmine, 
t  little  BaTDoring  of  *  a  cry^  and 
omeh  ahrinkm'g  from  the  practical — 
▼ill  neyertheless  please  colonists  all 
0T6r  the  world;  tlie  Tfme»' article— 
direct,  outspoken,  and  cynical,  bnt 
as  practical  in  its  way  as  Mr.  Forster 
is  the  zeTers&— will  liave  different 
effects  on  difi^nt  classes  of  colo- 
nists. It  will  disgnst  some  and 
possibly  delight  others.  The  sen- 
sitive under  the  spretcb  injuria 
foma^  a  weakness  in  all  communi- 
ties (and  especiaUj  in  youthful 
ones),  will  feel  disposed  to  resent 
the  contemptuous  tone  of  the  article, 
whilst  the  less  sensitive  and  more 
practical  will  applaud  the  blunt 
and  nnmistakable  frankness  which 
honestly  knocks  on  the  head  the 
'last  ship  and  last  shilling'  delusion, 
let  US  then  look  at  these  two  de- 
hVennoes  a  little  more  closely,  for 
they  represent  diametrically  op- 
posite opinions  and  policies  touching 
the  colonial  question. 

Mr.  Forster  belieyes  in  a  future 
gnnd  federation  of  the  parent  coun- 
try and  her  colonies ;  he  rises  into 
ebqoenoe  as  he  contemplates  '  the 
glorious  possibilities  ef  their  future  ;* 
he  deprecates  and  corrects  the  ex- 
^ggeiations  respecting  their  cost, 
which  he  shows  to  be  trifling,  even 
with  those  which  cost  anything ;  he 
thinks,  and  justly,  that  if  the  con- 
nection  continue,  the  colonies  ought 
to  bear   jointly    with  the  parent 
wnintiy  the  burden  of  their  defen- 
ces, d  they  be  defended  at  all ;  and 
he  says,  •  I  believe  that  our  union 
with  our  colonies  will  not  be  severed, 
l^anse  I  believe  that  we  and  they 
will  more  and  more  prize  this  union, 
and  become  convinced  that  it  can 
be  preserved  only  by  looking  for- 
ward to  association  upaiiegual  terms ; 
ia  other  words,  I  believe  that  our 
colonial  empire  will  kst,  because, 
no  longer  striving  to  rule  our  colo- 
nies as   dependencies,  when   they 
become  strong  enough  to  be  inde- 
pendent^ we  shall  welcome  them  as 
P^itnera  in  a  common  and  mighty 
eapire.    But  if  this  be  all  I  have  to 


say,  why,  I  may  be  asked,  c6me 
here  at  all  ?  Who  talks  now  of  cast- 
ing off  the  colonies  ?  What  more 
popular  cry  at  present  than  the  pre- 
servation of  our  colonial  empire  ?  * 
After  much  more  in  the  same  strain, 
Mr.  Forster  discusses  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  federation;  and  iat  the 
end  of  his  observations,  on  this  point 
he  says,  *  And  now»  if  any  of  you 
has  followed  me  thus  far  in  the 
line  of  thought  I  have  taken,  he 
will,  I  think,  be  ready  with  the 
question — "  If  you  think  this  future 
association  possible,  if  you  see  no 
insuperable  physical  or  moral  bar  to 
prevent  it,  in  what  way  do  you  expect 
it  to  be  formed ;  what  kind  of  fede- 
ration do  you  propose  ?"  My  reply 
is,  "I  am  ready  with  no  proposition. 
I  believe  any  precise  proposition 
would  be  premature." ' 

Now  this  abrupt  dropping  down, 
from  80  eloquent  a  flight,  into  so 
impotent  a  conclusion,  is  certainly 
somewhat  disconcerting,  and  begets 
a  suspicion  that,  after  all,  the  diffi- 
culties he  feels  about  the  federation 
scheme   may  not   be   very   unlike 
those  I  have  just  indicated,  and 
therefore  such  as  he  would  rather 
notdeal  with, regularly,  until  'called 
in  *  to  do  BO.     And,  farther,  when 
he  demands,  *Who   talks  now  of 
casting  off  our  colonies  ? '  we  may 
answer    that    many     respectable 
authorities  talk  of  it ;  that,  besides 
Mr.   Goldwin    Smith,  Sir    George 
Campbell  talks  of  it,  and  the  Times 
talks  of  it,  in  the  very  article  just 
referred  to.     *  The  idea  of  a  Con- 
federation,' says  the  Times ^  'finds 
favour  with  some,  perhaps,  because 
it  reduces  to  the  lowest  the  British 
supremacy.     We  have  rather  inclined^ 
to  the  only  idea  actually  justified  hj^ 
facts, — a»  independence  so  complete 
as  to  render  union  a  voluntary  act  of 
the  purest  loyalty.       But   whether 
the  colonies  be  dependent  or  in^e^' 
pendent,   there   comes  the  contin- 
gency of  war,  and  it  is  with  regftitf 
to  this  that  we  have  often  reminded 
the  colonies  they  will  have  to  look 
after  themselves.      They  certainly 
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can,  they  mnst,  and  they  will.  We 
may  do  our  best,  but  the  issue  may 
depend  on  the  strength  of  the 
colonial  defences.  It  is  oar  daty  to 
dispel  any  remaining  delusion  that 
England  can  cover  all  the  earth 
with  her  wings.  She  is  sorely 
taxed  with  what  she  has  to  do  as 
it  is,  without  being  expected  to  guard 
the  many  thousand  miles  of  coasts 
which  Mr.  Forster  says  have  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  our  race.  Mr.  Forster 
calls  this  mean  and  cowardly.  He 
might  as  well  call  it  cowardly  in  a 
father  if  he  told  his  full-grown  son 
to  take  care  of  himself,  or  of  his  own 
honour,  inasmuch  as  nobody  could 
do  it  for  him.  There  is  noting  so 
disci*editable  as  a  lusty,  boisterous, 
and  self-willed  dependence.  We 
cannot  cover  the  whole  earth  with 
our  wings,  and  it  is  fit  that  the 
truth  should  be  told.' 

Now,  although  it  ia  true  that  the 
colonies  are  not  here  specially  re- 
quested '  to  walk  out,'  no  other  in- 
terpretation  can  reasonably  be 
placed  on  the  above  passage.  Like 
Voltaire,  in  his  ch&teau  at  Femey, 
playfully  telling  a  visitor  who  stayed 
too  long  that  he  laboured  under  a 
delusion  the  opposite  of  Don 
Quixote's,  in  mistaldng  castles  for 
inns,  instead  of  intis  for  castles, 
the  TimeSf  as  obliquely,  but  as  un- 
mistakably, shows  the  colonists 
the  door. 


Doubtless,  as  the  Times  says, 
'  England  is  sorely  taxed  with  what 
she  has  to  do  as  it  is;'  bufc  whether 
England  for  defence  purposes  would 
be  less  sorely  taxed  without  than 
with  her  colonies  is  a  question  of  a 
very  different  kind,  and  certainly  not 
to  be  answered  until  we  endeavonr 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  reaomces 
proper  to  England  herself,  and  dili- 
gently enquire  how  they  are,  or 
are  likely  to  be,  affected  hy  the 
colonial  connection,  or  by  a  colonial 
divorce. 

For  this  purpose,  a  recent  writer 
in  the  Econwnist^^  in  a  very  in- 
genious  and  interesting  article, 
addresses  himself  to  this  question, 
and  he  draws  a  comparison  between 
the  resources  of  Great  Britain  and 
those  of  other  European  States. 
Contending  that^  relatively  to  the 
nations  of  the  Continent,  we  are  Teiy 
much  stronger  now  than  we  were 
at  any  time  during  the  last  great 
French  war,  he  says,  ^  The  changes 
in  the  relative  numbers  of  the  jpopn- 
lation  of  the  chief  European  States 
since  those  days  have  been  of 
singular  magnitude,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  understand 
the  politics  of  modem  Europe  with- 
out a  clear  conception  of  them.' 
He  proceeds  to  show  the  respectiTe 
populations  of  Great  Britain, 
Fiance,  Grermany,  Austria,  and 
Russia  in  Europe,  as  follows : 


Great  Britain 
France  . 


Germany 
Austria . 
Buflsia  in  Europe 


Komben  Pnr  cent. 

x8xx  Total 

12,000,000       87 

29,000,000  20'8 
x8z6 

21,000,000  14*8 

28,000,000  20'0 

48,000,000  357 


Numben    Fnr  cent. 

1871-5  ToUl 

27,500,000  1 2-8 

36,000,000  1 6-8 

41,000,000  19-0 

36,000,000  16-8 

71,000,000  34*6 


and  having  set  forth  these  numbers, 
he  then  proceeds  : 

Great  Britain  thus  contained  at  the  end  of 
the  Great  War  about  9  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Great  Powers  which  entered  in  to 
the  contest,  and  at  present  it  contains  about 
13  per  cent,  a  very  material  difference  indeed. 
Though  still  the  smallest  in  numbers  also, 
the  disparity  between  it  and  any  other 


single  State  is  much  less.  It  was  then  Iei» 
than  half  any  of  its  neighbours,  if  ve 
except  perhaps  Germany,  which  ought  not, 
strictly  speaking,  to  be  reckoned  a  Great 
Power  at  all,  at  that  time,  in  consequese<« 
of  its  disunion.  Now,  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  is  about  three-fourths  that 
of  each  of  its  three  neighbours,  Fran<^ 
Germany,  and  Austria,  and  more  than  s 
third  of  Russia  in  Europe,  whereas  in  i8a 


'  Economist,  June  19,  1875. 
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it  vu  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  immense 

State. 

The  writer,  however,  eonscioas 
that  population  alone  does  not  con- 
stitute the  power  of  a  State,  says, 
in  another  passage  of  his  essay : 

If  the  growth  of  resonrces  has  been  at 
all  in  proportion— and  it  has  been  quickest 
ve  should  saj  in  England — the  change  in 
the  reUtire  force  of  the  two  countries 
(Fnuice  and  England)  is  immense,  and  may 
gire  us  s^me  notion  of  what  the  relative 
pover  of  England  must  now  be  towards 
any  StAte,  of  the  numbers  which  France 
possessed  daring  the  Great  War. 

There  are  other  passages  of  the 
paper  bearing  on  the  same  points, 
but  the  above  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  drift  and  bearing  of  the  writer's 
argument.  Now,  it  is  assuredly 
pertinent  to  the  argument  to  en- 
qnire  whether  it  does  not  omit 
^reral  important  considerations 
which  demand  our  attention  in  dis- 
CTutsingthe  main  question.  What 
is  the  composition  of  the  millions 
on  whom  he  counts.  Ireland,  once 
80  fruitful  a  recruiting  ground,  has 
of  late  years  found  it  wiser  to 
emigrate. 

Tarning  to  England  and  Scot- 
land,  we  have  but  thousands  of  the 
non.fighting  wealthy ;  the  millions 
are  the  nnpropertied,  who  would 
not  greatly  care,  perhaps,  to  fight 
for  the  defence  of  wealth  for  a 
shilling  a  day,  and  loss  of  liberty, 
with  an  excellent  chance  of  being 
«liot.  Again,  the  position  of  Eng- 
land, with  a  National  Debt  of  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hundred 
millions  hanging  round  her  neck,  is 
a  very  different  one  from  that  com- 
paratively unindebted  position  she 
beld  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  last  great  war.  As  already  ob- 
served, another  great  war  would 
inevitably  vastly  add  to  the  bur- 
^ens  of  a  people  who  consider  they 
are  about  taxed  to  the  limit  of  their 
^tmogth  already.  Great  additional 
taxation  would  of  necessity  operate 
to  drive  many  thousands  of  the 
population  on  which  the  Economist 


writer  counts  to  other  shores ;    and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,   as 
distinguishing  our  position  from  that 
we  held  in  the  year  i8ii,  there  are 
now  many  inviting  countries,  easily 
and,  without  cost,  accessible  to  all 
classes  of  men ;  countries  which,  as 
places  for  British   settlement,  had 
no  existence  in  the  earlier  period. 
Together  with  this  great  fact,  people 
have  changed  the  habits  of  their  lives 
with  the  increased  means  of  loco- 
motion afforded  by  steam  and  rail. 
Neither  must  it  be  left  out  of  ac- 
count that  the  working  classes,  to 
whom  alone  we  must  look  for  our 
soldiers    and    sailors — the    classes 
who  make  the  wealth  on  which  the 
Economist  writer  relies — have  come 
to  discover  that  their  thews  and 
sinews  are  worth  something  more 
to  their  owners  than  the  price  we 
offer  (or  can  offer)  for  them  as  food 
for  powder ;  and  that  only  men  who 
are  not  eligible  for  any  more  profit- 
able pursuit  will  *  go  for  soldiers.* 
Even    in    these    piping    times   of 
peace  we  find  (a  not  unnatural  re- 
sult, having  regard  to  Archdeacon 
Wright's    recent  and  very  impor- 
tant, as  well  as  startling  disclosures) 
that  the  class  from  which  our  sol- 
diers   are    drawn   show    about  as 
strong  an  appetite  for  desertion  as 
for  enlistment ;    and  how  can   we 
expect    a    keener   affection  for  so 
poorly  requited  a  service  in  time  of 
war  than  in  time  of  peace  ?    Very 
recently  the  Agent-General  of  New 
Zealand's  emigration   officers  were 
required  to  quit  Germany,  because 
the  natives  of  that  country,  anxious 
to    escape     military     conscription, 
were  getting  off  to  our  own  colonies 
faster  than   was   agreeable  to  the 
German  authorities.     Ts  it  reason- 
able to   expect    a    different   spirit 
among  our  own  population?      To 
the  lazy  and  the  morally  worthless, 
then,  you  must  look  for  your  sol- 
diers ;  but  to  talk  about  patriotism, 
and    defence  of  their   country,   to 
honest  and  industrious  men,  whose 
only  properties   are    their    strong 
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bodies  (which  it  is  not  only  their 
right,  but  their  duty  to  their 
families,  to  carry,  as  the  merchant 
does  his  goods,  to  the  best  market), 
is  to  talk  a  sort  of  recniiting  ser- 
geant's stnff,  which  all  who  reflect 
at  all  must  feel  to  be  an  insolt  to 
their  understandings.  Here  are 
the  AgentSrGeneral  of  Qaeensland, 
South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Canada,  one  and  all  bidding  against 
each  other  for  able-bodied  men  and 
their  families,  and  offering  them  free 
passages  to  these  different  colonies. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
sane  man,  fit  for  any  other  human 
pursuit,  would  surrender  his  liberty 
and  serve  as  a  target  for  a  few 
pence  a  day,  when  he  may,  as 
a  free  man,  receive  as  many  shil. 
lings  a  day,  with  a  promising 
future  before  him  in  Australia  or 
New  Zealand?  The  question  is 
answered  every  day  in  the  increas- 
ing difficulties  of  enlistment,  and 
the  still  more  rapidly  increasing 
emigration  from  these  shores. 

!&ving  thus  shortly,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Economist,  taken 
stock  of  the  present  social  and 
political  situation  of  the  mother- 
country  (which  scarcely  seems  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  afford  to 
despise  the  aid  her  colonies  could 
bring),  let  us  endeavour  to  prefigure 
her  position,  whether  in  peace  or 
war,  when  relieved  of  her  colonies. 
Even  in  peace,  very  considerable 
disturbance  of  our  commerce  would, 
of  course,  be  inevitable.  All  hope 
of  a  common  commercial  policy 
between  the  motber-country  and 
her  colonies  would  be  gone.  That 
commerce  which,  as  we  are  so 
often  told — and  with  truth — has 
hitherto,  under  the  influence  of 
habit  and  a  common  nationality, 
'  followed  the  flag,'  would  hence- 
forth have  no  particular  flag  to 
follow.  It  would  gradually,  under 
new  and  intruding  influences,  in  a 
community    so     largely    recruited 


from  so  many  various  oonntries,  be. 
come  broken  up  and  distributed, 
as  was  the  commerce  of  the  North 
American  Colonies  after  the  Ameri- 
can Declaration   of  Independence. 
The  possible  extent  of  this  opera- 
tion we  may  gather  from  a  passage 
of  the  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Forster, 
already  alluded  to.    The  people  of 
tho  United  States  are  (as  be  re- 
minds    his      hearers)    our    ciu- 
tomers  to  the  extent  of  178. 6(i.a 
head  only ;  the  people  of  Australia 
consume  our  goods  to  the  amount 
of  loZ.   a  head.     The  connection 
once  destroyed,  the  main  motire 
for  observing  friendly  business  rela- 
tions would  cease   to  operate,  and 
differential  duties  would  be  available 
to  tho  colonists,  and  might  be  re- 
sorted  to  at  pleasure.     The  discon- 
tinuance^ of  colonial  appeals  to  the 
Privy  Council,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  severance  of  the 
political     connection,      would,   of 
course,  complete  the  work  of  mak- 
ing these  colonies  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  foreign  powers  relativelj 
to  Great  Britain.     Would  this  be  a 
result  which,   when  achieved,  the 
parent  State  could  be  expected  to 
regard  with  equanimity  ?    In  this 
country  are  growing  up,  from  year 
to  year,  thousands  of  younger  sons 
who,  for  different  reasons,  cannot 
go  into,  or  are  not   fit  for,  profes- 
sions, and  are  unable  to  find  in  this 
country  other  positions  satisfactorr 
to  themselves  or  their  friends ;  but 
who  might  go  forth,  as  so  many  be- 
fore them  have  already  done,  and 
achieve  an  honourable  independence 
in  any  of  these  colonies  ;  and  many 
fair  young  English  g^ls  of  gentle 
nurture,    now    hopelessly  on    the 
shelf  of  single-blessedness,    might 
(as  in  the  Canterbury  Settlement 
at  the  present  moment),  as  happy 
wives,  cheer  such  settlers*  homes. 
The  dream  in  which   some  of  ns 
have  indulged,   to  the    effect  that 
much  of    our  future    colonisation 
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might  take  the  shape  of  that  of  the 
indent  Greeks — where,  as  Arch- 
bishop Whatelj  says,  a  colony  was 
t 'layer'  of  the  old  country,  a 
portion  of  the  parent  tree,  with 
stem,  twigs,  and  leaves  embedded 
in  fresh  soil — wonld  be  at  an  end. 
The  *  fresh  soil'  would  for  ever 
cease  to  be  distinctively  English, 
and  for  ever  would  England,  as  a 
matter  of  deliberate  policy,  have 
abandoned  these  (as  Bacon  calls 
them)  ^ancient,  primitive,  and 
heroical  works.' 

Bat  if    these     are     unpleasant 
changes  to  contemplate  in  time  of 
peace,  they  afford  a  still  less  agree- 
aUe  prospect  in  the  event  of  a  war. 
It  wonld  be  a  new  and  startling 
sensation    to     the   readera  of  the 
Times  to  be  informed,    as    some 
morning  they  would  be  informed, 
that  her  Majesty's  ships  had    no 
more  right  in  the  harbours  of  Mon- 
treal, Melboame,  Sydney,  Adelaide, 
Dnnedin,    or  Brisbane,    than    the 
vessels  of  Russia,  France,  America, 
or  Germany.     Would  such  a  piece 
of  news  be  likely  to  inflaence  the 
conduct  and  issues  of  the  straggle  ? 
We  most  suppose  that  an  enemy 
wonld  go  to  work  in  the  fashion 
most  likely  to  expedite  and  insure  a 
final  snccess.     Whether  the  shores 
of  England  would  be  attempted  or 
not— perhaps  in  the  days  of  circu- 
lar ironclads  they  would  be — it  is 
tolerably  certain    that    all  the  da- 
fflage  possible  would  be  everywhere 
inflicted    on     English     commerce. 
^"ot  a  gold  or  a   wool   ship  would 
leave  Australia    or    New   Zealand 
which  would  not  be  an  object   of 
earnest  attention  to  hostile  ships  of 
^ar.    The  carrying  trade  of  Eng- 
land  might  be  thus  destroyed  at  a 
blow.      As  much  injury  could  be 
inflicted  on  this  country  by  attack- 
ing her  merchantmen  as  by  attack- 
ing her  shores.      Australian  gold 
and  Australian  wool  would  probably 
he  sent  to  San  Francisco,  to  Ant- 
*erp,   or    anywhere     else,    rather 
than  to  London ;  mercantile  inge- 


nuity would  be  exerted  to  the 
utmost  to  avoid  the  risks  attendant 
on  identification  with  any  bel- 
ligerent, and  it  would  tax  far  higher 
genius  than  that  presiding  at  our 
Admiralty  to  bring  our  Navy — 
whether  a  phantom,  or  a  solid 
reality  (for  Mr.  Ward  Hant  has 
described  it  both  ways) — with  credit 
through  such  a  strife.  As  to  land 
forces  capable  of  keeping  Russia 
out  of  India,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
ludicrous  to  discuss  them  in  the 
face  of  the  vast  armaments  of  Con- 
tioental  powers.  Even  in  the  past, 
England  has  frequently  found  it 
necessary  to  raise  large  portions  of 
her  land  forces  withEnglish  money  on 
foreign  soil ;  an  expensive  operation, 
which  would  not  perhaps  be  possible 
at  all,  unless  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  we  had  cordial  and  powerful 
allies  on  the  Continent.  Yet  this 
is  the  condition  of  things  in  which 
many  English  public  men,  under 
the  leadership  of  their  principal 
journal,  think  it  wise  to  cast  ofiT 
our  Colonies,  and  especially  the 
wealthier  colonies,  which  cost  Eng- 
land nothing. 

Something  hero — non  ohsiante  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith — ^might  perhaps  be 
said  about  *  the  prestige,'  as  the 
phrase  goes,  which  England  would 
lose  with  the  loss  of  her  colonies. 
*What  18  prestige,'  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  has  demanded,  '  but  delu- 
sion ?*  But  *  Qui  Jiceret  in  literd ' 
—as  lawyers  say — *  hceret  in 
cortice.^  If  we  are  to  call  it  delu- 
sion, the  same  sort  of  delusion 
underlies  many  of  the  powers  and 
principalities  of  the  world ;  which 
world,  as  we  are  frequently  told,  ia 
governed  by  ideas.  Doubtless,  if 
sons  would  not  fight  for  a  parent,, 
or  colonies  for  the  mother-country, 
the  parent  in  either  case  is  not,  for 
mere  defensive  purposes,  much  the 
stronger  in  war,  with  such  children. 
But  if  these  children  are  ready  for 
such  defence,  with  purse  and  person^ 
they  assuredly  bring  to  tho  parent 
something  much  more  substantial 
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than  Mr.  Qoldwin  Smith's  notion 
of  prestige.  It  is  probably  be- 
cause French  and  German  writers 
babitnallj  count  on  the  active  aid 
-which  could  be  afforded  by  colo- 
nists to  the  parent  country  in 
time  of  war,  that  they  have 
said  of  England  that,  deprived  of 
lier  colonies,  she  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  second  or  a  third  rate 
power.  And  whether  she  were  so 
reduced  or  not,  it  would  be  no  small 
evil  in  itself  if  surrounding  nations 
should  come  to  think  so.  To  seem 
weak,  if  it  tends  to  provoke  aggres- 
sion, is  to  he  weak  to  the  extent  of 
all  the  additional  dangers  it  may  in- 
volve. A  stalwart  old  farmer,  with 
half-a-dozen  stout  sons  about  him, 
in  a  disturbed  Irish  neighbourhood, 
might  be  the  securer  from  the 
prestige  he  would  have  from  such  a 
formidable-looking  family ;  although 
it  is  just  conceivable  that,  in  a 
faction  fight,  these  sons  would  leave 
the  old  gentleman  to  look  after  him- 
self; yet  until  this  happened,  his 
reputation  for  strength  might  be  as 
serviceable  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  as  if  these  sons  were  as 
valiant  and  faithful  as  the  case 
might  require.  Prestige,  in  short, 
is  not  the  proper  word  here,  if  we 
are  to  be  restricted  to  its  merely 
etymological  meaning,  as  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  proposes.  Presumptive 
evidence  of  power  is  the  idea  we 
associate  with  the  possession  of 
our  colonies.  Such  power  may  be, 
of  course,  very  real  and  substantial, 
or  merely  as  illusory  as  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  suggests,  just  as  the 
colonies  may  or  may  not  cordi- 
ally co-operate  with  the  mother- 
country,  in  a  common  policy.  At 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  a 
wealthy  Australian  colonist  sub- 
scribed a  snra  of  io,oooZ.  towards 
the  prosecution  of  the  contest,  and 
promised  a  further  thousand  a  year 
as  long  as  it  might  last.  Had  he 
not  approved  of  the  object  of  the 


war,  it  may  be  that  he  woald  have 
subscribed  nothing.  If  this  be  chal- 
lenged as  a  very  uncertain  sort  of 
support,  it  is  at  least  as  certain  as  i 
the  support  of  Ihe  people  of  the 
mother-country,  which  must  equal-  i 
ly  and  ultimately  rest  on  public 
opinion. 

Shortly  to  recapitulate  then,  it  is 
submitted  that  the  following  posi- 
tions rest  on  fact  and  reason ;  that 
Great  Britain  would  almost  certainly 
lose,  and  certainly  would  not  gain, 
either  power,  or  influence,  or  pros- 
perity, by  disengaging  herself  from 
her  colonies  ;  that,  in  ridding  herself 
of  them,  she  could  not  save  any- 
thing,   even    in  money;  that  the 
colonies  on  their  part   would  be 
unwise  to  depend  too  implicitly  on 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain ;  that 
the  disposition  of  the  colonists  to 
remain  within  the  empire  is  disin- 
terested to  the  point  of  being  gra- 
tuitouslv   sentimental,  seeing  that 
their  safety  as  well  as  their  dignity 
would  apparently  be  best  consulted 
by   their    cutting  the  connection; 
that  Great  Britain  undervalues  the 
colonies,  and,  by  her  contemptuous 
treatment    of   them,    hastens  the 
separation  that  will  one  day  come ; 
that    a     confederated     empire    is 
illusory;  that  the  present  connection, 
although  depending  merely  on  sen- 
timent, may  nevertheless  continue 
for  a  very  long  period,  or  may  be 
abruptly  brought  to  an  end,  as  the 
conduct  of  the  parties,  or  as  events, 
may  determine.     A  very  dictatorial 
and  imprudent  Minister  might  pre- 
cipitate   separation;    a    succession 
of  Ministers  possessing  statesman- 
like qualities  might  retard  it  for 
generations.      But    let    separation 
come    when  it  may,   it  seems  as 
certain  as  any  deduction  from  hu- 
man nature  and  experience  can  he, 
that    England    will    only    become 
distinctly  conscious  of  the  value  of 
the  colonies  when  they  cease  to  be 
hers. 


-  — <C«io 
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A  GOODLY  Hbrary  might  be  al. 
ready  formed  of  the  literature 
dealing  with  *  folk  lore  *  and  kindred 
researches,  and  their  value  from  a 
scientific  as  well  as  from  a  popnlar 
point  of  YieW  can  hardly  be  too 
highly  rated;  for  the  springs  of 
national  legend  and  poesy  issue  from 
the  deepest  currents  of  national  life 
—the  very  heart  of  a  people  is  laid 
hare  in  its  songs  and  says.  Obscure 
in  their  origin,  and  for  the  most  part 
having  at  first  had  no  such  auxiliary 
as  written  record  to  aid  their  pre- 
senration,  the  single  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  folk  songs  may  in  general 
suffice  to  proclaim  them  the  true 
articalate  voice  of  some  sentiment 
or  feeling,  common  to  the  large  bulk 
of  the  people  whence  they  emanate. 
It  is  plain  that  the  fittest  only  can 
survive — only  such  as  are  truly 
germane  to  those  who  say  or  sing 
them.  A  herdsman  or  tiller  of  the 
soil  strings  together  a  few  verses 
embodying  some  simple  thought 
which  came  into  his  head  whilst  be 
looked  at  the  green  fields  or  the 
blue  skies,  or  it  may  be  as  he 
acted  in  a  humble  way  as  village 
poet-laureate.  One  or  two  friends 
get  them  by  heart,  and  possibly 
sing  them  at  the  fkir  in  the  next 
hamlet :  if  they  hit,  others  catch 
them  up,  and  so  the  song  travels  for 
miles  and  miles,  and  may  live  out 
generations.  If  not,  the  efiusion 
of  our  poetical  cowherd  dies  away 
quite  silently — not  much  to  his  dis- 
tress, for  had  its  fate  been  more 
propitious  its  author  would  pro- 
bably have  been  very  little  the 
wiser,  and  would  certainly  have 
never  dreamt  of  his  production 
after  one  or  two  centuries  receiving 
the  praise  of  an  English  reviewer. 
One  celebrated  poet,  and  we  think 
but  one,  has  in  our  own  times 
begun  his  career  in  like    manner 
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with  the  unknown  folk- singer. 
The  songs  of  Sandor  Petofi  were 
popular  over  the  breadth  of  the 
Hungarian  Puszta  before  ever  they 
appeared  in  print ;  and  those  who 
know  him,  know  how  faithfully  he 
breathes  forth  the  soul  of  the 
Magyar  race.  In  a  certain  sense  it 
is  true  that  every  real  poet  is  the 
spokesman  of  his  people.  No  two 
works,  for  instance,  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  their  respective  countries 
as  the  Divina  Oommedia  and  Faust 
Still,  the  hands  of  genius  idealise 
what  they  touch  ;  the  great  poet 
personifies  rather  than  reflects  his 
people,  and  if  he  serves  them  as 
representative,  it  is  in  an  august, 
imperial  fashion  within  the  Senate 
House  of  Fame,  outside  whose 
doors  the  multitude  hustles  and 
seethes.  When  we  want  to  see 
this  multitude  as  in  a  mirror,  to 
judge  its  common  instincts  and 
impulses  that  go  very  far  to  cast 
the  nation  in  the  type  which  makes 
it  what  it  is,  it  is  a  safer  and  surer 
plan  to  search  out  its  own  spon- 
taneous and  untutored  songs  than 
to  consult  the  master  works  at- 
tached to  immortal  names. 

How  far  the  individuality  of  a 
race  is  decided  or  modified  by  the 
natural  phenomena  in  which  it  is 
placed  is  a  nice  point  for  discussion, 
and  one  not  to  be  disposed  of  by 
ofi-hand  generalities.  In  what 
consists  the  sympathetic  link,  some- 
times weak  and  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, at  others  visibly  strong, 
between  man  and  nature?  Why 
does  the  emigrated  mountaineer, 
settled  in  comfort,  ease,  and  pros- 
perity in  some  great  metropolis, 
wake  up  one  day  with  the  know- 
ledge that  he  must  begone  to  the 
wooden  chalet  with  the  threat  of 
the  avalanche  above  and  tho 
menace  of  the  flood  below — or  he 
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mast  die  ?  Is  it  force  of  early 
association,  tabit,  or  fancy?  Why 
is  the  wearied  town-tied  brain- 
worker  sensible  of  a  nostalgia 
hardly  less  poignant  when  he  calls 
to  mind  how  the  fires  of  day 
kindled  across  some  scene  of  snow 
or  sea  with  which  his  eyes  were 
once  familiar  ?  Is  it  nothing  more 
than  the  retam  of  a  long  ago  ex- 
perienced admiration?  We  be- 
lieve that  neither  physicist  nor 
psychologist — and  both  have  a  right 
to  be  heard  in  the  matter — would 
answer  that  the  cause  of  these 
sensations  was  to  be  thus  shortly 
defined.  Again,  ask  the  artist  what 
the  Athenian  owed  to  the  purity 
and  proportion  of  the  lines  of 
Grecian  landscape,  what  the  Italian 
stole  from  the  glow  and  glory  of 
meridional  light  and  colour — what 
tho  Teuton  learnt  from  the  ascend- 
ing spires  of  Alpine  ice?  Was 
it  that  they  saw  and  copied  ?  Or 
rather ,that  Natu  re's  spirit,  vibrating 
through  the  pulses  of  their  being, 
moulded  into  form  the  half- divine 
visions  of  master- sculptor,  painter, 
architect  ? 

It  does  not,  however,  require  to 
go  deeper  than  the  surface  of  things 
in  order  to  understand  that  a 
peoples'  songs  must  be  largely 
influenced  by  the  accidents  of 
natural  phenomena,  and  especially 
where  climate  and  physical  con- 
formation  are  such  as  must  per- 
force stir  and  stimulate  the 
imagrinative  faculties  of  the  masses. 
We  have  an  instance  to  the  point 
in  the  ballads  of  the  '  mountainous 
island '  bounded  by  seas  and  plains, 
which  the  natives  call  Hayasdan 
and  we  Armenia.  The  wondering 
emotion  aroused  by  a  first  de- 
scent from  the  Alps  into  Italy 
is  weU  known;  to  not  a  few  of 
the  mightiest  of  northern  poets 
this  journey  has  acted  like  a  charm, 
a  revelation,  an  awakening  to  fuller 
consciousness.  In  Armenia,  the 
incantation  of  a  like  natural  anti- 
thesis is  worked  by  tho  advent  of 


its  every  returning  spring :  a  slug- 
gard of   a  season  that  sleeps  on 
soundly  till  near  midsummer,  but 
comes   forth    at  last  fnlly  clothed 
in  the  gorgeous  raiment  of  a  king. 
In  days  gone  by    the   Annenian 
spring  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Anahid,  and  as  it  broke  over  the 
land    the  whole  people  joined  iii 
joyful  celebration  of  the  feast  of 
Varthavar      or      *  Rose-blossoms,' 
which    since   Christian  times  has 
been  transformed  into  the  three 
days'  festival  of  the  Transfignration. 
Beautiful  is  the  face  of  the  country 
when    tbe  tardy    sun    begins  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  as  though 
his  very  life  depended  on  it ;  shoot- 
ing down  his  beams  with  fiery  force 
through  the  rarefied  ether,  melting 
away  the  snows,  and  ripening  all 
at  once  the  grain  and  grapes,  the 
wild  fig,  apricot  and  olive,  mul- 
berry   and    pomegranate.     What 
wonder  that  the   Armenian  loves 
the  revivifying  lamp  of  day,  that 
he  turiis  the  dying  man  towards  it. 
and  will  not  willingly  commit  bis 
dead  to  the  earth   if  some  bright 
rays   do  not  fall    into    the   open 
grave !     At  the  eun*8  reveille  there 
is  a  general  resurrection  of  all  the 
buried  winter  population — women 
and  children,  cows  and  sheep,  pink- 
eyed    lemmings,    black-eyed  cara- 
guz,    and    little    kangaroo-shaped 
jerboas.  Out,  too,  from  their  winter 
lairs  come  wolf   and    bear,  hyena 
and  tiger,  leopard  and  wild  boar. 
The  stork  returns  to  his  nest  on  the 
broad    chimney-pot,     and    this  is 
what  the  peasant  tells  him  of  aU 
that  has  happened  in  his  absence : 

Welcome,  Stork! 
Thou  Stork,  welcome  ; 
Thou  hast  brought  us  the  sign  of  sprir.^ 
Thou  hast  made  our  heart  gtiy,  ' 

Descend,  0  Stork ! 

Descend,  0  Stork,  upon  our  roof,  j 

Make  thy  nest  upon  our  nsh-tree. 
I  will  tell  thee  mj  thousand  sorrows,      ' 
The  sorrows  of  my  heart,  iho  th(»usaiid 
sorrows. 

Stork,  when  thou  didst  go  nway, 
When  thou  didst  go  away  from  our  t^ie, 
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Withering  winds  did  Mow, 

They  dried  up  our  smiling  flowers. 
The  brilliant  sky  was  obscured, 

That  brilliant  sky  was  cloudy : 

From  aboTo  they  were  breaking  the  snow 
in  pieces : 

Winter   approached,    the    destroyer    of 
flowers. 
Bepnning  from  the  rock  of  Varac, 

Beginning  from  that  rock  of  Varac, 

The  snow  descended  and  covered  all ; 

In  our  green  meadow  it  was  cold. 
Stork,  our  little  garden, 

Our  little  garden  was  surrounded  with 
snow ; 

Our  green  rose  trees 

Withered  with  the  snow  and  the  cold. 

But  now  the  rose  trees  in  the 
garden  are  green  again,  and  ont 
abroad  wOd  flowers  enamel  the 
earth.  Down  ponr  the  torrents  of 
melted  snow  off  Monnt  Ararat, 
down  crash  the  avalanches  of  ice 
and  stones  let  loose  by  the  sun's 
mio^t ;  wherever  an  inch  of  soil  or 
rock  is  nncovered  it  becomes  a 
carpet  of  blossom.  High  np,  even 
to  13,000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
the  deep  violet  aster,  the  saxi- 
frage, and  crocns,  and  ranunculus, 
and  all  our  old  alpine  acquaintances, 
form  a  dainty  morsel  for  the  teeth, 
or  a  carpet  for  the  foot,  of  swift 
Capricorn  or  not  less  agile  wild 
sheep.  A  little  lower,  amidst 
patches  of  yet  frozen  snow,  hya- 
cinths scent  the  air,  yellow  squills 
and  blue  anemones  peep  out, 
clumps  of  golden  iris  cluster  be- 
tween the  rocks.  There,  too,  is 
the* Fountain's  Blood,'  or  *  Blood 
of  the  Seven  Brothers,'  as  the 
Turk  would  say,  with  its  crimson 
leafless  stalk  and  lily-like  bloom, 
the  reddest  of  all  red  flowers. 
Upon  the  trees  comes  the  sweet 
white  kcuhe^  a  kind  of  manna 
much  relished  by  the  inhabitants. 
Amongst  the  grass  grow  the  Stars 
of  Bethlehem,  to  remind  us,  as 
tradition  has  it,  that  hard  by  on 
Ararat— beyond  question  the  great 
centre  of  Chaldean  Star- worship — 
the  wise  men  were  appointed  to 
watch  for  the  appearance  of  a  sign 
ia  the  heavensy  and  that  theztce 


they  started  in  quest  of  the  place 
*  where  the  young  child  lay.' 
Tulips  also  abound ;  if  wo  may 
credit  the  legend,  they  had  their 
origin  in  the  Armenian  town  of 
Erzeroom,  springing  from  the  life- 
blood  of  Ferdad  when  he  threw 
himself  from  the  rocks  in  despair 
at  a  false  alarm  of  the  death  of  his 
beloved  Shireen. 

Erzeroom  is  by  common  con- 
sent in  these  parts  the  very  site 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  For  many 
centuries,  affirms  the  Moslem,  the 
flowers  of  Paradise  might  yet  be 
seen  blossoming  round  the  source 
of  the  Euphrates  not  far  from 
the  town.  But,  alas!  when  the 
great  Persian  King  Khosref  Pur- 
veez,  the  rival  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Ferdad,  was  encamped  in 
that  neighbourhood,  he  was  rash 
enough  to  spurn  a  message  from 
the  young  Prophet  Mohammed, 
offering  him  protection  if  he  would 
embrace  the  faith  of  Islam.  Wh<at 
booted  the  protection  of  an  insig- 
nificant sectary  to  him?  thotiftg^ht 
the  Shah-in-Shah,  and  tossed  the 
letter  into  the  Euphrates.  But 
Natnre,  horrified  at  the  sacrilegious 
deed,  dried  up  her  flowers  and 
fruits,  and  even  parched  the  sources 
of  the  river  itself;  the  last  relic  of 
Eden  became  a  wasto.  There  is  a 
plaintive  Armenian  elegy  com- 
posed in  the  person  of  Adam  sitting 
at  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and  be- 
holding Cherubim  and  Seraphim 
entering  the  Garden  of  which  he 
once  was  king,  *yea,  like  unto  a 
powerful  king!'  The  poet  puts 
into  Adam's  mouth  a  new  line  of 
defence ;  he  did  not  eat  of  the  fruit, 
he  says,  until  after  he  had  wit- 
nessed, its  fatal  effects  upon  Eve, 
when,  seeing  her  despoiled  of  all 
her  glory,  he  was  touched  with 
pity,  and  tasted  the  immortal  fruit 
in  the  hope  that  the  Creator  con. 
templating  them  both  in  the  same 
wretched  plight  might  with  paternal 
love  take  compassion  on  both: 
But  vain  was  the  hope ;  '  the  Lord 
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cursed  the  serpent  and  Eve,  and  I 
was  enslaved  between  them.'  *  O 
Seraphim  ! '  cries  the  exiled  father 
of  mankind : 

When  je  enter  Eden,  shut  not  the  gate  of 
Paradise;  place  me  standing  at  the 
gate ;  I  will  look  in  a  moment,  and 
then  bring  me  back. 

Ah !  I  remember  ye,  0  flowers  and  sweet* 
smelling  fountains.  Ah  !  I  remember 
ye  0  birds,  sweet-singing — and  ye,  O 
beasts : 

Ye  who  enjoy  Paradise,  come  and  weep 
over  your  king ;  ye  who  are  in  Para- 
dise planted  by  God,  elected  from  the 
earth  of  every  kind  and  sort. 

High  above  the  hardiest  saxi- 
frage tower  the  three  thousand  feet 
of  everlasting  snows  that  crown 
Mount  Ararat.  The  Armenians 
call  it  Massis  or  'Mother  of  the 
World/  and  old  geographers  held 
that  it  was  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
an  hypothesis  supported  by  various 
ingenious  calculations.  The  Per- 
sians have  their  own  set  of  legends 
about  it ;  they  say  that  Ararat  was 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and 
that  at  one  time  it  afforded  pasture 
up  to  the  apex  of  its  dome;  but 
upon  man's  expulsion  from  Eden, 
Ahriman  the  serpent  doomed  the 
whole  country  to  a  ten  months' 
winter.  As  to  the  semi- scriptural 
traditions  gathered  round  the  moun- 
tain, there  is  no  end  to  them. 
*  And  the  ark  rested  in  the  seventh 
month,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
the  month,  upon  the  mountains  of 
Ararat,'  so  says  the  Bible,  and  it  is 
an  article  of  faith  with  the  Ar- 
menian peasant  that  it  is  still 
somewhere  up  at  the  top,  only 
not  visible.  He  is  extremely 
loth  to  believe  that  anybody  has 
actually  attained  the  summit. 
Parrot's  famous  ascent  was  long 
regarded  as  the  merest  fable.  At 
the  foot  of  Ararat  was  a  village 
named  Argoory,  or  *  he  planted  the 
vine,'  where  Noah's  vineyard  is 
pointed  out  to  this  day,  though  the 
village  itself  was  destroyed  in  1840, 
when  the  mountain  woke  up  from 
its  long  slumbers  and  rolled  down 


its  side  a  stream  of  boiliDg  lava; 
but  wo  are  told  that,  owing  to  the 
sins   of   the  world,   the  vines  no 
longer  bear  fruit.     Close  at  hand 
is  Manard,  '  the  mother  hes  here/ 
alluding     to    the    burial-place   of 
Noah's  wife,  and  yonder  is  Eravan 
or    *  Visible,'   the    first   dry  land 
which  Noah  perceived  as  the  waters 
receded.       Armenian     chroniclers 
relate  that  when  after  leaving  the 
ark  the  descendants  of  Noah  dis- 
persed to   different  quarters,  one 
amongst  them,  by  name  Haig,  the 
great-grandson  of    Japhet^  settled 
with  his  family  in  Mesopotamia^ 
where  he  probably  took  part  in  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  BaheL 
Later,   however,   upon    Belus  ac- 
quiring dominion    over  the  land, 
Haig  found  his  rule  bo  irksome  to 
himself   and    his    clan    that  they 
migrated  back  in  a  body  of  300 
persons  to   Armenia,  much  to  the 
displeasure  of  Belus,  who  summoned 
them  to  return,  and  when  they  re- 
fused despatched  a  large  army  to 
coerce  them  into  obedience.    Haig 
collected  his  men  on  the  shores  of 
Van,  and  thus  sagaciously  addressed 
them: 

When  we  meet  with  the  army  of  Belas, 
let  us  attempt  to  draw  near  where  he  lies 
surrounded  by  his  warriors ;  either  we  shall 
be  killed,  and  our  camp  equipments  and 
baggage  will  fall  into  his  bands,  or,  making 
a  show  of  the  strength  of  our  arm,  we  shall 
defeat  his  army,  and  victory  will  be  ou». 

These  tactics  proved  completely 
successful,  and  Belus  fell  mortally 
wounded  by  an  arrow  from  Haig's 
bow.  Having  in  this  way  disposed 
of  his  enemies,  the  patriarch  was 
able  before  he  died  to  consoHdate 
Hayasdan  into  a  goodly  kingdom, 
which  he  left  to  the  authority  of  hi» 
son  Armenag. 

After  the  reign  of  Haig  the 
thread  of  Armenian  annals  con- 
tinues without  break  or  hitch;  it 
must  be  admitted  that  no  peopte, 
not  even  the  Jews,  boast  a  history 
which  *  begins  with  the  beginning ' 
in'  a  more  thorough  way,  ttor  does 
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the  work  of  any  chronicler  proceed 
in  a  more  metbddical  and  circnm- 
stantial  manner  than  that  of  Moses 
of  Khoren,  the  Herodotus  of  Ar- 
menia.    As  is  well  known,  Moses, 
writing  in  the  fifth  century,  founded 
his  chronicle  upon  a  work  under- 
taken ahoat    five    hundred    years 
before  by  one  Marabas  Cattina,  a 
Sjrrian,  at  the  request  of  the  great 
Armenian    monarch  Yagshaishag. 
Marabas  stated  that  his  record  was 
based  npon  a  manuscript  he  had  dis- 
coTcred  in  the  archiyes  of  Nineveh 
which  bore  the  indorsement,  *  This 
hook,  containing  the  annals  of  an- 
cient  history,   was  translated  from 
the  Chaldean  into  Greek,  by  order 
of  Alexander  the  Great.'    Whatever 
may  be  the  precise  amount  of  cre- 
dence to  which  the  Chronicle  of 
Moses  is  entitled,  all  will  agree  that 
it  narrates  the  story  of  a  high-spirited 
and  intelligent  people  whom   the 
alternating    domination   of   Greek 
and  Persian  could  not  cower  into 
relinqnishing  the  substance  of  their 
liberties,  and  whose  efforts,  in  the 
main  snccessfnl,  on  behalf  of  their 
cherished  independence,  were  never 
more  vigorous  than  at  times  when 
their  triumph  seemed  farthest  off. 
For  nearly  a  thousand  years  after 
the  date  of  Moses  of  Eboren,  his 
people  maintained  their  autonomy, 
And  whether    we    look   before  or 
after  the  flight  of  the  last  Armenian 
king   before    the   soldiers    of   the 
Crescent,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
few  nations  have  fought  more  va- 
liantly for    their    political   rights, 
whilst  yet  fewer  have  suffered  more 
severely  for  their  fidelity  to  their 
faith.    It  is  the  pride  of  the  Arme- 
nians that  theirs  was  the  first  coun- 
try which    adopted  the   Christian 
i^ligion;  it  may  well  be  their  pride. 
Also  that  they  kept  their  Christi- 
anity in  the  teeth  of  persecutions 
which  can  only  find  a  parallel  in 
those    undergone  by  the  Hebrew 
race. 

Armenia  is  naturally  rich  in  early 
Christian  legends,    of   which    the 


most    curious  is  perhaps    that  of 
the  correspondence  alleged  to  have 
occurred   between    Oar  Lord  and 
Abgar,  king  of  Hayasdan.      The 
latter,  it  is  said,  having  sent  mes- 
sengers to  transact  some  business 
with  the  Roman  generals  quartered 
in  Palestine,  received  on  their  re- 
turn such  accounts  of  the  miracles 
performed  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as 
convinced    him  either  that  Christ 
was  Gx)d  come  down  upon  the  earth, 
or  that  he  was  the   Son  of  God. 
Suffering  from  a  grave  malady,  and 
hearing,   moreover,  that  the  Jews 
had  set  their  hearts  on  doing  des- 
pite to  the  Prophet  who  had  risen 
in    their    midst,    Abgar    wrote    a 
letter  beseeching  Christ  to  come  to 
his    capital   and  cure  him   of  his 
sickness.    '  My  city  is  indeed  small,' 
this  letter  naively  concludes,  *but 
it  is  sufficient  to  contain  us  both.' 
The  king  also  sent  a  painter  to  Je- 
rusalem, so  that  if  Oar  Lord  could 
not  come  to  Edessa  he   might  at 
least  possess    his    portrait.       The 
painter  was  one  day  endeavouring 
to  fulfil  his  mission  when  he  was 
observed  by  Christ,  who  passing  a 
handkerchief  over  his  face,  gave  it 
to  the  Armenian  impressed  with  the 
likeness  of  his  features.     The  re- 
spouse  to  Abgar's  letter  was  written 
by  St.  Thomas,  who  said,  on  behalf 
of  his  Divine  Master,  that  his  work 
lay  elsewhere  than  in  Armenia,  but 
that  after  his  Ascension  he  would 
send  an  Apostle  to  enlighten  the 
people  of  that  countiy.     This  cor- 
respondence, though  now  not  gene- 
rally accepted  as  authentic  out  of 
Armenia,    was   mentioned    by  the 
earliest  Church  historians,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  one  of  the  letters  was 
found  written    on   papyrus  in  an 
ancient  Egyptian  tomb. 

Christianity  seems  to  have  made 
some  way  in  Armenia  in  the  second 
century,  but  to  what  extent  is  un- 
known. What  is  certain  is  that 
in  the  third  century  St.  Gregory 
the  Illuminator,  after  having  been 
tortured  in  twelve  different  waya 
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by  King  Tiridatcs  for  refusing  to 
worship  the  goddess  Analud,  and 
kept  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  for 
fourteen  years,  was  taken  out  of  it 
in  consequence  of  a  vision  of  the 
king's  sister,  and  converted  that 
monarch  and  all  his  subjects  along 
with  him.  St.  Gregory  is  held  in 
boundless  reverence  by  the  Arme- 
nians ;  he  is  almost  looked  upon  as 
a  divine  viceroy,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  canzonette 
which  Armenian  children  are  taught 
to  sing: 

The  light  appears,  the  light  appears  f 
The  lip^Iit  is  good : 
The  sparrow  is  on  the  tree, 
The  heu  is  on  the  perch, 
The  fdeep  of  lazy  men  is  a  year. 
Workman,  lise  and  begin  thy  work! 

The  gaUs  of  heaven  are  opened, 
The  throne  of  gold  is  orectod, 
Christ  is  sitting  on  it ; 
The  illuminator  is  standing. 
He  has  taken  the  golden  pen 
lie  has  written  great  and  small. 
Sinners  are  weeping, 
The  just  are  rejoicing. 

The  poet  of  the  people  nowhere 
occupies  himself  with  casting  about 
for  a  fine  subject;  he  writes  of 
what  he  feels  and  of  what  he  sees. 
The  Armenian  peasant  sees  the 
SHOW  in  winter ;  in  summer  he  sees 
the  flowers  and  the  birds — only 
birds  and  flowers  are  to  him  the 
pleasanter  sight,  so  he  sings  more 
about  them.  He  rarely  composes 
any  verse  without  a  flower  or  a 
bird  being  mentioned  m  it;  all 
his  similies  are  ornithological  or 
botanical,  and  by  them  he  ex- 
presses the  tenderest  emotions  of 
his  heart.  There  is  a  pathos  and 
simplicity  really  exquisite  in  the 
conception  of  some  of  these  little 
bird-and- flower  pieces,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  subjoined  *  Lament  of 
a  Mother  '  over  her  dead  babe  : 

I  gaze  and  weep,  mother  of  my  boy, 
I  say  alas  and  woe  is  me  wretched  ! 
"What  will  become  of  wretched  me, 
Zhave  seen  my  golden  son  dead ! 

They  seized  that  fragrant  rose  . 
,0f  my  breast,  and  my  soul  fainted  away ; 
They  let  my  icautirul  golden  doro 


Fly  away,  and  my  heart  was  wounded. 
That  falcon  Death  seized 
Hy  dttar  and  sweet-voiced  turtle  dove  and 

wounded  me. 
They  took  my  i^weet-toned  little  lark 
And  flew  away  through  the  skies ! 
Before  my  eyes  they  sent  the  hail 
On  my  flowering  green  pomegranate, 
My  rosy  apple  on  the  tree. 
Which  gave  fragrance  aipong  the  leaves. 
They  shook  my  flourishing  beautiful  almond 
tree 
And  left  me  without  fruit; 
Beating  it  they  threw  it  on  the  ground 
And  trod  it  under  foot  into  the  earth  of 
the  gi»ve. 
What  will  become  of  wretched  me  I 
Many  sorrows  surrounded  me. 
-0,  my  God,  recoiTe  the  soul  of  my  little 

one 
.And  place  him  at  rest  in  the  bright 
heaven!  . 

The  birds  of  Armenia  are  conui- 
less  in  their  number  and  variety, 
from  vulture  to  wren  ;  there  are  so 
many  of  them   that  a  man  (it  is 
said  poetically)  may  ride  for  miles 
and     miles     and     never    see   the 
gpx)und,  which  they  entirely  cover, 
except  over  the  small  space  from 
which  they   fly   up   with  a  deaf- 
ening whizz  to  make  a  passage  for 
his  horse.    At  times  the  plains  have 
the  appearance  of  being  dyed  rose- 
colour  through  the  swarms  of  the 
gorgeous  red  goose  which  congre- 
gate upon  them,  whilst  here  and 
there  a  whitish  spot  is  formed  by  a 
troop  of  his  grey-coated  relatives. 
It  seems  that   the  Armenian  has 
found  out  why  it  was  the  wild  goose 
and  the  tame  one  separated  from 
each  other. .     Once   upon  a  time,, 
when  all  were  wild  and   free,  one 
goose  said  to  another  on  the  eve  of 
a  journey,  *  Mind  you  are  ready,  my 
friend,  for,  Inshallah  (please  God), 
I    set    out    to-morrow    morning.* 
*  And  so  will  I,'  he  profanely  re- 
plied,   '  whether  it  pleases  God  or 
not.'     Sure  enough  next  mornmg 
both  geese  were  up  betimes,  and 
the   religious   one   spread   out  his 
wings  and  sailed  off  lightly  towards 
the  dist«in,t  land.     But,  lo!   when 
the  impious  goose  tried  to  do  like- 
wise, he  flapped  and   flapped  and 
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conid  not  stir  from  the  groand. 
So  a  conntryman  caaght  him,  and 
he  and  his  children  for  over  tell  into 
slaverj. 

The  partridge  is  a  great  ^ftvonrite 
of  the  Armenian,  who  does  not  tiro 
of  inventing  lyrics  in  its  hononr. 
Here  is  a  specimen : 

Thp  sun  beats  from  tbo  mountaiu*s  top 
Pretty,  pretty ; 

The  partridge  comos  from  her  nest ; 
She  was  saluted  by  the  flowers, 
She  flew  and  came  from  Uio  mountiin'a 
top. 
Ah!  pretty,  pretty, 
Ah !  dear  little  partridge ! 

When  I  hear  the  voice  of  the  partridge 
I  break  my  fast  on  the  house-top : 
The  partridge  comes  chirping 
And  swinging  from  the  mountain's  side. 

Ah!  pretty,  pretty, 

Ah!  dear  little  partridge! 

TJij  nest  is  enamelled  with  flowers. 
With  vasilico,  narcissus,  and  water-lily : 
Thy  place  is  full  of  dew, 
Thou  delightost  in  the  fragrant  odour. 

Ah !  pretty,  pretty, 

Ah !  dear  little  partridge ! 

Tbv  fiAtbers  are  soft, 
thy  nedc  is  long,  thy  Wak  little. 
The  eolour  of  thy  wing  is  variegated : 
Thon  art  sweeter  than  the  dove. 

Ah!  pretty,  pretty. 

Ah !  dear  little  partridge ! 

TVhcD  the  little  partridge  descends  from  the 
tree. 
And  with  his  sweet  voice  chirps, 
He  cheers  all  the  world, 
He  draws  the  heart  from  the  soa  of  blood. 
Ah!  pretty,  pretty. 
Ah !  dear  little  partridge. 

AH  the  birds  call  thee  blessed, 
They  come  with  thee  in  flocks. 
They  come  around  tliee  chirping : 
In  truth  there  is  not  one  like  thee. 
Ah !  pretty,  pretty. 
Ah !  beautiful  little  partridge  ! 

Another  song  gives  the  piteons 
plaint  of  an  unhappy  partridge  who 
was  snared  and  eaten.  '  Like  St. 
Gregory,  they  let  mo  down  into  a 
deep  well ;  then  they  took  me  up 
and  sat  round  a  table*  and  they  cat 
me  into  little  pieces,  like  St.  James 
the  Intercised.'  The  crane,  who, 
with  the  stork,  brings  the  promise 


of  summer  on  his  wing,  receives  a 
warm  welcome,  and  when  the 
Armenian  sees  a  crano  in  some 
foreign  country  he  will  say  to 
him: 

Crane,  whence  dost  thou  come  ?  I  am  the 
servant  of  thy  voice.  Crane,  hast  thou  not 
news  from  our  country  ?  Hasten  not  to  thy 
flock ;  thou  wilt  arrive  soon  enough !  Crane, 
hast  thou  not  news  from  our  country  ? 

I  have  left  my  possessions  and  vineyerd 
and  come  hither.  How  often  do  I  sigh ;  it 
seems  that  my  soul  is  taken  from  mo. 
Cnine,  stay  a  little,  thy  voice  is  in  my  soul. 
Crano,  hast  thou  not  news  from  our  country? 

My  Gkxl,  I  ask  of  thee  gmce  and  favour,, 
the  heart  of  the  pilgrim  is  wounded,  hifr 
lungs  are  consumed  ;  the  bread  he  eats  is- 
bitter,  the  water  ho  drinks  is  tasteless. 
Crane,  hast  thou  not  news  from  our  country  ? 

Thou  comest  from  Bagdad,  and  goest  to 
the  frontiers.  I  will  write  a  little  letter  and 
give  it  to  thee.  God  wiU  be  the  witness 
over  thee ;  thou  wilt  cany  it  and  givo  it  to> 
my  dear  ones. 

I  have  put  in  my  letter  that  I  am  hore^ 
that  I  have  never  even  for  a  single  day 
been  happy.  0,  my  dear  ones,  I  am 
always  anxious  for  you !  Crane,  hast  tliou 
not  news  from  our  country  ? 

The  autumn  is  near,  and  thou  art  ready 
to  go :  thou  Iiast  joined  a  large  flock :  thou 
hast  not  answered  me,  and  thou  art  flown  ! 
Crane,  go  from  our  country  and  fly  far 
away ! 

The  nameless  author  of  these  lines 
has  had  Dante's  thought : 


Tu  proverai  si  come  i 
Lo  pane  altrui     - 


i  di  sale 


It  is  strange  that  the  Armenians 
should  be  at  once  one  of  the  most 
scattered  peoples  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  one  of  the  most  passion- 
ately devoted  to  their  fatherland. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  when 
reading  these  Armenian  bird-lays, 
that  an  old  belief  yet  survives  in 
that  coantry  that  the  sonls  of  the 
blessed  dead  fly  down  from  heaven, 
in  the  shape  of  beautiful  birds,  and 
perching  in  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  look  fondly  at  their  dear  ones 
on  earth  as  they  pass  beneath. 
WhcA  the  peasant  sees  the  birds 
fluttering  about  overhead  in  the 
wood  he  will  on  no  account  molest 
them,  but  says  to  his  boy,  '  That  is 
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yoar  dear  mother,  your  little 
brother,  your  sister — be  a  good 
child,  or  it  will  fly  away  and  never 
look  at  you  again  with  its  sweet 
little  eyes/ 

The  clear  cool  streams  and  vast 
treacherous  salt  lakes  of  Armenia 
are  not  without  their  laureates. 
Thus  sings  the  bard  of  a  mountain 
rivulet : 

Down  from  yon  distant  mountain 

The  water  flows  through  the  village,  Ha ! 
A  dark  boy  comes  forth, 
And  washing  his  bands  and  face, 
Washing,  yes  washing, 
And  tuTDing  to  the  water,  asked.  Ha  ! 
Water,   from  what  mountain  dost  chou 
come? 

0  my  cool  and  sweet  water !  Ha ! 

1  came  from  that  mountain, 

Where  the  old  and  new  snow  lie  one  on 
the  other. 
Water,  to  what  river  dost  thou  go  ? 

O  my  cool  and  sweet  water  I  Ha  I 
I  go  to  that  river 

Where  the  bunches  of  violets  abound.  Ha  I 
Water  to  what  vineyard  dost  thou  go  ? 

0  my  cool  and  sweet  water !  Ha  I 
I  go  to  that  vineyard 

Where  the  vine-dresser  is  within !  Ha  I 
Water,  what  plant  dost  thou  water ! 

0  my  cool  and  sweet  water !  Ha  I 
I  water  that  plant 

Whose  roots  give  food  to  the  lamb, 

The  roots  give  food  to  the  lamb. 

Where  there  are  the  apple  tree  and  the 
anemone. 
Water,  to  what  garden  dost  thou  go  ? 

0  my  cool  and  sweet  water !  Ha ! 
I  go  into  that  garden 

Where  there  is  the  sweet  song  of  the 
nightingale!  Ha! 
Water,  into  what  fountain  dost  thou  go ! 

0  my  cool  and  sweet  little  water ! 
I  go  to  that  fountain 

Where  thy  love,  comes  and  drinks. 

1  go  to  meet  her  and  kiss  her  chin, 
And  satiate  myself  with  her  love. 

The  dwellers  on  the  shores  of 
Van — the  largest  lake  in  Armenia, 
which  is  situated  between  5,000 
and  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
covers  more  than  a  thousand  square 
miles — are  celebrated  for  possessing 
the  poetic  gift  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree.  Their  district  is  fertile 
and  picturesque,  so  picturesque 
that  when  Semiramis  passed  that 
way  she  employed  12,000  workmen 


and  600  architects  to  build  her  a 
city  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  which 
wJEM  named  Aghthamar,  and  which 
she  thereafter   made    her  summer 
residence.        The     business    that 
brought  Semiramis    into  Armenia 
was  a  strange  romance.  Ara,  eighth 
patriarch  of  Bayasdan,  was  famed 
through  all  the   East  for  his  sur- 
passing  beauty,  and  the  Assyrian 
queen  hearing    that    he   was   the 
fairest  to  look  upon  of  all  mortal 
men,  sent  him  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage ;  but  he,  staunch  to  the  &ith 
in  the  one  true  God,  which  he  be- 
lieved had  been  transmitted  to  him 
from  Noah,  would  have  nothing  to 
say  to  the  offer  of  the  idolatrous 
ruler.  Semiramis,  greatly  incensed, 
advanced  with  her  army  into  the 
heart  of  Armenia,  and  defeated  the 
forces  of  the  Patriarch  ;    but  bitter 
were  the  fruits  of  the  victory,  for 
Ara,  instead  of  being  taken  alive, 
as  she  had  commanded,  was  struck 
down  at  the  head  of  bis  men,  and 
his    beautiful    form,    stiffened   by 
death,  was  laid  at  Uie  queen's  feet. 
Semiramis    was    plunged    in    the 
wildest  despair;    she   endeavoured 
to  bring  him  to  life  by  magic ;  that 
failing,  she  had  his  body  embalmed 
and  placed  in  a  golden  coffin,  which 
was  set  in  her  chamber ;  no  one  was 
allowed  to  call  him  dead,  and  she 
spoke  of  him  as  her  beloved  con- 
sort.    A  spot  is  pointed  out  to  the 
traveller  bearing  the  name  of  Ara 
Seni,  '  Ara  is  sacrificed.' 

The  favourite  theme  of  the  men 
of  Van  is,  of  course,  the  treacherous 
element  on  which  the  lot  of  most  of 
them  is  cast.  One  of  their  songs 
gives  the  legend  of  the  *  Old  Man 
and  the  Ship.'  Our  Lord,  as  an 
old  man  with  a  white  beard,  cried 
sweetly  to  the  sailors  to  take  him 
into  the  ship.  The  sailors  answer 
that  the  ship  is  freighted  by  a  mer- 
chant, and  the  passage-money  is 
great.  'Go  away,  white-beaided 
old  man,'  they  say.  But  Oar  Lord 
pays  the  money,  and  comes  into  the 
ship.     Presently  a  gale  blows  up 
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and  the  sailors  are  exceeding  wrath, 
forthej  imagine  the  strange  pas- 
senger has  bronght  them  ill- lack. 
They  ask,  *  Whence  didst  thou 
come,  0  sinfdl  man?  Thou  art 
lost,  and  thou  hast  lost  us  ! '  'la 
sinner ! '  replies  the  Lord,  *  give 
me  the  ship,  and  go  jou  to  sweet 
sleep.'  He  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  hia  right  hand,  with  his 
left  he  steered  the  helm.  It  was 
not  jet  mid-daj  when  the  ship  safelj 
reached  the  shore. 

Brothers,  arise  from  your  sweet  sleep, 
from  jonr  sweet  sleep  and  your  sad  dreams. 
FaII  At  the  feet  of  Jesus ;  here  is  our  Lord, 
here  is  our  ship. 

'  Sweet  sleep  and  sad  dreams ' — 
he  must  hare  been  a  true  poet  who 
thus  crystallised  the  sense  of  poor 
hnmanity's  unrest,  even  in  its  pro- 
foundest  repose.  The  whole  little 
stoij  strikes  us  as  fall  of  delicate 
fiiggestiveness. 

One  more  sample  of  the  style  of 
the  Armenian  *  Lake- school.' 

0>-  OXE  WHO   WAS    ShIPWBBCXSD    ON  THB 

Lakh  of  Van. 
We  sailed  in  the  ship  from  Aghthamar, 
^y  directed  our  ship  towa^s  Aran ; 
When  we  arrived  before  Vosdan 
We  saw  the  dark  sun  of  the  dark  day. 

Doll  clouds  covered  the  sky, 
Obectiring  at  once  stars  and  moon ; 
The  winds  blew  fiercely. 
And  took  from  my  eyes  land  and  shore. 

Thundered  the  heaven,  thundered  the  earth. 
The  waters  of  the  blue  sea  arose ; 
On  every  side  the  heavens  shot  forth  fire ; 
lilack  terror  invaded  my  heart. 

There  is  the  sky,  but  the  earth  is  not  seen, 

Thire  is  the  earth,  but  the  sun  is  not  seen ; 

The  waves  come  like  mountains 

And  open  before  me  a  deep  abyss. 
0  Pea,  if  thou  lovest  thy  God, 

Have  pity  on  me,  forlorn  and  wretched  ; 

Take  not  from  me  my  sweet  sun. 

And  betrajr  me  not  to  flinty-hearted  Death. 
Ktv.  0  sea,  0  terrible  seal 

Give  me  not  up  to  the  cold  winds ; 

My  tears  implore  thee 

And  the  thousand  sorrowsof  my  heart.  .  . 
The  savage  sea  has  no  pity ! 

Il  hears  not  the  plaintive  voice  of  my 
broken  heart ; 

The  blood  freezes  in  my  veins, 

iJUck  night  descends  upon  my  eyes.  .  .  . 


Go  tell  to  my  mother 

To  sit  and  weep  for  her  darkened  son ; 
That  John  was  the  prey  of  the  sea, 
The  sun  of  the  young  man  is  set ! 

Sammer,  with  its  flowers,  and 
warmth,  and  wealth,  never  stays 
long  enough  in  Armenia  for  it  to 
become  a  common  ordinary  thing. 
It  is  a  beautiful  wonder- time,  a 
brief,  splendid  nature-fair,  which 
vanishes  like  a  dream  before  the 
first  astonishment  and  delight  are 
worn  into  indifference.  The  season 
when  *  the  nightingale  sings  to  the 
rose  at  dewy  dawn  *  departs 
Bwiflly,  and  envious  winter  strangles 
autumn  in  its  birth. 

What  a  winter,  too !  a  winter 
which  despotically  governs  the  com- 
plete economy  of  the  people's  system 
of  life.  Let  us  take  a  peep  into  an 
Armenian  interior  on  a  December 
evening.  Three  months  the  snow 
has  been  in  possession  of  mountain 
and  valley;  for  more  than  four 
months  more  it  will  remain.  Abroad 
it  is  light  enough,  though  night 
has  fallen;  for  the  moon  shines 
down  in  wonderful  brightness  upon 
the  ice-bound  earth.  On  the  hill- 
slope  various  little  unevennesses  are 
discernible,  jutting  out  from  the 
snow  like  mushrooms.  In  one  part 
the  ground  is  cut  away  perpen- 
dicularly for  a  few  feet;  this  is 
the  front  of  the  homestead,  the  body 
of  which  lies  burrowed  in  the  slope 
of  the  hill.  When  the  house  was 
made  the  floor  was  dug  out  some 
five  feet  underground,  while  the 
ceiling  beams  rose  three  or  four  feet 
above  it ;  but  all  the  dug-out  soil 
was  thrown  about  thereof  and  back 
and  side  walls,  and  thus  the  whole 
is  now  embedded  in  the  hillock. 
Tho  roof  was  neatly  turfed  over 
when  the  house  was  finished,  so 
that  in  summer  the  lambs  and  chil- 
dren play  upon  it,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  in  the  great  heats,  the 
family  sleep  there — '  at  the  moon's 
inn.'  What  look  like  mushrooms 
are  in  reality  the  broad-topped 
chimneys,  on  which  the    summer 
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storks  bnild  tbeir  nests.  The  home- 
stead has  bat  one  entrance ;  a  largo 
front  door  which  leads  though  a  long 
dark  passage  to  a  second  door  that 
swings-to  after  yon,  and  is  hnng 
with  a  rongh  red-djed  sheepskin. 
This  door  opens  upon  the  entrance- 
hall,  from  whence  jou  mount  half- 
a-dozen  steps  to  a  raised  platform, 
under  which  the  honse-dogs  are 
located.  On  two  sides  this  platform 
is  bounded  by  solid  stone  walls, 
from  which  are  suspended  saddles, 
guns,  pistols,  and  one  or  two  pic- 
tares  representing  the  deeds  of  some 
Persian  hero,  and  bought  of  Persian 
hawkers.  On  the  other  two  sides 
an  open  woodwork  fence  divides 
the  platform  from  a  vast  stable. 
Nearest  the  grating  are  fastened 
the  favourite  horses  of  the  clan- 
chief  ;  next  are  the  donkeys,  then 
the  cows :  sheep  and  chickens  find 
places  where  they  can.  The  breath 
of  these  animals  materially  contri- 
bates  to  the  warmth  of  the  house, 
whicb  is  at  times  almost  like  an 
oven,  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 
A  clear  hot  fire  burns  on  the  hearth ; 
the  fuel  used  is  tezek,  a  preparation 
of  cow-dang  pressed  into  a  sub- 
stance resembling  peat  .turf.  By 
day  the  habitation  is  obscurely 
lighted  through  a  small  aperture  in 
the  roof  glazed  with  oiled  silk,  and 
supplemented  by  a  sort  of  funnel, 
the  wide  opening  downwards.  Now, 
in  the  evening,  the  oil  burning  in  a 
simple  iron  lamp  over  the  hearth, 
affords  a  dim  illumination. 

This  platform  is  the  salemlik,  or 
hall  of  reception.  It  contains  no 
chairs,  but  divans  richly  draped 
with  Koordish  stuffs ;  the  floor  is 
carpeted  with  tekeke,  a  kind  of 
grey  felt.  To  the  right  of  the 
hearth  sits  the  head  of  the  family, 
a  venerable  old  man,  whose  word  is 
incontrovertible  law  to  every  mem- 
ber of  his  house.  He  is  also  Al 
Sakal,  or  'white  beard  '  of  the  vil- 
lage,  a  dignity  conferred  on  him  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  his  neigh., 
boars,  and  constituting  him  inter- 


mediary in  all  transaotionR  with 
government.  When  important 
matters  are  at  stake,  he  meets 
the  elders  of  the  surroanding 
hamlets,  who,  resolved  into  com- 
mittee,  form  the  Gomnume.  This 
ancient  usage  bears  witness  to  the 
essentially  patriarchal  and  demo- 
cratic basis  of  Armenian  society. 

Oar  family  party  consists  of  three 
dozen  persons,  the  representatives 
of  four  generations.     The  joxm^ 
married  women  come  in  and  out 
from  durecting  the  preparations  of 
the  supper.     Nothing  is  to  be  seen 
of  their  faces  except  their  lastrons 
eyes  (Armenian  eyes  are  &mons  for 
their  brilliancy),    a   tightly-fitting 
veil  enclosing    the    rest   of  their 
features.      Without  this  covering 
they  do  not  by  any  chance  appear 
even  in  the  house ;  it  is  said  they 
wear  it  also  at  night.    One  of  them 
is  a  bride;   her  dress  is  rich  and 
striking — a     close-fitting    bodice, 
fastening  at  the  neck  with  silver 
clasps,  full  trousers  of  rose-ooloored 
silk  gathered  in  at  the  ankles  bj  a 
fillet  of  silver,  the  feet  bare,  a  silver 
girdle     of    curious     workmanship 
loosely  encircling  the  waist,  and  a 
long  padded  garment  open  down 
the   front  which  hangs  from  the 
shoulders.     Poor  little  bride !    She 
has  not  uttered  a  single  word  save 
when  alone  with  her  husband  since 
she  pronounced  the  marriage  voir. 
She-may  not  hope  to  do  so  till  after 
the  birth  of  her  first-born  child;  then 
she  will  talk  to  her  nursling,  after 
a  while  to  her  mother-in-law,  some- 
time later  she  may  converse  with 
her  own  mother,  and  by-and-hy,  in 
a  subdued  whisper,  with  the  jonug 
girls  of  the  house.    Daring  the  first 
year  of  her  married  life  she  may 
not  go  out  of  the    house  except 
twice  to  church.     Her  disciplinary 
education  will  not  be  complete  ^or 
six  years,  after  which  she  will  enjoy 
comparative  liberty,   but  never  in 
her  life  must  she  open  her  lips  to  a 
person    of   the    stronger   sex  not 
related  to  her.    Turn  from  the  silent 
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little  bride  to  that  bevj  of  joang 
izirls,  merry  and  playful  as  the 
kittens  tboy  are  fondling — silky- 
haired  snowbaHs,  of  a  breed  peculiar 
to  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Van,  their 
tails  dyed  pink  with  henna  like  the 
till  of  tbe  Shah's  steed.  The  girls 
are  laughing  and  chatting  together 
without  restraint — most  probably 
aboat  their  love  afiairs,  for  they  are 
free  to  dispose  of  their  hands  as 
tbev  choose.  And  they  may  walk 
about  nnreiled,  and  show  off  their 
pretty  faces  and  long  raven  plaits 
to  the  fullest  advantage. 

Suddenly  a    knocking  is  heard 
ontside;  the  dogs  yell  from  under 
the    platform;      the     Whiteboard 
says  whoever    be    the    wanderer 
he   shall    have    bed    and     board, 
and  he  orders   fresh   tezek  to  be 
throirn  on  the  fire  ;  for  to-night  it 
is  hitteT  cold  out  abroad — were  a 
man  to  stand  still  five  minutes,  he 
wooJd  freeze  in  his  shoes.     One  of 
the  sons  descends  the  steps,  pushes 
aside  tbe  shecp-skin,  and  leads  the 
traveller  in.     This  one  says  he  is 
the  minstrel.     What  joy  in  the  fa- 
mily I  The  blind  minstrel,  who  will 
mg  tbe  most  exciting  ballads  and 
tell  the  most  marvellous  tales.     Ho 
liwdoomed  by  all ;  only  the  young 
bride  steals  out  of  the  room — she 
nay  not  remain  in  a  stranger  s  pre- 
sence. The  lively  girls  want  to  hear 
a  story  at  once ;    but  the  White- 
)«ard  says  the    guest    must  first 
lare  rest  and    refreshment.     But 
labile  they  are  waiting  for  the  meal 
to  be  laid  out,  the  blind  minstrel  ro- 
^  something  of  his  recent  travels, 
vhicb  in  itself  is  almost  as  good  as 
*  faiiy  tale.     He  has  just  arrived 
from  Persia,  whither  he  will  soon 
rttnrn ;  for  he  has  only  come  back 
to  tbe  snows  of  Armenia  to  breathe 
the  air  of  home  for  a  little.     Did 
he  go  to  Teheran  ?     No ;   to  say 
the  truth,  he   deemed  it  wiser  to 
*eep  at  a  discreet  distance  from 
tbat  capital.      Such  a  thing  had 
Wi  heard  of  ere  now  as  the  Shah 
patting  under  requisition  any  skil- 


ful musicians  who  came  in  his  way 
to  teach  their  art  to  the  fair  ones  of 
the  harem ;  so  that  occasionally  it 
was  unpleasantly  difficult  to  get  out 
of  Teheran  when  once  you  were  in 
it  Still  he  was  by  no  means  with- 
out interesting  news.  In  a  certain 
part  of  Persia  he  had  met  anothei* 
blind  master-singer,  with  whom  ho 
strove  for  the  prize  of  minstrelsy. 
Both  were  entertained  by  a  great 
Persian  prince.  When  the  day 
came  they  were  led  out  upon  an 
open  grass-plot  and  seated  one 
facing  the  other.  The  prince  took 
up  his  position,  and  five  thousand 
people  n[iade  a  circle  round  the 
competitors.  Then  the  grand  brain- 
fight  began ;  the  rivals  contended  in 
song  and  verse,  riddle  and  repartee. 
Now  one  starts  an  acrostic  on  the 
prince's  name,  in  which  each  side 
takes  alternate  letters;  then  the 
other  versifies  some  sacred  passage, 
which  his  opponent  must  catch  up 
when  he  breaks  off.  The  ball  is 
kept  flying  to  and  fro  with  un- 
flagging zeal ;  the  crowd  is  raptur- 
ous  in  its  plaudits.  But  at  length 
our  minstrel's  adversary  pauses, 
hesitates,  fails  to  seize  the  drift  of 
his  rival's  latest  sally,  and  answers 
at  random.  A  shout  proclaims  him 
beaten.  The  triumphant  bard  is 
led  to  where  he  stands,  and  taking 
his  lyre  from  him  breaks  it  into 
atoms.  The  vanquished  retires 
discomfited  to  the  obscurity  of  his 
native  village,  where  haply  his 
humble  talents  will  not  be  despised. 
The  victor  is  robed  in  the  prince's 
mantle,  and  taken  to  the  highest 
seat  in  the  banqueting-hall. 

This  is  what  the  minstrel  has  to 
tell  as  he  warms  his  bands  over  the 
fire  while  the  young  married  women 
serve  the  supper.  A  rush-mat  is 
placed  upon  the  low  round  board, 
over  that  the  table-cloth;  then  a 
large  tray  is  set  in  the  middle,  with 
the  viands  arranged  on  it  in  metal 
dishes :  onion  soup,  salted  salmon- 
trout  from  the  blue  Gokschai,  hard- 
boiled   eggs  shelled  and  sliced,  oil 
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znado    from  Knnjat    seeds,   iirhicli 
does    instead    of  butter;    pilan,  a 
dish  resembling  porridge ;  mutton 
stewed    with    quinces,    leeks,   and 
various  raw  and  preserved   roots, 
cream  cheese,  sour  milk,  dried  apri- 
cots, and  stoned  raisins,  form  the 
bill  of  fare.     A  can  of  golden  wine 
is  set  out ;  there  is  plenty  more  in 
the  goatskins  should  it  be  wanted. 
The  provisions  are  completed  by  an 
item   more  important  in  Armenia 
than  with   ns — bread.     The   flonr- 
cako  or  losJi,  a  yard  long  and  thin 
as  paper,  which  is   placed   before 
each    guest,    answers     for    plate, 
knives,  forks,  napkin,  all  of  which 
are  absent.     The  Whitebeard  says 
grace    and     the     Lord's    Prayer, 
everyone    crossing    himself.      The 
company  wipe  their  mouths  with  a 
lash,  and  proceed  to  help  themselves 
with   it   to   anything   that   tempts 
their    fancy   on   the   middle    tray. 
Some  make  a  promiscuous  sandwich 
of  fish,  mutton,  and  leeks  wrapped 
up  in  a  piece  of  losJi ;  others  twist 
the  losh  into  the  shape  of  a  spoon 
and  ladle  out  the  sonr  milk,  swal- 
lowing both  together.      The  mem- 
bers of  the  family  watch  the  min- 
strel's least  gesture,  so  as  to  antici- 
pate his  wishes ;  one  after  the  other 
they  claim  the  privilege  of  waiting 
on  him.     When  the  meal  is  done, 
a  young  housewife   gently  washes 
the  guest's  head  and  feet,  and  the 
whole  party  adjourn  to  the  chimney- 
"Comer.     The  evening  flies  mirth- 
fully away,  listening  to  the  minstrel's 
tales  and  balladp,  these  latter  being 
mostly  in  Tartar,  the  Proven9al  of 
the  eastern   tronbadour.      Finally, 
the  honoured  visitor  is  conducted  to 
liis  room,  the  *  minstrel's  chamber,' 
which,  in  every  well-ordered  Arme- 
nian household,  is  always  kept  ready. 
Our  little  picture  may  be  taken  as 
the  faithful  reproduction  of  no  very 
extraordinary   scene.      Of    ballad- 
fiingers  such  as  the  one  we   have 
introduced  there  are    numbers   in 
Armenia,  where  that  *  sixth  sense,' 
music,  is  the  recognised  vocation  of 


the  blind .     Those  who  are  proficient 
travel  within  a  very  wide  area,  and 
are  everywhere  received  with  the 
highest    consideration.     With  re- 
gard to  the  unique  marriage  cas- 
toms  of  Armenia,  we  ought  to  say 
that  they  are  asserted  to  resalt  in 
the  happiest  unions.    The  general 
idea  upon  which  they  rest  seems  to 
be  derived  from  a  series  of  conclu- 
sions logical  enough  if  yon  grant 
the    premisses  —  indeed,  carionslj 
more   like    some    pen    and  paper 
scheme  evolved  out  of  the  inner 
consciousness    of   a  German  pro- 
fessor  than  a  working  system  of 
actual  life.     The  prevailing  custom 
in  the  East,  as  it  is  or  was  in  France, 
is    for    the    young    girl  to   know 
nothing  whatever  of   her  intended 
husband ;  only  in  the  one  case  this 
is  followed  by  total  seclusion  afler 
marriage,  and  in  the  other  by  com- 
plete   emancipation.     In  Armenia, 
on  the   contrary,   the  young  girl 
makes  her  own  choice,  and  love- 
matches  are  not  uncommon;  bat 
the  choice  once  made  and  ratified 
by  the  priest,  the  order  of  things  is 
so  arranged  as  to  cause  her  husband 
to   become  the  woman's  absorbing 
thought,  his  society  her  sole  solace, 
his  pleasure  the  whole  business  of 
her  life.     For  the  rest  she  is  treated 
with    much    solicitude ;    even  the 
peasant    will  not  let   his  wife  do 
out-door  work. 

Armenian  nuptial  songs,  like  all 
other  folk-epithalamiums,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  appear  to  point 
to  earlier  times.  The  girl  then 
was  simply  carried  off  by  her 
marauding  lover  by  right  of  fraud 
or  force.  Exulting  in  what 
relates  to  the  bridegroom,  the 
favourite  song  on  this  subject  is 
profoundly  melancholy  as  concerns 
the  bride.  The  mother  was  cajoled 
with  a  pack  of  linen,  the  father 
with  a  cup  of  wine,  the  brother 
with  a  pair  of  boots,  the  little  sister 
with  a  finger  of  antimony — so  com- 
plains the  dismal  ditty  of  a  new 
bride.     There  is  great  pathos  in  the 
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words  in  which  she  begs  her  mother 
not  to  sweep  the  saod  off  the  little 
plank,  80  that  the  slight  trace  of 
her  girrs  footsteps  may  DOt  be 
effaced. 

Not  very  long  ago,  althongh  it 
was  confidently  surmised  that  Ar- 
menian folk  songs  must  exist,  not 
a  single  specimen  had  been  placed 
within  reach  of  the  public.     The 
Mekhitarist  monks  have  taken  the 
lead  in  this  as  in  every  other  branch 
of  Armenian  research;    and    our 
examples  are  quoted  from  a  small 
collection  issued  by  their  press  at 
Venice.    We  are  not  sure  that  Yre 
hive  chosen  those  that  are  intrinsi- 
cally the  best,  but  we  think  those 
which  figure  in   these  pages    are 
amongst  the  most  characteristic  of 
their  authors  and  origin.  The  larger 
jHJitioB  of  these  songs  are  printed 
from  manuscripts  in  the  library  of 
J>aa  Lazzaro;    the    date    of   their 
composition    is     thought    to    vary 
from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  to 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  language   in   which   they  are 
^tten   is    the  vulgar  tongue   of 
Armenia,  but  in  several  it  attains 
a  very  close  approximation  to  the 
classical  Armenian. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  if  we  conclude 
this  paper  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
remarkable  order  of  the  Mekhitar- 
ists,  which  is  so  intimately  related 
^ith  all  that  bears  on  the  subject 
of  Armenian  literature.  Those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  it 
will  not  object  to  hear  the  history 
of  this  order  recapitulated  ;  while 
we  believe  that  many  who  have 
visited  the  Convent  of  San  Lazzaro 
iave  yet  but  vague  notions  regard- 
ing the  work  and  aims  of  its 
inmates.  It  is  to  be  conjectured 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
inajority  of  Englishmen  go  to  San 
I^azzaro  rather  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Byron-pilgrimage  than  from  any 
definite  interest  in  the  convent; 
^d  without  doubt  were  its  only 
attraction  its  association  with  the 
inglish  poet  it  would  still  be  worth 


a  visit.  Byron's  connection  with 
San  Lazzaro  was  not  one  of  the 
least  interesting  episodes  of  his 
life ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  re- 
member  the  tranquil  hours  he 
spent  in  the  society  of  the  learned 
monks,  and  the  fascination  exer* 
cised  over  him  by  their  sterling- 
and  unpretentious  merit.  '  The  neat- 
ness, the  comfort,  the  gentleness, 
the  unaffected  devotion  of  the 
brethren   of  the  order,'  he  wrote,. 

*  are  w^ell  fitted  to  strike  the  man 
of  the  world  with  the  conviction 
that  there  is  "  Another  and  a  better 
even  in  this  life."  '  The  desire  to 
present  himself  with  an  excuse  for 
frequent  intercourse  with  the 
brothers  was  probably  at  the  bottom 
of  Byron's  sudden  discovery  that  his- 
mind  '  wanted  something  craggy  to 
break  upon,  and  that  Armenian  was 
just  the  thing  to  tortureitinto  atten- 
tion.' He  say  sit  was  the  most  difficult 
thing  to  be  found  in  Venice  by  way 
of  an  amusement,  and  describes 
tho  Armenian  character  as  a  very 

*  Waterloo  of  an  alphabet.'  The 
origin  of  this  character  is  exceed- 
ingly curious,  it  being  the  only 
alphabet  known  to  have  been  the 
work  of  a  single  man,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Georgian  and  now 
obsolete  Caucasian  Albanian.  St. 
Mesrop,  an  Armenian,  invented 
all  the  three  about  a.d.  406. 
Byron  informs  Moore,  with  some 
elation,  of  the  fate  that  befel  a 
French  professorship  of  Armenian,, 
which  had  then  been  recently 
instituted :  *  Twenty  pupils  pre- 
sented themselves  on  Monday- 
morning,  full  of  noble  ardour,  in- 
genuous youth,  and  impregnable 
industry.  They  persevered  with  a 
courage  worthy  of  the  nation,  and 
of  universal  conquest  till  Thursday, 
then  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty  sac- 
cumbed  to  the  six-and-twentieth 
letter  of  the  alphabet.'  The  poet 
himself  mastered  all  thirty-three 
letters,  and  a  good  deal  more  besides, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the 
librarian,  Padre  Paschal  Auchcr,  a 
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man  who  combined  great  learning 
with  much  knowledge  of  the  world. 
As  the  result  of  these  studies  we 
have  a  translation  into  Scriptural 
Englisli  of  two  apocryphal  epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  and  an  Anglo- Armenian 
grammar,  of  which,  with  charac- 
teristic liberality,  Byron  defrayed 
the  cost  of  publication. 

The  order  was  founded  by  Var- 
thabed  Mekhitar,  who  was  born  at 
Scbaste,   in  Asia  Minor,  in   1676. 
Mekhitar  was  one  of  those  men  to 
whom    it    comes     quite    naturally 
to  go  forth  with  David's  sling  and 
stone  against  the  Philistine  and  his 
host.     He  could  have  been  scarcely 
more  than    twenty    years  of   age 
when  fearlessly  and  steadfastly  he 
set  himself  to  the  gigantic  task  of 
raising    his    country    out    of    the 
stagnant   slough    of  ignorance  in 
which  he   saw   it  sunk.     He  was 
then  a  candidate  for  holy  orders, 
studying  in  an  Armenian  convent. 
The  monks  he  found  no  less  ignor- 
ant than  the  rest  of  the  population, 
and  those  to  whom  he  broached  his 
ideas  greeted  them  with  derision, 
which  did  not  fail  to  shortly  turn 
into   cruel  persecution.     Mekhitar 
now  went  to  Constantinople,  where 
he   set  on  foot  a  small   Monastic 
Society ;    and  at  about  this   time 
iie  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,   the  authorities  of  which 
appeared  more    favourable  to   his 
patriotic   designs  than  the   Greek 
clergy,  who  were  irreconcilably  op- 
posed to  them.     He  left  Constanti- 
nople for  Modon  in  the  Morea,  then 
under    the    rule    of   Venice;    but 
before  ho  had  been  there  long  the 
place  was  seized  by  the  Turks,  who 
fiold  Mekhitar  and  his  monks  into 
.slavery.      A  few,   including  their 
head,  managed  to  escape,  and  re- 
paired to  Venice,  where  in  17 17, 
the  Signory  made  over  to  them  in 
perpetuity  a  small  barren  island  in 
the  Lagune,  once  tenanted  by  the 
Benedictines,  who  had  there  estab- 
lished a  hospital    for    lepers,   but 
which,  since  the  disappearance  of 


that    disease,    h.nd    been    entirely 
nnin  habited .  Mekhitar  immediately 
organised    a    printing   press   and 
began  making  translations  of  stan.  . 
dard  works  which    were  dissemi-  ' 
Tiated  wherever  Armenians  were  to 
be  found,  that  is  to  say,  all  over  the 
East.     When  he  died,  in  1747,  the 
work  of  the  Society  was  already 
placed  on  a  solid  foundation ;  bvit 
it   received   considerable    develop- 
ment and  extension  from  the  hands 
of  the  third  Abb^-General,  Count 
St^ephen  Aconzkoveis  the  Hangarian 
Archbishop    of    Sinnia,    who  \?a5 
one  of  the  very  few  foreigners  ad- 
mitted  into  the  order,  and  wholivei 
in  the  retirement  of  San  Lazzaro 
for  sixty-seven   years.     He  was  a 
poet,  a  scholar  of  no  mean  attain- 
ments, and  the  author  of  a  uDi?ersaI 
geography  in  twelve  volumes.   The 
Society  is  now  self-snpporting,  hm 
numbers  of  its  publications  being 
sold   in  Persia,  and  India,  and  at 
Constantinople.    These  publications 
consist    of   numerous   translations 
and  of  reproductions  of  the  greni 
part  of  Armenian  literature.    Many 
works    have    been     printed    from 
MSS.  which  are  collected  by  emis- 
saries  sent  out  from  San  Lazzaro  to 
travel  over  the  plains  and  valleysl 
of  Armenia    for    the    purpose  ot; 
rescuing  the  literary  relics  which 
are   widely   scattered    and  are  in 
constant  danger  of  loss  or  dcstmcJ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  di<^ 
tribute  Armenian   versions  of  th^ 
Bible.    Another  of  the  undertaking:! 
of  the  convent  is  a  school  exclu-i 
sively  for  the  education  of  ArmeuiaB 
boys.     What  this  order  has  effected] 
both  towards  the  enlightenment  o| 
their  country  and  in  keeping  aliv^ 
the  sentiment  of  Armenian  nation^ 
ality,   is    simply    incalenlable.    h 
their  self-imposed  exile  they  hav< 
nobly  carried  out  the  precept  of  ai 
Armenian  folk-poet : 

Forget  not  our  Armenian  nation. 
And  always  assist  and  protect  it. 
Always  keep  in  thy  mind 
To  he  nseful  to  thj  fatherland.  * 
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The  Italian  Government  Las  had 
the  good  sense  to  completely- 
exempt  the  Mekhitarists  from  the 
consequences  of  the  decree  sup- 
pressing monastic  institutions  ;  in 
troth,  those  who  are  most  severe 
in  their  condemnation  of  the  general 
features  of  conventual  life  must  be 
preriselj  the  most  ready  in  their 
sympathy  with  the  establishment 
of  San  lAzzaro. 

One  day  last  summer  we  passed 
a  long  morning  in  examining  all 
the  points  of   interest  about  the 
monastery — the  house  and  printing 
presses,  the  library  with  its  beauti- 
ful Pali  papyrus  of  the  Buddhist 
Ordination  Service,  and  its  illumi- 
nated  mannscripts  of  inestimable 
vahe,  the  minaretted  chapel  and 
silent  Kttle   Campo  Santo — under 
the  direction  of  the  most  courteous 
and    accomplished    of    cicerones, 
Padre   Giacomo,    Dr.   Issaverdenz 
(a  name  signifying  *  Jesus-given '). 
We  saw  the  bright  intelligent  band 
of  scholars.     *  Of  these,*  said  our 
conductor,  'five  or  six  will  remain 
with   us.'     We   were    shown    the 
page  of  the  visitors'  book  contain- 
ing Byron's    signature   in  English 
and  in  Armenian,  as  well  as  thoso 
of  several   of  his  friends,  J.  Cam 
Hobhouse    amongst   others.      The 
autographs  of  many  notable  visitors 
are  preserved  iu  frames.     *  Here  is 
jour  Prince  of  Wales,*  remarked 
the  Padre ;  *  he  stayed  chatting  with 
OS  for  more  than  an  hour,  *    *  There, ' 
he  added,   *is  poor  Maximilian's.* 
The  names  of  the  Imperial  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess   of   Germany 
were  among  the  latest  illustrious 
wjtries.     During   our   tour  of   in- 
spection we  discussed  various  topics 
^the  tendencies  of  modem  thought, 
the  future  of  the  Church,  the  pro- 
bable eventualities  of  the  next  con- 


clave, with  other  matters  of  a  more 
personal  nature — and  upon  each  our 
guide's  observations .  displayed  a 
singularly  intellectual  and  tolerant 
attitude  of  mind,  together  with  a  way 
of  looking  at  things  and  speaking 
of  people  in  which  '  sweetness  and 
light'  were  felicitously  apparent. 
It  was  diflScult  to  tear  oneself  away 
from  the  open  window  in  Byron's 
little  study.  The  day  was  one  of 
those  matchless  Venetian  days, 
when  the  heat  is  tempered  by  a 
breeze  just  fresh  enough  to  agitate 
the  awning  of  your  gondola ;  and 
the  Molo  and  Riva,  and  Fortune's 
golden  ball  on  the  Dogana,  the 
white  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  the 
ships  eastward  bound,  the  billowy 
line  of  the  mountains  of  Vicenza 
against  the  horizon,  lie  steeped  in 
a  bath  of  sunshine.  But  the  out- 
look from  the  convent  window  is 
not  upon  these.  Beneath  are  the 
green  ber9eaux  of  a  small  vineyard, 
a  little  garden  gay  m  its  tangle  of 
purple  convolvolus,  a  pomegranate 
lifting  its  laden  boughs  towards  us — 
to  remind  the  Armenians  of  the 
'flowering  pomegranates*  of  their 
beloved  country.  Beyond  the  vine- 
yard stretches  the  aquamarine  sur- 
face of  the  lagune — then  the  inter- 
minable reacn  of  Lido — after  that 
the  ethereal  blue  of  the  Adriatic 
melting  away  into  tho  sky.  Such 
is  the  scene  which  till  they  die  the 
good  monks  will  have  under  their 
eyes.  Perhaps  they  are  rather  to 
be  envied  than  compassionated ; 
for  it  is  manifest  that  for  them, 
duty — to  use  the  eloquent  expression 
of  an  English  divine — has  become 
transfigured  into  happiness.  *  I 
shall  stay  here  whilst  I  live,*  Dr. 
Issaverdenz  said  to  us,  '  and  I  am 
happy — quite  happy ! ' 

E.  C. 
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SAINTE   FERINE,   OR  THE   CITY   OF   THE  GENTLE. 

('  VILLA  DE  LA  REUNION. ') 

By  the  Author  of  *  Gheel,  The  City  of  the  Simple.* 


NINE-TENTHS  of  our  readers 
will,  we  feel  pretty  sure,  be 
as  unconscious  as  we  ourselves,  till 
recently,  were  of  the  existence  close 
to  Paris  of  an  institution  as  peculiar 
in  its  object  as  valuable  in  its 
results,  which  has  been  unobtru- 
sively carrying  on  its  beneficent 
work  during  the  greater  part  of  a 
century,  within  the  reach  of  thou- 
sands of  our  countrymen  whose 
footsteps  must  have  passed  its 
gates. 

The  building  is  extensive  and 
imposing,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  elegant  in  external  elevation,  and 
commodious  in  internal  construc- 
tion and  arrangements.  It  stands 
within  its  own  pleasure-grounds  of 
seven  or  eight  acres  in  extent,  taste- 
fully laid  out  around  the  house  in* 
gravel  walks,  gay  flower-borders, 
and  soft  lawns  ;  while  the  various 
gradients  it  offers  are  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  form  sloping  turf-banks 
down  to  a .  beautiful  bit  of  forest- 
land  intersected  by  well-kept  paths 
and  winding  streamlets ;  arbours 
and  summer-houses  and  shaded 
seats,  tempting  retreats,  whether 
during  noonday  heat,  or  the  cool  of 
of  summer  evenings. 

The  house  consists  of  a  double 
semi-quadrangle,  one  side  of  each 
square  garden  thus  formed  being 
open  to  the  sun,  but  sheltered  from 
the  road  by  a  thick  plantation. 
All  round  these  gardens  runs  a 
verandahed  terrace,  the  roof  sup- 
ported by  light  columns,  up  whicb 
luxuriant  creepers  are  trained  and 
festooned.  Wide,  light,  and  well- 
ventilated  corridora  paved  with  tiles, 
and — like  every  part  of  the  institu- 
tion— shining  with  cleanliness,  give 
access  to  the  ground-floor  rooms. 
One  side  is  appropriated  to  the  re- 
fectory, a  handsome  hall  fitted  with 


five-and-twenty  tables,  each  to  ac 
commodate  ten  guests;  and  an- 
other to  the  salon  de  convenaim^ 
or  drawing-room.  There  are  also  a 
library  and  reading-room,  a  chapel, 
two  infirmaries,  hot  and  cold  baths, 
a  dispensary,  and  an  admirable  suite 
of  household  offices.  On  the  floor 
above  are  more  private  rooms,  the 
house  being  constructed  to  receive 
250  inhabitants.  These  rooms  are 
contrived  with  much  thought  and  j 
taste,  and  are  arranged  so  as  to 
form  bed-room  and  sitting-room  in 
one,  the  bed  and  wasbing-apparatos 
being  shut  off  within  an  alcove  by 
folding-doors. 

The  originator,  or  rather  origina- 
trix,  of  this  valuable  institution  was 
the  Empress  Josephine,  who  in  180$ 
devoted  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
subsidising  a  house  which  shonid 
provide  an  honourable  and  attrac- 
tive retreat  for  persons  of  the 
higher  class  fallen  into  comparative 
poverty — pauvres  honteux,  as  thej- 
are  untranslatably  termed— but 
principally  those  who  had  held  nn- 
pensioned  offices  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  country,  comprising,  there- 
fore, members  of  the  haute  how- 
geoisie  and  of  the  noblesse. 

The  entree  was  to  be  limited  toj 
persons  (of  either  sex)  who  had 
attained  sixty  years,  and  who  had 
resided  during  two  consecntive 
years  in  Paris.  To  soften  as  much 
as  possible  the  idea  of  charitable 
support,  the  inmates  are  required 
to  prove  themselves  in  a  position  io 
meet  the  stipulated  annual  pay- 
ment, which  was  originally  fiied 
at  750  francs,  but  has  now  been  in- 
creased to  950.  The  advantage 
of  this  united  expenditure  is  im- 
mense, as  it  would  bo  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  individuals  who  thns 
contribute  to  a  common  fund  to  live 
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even  respeciablj  on  the  separate 
incomes  which,  thns  combined  and 
sTibsidised,  provide  an  almost  Inxn- 
rions  existeoioe,  exonerating  those 
who  enjoy  it  from  all  the  labonr, 
thought^  yezation,  and  responsi- 
bility of  housekeeping.  Every  de- 
tail of  life  is  provided  for  on  their 
behalf,  and  of  its  cares  they  know 
nothing  but  the  name.  The  ser- 
yice  of  the  hoase  is  included  in 
their  payment  ;  and  if,  through 
illness  or  infirmity,  they  require 
extra  personal  attendance,  it  is 
supplied  to  them,  whether  by  day 
or  by  night;  even  the  doctor  (for 
there  is  one  residing  on  the  pre- 
mises) bestows  his  care,  his  vigi- 
lance, and  his  advice,  and  they  have 
not  BO  much  as  the  trouble  of 
banding  him  his  fee.  This  blessed 
immimity,  alone,  should  add  ten 
years  to  their  lives.  We  who  are 
not  thns  protected  can  appre- 
ciate the  relief  it  must  be  to  them 
to  take  no  heed  as  to  the  external 
or  internal  condition  of  their  dwel- 
ling;  to  be  spared  the  trouble  and 
perplexity  of  engaging  servants, 
with  the  labonr  of  providing  for 
and  waiting  upon  them ;  to  live  in 
paradisaical  exemption  from  the 
annoyances  of  over-reaching  work- 
people and  cheating  tradesmen  ;  to 
hare  to  take  no  thought  of  gas 
or  water-rates,  and  to  be  able  to 
whistle  in  the  very  beard  of  the 
tax-gatherer ! 

For  aught  they  need  care,  after 
the  manner  of  housekeepers,  the 
snow  may  accumulate  six  feet  deep 
or  the  roof^  or  the  slates  may  be  all 
blown  off  bodily ;  every  pipe  in  the 
house  may  burst,  every  ceiling  may 
^1  in,  the  kitchen  chimney  may 
take  fire  every  day.  It  is  somebodv 
else's  business  to  see  to  sucn 
things  immediately.  Their  minds, 
^hardened  with  preoccupations  of 
this  character,  may  soar  above 
these  contemptible  and  degrading  ba- 
^iies.  They  have  not  so  much  as  an 
acoonnt-book  to  keep,  or  a  washing- 
hill  to  write  ;  and  may  live  in  joyous 
emancipation  firom  the  petty  vexa- 
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tions  which  weigh  down  the  spirits, 
crush  the  energies,  spoil  the  temper, 
and  poison  the  peace  of  mind  of 
'  the  free  and  independent '  house- 
holder. 

They  are  gently  roused  in  the 
morning  by  the  chirping  of  birds 
and  the  scent  of  summer  flowers. 
They  are  not  tormented  for  or- 
ders; every  detail  of  life  has  its 
established  time  and  place.  The 
fragrant  cup  of  early  coffee  awaits 
their  waking  moments;  at  twelve, 
the  more  substantial  dejedner;  at 
seven  the  well- served  dinner  is 
announced  in  the  elegantly-ap- 
pointed dining-room;  flowers  de- 
corate the  table  and  the  damask 
is  snowy  white.  The  guests,  bom 
and  bred  amid  the  refinements 
of  their  class,  and  faithful  to  the 
prestige  of  their  traditions,  are  by 
no  means  neglectful  either  of  their 
appearance  or  their  manners ;  and 
their  regard  for  their  antecedents 
bespeaks  itself  in  their  toilette  as 
well  as  in  the  reciprocation  ofpetits 
soma  which  marks  their  intercourse. 

Liberty  complete  and  unrestricted 
is  of  course  the  order  of  the  day ; 
and  they  can  not  only  receive  their 
friends,  whether  during  the  day  or 
in  the  evening,  but  can,  and  often 
do,  absent  themselves  on  visits 
during  any  period  they  please, 
though,  if  they  return  home  at 
night,  it  must  of  course  be  within  a 
given  hour. 

In  the  summer  evenings  it  is  the 
wont  of  the  little  world  of  Sainte 
Ferine  to  spend  the  time  between 
dinner  and  bed  on  the  lawns  and 
in  the  bosqueUt  of  the  beautiful 
grounds  at  their  disposal.  In  the 
winter  the  social  meetings  in  their 
common  salon  recall  the  soirees  of 
the  best  society  in  the  larger  world. 

As  the  inmates  are  composed  of 
single  persons  of  either  sex,  as  well 
as  of  married  couples,  our  readers 
must  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  interchange  of  good  offices 
between  them  often  soars  beyond 
the  limits  of  friendship,  and  that 
marriages  are  the  Sequent  result. 
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At  the  same  time  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  the  little  world  of  Sainte 
Ferine,  like  the  larger  one  outside, 
should  not  find  itself  broken  np 
into  parties  and  even  cliques ;  but 
although  this  diversity  of  feeling 
keeps  the  mind  from  stagnating 
and  imparts  a  certain  amount  of 
yitalify  and  spirit  to  the  association, 
it  also,  unhappily,  leads  to  differences 
and  coolnesses  which  are  only  kept 
from  disturbing  the  common  peace 
by  the  forbearance  and  self-control 
of  gentle  breeding. 

As,  however,  among  this  great 
variety  of  dispositions  and  charac- 
ters, meeting  daily  under  circum- 
stances in  which  all  have  a  common 
sympathy,  there  are  many  persons 
not  merely  of  rank  and  social 
position,  but  also  of  distinguished 
ability  and  moral  value,  the  general 
tone  of  feeling  which  animates  the 
little  community  is  genial  and 
enlivening.  There  is,  however, 
one  inevitable  circumstance  acting 
to  a  certain  extent  as  a  damper  to 
the  spirits  of  the  inmates — ^we 
allude  to  the  frequency  with  which 
Death  asserts  his  inexorable  claims, 
and  comes  to  summon  away  first 
one  and  then  another  from  the 
place  they  had  assumed  and  the 
Mends  they  had  made.  Among  a 
conmiunity  of  250  souls,  all  more 
or  less  over  sixty — most  of  them 
rather  more  than  less — ^these  calls 
can  be  neither  few  nor  far  between. 
At  the  same  time,  if  there  are  some 
losers  by  their  recurrence  there  are 
as  many  gainers,  for,  as  may  be 
supposed,  there  is  always  a  long 
list  of  candidates  aspiring  to  the 
places  thus  lefb  vacant ;  though,  let 
us  try  to  think,  without  any  mali- 
cious hopes  that  the  slender  thread 
of  life  on  which  their  own  brief 
future  hangs  may  be  snapped  at  an 
early  moment.  Alas!  they  m  us  thave 
their  own  lurking  misgivings  that 
the  place  they  now  covet  must  at 
no  very  distant  period  become  the 
object  of  another's  longing.  On 
the  day  of  our  visit  Death  was  at 
his  grim  work;  the  corpse  of  the 


Comtesse  de lay  coffined  in 

the  chapel,  while  the  Baron  de y 

who  had  been  insensible  some  hours, 
was  not  expected  to  pass  the  day. 

We  were  told  that  an  English 
lady  was  an  admitted  member  of 
the  '  Reunion,'  and  that  she  added 
to  her  small  means  by  giving  lessons 
in  her  own  language,  her  pnpils 
attending  and  receiving  instmction 
in  her  room.  Among  the  nnmW 
are  several  cudevant  members  of 
the  literary  world,  writers  for  tbe 
press  and  feuiUetonistes,  also  artists 
and  musicians.  Very  delightfi^l  little 
soirees  are  often  periodically  given 
by  such  gifted  and  cultivated  per- 
sons, and  to  these  their  friends  of 
the  outer  world  are  invited.  Seve- 
ral  of  the  literary  ladies  have  snc- 
ceeded  in  organising  sahns  to 
which  all  who  can  obtain  access 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  ad- 
mitted. 

The  iappointment  of  the  Direc- 
teur  and  8uboi*dinate  officials  who 
conduct  the  establishment  of  Ste. 
Ferine  rests  with  the  Bureau  de 
TAdministration  de  TAssistance 
Publiquo ;  but  the  inmates  of  the  in- 
stitution are  so  far  concerned  in  these 
appointments  that  a  large  ledger  lies 
open  to  receive  their  observations 
on  any  matter  of  management  or 
question  of  diet,  Ac.,  to  which  tiiey 
may  think  fit  to  take  exception. 

Our  readers  may  be  curious  to 
know  whence  was  derived  the  name 
by  which  this  institution  has  been 
called  since  its  foundation  until  tbe 
recent  date,  when  it  received  the 
more  appropriate  nomenclature  of 
*  Villa  de  la  Reunion.'  They  need 
consult  no  etymological  dictionanr, 
nor  yet  examine  tibe  Calendar  of 
the  Saints,  to  discover  why  Ste. 
Ferine  has  been  selected  to  be  the 
patroness  of  the  institution.  It  is 
simply  that  the  house  originallj 
adapted  to  this  use  at  Ghaillot  bad 
formerly  been  a  convent  under  that 
dedication;  and,  when  the  Genteel 
Fensioners  removed  to  the  sitethej 
now  occupy  at  Auteuil,  the  ancient 
name  followed  them  thither. 
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A  TOUR  IN  LAPLAND  (1875), 


I.    THE  LULE. 

rB  Scandinayiaii  peninsula  lias 
not  as  yet  been  overran  by 
tourists,  and  though  more  frequently 
visited  of  late  years,  the  billows  of 
the  North  Sea  still  deter  that  large 
class  for  whose  benefit  Bessemers 
and  Castalias  are  designed,  and 
to  whose  imagination  a  two  or  three 
days*  voyage  conjures  up  a  vision 
of  uzuntermpted  sea-sickness.  In 
Bpiteof  its  treacherous  character, 
the  North  Sea,  during  the  summer 
months,  is  sometimes  as  smooth  as 
a  lake,  and  even  though  storms  are 
not  infrequent,  a  run  across  to 
Gothenburg  or  Christiania  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  of  the  shorter 
sea-Toyages. 

You  find  on  landing  that  you 
are  in  a  different  world  from 
that  which  nsurpa  the  name  of 
*the  Continent.'  There  is  no 
hnny,  no  bnstle,  and,  more  than 
all,  no  crowd  of  familiar  faces. 
The  few  passengers  which  the 
steamer  has  brought  are  speedily 
absorbed,  and  leave  the  foreign 
aspect  of  the  towns  unaffected.  In 
tlus  absence  of  the  crowd  lies  part 
of  the  charm  of  Northern  travel, 
and  makes  it  far  preferable  to  the 
usual  Swiss  round.  In  Switzerland 
you  begin  to  wonder  whether  there 
are  any  natives  who  are  neither 
guides  nor  hotel-keepers,  and  you 
feel  no  surprise  in  meeting  a  friend 
on  the  borders  of  a  lake  or  by  the 
brink  of  a  crevasse.  It  is  otherwise 
in  Norway,  and  still  more  so  in 
Sweden.  On  board  of  the  coasting 
steamers  or  canal  boats  occasionally 
an  Englishman,  or  even  a  stray 
American,  is  to  be  met,  but  they  are 
only  units  in  the  stream  of  travel- 
lers, and  railways  and  steamboats 
would  cease  to  exist  if  dependent 
on  their  patronage.     Not  that  the 


Englishman,  proud  of  knowing  no 
language  but  his  own,  need  be  con- 
demned to  a  gloomy  silence,  for  he 
is  sure  to  be  rescued  from  the 
difficulties  in  which  his  ignorance 
of  the  language  lands  him  by  some 
courteous  Engliuh-speaking  Swede 
or  long-resident  Scot.  Still  a  slight 
knowledge  of  Swedish  or  Norse 
adds  very  much  to  the  ease  as  well 
as  pleasure  of  travelling,  for  there 
are  many  districts,  seldom  visited 
by  foreigners,  where  one  cannot 
reckon  upon  such  assistance,  and 
these  districts  are  sometimes  among 
the  most  attractive,  from  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Qords  of  Norway,  the  lakes 
and  valleys  of  Sweden,  are  rich  in 
varied  landscapes,  but  with  them 
the  river,  lake,  and  mountain 
scenery  of  Lapland  competes  for 
the  pre-eminence,  and  in  some 
respects  undoubtedly  surpasses  the 
more  easily  reached  portions  of  the 
peninsula.  The  wildness  and  re- 
moteness of  this  country  have  kept 
it  almost  sacred  from  intrusion,  but 
its  inaccessibility  has  been  much 
exaggerated,  or  rather  the  facility 
with  which  it  can  be  reached  is 
little  known.  The  trouble  and 
fatigue  of  penetrating  even  so  far 
into  the  interior  are  little  when  one 
considers  how  fiir  Lapland  lies  from 
the  centre  of  civilisation,  and  how 
much  the  traveller  has  to  depend 
upon  his  own  resources.  Few  of 
the  ordinary  Continental  tours  com- 
bine so  much  pleasure  with  so  little 
fatigue.  There  are,  it  is  true,  few 
roads,  and  the  inns  are  small  as  well 
as  few,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  dust  and  no  long  drawn  out 
toible  d'hotey  and  the  traveller 
returns  from  the  North  invigorated 
by  the  strong  air  of  the  §ells,  and 
with  no   unpleasant    memories   of 
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weaiy  railway  journeys,  or  still 
more  weary  tramps  through  hot 
streets  and  across  shadeless  squares. 
Lapland,  indeed,  can  be  reached 
from  England  without  the  traveller 
once  Betting  foot  in  a  railway  car- 
riage. From  Gothenburg  to  Stock- 
holm runs  the  well-known  Gotha 
Canal,  which  connects  the  great 
Swedish  lakes  and  winds  through 
picturesque  and  well- wooded  land- 
scapes. The  canal-boats  are  com- 
fortable, with  well-aired  cabins,  the 
beds  in  which  are  turned  into  sofas 
by  day.  A  notice  suspended  in  the 
cabins  warns  the  passengers  that  they 
must  not  occupy  the  beds  after  sir 
in  the  morning  ;  but  this  rule  did 
not  seem  to  be  particularly  well 
obeyed,  at  least  on  the  Wadstena^ 
by  which  in  July  last  we  travelled . 
to  Stockholm.  Although  the  journey 
from  Gothenburg  by  the  canal  oc- 
cnpies  nearly  three  days,  the  re- 
peated alternation  of  lake,  river, 
and  canal,  and  the  occasional  op- 
portunities for  a  stroll  along  the 
banks,  while  the  steamer  is  passing 
through  some  of  the  numerous  locks, 
makes  the  time  pass  pleasantly, 
until  Lake  Malar  is  reached,  and 
Stockholm  is  seen  rising  out  of  the 
sparkling  waters. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  bright 
July  day,  last  summer,  that  we 
entered  the  Malar  at  Sodertelge,  and 
steamed  through  the  thousand 
islands  of  that  most  beautiful  of 
Swedish  lakes  towards  the  capital. 
On  either  side  wooded  hills  and 
islets  hemmed  in  the  view,  and  we 
seemed  to  be  passing  from  one  lake 
to  another ;  each  successive  expanse 
of  water  was  shut  in  by  green 
margins,  and  had  an  individuality 
of  its  own.  At  last  we  reached  the 
end  of  the  lake  and  saw  the  grace- 
ful spire  of  the  Biddarholmskyrka 
towering  above  the  closely-built 
houses  of  the  older  part  of  the  city. 
Beyond  lay  the  palace,  a  solid  and 
massive  structure,  and  to  the  right 
and  left  tall  and  variously  painted 
buildings     covered     the     adjacent 


islands.  A  nearer  approach  showed 
us  the  wharves  fuU  of  hfe,  at  one 
of  which  our  steamer  soon  found  a 
place  among  the  many  small  steamers 
which  ply  on  the  lakes  and  canals. 
Stockholm  is  one  of  those  cities 
in  which  there  are  few  *  lions  *  to  be 
seen,  but  which  in  the  beauty  of  its 
situation  possesses  a  charm  such 
as  museums,  picture  galleries,  and 
churches  cannot  give.  Built  upon 
seven  islands,  and  lying  between 
the  sea  and  the  Malar,  the  capital 
of  Sweden  combines  the  busy  and 
changeful  life  of  a  seaport  with  the 
repose  of  an  inland  town  and  the 
gaiety  of  a  great  city.  You  pass 
with  little  interval  from  the  bnsy 
wharves  to  the  fine  park  of  the 
Djurgarden,  the  evening  resort  of 
the  citizens,  or  through  some  of 
the  winding  channels  of  the  lake 
or  the  sea  to  retired  nooks  of 
rural  pleasure.  Little  steamboats 
dart  here ,  and  there,  and  serve  as 
flying  bridges  between  the  islands. 
It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  look  down 
on  the  city  from  Mosebacke,  a 
terraced  garden  on  the  Soder- 
malm,  as  the  shades  of  evening 
begin  to  fall,  and  to  watch  the 
coloured  lights  flitting  to  and  fro, 
while  the  line  of  lamps  on  the 
shores  casts  a  steady  reflection  on 
the  waters.  The  view,  too,  from 
the  Norrbro,  the  bridge  which  con- 
nects the  Norrmalm  and  Staden, 
is  striking.  The  stately,  thongh 
somewhat  sombre,  palace  looks 
down  upon  it  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  lies  Ghoistaf  Adolph's 
Square,  with  the  Royal  Theatre. 
The  bridge  rests  midway  on  a  little 
island,  which  has  been  partly  con- 
verted into  a  garden,  called  the 
Strom  parterre,  where  in  the  snm- 
mer  evenings  the  Swedes  drink 
punch  or  cofiee  and  listen  to  the 
strains  of  music.  Standing  on  the 
bridge  and  looking  over  the  Strom- 
parterre,  you  see  the  handsome 
National  Museum  and  the  lofty 
pile  of  the  new  Grand  Hot-el; 
and,  in  short,  wherever  you  turn 
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in  Stockholm  jon  find  new  views 
to  delight  the  eje,  though  it  mast 
he  coiSessed  that  more  is  due  to 
the  beaniy  of  the  situation  than 
to  any  great  architectural  excel- 
lence in  the  public  buildings. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  attrac- 
tions of  Stockholm  we  eagerly  seized 
the  first  opportunity  of   pursuing 
our  journey    northwards.      There 
are  three   lines    of   steamers    by 
which  the  towns  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  may 
be  visited.     One  of  these  touches 
at  nearly  every  town  from  Gefle 
northwards,  a  second  goes  directly 
to  the  Northern  ports,  while  the 
third   touches   only  at    the   more 
important  towns,   beginning   with 
Snndsvall.     The  latter  is   said  to 
be  the  best  line,  and  both  going 
and  returning  we  went  by  it.     The 
steamer  in   which  we  sailed    was 
called  the  Indea^  after  the  town 
which  was  our  destination,  and  the 
three  days  spent  on  board  of  her 
ooold  not  have  been  more  pleasant. 
A  little  crowd  had  assembled  to 
see  the  departure  of  the  steamer, 
and  amid  the  waving  of  hats  and 
handkerchiefs  the  Imled,  unmoored 
and  pushed    off  into  mid-channel. 
Stockholm  was  soon  lost  to  view, 
bnt  not  before  the  glimpse  of  its 
vanishing  spires  and  lofty  buildings 
bad   imprinted    on  our  memories 
one  of  those  scenes  the  harmonised 
beauty  of    which  cannot  be    for- 
gotten— ^the  green  islands  through 
which  the   steamer  now  threaded 
its  way,    half-revealed,     half-con- 
cealed,   bright-looking  villas  with 
groups  of    happy    idlers     on    the 
shores,    who   waved    an    adieu  to 
some  friend  on  board,  or  carelessly 
followed  with  their  eyes  the  rapidly 
receding   vessel.     Now  and   again 
an  opening  between    two   islands 
showed   a    stretch    of   calm    blue 
water  beyond,   or    bright  -  painted 
farmhouses  surrounded    by  green 
meadows.     Then    we    passed    the 
strong  fortress  of  Waxholm,  which 
guards  the  approach  to  Stockholm, 


and  entering  a  wider  channel  met 
now  a  sloop,  and  now  a  brig,  deeply 
laden  with  firewood,  tacking  slowly 
towards  the  city.  On  the  right 
we  caught  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
the  open  sea,  into  which  we  at  last 
steamed  about  three  hours  after 
leaving  Stockholm.  In  the  dis- 
tance we  saw  the  Aland  Islands, 
bounding  the  horizon  to  the  east, 
while  before  us  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
was  dotted  with  the  white  sails  of 
vessels,  sailing  northwards  for  car- 
goes of  wood.  Later  in  the  day 
we  lost  sight  of  land,  but  the  blue 
heavens  flecked  by  a  few  fleecy 
clouds,  the  gentle  breeze,  that 
ruffled  without  disturbing  the  quiet 
sea,  and  the  bright  sun  declining 
almost  in  the  north  made  us  linger 
on  deck  till  night — it  could  not  be 
called  darkness — had  set  in.  Next 
morning  the  steamer  stopped  for 
an  hour  at  Sundsvall,  a  large,  well- 
built  town  at  the  head  of  a  deep 
bay,  round  the  sides  of  which  were 
numerous  sawmills  busily  at  work, 
and  a  few  picturesque  villas  be- 
longing to  prosperous  wood  mer- 
chants. The  business  of  the  town 
seemed  extensive ;  several  large 
steamers  lay  at  the  wharves,  and 
sailing-vessels  of  all  sizes  were 
moored  in  the  bay.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  not,  however,  so  occu- 
pied with  business  as  to  have 
no  time  for  amusement.  Large 
public  gardens  covered  a  promon- 
tory near  the  town,  and  were  gaily 
decorated  with  flags  in  anticipation 
of  the  day's  festivities,  and  parties 
of  holiday-makers  were  filling  the 
small  screws  which,  as  everywhere 
on  the  Swedish  coasts,  seemed  the 
popular  mode  of  conveyance.  The 
course  of  the  steamer  now  lay  north- 
wards, outside  groups  of  islands 
between  which  is  the  broad  channel 
that  leads  up  to  Hemosand,  the 
town  at  the  entrance  of  the  Anger- 
man,  one  of  the  grand  rivers  of  the 
North.  The  scenery  of  its  banks 
has  called  forth  the  admiration  even 
of  Khiile-enamoured  Germans,  and 
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is  never  spoken  of  without  entbn- 
siasm  by  the   Swedes.     The  coast 
gradually  became   finer.      A  range 
of  hills  with  varied  and  well-marked 
outline  formed  a  pleasing  change 
from  the  low  islcuids   and  forest- 
covered  shores  that  we  had  been 
passing.     In  the  evening  we  ap- 
proached, by  a  narrow  and  winding 
passage,    Holmoe,  a  landing-place 
for  the  passengers  and  goods  going 
to  Umea,  the  church  of  which  we 
could  see  inland  behind  a  bend  of 
the  river,  which  concealed  the  town 
from  us.     Holmoe  itself  is  an  un- 
interesting rocky  islet,  with  no  sign 
of  life  except  a  sawmill ;  but,  from 
a  roughly- made  open  wooden  turret, 
on  an  elevated  point,  we  obtained  a 
fine  view  of  the  river,  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  the  ragged  coast- 
line, indented  with  numerous  bays. 
The  following  morning  we  arrived 
at  Ursvik,   a  busy  little  place,  the 
port  of  SkellefteS*,  which  lies  seven 
or  eight  miles  up  the  river  from 
which  the  town  t^es  its  name.  As 
the  steamer  was  to  lie  at  Ursvik  for 
nearly  four  hours,  discharging  cargo 
and  laying  in  a  stock  of  firewood, 
most  of  the  passengers  went  up  to 
SkellefteS,  in  a  small  screw,  which 
was  half-filled  with   goods,  and  in 
which    we    had    little  more  than 
standing-room.      The  boat    puffed 
away  briskly,  struggling  against  the 
swift  and  eddying  current,  which 
was  eating  away    the  high  sandy 
bank,    and   overthrowing  the    firs 
which  stood  above  it,  almost  in  act 
to  fall.     At  some  places  the  banks 
were    not  so  high,  and  there,   on 
either  side  of  the  river,  lay  fields 
of  rye  and  barley,  interspersed  with 
meadow    land,  beyond  which  rose 
wooded  hills,   sheltered  by  which 
stood  the  large,  red-painted  houses 
of  the  peasants,  while  in  many  of  the 
fields  rough,  unpainted  bams  were 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  har- 
vest.     The    broad    stream    of  the 
Skellefte&  was  littered  with  logs, 
coming    down  from  the    interior, 
which,  as  they  floated  past  the  yards 


of  their  owners,    were   drawn  by 
boatmen  out  of  the  current  and 
collected  into  rafts.  By  the  margins 
of  the  stream  everywhere  logs  were 
lying  stranded,  which  it  did  not  Beem 
anyone's  business  or  interest  to  look 
after ;   and,  indeed,  after  the  logs 
have  once  floated  past  their  proper 
destination  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  recovering  them  must  be  more 
than  their  value  in  a  country  so 
thickly  wooded    as  the  north  of 
Sweden  is.      SkellefbelL  itself  is  a 
regularly-built    town,  situated  on 
high  ground,  overlooking  the  river, 
with  a  club-house,  containing  a  laige 
ballroom,  a  stone  church,  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  the    North,  and  a 
public  square,  which  the  iohabitants 
are  trying  to  coax  into  the  sem- 
blance   of  a  garden.     The  honses 
are  all  of  wood,  and  i^inst  each  is 
placed   a  long    ladder,   with  two 
smaller  ones  laid  on  either  side  of 
the  roo£     This  precaution  is  taken 
against  Are,  and  a  very  necessaiy 
one  it  is,  considering  the  frequency 
with  which  fires  occur  in  SwediA 
towns,  and  their  destructive  effect 
when  not  speedily  checked.    These 
permanent  ladders  a£ford  the  means 
of    readily    bringing    buckets    of 
water  to  bear  on  the  fire,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  fire-engines,  would 
otherwise  gain  an  easy  victory.  The 
presence  of  the  ladders   gave  the 
town — which,  notwithstanding  its 
size,  had  little  stir — an  unfinished 
appearance,  as  if  the   builders  had 
all  gone  for  dinner  and  would  pre« 
sently    return    to    complete    their 
work.    Another  peculiarity  of  Skel- 
lefteS. was  the  complete   desertion 
by  its  inhabitants  of  a  whole  quarter 
of  the  town,   comprising  three  or 
four    hundred    huts,   laid  out    in 
regular    rows,    but    all    shut   up. 
These  huts  belong  partly  to  wood- 
men, who  in  summer  are  away  in 
the  forests,  partly  to  settlers,  who 
only  visit  Skelleftei  at  the  Church 
festivals    or  the  annual  fairs,  and 
leave  the  huts  unoccupied  during 
the  rest  of  the  year. 
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The  retiLm  to  Ursvik  occupied 
onlj  half  the  time  that  had  been 
taken  to  come  np,  and  the  little 
screw  flew  menil  J  past  the  banks, 
and  swung  now  to  this  side,  now  to 
thai^  to  avoid  a  collision  with  the 
floating  bgs.  After  bnt  a  short 
delaj  the  Ltdei  was  again  nnder 
ivaj,  and  steaming  through  narrow 
channels  to  the  open  sea,  which  was 
not  so  peaceful  as  on  the  preceding 
days.  A  fresh  breeze  was  begin- 
ning to  blow,  and  the  sky  showed 
si^s  of  a  change  of  weather,  which 
prodnced  a  hesitancy  among  the 
passengers  in  the  matter  of  dinner. 

The  next  town  at  which  the 
steamer  stopped  was  Pite&,  pictu- 
resquely situated  on  a  peninsula  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Pite,  and  present 
ing  nothing  of  interest  except  the 
wooden  church,  with  detached  bel- 
frj  standing  at  one  end  of  the 
charchjard.  Here,  as  at  other 
ports  where  the  steamer  stayed  any 
time,  the  townspeople  flocked  on 
board  to  dine,  or  sup,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  drink  punch.  The  decK 
was  covered  with  little  groups 
making  the  most  of  the  opportunity, 
before  the  ringing  of  the  steamer's 
bell  relegated  them  to  the  quiet  and 
unerentftil  life  of  a  Northern  town, 
^  the  arrival  of  the  next  week's 
steamer  would  give  them  another 
chance  of  more  varied  fare  than 
▼as  to  be  obtained  on  shore.  The 
cookery  on  board  Swedish  steamers 
is  generally  excellent,  and  all  the 
arrangements  are  so  good  that  one 
is  not  surprised  that  the  residents 
should  be  eager  to  taste  of  the 
pleasnres  of  a  dinner  on  shipboard. 
The  dining-saloon  in  the  Lule&  was 
placed  forward,  and  quite  apart 
from  the  cabins,  and  this  is  usually 
tbe  case  in  Swedish  steamers.  No 
smell  of  dinner  can  penetrate  to 
your  berth)  while  the  <&i]ng-saloon 
w  nearly  always  well  aired,  with 
none  of  that  sickly,  greasy  smell 
which  in  an  English  steamer  repels 
thepasMfnger  who  is  not  very  sure  of 
bis  eqoiKlmiinL    At  one  end  of  the 


saloon  a  taUe  was  spread,  with 
numerous  little  dishes  containing 
anchovies,  tongue,  salmon,  radishes, 
(fee.,  flanked  by  two  bottles  of 
spirits  and  a  large  array  of  glasses. 
This  brmumshord,  as  it  is  called, 
is  the  initial  stage  of  a  Swedish 
dinner,  and  is  supposed  to  give  an 
appetite;  and  although  the  fresh 
sea-air  might  have  been  supposed  a 
suf&cient  preparative,  the  orthodox 
commencement  was  never  omitted, 
and  seemed  ef&oacious.  After  the 
guests  have  helped  themselves  to  a 
selection  of  morsels,  which  they 
eat  standing,  the  regular  dinner 
begins,  and  often  proceeds  without 
regard  to  what  we  consider  the 
established  order  of  things.  Blae- 
berry soup  was  sometimes  the  first 
course,  followed  by  meat,  which  in 
its  turn  was  succeeded  by  fish« 
Breakfast  and  supper  were  equally 
substantial  meals,  and  at  the  former 
beer  was  generally  taken,  sometimes 
even  by  ladies.  One  morning  on 
board  of  a  Swedish  steamer,  when 
our  numbers  had  been  thinned  by  a 
suggestive  swell,  we  watched  with 
wonder  and  awe  a  delicate-looking 
young  lady  breakfasting.  She 
began  with  buttered  ryebread  cover- 
ed with  raw  salmon,  smoked  rein- 
deer tongue  and  cucumber,  accom- 
panied by  a  good  glass  of  beer; 
she  then  called  for  a  cup  of  cofiee, 
but  as  it  came  her  feelings  proved 
too  much  for  her  and  she  hastily 
quitted  the  cabin.  In  the  summer 
months,  however,  rough  weather  is 
seldom  met  with  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  the  course  of  the 
steamers  is  so  much  under  shelter 
of  the  land  that  the  enjoyment  of 
the  voyage  is  rarely  spoiled  by  sea- 
sickness, and  the  stranger  may 
pursue  his  experiments  in  Swe- 
dish dietary  without  fear  of  conse- 
quences. 

Leaving  Pite&,  the  steamer  again 
threaded  its  way  through  narrow 
channels  among  long,  low  islands. 
The  wind  had  now  risen,  and,  as 
the  night  was  unusually  dark,  with 
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black  clouds  covering  the  heavens, 
the  captain,  after  peering  through 
his  glass,  ordered  the  anchor  to  be 
let  go,  and  waited  for  the  early 
dawn.  When  morning  came,  and 
we  saw  the  low,  bs^  islands, 
scarcely  rising  above  the  waves,  we 
saw  how  necessary  the  stoppage 
was,  and  understood  the  cause  of 
the  frequent  delays  of  these  coasting 
steamers.  There  are  very  few 
lights  along  the  coasts,  and  the 
navigation  must  perforce  be  stopped 
whenever  a  dark  night  obscures  the 
landmarks.  The  channels,  too, 
leading  even  to  important  places, 
such  as  Sundsvall,  were  marked 
by  floating  poles  with  a  bunch  of 
heather  or  withered  twigs  on  one 
end,  and  kept  upright  by  the  other 
end  being  anchored  to  the  bottom. 
The  dis^ce  at  which  these  rude 
signal-posts  could  be  seen  is  much 
greater  than  one  would  have  sup- 
posed, but  of  course  they  were 
quickly  concealed  by  the  gloom  of 
a  dark  night,  which  fortunately 
during  the  summer  months  in  these 
northern  latitudes  is  never  of  longer 
duration  than  two  or  three  hours. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
from  leaving  Stockholm  we  landed 
at  Lule&,  from  which  town  we 
proposed  making  an  excursion  into 
Lule  Lapmark. 

LuleS.  is  an  important  place,  for, 
besides  its  large  wood  trade  and  nu- 
merous sawmills,  it  is  the  residence 
of  the  Governor  of  Norrbotten's 
Lan,  which  province  comprehends 
the  greater  portion  of  Swedish  Lap- 
land. It  is  also  the  centre  of  the 
administration  of  justice  for  the 
same  province,  several  hdradshof- 
dings,  or  judges  of  first  instance, 
residing  in  the  town,  of  whom  one 
holds  courts  in  Lule&  itself,  while 
the  others  itinerate  through  the 
country.  More  than  all,  Lule&  ib 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Gellivara 
Company,  the  greatness  of  which 
is  dinned  into  the  ears  of  every 
traveller;  and  great  undoubtedly 
it  is,  except  perhaps  in  the  matter 


of  dividends,  for  it  owns  1,200,000 
acres,  not  to  speak  of  the  celebrated 
iron-mountain  at  Gellivara,  the  rich, 
ness  of  which  is  equal  to  its  inac- 
cessibility.    In  order  to  reach  this 
mountain,  as  well  as  generallj  to 
open  up  the  resources  of  the  cotiii- 
try,  the  old  Gellivara  CompaDj  pro- 
jected canals  to  connect  the  naTi- 
gable  portions   of   the   Lule,  and 
obtained  subsidies  from  the  Swedish 
Government ;  but  the  works  proved 
more  expensive  than  was   antici- 
pated, and  the  canals  are  still  un- 
finished.     It  was  also  proposed  to 
form  a  railway,  but  this,  too,  was 
abandoned    after   a    trifling   com- 
mencement had  been  made,  and  the 
dif&culty  of  transporting  the  nn- 
doubtedly  great  treasures  of  the 
iron-mountain    has    not   yet  heen 
overcome    by  the    new    Gellivara 
Company,  which  is  now  in  posses- 
sion. 

The  situation  of  Lule&  resemhles 
that  of  Pite&.  The  town  is  built 
upon  a  peninsula;  the  bays  on 
either  side  of  which  being  land- 
locked, a  safe  anchorage  is  afforded 
to  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  timber 
trade.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
stands  a  large,  ugly,  whitewashed 
church,  from  the  tower  of  which 
there  is  a  fine  view.  Looking  in- 
land, we  saw  undulating  and  well- 
wooded  hills  stretching  into  the 
distance.  At  our  feet  lay  the  bay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  swift-flowing 
Lule,  with  pleasure  boats  with  tin/ 
white  sails  tacking  backwards  and 
forwards.  Close  at  hand  the  various 
colours  of  the  houses  relieved  the 
dulness  of  the  long  and  half-de- 
serted streets,  and  light  wreaths  of 
smoke  betokened  the  activity  of 
some  sawmill.  The  view  seaward 
is  bounded  by  the  islands  wliich 
fringe  the  coast,  but  between  them 
and  the  town  stretches  a  broad 
sheet  of  water,  and  the  tall  masts 
which  rise  above  the  lower  parts  of 
the  islands  point  out  the  channels 
by  which  Lule&  is  approached. 
One  or  two  building-yawls  attest 
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the  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  a  sense  of  life  is  diffased  over 
the  scene  by  the  movements  of  a 
few  small  steamers.  On  the  whole, 
however,  this  town  is  a  very  dnll 
place  to  spend  a  few  days  at,  and 
the  only  excitement  seemed  to  be 
the  arrival  or  departure  of  the 
Stockbohn  steamers.  On  these  oc- 
casions quite  a  large  crowd  of  gaily- 
dressed  people  assembles  at  the 
landing-stage,  and  the  joyous  greet- 
ings and  touching  farewells  amuse 
the  traveller,  who  cannot  but  ad- 
mire the  grace  with  which  the  gen- 
tlemen raise  their  hats,  bring  their 
heels  sharply  together,  and  double 
themselves  up,  while  the  ladies  em- 
brace their  finends  with  affectionate 
ferrour,  and  curtsey  till  you  think 
thej  are  going  to  sink  into  the 
groand. 

Afler  remaining  at  Lule&  for  two 
dajs  we  proceeded  up  the  river 
in  a  small  steamer  belonging  to 
theGellivara  Company,  which  left 
shortly  after  eight  in  the  morning. 
Striking  across  the  bay,  the  steamer 
entered  the  river  and  passed  be- 
tween great  lines  of  salmon-nets 
through  a  comparatively  narrow 
channel,  where  a  strong  current, 
eddying  and  surging,  retarded  its 
progress.  The  Lule  then  widened 
out  into  a  broad  expanse,  at  least 
&  mile  across,  with  low  and  appa- 
rently well-cultivated  land  on  either 
bank.  In  the  distance  on  the  right 
we  saw  the  spire  of  the  church  at 
Old  Lule&,  for,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the 
town  was  formerly  situated  some 
distance  up  the  river,  but  has  been 
forced  to  migrate  lower  down  to 
salt  the  convenience  of  an  increas- 
ing trade.  The  channel  again  con- 
tracted at  a  ferry  where  the  coast- 
i^  from  Stockholm  was  divided 
by  the  river,  and,  until  we  reached 
oar  landing-place,  varied  in  breadth 
from  six  or  seven  hundred  to  a 
hnndied  and  fifty  yards.  The 
banks  became  higher  and  more 
tUckly  wooded,  and  both  here  and 


in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Lule 
the  strong  current  extended  from 
bank  to  bank.  In  three  hours 
we  reached  Bobacken,  from  which 
a  short  drive  of  five  miles  through 
a  forest  brought  us  to  Hedenfors. 
Part  of  this  forest  had  been  burned 
down  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  fresh  verdure  of 
the  young  trees  and  the  charred 
stumps  among  which  they  were 
growing  was  very  striking.  The 
views  of  forest-covered  hills  were 
grand,  reminding  us  of  the  Black 
Forest,  in  spite  of  the  size  of  the 
trees  being  less.  Indeed,  in  one 
respect  the  North  had  the  advan- 
tage, for  the  Black  Forest  has  no 
river  flowing  through  it  comparable 
to  the  Lule,  which  sometimes 
widens  almost  into  the  proportions 
of  a  lake.  Beyond  the  ranges  of 
wooded  hills  bare  Qells  rose  in  the 
distance,  and  with  their  tops 
shrouded  in  mist  looked  not  unlike 
ranges  of  Highland  mountains.  No 
sign  of  habitation,  or  indeed  of  the 
presence  of  man,  was  to  be  seen, 
save  the  few  scattered  cottages  at 
Hedenfors  and  the  group  of  people 
standing  on  the  wooden  pier,  at 
which  a  little  screw  called  the 
Hedenfors  lay  puffing,  as  it  waited 
the  arrival  of  the  passengers  from 
Bobacken.  Quite  different  was  the 
impression  produced  on  our  minds 
by  Hedenfors  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards on  our  return  from  the  in- 
terior. Accustomed,  as  we  had 
become,  to  find  a  single  cottage  at 
the  interval  of  many  miles,  the  sole 
representative  of  a  big  name  on 
our  map,  Hedenfors  seemed  to 
have  swollen  into  the  dimensions 
of  a  populous  village ;  and  we  were 
ready  to  hail  Lule&  as  a  city. 
Although  the  number  of  passengers 
was  less  than  on  board  the  other 
steamer,  the  Hedenfors  was  so 
small  that  there  was  little  room 
for  moving  about,  and  the  only 
shelter  from  the  rain,  which  began 
to  fall,  was  an  uncomfortable  cabin 
about  seven  feet  square.    The  wood 
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for  the  engine  fires  was  piled  on 
deck,  but  rapidly  diminished  as  we 
steamed  np  against  the  strong  cur- 
rent. The  scenery  now  became 
richer.  Extensive  woods  alternated 
with  well-cultivated  fields  and  red- 
painted  villages.  Beside  each  house 
was  a  draw-well  with  the  long  pole 
balanced  on  an  upright  post,  rising 
high  into  the  air.  About  four  in 
the  afternoon  we  reached  SvartlS^ 
near  which  the  late  King,  Carl  XV., 
established  a  model  farm  to  en- 
courage agriculture  in  the  North. 
Here  the  steamboat  remained  an 
hour,  partly  to  allow  the  passengers, 
six  in  number,  including  ourselves, 
who  were  going  farther,  to  dine, 
partly  to  lay  in  a  fresh  stock  of 
wood.  A  bright-faced,  neatly- 
dressed  little  girl  brought  in  the 
dinner,  of  which  we  partook  stand- 
ing in  a  small  bedroom  opening 
into  the  kitchen,  the  only  large 
room  of  the  house.  Here  for  the 
last  time  for  some  weeks  we  saw 
spirits,  the  sale  of  which  in  Lap- 
land is  strictly  forbidden.  As  in  the 
case  of  prohibitory  laws  elsewhere 
spirits  are,  however,  said  to  be  im- 
ported and  sold  secretly  at  Jokk- 
mokk ;  but  as  we  carried  our  own 
supplies  with  us,  we  did  not  re- 
quire to  seek  for  the  forbidden 
article. 

The  sail  from  Svartl&  to  Nedra 
Edefors,  our  resting-place  for  the 
night,  was  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  day's  journey.  The 
Lule  flows  in  long  reaches — one  of 
them  at  least  six  miles  long — ^while 
in  one  place  its  breadth  could  not 
be  much  less  than  a  mile.  The 
richly- wooded  banks  were  reflected 
in  the  smooth  surface  of  the  stream 
so  perfectly  that  it  was  dif&cult  to 
say  where  the  water  and  the  bank 
met.  After  passing  on  the  right 
the  large  village  of  Harads,  where, 
as  we  found  on  our  return,  there  is 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  inns 
on  the  route,  and  a  large  sawmill 
on  the  lefb,  at  the  embouchure  of 
one  of  the  few  tributaries  of  the 


Lule,  we  approached  our  destina. 
tion.     Between  high  banks,  and  on 
either  side  of  a  green  island,  where 
stood    some    rude    salmon-fishers' 
huts,  the  wafcers  of  the  Lule  hurried 
down  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
great    rapids.      A    large    wooden 
house,  belonging  to  the  G^eUi?ara 
Company,  stood  on  a  comer  of  land 
overlooking  the  river,  and  seemed 
to  promise  abundant  accommoda- 
tion for  the  night,  till  we  learned 
that  it  was  not  yet  completed,  and 
that  the  only  place  where  travellers 
could  pass  the  night  was  a  small 
cottage    consisting    of   a   kitchen 
where  the  family  lived,  a  bedroom 
occupied  by  a  forester,  and  a  garret 
to  which  the  captain  of  the  steam- 
boat had  right.     This  was  our  first 
dif&culty.     The  huts  of  the  salmon- 
fishers  were  out  of  the  question. 
The  crew  of  the  Hedenfors  slept  in 
its  cabin,  and  we  at  once  rejected  a 
proposal  to  send  us  ten  miles  np 
the  river  in  an  open  boat  to  a  small 
inn,  which  we  might  or  might  not 
find  occupied.     At  last,  after  some 
negotiation,     the     forester    good- 
naturedly   gave    us  his    bedroom. 
An  Ldsh  gentleman  and  his  servant 
obtained   the  garret,  and  the  re- 
maining passenger,  a  Swede,  was 
put  up  in  the  kitchen.     This  was 
the  only  place  on  the  journey  io- 
land  where  we  found  any  want  of 
accommodation,  though  elsewhere, 
had  our  party  been  larger,  or  had 
we  encountered  other  travellers,  we 
might  once  or  twice  have  been  put 
to    inconvenience.      On  retondng 
from  the  interior  we  avoided  the 
discomfort  of   Edefora  by  a  two 
hours'  row  down  the  river  to  the 
comfortable  inn  at  Harads,  where 
the  large,  well-fumiahed  bedrooms 
were  a  great  contrast  to  the  hoi, 
mosquito*haunted    forester's    bed- 
room.   To  give  the  people  of  Ede* 
fors  credit^  they  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  nmke  us  comfort- 
able, and  supper  was  soon  on  the 
tables    Meanwhile  we  enjoyed  the 
splendid  view  down  the  river,  which 
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looked,  however,  somewhat  sombre 
in  the  dull  evening  light,  as  the 
son  set  behind  heavy  clonds.  Once 
or  twice  light  showers  swept  across 
the  landscape.  The  saJmon-fishers 
ended  their  day's  work,  a  solitary 
boat  rowed  across  the  river,  and 
then  all  was  quiet  save  for  the 
constant  roar  of  the  rapids.  These 
rapids  are  aboat  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  in  length,  and  are  a  con- 
tinnons  rush  of  foam  and  broken 
water.  The  whole  fall  is  a  little 
over  seventy  feet. 

On  the  following  morning,  after 
pavinjT  our  bill,  seven  kroner,  or 
not  quite  eight  shillings,  for  bed, 
snpper,  and  breakfast  for  three 
persona,  we  walked  across  to  Ofvra 
Edefors,  at  tho  head  of  the  rapids, 
where  a  fair  is  held  twice  a  year, 
and  there  embarked  for  Storbacken 
in  another  screw,  which  was  too 
small  to  have  a  cabin,  bat  was  pro- 
Tided  with  a  permanent  awning 
from  stem  to  stem.  The  head  of 
the  rapids  was  encumbered  with 
piles  of  wood,  which  had  been 
carried  by  the  eddy  out  of  the 
main  current  and  stranded  in 
shallow  water.  To  gnard  as  much 
as  possible  against  this,  a  line  of 
logs  is  moored  in  the  stream,  so  as 
to  force  the  floating  timber  to  take 
the  proper  direction. 

The  scenery  was  much  the  same 
as  on  the  preceding  day.  A  suc- 
cession of  lake-like  reaches  of  water, 
of  great  beauty,  but  somewhat  too 
uniform  in  their  character,  led  up 
to  the  prettily-situated  inn,  or  farm- 
house, of  Storbacken^,  the  first  sta- 
tion in  Lule  Lapmark,  as  the  divi- 
sion  of  Lapland  we  now  entered 
was  called.  The  red-painted  inn, 
surrounded  by  outhouses,  stands 
iipon  a  peninsula  of  alluvial  soil, 
which  haR  evidently  only  recently 
ceased  to  be  an  island,  and  is  really 
much  more  of  a  farmhouse  than  an 
inn.  Indeed,  travellers  are  so  few  that 
the  profits  of  innkeeping  in  Lap- 
^  cannot  but  be  small,  and  if 
the  landlords  had  not  their  feurms 


to  .fall  back  on,  they  could  not 
maintain  themselves.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  farmer,  or  setUer, 
and  an  innkoeper  is  very  slight. 
The  settler  receives  travelers  and 
suppHes  them  with  horses,  or  boats, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  inn» 
keeper  occupies  himself  as  much  as 
possible  with  his  fields,  and  treats 
the  inn  as  a  secondary  considera- 
tion— except  so  far  as  he  has  the 
fear  of  Grovemmental  supervision  be- 
fore his  eyes.  To  each  inn  is  issued 
from  time  to  time  a  sheet  of  paper, 
mentioning  the  charges  which  may 
be  made  for  horses  and  gigs  to  the. 
stations  on  either  side,  and  the  tra- 
veller has  to  inscribe  his  name  and 
the  number  of  horses  he  requires 
upon  this  dag-hok,  which  is  re- 
gularly transmitted  to  the  gover- 
nor's bureau  at  Lule&. 

Storbacken  is  the  best  point  from 
which  to  visit  the  Porsi  Falls,  the 
third  of  the  three  great  falls  of  the , 
Stor  Lule,  and  situated  near  its 
junction  with  the  Little  Lale.  We 
spent  the  afternoon  in  walking  to 
these  falls  by  a  winding  and  ro- 
mantic path  through  the  woods  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
path  led  at  first  through  the  clear- 
ing, which  the  old  Grellivara  Com- 
pany made  a  few  years  ago  for 
their  projected  railway.  A  hundred 
men  were  employed  for  a  summer 
in  f  elUng  the  trees  in  a  broad  belt, 
nearly  two  miles  long,  after  which 
the  work  was  abandoned ;  and  in  a 
few  years  the  forest  will  have  re- 
asserted its  dominion,  as  young 
trees  are  growing  up  quickly  to 
supply  the  places  of  those  cut 
down.  We  had  to  cross  a  good* 
deal  of  boggy  and  marshy  ground, 
and  the  afternoon  turning  out  wet, 
in  spite  of  deceitful  glimpses  of 
sunshine,  which  lured  us  on  with 
the  promise  of  better  weather,  the 
path,  where  there  waa  one,  was 
soon  a  mixture  of  mud  and  water. 
Add  to  this  that  the  mosquitoes 
Boaght  the  shelter  of  our  umlwellaa, 
and  repaid  the  protection  by  a  serittB^ 
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of  irritatiiig  bites,  under  which  we 
lost  both  blood  and  patience,  and 
it  maj  be  imagined  that  the  walk 
was  not  altogether  pleasnrable. 

The  Porsi  Falls,  thongh  inferior 
in  grandeor  to  the  great  £ei11s  of 
Njommelsaska,  which  we  after- 
wards visited,  are  speciallj  fine 
from  the  contrast  between  the  large, 
lake-like  expanse  of  the  Lule  above 
and  the  sadden  leap  of  the  water 
to  meet  the  rapid,  which  by  a  hun- 
dred little  falls  poars  down  the  far- 
ther side  of  a  pine-covered  island. 
We  canght  glimpses  of  the  rapids 
below  the  fall  as  we  came  through 
the  forest,  and  the  increasing  noise 
warned  ns  of  its  proximity,  bat  we  did 
not  see  the  fall  itself  nntil  we  stood 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  river.  The 
life  of  the  river  was  starthng  after 
the  deadness  of  the  forest.  On  the 
one  side  the  harry  and  confasion 
of  the  rapids  met  oar  eyes,  on  the 
other  the  steady  and  resistless 
sweep  of  the  water  over  the  fell, 
while  far  off  storm-cloads  were 
gathering  round  the  crests  of  forest- 
clad  mountains,  and  threatening  to 
descend  into  the  valleys.  Then  the 
rain  cleared  off  for  a  little  time,  and 
as  the  sun  shone  out  brightly  the 
blue  skies  were  reflected  in  the 
Lule,  the  smooth  surface  of  which 
above  the  fell  was  unruffled  by  the 
slightest  breath  of  wind.  Thoughts 
of  dinner  at  Storbacken  at  last 
drew  us  away,  and  not  too  soon, 
for  the  weather  again  changed. 
Cold  winds  swept  through  the  t^es, 
and  we  were  glad  to  reach  the 
shelter  of  our  little  inn,  and  to  eat 
a  substantial  though  simple  meal, 
in  which  salmon  raw  was  followed 
by  salmon  broiled,  and  that  by 
salmon  boiled. 

At  last  the  rain  ceased,  and  we 
sat  long  at  the  window  watching 

The  little  breezes  dash  and  shiver 
On  the  stream  that  ninneth  ever. 

Light  wreaths  of  mist  rose  in 
fentastic  forms  firom  the  water,  and 
passed  gracefully  away,  as  if  realis- 


ing the  painter's  fancy  that  they 
were  gently  floating  processions  of 
half-invisible  elves,  hastening  to 
hide  their  charms  in  the  woods. 
The  charmed  sunset  hngered  long 
in  the  sky,  and  the  clock,  rather 
than  the  shades  of  evening,  warned 
us  that  bedtime  had  come :  and  so 
ended  oar  first  day  in  Lapland. 

n.    LULE   LAPMARK. 

Swedish  Lapland  comprehends 
within  its  limits  an  eighth  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  and 
though  unable,  either  in  a  political 
or  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
to  compare  with  the  richer  and 
more  populous  provinces,  it  pos- 
sesses  a  special  interest  of  its  own 
in  the  wandering  tribes  by  which  it 
is  inhabited  and  the  variety  and 
grandeur  of  its  scenery.  Its  very 
extent  renders  it  important,  and 
notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  its 
inhabitants,  Lapland  has  received  a 
great  amount  of  attention  from 
successive  Swedish  Administra- 
tions—  attention  which  has  not 
always  been  judicious  in  its  aims, 
but  which  has  generally  been  in- 
spired  with  a  real  desire  for  the 
improvement  of  the  country.  The 
climate  has,  of  course,  proved  no 
mean  obstacle  to  all  such  plans ;  and, 
further,  Swedish  legislators  hare 
experienced  the  diflBculiy  which 
always  occurs  when  the  improve- 
ment of  a  territory  inhabited  hj 
wandering  tribes  is  attempted— viz. 
that  the  introduction  of  agricultore 
and  the  arts  of  civilised  life  can 
only  be  efiected  by  means  of  settlers 
whose  interests  are  antagonistic  to 
those  of  the  natives  among  whom 
they  live.  The  progress  of  agri- 
culture, too,  deprives  the  nomads 
of  the  free  forest  in  which  thej 
have  been  accustomed  to  find  their 
living,  and  they  naturally  resent 
the  presence  of  every  stranger  as  a 
destroyer  of  their  property.  The 
distance  of  Lapland  from  the  capital, 
and  its  inaccessibility  for  a  great 
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part  of  the  year,  have  combined  to 
render  ineffectual    many    schemes 
for  its  benefit,  and  though  much 
has  been  done,  it  still  remains  in 
great  measure  a  barbarous  country. 
Within  the  boundaries  of  Swe- 
dish Lapland  is  the  long  tract  of 
monntamous  and    upland  country 
which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Nor- 
wegian frontier,  and  stretches  from 
the  North  Cape  to  the  63rd  parallel. 
It  does  not,  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed, touch  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia.     Whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  formerly,  the  ikpland 
of  the  present  day  is  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  broad  belt  of  low- 
lying  land,  though  it  is  still  matter 
of  disjmte  where  its  natural  boun- 
dary should  be  drawn.     On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  said  that  the  line  ought 
to  be  traced  at  a  distance  varymg 
irom  50  to  190   miles  from    the 
coasts.     This  line  passes  through 
the  snccessive    points    where    the 
great  rivers  of  Lapland,  which  rush 
rather  than  flow  through  the  up- 
land, suddenly  descend  more  nearly 
to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  then 
flow    with     moderated     currents 
to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.     Such  a 
line  would  be  drawn  through  the 
PoTsi  Falls  of  the  Lule,   and   the 
Storfors  of  the  Pite,  but  it   does 
not  seem  to  be  so  natural  a  boun- 
dary  as  that  formed  by  the  low  line 
of  hills,  not  more  than  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  high,   behind  which 
are  hemmed  in  all  the  great  bogs  of 
Upland,  and  which  runs  nearer  the 
coast    In  Lule  Lapmark  this  range 
of  hills    crosses    the    country    at 
^efors,  and  gives  a  more  precise 
boundary  than  the  former.     The 
official   boundary,     however,     has 
followed  neither  of  these,  but  has 
*aken  a    line    somewhat    between 
them,  and  probably  maps  out  with 
tolerable  accuracy  the  limits  within 
which  the   Laps  wander  in   their 
Aiuiual  migrations. 

I^pland  is  divided  into  several 
pTOTinces  or  Lapmarks,  the  three 
most  important    of    which,    Pite, 


Lule,  and  Tomio  Lapmarks,  form 
part  of  Norrbotten's  Lan,  and  are 
inhabited  by  upwards  of  4,500  Laps, 
or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  Laps  in  Sweden.  Of  these, 
Tomio  Lapmark  lies  farthest  north, 
extending  to  the  Russian  frpntier, 
and  next  to  it  comes  Lule  Lapmark, 
where  we  had  planned  to  spend  a 
few  weeks.  Lule  Lapmark  is  of 
nearly  the  same  size  as  the  kingdom 
of  Wiirtemberg.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parishes,  Gellivai*a  and 
Jokkmokk,  the  latter  of  which  has 
a  chapel  of  ease  about  ninety  miles 
farther  inland  at  Quikkjokk.  Lap- 
land has  been  aptly  termed  a  water- 
sick  country,  and  to  Lule  Lapmark 
more  than  to  any  other  portion  the 
description  applies.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  great  rivers,  which  draw 
their  waters  from  chains  of  lakes, 
while  the  intermediate  country  is 
divided  between  lofty  fjells  and 
impassable  bogs.  From  Sulitelma, 
the  highest  mountain  in  Sweden, 
the  two  branches  of  the  Lule  tako 
their  rise.  The  stream,  which  is 
afterwards  called  the  Great  Lule, 
flows  at  first  northwards  through 
Lakes  Yirihaure  and  Yasten,  and 
then  turning  eastwards  through 
Situsjaur,  Satisjaur,  and  Stuorlu- 
lejaur,  after  a  short  course  of 
forty  miles,  in  which  it  descends 
seven  hundred  feet,  unites  near 
Porsi  Falls  with  the  Little  Lule, 
which  has  come  by  a  more  direct 
route  through  another  series  of 
lakes  lying  more  to  the  south. 
Between  these  two  chains  of  lakes 
lie  the  Kabbla  Qells,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  lakes  and  rivers.  The 
whole  country  between  the  Great 
and  the  Little  Lule  is  either  bog  or 
forest,  both  equally  trackless.  Be- 
hind the  range  of  hills  to  the  north 
of  the  Stuor  Lulejaur  runs  another 
chain  of  lakes,  the  collected  waters 
of  which  find  their  way  by  a  short 
river  into  the  last-named  lake.  In 
the  same  way  in  the  south  of  Lule 
Lapmark  a  second  chain  of  lakes, 
separated   by    a    range  of    Qells, 
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nms  parallel  to  that  from  which  the 
Little  Lnle  flows.  Taming  to  the 
north  again,  we  find  the  Kaitom, 
another  large  river,  flowing  east- 
wards to  join  the  Kalix  ;  and  there 
are  manj  other  rivers,  all  large  and 
rapid,  which,  however,  fail  to  drain 
the  country  of  its  snperflnons 
waters. 

The  next  feature  that  strikes  the 
traveller  in  Lule  Lapmark  is  the 
extent  of  forest.  The  clearings 
which  industrious  settlers  have 
made  round  their  rude  houses  are 
too  few,  and  at  too  great  intervals 
from  one  another,  to  have  any  effect 
on  the  general  character  of  the 
scenery.  In  the  forests  near  the 
great  rivers  the  cutting  of  timber 
goes  steadily  on  without  producing 
any  apparent  impression  on  the 
denseness  of  the  wood,  and  round  the 
borders  of  the  lakes  the  woodman's 
axe  is  never  heard  except  when 
some  new  settler  is  cutting  firewood 
for  the  winter,  or  a  few  logs  for  the 
repair  of  his  outhouses.  On  the 
margin  of  the  lakes,  and  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Qells,  pine  has  the 
predominance  until  the  height  of 
1,300  feet  is  reached,  when  it  gives 
way  to  the  birch,  which  clothes 
the  sides  of  the  §ells  for  300  feet 
higher.  The  birches,  however,  be- 
come smaller  and  smaller  as  the 
higher  limit  is  approached,  and  at 
last  are  little  more  than  bushes. 
Above  the  region  in  which  the  birch 
flourishes  lie  the  bare  §ells,  the 
scanty  herbage  of  which  forms  the 
food  of  the  reindeer  in  summer. 
The  ground  is  covered,  too,  with 
juniper  bushes,  willows,  and  low 
creeping  plants,  which  the  Laps  use 
instead  of  firewood.  During  the 
summer  months  the  ^ells  are  gay 
with  Alpine  plants,  except  in  situa- 
tions much  exposed  to  the  cold 
vnnds  which  sweep  across  them, 
and  denude  them  in  some  places  of 
all  trace  of  vegetation .  Above  these 
i^ells  rises  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow,  which  in  Lule  Lapmark  is 
about  4,000  feet  over  the  sea-level, 


and  the  numerous  peaks  give  to  this 
part  of  the  country  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  Swiss  scenery,  though  the 
inferior  altitude  of  the  Lap  moun- 
tains prevents  them  rivalling  the 
imposing  panoramas  of  Chamonnix 
and  Zermatt. 

Notwithstanding  the  cold  winds 
which  blow  over  the  fjells,  thsBhort 
summer,  the  nine  months*  winter 
with  its  bitter  and  icy  cold,  and  the 
long  nights,  enlivened  onlyhytbe 
brilliance  of   the   aurora  borealls, 
Lapland    enjoys    an    exceptionallj 
healthy  climate.     Good  water,  pure 
air,   and  simple  food  seem  to  he 
sufficient  to  balance  all  the  hard- 
ships to  which  the  natives  are  ex- 
posed, and  which    appear  abnost 
intolerable  to  those  accustomed  to 
the  milder  climates  and  more  loxn- 
rious  habits  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
No  doctor  resides  in  Lule  Lapmark, 
and  before  one  could  be  fetched  from 
the  coast  most  diseases  would  ha^e 
run  their  course.     Sickness  is,  how- 
ever,  rare,  and  even  the  traveller 
who  spends  only  a  few  weeks  of 
summer  there  finds  the  exhilarating 
effect  of  the  clear,  strong  air.   Still 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  long 
winters,  and  the  silence  and  soKtnde 
of  the  vast  forests,  have  a  depressing 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  Tiatires, 
which  they  cannot  shake  off  even 
in  the  long  bright   summer  dajs. 
Again  and  again  we  were  surprised 
by  the  frequency  with   which  the 
natives  whom  we  met  in  tho  course 
of  our  journey  sighed  as  if  there 
was  some  weight  pressing  on  tbem. 
Long,  deep-drawn  sighs  broke  from 
them  after  they  had   been  talking 
cheerfully  to  us,  and  when  there  was 
evidently  nothing    to  account  for 
their  doing  so. 

The  inlmbitants  of  Lule  Lapmark 
are  divided  into  two  distinct  classes, 
the  characteristics  and  liahits  of 
which  are  as  distinct  as  their  origin. 
The  settlers,  who  are  mostly  of  Swe- 
dish extraction,  though  long  settled 
in  the  country,  live  a  quiet,  nn- 
eventful  life,  making  a  scanty  live- 
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lihood  from  the   clearings  whicli 
thej  and  their  &theTS  have  slowlj 
won  from  the  forest.      Hay,  barley, 
and  potatoes  are    their  chief^   in 
most;  cases  their  only,  crops,  for  the 
rigour  of  the  climate  is  snch  as  to 
confine  agricnltore  within  narrow 
Hmits.     They  always  hare  a  few 
oows,  and  make  bntter  and  cheeses 
for  sale  at  the  spring  feirs.     They 
also  sometimes,  bat  more  rarely, 
have  one  or  two  sheep.     They  en- 
deavonr  to  snpplement  their  little 
incomes  by  going  down  the  rivers 
to  cnt  wood  for  the  GkUivara  Com- 
pany or   other    owners   of   forest 
lands.     The  wages  for  this  sort  of 
work  have  of  late  years  risen  mnch, 
an  ordinary    woodman    receiving 
four  kroner,  or  fonr  shillings  and 
four  peDoe,  a  day,  while  a  man  with 
a  hone  and  sledge  conld  earn  as 
mndi  as  fifteen  kroner.      The  nata- 
tal  resnlt  of  this  has  been  to  raise 
the  cost  of  living  generally,   and 
thongh  still  both  living  and  travel- 
ling cost  comparatively  little  in  Lnle 
Lapmark,  prices  are   dearer  than 
a  few  years    ago.       The  ordinary 
charge  for  a  boat  is  one  krone  for 
each  hoatman  per  Swedish  mile, 
equal   to    six    and    three-qnarters 
Englishmiles ;  bat  dnringthehay  har- 
dest, or  when  the  men  are  bnsy,  they 
often  demand  more.      Three  kroner 
a  day  for  break£a,st,  dinner,   and 
sapper  is  the  asaal  charge,  though 
sometimes  more  is  asked,  but  the 
traveller  onght  not  to  pay  more  than 
three  and  a  half  a  day,  or  a  little 
under  four  shillings.     The  settlers 
paj  a  small  land-tax  proportional 
to  the  size  of  their  clearings,  which 
was  fixed  at  a  low  rate  in  order  to 
encourage  immigration.      The  for- 
n»r  pohcy  of  l£e  Government  of 
Sweden  was  to  give  as  many  facilities 
as  possible  to  settling ;  bnt  this  re- 
salted  in  so  many  disputes  with  the 
lAps,  who  complained  that  the  pas- 
tare  gronnds  for  their  reindeer  were 
Infringed  on,  that  a  line  has  been 
drawn  within  which  no  new  clear- 
ings are  allowed  to  be  made.    The 
present  settlers  within  this  line  are, 


however,  allowed  to  continne  adding 
to  the  size  of  their  clearings,  npon 
condition  of  paying  a  proportional 
increase  to  their  taxes. 

Many  of  the  clearings  afiford  their 
occnpants  merely  a  bare  subsistence. 
Others  are  more  fertile  or  larger, 
and,  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
near  the  lakes,  showed  more  indica- 
tions  of  comfort  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  so  wild  a  region. 
Their  only  pleasures  are  the  annual 
&irs,  the  church  festivals  at  Christ- 
mas and  Midsununer  Day — often 
the  only  occasions  when  they  are  at 
church  during  the  whole  year — and 
now  and  then  a  visit  to  the  towns 
on  the  coast.  The  opportunity  for 
indulgence  in  excessive  drinking  on 
these  visits  is  freely  taken  advan- 
tage of,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
enforced  temperance  of  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  number  of  intoxi- 
cated persons  that  one  sees  in  the 
small  Northern  towns  is  matter  of 
surprise  till  the  reason  is  explained. 
The  sailors  whose  ships  are  waiting 
for  cargo  are  also  fedrly  chargeable 
with  part  at  least  of  the  drunken- 
ness, which  cannot  escape  observa- 
tion ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Laps  in 
Lule  Lapmark  have  so  thoroughly 
renounced  their  former  love  of 
drinking  that  they  refuse  brandy 
even  when  offered  to  them. 

The  Laps  certainly  form  in  a 
traveller's  eyes  the  more  interesting 
part  of  the  population.  In  the 
parish  of  Gtellivara,  according  to  the 
last  census,  there  are  1,285  Laps, 
and  in  that  of  Jokkmokk  648 ;  but 
the  numbers  vary  from  time  to 
time,  owing  to  occasional  migration 
of  some  of  them  across  the  Nor- 
wegian frontier.  Statistics  do  not 
seem  tt>  show  that  there  is  any 
steady  decrease,  but  we  were  told 
that  of  late  years  the  Laps  had 
become  fewer.  It  was,  however, 
explained  that  this  falling  off  was 
due  not  to  the  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate, or  to  any  increased  hardships 
in  their  lot,  but  to  a  partial  absorp- 
tion of  the  younger  Laps  into  the 
agricultural  population.     Children 
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are  often  taken  into  service  by  the 
settlers,  and  after  a  time  abandon 
their  peculiar  dress  and  cease  to  be 
considered  Laps.  So  long  as  they 
retain  their  Lap  dress  intermar- 
riage with  the  Swedes  rarely  takes 
place,  bnt  after  they  have  fairly 
broken  with  their  old  nomad  life 
Lap  girls  are  now  and  then  married 
by  Swedes.  It  is  more  rare  for  a 
Swedish  girl  to  marry  a  Lap,  as  the 
settlers  look  down  upon  the  Laps  as 
an  inferior  race,  and,  besides,  the 
young  men  more  rarely  leave  the 
wandering  life  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed.  Now  and  then 
a  Lap  settles  down  as  a  farmer,  and 
though  not  so  successful  at  first 
as  the  Swedish  settlers  are,  in  time 
becomes  reconciled  to  a  stationary 
life.  The  descendants  of  such 
Laps,  after  one  or  two  generations, 
are  quite  separated  in  feelings  and 
habits,  and  by  marriage  and  other- 
wise become  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  other  settlers.  The  set- 
tlers round  the  village  of  Jokkmokk 
are  said  to  have  a  large  infusion 
of  Lap  blood,  and  at  some  of  the 
houses  where  we  halted  for  the 
night  the  inhabitants  were  evidently 
of  Lap  origin. 

The  natives  do  not  call  them- 
selves Laps,  but  Same,  and  their 
country  Samelads  —  names  appa- 
rently connected  with  that  of  the 
Samojeds,  the  tribes  which  inhabit 
the  northern  coasts  of  Russia.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  'Lap*  is 
probably  Finnish,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  a  number  of 
words  signifying  the  end  or  ex- 
treme. If  this  be  so  the  name  con- 
ferred on  the  Laps  by  their  neigh- 
bours must  have  had  its  origin  in 
their  being  looked  on  as  dwelling 
in  the  extremities  of  the  earth. 

The  Laps  are  divided  into  three 
distinct  classes,  viz.  the  Fjell  Laps, 
the  Forest  Laps,  and  the  Fisher 
Laps,  following  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent manner  of  life,  but  agree- 
ing in  the  use  of  the  Lap  dress 
and  language  and  in  their  distaste 
for  steady  agricultural  work.     The 


Fisher  Laps  are  not  numerotiB  in 
Swedish    Lapland,  but  in  Norway 
many  of   them    ai-e  to  be  found 
earning  a  precarious  livelihood  on 
the  shores  of  the  Northern  Qords. 
Besides  their  boats  and  nets  they 
have  little  property,  and  are  some- 
times reduced  to  great  extremity. 
Some  of  them  possess  a  few  goa^ 
but    more    generally  they  depend 
almost  entirely  on  the  produce  of 
their  fishing  in  the  lakes  on  whose 
shores    they  live  in  rough   huts. 
The  Forest  Laps  come  next  in  order 
of  importance.     Their  wealth  con- 
sists principally  in  herds  of  rein. 
deer,  with  which  in  summer  they 
wander  through  the  forests.    Each 
family  has  the  right  of  pastnrage 
over  a  large  tract  of  forest  land, 
for  which  a  small  tax  is  paid  to  the 
Gk)vemment.    Within  the  limits  of 
this  tract  the  Forest  Lap  moves 
with  his  reindeer  from  one  rude 
hut  to  another  in  search  of  the  grass 
and  moss  upon  which  the  reindeer 
feed.     Li  summer  grass  and  leaves 
form    the    food    of    the   reindeer, 
and  in  the  winter  reindeer  moss, 
a    white   lichen  which   grows  on 
the   ground    in    the    forests.     To 
reach  this  moss  the  reindeer  scrape 
away  the  snow  with  their  fore  feet. 
When  the  snow  is  deep  the  younger 
reindeer  find  it  difficult  to  scrape 
away  the  snow,  and  are  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  the  moss 
which  has  been  left  untouched  hy 
the  larger  animals  in  the  holes  they 
have  scraped.     Now   and  again  a 
particularly  trying  winter  comes,  in 
which,  from  the  snow  having  par- 
tially melted  and   then  frozen,  or 
from  ice   having    formed  on  the 
ground,   it    is    impossible  for  the 
reindeer  to  break  throngh  to  the 
moss.     This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities    which    can    befall  the 
Laps,  who  sometimes  in  such  win- 
ters lose  half   their    herds.     The 
deer  become  wild,   and  cannot  be 
restrained  from  wandering    great 
distances  in  search  of  food.    Many 
of  them  die  of  hunger,  while  others 
relapse  into  a  state  of  nature,  and 
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the  snrnvors  of  the  herd  are  in- 
jared  bj  their  long-continued  pri- 
TatioM.    The  only  resource  of  the 
Laps  to  mitigate  this  disaster  is  to 
cat  dofrn  any  trees  which  may  be 
covered  with  moss,  so  that  the  rein- 
deer may  get  at  it ;  and  it  is  with 
thia  object  that  the  trees  which  the 
traveller  finds  cut  down  in  remote 
partB  of  the  forest,  and  left  to  rot, 
have  been  felled.      The   work    of 
catting  down  a  sufficient  number  of 
moss-covered  trees  is  a  great  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  labours  of  a 
Lap,  and  is,   besides,   rarely  sue 
cessfnl  in  its  object.     The  huts  in 
which  the  Forest  Laps  live  are  made 
of  rongh  logs,  and  are  built  at  in- 
tervals of  three  or  four  miles  from 
one  another.     In  winter  they  live 
in  rather  better  constructed  huts 
in  the  zie%hbonrhood  of  the  church 
of  the  parish  to  which  they  belong. 
M  the  approach  of  spring,  or  rather 
of  summer — ^for  there  is  little  inter- 
val between  winter  and  summer — 
tliev  drive  their  herds  to  the  pas- 
ture grounds,   where    they    leave 
them,  while  they  occupy  themselves 
m  fishing  or  shooting.     After  six 
or  seven  weeks,    i.e.   towards   the 
end  of  June,  the  Forest  Lap  collects 
his  herd,  and  keeps  them  together 
^l  the  end  of  July,  during  which 
period  he  makes  cheese  for  use  in 
the  winter.     In   August  he  again 
lets  them  go  till  the  end  of  October, 
tod  during  the   winter  he   endea- 
vours to  keep  them  near  to  his  hut. 
The  Laps,  in  collecting  their  herds 
in  summer,  are  aided  by  a  curious  in- 
stinct of  the  reindeer.     About  Mid- 
summer mosquitoes  appear  in  great 
numbers  and  torment  the  reindeer, 
vhich  seek  exposed  places  in   the 
woods,  where   high  winds   prevail 
that  drive  away   the    mosquitoes. 
To  these  places  the  Lap  betakes 
^liinself,  and    selecting  a  reindeer 
belonging  to  himself,  hangs  a  bell 
^pon  it,  and  drives  the  rest  of  the 
^erd  before  him.     The  other  rein- 
deer hear  the  tinkling  of  the  bell, 
and  hasten  to  join  the  herd,  for  it  is 
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said  that  the  mosquitoes  annoy 
them  less  when  they  ara  closely 
packed  together.  Of  course  in  this 
way  each  Lap  collects  a  herd,  com- 
posed partly  of  his  own,  partly  of 
his  neighbours'  reindeer,  and  great 
confusion  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  arise  from  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. This,  however,  does  not 
happen.  A  Lap  goes  to  the  herd 
which  his  neighbour,  whose  pas- 
ture land  lies  to  the  north  of  his, 
has  collected.  He  picks  out  not 
merely  his  own,  but  also  all  those 
belonging  to  Laps  living  to  the 
south  of  him,  which  are  easily 
recognised  by  the  special  mark  on 
their  skins.  These  he  drives  south, 
and  hands  over  all  except  his  own 
to  his  neighbour,  who  treats  them 
in  the  same  way.  The  head  of  the 
family  is  occupied  in  collecting  the 
reindeer  in  this  manner,  while  his 
children  or  servants  take  charge 
of  those  that  have  been  already 
gathered,  and  keep  them  from  wan- 
dering. Sometimes,  however,  if 
the  summer  be  cool  and  fi^e  from 
mosquitoes,  the  reindeer  become 
wild,  and  it  is  only  with  difficulty 
that  the  Laps  bring  them  together. 
The  life  of  the  Forest  Lap  is  on 
the  whole  a  happy  one,  though  not 
free  from  care  and  anxiety.  Their 
wants  are  few,  and  are  generally 
easily  supplied.  A  well-to-do  Forest 
Lap,  with  a  good  herd  of  reindeer, 
passes  his  life  without  being  ex- 
posed to  great  hardships.  The 
climate  is  severe,  but  healthy ;  his 
food  is  simple,  but  abundant.  Milk, 
cheese,  and  bread  form  the  staple, 
but  he  has  also  reindeer  meat,  fish, 
and  birds,  while  his  chief  luxury  is 
coffee.  Of  this  beverage  all  Laps 
are  very  fond,  and  expend  upon  it 
so  large  a  portion  of  their  income 
that  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  growing  poverty  of 
a  large  number.  Their  life  too, 
though  circumscribed  within  nar- 
row limits,  has  the  charm  of  variety, 
and  is  seldom  harassed  by  long- 
continued  labour;  fishing,  shooting. 
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and  bird-snaring  alternate  with  the 
more  important  business  of  looking 
jifter  the  reindeer.  In  the  winter 
they  liave  leisure  to  visit  one  an- 
other, and  the  recurrence  of  the 
annual  fairs  is  always  an  object  of 
interest  Occasionally,  too,  they 
make  longer  journeys  to  the  coast, 
or  to  the  south,  where  they  sell 
reindeer  skins  and  horns.  Of  the 
three  classes  of  Laps  the  Forest 
Laps  are  the  most  civilised ;  they 
have  better  clothes,  wash  themselves 
and  comb  their  hair  more  regularly 
than  the  others,  and  are  besides 
possessed  of  what  is  to  them  consi- 
derable wealth  in  the  shape  of 
copper  kettles  and  other  household 
articles. 

The  Fjell  Laps  are  not  so  well  off, 
though  they  have  often  larger 
herds,  numbering  occasionally  a 
thousand  head  of  reindeer.  They 
wander  over  a  greater  extent  of 
cjountry,  and  are  more  exposed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
They  spend  the  summer  upon  the 
boundless  fjells,  living  in  rudely 
constructed  tents  made  of  skins 
hung  on  a  few  poles.  In  the  centre 
of  the  tent  is  an  opening,  below 
which  the  kettle  is  hung  over  the 
fire,  the  smoke  from  which  circu- 
lates through  the  tent  and  finds  its 
way  out  at  the  t'>p.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  smoky  atmosphere 
the  Laps  suffer  a  good  deal  from 
affections  of  the  eye,  and  the  ex- 
posure to  the  chill  blasts  and 
soaking  rains  of  the  Igells  renders 
them  liable  to  rheumatic  fever. 
With  these  exceptions  sickness  is 
rare  among  them,  and  after  the 
dangers  of  childhood  are  once 
passed  they  seldom  are  ill  until 
in  old  age  death  creeps  upon  them. 
It  is  even  said  that  instances  are 
not  uncommon  of  Laps  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  a  hundred  or 
upwards.  In  the  end  of  September 
or  beginning  of  October  snow 
begins  to  fall  in  the  uplands,  and 
the  Laps,  leaving  the  higher  ijells, 
come  down  to  the  neighbourhood 
of   the  great    lakes,    where    they 


remain  till  the  winter  frosts  have 
frozen  the  water,  and  the  ice  has 
become  sufficiently  strong  to  bear 
their    sledges.     They   then  travel 
down  to    the    villages  which  lie 
nearer  the  confines  of  Lapland,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  they 
remain  for  the  winter.     Sometimes 
they  visit  the  towns  on  the  coast 
to  sell  smoked  reindeer  meat;  skins, 
for  which  they  get  from  three  to 
five  kroner  apiece ;  glue  made  from 
the  horns,  and  cheese.     The  rein- 
deer cheeses  have  an  insipid  taste, 
but  are  esteemed  a  delicacy  by  the 
settlers.     These  visits  to  the  coast 
towns  are,  however,  only  occasional, 
but  the  fairs,  which  in  Lnle  Lap. 
mark  are  held  in  spring,  are  regu- 
larly frequented  by  the  Laps,  who 
there  purchase    the    few  luznries 
wliich   in  richer  countries  are  ac- 
counted  the    bare    necessaries  of 
life.      These    fairs    were  formerly 
scenes  of  dissipation,  but  in  Lnle 
Lapmark  a  great  change  has  takeD 
place  for    the    better,    and   good 
order  generally  prevails.     In  the 
beginning  of  this  century  no  bnsi- 
ness  could  be  entered  on  without 
a  preliminary  *  sup '  of  brandy,  nor 
concluded    without     part  of  the 
price  of  the  skins  or  horns  sold  to 
the  trader  being  paid  for  in  biandy, 
or  instantly  expended  in  its  pnr- 
chase.     The  trader,  after  giving  the 
Lap  a  glass  of  brandy  as  a  token  \ 
of    his  joy  in    seeing'  him,    had 
next,   when  the  Lap  was  an  old 
customer,  to  give  bun  some  small 
presents,  such  as  scissors,  thimbles, 
or  hooks.     The  Lap   on  his  part 
presented   the  trader     with  some 
reindeer  meat,  and   thereupon  the 
trader  had  to  entertain  the  L^p 
and  his  friends,  whom  he  brought 
with  him  as  witnesses  of  the  ^' 
gain.     The  traders,  however,  nsed 
to  regulate  their  supply  of  brandy 
according    to     the     quantity  and 
quality  of   the  meat  which  thej 
had  received,  and  to  resist  the  de- 
mands of  the  Laps  for  more  brandy 
by  reminding  them  of  the  sxDaU- 
ness  of  their  present  of  meat,  to 
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which  the  Laps  would  oflen  reply 
that  the  fault  lay  with  the  trader 
in  giving  too  few  hooks  or  thimbles. 
After  all  thesepreliminaries  had  been 
satisfactorily  gone  through  busi- 
ness was  commenced,  bat  the  Laps 
did  not  sell  all  their  skins  at  once, 
becaose  each  piece  of  business  was 
wound  up  with  a  *  sup'  of  brandy. 
Accordingly  a  Lap  would  bring  las 
stock  in  Buccessive  parcels,  and  the 
price  very  often  was  partly  in 
brandy.  With  the  brandy  so  ob- 
tained he  then  retired  to  his  hut, 
if  he  had  one,  and  if  not  to  a 
snowdrift,  and  there  sitting  down 
with  his  friends,  drank  and  sang 
till  the  whole  was  exhausted.  For* 
merlj,  too,  they  bartered  their  skins 
for  goods,  but  now  these  old  cus- 
toms hare  disappeared,  and  not 
onlj  aze  the  fairs  more  orderly  than 
tbej  used  to  be,  but  the  business 
is  done  more  after  the  manner  of 
drilised  peoples.  The  Laps  no 
longer  consider  themselves  bound 
to  an  J  particular  trader  with  whom 
ihey  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  business.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  fair  they  go  round  the 
nuirket  offering  their  produce  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  price  is 
paid  in  money,  which  they  do  not 
eipend  immediately,  but  wait  till 
the  h»t  day  of  the  fair  to  purchase 
the  articles  they  may  happen  to 
Deed,  and  barter  is  unknown. 

When  the  spring  &irs  are  over  the 
^ell  Laps  move  slowly  back  to  their 
aattunn  resting-places,  where  they 
^?e  before  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice  on  the  lakes  has  rendered 
travelling  difficult.  At  these  rest- 
ifig-plaoes  they  remain  till  the  end 
of  Uay,  when  they  again  betake 
theniaelves  to  the  Qells,  and  so  from 
year  to  year  their  life  is  spent  in 
these  regular  migrations. 

In  stature  the  Laps  are  generally 
QQsll,  and  the  men  very  rarely 
ciceed  five  feet  in  height,  while  the 
women  are  less.  Their  hair  is  dark, 
abort,  and  straight ;  bat  what  strikes 
a  tvaveller  most  in  their  appearance 


is  the  aged  look  which  they  have. 
Even  children  of  eleven  and  twelve 
have  old- looking  faces  and  a  some- 
what melancholy  cast  of  counte- 
nance. We  rarely  saw  a  smile, 
and  the  children,  although  wild  and 
spirited,  had  not  a  happy  expression, 
which  was  perhaps  in  part  owing  to 
their  deepset  eyes. 

The  dress  of  the  Laps  is  peculiar, 
but  seems  specially  adapted  to  the 
necessities  oftheir  climate  and  mode 
of  life.  The  boots  which  they  wear 
look  rough  and  uncomfortable,  but 
are  notwithstanding  more  suited 
to  a  country  like  Lapland  than  the 
ordinary  European  boot.  The  Lap 
boots  consist  of  two  parts ;  the  under, 
which  is  made  of  ox-leather,  is  quite 
thin,  and  is,  in  &ct,  simply  a  piece 
of  leather,  sewn  together  at  the 
heel  and  toe,  and  is  consequently 
peaked  in  front.  There  is  neither 
heel  nor  sole  beyond  the  leather, 
which  accommodates  itself  to  the 
shape  of  the  foot,  and  through  which 
yon  feel  each  particular  stone  you 
chance  to  step  on.  The  upper  part 
of  the  boot  is  usually  made  of  rein- 
deer leather,  which  is  softer  than 
the  other.  It  is  sewed  on  to  the 
under  part  with  thread  made  of 
sinews,  and  is  wide  and  loose  about 
the  ankles,  round  which  it  is  tightly 
fastened  bv  a  long  band.  The 
colour  of  tnese  boots  when  new  is 
a  bright  yellowish  brown,  but  in 
time  becomes  almost  black,  partly 
from  dirt,  partly  from  the  oil  vnth 
which  the  boots  are  smeared  to 
make  them  easy  to  the  foot.  Li 
winter  the  Laps  use  boots  covered 
with  fur,  but  we  did  not  see  any  of 
them.  These  boots  are  used  not 
only  by  the  Laps,  but  also  by  the 
settlers,  who  find  them  useful  in 
crossing  morasses  and  other  places, 
where  ordinary  boots  would  not 
keep  out  the  water.  The  Lap  boots, 
on  the  contrary,  are  almost  water- 
proof when  well  smeared  and  tied 
carefully  at  the  ankles.  Our  boat- 
men never  hesitated  to  step  into  the 
water  with  them,  and  sat  with  their 
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feet  in  water  in  the  boatR,  "without 
any  apprehension  of  getting  wet. 
Until,  indeed,  thej  get  old  and 
begin  to  crack  these  boots  require 
a  good  deal  of  soaking  before  the 
water  comes  through,  and  even  then 
the  wearer  is  not  much  incommoded, 
because,  instead  of  wearing  stock- 
ings, the  Laps  stuff  their  boots  with 
haj,  which  both  makes  them  mora 
comfortable  for  walking  in  and 
soaks  up  any  water  which  may 
come  through.  In  Lule  Lapmark 
some  of  the  Laps  now  wear  stock- 
ings, and  the  settlers,  excepting  the 
very  poorest,  always  do,  but  they 
also  continue  to  use  the  hay. 
The  only  hay  harvest  with  which 
the  Lap  concerns  himself  is  the 
gathering  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
grass  to  serve  him  through  the 
winter.  This  grass  he  dries  in  the 
sun,  and,  after  picking  out  all 
foreign  substances,  carefully  combs 
and  heckles  it,  so  as  to  make  the 
hay  soft  for  the  foot.  When  the 
Lap  comes  home  in  the  evening  he 
takes  the  hay  out,  and  dries  it  at 
the  fire  in  his  hut,  and,  with  the 
occasional  addition  of  a  little  new 
hay,  the  same  stuffing  will  last  for 
one  or  two  weeks. 

Both  men  and  women  wear  trou- 
sers reaching  down  to  their  ankles, 
and  their  lower  end  is  tucked  into 
the  boots,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
water  making  its  way  through. 
The  trousers  are  made  either  of 
skin  or  of  rough  homespun,  the 
latter  of  which  the  richer  Laps 
prefer  in  summer.  The  skin  trou- 
sers, when  old,  acquire  the  same 
blackish  look  which  the  boots  have, 
but  at  first  they  are  brownish  in 
colour.  The  women  are  fond  of 
having  trousers  ornamented  with 
red  and  green. 

The  Laps  rarely  wear  linen  shirts, 
or  indeed  any  linen;  but  some  of 
the  Forest  Laps  wear  in  summer  a 
sort  of  shirt  made  of  homespun 
under  the  tunic,  which  is  the  most 
important  article  of  their  dress. 
This  tunic,  which  is  worn  alike  by 
men  and  women,  is  open  at  the 


neck  and  halfway  down  the  breast. 
It  generally  does  not  reach  below 
the  knee,  and  is  made  of  reindeer 
skin  or  homespun.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  the  tunic  worn  by 
the  men  and  that  worn  by  the 
women  is  that  the  former  has  a 
high,  standing-np,  stiff  collar.  The 
tunics  are  ornamented  with  bine 
and  red  strips  round  their  edges, 
and  the  women  are  specially  fond 
of  a  variety  of  colour.  In  winter 
furs  are  worn  by  all,  and  are  required 
to  keep  out  the  intense  cold.  The 
tunics  are  fastened  round  the  waist 
by  a  belt,  which  is  often  highly 
ornamented,  and  depending  from 
which  the  women  generally  carry 
a  bunch  of  scissors  and  needle- 
holders.  The  women  also  frequently 
wear  a  bright-coloured  handkerchief 
round  their  necks.  The  head-dresa 
of  men  and  women  is  the  same,  viz. 
a  tall  sugar-loaf-shaped  cap,  made 
of  blue  cloth,  sewed  with  red,  though 
sometimes  other  colours  are  used. 
Such  is  a  general  description  of  the 
Lap  dress,  but  there  are,  of  course, 
differences  in  material  and  ornamen- 
tation ,  arising  out  of  the  c«mparatiTe 
wealth  of  the  wearers.  It  is  eaid 
that  in  Lule  Lapmark  ornaments 
are  not  so  common  as  they  once 
were,  and  that  the  Laps  have  used 
the  money  which  they  obtained  by 
their  sale  in  maintaining  schools. 

The  religion  which  now  prevails 
in  Lule  Lapmark,  as  well  as  in  the 
rest  of  Lapland,  is  Lutheran.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  Httle 
or  nothing  had  been  done  towards 
the  conversion  of  the  Laps,  who 
still  continued  to  worship,  in  a  mde 
and  simple  manner,  the  gods  of 
their  ancestors ;  and  the  only  traces 
of  Koman  Catholic  missionarr 
efforts  are  the  signs  of  the  Trinity, 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  some  of 
the  saints  which  are  found  on  the 
old  Lap  drums,  which  were  used 
for  divining  and  other  superstitions 
purposes.  Gustavus  Vasa  set  on 
foot  measures  for  the  conversiou  of 
the  Laps ;  churches  were  built  by 
Charles  DC,  who  also  endeavoured 
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to  improve  the  people  by  bringing 
children  soath  to  be  educated ;  and 
Gostaviis   Adolp&as    ordered    the 
translstion   of    prayer-books    into 
Up,  as  well  as  the  planting    of 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Laps.     Swedes    and    Laps    were 
edacated  as  teachers  and  priests, 
and  settled  among  the  Laps.     The 
population  in  time  became  Christian, 
bnt  retained,  down  to  the  beginning 
ofthiscentury,  some  of  their  heathen 
practioes.    For  long  after  they  had 
become  Christians  they  retained  so 
much  beh'ef  in  their  old  religion, 
that  after  a  child  was  baptised  it 
was  immediately  taken  to  an  old 
witch,  who  worked  spells  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  Christian  bap- 
tism, and  dedicated  the  child  to 
some  of  their  ancient  deities.     Now, 
howerer,  the  old  beliefs  have  en- 
tirely Tanished.     Lap    drums    are 
imknovm,  and  the  Laps  are  a  reli- 
gions   and    well-behaved    people, 
thanks  to  the   careful  instraction 
which  they  receive  fix)m  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Lutheran  Church.  When 
laps  are  present  in  the  churches 
the  service  is  partly  in   Lap,  for 
their  benefit,   and    all    clergymen 
who  have  livings  in  Lapland  require 
to  be  able  to  preach  in  the  Lap 
language.    The  Laps  in  Lule  Lap- 
loark  are  said  to  be  more  religious 
than  those  farther  south,  and  when 
on  the  Qells  frequently  hold  religious 
services  among  themselves.     In  the 
winter,  when  they  are  near  the  few 
chnrches,  they   attend  with  regu- 
larity the  church  services,  and  on 
Midsummer  Day  they  come  from 
great  distances  to  be  present  at  the 
festival  which  is  then  held. 

Lole  Lapmark  is  a  country  rather 
for  the  rod  than  the  gun.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  bears,  wolves,  and 
gluttons,  as  well  as  wild  reindeer, 
to  be  found,  but  the  forests  are  so 
^ast,  and  these  animals  so  rarely 
come  near  the  more  inhabited  dis- 
tncts  in  summer,  that  it  is  difficult 


to  discover  their  whereabouts, 
though  the  traveller  might  chance 
to  fall  in  with  them.  Winter  is  the 
time  when  the  natives  hunt  the 
bears  and  other  large  game,  as 
they  can  then  track  them  in  the 
snow.  We  saw  comparatively  few 
birds  during  our  visit  to  Lule  Lap- 
mark,  and  were  told  that  of  late 
years  they  had  become  much 
scarcer,  partly  owing  to  the  great 
numbers  which  were  caught  in 
traps.  Still,  ptarmigan  and  caper- 
cailzie are  to  be  found,  but  generally 
in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  forest, 
through  which  it  is  difficult  to 
penetrate. 

The  fishing  is  better,  and  indeed 
offers  many  attractions  to  the  angler 
who  likes  both  large  fish  and  many 
of  them.  There  is  good  salmon- 
fishing  in  the  Lule,  and  the  lakes 
abound  with  salmon  trout,  gwyn- 
niad,  and  pike ;  but  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  find  out  the  best  places,  as 
the  natives  do  not  fish  much  with 
the  fly.  They  are,  however,  anxious 
to  imitate  the  success  of  the  few 
anglers  who  have  visited  this  remote 
country,  and  no  present  pleases 
them  more  than  a  few  flies.  Fre- 
qaently,  indeed,  they  came  offering 
to  buy  flies,  and  the  happiest  ex- 
pression we  ever  saw  on  their  faces 
was  when  we  gave  them  one  or  two 
of  ours,  with  which  they  instantly 
rushed  off  to  try  a  cast. 

In  the  course  of  our  few  weeks' 
wanderings  in  Lule  Lapmark  the 
freshness  of  the  country  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  people  gave  us 
more  pleasure  than  we  had  antici- 
pated. The  peculiarities  of  the 
natives  were  of  course  always  in- 
teresting, and  the  scenery  through 
which  we  passed  was  so  unique  in 
its  character  that  every  fresh  view 
came  upon  us  as  a  surprise  and  made 
us  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
excellence  of  the  plans  which  had 
led  us  so  far  north  to  spend  a 
vacation  in  Lule  Lapmark. 

W.  D.  T. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OP  BARRISTERS. 


A  SESSION  of  Parliament  now 
seldom  passes  without  pnblio 
attention  being  called  to  schemes 
for  the  higher  education  of  the 
English  bar,  that  of  1876  will 
probably  be  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  But  neither  lawyers  as  a 
body  nor  the  public  as  a  body 
take  any  real  and  deep  interest  in 
this  question.  They  read  an  ar. 
tide  on  the  preyious  night's  de- 
bate, or  rather  conversation,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  morning 
paper,  and  forthwith  dismiss  the 
matter  from  their  mind.  At  the 
same  time  this  subject  is  one  of 
great  importance  to  the  public 
directly  or  indirectly,  both  as  those 
who  are  served  by  the  lawyers  and 
as  the  body  which  is  indirectly  in- 
terested in  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession  by  some  sort  of  rela- 
tionship. It  is  worth  while,  there- 
fore, to  consider  what  is  the  actual 
state  of  this  question,  and  before 
doing  so,  a  very  brief  sketch  of  legal 
education,  and  consequently  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  in  the  past,  will  not  be 
out  of  place.  In  the  years  subsequent 
to  the  Norman  Conquest  the  abbey 
and  the  monastery  alone  afforded 
quiet  spots  where  books  were  collect- 
ed, and  where  they  could  be  studied 
with  the  least  interruption  from 
the  violence  of  kings  and  barons. 
Accordingly,  from  the  reign  of 
William  the  Norman  to  the  middle 
of  that  of  Henry  III.,  the  clergy 
and  the  lawyers  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  one  profession. 
But  in  the  second  year  of  this 
king's  reign  the  clergy  were  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  practise  in  the 
secular  Courts.*  This  prohibition 
was  caused  by  the  Constitutions  of 
Richard  Poer,  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy ; 
but  in  spite  of  this  order  it  would 


seem  that  the  clei^  for  some  forty- 
six  years  more  continued  to  perfonn 
the  duties  of  advocates  in  all  the 
Courts,  till  they  were  finally  for- 
bidden to  practise  any  longer  by  & 
canon  of  the  Synod  of  Tours. 

But  some  schools  for  the  study 
of  the  Common  Law  had  by  this 
time  been  established  in  the  plea- 
sant village  of  Old  Bourne,  that  is, 
in  the  now  crowded  part  of  London 
known  as  Holbom.  Gradually 
after  the  clergy  had  been  forbidden 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  secnlar 
duties  of  lawyers,  these  schools 
acquired  greater  vigour,  and  the 
lawyers  became  more  and  more  a 
separate  body  located  in  colleges 
outside  the  City  of  London.  These 
were  called  Inns  of  Chancery,  but 
at  last,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
the  home  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John, 

Where  whilom  wont  the  Templar  Knights 
to  bide, 

became  at  once  the  homes  and  the 
offices  of  the  lawyers.  During  the 
same  reign  the  Bishop  of  Salisbniy 
leased  Lincoln's  Inn  to  other  law* 
yers,  and  others  again  were  per- 
mitted by  that  ancient  family,  the 
Grays  of  Wilton,  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Gray*s  Inn.* 

The  growth  of  these  establiflh- 
ments  was  very  gradual,  but  when 
Henry  VI.  ruled  England  we  fiiid 
the  Inns  of  Chancery  and  Court 
large  and  well-ordered  educational 
bodies.  The  former  constitnted 
the  preparatory  school  through 
which  it  was  necessary  for  every 
one  to  pass  who  wished  to  be  ad> 
mitted  a  member  of  the  more  im- 
portant foundatien,  the  Inn  of 
Court.  Of  the  course  dP  training  at 
this    period  which  a.   law  student 


'  Dugdale,  Originea  JuridieialeSf  p.  21. 
'  Pearee*fl  Inns  of  Cowri^  P-  213. 
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underwent,   a    graphic  picture   is 
giren    in    Sir     John     Fortescue's 
treatise,  De  Laudihus  Legum  Anglice.^ 
An    imaginary  dialogne    is   being 
held  between  himself  and  Edward 
Prince    of   Wales.      He  thus   de- 
scribes the  life  of  the  London  law- 
stadent    in  the  fifteenth  century: 
*  But,  my  prince,  that  the  method 
and  form  of  the  study  of  the  law 
may  better  appear,  I  will  proceed 
and  describe  it  to  you  in  the  best 
manner  I  can.     There  belong  to  it 
ten  lesser  Inns,  and  sometimes  more, 
which  are  called  the  Inns  of  Chan- 
ceiy ;  in  each  of  which  there  are  a 
hundred  students  at  the  least,  and 
in  some    of   them  a  far    greater 
namber,  though  not  constantly  re- 
siding.    The  students  are,  for  the 
most  part,  young  men;  here  tliey 
study  the   nature  of  the   original 
and  judicial   writs,  and  the  very 
first  principles  of  the  law;    after 
they  have  noade  some  progress  here, 
and  are  more  advanced  in  years, 
they  are  admitted  into  the  Inns  of 
Court  properly  so  called ;  of  these 
there  are  four  in  number.     In  that 
which  is  the  least  frequented  there 
are  about  two  hundred  students. 
In    these    greater    Inns    students 
cannot  well  be  maintained  under 
eight-and-twenty  pounds    a    year, 
and  if  he  have  a  servant  to  wait  on 
him,  which,  for  the  most  part,  they 
have,  the  expense  is  probably  more ; 
for  this  reason,  the  students  are 
sons  to  persons  of  quality,  those  of 
an  inferior  rank  not  being  able  to 
bear  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
and  educating  their  children  in  this 
way.    As  to  the  merchants,  they 
seldom  care  to  lessen  their  stock- 
in-trade    by  being  at  such   large 
jeaj'ly  expenses.     So  that  there  is 
scarce  to  be  found  throughout  the 
kingdom  an  eminent  lawyer  who  is 
not  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  for- 
tune;  consequently  they   have    a 
greater  regard  for  their  character 
than  tiiose  who  are  bred  in  another 


way.  There  is  in  both  the  Inns  of 
Court  and  Chancery  a  sort  of  an 
academy  or  gymnasium  fit  for 
persons  of  this  station,  where  they 
have  singing  and  all  kinds  of  music,' 
dancing,  and  such  other  accom- 
plishments and  diversions,  which 
are  called  revels,  as  are  suitable  to 
their  quality,  and  such  as  are 
usually  practised  at  Court.  At 
other  times  oat  of  term  the  greater 
part  apply  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  law.  Upon  festival  days,, 
and  after  the  offices  of  the  Church 
are  over,  they  employ  themselves 
in  the  study  of  sacred  and  profane 
history;  here  everything  which  is 
good  and  virtuous  is  to  be  learned ; 
all  vice  is  discouraged  and  banished. 
So  that  knights,  barons,  and  the 
greatest  nobility  of  the  kingdom 
often  place  their  children  in  these 
Inns  of  Court,  not  so  much  to- 
make  the  laws  their  study,  much 
less  to  live  by  the  profession,  having 
large  patrimonies  of  their  own,  but 
to  form  their  manner  and  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  contagion  of 
vice.' 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  Iims  of 
Court  in  their  most  flourishing 
condition  in  mediaeval  days,  when 
they  clearly  embraced  many  objects 
of  study  other  than  those  connected 
with  pure  law. 

In  the  '  times  of  great  Elizabeth ' 
each  Inn  of  Chancery  had  an 
elected  principal;  but  in  1584,  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Burleigh  respecting 
Staples'  Inn,  we  read  that  'the 
homes  of  Chancery  are  grown  to 
some  disorder  of  lyving  and  to 
greate  decay  of  studie  not  regarding 
the  auctoritie  of  their  principall.'  * 

From  this  period  the  decay  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  as  systematic 
educational- establishments  may  be 
considered  to  have  commenced. 
In  the  days  of  Sir  Edward  Coke 
there  were  several  grades  or  ranks 
in  the  members  of  the  Inns  of 
Court.     They  were  classed  as  Moot- 


■  P.  434,  ch.  49. 
*  Fearce,  p.  63. 
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meo,  who  argued  Readers*  cases  in 
the  Houses  of  Chancery,  in  and  out 
of  term ;  utter-barristers,  who  at- 
tained this  rank  after  eight  jiears  of 
study ;  and  Benchers,  or  ancients, 
of  twelve  years'  standing  at  the  Bar. 
There  were  also  B>eader8  or  lecturers, 
from  whom  the  law  officers  of  the 
Grown  were  usually  chosen. 

Neither  was  call  to  the  Bar  an 
idle  ceremony,  for  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  examinations 
were  ordered  to  be  held  pre- 
vious to  a  call  by  an  Order  in 
Council.  This  fact  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  an  external  control 
to  some  extent  of  the  Inns  of 
Oourt.  A  compulsory  attendance 
at  the  Courts  of  Law  was  required, 
and  Mootings  and  Readings  were 
also  held.  The  Readings  were  a 
discussion  of  some  statute  or  point 
of  law  commenced  in  the  first  in- 
stance  by  a  Reader  in  an  elaborate 
•discourse,  continued  by  an  utter- 
barrister,  and  finally  concluded  by 
the  Reader  and  any  judges  who 
might  be  present  giving  their 
•opinion  on  the  question  under 
discussion.  The  Mootings  were 
somewhat  of  the  same  character, 
but  resembled  rather  debates  «or 
mock  trials,  less  formal  but  pro- 
bably more  instructive  than  the 
Readings. 

The  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery 
now  rapidly  deteriorated,  and 
though  at  the  Restoration  an  effort 
was  made  to  replace  them  in  the 
high  position  from  which  they  had 
fallen,  little  success  was  met  with, 
and  the  Inns  of  Chancery  now, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  dis- 
appear from  view.*  A  feeble  at- 
tempt was  again  made  in  1664 
by  an  order  of  the  Judges  to  re- 
establish the  course  of  exercises, 
but  this  was  also  unavailing.  At 
last,  in  1780,  after  a  long  period' 
of  inertness  and  neglect — afber 
what  may  be  termed  the  dark  ages 
of  legal  education — readings  or 
lectures  were  renewed  by  Mr.  Danby 


Pickering,  in  Gray's  Inn ;  and  from 
this  date  legal  education  bv  the 
Inns  of  Court  has  been  slowly, 
though  certainly,  reviving.  By  tiie 
memorable  efforts  of  the  late  Lord 
Wcctbury  in  1846,  and  by  tbe 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
to  enquire  into  the  Inns  of  Court 
in  1855,  a  considerable  impetus  was 
given  to  the  question,  and  at  the 
present  time  very  praiseworthy 
attempts  are  made  by  the  Benchers 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  to  educate 
the  students  under  their  charge. 
The  Consolidated  Regulations  of 
the  four  Inns  of  Conrt,  of ^  Michael- 
mas  Term  1872,  now  form  the  rales 
upon  this  point. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  student  shall 
keep  twelve  terms  extending  over 
three  years  at  his  Inn  before  he  is 
eligible  to  be  called,  and  shall  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  Boman 
Law,  Common  Law,  Equity,  and 
the  Law  of  Real  .  and  Personal 
Property.  He  may  pass  the  Roman 
Law  examination  any  time  after 
he  has  kept  four  terms.  Examina- 
tions entitling  the  student  to 
honours  are  also  held  in  Juris- 
prudence, including  Public  and 
Private  International  Law,  Con- 
stitutional Law  and  Legal  Historr^ 
and  Criminal  Law,  in  addition  to 
the  subjects  already  mentioned. 
Four  eminent  lawyers,  namely, 
Sir  Edward  Creasv,  Mr.  Fitzjames 
Stephen,  Q.C.,  Mr!^  Fry,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Joshua  Williams,  Q.C,  de- 
liver  each  two  lectures  a  week,  and 
private  classes  and  lectures  are  held 
and  given  by  the  tutors  appointed 
by  the  Inns.  A  considerable  sum 
of  money  is  also  annually  bestowed 
in  prizes  to  the  students.  But  the 
dream  of  the  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  legal  education,  of  whom  Lord 
Selbome  is  the  distinguished  leader, 
is  the  foundation  of  a  legal  univer- 
sity,  whilst  the  plan  of  the  ordinary 
Bencher  is  to  give  as  much  aid  to 
the  student  as  tlie  present  machiner}' 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  can  manage. 


•  F088,  Yol.  rii.  p.  30. 
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No   satisfactory  conclnsion    can 
be  arrived  at  upon   this   question 
without  properly  appreciating  the 
conditions  among  which  it  lies,  the 
circnm stances  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded.    What  is  the  object  for 
which  a  hiw  student  studies  P    The 
object  is  plain :  it  is  to  get  such  a 
knowledge   of   law  as   will  enable 
him  to  do  any  business  with  which 
he  may  be  entrusted,  to  the  satis- 
faction    of     his     clients.      Three 
things  are  necessary  for  this  end — 
some   general  knowledge  of   law, 
a  pretty  accurate  idea  as  to  where 
he     can    find    the    Yarious     dicta 
and  decisions  upon  questions  of  Jaw, 
and  a  working  knowledge  of  legal 
practice  and  procedure.  It  is  evident 
that  a  certain  amount  of  general 
legal  reading  and  a  certain  famili- 
arity with   practice    are  the  two 
fiictors  which  most  certainly  con- 
duce to    the    attainment    of   this 
object.     There  can  be  no  doubt  at 
all   that  the  more  systematic  and 
scientific  is  the    system   of    legal 
trainisg,  the  more  satisfactory,  in 
form  at  any  rate,  will  be  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.     But  the 
systematic  and  simple,  harmonious 
administration  of  the  law  may  be 
the   hope   and    the  desire    of  the 
jurist  and  politician,  it  certainly  is 
not  the  aim  and  object  of  the  general 
mass  of   law   students.      To   earn 
their   daily   bread    as    quickly   as 
possible,  and  in  so  doing  to  mount 
up  the  professional  ladder,  is  their 
chief  desire.     '  You  bring  a  man  to 
London  to  serve  two  years  for  his 
call  to  the  Bar  at  an  age  when  he 
is  aoxious  to  enter  upon  the  active 
business   of  life,*    said  Mr.    Lowe 
with  much  truth  in  his  examina- 
tion before  the  Inns  of  Court  Com- 
mission.    There  are,  therefore,  no 
incentives   to   attempt   to  become 
scientifically  educated  in  the  law, 
and  in  addition  there  are,  generally 
speaking,  other  drawbacks  to  such 
an  education.     The  majority  of  law 
stndents    have  had  already   quite 
enough  of  academic  discipline  and 
instruction  ;  the  most  talented  have 


frequently  already  attained  distinc- 
tion at  a  university,  by  which  a 
certain  position  has  been  gained, 
and  in  all  probability  other  avenues 
of  advancement  are  open  at  the  same 
time  that  they  devote  a  portion  of 
time  to  the  actually  necessary  law 
work.  Again,  the  mere  fact  of  liv- 
ing in  a  metropolis,  the  natural  and 
desirable  wish  to  move  about  in 
society,  are  all  far  from  conducive 
to  a  close  and  scientific  study  of 
the  law  in  an  academic  manner. 
A  man  who  takes  a  first  class  at 
Oxford  has  for  his  life  gained  a 
certain  reputation  outside  his  col- 
lege by  means  of  his  university 
contemporaries.  A  man  who  gains 
a  prize  of  lool,  from  the  Inns  of 
Court  gains  no  position  at  all,  is  no 
nearer  the  goal  of  his  desire  than 
the  man  who  has  just  barely  passed 
his  examination,  and  he  may  in  all 
probability  see  the  latter,  who  has 
occupied  his  time  by  marrying  a 
solicitor's  daughter,  get  rapidly  into 
practice,  whilst  he  himself  may, 
perhaps,  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
situation  on  the  Weekly  Reporter 
at  the  enormous  salary  of  25Z.  a 
year.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  from 
every  circumstance,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  expect  a  student  to 
attain  or  attempt  to  attain  more 
than  what  may  be  termed  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  law.  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  as  there  are 
to  every  rule,  but  laws  and  arrange- 
ments must  be  made  with  a  view 
to  teach  the  many  and  not  the 
few. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  legal  educational  reformer? 
It  should  be  to  give  as  systematic 
and  as  sound  an  education  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  make  the  form  of  it  as 
complete  as  possible.  It  should  be 
to  give  a  student  as  clear  a  view  as 
possible  of  the  outlines  of  law,  so 
that  he  can  fill  them  up  for  himself 
as  he  goes  on  in  his  profession.  The 
present  Lord  Chancellor,  who  must 
be  counted  a  high  authority,  con- 
siders that  anyone  who  wishes  to 
practise  effectively  should  spend  at 
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least  two  years  in  Chambers.^  It 
is  perfectly  clear,  indeed,  that  at 
any  rate  some  time  should  be  given 
to  practical  work.  Instead,  uiere^ 
fore,  of  the  present  system  of  one 
examination  in  various  subjects 
before  being  called,  in  which  no 
distinction  is  made  between  prin- 
ciple and  detail,  there  should  be 
two  examinations.  This  plan  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  who  overlook  the 
education  of  solicitors,  and  it  is 
clearly  the  right  course  to  pursue. 
The  first  should  be  essentially  an 
elementary  examination,  the  second 
should  be  more  detailed  in  its 
character,  and  touch  more  upon 
points  of  practice.  At  the  same 
time,  points  of  practice  must  always 
be  learned  by  degrees  and  by  ex« 
perience,  and  an  examination  is  very 
little  use  in  regard  to  them. 

The  antique  and  ridiculous  sys- 
tem of  keeping  Terms  is  an  expen. 
sive  and  unnecessary  anachronism, 
no  longer  needed,  or  even  desirable, 
in  the  changed  conditions  of  modem 
times.  If  you  institute  examina- 
tions, they  should  be  the  main  test 
of  fitness  for  call.  And  since  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  bar- 
risters who  may  be  admitted,  such 
examinations  can  be  kept  free  from 
becoming  merely  tests  of  skilful 
^  cramming,'  and  may  simply  remain, 
as  they  should  be,  a  fair  criterion  of 
knowledge.  If  this  view  is  correct, 
any  time  after  a  Student  has  entered 
an  Inn  he  should  be  eligible  for  the 
First  Examination;  as  soon  as  he 
has  passed  the  first  he  should  be 
eligible  to  enter  for  the  Second.  By 
this  means  a  clear  incentive  is 
given  to  read  systematically,  and 
the  examination  if  properly  con- 
ducted would  be  a  genuine  test 
of  genuine  knowledge.  Between 
the  first  and  second  examinations  a 
student  should  be  required  to  take 
up  to  «his  tutor  a  certain  number  of 
analvses  of  cases  argued  in  Banc, 
in  Chancery,  or  at  Nisi  Prius,  which 


he  has  himself  heard.    Some  prac- 
tical   knowledge    would    thus  be 
gained  of  Coi:^  work.    Within  a 
year  of  passiog  the  final  or  second 
examination  every  barrister  should 
be  obliged  to  bring  to  the  Benchers 
a    certificate    of    having   read  in 
Chambers  with  a  counsel  for  six 
months.     Thus  work  in  Chambers 
could  be  seen  either  before  or  after 
call.      If  the  certificate  were  not 
brought,  then  the  call  to  the  Bar, 
which  took  place  after  the  second 
examination,  would   be  cancelled. 
The  tutors  should  exist  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  now  do ;  but  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education,  or  a 
committee  of  uiat  Council,  should 
form  a  general  scheme  of  the  curri- 
culum which  should  be  optional  for 
students  to  attend.     Cheap,  clear, 
and  systematic,   yet   concise   text 
books    dealing    scientificaily   with 
the    law   are    also   much  needed. 
It  would  be  also  very  desirable  to 
permit  young  barristers  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  eminent  professon. 
To  induce  them  to  do  so,  however, 
they  must  be  lectures  of  really  good 
calibre,   by  men  like    Sir   Henry 
Maine,  not  merely  the  utterances  of 
a  series  of  remarks  upon  a  certain 
number  of  well-known  cases.     Such 
a  scheme  as  this,  if  properly  ma- 
tured, would  answer  all  reasonable 
desires  and  requirements.     For  this 
subject  must  be  looked  at  as  it 
actually  exists,    and    not    from  a 
visionary  point  of   view.     Profes- 
sional success  and  pecuniary  ad- 
vancement are  and  always  will  be 
in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  the  main 
object  of  the  lawyer's  work ;  and  the 
endeavour   of  the  educational  re- 
former  should  be,   while  keeping 
fully  in  his  mind  the  actual  circum- 
stances which  surround  this  ques- 
tion, to  give  a  moderate  and  rea- 
sonable amount  of  knowledge  in  a 
systematic  form,  and  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  requirements  of  a 
business    world,   not    of    a   legal 
Utopia.  E.  S.  R. 


*  Report  qf  Inns  ^  Couri  CbmflMsmo*,  p.  137. 
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ENGLISH  PRISONS. 


rB  Majesty's  Government 
having  in  the  Speech  from 
the  throne  declared  their  intention 
to  consider  the  whole  question  of 
pn'son  management  daring  the  pre- 
sent session  of  Parliament  it  seems 
Teiy  desirable  to  bring  before  the 
public  the  present  aspect  of  prison 

Since  the  days  of  Howard,  one 
kndred  years  ago,  much  has  been 
done  in  amending  the  state  and 
discipline  of  onr  gaols,  and  we  yen* 
tore  to  think  that  English  prisons 
can  no  longer  be  nnfavonrably  com- 
pared with  those  of  even  the  most 
enlightened  of  foreign  nations.  New 
hnildings  on   the    cellular  ^stem 
hare  sprung  up  in  every  county 
and  important    town.      Adequate 
means  are  taken  for  the  moral  and 
religions  training  of  prisoners,  and 
eren  a  rivalry  is  maintained  be- 
^een   prison   and  prison    in  the 
economical    management     of    the 
Tarions  establishments,  and  in  the 
amoont  of  earnings  to  be  deducted 
from  the  gross  cost  of  each  pri- 
soner.   The  study  and  practice  of 
prison  discipline  have  been  almost 
elaborated  into  a  science ;  statistics 
are  multiplied  to  an  interminable 
extent;  statesmen  and  philanthro- 
pists, amateur  visiting  justices,  and 
professional  *  governors  *  debate  and 
▼wngle  over  principles  and    de- 
tails, and  inflexibly  maintain  their 
respective  opinions.  It  is  no  wonder 
tliat  a  former  Secretary  of  State 
felt  shy  when  invited  to  take  up 
&8ort  of  Amateur.  Official-Interna- 
tional Congress    on    Prisons    and 
Beformatories ;   and  it  is  also  no 
ironder  that  the  present  Secretary 
^eeb  that  *  something  must  be  done,' 
•nd  promises  to  reopen  the  ques- 


tion this  year.  We  only  hope  he 
has  realised  the  vast  amount  of 
advice,  rebuke,  and  statistics  with 
which  he  will  be  overwhelmed. 
We  have,  however,  no  fear  that  he 
will  be  led  astray  by  enthusiasts  of 
various  crotchets,  but  we  feel  sure 
he  will  found  his  legislation  on  a 
sound  basis,  derived  from  official 
and  other  sure  information,  and 
from  personal  observation  and  ex- 
perience. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  subject  is 
now  ripe  for  further  legislation ;  we 
believe  Lord  Carnarvon's  views  in 
favour  of  strict  penal  labour  to  be 
disowned  by  all  modem  authorities 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  there 
is  an  almost  universal  opinion  in 
favour  of  industrial  occupations. 
We  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to 
see  prisons  merely  looked  upon  as 
manufactories,  or  the  standard  of 
efficiency  to  be  the  amount  of 
earnings  by  the  prisoners ;  but  we 
do  sincerely  hope  that  the  crank, 
shot  drill,  and  treadmill  will  be 
prohibited,  as  demoralising  and  be- 
hind the  age,  in  fact  that  they  shall 
be  considered  as  the  last  relics  of 
the  pre-Howardian  period. 

In  drawing  attention  to  English 
county  and  borough  prisons,  we 
shall  use  as  onr  chief  authority  the 
two  'Reports  on  Prisons,'  which 
are  the  official  returns  of  the  two 
Inspectors  of  Prisons.  They  are 
brought  down  to  the  year  ending 
September  29,  1874,  and  are  dated 
February  and  March  1875,  *^^ 
were  not  issued  until  much  later  in 
the  year.^  It  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  these  Reports  were  of  more  use 
to  those  who  require  information; 
why  should  they  not  give  the  names 
and  salaries  of  the  governors  and 


*  Tht,  Beports  for  the  year  ending  September  1S75  ^^^  ^ot  iesned  until  we  had  gone 
to  pMi,  too  iate  to  be  of  qae. 
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other  chief  officers— such  as  the 
doctors  and  chaplains. 

It  appears  unnecessary  to  give  in 
such  detail,  and  for  every  prison, 
the  'Dietary';  it  would  surely  be 
sufficient  to  give  some  approved 
standard,  and  merely  to  point  out 
any  special  divergence  from  it. 
Again,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  prison  ministers, 
other  than  those  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Nowhere  can  we  find 
whether  they  are  paid  by  salary, 
and  only  in  very  few  instances  is  it 
stated  that  a  priest  is  specially 
appointed  for  the  Roman  Catholics. 

We  shall  refer  also  to  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Prisons  and 
Prison  Ministers'  Acts,  1870,  because 
this  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
dealt  with  in  any  alteration  of 
prison  law.  The  Committee  were 
'  of  opinion  that  prison  authorities 
should  be  required  by  law  to  ap- 
point Roman  Catholic  ministers  in 
prisons  in  which  Roman  Catholic 
prisoners  are  confined;  and  that 
hereafter  the  Roman  Catholic  mi- 
nister, when  so  appointed,  shall  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
prison,  and  shall  receive  an  ade- 
qnate  salary  for  his  services ;'  and 
then  they  recommend  a  scale  of 
salary,  from  a  minimum  of  20L  for 
a  prison  containing  less  than  twenty 
or  more  than  ten  Roman  Catholic 
prisoners,  up  to  20o2.  for  more  than 
300  prisoners.  In  1869,  according 
to  the  Appendix  to  the  Report, 
only  in  13  prisons  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  paid.  lu  1872,  we 
find  from  a  Parliamentary  return, 
the  number  of  salaried  Roman 
Catholic  chaplains  was  15  {Pari. 
Paper,  156,  April  21,  1873.)  It  is 
very  desirable  that  the  optional 
payment  of  these  clergy  should  be 
removed  from  the  Courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  that  Parliament 
should  insist  upon  adequate  com- 
pensation  being  paid  for  work  per- 
formed; it  is  really  scandalous  to 


find  that,  although  2,473  Boman 
Catholic  prisoners  passed  through 
Coldbath  Fields  prison  in  1872,  the 
priest  attending  them  was  unre- 
munerated ! 

We  are  also  very  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  makiug  more  gene- 
rally  known  that  most  useM  hook 
entitled  Prisons  and  Beformatmes 
at  Home  and  Ahroady  being  the 
TransactioDS  of  the  International 
Penitentiary  Congress,  London, 
1872.  It  is  a  perfect  compendinm 
of  the  prison  systems  of  every 
country  in  Europe,  and  of  the 
United  States  and  other  American 
nations.  The  papers  and  discos- 
sions  contained  in  it  are  most  va- 
luable, and  no  student  of  prison 
'  science,'  should  fail  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  it.  We  have  used 
it  largely  in  the  following  pages. 

The  Inspectors'  Reports  are, 
however,  the  only  official  source  of 
information ;  we  shall  therefore  en- 
deavour to  examine  them  carefullj, 
and  so  far  as  possible  to  glean  from 
them  some  notion  of  the  general 
state  in  which  our  prisons  may  be 
found,  and  to  point  out  the  strong 
and  weak  points  of  the  system 
pursued. 

Although  included  in  the  two 
volumes  named,  we  shall  not  con- 
sider the  state  of  prisons  in  Scot- 
land or  in  Wales,  but  confine  onr- 
selves  entirely  to  England. 

The  accommodation  for  prisoners 
varies  in  the  Southern  District  from 
Coldbath  Fields,  with  2,019  cells, 
to  the  borough  of  Poole,  with  only 
15 ;  and  in  the  Northern  District 
from  Wakefield,  with  1,421  cells,  to 
Stamford,  with  16.  Out  of  the  59 
prisons  in  the  Southern  District,  25 
have  accommodation  for  double 
theii*  average  number  of  prisoners, 
and  5  of  them  could  hold  four  times 
their  average,  viz.  the  county  prisons 
of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Norwicli, 
and  Oxford,  and  the  borough  prison 
of  Tiverton.  Five  gaols  fill  up  their 
cells  to  the  benefit  of  their  respective 
counties  by  taking  charge  of  naval 
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and  military  prisonerg, — viz.  Bed- 
ford, Aylesburj,  Bodmin,  Hereford, 
and  Lewes,  (if  the  42  prisons  in  the 
Northern  District  only  12  have  ac- 
commodation for  donble  the  number 
of  tbeir  average,  no  less  than  6  of 
which  are  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
and  only  2,  Lincoln  connty  and 
Oakham,  conld  hold  more  than  four 
times  their  average.  None  are 
reported  to  take  in  naval  or  military 
prisoners.  At  Dover  there  are  49 
cells  and  an  average  of  5 1  prisonera ; 
at  Sandwich  there  are  only  18  cells 
and  an  average  of  23  prisoners,  and 
as  it  is  stated  that  the  greatest 
number  at  any  one  time  was  42,  or 
38  males  for  13  cells,  there  must 
have  been  3  in  each  cell,  and  it 
ifi  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
Inspector  in  his  report  draws  the 
special  attention  of  the  Home 
Secretary  to  the  deficiency  of  such 
oeUs  in  this  prison.  At  Liverpool 
there  are  only  407  female  cells  for 
a  daily  average  of  449  prisoners, 
and  on  one  occasion  521  had  to  be 
accommodated.  At  Kendal  there 
are  25  cells  for  a  daily  average  of 
34  prisoners,  which  on  one  occasion 
reached  the  number  of  50,  or  2 
to  each  cell.  We  cannot,  we  think, 
do  better  than  quote  the  words  of 
the  Inspector  on  these  2  prisons. 
'No  steps  have,  I  regret  to  say, 
been  yet  taken  to  give  additipnal 
accommodation  at  the  borough 
prison  at  Liverpool  for  female 
prisoners,  which  has  now  for  several 
years  been  urgently  required.*  '  The 
connty  prison  at  Kendal,  which  is, 
if  possible,  more  unfit  for  the  con- 
finement of  prisoners  than  the  old 
prison  at  Appleby,  is  to  be  pulled 
down.' 

The  position  held  by  the  county 
of  Lincoln  is  very  remarkable :  it 
(X)ntains  no  less  than  5  county 
priaons,  only  i  of  which  is  even 
half  filled  with  prisoners.  There 
has  lately  been  built  a  splendid 
fiU)del  prison  close  to  Lincoln,  called 
the  'Lindsey'  prison:  it  has  213 
cells  and  an  average  of  only  96 


prisoners:  the  4  old  prisons 
have  together  238  cells  and  an 
average  of  92  prisoners.  Such  a 
waste  of  money  and,  if  wa  may  so 
term  it,  of  judicial  supervision, 
seems  quite  extraordinary  in  a 
large  and  energetic  county.  We 
will  again  quote  the  words  of  the 
Report: 

The  county  of  Liocolnsbire  still  retaiDs 
the  whole  of  its  eight  prisons  [including 
three  borough  prisons],  for  a  diily  average 
of  231  prisoners,  96  of  which  are  in  the 
new  Lindsay  county  prison  at  Lincoln,  at 
which  town  two  other  small  prisons  are 
kept  up ;  in  one  of  which  the  cost  per  head 
of  each  prisoner  for  the  year  has  been  up- 
wards of  1 14/.,  though  there  is  an  average 
of  more  than  a  hundred  vacant  cells  in  the 
above-named  prison;  indeed,with  a  smallad- 
dition,  the  prison  would  accommodate  every 
prisoner  in  the  county,  and  the  advantage 
to  the  county  would  be  very  great  in  every 
point  of  view. 

In  case  of  legislation  we  presume 
the  Home  Secretary  would  obtain 
large  powers  to  compel  the  closing 
of  any  small  expensive  gaols.  No 
reform  is  more  needed,  for  it  is 
impossible  that  in  such  prisons 
discipline  can  be  properly  main- 
tained, or  any  benefit  be  found  to 
compensate  for  their  great  cost  and 
general  inefficiency. 

We  find  the  daily  average  number 
of  prisoners  varies  from  Goldbath 
Fields,  with  its  1,712  males,  to 
Tiverton,  with  its  3  males  and  i 
female!  Only  2  prisons  in  Eng- 
land contain  on  an  average  more 
than  1,000  prisoners  dailv,  namely, 
the  Middlesex  Prison  for  Males, 
Goldbath  Fields,  numbering  1,712, 
and  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
Prison  at  Wakefield,  numbering 
977  males  and  240  females,  amount- 
ing to  1,217 — and  only  7  others 
exceed  500,  namely  (in  order  of 
magnitude),  Liverpool,  Salford, 
Manchester,  Wandsworth,  West- 
minster (female  prison),  Stafford, 
and  Durham;  while  20  have  an 
average  of  less  than  28 — in  fact 
8  of  these  contain  less  than  10 
prisoners!     There  are  13,018  male 
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prisoners  on  an  average  in  our 
gaols,  and  3,946  females,  the  pro- 
portion being  rather  more  than 
3  to  I.  In  Lancashire,  how- 
ever, crime  seems  fearfully  preva- 
lent among  women,  for  in  the  6 
prisons  contained  in  that  county 
one-third  of  the  whole  of  the 
prisoners  are  women,  the  numbers 
being  2,205  males  and  1,223  ^^' 
males,  and  in  the  2  large  town 
gaols  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
the  men  and  women  are  nearly 
equal — in  the  former  511  men  and 
449  women,  and  in  the  latter  467 
men  and  330  women. 

From  the  figures  given  under  the 
average  daily  number  of  criminals 
in  custody  for  the  preceding  five 
years,  we  have  an  incontestable  proof 
of  the  diminution  of  crime.  In  the 
year  ending  September  29,  1874, 
the  number  of  male  prisoners  de^y 
in  oofitody  was  13,018,  and  of 
females,  3,946,  total,  169964.  The 
average  of  the  previous  five  years 
was — ^males,  13,676;  females,  3,794 ; 
total,  17,470.  But  this  is  not 
whoUy  sutis&ctory ;  for  the  decrease 
is  entirely  confined  to  the  males, 
who  have  dimini.-^licd  by  650 ;  but 
it  is  distressing  to  see  that  the 
females  have  actually  increased  in 
number.  This  increase  is  only 
found  in  the  Northern  District, 
namely,  from  2,071  to  2,287,  while 
the  males  in  the  same  district  have 
decreased  from  6,440  to  6,368. 
There  is  an  increase  of  120  women 
in  Lancashiro,  70  in  Northumber- 
land, 47  in  the  West  Biding — 
altogether  the  average  of  female 
prisoners  has  increased  in  38 
prisons. 

The  statistics  of  re-committals  do 
not  teach  us  very  much,  and  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon,  as  they  do 
not  state  how  many  times  in  the 
year  the  same  prisoner  may. have 
been  re-committed.  Speaking  very 
roughly,  there  appears  to  be  a 
proportion  of  about  one-third  of 
re-committals  to  the  whole  of  the 
convictions.      The    proportion    of 


re-committals    of  women  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  men,  and  in 
several  large  gaols  more  than  half 
the  women  convicted  are  retamed 
as  re- committals :    for  instance,  at 
the    Westminster    Prison,  out   of 
7,417  women,  4,573  were  re-com. 
mittals ;  at  Durham  the  figares  are 
1,952  committed,  1,144  i^commit- 
ted ;  at  Kirkdale,  970  and  492 ;  at 
Salford,  2,519  and  1,390;  at  Wake- 
field,   2,140    and    1,269;    ^d  ^ 
Leeds,    838   and  497.     The  moBt 
extraordinary  instance    of  re-corn- 
mittals  is  at  Liverpool,  where,  ont 
of  6,657  men  committed,  31676  were 
re-committals.  Out  of  6,582  women, 
the    really  astounding   number  of 
5,384  were  re-committals.     In  con- 
sequence, we  naturally  turn  to  the 
table  of  '  Sentences  '  at  Liverpool, 
and  find  that  of  5,956  males  sen- 
tenced, 4,805  were  for  periods  not 
exceeding  one  month ;  and  of  5,816 
women,  4,755  were  also  imprisoned 
for  no  longer  period.     Surely,  the 
Liverpoool  magistrates  are  them- 
selves    responsible  for     not  more 
efiectually  stopping  the   careers  of 
crime  in  their  junsdiction.     One 
county  is  manifestly  more   obtnse 
than  all  the  others  in  England  in 
recognising  old   ofienders,    or  its 
goal  is  of  such  a  character  that  no 
prisoner  ever  ventures  to  return  to 
it:  at  the  Suffolk   County  Prison, 
at  Ipswich,  out  of  414  prisoners, 
only  33   are   returned   as  re-com- 
mittals.   Happy  Suffolk,  especially 
as  at    the   Borough  Oaol,    in   the 
same  town,   119   re-committals  are 
recorded  out  of  265  prisoners.   In 
the  County  of  Middlesex,  in  Cold- 
bath    Fields,    of   11,045    prisoners 
sentenced  there  were  only  3,483  re- 
committals, and,  on  examining  the 
sentences,  we  find  that  5,255  men 
were  imprisoned  for  terms  not  ex- 
ceeding   one    month,    while  4,439 
were  sentenced  to  from  one  to  six 
months.      These    resulte   are  well 
worth  comparing  with  the  aenteuoea 
at   Liverpool — each  have  bad  be- 
tween 11,000  and  12,000  ptiaonera. 
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The  Middlesex  magistrates  sentence 
less  than  5,500  to  terms  under  one 
month,  and  nnder  4,500  to  six 
months.  The  Liverpool  magis- 
trates sentence  more  than  9,600  to 
terms  under  one  month,  and  onl  j 
ahoat  1,800  to  terms  under  six 
months.  The  former  have  only  3,483 
re-committals  ;   the  latter,  9,060. 

The  total  sum  expended  over 
EDg]ish  prisons  in  the  jear  ending 
September  29,  1874,  was  482,160/. 
in  round  iinmbers,  an  average  of 
about  4,7 7 3 Z.  for  each  prison,  or 
abont  2SI,  Ss.  ^d,  for  each  com- 
mitted prisoner.  The  greatest  ex- 
peDditnre  is  43,1  iiZ.  at  Coldbath 
Fields;  the  leabt,  175/.,  at  Barn- 
staple. Thirty-five  prisons  reduced 
their  expenditure  during  the  jear, 
comparing  them  with  the  average 
of  the  previous  five  years  ;  hut  aU, 
with  the  exception  of  Bristol,  New- 
castle, and.  Bipon,  had  fewer  pri- 
soners, and  two  had  the  same 
number — Peterhorongh  and  Not- 
tinj^ham  County.  The  prisons  in 
Middlesex  cost  83,848/. ;  in  Lan- 
cashire, 68,23oZ. ;  and  in  Yorkshire, 
55,974/. ;  a  total  of  208,052/.  out  of 
the  482,160/. 

The  cost  of  each  prisoner  varies 
much  in  difierent  gaols,  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  refer  it  to  preventable  causes.  Of 
course,  before  blaming  the  authori- 
ties of  a  seeminffly  extravagant 
prison,  we  must  mfS^e  great  allow- 
ance for  the  position  of  the  prison, 
the  chiss  of  prisoners,  and  their 
length  of  sentences.  We  must  also 
recoUect  that  much  latitude  is 
allowed  to  the  governors  in  making 
their  returns,  to  which  we  shall 
Again  allude.  The  two  most  costly 
prisons  in  Engknd  are  both  iu  the 
northern  district,  namely,  Lincoln 


County  and  Oakham  County.  The 
former  has  an  average  population  of 
6  prisoners,  each  of  whom  requires 
1 14/.  Ss.  4d.  to  maintain  him.  The 
annual  net  profit  on  each  prisoner's 
labour  is  stated  to  amount  to  the 
magnificent  sum  of  3s.  4  jc/.,  reducing 
the  net  cost  to  114/.  49.  ii:^(2.  At 
Oakham  (Rutland),  the  cost  of  main- 
taining 7  prisoners  is  104/.  179.  6d. 
for  each  of  them,  and  there  are  no 
returns  for  net  profits. 

The  cheapest  prisons  are  Salford 
(County),  where  the  average  cost  is 
only  16/.  3«.  gd,y  or,  after  deducting 
the  earnings,  loZ.  59.  Sd.  per  pri« 
soner ;  Preston  (County),  the  cost 
being  19/.  i6s,  jd,  each  prisoner, 
or,  after  deducting  earnings,  loZ. 
149.11c/.;  Durham,  where  the  cost 
is  18/.  149.  9(2.,  or,  with  earnings, 
15/.  28. 3^. ;  and  Manchester  (City), 
1 9?.  78.  I  id.  for  each  prisoner,  or, 
including  profits,  17/.  6«.  iid. 

The  average  cost  per  prisoner  is 
found  by  dividing  the  total  expendi« 
ture  of  the  year  by  the  average 
daily  number  of  prisoners,  and  the 
profit  is  found  in  the  same  way,  all 
prisoners  being  included,  whether 
they  have  been  employed  at  re- 
munerative labour  or  not.  The 
estimated  value  of  work  done  in  the 
prisons  is  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion.* 

We  will  now  consider  and  com- 
pare the  prisons  of  the  three  impor- 
tant counties  mentioned  above — 
Middlesex,  Lancashire,  and  York- 
shire. Middlesex  contains  5  pri- 
sons, Lancashire  6,  and  York- 
shire 8.  The  Middlesex  prisons 
may  be  divided  into  classes:  i. 
Clerkenwell  and  Newgate  (to  all 
intents  and  purposes)  are  Houses 
of  Detention  for  prisoners  before 
conviction,  or  until  removed  into 


'The  aocounto  of  the  Lincoln  county  prison  are  much  confused;  the  total  ex- 
peiMiitnre  for  the  year  is  said  to  have  been  1,258/.  13*.  6d.,  which,  divided  by  the 
aTerage  number  of  six  prisoners  (as  in  the  other  cases  cited  above)  gives  their  average 
cost  as  209/.  I $8.  Jd.l  instead  of  the  114l.S8.4d,  returned,  and  the  net  profit  of 
th«  year,  il.  ij8.  4tf.,  divided  by  the  six  prisoners  amounts  to  6*.  2^d.  ench,  instead  of 
be  smaller  sum  of  3».  4}(^.  recorded.  We  wonder  who  in  this  interesting  prison 
xves  the  *  two  hours'  secular  instruction  daily  to  uneducated  prisooen ' ! 
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penal  servitude.  But  neither  of 
these  prisons  is  provided  with 
means  of  punishment  for  ordinary 
criminals.  2.  Goldbath  Fields  and 
Hollo  way  are  Houses  of  Correc- 
tion (the  former  only  for  males).  3. 
Westminster,  remarkable  as  being 
the  only  prison  in  England  reserved 
especially  for  the  punishment  of 
women  (with  the  exception  of  the 
small  prison  of  Wymondham,  in 
Norfolk). 

In  the  year  ending  September, 
1874,  no  less  than  5,264  passed 
through  the  Clerkenwell  House  of 
Detention,  and  the  cost  of  each 
prisoner  was  35Z,  8*.  'jd, ;  not  high, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  untried 
prisoners  have,  comparatively,  a 
very  liberal  diet.  At  Newgate, 
'  Gaol  of  the  City  of  London,'  1,448 
were  admitted.  Of  these,  179  were 
detained  after  being  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude,  the  remainder  were 
for  trial.  But  there  is  a  most  ex- 
traordinary difference  in  the  cost  per 
prisoner  in  these  two  similar  estab- 
lishments :  against  the  35Z.  Ss.  yd., 
of  Clerkenwell,  a  prisoner  in  New- 
gate costs  Sol.  J 8.  Sd, !  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Reports  to  show 
the  cause  of  this  great  difference. 
Coldbath  Fields,  the  giant  prison 
of  England,  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
London.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  (we  suppose)  can  500  or  600 
men  be  seen  at  once  on  the 
treadmill,  ranged  one  above  the 
other  on  each  side  of  a  vast  hall ; 
the  only  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  the  humiliating  sight,  being 
that  at  all  events  they  are  earning 
something ;  for  the  wheel  is 
attached  to  flour  and  water  mills. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  is  not 
excessive — 25L  3«.  yd.  per  prisoner, 
but  the  earnings  are  very  small  for 
a  gaol  in  such  a  situation — only 
iZ.  J 8.  each  man.  The  accounts 
seem  to  be  kept  loosely,  as  no  return 
is  made  of  the  average  number  of 
prisoners  employed  at  each  kind  of 
labour.  Here  we  have  a  note  that 
'  prisoners  are  allowed  to  participate 


in  the  profits  of  prison  labour  to 
the  extent  of  about  five  per  cent., 
with  satisfactory  results.' 

The  House  of  Correction  for  the 
City  of  London,  at  Hollo  way,  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  a  model  of 
prison  management.  The  labour  is 
not  conducted  on  a  strictly  '  sepa- 
rate '  system.  The  prisoners  work 
together  in  large  shops,  but  are  so 
placed,  and  such  vigilance  is  used, 
that  it  certainly  seems  impossible 
for  them  to  communicate  with  each 
other,  and  in  no  other  prison  have 
we  witnessed  prisoners  working 
harder  or  with  more  intelligence. 
It  is  the  Governor's  desire  to  teach 
all  prisoners  who  come  in  for  a 
sufficient  time,  some  trade,  the 
knowledge  of  which  may  help  them 
afterwards,  especially  those  who  are 
convicted  for  the  first  time.  His 
principle  is  that  when  a  prisoner 
is  convicted  for  the  first  time  the 
detention  is  sufficient  punishment;, 
and  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  reclaim  him  and  start  him 
in  life :  that  on  a  second  convic- 
tion there  is  still  a  chance  of  re- 
clamation, but  the  punishment 
must  be  more  severe  than  in  the 
first  case:  that  the  'habitual' 
criminal  is  irreclaimable,  and  can- 
not be  too  severely  punished :  and 
he  divides  the  prisoners  on  these 
principles  into  three  classes,  and 
places  them  in  separate  wings  of  the 
prison,  separating  them  also  at 
their '  labour.  There  are,  on  an 
average,  251  criminals  and  2S 
debtors  in  the  prison.  They  cost 
38Z.  7«.  6d.  each,  13Z.  more  than  at 
Goldbath  Fields,  but  they  earn 
5Z.  68.  I  id.  (or,  exclusive  of  debtors, 
61.  gs.  iifcZ.)  a  sum  which  compares 
very  favourably  with  the  il.  75.  at 
Coldbath  Fields.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan  in  the  prison  of  picking 
oakum  and  maJdng  mats  by  con- 
tract for  the  trade,  which  saves 
much  trouble  and  risk.  Here  also 
we  find  that  *  prisoners  who  perform 
work  over  their  task-work  are 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  profits 
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of  their  laboar, — ihe  system  is 
reported  hy  the  Governor  to  work 
admirabljr,  rendering  the  prisoners 
more  induetrioas,  attentive,  and 
frequently  preventing  breaches  of 
discipline.' 

At  the  Westminster  County 
Prison,  there  were  7,417  commit- 
tals, of  which  no  less  than  4,573 
were  re-oommittals,  and  3,643  of 
the  sentences  were  for  seven  days. 
The  women  cost  nearly  the  same  as 
the  prisoners  at  Coldbath  Fields — 
25/.  4«.  7(2.,  and  they  earn  by 
oakum -piclring,  washing,  and 
needlework,  about  i8«.  6d,  each, 
and  the  estimated  value  of  their 
work  is  very  considerable — 930Z. 
i4#.  1(2. 

The  6  Lancashire  prisons  are, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  at 
Lancaster,  of  considerable  size. 
The  gaol  at  Lancaster  is  first  on 
the  list:  it  averages  133,  namely  60 
men  and  73  women.  They  cost 
26}.,  and  earn  (exclusive  of  debtors) 
2I  14X.  4£2.  each,  chiefly  by '  gum 
brealQDg.' 

At  Kiikdale  County  Prison  there 
are  381  prisoners  on  an  average. 
They  cost  222.  gs.  $d.  and  earn 
2/.  108,  3(2.  each,  chiefly  by  mat- 
making,  oakum-picking,  and  iron- 
nut-making,  Ac,  The  women 
earn  large  sums  by  knitting, 
sewing,  and  washing.  Out  of  a 
total  of  3,454  sentences,  2,634  were 
ooounitted  for  terms  not  exceeding 
one  month,  the  re-committals  were 
1.3^1  &&d  as  usual,  the  women  in 
^ge  proportion  to  the  men. 

At  Preston  County  Prison  there 
are  on  an  average  357  prisoners. 
They  cost  only  192.  i6«.  jd.  and 
6tfiL  92.  18,  Sd,y  leaving  only  a 
charge  for  each  prisoner  of  io2.  14^. 
nd.  This  result  is  magnificent, 
and  is  made  in  spite  of  48  men 
working  at  a  useless  crank.  We 
&d  here  also  that  the  *  prisoners 
are  allowed  one-third  of  the  profits 
^ing  from  their  work  done  in 
«oe88  of  their  task,  provided  the 
som  earned  does  not   exceed    22. 
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The  plan  appears  to  atst  well.'  The 
chief  profits  are  from  mat  making 
and  cotton  and  oakum  picking,  and 
the  women  make  good  returns  for 
sewing  and  laundry  work.  Out 
of  a  total  of  3,231  criminals  there 
were  1,067  re-committals  ;  and 
of  3,231  sentences  2,485  were  for 
terms  not  exceeding  one  month. 

At  Salford  County  Prison,  820 
prisoners  each  cost  16Z.  38.  gd,;  they 
earn  5Z.  i8«.  id.,  leaving  only  a 
charge  of  lol.  5«.  8d,  or  99.  ^d.  less 
than  at  Preston  !  It  is  evidently  a 
large,  well-managed  prison,  and 
we  cannot  see  why  what  is  poteible 
in  a  large  prison  in  a  large  city 
in  Lancashire,  is  not  also  possible 
in  a  larger  prison  in  a  larger  city 
in  Middlesex.  In  this  well-managea 
prison  we  also  find  that  the  re-com* 
mittals  compare  favourably  with  the 
total  number  of  criminals :  out  of 
8,884  admitted,  3,753  were  re-com- 
mittals, although  of  8,258  convic- 
tions, 6,471  were  sentenced  for  terms 
not  exceeding  one  month.*  We 
again  observe  that  the  proportion 
of  re-committals  among  women  is 
large,  1,390  out  of  2,519.  The  jus- 
tices are  more  lenient  to  them  than 
to  men,  for  out  of  2,399  sentenced, 
2,006  were  for  terms  not  exceeding 
one  month. 

At  the  Borough  Gaol  of  Liverpool 
there  are  daily  511  males  and  449 
females,  or  a  total  average  of  960 
criminals.  They  only  cost  20Z.  5«. 
Sd,  each,  and  their  earnings  are 
2I.  28,  ii^d.f  the  most  profitable 
work  being  mat  making,  picking 
oakum,  Ac. ;  the  women  also  make 
valuable  contributions  by  knitting, 
sewing,  and  washins^.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  re-commit« 
tals  and  lengths  of  sentences  in 
this  town,  and  compared  them  with 
those  of  the  Coldbath  Fields  pri- 
son ;  with  regard  to  women,  the 
statiistics  are  quite  appalling,  and 
we  can  only  express  a  hope  that 
the  attention  of  the  Government, 
the  public,  and  the  people  of  liver- 
pool  itself  will  be  csJled  to  the  state 
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of  affairs  there.  We  cannot  but 
think  one  main  cause  of  it  has 
been  indicated  in  the  unusual  short- 
ness of  the  sentences  inflicted,  and 
we  cannot  believe  that,  notwith- 
standing the  exceptional  condition 
of  liverpool  as  the  largest  seaport 
after  London  and  as  containing  a 
large  population  of  the  lowest  class, 
the  women  of  that  town  are  so 
much  worse  than  those  of  aU  the 
other  towns  in  England,  that  a 
sterner  administration  of  the  law 
would  fsil  to  diminish  the  differ- 
ence between  its  prison  statistics 
and  those  of  other  towns. 

In  Manchester  City  Prison  there 
are  on  an  average  467  men  and  330 
women,  in  all  797.  They  only  cost 
19Z.  js.  lid,  each,  and  earn  2L  is. 
The  re-committals  here  are  not  ex- 
cessive: out  of  9,639  prisoners  3,155 
were  re-committals;  out  of  a  toUJ 
of  9,042,  5,305  were  sentenced  to 
terms  not  exceeding  one  month. 
Here  also  the  proportion  of  female 
prisoners  is  large ;  this  would  seem 
to  be  an  unfortunate  peculiarity  of 
the  two  great  Lancashire  to  wn&  We 
notice  there  were  39  punishments 
by  whipping  during  the  year. 

On  the  whole  the  Lancashire 
gaols  compare  very  fibvourably  with 
those  of  Middlesex,  both  in  the  cost 
of  maintaining  their  prisoners  and  in 
the  earnings  of  the  prisoners  them- 
selves. But  the  Reports  fail  to  show, 
as  we  think  they  might  reasonably 
be  required  to  show,  whether  steam 
machinery  is  in  use ;  for,  if  steam 
machinery  is  used,  it  is  not  fair 
to  compare  the  earnings  with  those 
of  less  favoured  places. 

The  Yorkshire  prisons  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  i.  The 
Castle  at  York,  common  to  the 
whole  county,  with  a  peculiar 
governing  body,  consisting  of  the 
whole  of  the  magistrates  of  York- 
shire assembled  in  a  court  of  gaol 
sessions. 

2.  The  three  County  Prisons — of 
Northallerton  for  the  North  Riding, 
Beverley  for  the  East  Riding,  and 


Wakefield  for  the  West  Riding. 
And  3rdly,  the  four  Borough  Pri- 
sons of  Hull,  Leeds,  Scarborough, 
and  Ripon. 

The  Castle  at  York  is  exceeding- 
ly well  managed,  on  much  the  Bame 
system  as  the  City  Prison  at  Sollo. 
way,     the     prisoners    working  in 
association,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
they  cannot  see  or  commanicate 
with    each    other.       The   avenge 
number  of  prisoners  was  144,  main- 
tained at  a  cost  of  30Z.  100.  Sd.  each, 
while     their    earnings,    excluding 
debtors,  amounted  to  7Z.  7«.9(i.  The 
chief  profits  are  made  by  fire-wood, 
oakum,  and  marble  work.    The  re- 
conmiittals  to  this  prison  are  no 
guide,  as,  with  the  exception  of  Ciiy 
prisoners  and  those  committed  from 
the  neighbourhood   of   York,  the 
county  prisoners  are  merely  detain- 
ed for  the  assizes,  Ac     The  num- 
bers  are    maintained    by  farming 
prisoners  from  other  counties.    We 
cannot  help  pointing  out  here  tbe 
doubt  which  must  attach  to  esti- 
mated values  of  work  done  for  the 
prisons.     The  Gtevemor  of  York 
Castle  by  the  publishedretnm  values 
three  men's  work  at  256L  ii«.  6i., 
or  over  852.  each,  and  in  two  other 
itemis  he   considers    his    prisoners 
earned  542.  a-piece. 

At  Northallerton  there  were  on 
an  average  148  prisoners,  which 
cost  21I.  Ss,  4d.  each,  and  earned 
iZ.  10s.  lod.  Breaking  stones  and 
picking  oakum  are  the  most  profit- 
able  employments.  A  useless  tread- 
mill takes  36  prisoners  away  from 
profitable  work.  This  prison  was 
lately  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Times  compared  unfavourably  with 
York.  We  think  Mr.  TaUack  could 
not  have  been  aware  that  Northal- 
lerton is  a  small  country  town  in 
which,  for  instance,  only  a  limited 
supply  of  fire- wood  can  be  sold, 
while  at  York  the  sale  of  that  article 
produced  595Z.  Moreover,  at  fork 
the  prisoners  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, and  can  on  that  acoount  be 
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to  greater  profit ;  besides 
which,  York  has  no  useless  tread- 
mill, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cost  of  the  prisoners  at  North- 
aUerton  is  gl.  less  than  at  York. 

At  Beverley  the  average  prison 
population  is  only  55  ;  they  cost  the 
large  sum  of  45 L  os.  id,  each,  and 
only  earn  il.  159.  6d, 

At  Wakefield,  the  second  prison 
of  the  kingdom,   there  is  a  daily 
average   of  1,217  prisoners;    they 
cost  232.   js.   jd,   each,   and  earn 
^1,18.  id.  with  the  aid  of  extensive 
steam     machinery,    no    less    than 
6,0672.  being  returned  as  the  profits 
on  mat-making.      It    is    satisfao- 
toiy  to   find    that  the   Yorkshire 
women     have    not    followed    the 
eril  example  of  their  Lancashire 
neighboars.     The  proportion  of  wo- 
znen   to    men  is  about  2  to  7  at 
Fakefield,  and  half  of  the  women 
admitted  are  cases  of  re-committals. 
How  can  we  fairly  compare  this 
prison  with  Goldbath  Fields  ?     The 
latter  earns  only  il,   ys,  for  each 
prisoner,  and  here  we  have  over  5Z. 
But  does  this  5Z.  really  represent 
the  net  earnings  ?     We  thii^  not ; 
nowhere  is  it  stated  wh^t  was  the 
original  cost  and  what  is  the  esti- 
mated annual  depreciation  of  the 
expensive  machinery  employed  ;  nor 
are  we  informed  whether  any  set-off 
is  made  for  interest  on  money  so 
expended,   or  for  wear   and  tear. 
Perhaps  the  cost  of  the  machinery 
is  included  in  the  capital  account,  in 
respect  of  which  a  fair  annual  charge 
is  included  in  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  prisoners;    but  if 
tliis  is  so,  it  should  be  clearly  stated. 
Until  some  such  information  is  given, 
we  venture  to  think  that  it  is  un- 
&ir  to  compare  results  obtained  on 
such    apparently    unequal    terms, 
and  to   condemn  the  management 
of  neighbouring  prisons  for  earn- 
ing so  little,    when  the  truth  is 
the  justices  of  these  divisions  have 
been  unwilling  to  expend  in  costly 
machinery    vast   sums    of    money 
in  order  that  the  ratepayers  may 


be  tickled  with  the  so-called  large 
profits  made  at  their  prisons.  This 
want  of  explicitness  in  the  Reports 
is,  we  think,  a  matter  which  cannot 
be  too  strongly  urged  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Home  Secretary. 

At  Hull  there  is  an  average  of 
235  prisoners,which  cost  25Z.  is,  lod, 
each,  and  earn  the  respectable  sum 
of  5Z.  170.  lid,  Mat-making  and 
oakum-picking  are  the  two  most 
profitable  employments.  The  re- 
committals are  not  excessive,  and 
there  are  comparatively  few  short 
punishments. 

Leeds  has  an  average  of  351  pri- 
soners, which  cost  262.  i3«.  id,  each, 
and  earn  4I,  170.  4d,  chiefly  by  mat- 
making,  bread-baidng,  sewiag,  <&c. 
The  women  and  re-committals  are 
not  in  large  proportion.  In  these 
two  important  points  the  York- 
shire prisons  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  compare  very  favourably 
with  Lancashire. 

At  Scarborough  there  are  only 
about  28  prisoners  daily,  which  cost 
38Z.  38.  2(2.,  and  earn  ill,  48,  Sd, ; 
chiefly  by  washing  (we  believe 
for  some  of  the  large  hotels).  At 
the  little  prison  of  Bipon  there  are 
14  prisoners,  who  are  said  to  cost 
37Z.  99.,  and  to  earn  loZ.  28.  4(2., 
chiefly  by  mat-making.  We  think 
these  two  borough  prisons  are  a 
model  to  the  numerous  small  prisons 
throughout  the  country  ;  the  earn- 
ings are  genuine,  and  the  cost 
within  bounds. 

Comparing  the  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  prisons,  we  should  say 
that  those  in  Lancashire  are  more 
economically  managed,  but  that  the 
earnings  are  greater  in  Yorkshire. 
The  criminal  statistics  are  the  more 
interesting,  and  are  certainly  greatly 
in  favour  of  Y9rkshire. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  we 
cannot  help  pointing  out  a  curious 
anomaly.  At  Leicester  County  Pri- 
son a  total  number  of  709  prisoners 
cost  3,862Z.  10s,  ^d.f  while  at  the 
borough  prison  in  the  same  town 
708  prisoners  cost  only  2, 245Z.  195.  id. 
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during  the  year! — a  difference  of 
one  prisoner  and  i,6ooZ. !  and  of 
about  20/.  in  the  annual  cost  of 
each  criminal. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  still  great 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  prison  labour.  Lord  Carnarvon 
is  eminently  in  favour  of  strict  hard 
punishment,  and  considers  the  earn- 
ings of  prisoners,  and  their  moral, 
religious,  and  industrial  training  of 
quite  secondary  importance.  In  his 
opening  address  to  the  Prison  Con- 
gress he  states :  *  Prisons  ought 
to  provide  for — (i)  real  and  unques- 
tionable severity  of  punishment, 
both  in  amount  and  kind;  (2)  reason- 
able opportunities  of  moral  amend- 
ment to  the  prisoner  during  the  pe- 
riod of  his  confinement.'  (Prisons 
a/nd  Reformatories,  p.  360.)  'Justice 
to  the  community  requires  that  the 
punishment  of  all  should  precede 
the  reformation  of  the  few '  (p.  364). 
*  There  is  a  school  which  holds- — and 
I  believe  the  opinion  to  be  as  dan- 
gerous as  it  is  attractive — that  all 
prison  labour  ought  to  be  remune- 
rative'(p.  365).  Lord  Carnarvon's 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  sup- 
ported in  a  paper  prepared  by  three 
magistrates  of  Liverpool  who  give 
much  more  favourable  statistics  of 
crime  in  their  borough  than  we  find 
in  the  Prison  Reports.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  industrial  employment  is  over- 
whelming. Major  Du  Cane,  the 
Surveyor-General  of  Prisons,  says : 
'It  has  for  many  years  been  an 
established  principle  in  English 
prisons  to  endeavour  to  instil  into 
the  convicts  habits  of  industry — to 
develop  their  intelligence  by  em- 
ploying them  on  industrial  labour, 
and  to  facilitate  their  entering  the 
ranks  of  honest  industry  on  their 
discharge  by  giving  them  facilities 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  trades. 
These  objects  are  fortunately  condu- 
cive to  another  very  desirable  result, 
viz.  that  of  making  the  prisons  self- 
supporting  in  various  degrees'  (Pri^ 
sons    and    Eeformatories,   p.   305). 


Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  in  a  paper  read 
to  the  Congfress,  says:  'I  have 
ever  held  useful,  industrial,  and  pro- 
ductive  work  as  the  very  life  of  a 
good  prison  .  .  .  because,  among 
other  benefits,  it  affords  one  of  tbe 
surest   means  of   moral  training.' 

*  In  its  favour  may  be  stated  .  .  . 
that  such  employment  being  free 
from  ever3rthing  that  is  repulsive 
and  degrading,  becomes  associated 
in  the  prisoner's  mind  with  pleasur- 
able thoughts,  and  tends  to  make 
him  look  upon  work  aa  deserving  of 
respect.'  (Prisons,  ^c,  pp.  368,369.) 
The  Report  to  the  Congress  from 
Belgium  states :  *  It  is  important 
to  effect  the  reformation  of  priso- 
ners, but  it  is  important  also  to  place 
them,  on  their  liberation,  in  a  condi- 
tion in  which  they  may  gain  anhonest 
living  by  work.'  (Prisons,  ^c,  p.  35.) 
The  French  Report  (p.  82)  says: 

*  What  is  desired  is  to  punish  a  cri- 
minal ;  what  is  sought  as  the  end  of 
that  punishment  is  his  reformation. 
Therefore  industrial  labour  alone  is 
found  in  the  prisons.  ...  It  is 
thereby  sought  above  all  to  prevent 
the  dangers  of  idleness,  and  to  form 
the  taste  and  habit  of  labour.' 
In  Prussia  (p.  126),  *It  is  thought 
highly  important  for  a  prisoner 
during  his  imprisonment  to  learn 
how  to  help  himself  on  his  libera- 
tion.' The  Russian  Report  states 
fp.  197),  *  Industrial  work  is  now 
making  great  progress,  owing  io 
the  advantages  it  offers  the  priso- 
ner, for  he  sees  that  he  can  escape 
relapse,  from  which  a  too  slender 
wage  and  barren  catechising  could 
not  save  him.'  And  we  could  mul- 
tiply authoritative  statements  to 
an  unlimited  extent  proving  that 
industrial  labour  is  the  most  effec- 
tive and  most  mercifol  means  of 
dealing  with  our  prison  populations. 
We  venture  to  repeat  an  oft- 
recorded  saying,  that  if  our  philan- 
thropists visited  some  foreign  pri- 
son, and  saw  for  the  first  time 
such  an  instrument  as  a  treadmill 
or  crank  at  work,  they  would  imme- 
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diatelj  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 
pablic,  and  raise  a  ciy  of  indigna- 
tion at  sach  barharities  being  per- 
mitted in  a  civilised  commnnity. 
Of  what  possible  nse  can  the  tread- 
mill,  the     crank,    and    shot-drill 
be  ?    Do  they  deter  from  crime  ? 
Why,  every  Visiting   Justice   can 
Bpeak  firom  his  own  experience  that 
prisoners  frequently  request    that 
they  may  go  on  to  the  mill  instead 
of  working  in  their  cells.    Are  they 
severe  pnnishments  P  They  may  be, 
bat  they  are  certainly  degprading.  A 
m&n  is  left  for  eight  or  ten  hours  a 
daj mechanically  taming  a  machine, 
with  nothing  to  divert  his  mind 
from  his  own  evil  thoughts.     Are 
they  of  physical  or  moral  nse?  The 
miU  only  knocks    the    beginner's 
sbing,  and  is    shirked  by  the  old 
offender;     and    anyone    who    has 
seen  the  crank  at  work  (as  at  Lewes) 
most  be  shocked  to  think  of  the 
rounded  shoulders  and  aching  back 
which  must  be  caused  by  the  hor- 
rible stooping  action;  or  the  shot- 
drill  (as  at  Millbank) — ^what  can  be 
more  stupid  ?     And  from  a  moral 
point  of  view  there  cannot  be  a 
single  argument  in  favour  of  re- 
taining these  punishments.     Surely 
the  time  has  come  when  we  may 
pat  a  stop  to  a  cruel  and  degrading 
mode  of  punishment,  which  is,  in 
&ct^  condemned  by  the  practice  of 
every  nation  in  Europe  and  America. 
Even  if  Lord  Carnarvon  is  right, 
and  that  the  punishment  of  the 
many  is  the  first  consideration,  and 
the  reformation    of   the    few  the 
second,  we  believe  most  strongly 
that  for  strictly  penal  purposes  no 
punishment    is  more   severe  than 
solitary  confinement,  the  deprivation 
of  work,  and  a  minimum  of  food. 
We  must  also  join  issue  with  Lord 
Carnarvon  when  he  insists  that  Hhe 
r^ormation  of  the  few '  is  a  subsidi- 
ary consideration.     The  '  few '  are 
ccmstitnted  chiefly  of  men  under- 
going the  sentences  for  their  first 
offences.    The  practice  is  to  send  all 
prisoners  when  first  committed  for  a 


term  to  the  mill,  crank,  or  shot-drill ; 
and  are  we  permanently  to  degrade 
these  men  at  their  first  sad  introduc- 
tion to  prison  discipline,  when  they 
may  have  brought  with  them  the 
remembrances  of  more  gentle  and 
better  influences,  by  herding  them 
with  a  long  line  of  old  incorrig^bles, 
to  do  work  so  useless  and  mono- 
tonous P 

We  will  not  discuss  at  length  the 
advisability,  or  otherwise,  of  en- 
couraging prisoners  in  habits  of 
industry  by  giving  them,  on  their 
discharge,  a  portion  of  their  earn- 
ings. The  custom  is  general  in  our 
convict  establishments,  and  appa- 
rently works  satisfactorily,  although 
the  convicts  on  discharge  are  oidy 
allowed  just  sufficient  money  to 
maintain  themselves  while  seeking 
employment ;  but  other  rewards 
are  offered  for  extra  industry,  such 
as  a  shortening  of  the  sentence,  &c, ; 
in  the  words  of  Major  Du  Cane,  that 
the  prisoner  may  be  'made  perfectly 
to  see  and  feel  ....  that  he 
has  something  to  work  and  hope  for, 
more  than  the  mere  avoidance  of 
punishment'  (Prisons,  ^c,  p.  300). 
In  Continental  prisons  the  system 
seems  general,  and  in  many  in- 
stances to  be  carried  to  excess.  Li 
the  English  county  and  borough 
prisons  it  has  only  been  very  par- 
tially tried,  but  apparently  with 
some  success.  At  Bodmin, '  a  small 
percentage  is  paid  on  discharge ; 
this  system  acts  satisfiactorily ' 
(Southern  Dist.  p.  66).  At  Poole 
they  'participate  in  the  profits' 
(p.  117).  We  have  previously 
quoted  the  returns  from  Coldbath 
Fields  and  Holloway,  both  of  which 
aro  very  satisfactory.  At  Lewes, 
'  prisoners  can  earn  from  3d.  to  6d. 
a  week  .  .  .  not  to  exceed  2L  Re- 
convicted prisoners  have  a  reduced 
gratuity,  and  after  a  third  con- 
viction receive  nothing.  The  plan, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Gbvemor, 
works  well,  and  is  a  g^at  stimulus 
to  industry  in  the  case  of  well- 
disposed  prisoners '  (Southern  Dist. 
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p.  372).  At  Warwick,  *all  work 
done  over  task  is  credited  to  the 
prisoners,  and  the  Grovernor  re- 
ports that  the  plan  works  very 
satisfactonlj.'  (Southern  Dist.  p. 
390.)  At  Preston,  as  we  have 
abeady  stated,  'prisoners  are  al- 
lowed about  one-third  of  the  profits 
arising  firom  their  work  done  in 
excess  of  their  task  .  .  .  not  ex- 
ceeding 2I.  The  plan  appears  to 
act  well.'  (Northern  Dist.  p.  46.) 
The  only  objection  we  have  heard  to 
the  system  is  that  the  prisoner  will 
be  inclined  to  neglect  the  lessons 
given  him  by  the  chaplain  in  order 
to  do  more  work.  But  this  is 
hardly  a  substantial  objection,  and 
it  cannot  be  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  apportion  their  time  in  a  well- 
regulated  prison;  and  the  moral 
force  added  to  the  chaplain's 
teaching  by  the  practice  of  self- 
help  and  industry  must  disarm  his 
criticisms,  and  be  gladly  accepted 
as  an  assistance  to  his  labours. 

While  so  strongly  urging  the 
benefits  of  industrial  employment - 
as  against  simple  penal  labour,  we 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that 
we  have  forgotten  the  outcry 
against  all  remunerative  trade  in 
gaols,  and  of  the  competition  against 
honest  labour.  We  think  that  there 
are  considerable  grounds  for  the 
complaints,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  many  energetio 
philanthropic  men  have  steadily 
opposed  it  in  all  its  forms. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
steam  machinery  m  use  at  Wake- 
field, and  we  do  think  that  this  is 
carrying  a  good  system  to  excess, 
and  that  it  is  not  right,  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  an  honest  trade,  or  de- 
sirable from  economic  points  of 
view,  to  turn  a  prison  into  a  vast 
steam  manufactory.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  mat  trade  is  a 
sufferer  to  a  very  great  extent  by 
the  almost  universal  introduction 
of  mat-making  into  our  prisons ; 
even  the  Grovemment  prisoiui  (at 
all  events  at  Pentonville)    having 


largely  engaged  in  this  manufao- 
ture.  We  think  all  steam  looms 
and  mills  should  be  prohibited,  and 
that  some  regulation  might  be 
made  limiting  the  manufacture  of  a 
particular  class  of  goods  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  prisons  or  witlun 
certain  districts.  Mat-making  is 
popular  because  it  pays  fairly  well, 
and  a  prisoner  can  be  employed  in 
his  cell  in  their  manufacture;  bnt 
we  confess  to  a  dislike  to  the  loom 
in  the  living  cell ;  it  takes  up  mncli 
of  the  room  and  causes  a  great 
quantity  of  dust,  which  cannot  be 
advisable  in  so  confined  a  space. 
Oakum-picking  is  not,  as  a  role, 
a  paying  employment ;  at  a  sea- 
port, indeed,  it  answers  very  well, 
but  inland  a  prisoner  does  not  earn 
more  than  id,  a  day  in  most 
prisons. 

There  is  an  important  element 
connected  with  prison  life  greatly 
neglected ;  we  mean  the  endeavour 
to  aid  the  prisoner  on  his  discharge. 
The  Prisoners*  Aid  Society  only 
deals  with  convicts,  and  there  are 
very  few  societies  ix)  help  the  cri- 
minals leaving  our  county  or  borough 
gaols.  In  the  City  of  London  there 
is  a  useful  society  of  the  kind 
called  the  *  Sheriffs*  Fund  Society/ 
which,  we  are  informed,  is  worked 
with  the  best  results.  It  assists 
the  discharged  prisoners  by  'tiding 
them  over  that  trying  time  between 
their  release  and  obtaining  employ- 
ment, by  a  small  weekly  allowance ; 
fiLmishmg  them  with  clothes  in 
which  to  go  and  seek  work;  pur- 
chasing a  little  stock  to  start  ihem 
in  business  ;  and  in  some  instances 
it  enables  those  who  have  a  prospect 
of  doing  well  abroad  to  emigrate. 
It  also  defrays  the  expenses  inci- 
dental to  the  admission  of  yonng 
women  into  the  various  homes  and 
refuges  provided  for  their  sevoial 
conditions It  occasion- 
ally helps  the  families  of  prisoners 
just  at  the  time  of  dire  distrees, 
when  they  are  suddenly  deprived 
of  the  member  who  has  usually 
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sapported  them.'  At  Wakefield, 
also,  there  are  nsefal  Homes  for 
both  male  and  female  prisoners, 
which  seem  to  have  worked  with 
satisfiftctorj  results.  There  are  also 
societies  in  some  foreign  countries 
to  aid  discharged  prisoners.  At 
Viemia  there  is  one  which  does  not 
seem  yery  snccessfal  (Frisons^  ^c, 
p.  2i).  In  Prance  there  is  an  Or- 
der of  Sisters,  viz.  of  the  '  Order 
of  Marie-Joseph,'  who  have  de- 
Toted  themselves,  with  good  re- 
snliis,  to  the  formation  of  refbges 
for  women,  and  who  also  are  per- 
mitied  to  visit  the  women  while  in 
prison.  'The  Order  was  founded 
thirty  years  ago  for  the  service  of 
BQperrision  of  female  prisons' 
(Priiow,  5'c.  pp.  66,  93).  In  Baden 
there  are  twenty-one  societies,  the 
Tesolts  of  which  are  satisfactory 
(P-  ^03)-  I^  Bavaria  they  exist  in 
ereiy  province,  '  bat  they  are  much 
hampered  in  their  activity  by  ig- 
norance '  (p.  112).  There  are 
several  in  Prussia,  but  the  results 
are  apparently  not  very  satisfac- 
tory (p.  F28).  On  the  whole,  such 
assistance  mast  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  good  sense  and  bene- 


volence of  the  managers ;  it  is  a 
system  which  cannot  be  forced  or 
improved  by  Government  inter- 
ference. Perhaps  an  order  of  pro- 
fessionally  trained  sisters  is  the 
most  effective  way  of  doing  good ; 
and  possibly  in  these  days  of  sister- 
hoods and  societies  we  may  yet  find 
some  loving  devoted  women  follow- 
ing the  beneficent  example  of  the 
French  Order  of  Marie- Joseph. 

We  have  now  considered  most  of 
the  prominent  subjects  of  discussion 
with  regard  to  prison  arrangements. 
We  believe  our  gaols  to  be  good,  but 
we  trust  we  may  have  them  better. 
The  Home  Secretary  has  a  difficult 
task  before  him.  He  will  have  ta 
deal  especially  with  the  question  of 
the  desirability  of  strictly  penal 
punishment;  of  the  excess  of  in-^ 
dustrial  labour ;  of  the  payment  of 
'  prison  ministers ; '  and  of  the 
more  effective  supervision  and  cen- 
tral control  over  the  prisons.  These, 
and  many  minor  points,  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  energies  of  a  strong^ 
mind;  and  knowing  the  capacity^ 
of  our  present  Home  Secretary,  we,, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  leave 
the  matter  in  his  hands. 

J.  H. 
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MAXIMS    AND    REFLECTIONS. 

FROM  THE  GEBMAN  OF  GOETHE. 


ALL  that  is  wise  has  been  tbonglit 
already;  we  must  try,  how- 
ever, to  think  it  again. 

How  shall  you  learn  to  know 
yoarself  ? — ^Not  by  contemplation, 
but  action.  Strive  to  do  your 
dnty,  and  you  will  soon  discover 
what  stuff  you  are  made  of. 

But  what  is  your  duty? — ^To 
fulfil  the  claims  of  the  day. 

The  rational  universe  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  great  undying  In- 
dividual, which  is  incessantly  pro- 
ducing  that  which  it  must,  and 
thereby  makes  itself  lord  over  even 
the  accidental. 

The  longer  I  live  the  more  it 
.-annoys  me  to  see  man,  whose  highest 
function  consists  in  ruling  Nature, 
and  in  emancipating  himself  and 
those  belonging  to  him  from  the 
encompassing  necessity — when  I  see 
him,  from  some  false  preconceived 
notion,  doing  the  very  reverse  of 
what  he  intended,  and  then  miser- 
«bly  bungling  about  in  the  parts 
because  the  design  of  the  whole  is 
^Bpoilt. 

Let  the  active  able  man  deserve 
-and  expect : 

From  the  Great — muce; 

From  the  Powerful — favour; 

From  the  Good  and  Active — help ; 

From  the  Multitude — liking ; 

From  the  Individual — ^love. 

Everyone  must  think  in  his  own 
way;  for  he  will  always  discover 
some  sort  of  truth  or  approzima- 
tion  to  truth  which  helps  him 
through  his  life.  But  he  must  not 
let  himself  drifl  along;  he  must 
exercise  self-control ;  it  beseems  not 
man  to  allow  himself  to  be  ruled  by 
mere  instinct. 

Unlimited  activity  of  whatever 
kind  must  at  last  end  in  bankruptcy. 


In  the  works  of  man,  as  in  those 
of  Nature,  it  is  the  intention  which 
is  chiefly  worth  studying. 
/Men  come  to  mistake  themselveB 
And  others  because  they  treat  the 
/means  as  an  end,  the  oonsequeEnoe 
I  being  that  their  very  activity  pre- 
vents their  accomplishing  anything, 
or  perhaps  effects  the  reverse  of 
what  was  designed. 

What  we  plan,  what  we  under- 
take, should  already  be  so  clearlj 
mapped  out  and  so  beautiful  in 
its  proportions  that  the  World  by 
interfering  could  only  mar  it.  We 
should  thus  be  in  an  advantageons 
position  to  adjust  what  might  have 
got  out  of  joint,  and  to  replace 
what  had  been  destroyed. 

•  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  correct 
and  sift  whole,  half,  and  quarter 
errors,  and  to  put  what  of  truth  they 
contain  in  its  proper  place. 

Truth  need  not  always  be  em- 
bodied ;  enoogh  if  it  hover  around 
like  a  spiritual  essence,  which  gives 
one  peace  and  fills  the  atmosphere 
with  a  solemn  sweetness  like  har- 
monious music  of  bells. 

*  Blowing  is  not  playing  the 
flute ;  you  must  use  your  fingers.' 

Generalisations  and  great  self- 
conceit  are  always  preparing  the 
most  lamentable  mishaps. 

Botanists  have  a  class  of  plants 
which  they  name  IncompleicB;  we 
might  in  the  same  sense  speak  of 
incomplete,  imperfect  men — those, 
namely,  whose  longing  and  strug- 
gling are  not  in  proportion  to  their 
doing  and  performing. 

The  smallest  man  may  be  com- 
plete by  confining  his  actions  within 
the  limits  of  his  capacity  and  sldll; 
but  even  fine  gifts  are  obscured, 
ruined,  and  annihilated  if  the  indis- 
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pensaUo  proportion  be  wanting. 
This  miscUef  will  often  display  it- 
self in  this  new  time ;  for  who 
can  hope  to  fnlfil  satisfactorily  the 
ckms  of  an  age  everyway  fall  of 
exaggeration  and  also  in  rapidest 
moTement  P 

Only  persona  of  wise  activity, 
who,  having  ganged  their  powers, 
use  them  with  sense  and  modera- 
fcioD,  may  hope  to  become  proficients 
in  their  knowledge  of  the  universe. 

A  great  mistake :  to  hold  one- 
self too  high  and  rate  oneself  too 

eheap. 

1  occasionally  meet  with  young 
men  in  whom  1  see  nothing  I  coald 
wish  altered  or  improved ;  never- 
theless I  feel  anxious  when  I  see 
them  thoroughly  able  to  swim  with 
the  conent  of  the  times ;  and  I  am 
oontinnally  impelled  in  this  case 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
man,  in  his  frail  boat,  had  the  rudder 
placed  in  his  hands  in  order  that 
ne  might  not  allow  himself  to  be 
swayed  by  chance  currents,  but  by 
the  dictates  of  his  judgment. 

Bat  how  shall  a  young  man  by 
luB  unaided  efforts  discover  that 
which  everybody  does,  approves, 
and  promotes  to  be  hurtful  and  re- 
prehensible ?  How  shall  he  not  let 
his  nature  and  temperament  waft 
him  in  the  same  direction  ? 

I  most  regard  it  as  the  greatest 
misfortune  of  our  time,  in  which 
nothing  is  allowed  to  attain  to  nuu 
tnritj,  that  each  moment  is  swal- 
^ed  up  by  its  successor,  the  day 
^pated  within  the  day,  and  that 
P^ple  thus  continually  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  without  in  reality 
ftirthering  anything.  Do  we  not 
already  possess  newspapers  for 
every  hour  of  the  day  P  A  ready  wit, 
certainly,  might  still  intercalate 
this,  that^  and  the  other.  Thus 
jliat  everybody  thinks,  fancies, 
^oes,  nay  intends  doing,  is  dragged 
into  publicity.  Nobody  must  suffer 
^d  rejoice  bat  as  a  pastime  for 


others,  the  news  flying  from  house 
to  house,  from  city  to  city,  from 
country  to  country,  and,  at  last, 
from  continent  to  continent,  with 
incredible  velocity. 

But  we  can  as  little  hope  to  put 
down  the  steam-engine  as  these 
phenomena  showing  themselves  in 
the  moral  world:  the  animation 
of  commerce,  the  swifb  passage  of 
paper-money,  the  accumulation  of 
debt  to  pay  debt,  such  are  the  enor- 
mously complicated  elements  which 
the  young  man  is  called  upon  to 
deal  with  at  present.  It  is  well  if 
he  is  endowed  by  Nature  with  quiet 
and  moderation,  making  no  exor- 
bitant claims  on  the  world  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  allowing  himself  to 
be  swayed  by  it  on  the  other. 

In  every  circle  the  Time-spirit 
lies  in  wait  for  him,  and  nothing 
is  more  necessary  than  to  point  out 
to  him  early  enough  the  direction 
in  which  his  will  ought  to  steer. 

The  importance  of  the  most  in- 
nocent speeches  and  acts  increases 
with  our  years,  and  I  strive  con- 
tinually to  direct  the  attention  of 
those  whom  I  see  often  about  me, 
to  the  difference  there  is  between 
sincerity,  confidence,  and  indiscre- 
tion ;  nay,  that  in  reality  there  is 
no  difference,  but  rather  a  subtle 
transition — ^which  ought  to  be  no- 
ticed, or,  better  still,  felt— from  what 
is  most  harmless  to  the  most  mis- 
chievous. 

To  this  end  we  ought  to  cultivate 
our  tact,  or  we  run  the  risk  of  in- 
advertentiy  forfeiting  people's  fa- 
vour from  the  same  cause  which 
first  gained  it  us.  We  naturallv 
learn  this  in  our  course  througn 
life,  but  only  after  having  paid  a 
heavy  school-fee  for  it,  which  un- 
fortunately we  cannot  prevent  our 
successors  from  being  obliged  to 
pay  likewise. 

The  relation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  to  life  varies  in  proportion  to 
the  stage  of  development  ihej  have 
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attained,  to  tbe  character  of  the 
times,  and  a  thousand  other  acci- 
dental circumstancee ;  it  is  not  easy 
for  anyone,  therefore,  to  form  a 
sonnd  conclnsion  on  the  subject  as 
a  whole. 

Poetry  acts  chiefly  at  the  earlier 
stage  of  human  conditions,  be  they 
either  quite  rude,  half-civilised,  or 
in  a  transitional  period  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  or  at  the  first  acquaintance 
with  an  alien  civilisation,  so  that 
one  may  say  the  action  of  novelty  is 
always  concerned  in  it. 

Music,  in  the  best  sense,  does  not 
require  novelty ;  nay,'  the  older  it 
is  and  the  more  we  are  accustomed 
to  it,  the  greater  its  effect. 

The  dignity  of  art  perhaps  chiefly 
manifests  itself  in  music,  as  it  con- 
tains no  adventitious  elements. 
Consisting  chiefly  in  form  and  feel- 
ing,  it  heightens  and  refines  what- 
ever it  expresses. 

Music  is  either  sacred  or  pro- 
fane. The  sacred  character  is  tho- 
roughly suited  to  its  dignity,  and 
througn  this  it  exercises  the  most 
potent  influence  on  life,  an  influ- 
ence continuing  the  same  at  all 
times  and  epochs.  Profane  music 
ought  to  be  permeated  by  cheerful- 
ness. 

That  species  of  music  which 
mixes  up  the  sacred  and  profane 
character  is  godless,  while  that  of 
a  hybrid  kind,  which  loves  to  ex- 
press weak,  pitiable,  and  miserable 
feelings,  becomes  absurd ;  for  it  is 
not  grave  enough  for  sacredness, 
and  lacks  tiie  leading  characteris- 
tics of  its  opposite— gaiety. 

The  sacred  character  of  church 
music,  the  gaiety  and  sportiveness 
of  popular  melodies,  are  the  two 
hinges  on  which  music  turns.  An 
infallible  effect  is  always  produced 
by  either  kind— devotion  or  dancing. 
The  blending  of  these  two  elements 
18  confusing,  the  dilution  turns 
yapid ;  and  when  music  endeavours 
to  accommodate  itself  to  didactic 


or  descriptive  poetry,  it  beoomes 
cold. 

Plastic  art  produces  an  effect 
upon  us  at  only  its  highest  stage. 
On  various  accounts  we  may  be 
impressed  by  mediocre  works,  bat, 
on  the  whole,  they  perplex  mote 
than  delight  us.  Sculpture,  ihere- 
fore,  should  strive  to  lay  hold  on  a 
subsidiary  interest  in  the  subject, 
such  as  is  found  in  the  hkenesses 
of  remarkable  men.  But  in  these, 
also,  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
must  be  attained,  in  order  to  com- 
bine the  attributes  of  truth  and 
dignity.  | 

Painting  is  the  most  feicile  and 
accommodating  of  all  the  arts.  The 
most  facile  because,  even,  in  cases 
where  it  is  more  of  a  crafb  than  an 
art,  we  tolerate  and  take  pleasnie 
in  much  of  it  on  account  of  tbe 
subject-matter;      partly      becanse 
technical  skill,   however  spiritless 
in  point  of  execution,  impresses  the    | 
educated  and  uneducated  alike,  so 
that  it  is  generally  acceptable  if  it   , 
rises  but  partially  to  the  level  of   | 
art.     Truth  in  colouring,  in  sur- 
faces, and  in  the  relation  of  visible 
objects  to  one  another,  is  in  itself 
pleasing;   and  as  the    eye,  more- 
over, is  accustomed  to  see  every- 
thing,  a  misshapen  object^  eHhee  in 
reality  or  in  counteifeit^  is  not  as 
offensive  to  it  as  a  discord  is  to  the 
ear.    We  tolerate  the  sorriest  oapj 
because  we  habitually  see  yet  sorrier 
objects.     K  the  painter,  therefore, 
is  but  in  some  degree  an  artist,  he 
will  find  more  public  appreciation 
than  a  musician  of  the  same  rank ; 
the  minor  painter,  at  least,  can  al* 
ways  act  by  himself,  whereas  the 
musician  of   like    standing   must 
co-operate  with  others,  in  order  to 
produce  some  effect  by  means  of 
combined  performances. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  do 
we  ouffht  to  institute  comparisons 
in  criticising  works  of  art  might 
be  answered  as  foUows :  The  ecn- 
noUeewr  ought  to  compare,  for  he 
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has  formed  a  conoepidon,  an  idea  of 
what  can  and  onght  to  be  produced. 
The  anuUeur^  on  the  road  to  cul- 
ture, however,  finds  most  forthor- 
anoe  in  abstaining  from  compari- 
sons, and  viewing  each  merit  sepa- 
rately ;  by  this  means  feeling  and 
perception  for  the  more  general 
elements  are  gradually  developed. 
The  comparisons  of  the  uninitiated 
ire,  in  fiitct,  a  species  of  indolence 
&in  to  escape  the  trouble  of  judg- 
ment. 

Love  of  truth  shows  itself  in 
diacorering  and  appreciating  what 
is  good  wherever  it  may  exist. 

By  historically  tempered  human 
feelmg,  we  understand  one  which 
is  so  regulated  that,  in  estimating 
contemporary  merits  and  capacities^ 
the  past  is  also  taken  into  account. 

The  best  result  to  be  derived 
from  history  is  the  enthusiasm  it 
kindles. 

Originality  challenges  originality. 

We  must  remember  that  there 
are  many  people  who,  although 
lacking  originality,  yet  wish  to  say 
something  striking,  and  thus  the 
most  whimsical  things  of  all  sorts 
are  produced. 

People  of  a  profound  and  serious 
torn  of  mind  are  placed  in  a  di£&. 
cah  position  as  regards  the  public. 

Let  him  who  would  have  me  for  a 
listener  speak  positively;  of  the 
problematic  I  hiave  enough  within 
myself. 

Superstition  is  so  innate  in  man 
that  if  we  try  to  expel  it  it  reitreats 
to  the  oddest  nooks  and  comers, 
reappearing  unexpectedly  when  it 
may  hope  for  any  security. 

We  should  know  many  things 
letter  did  we  not  wish  to.  know 
tihem  too  minutely ;  for  an  object 
&8t  assumes  just  proportions 
&r  us  at  an  angle    of   forty-five 


The   microscope  and   telescope 


have    a  tendency  to  confuse  our 
proper  htunan  understanding. 

I  hold  my  peace  concerning  many 
things,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  perplex 
my  fellow-men,  and  am  content  to 
see  them  rejoicing  at  what  irri- 
tates me. 

Everything  is  pernicious  that 
emancipates  our  intellect  without 
at  the  same  time  strengthening  our 
self-control. 

It  is  the  What  rather  than  the 
How  which  usually  interests  people 
in  a  work  of  art;  for  while  able 
to  grasp  the  former  in  its  parts  they 
cannot  apprehend  the  latter  as  a 
whole.  Hence  comes  the  love  of 
extracting  passages — ^in  the  course 
of  which,  however,  if  we  are  careful 
observers,  we  shall  see  that  the  total 
effect  is  again  reproduced,  only,  in 
this  case,  unconsciously  to  every- 
body. ^ 

The  question  as  to  whence  the    \ 
poet  has  derived  his  work  concerns    ) 
his   subject-matter  alone ;    of  the 
How  one  never  learns  anything. 

Imagination  is  only  regulated  by 
art,  more  especially  by  poetry. 
There  is  nothing  more  frightful  than 
imagination  devoid  of  taste. 

Mannerismis  produced  by  missing 
the  ideal — is,  in  fact,  a  subjective 
ideal ;  it  rarely,  therefore,  is  wanting 
in  ingenuity. 

The  philologist  depends  on  the 
congruity  of  written  tradition. 
Thus,  a  manuscript  forming  the 
object  of  research  is  often  full  of 
gaps,  of  faults  of  orthography  and 
other  objectionable  qualities,  neces- 
sarily producing  corresponding  gaps 
in  the  sense.  Perhaps  a  second, 
perhaps  a  third  copy  is  discovered, 
and  by  instituting  comparisons  be- 
tween, them  the  possibility  increases 
of  eliciting  sense  and  reason  from 
the  manuscript.  Nay,  the  philo- 
logist makes  still  another  step,  and 
trusts  that  his  own  efforts,  unaided 
by  external  appliances,  may  enable 
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him  not  only  to  nnderstand  the 
matter  in  hand,  but  to  reconstmct 
it  afresh  as  a  consistent  whole. 
Bnt  special  tact  and  absorption  in 
the  departed  anthor  being  required 
for  this,  as  well  as  a  certain  degree 
of  inventive  power,  we  must  not 
blame  the  philologist  if  he  also 
arrogate  the  right  of  ^ndgment  in 
matters  of  taste  in  which,  however, 
he  is  not  always  equally  successful. 

The  poet's  function  consists  in 
representation.  This  reaches  its 
climax  when  it  rivals  reality,  or, 
in  other  words,  when  its  descrip* 
tions  are  vivified  by  his  genius  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  appear 
actually  present.  Poetry,  at  its 
culminating  point,  makes  the  im- 
pression of  something  absolutely 
external,  and  as  soon  as  it  assumes 
an  inward  character  its  decline 
begins.  That  kind  of  poetry  which 
only  represents  the  inner  without 
embodying  it  in  some  external  form, 
or  without  making  us  feel  the  ex- 
terior by  means  of  the  inner  world, 
is  in  either  case  the  last  stage 
whence  it  retrogrades  into  common 
life. 

Oratory  enjoys  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  poetry ;  it  uses  and 
abuses  them  in  order  to  obtain  cer- 
tain outward,  moral  and  immoral, 
ends  momentarily  advantageous  in 
common  life. 

The  real  merit  of  the  so-called 
Volkslied  consists  in  its  subject 
being  directly  inspired  by  nature. 
But  the  poet  of  culture  could 
enjoy  the  same  advantage  if  he 
knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

As  a  really  educated  man,  howX 
ever,  he  will  lack  that  pithiness  of  | 
phrase  always  more  or  less  at  they 
command  of  simply  natural  persons.^ 

Only  he  can  judge  of  history 
who  has  had  a  history  of  his  own. 
This  equally  applies  to  nations. 
The  Germans  have  only  become 
judges  of  literature  since  they  have 
possessed  a  literature  themselves. 


We  are  only  really  alire  when  i 
we  enjoy  the  goodwill  of  others. 

Piety  is  not  an  end,  bat  a  means 
of  attaining  the  highest  degree  of  I 
culture  by  perfect  peace  of  mini 
Hence  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
those  who  make  piety  an  end  and  | 
aim  in  itself  for  the  most  part  be- 
come  hypocrites. 

'  One  must  do  more  when  one  is  | 
old  than  when  one  was  young.* 

Even     the    fulfilment   of  dntj   | 
leaves  a  sense  of  being  indebted, 
because  we  are  never  thoronghlj 
satisfied  with  ourselves.  I 

It    is    only    the    loveless  who 
descry  defects  in  others;  to  per-   | 
ceive  these,  therefore,  we  most  be- 
come loveless,  but  not  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  greatest  good  fortune  is  that 
which  amends  our  imperfectionfi 
and  balances  our  faults. 

We  only  acknowledge  him  who 
is  of  use  to  us.  We  acknowledge  i 
the  monarch  because  his  govern.  I 
ment  renders  our  property  secure. 
We  expect  that  he  will  afford  ns 
protection  against  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances at  home  or  abroad. 

The  stream  is  the  miller's  fiiend 
as  well  as  servant,  and  rushes  gladlj 
over  the  wheel :  what  good  in  creep- 
ing listlessly  through  the  valley  ? 

He  who  contents  himself  with 
simple  experience,  and  acts  accord- 
ingly, possesses  a  sufficient  amoxint 
of  truth.  The  growing  child  may 
be  called  wise  in  this  sense. 

The  only  use  of  theories  is  that 
they  make  us  believe  in  the  connec- 
tion of  phenomena. 

Every  abstract  truth,  if  practi- 
cally applied,  is  brought  home  to 
human  understanding  by  action  and 
observation,  and  so  the  human 
understanding  is  led  on  to  alstract 
reasoning. 

He  who  pitches  his  demands  too 
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liiglif  and  who  delights  in  intricate 
drcnmstances,  is  liable  to  error. 

Liference  from  analogy  is  not  to 
be  condemned ;  the  advantage  of 
this  method  is,  that  it  settles 
nothiDg  definitely — does  not,  in 
fact,  aim  at  finality ;  while  the 
danger  of  indnction,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  consists  in  the  placing  before 
itself  of  a  deliberate  aim,  and  harry- 
ing tree  and  false  ideas  along  with 
it  in  its  endeavour  to  reach  it. 

Ordinary  apprehension,  or  a  cor- 
rect view  of  hnman  aflfairs,  is  the 
general  heirloom  of  common  sense. 

Pare  apperception  of  the  outer 
and  inner  world  is,  on  the  contrary, 
yery  rare. 

The  first  manifests  itself  in  the 
practical  understanding,  and  di- 
rectly through  action;  the  latter 
STmbolically,  chiefly  in  mathematics, 
bj  means  of  forms  and  numbers, 
through  speech,  and  in  an  original, 
metaphorical  manner  in  the  poetry 
of  genius  and  the  proverbs  of  com- 
mon sense. 

Absent  things  act  upon  us  by  means 
of  tradition.  History  may  be  called 
ordinary  tradition  ;  while  that  of  a 
higher  kind  is  mythical,  and  nearly 
related  to  imagination ;  but  if  we 
still  seek  a  thiitl  kind  of  meaning 
in  it,  it  is  transformed  to  mysticism. 
It  also  easily  assumes  a  subjective 
character,  so  that  we  only  appro- 
priate that  which  is  sympathetic;  to 
ourselves. 

The  forces  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count if  we  wish  to  be  truly  helped 
forward  in  our  development,  are : 

Preparatory, 

(Concomitant, 

Ck>-operativey 

Auxiliary, 

Furthering, 

Strengthening, 

Hindering,  and 

After- working  Influences. 
In   contemplation,  as  well  as  in 
^on,  -we    must    distinguish   be- 
^een  what  is  attainable  and  what 


is  not :  failing  this,  we  can  accom- 
plish little  either  in  life  or  know- 
ledge, 

Le  sens  commun  est  le  g^nie  de 
rbumanit^. 

The  common  sense  which  would 
pass  for  the  genius  of  mankind 
must  be  judged  by  its  utterances  in 
the  first  place.  If  we  enquire  what 
are  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  by 
mankind,  we  shall  discover  the  fol- 
lowing: Man  is  conditioned  by 
wants.  If  these  are  not  satisfied  he 
grows  impatient,  and  if  they  are,  in- 
different. Man,  therefore,  properly 
speaking,  oscillates  between  these 
two  states;  he  turns  his  under- 
standing, or  so-called  common 
sense,  to  account,  to  satisfy  his 
wants;  but,  having  succeeded  in 
this,  it  behoves  him  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum  produced  by  indifference. 
And  if  this  is  confined  within  the 
narrowest  and  most  necessary 
limits,  he  may  hope  to  succeed  in 
his  endeavours.  But  if  his  wants 
are  of  a  higher  nature,  if  they 
transcend  the  circle  of  ordinary  life, 
common  sense  no  longer  suffices, 
ceases  to  be  genius,  and  the  realm 
of  error  opens  out  before  mankind. 

Nothing  happens,  however  fool- 
ish, which  common  sense  and  fortune 
may  not  set  right  again ;  but  no- 
thing reasonable  can  take  place  that 
chance  and  folly  may  not  again  put 
out  of  joint. 

A  great  idea  is  no  sooner  em- 
bodied externally  than  it  acts  in  a 
certain  sense  despotically;  whence 
its  accompanying  advantages  soon 
turn  to  drawbacks.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  to  defend  and  praise 
eveiy  institution  by  recalling  its 
beginnings,  and  by  demonstrating 
that  everything  that  was  appli- 
cable to  it  at  that  time  must  still 
continue  to  be  so. 

Lessing,  who  had  himself  to  sub- 
mit reluctantly  to  various  restraints, 
makes  one  of  his  characters  say 
that  *  no  man  can  be  forced  against 
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hifl  will.'  A  clever  man,  of  a  cheer- 
ial  disposition,  said :  *  He  who 
wills,  mnst'/  while  a  third  per- 
son of  culture  added,  'He  who 
comprehends,  wills  also/  They 
fEincied  that  they  had  thns  embraced 
the  entire  circle  of  apprehension, 
volition,  and  necessity.  But,  on  the 
whole,  man's  apprehension  of  things, 
whatever  its  nature,  determines  his 
conduct;  hence  nothing  is  more 
frightful  than  active  ignorance. 

There  are  two  peacefol  powers : 
Justice  and  Fitness. 

Justice  claims  what  is  due,  Poliiy 
what  is  seemly.  Justice  weighs 
and  decides ;  Politv  surveys  and 
orders.  Justice  refers  to  the  in* 
dividual,  Polity  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  history  of  the  sciences  is  a 
mighty  ^gue,  in  which  the  voice 
of  nation  afber  nation  becomes  suc- 
cessively audible. 

If  a  man  will  perform  aQ  that 
people  require  of  lum,  he  must  over- 
rate himself. 

And  we  willingly  tolerate  his  self- 
esteem  if  it  does  not  grow  absurd. 

Work  makes  the  workman. 

It  is  much  easier  to  put  oneself 
in  the  place  of  a  mind  involved  in 
positive  error  than  in  that  of  one 
which  dallies  with  half-truths. 

The  pleasure  which  Germans 
take  in  a  certain  licence  in  art  is 
due  to  their  bungling  propensities  ; 
for  the  bungler  shrinks  from  ac- 
knowledging a  right  method,  lest  he 
annihilate  himself. 

It  is  painful  to  see  how  a  man  of 
remarkable  genius  ofben  wars  with 
himself,  his  circumstances,  and  his 
times,  and  consequently  never  suc- 
ceeds in  his  objects.  The  poet 
Blirger  is  a  sad  case  in  point. 

The  highest  respect  which  an 
author  can  show  the  public  is  not 
by  gratifying  its  expectations,  but 
by    offering  what    he   himself   at 


various  times  may  consider  usehi 
and  appropriate  to  the  stages  of 
culture  attained  by  himself  and 
others. 

There  is  no  wisdom  savo  in  truth. 

Everybody  can  detect  an  error,  I 
but  not  a  lie.  | 

The  German,  having  freedom  of 
opinions,  does  not  therefore  feel  his   I 
want  of  freedom  in  matters  of  m-  I 
tellect  and  taste. 

Are  there  not  riddles  enough  in  I 
the    world    without    our   nulkiiig  ' 
riddles    of    the    simplest    pheno- 
mena? 

The  smallesthair  castsits  shadow. 

What  things  in  my  life  I  ianed 
to  accomplish  under  false  tenden- 
cies, I  have  nevertheless  come  to 
understand  at  last. 

A  freehanded  disposition  is  sore 
to  get  favour,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  humility. 

Ere  the  bursting  forth   of  the 
storm  the  dust,  so  soon  to  be  laid, 
is  violently  agitated  for  the  kst  i 
time.  ' 

Even  with  the  best  will  and 
inclination,  one  does  not  eaaOy 
know  his  neighbour,  and  ill-will 
frequently  supervenes,  disfignring 
everything. 

We  should  know  one  anotiier 
better  did  we  not  alw&ya  try  to  pnt 
ourselves  on  a  par  with  each  other. 

Eminent  men  fare  badly  there- 
fore ;  as  one  cannot  compare  oneself 
to  them,  one  keeps  a  sharp  look-out 
for  their  &ults. 

Ejiowledge  of  man  is  of  far  less 
consequence  in  the  world  than  to 
possess  the  knack,  at  any  given 
moment,  of  outwitting  the  man  one 
has  to  deal  with.  This  is  proved  at 
&irs  and  by  mountebanks. 

It  does  not  follow  that  wherever 
there  is  water  there  must  be  frogs ; 
but  wherever  we  hear  frogs  there 
is  water. 
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He  who  knows  no  language  bat 
his  own  does  not  even  know  that. 

Errors  are  not  of  much  conse- 
quence in  youth,  but  we  must  guard 
against  dragging  them  with  us  into 
oar  old  age. 

Superannuated  errors  are  fusty, 
unprofitable  lumber. 

By  the  tyrannical  folly  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  Comeille  had  lost 
confidence  in  himself. 

Nature  gets  into  specialisations — 
aye,  into  a  blind  alley,  where  she 
cannot  go  forward  and  will  not 
torn  back :  hence  the  obstinacy  of 
iistural  culture. 

That  metamorphosis  in  the  higher 
sense  which  consists  in  taking  and 
giTing,  winning  and  losing,  waa 
long  since  excellently  depicted  by 
Dftnte. 

Everybody  has  a  certain  some- 
thing in  his  nature  which,  if  pub- 
licly ayowed,  must  excite  displea- 
sure. 

When  a  man  begins  to  ponder 
over  bis  physical  or  moral  nature, 
he  uauaUy  discovers  that  he  is  sick. 

It  is  a  demand  of  nature  that  a 
man  be  sometimes  lulled  without 
going  to  sleep;  thence  the  pleasure 
from  smoking,  drinking,  and  opi- 
ates. 

It  is  important  for  a  man  of  action 
to  do  right,  but  he  should  not 
disturb  himself  as  to  whether  right 
is  done. 

Many  beat  about  the  wall  with  a 
hammer,  fasicymg  at  every  blow 
that  they  are  hitting  the  nail  on  the 
head. 

The  French  language  haa  arisen 
not  from  the  written  but  the  spoken 
words  of  the  Latin  tongae. 

The  casually-actual,  in  which  for 
the  moment  we  can  neither  discern  a 
law  of  nature  nor  of  the  will,  is 
called  the  common. 

The  painting  and  tattooing  of  the 
body  is  a  return  to  animalism. 


To  write  history  is  one  fashion  of 
getting  rid  of  the  past. 

We  do  not  possess  what  we  do 
not  understand. 

Not  everybody  becom  es  productive 
on  having  a  germinal  idea  trans- 
mitted to  him  ;  it  may  only  serve  to 
suggest  something  already  quite 
well  known. 

Weak-minded  persons  dispense 
favours  becanse  they  consider  it  a 
mark  of  sovereignty. 

Nothing  is  so  commonplace  but 
will  seem  humorous  if  expressed 
with  a  certain  oddity  of  manner. 

People  always  retain  sufficient 
energy  to  do  that  of  which  they  are 
convinced. 

Let  memory  fail  so  long  as  you  ^ 
can   rely  on  your  judgment  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

The  so-called  natare  poets  are 
men  of  fresh  talents,  who  have  ap- 
peared in  a  sta^ant,  mannered,  and 
over-cultivatea  epoch  of  art, — ^but 
rejected  by  it.  They  cannot  avoid 
certain  platitudes,  and  may,  there- 
fore, seem  to  have  a  retrograde  ten- 
dency ;  yet  they  exercise  a  regene- 
rating influence  and  cause  new 
progress. 

A  nation  has  no  judgment  till  it 
can  judge  itself.  And  this  great 
advantage  is  of  late  attainment. 

Instead  of  contradicting  my  words  ^^ 
people  should  act  according  to  my 
meaning.  r 

The  adversaries  of  an  honest  cause 
do  but  beat  on  burning  coals ;  these 
are  scattered  abroad  and  inflame, 
when  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
produced  any  effect. 

Man  were  not  the  noblest  creature 
on  the  earth  if  he  were  not  too 
noble  for  it. 

P  One  must  leave  certain  minds  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  their  idio- 
syncrasies. 

Works  of  a  certain  order  are  now 
produced  which  are  null  and  void 
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without  beiiig  absolately  bad ;  null 
for  want  of  substance,  yet  not  bad, 
as  their  authors  had  the  general 
outline  of  good  models  in  their 
mind*s  eye. 

He  who  shirks  the  idea  ends  by 
becoming  incapable  of  forming  con- 
ceptions. 

We  justly  call  those  men  our 
masters  from  whom  we  always 
learn;  but  not  everyone  of  whom 
we  learn  deserves  this  title. 

Lyrical  work  ought  to  be  full  of 
reason  as  a  whole,  and  a  little  un- 
reasonable  in  detail. 

You  are  all  of  you  like  the  ocean, 
which,  distinguished  by  different 
appellations,  is,  after  all,  nothing  but 
salt  water. 

Empty  self-praise  is  said  to  smell 
amiss ;  that  may  be,  but  the  public 
has  no  nose  for  the  detection  of 
unjust  blame  of  others. 

The  novel  is  a  subjective  epic,  in 
which  the  author  asks  permission 
to  manipulate  the  world  in  his  par- 
ticular manner ;  all  that  concerns 
us,  therefore,  is  to  ask  whether  he 
has  such  a  manner,  and  the  rest 
follows  of  itself. 

There  are  problematical  natures 
unfit  for  every  condition  in  which 
they  are  placed  and  satisfied  with 
none.  Thence  arises  the  monstrous 
conflict  which  consumes  life  with, 
out  enjoyment. 

The  real  good  we  do  occurs  chiefly 
clarn^  vi  et  precario  (i.e.  secretly, 
perforce,  and  accidentally). 

It  is  difficult  to  be  just  to  the 
present  moment ;  if  indifferent,  it 
bores  us;  the  good  one  has  to 
carry,  and  the  bad  to  drag  along. 

I  should  say  the  happiest  man  is 
he  who  can  link  the  end  of  his  life 
with  its  conmiencement. 

^Man  is  of  so  obstinately  con- 
tradictory a  nature  that  he  will  not 
allow  himself  to  be  forced  to  his 
own   advantage,  yet    suffers    con- 


straints of  all  kinds  which  tend  io 
his  harm. 

Foresight  is  simple,  afierthongbt 
very  complicated. 

There  must  be  something  wrong 
about  a  condition  which  involves 
one  in  fresh  troubles  every  day. 

Nothing  is  more  common  when 
on  the  point  of  committing  an  im- 
prudent action  than  to  1^  on  iihe 
lool^-out  for  a  possible  escape. 

It  is  with  true  opinions  which 
one  has  the  courage  to  utter  as 
with  pawns  first  advanced  on  the 
chessboard:  they  may  be  beaten, 
but  they  have  inaugurated  a  game 
which  must  be  won. 

It  is  as  certain  as  it  is  wondeTfol 
that  truth  and  error  spring  from 
the  same  source;  we  must  often, 
therefore,  beware  of  injuring  error 
lest  we  injure  truth  at  the  same 
time. 

Truth  appertains  to  man,  while 
error  is  of  time.  It  was,  therefore, 
remarked  of  an  extraordinary  man: 
'  Le  malheur  des  tems  a  caasi  son 
erreur,  mais  la  force  de  sou  ame 
Ten  a  fait  sortir  avec  gloire.' 

Everybody  has  peculiarities  which 
he  cannot  get  rid  of;  and  yet^  how- 
ever harmless  they  may  be,  they  are 
frequently  the  cause  of  a  man's 
failure. 

He  who  seems  not  to  himself 
more  than  he  is,  is  more  than  he 
seems. 

In  art  and  science  no  less  than 
in  action,  everything  depends  on 
the  object  being  clearly  appre- 
hended, and  treated  conformably  to 
the  law  of  its  nature. 

When  we  find  sensible  and  in- 
genious persons  judging  meanly  of 
science  in  their  old  age,  the  reason 
simply  is,  that  their  ezpectafaooa 
regarding  it  and  themselves  had 
been  pitched  too  high. 

I  piiy  those  who  bewail  the 
mutability  of  things,  and  who  lose 
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iiiemselyes  in  speculations  con- 
oerniDg  the  nothingness  of  the 
world:  what  are  we  here  for,  if 
not  to  make  the  transitory  lasting, 
and  this  is  only  possible  if  we  can 
estimate  both  at  their  true  value. 

What  the  French  call  Unimure 
is  nothing  but  conceit  softened  by 
grace.  This  may  convince  ns  that 
Germans  cannot  possibly  have 
kumure:  for  their  conceit  is  hard 
and  crxi^e^  their  gentleness  mild 
and  hmnble;  and,  as  one  quality 
thus  excludes  the  other,  they  can 
never  he  blended. 

Nobody  looks  any  longer  at  the 
runhow  which  has  lasted  a  quarter 
of  an  hoar. 

It  has  often  happened  to  me,  and 
doesstill,  that  a  work  of  art  dis- 
pleases me  on  a  first  inspection, 
becanse  I  am  not  up  to  its  mark ; 
bat  if  I  suspect  that  it  has  merits 
I  endeavour  to  penetrate  its  secret, 
and  I  then  invariably  make  the 
most  delightful  discoveries;  descry. 
ing  new  properties  in  the  thing  and 
new  capacities  in  myself. 

Faith  is  a  domestic  and  private 
capital  as  there  are  public  savings 
banks  and  relief  fonds,  out  of  which 
indiriduals  receive  assistance  in 
times  of  scarcity;  but  here  the 
believer  himself  silently  draws  his 
interest. 

The  evil  of  pietism  consists  not 
80  much  in  its  obstruction  of  true, 
oaefa],  and  intelligible  ideas,  as  in 
the  circulation  of  fiklse  ones. 

It  has  struck  me,  after  having 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  lives  of  superior  and  inferior 
persons,  that  we  might  consider 
them  as  respectively  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  world's  web ;  for  the 
fonner  really  determines  the  breadth 
of  the  fabric,  whereas  the  latter 
regulate  its  durability  and  consis- 


tence, with  the  addition,  perhaps, 
of  some  sort  of  design.  The  shears 
of  the  Parcaa,  on  the  other  hand, 
control  its  length,  to  which  all  else 
is  finally  forced  to  submit.  We 
will  not,  however^  carry  the  meta- 
phor any  farther. 

Books  have  a  fate  of  their  own, 
of  which  nothing  can  deprive  them. 
Who  never  ate  his  bread  in  sorrow. 
Who    never    spent  the   darksome 

hoars 
Weeping    and    watching    for    the 

morrow. 
He    knows    you    not,    ye    unseen 

Powers.* 

A  noble  and  honoured  queen  was 
wont  to  repeat  these  sorrowful 
lines  when,  condemned  to  the 
crudest  exile,  she  herself  became 
a  prey  to  inexpressible  ^ef.  She 
made  herself  familiar  with  a  work 
containing  these  words  as  well  as 
so  many  other  painful  experiences, 
and  derived  thence  a  melancholy 
consolation.  How  is  it  possible 
thenceforth  to  arrest  an  influence 
already  stretching  into  boundless 
time? 

I  was  perfectly  delighted,  when 
in  the  Apollo  gallery  of  the  Villa 
Frascati  at  Rome,  to  see  with  what 
felicitous  invention  Domenichino 
has  depicted  the  scenes  most  appro- 

Siate  to  the  character  of  Ovid*s 
etamorphoses ;  one  remembers, 
too,  that  the  delight  of  the  plea- 
santcst  things  is  enhanced  by  being 
experienced  amid  magnificent 
scenery,  nay,  that  noble  surround- 
ings lend  a  certain  dignity  and 
significance  to  even  the  most  in- 
different moments  of  our  life. 

Truth  is  a  torch,  bat  one  of 
enormous  size;  so  that  we  try  to 
slink  past  it  in  rather  a  blinking 
fashion  for  fear  it  should  bum  us. 

The  Wise  have  much  in  common* 
— ^schylus. 


*  These  lines  are  quoted  from  Carlyle's  translation  of  WUhelm  Meisier.    The  Queen 
was  Louisa  of  Prussia. 
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A  partioalar  want  of  good  seiifle 
iti  many  sensible  people  consists  in 
their  not  knowing  how  to  interpret 
what  another  says  when  he  has 
not  said  it  exactly  as  he  ought. 

Everybody  thinks  that  becanse 
he  can  speak  he  is  Entitled  to  speak 
abont  language. 

*  Tolerance  comes  with  age.  I  see 
210  fault  committed  that  I  myself 
could  not  have  committed  at  some 
time  or  other. 

One  is  never  conscientious  during 
action  :  none  but  the  looker-on  has 
a  conscience. 

Do  the  happy  really  believe  that 
one  who  suffers  is  bound  to  perish 
with  the  dignity  which  the  Iloman 
populace  required  of  the  Gladiator  ? 

Somebody  asked  Timon's  advice 
respecting  the  instruction  of  his 
children.  *Let  them/  he  replied, 
'  be  taught  that  which  they  will 
never  comprehend.* 

There  are  people  towards  whom  I 
feel  well  disposed,  and  could  wish 
that  I  were  able  to  be  still  better 
disposed. 

Even  as  long  habit  may  induce  us 
to  glance  at  a  watch  that  has  stopped, 
wo  may  look  in  a  fair  lady's  eyes 
as  though  she  loved  us  still. 

Hate  is  an  active,  envy  a  passive 
displeasure ;  it  need  not  surprise  us, 
therefore,  to  see  how  quickly  envy 
passes  into  hate. 

There  is  a  certain  magic  in  rhythm 
leading  us  to  believe  that  its  sub- 
limity belongs  to  ourselves. 

Dilettantism  taken  au  serleux, 
and  a  mechanical  manner  of  treating 
science,  become  pedantry. 

Only  a  master  can  further  art. 
But  patrons  may  with  propriety 
stimulate  the  artist  himself;  this, 
however,  does  not  always  further 
the  interests  of  art. 

'  Perspicuity  consists  in  a  proper 
ilistiibution  of  light  and  shade.' 
Jlii::ui:ist.     Hear,  hear! 


'  Sbakespeaire  abounds  in  wonderfnl 
metaphors,  which  are  per6oni6ed 
ideas,  in  fiict  a  manner  ill  adapted 
to'onr  times j  but  quite  applxipriate 
in  an  age  when  art  of  every  kind 
was  under  the  inflnenceof  allegoiy. 

He  also  takes  his  similes  from 
objects  whence  we  would  not  borrow 
ours  ;  as,  for  example,  from  books. 
Printing  had  already  been  discovered 
for  more  than  a  century,  yet  a  hook 
was  still  regarded  as  a  sacred  object, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  bind, 
ings  of  that  time ;  and  hence  it 
came  that  the  high-minded  poet 
regarded  it  as  something  dear  and 
venerable ;  but  our  books  are  merely 
stitched  together,  and  we  are  rarely 
conscious  of  respect  for  either  cover 
or  contents. 

The  most  foolish  of  all  mistakes 
consists  in  young  men  of  sound 
talents  fearing  to  lose  their  origi- 
nality by  acknowledging  truths 
which  have  already  been  recog- 
nised by  others. 

Scholars  have  usually  an  invi- 
dious manner  of  refuting  others; 
an  error  in  their  eyes  assuming  at 
once  the  proportions  of  a  crime. 

It  is  impossible  that  beauty 
should  ever  distinctly  apprehend 
itself. 

No   sooner    had    subjective,    or 
so-called    sentimental  poetry  been 
placed  on  a  level  with  poetry  of  an 
objective  and  realistic  tendency,  a 
consummation   not  to  be   avoided 
unless    we    chose   to   condemn  all 
modern  poetry,  than  it  was  to  bo 
expected  that,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  advent  of  men  of  true  poetical 
genius,    they     would     thenceforth 
prefer  depicting  the  intimate  expe- 
riences of  the  inner  life  to  that  of 
the  great  and  busy  world  aronxid 
them.     And  this  method  now  pre- 
vails to  such  an  extent  that  wa 
actually  possess  a  poetry  without 
tropes,   to    which    one  must  con- 
cede, however,  certain  merits  of 
its  own. 
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ris  worth  while  to  ttiake  the  jonr- 
ney  to  Brest  from  Nantes,  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  say  from  England, 
for  the  sake  of  a  day  at  Plougastel 
alone.  Of  all  the  isolated  sea-coast 
populations  fonnd  in  Brittany,  and 
they  are  nnmerons,  that  of  Plongas- 
tel  is  the  most  striking  and  cnrions. 
Let  no  one,  therefore,  who  has  come 
thus  far  be  deterred  from  an  excnr- 
sion  not  sni&ciently  insisted  npon 
by  gaide-books,  and  easy  enough 
in  &ir  weather.  If  the  weather  is 
wet-and  more  rain  is  said  to  fall  in 
yiniatere  than  in  any  other  part  of 
France — wait ;  if  you  are  bored  to 
death  in  your  hotel,  put  up  with  it ; 
if  yonr  time  is  limited,  relinquish 
everything  else,  but  on  no  account 
lesTe  Brest  without  having  seen 
Ploagastel. 

A  word  abont  its  history  to  begin 
with.  Fromi.ime  immemorial,  the 
Phrygian  caps  of  the  men,  and  the 
headdress  of  the  women,  resembling 
that  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Isis, 
have  seemed  to  warrant  the  tradi- 
tion of  their  Eastern  origin  handed 
down  by  ancient  writers.  The 
countiy  folks  in  these  parts  call 
them  *Les  Gralileans,'  and  they  have 
jJways  remained  a  colony  apart  like 
the  Jews,  marrying  amongst*  each 
other  only,  and  keeping  up  old 
costumes  and  habits.  Some  historians 
have  traced  their  origin  to  that 
migration  of  Asiatic  tribes  into 
Western  Europe  spoken  of  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  other  old 
writers ;  and  npon  the  occasion  of 
the  recent  Science  Congress  at 
Nantes,  the  subject  was  fully  entered 
npon  during  a  discussion  upon  the 
ethnology  of  Western  Prance. 
Ancient  historians  all  agree  npon 
one  point,  namely,  that  certain  mi- 
grations from  the  region  of  the 
Troad  towards  this  part  of  Europe 


did  take  place;  some  say  that 
the  Christians  driven  out  of 
Egypt  settled  at  Loctudy,  near 
Qniihper,  though  no  evidence  bears 
out  the  suggestion ;  whereas  in  some 
parts  of  Brittany,  notably  Plougastel, 
the  inhabitants  certainly  do  recall 
by  their  dress  an  Asiatic  descent, 
fancifully  or  otherwise.  Although 
they  go  to  mass,  and  the  famous 
Quinipily  Venus  —  also  supposed 
to  be  of  Egyptian  origin — ^is  no 
longer  worshipped  with  mystic 
rites,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Catholicism  is  a  mere  whitewash,  as 
at  the  He  de  Batz,  afterwards  to 
be  described. 

The  subject  of  ethnology,  how- 
ever, where  such  a  mixture  of  popu- 
lations has  to  be  handled  as  that  of 
Brittany,  is  inexhaustible,  and  I 
merely  hold  up  one  of  the  threads 
of  the  many-tangled  skein  as  an 
example  of  the  rest.  Plougastel  is 
not  the  only  isolated  little  colony,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  others  were  met 
with  before  my  round  of  travel  was 
over. 

Tne  weather,  which  had  been 
rainy  and  windy  during  my  in- 
carceration— no  great  hardship  with 
pleasant  friends  and  kindly  care 
from  the  people  of  the  house  — 
cleared  up  as  if  on  purpose  to 
enable  me  to  see  Plougastel.  That 
28th  of  October  could  hardly  have 
been  brighter,  balmier,  and  more 
glowing  in  Algeria  or  Southern 
Europe,  and  in  neither  would 
you  find  a  lovelier  sight  than  the 
harbour  of  Brest  as  you  drive 
towards  Plougastel.  Before  is 
a  beautiful  little  bay,  calm,  blue, 
and  sunny,  shut  in  by  rocks  of 
fantastic  shape,  and  distant  purple 
mountains  (the  Arez  chain  that  no 
Breton  can  be  brought  to  call  hills) ; 
behind,  a  wide  view  of  the  open  sea, 
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with  green  hills  sloping  to  the  shore, 
ships  at  anchor  and  fishing  boats 
gliding  abont  airilj  as  bntterfiies  ; 
whilst  the  road,  bordered  with  lofty 
trees  still  in  fall  leafage,   made  a 
framework  of  green  throngh  which 
we  got  one  glimpse  after  another  of 
this  calm,  lovely  scene.     Arrived  at 
the  ferry,  we  put  np  the  horses,  and 
after  waiting  an  hour,  crossed  with 
a  large  nnmber  of  country  folks 
going  to  the  fair.     Some  were  from 
Plougastel — ^the  women  in  their  gay, 
naive,    and  most  becoming  attire, 
the  men  in  red  Phrygian  caps,  blue 
vests    and    trousers,    and  ci-imson 
sashes ;  their  dark  curly  locks,  olive 
complexion,  and  black  eyes,  and  often 
canning  or  half-savage  look,  remind- 
ing me  of  Albanians.     The  cast  of 
countenance  is  as  unlike  the  Breton 
as  can  be;  the  latter  being  open, 
simple,  and  gonial,  mingled  with 
proud  reserve  and  melancholy.     A 
mile  or  so  of  winding  road,  boindered 
with  trees  and  ascending  sharply, 
having  wild  volcanic  rocks  on  either 
side,  leads  to  the  unattractive  little 
town  of  Plougastel.      The  houses 
are    dark    and    dirty,   the   streets 
narrow  and  ill-paved,  and  to-day 
so    blocked      with     pigs,      cows, 
calves,    sheep,   and    their   owners, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  get   along. 
The  ordinary  dress  of  the   people 
was    bright  and  picturesque,   but 
on    a     sudden    our    guide    cried 
out,    '  See  that  lad    so    strangely 
dressed;  let  us    go   and  ask  him 
from    what    country    he     comes.' 
The  boy,  in  scarlet  trousers,  green 
jacket,  and  broad  hat  with  coloured 
streamers,  looking  as  gay  as  a  Merry 
Andrew,  or  rather  to  be  compared 
to     those    gorgeous     figures    wo 
admire  so  much  in  the  streets  of 
Cairo  and  Algiers,  was  no  stranger 
but    'a    wedding   guest,'  and  his 
mother,   who  was  also  very  gaily 
attired,   offered  to  take  us  to  see 
the    two    brides,    for     it    was    a 
double    wedding    that    had  taken 
place   that  morning.     Two  bribes, 
after  all  I  had  heard  about  the  gala 


costume  of   Plougastel,  was  f?ood 
fortune    indeed,    and  we  joyfaUy 
followed    our     gorgeously    attired 
guides    to   a  little  inn  where  the 
wedding  guests  were  assembled.  It 
was    a    very    dirty   little  inn  in- 
deed, and  we  preferred  to  wait  out- 
side rather  than  accept  the  courteous 
invitation  to  enter.      Meantime  we 
chatted  as  well  as  we  could  through 
the  mediation  of  my  guide,  no  one 
else  being  able  to  speak  a  word  of 
French.  I  complimented  thewomea 
— for  two  or  three   had  gathered 
round  me — on  the  elegance  of  their 
dress,  and  said  in  England  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  so  pretty; 
whereupon  one* said,  *  But  you  have 
a  queen    in    England ; '   and  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  believe  that 
their  costume  could  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  Queen  of  La  Orande 
Bretagne.  *  You  can't  speakBreton?' 
they  said  with  as  much  surprise  as 
we  might  ask  of    our  Scotch  or 
"Welsh    neighbours,      *  You    can't 
speak   English  P '   but  it  most  of 
all    amused  and  astonished  them 
that  an  English  lady  could  find  any- 
thing worth  seeing  at  Plougastel. 
All  on  a  sudden,  out  they  trooped, 
brides,  bridegrooms,  and  wedding 
guests,  and  surely  no  mummers  in  the 
olden  time,  or  in  court  pageantry  old 
or  new,  or  masqueraders  at  a  Boman 
carnival,  made  so  strange  and  gay 
a  spectacle.     The  dingy  little  street 
blazed  with  the   dazzling   colours 
of    their  garments,   which,  whilst 
bright  as  dyes  could  make  them,  and 
fashioned  into  fancifullest  shapes, 
were  yet  without  a  shade  of  glaring 
vulgarity  or  grotesqueness. 

The  two  brides,  who  were  young, 
fresh-coloured,  and  pretty,  were 
dressed  exactly  alike,  and,  as  the 
gala  costume  of  Plougastel  is  quite 
the  most  curious  in  Brittany,  I  wiU 
try  to  describe  it  accurately.  They 
wore  then  the  Egyptian  cofjf«re 
before  mentioned,  the  principal  fea- 
ture of  which  is  the  long  side  lappet, 
and,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
of  fine    cambric,   and    exquisitely 
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clean— jackets  of  brightest,  softest, 
moss-coloured    gold    green    cloth, 
and  of  the  daintiest  slubpe,  showing 
embroidered  undervest  of  dark  blae 
clotb,  white    sleeves    and    chemi- 
settes, with  indescribable  arrange- 
ments of  skirts  and  petticoats,  so 
worn  as  to  show  different  coloured 
underskirts   above  and  below,  the 
prevailing  colours  being  violet,  crim- 
son, and  orange ;  gay  red-and-gold 
morocco  slippers  were  worn  under 
the  wooden  sabots,  and  sleeves,  vest, 
and  skirt  were  all  elaborately  and 
tastefully  trimmed   with    silk  and 
gold  braid.     The  dress  of  the  elder 
women  was  soberer — ^petticoat  and 
Test  of  rich  dark- violet  cloth,  with 
gay  border,  dark  green  vest  with 
open  sleeves,  and  large  white  collar 
covering  the  front  of  the  chest  like  a 
corselet.     And  now  for  the  men. 
A  broad- brimmed  black    felt     hat, 
perhaps     a     yard     in      diameter, 
trimmed  with  braids  of  all  colours, 
and  tasselled  ends  ;  jackets  of  the 
same  coloured  green  cloth  as  that  of 
the  brides ;  embroidered  vest,  brown, 
yellow,  or  blue,  as  the  case  might 
be;  crimson  waist  sashes,  and  full 
black  Turkish  trousers,  the  latter 
feature  in  this  costume    being  an 
innovation.       Even  in    Plougastel 
the  tendency  of  costume  is  to  modi- 
fication,  and  future  travellers  may 
not  long  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  rustic  pageant  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe  accurately. 
The  wedding  feast  was  to  take  place 
at  two  o'clock,  and  meantime  the 
guests    were   amusing    themselves 
with  gossip  here  and  there.     One 
of  the  bridegrooms  was  a  tall,  fine, 
handsome  young  fellow;  but  only 
the  women  made  friends  with  us, 
and,  before  taking  leave,  we  were 
compelled  to  enter  the  dirty  little 
atiberge  and  drink  the  health  of  the 
newly-married  couple  in  very  nasty 
wine.    These  people  are  said  to  be 
rich,  and  rough  in  their  ways,  be- 
lundhand,  even  in  Brittany,  as  far 
tt  comfort  and  decencies  go.     They 
are  said  to  eat  like  the  Arabs,  out 


of  one  dish;  and,  after  seeing  the 
dingy  little  place  in  which  this 
superb  assemblage  met — for  such  a 
term  is  not  too  strong  to  apply  to  the 
finest  cloth,  the  daintiest  linen,  and 
the  richest  braid,  all  of  which  they 
wore — I  could  believe  anything. 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  see 
at  Plougastel  besides  the  costume, 
— a  curious  old  Calvary,  unique 
in  this  the  land  of  uniqueness. 
The  crucified  Saviour  is  in  the 
middle,  with  the  two  thieves  on 
either  side,  and  below,  on  various 
levels  or  stages,  are  represented 
in  green  granite  stone  the  events 
of  the  Life  and  Passion,  the  figures 
— ^there  are  two  hundred  in  all — 
being  curiously  lifelike,  odd,  and 
homely.  On  the  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem, Jesus  Christ  is  preceded  by 
Breton  peasants  in  medieeval  cos- 
tumes, with  the  old  musical  instru- 
ments of  Armorica — bagpipe,  tam- 
bourine, and  musette,  the  only  ones 
now  seen  in  the  country ;  and  there 
is  much  rude  pathos  in  design  and 
execution,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
amount  of  artistic  power.  It  is 
quite  possible,  as  a  writer  on  this 
subject,  himself  a  Breton,  says, 
that  love  of  country  rather  than 
ignorance  actuated  this  anachronism, 
just  as  another  Breton  writer — the 
collaborat«ur  of  La  Tour  d'Au- 
vergne,  in  his  work,  Origines 
Oanloises — affirms  that  the  Celtic 
language  was  that  of  our  primi- 
tive forefieithers,  and  that  Adam 
and  Eve  spoke  Breton  in  Paradise. 

Above  these  dramatic  arrays  of 
statuettes,  all  carved  in  the  grey 
Kersanton  granite,  so  plentiful  in 
Brittany,  the  three  crucifixes  stand 
out  boldly.  Those  of  the  Saviour 
and  the  good  thief  are  surmounted 
by  angels,  that  of  the  wicked  thief 
with  a  winged  demon.  All  kinds 
of  fanciful  symbolization  are  used 
to  heighten  the  effect ;  and  nothing 
but  a  series  of  photographs,  which 
I  believe  is  not  to  be  had,  would 
give  an  accurate  idea  of  this 
primitive  and  interesting  work  of 
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znedueval  art.  Of  all  the  Calvaries 
in  Brittany,  this  is  the  most  curious 
and  elaborate,  and  on  no  account  is 
it  to  be  missed.  The  date  assigned 
is  1602,  which  seems  hardly  to 
Tvarrant  the  title  of  mediaaval,  only, 
as  some  one  has  said,  '  The  middle 
ages  lasted  longer  in  Brittany  than 
elsewhere ' — an  assertion  borne  out 
by  the  histoiy  of  its  ecclesiastical 
architecture  throughout  the  country. 
There,  are  several  churches  near 
Plongastel  worth  seeing,  but  a  short 
autumn  day  did  not  admit  of  this, 
as  much  time  is  lost  in  waiting  for 
the  ferry-boat.  The  fair,  too,  was 
a  curious  sight,  but  spoiled  by  the 
atrocious  treatment  of  the  animals. 
Never  shall  I  forget  what  a  spec- 
tacle was  presented  in  the  open 
market-place  and  at  the  ferry. 
Lying  on  the  ground  like  bunches 
of  carrots,  tied  by  the  four  feet  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  could  not 
stir,  tortured  in  a  hundred  w^ays  by 
the  boys  who  had  charge  of  them, 
were  hxmdreds  of  calves  a  few  days 
old  only,  half  dead  with  hunger  and 
ill-treatment ;  whilst  pigs,  cows,  and 
sheep  were  hardly  better  served. 
'G'est  ik  manger,'  said  the  nice- 
looking  woman  who  had  conducted 
me  to  the  bridal  party,  when  we  re- 
monstrated with  her.  Such  bru- 
tality as  we  saw  shown  to  these  help- 
less little  creatures,  the  calves,  which 
were  there  in  large  numbers,  I  shall 
never  remember  without  horror. 
When  a  market  cart  came  up,  they 
were  thrown  out  on  the  ground 
exactly  as  if  they  were  stones  or 
potatoes;  and  it  was  the  same  at 
the  landing-place  of  the  ferry. 
So  sickening  was  the  sight  that  we 
were  thanHul  to  get  away,  and 
not  a  dozen  weddings  or  Calvaries 
would  have  stopped  us.  Yet,  the 
little  peninsula  of  Plougastel  would 
deserve  a  much  longer  visit.  Its 
scenery,  mixed,  pastoral,  and  savage, 
of  which  the  walk  to  the  ferry  only 
affords  a  glimpse,  is  romantic  in  the 
extreme.  The  souther^  coast  offers 
a  fruitful  soil,  lightly  covering  the 


volcanic  rocks,  and  delicious  cU«> 
mate ;  and  here  are  cultivated  in  the 
open  air,  early  strawberries,  melons, 
green  peas,  and  other  choice  produce 
tor  the  Brest  markets;   whilst  on 
the  north  side  is  a  mere  rocky  wasta^ 
where  sheep  find  but  scanty  herb- 
age, and  the  bustard,  sparrowhawk, 
and  grey    crow  build   their  nests; 
The  population,  6,000  in'  number, 
possessing  a    commune    of    4,628 
hectares,  is  said   to    be    rich,  smd 
consists    half    of    fishermen,  half 
of    cultivators.      Many     varieties 
of    shell-fish     are    found     here ; 
shrimps  are  abundant,  and  oyster- 
beds  also   exist  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood ;  indeed,  the  principal  charac- 
teristic of  Breton  fare  is  the  great 
variety    of  excellent   fish,   such  a 
luxury  in  inland  places.   The  shady, 
winding  lane  leading  down  to  the 
ferry  reminded  me  of  Devonshire ; 
whilst  the  fantastic  pile  of  rocks, 
rising  beyond  on  either  side,  a  little 
resembled  those  of  Tunbridge  Wells, 
though  on  a  far  larger   scale.    It 
strikes  a  stranger  oddly  that  this 
rustic,  home-like  lane,    not  a  mile 
long,  should  divide  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  a  .people  utterly  unique, 
historic,  and  mysterious.     The  ex- 
perience is  oertainlyone.of  themost 
surprising    of  the  many  surprises 
that  meet  you  in  Brittany. 

The  fishermen  and  fisherwomen. 
for  we  saw  many,  have  a  look  o£ 
extraordinary  health  and  muscular 
form  about  them,  and  the  Breton 
here  sounds  a  strange  and  harsh 
Jumble  of  uncouth  words.  The  per- 
petual *  Ja,  ja,'  recalling  the  '  Ja,  ja* 
of  the  Germans,  and  other  familiar 
gutturals,  greet  the  ear.  The  amount 
of  talking  got  through  by  these 
people  is  astounding. 

The  afternoon  was,  if  possible, 
more  southcm4ike,  glowing,  and 
delicious  than  the  morning,  and  I 
walked  on  in  advance  of  the  car- 
riage, looking  back  frequently  at 
the  lovely  picture  behind  me ;  ame- 
thystii\e  hills  shutting,  in  a  ck«, 
blue  bay,  on  the  suri'ace  of  winch 
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2aj  fishing  boats  with  rich  brown 
sails,  'motionless  as  painted  ships 
upon  a  painted  ocean/  It  seemed 
hard  to  believe  that  the  peace  and 
poetrj  of  such  a  sceoae  should  be 
spoiled  by  the  barbarities  I  have 
JQst  alluded  to ;  and  being  in  that 
frame  of  mind  when  it  seems  im* 
possible  to  help  making  an  effort, 
however  Quixotic,  on  behalf  of  the 
oppressed^  I  said  to  myself  when 
I  saw  a  priest  advancing  towards 
me, '  Here  is  an  opportunity.  He  is 
sorely  the  core  of  Plougastel.  I 
will  speak  to  the  cure.'  Advancing 
very  pohtely  and  appealingly,  I  said 
to  him  in  French,  'Monsieur  le 
GoT^,  I  am  an  English  traveller, 
and  have  just  visited  Plougastel.  *  It 
is  &ir-day,  and  I  assure  you,  in  all 
my  travels,  not  even  in  Egypt,  or 
among  the  Anibs  of  Algeria,  have 
I  witoessed  such  reckless  cruelty 
to  animals.  Preach  to  these  poor 
people,  M.  le  Cure,  on  this  sub- 
ject They  will  listen  to  you. 
Defendez-leur  ce  peche.'  '  Madame,' 
answered  the  priest,  a  middle-aged, 
florid,  and  not  ill-natured  looking 
man-^'all  that  you  say  is  true; 
these  people  are  cruel  to  their  ani- 
mals, and  the  law  forbids  it,  3fat>, 
pardon;  ce  n^est  pae  un  peche,  (It  is 
no  sin.)'  '  Not  a  sin,  M.  le  Cure,* 
I  said,  '  to  torture  the  innocent  ani- 
mals, that  God  has  sent  to  minister 
to  our  use  and  comfort  ? '  But  he 
stood  to  his  text :  '  The  law  forbids 
it)  hut  it  is  no  sin.' 

Next  day  I  started  for  Morlaix,  the 
birthplace  of  that  charming  venter, 
£mile  Souvestre,  and  of  General 
Moreau,  the  indomitable  adver- 
sary of  Buonaparte  and  of  Albert 
le  Grand,  '  le  Froissard  des  moines 
Armoricains,'  the  patient  and  ro- 
mantic chronicler  of  the  life,  acts, 
and  death  of  Breton  saints.  His 
book  is  to  be  found  in  the  public 
library  at  Nantes,  and  may  be  com- 
mended to  all  who  are  likely  to  live 
a  hundred  years,  but.  otherwise  a 
ftw  extracts  are  preferable. 

The  bit  of  railway  between  Ian- 


demeau  and  Landivisian,  is  cut 
through  scenery  like  the  Tyrol — 
jagged  rocks,  pine-clad  heights, 
wide  hills  not  covered  with  the 
tawny  purple  and  faded  gold  of 
heather  and  gorse,  all  bright  and 
gleaming,  despite  a  cold  grey  sky 
and  storms  of  rain  after  a  bright 
unclouded  morning.  There  was 
every  conceivable  shade  of  red, 
yellow,  and  green  in  these  wooded 
ravines,  sweeps  of  moor,  or  LandeSf 
and  deep- dipping  valleys,  with 
brawling  mountain  streams  rush- 
ing through  their  midst.  Over  the 
dark  western  hills  lay  a  bright  band 
of  dazzling  gold,  where  the  sun  had 
set ;  all  else  was  cold,  grey,  sombre. 
Morlaix  must  be  charming  in 
summer  time.  It  is  like  two  MaJ- 
verns  put  together;  the  town  lying 
in  a  narrow  valley,  shut  in  by  lofty 
hills  and  woods,  amid  which  peep 
white  villas  with  pleasant  and  beau* 
tiful  effect.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  town  itself  is  an  odd 
jumble  of  houses,  churches,  river^ 
bridges,  gardens,  shut  in  by  green 
hills.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much 
the  surroundings  or  tout  ensemble  of 
Morlaix,  beautiful  as  it  is,  with 
running  waters  and  hanging  woods, 
and  terrace  upon  terrace  of  sunny 
sward,  that  strike  the  stranger, 
but  Morlaix  itself.  No  words  can 
give  any  idea  of  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  narrow  streets,  noisy  all 
day  long  with  the  clattering  of 
sabots,  and  animated  in  a  qniet, 
dead  alive,  dreamy  sort  of  way. 
The  houses  are  built  with  one  storey 
overlapping  the  other,  so  that  the 
upper  of  two  placed  opposite  each 
other  nearly  meet,  all  embellished 
with  stained  wooden  framework, 
and,  in  some  cases,  with  stone  cor- 
nices, representing  grinning  de- 
mons, saints,  bag-pipe  players,  or 
heraldic  devices.  The  lower  part 
of  the  house  is  open  in  the  daytime, 
and  forms  a  kind  of  bazaar  like 
those  of  the  East,  the  head  of  the 
proprietor  just  peeping  above  th^ 
piles  of  bright  coloui^  cloth  or  other 
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goods.  For  bnght  colours  abound, 
lighting  up  the  narrow  dusky  streots 
and  dull  autumn  dajs ;  and  the  cos- 
tume  has  a  quaintness  of  its  own, 
the  women's  being  distinguished  by 
a  cap  hanging  down  on  the  back, 
something  like  the  night-caps  worn 
by  our  grandfathers. 

There  was  little  to  detain  me  at 
Morlaix,  and  the  days  were  getting 
shorter  and  shorter,  so  I  hastened 
on  to  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  '  the  utmost 
limit  of  my  farthest  sail  *  in  Finistere. 
The  drive  thither  from  Morlaix  made 
me  realise  that  I  was  approaching 
the  Land's  End,  the  Finis  terrce,  of 
France.  From  my  seat  in  the  coupe 
of  the  rumbling  old  dih'gence,  which 
goes  at  a  pace  of  two  miles  and  a 
half  an  hour,  I  had  a  good  view  of 
the  country  we  passed  through ;  at 
first,  monotonous  stretches  of  heath 
and  moorland,  with  occasional 
patches  of  &ir]y  cultivated  ground 
and  farmsteads,  or  a  chateau  stand- 
ing  in  wide-stretching  parks,  at 
some  distance  from  the  road.  As  we 
got  farther  on,  the  scene  grew 
wilder  and  more  solitary :  on  either 
side  lay  dreary  brown  wastes,  the 
white  roads  cutting  them  at  right 
angles  now  and  then,  and  winding 
through  the  sombre  heath  and  brush- 
wood, but  adding  to  the  dreariness. 

Market-cartfl  met  us,  jogging 
•slowly  towards  Morlaix ;  everybody 
greets  us,  or  rather  the  diligence, 
courteously — the  men  raising  their 
hats,  the  women  even  stopping 
their  roadside  washing  to  say 
Good-day.  Beggars  abonnd,  and 
lie  in  wait  for  the  diligence, 
springing  out  Tipon  us  whenever  we 
stop.  There  is  an  open,  indepen- 
dent, and  manly- bearin{^  look  about 
the  country-folks,  which  bears  out 
their  reputation  for  pride  and  dig- 
nified character. 

The  first  impression  of  St.  Pol  de 
L6on  stands  out  alone  amid  my  ex- 
periences of  foreign  travel.  I  can 
remember  nothing  so  unique,  so 
solemn,  so  melancholy,  and  so  majes- 
tic.    Far  off,  rising  statelily  above 


wide  brown  plain,  barren  shore,  and 
silvery  sea,  you  see  the  twin  spires  of 
St.  Pol,  and  near  it,  but  towering 
far  above,  the  airy,  glorious  tower 
of  the  Creizker,   so   celebrated  in 
Breton    legend  and  song,  and  so 
deservedly  the  boast  of  the  conntiy 
of  L6on.       Slowly  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  scene  are  made  oat— 
the  little  town  clustered  around  the 
gracious  Cathedral,  the  gardens  and 
fields  stretching  to  the  sea,  and  the 
Creizker  crowning  all,  its  light  yet 
solid     spire,     pierced    with    star* 
shaped  openings,  letting  in  the  day. 
'Were    an    angel    to   come  fix)m 
heaven,'   writes   a  Breton  author, 
'  he  would  alight  on  the  Creizker 
before  setting  foot  on  Breton  soil,' 
is  one  of  the  hundreds  of  sayings 
about  this  masterpiece  of  architec- 
ture. 

The  town  itself  is  primitive,  me- 
lancholy, antiquated.  White-robed 
nuns  shuffle  about,  not  even  looking 
up  at  the  diligence — the  only  link 
connecting  St.  Pol  de  Leon  with  the 
great  world'^stately-looking  pea- 
sants, staJwart,  dark-complexioned, 
and  broad-built,  dressed  in  black 
with  broad  purple  waist-sashes,  raise 
tboir  hats  to  the  driver  gravely; 
toil-worn  weather-beaten  women,  in 
black  dresses  and  white  headdresses, 
nod  at  us  from  their  washing  by 
the  rivulet  at  their  front  door. 
There  is  no  more  movement  in  this 
little  mediaeval  town  than  in  a 
plague-struck  city;  no  sound  of 
wheels,  no  noise  except  the  clatter- 
ing of  sabots  in  the  unpaved  streets; 
no  gas  to  light  the  way,  but  lan- 
terns slung  across  on  ropes ;  no  ladies 
and  children  walking  in  fashionable 
or  rather  modern  dress,  only  nuns 
and  priests  and  staid-looking  conn- 
try  folks  with  a  Spanish  look  of 
haughtiness  about  them,  a  Spanish 
picturesqneness  in  their  dress. 

From  my  window  in  the  hotel  I 
have  a  strange  weird  prospect  with 
some  homely  and  cheerful  features 
near  at  hand.  Close  undemeath 
and  stretching  far  back  is  a  lupg» 
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fruit,  flower,   and  vegetable    gar- 
den, where   to-day,  the    30th    of 
October,  a  few  splendid  red  lilies 
are  still  in  blossom,  fuchsias  also, 
vitH  chrysanthemums    in  plenty, 
and  birds  singing  in  the   bushes 
as  if  it  were  summer.      It  is  five 
o'clock   in   the  afternoon,  yet   so 
mild  and  soft  is  the  air  here  that  I 
sit  with  my  windows  open.      The 
day  has  been   grey,    but  with    a 
lastronsness  in   the  purple  clouds 
which  are  just  now  burnished  with 
a  sunset  glow;  the  rich  ripe  gold 
tinging  dark  blue  sea  and  distant 
islets  and  low-lying  hills.     A  g^oup 
of  dark  stately  sea  pines  rises  to 
the  left,  towering    over    all    and 
breaking  the   monotony  of  wide- 
stretching  lines,    at  this    moment 
the  only  gloomy   feature    of  the 
scaie,  all  else  being   tinted  with 
delicate  orange   and  purple.      My 
hotel  might  be  better,  and  certainly 
might  be  worse.     The  floor  of  my 
room  is  much  like  a  granary  floor 
in  England,  only  grittier  and  dir- 
tier; there  are   no  bells,  and  the 
rata  are  gambolling  in  the  wains- 
cot, like  a  troop  of  schoolchildrec 
fet  out  to  play.     But  the  bed  is,  as 
Mnal,  exquisitely  dean  and  comfort- 
ible;  the  bed  Hnen  being  of  that 
ttceilent   Breton  homespun  which 
KTer  goes  through  the  odious  and 
anwholesome  process  called  in  Eng- 
and  *  mangling/  but,  being  dried 
^  well  aired  at  the  fire,  is  here 
ttJy  folded  before  putting  on  the 
^     We  all  know  what  damp 
tiieeta  are  with  ns,  and  the  inventor 
f  the  mangle  has  much  to  answ^er 
i>f ;  but  in  Brittany  appearance  is 
■^^rifioed  to  health,  and  you  may 
^Ij  upon    the   somewhat    rongh- 
xiking  bed  linen  being  as  dry  as 
^'^nn  sunshine  can  make  it. 
The   seashore  here,    reached  in 
'eoty  minutes,  reminded  me  of 
iastings  sands  at  low  tide.     There 
^  a  quiet  glow  upon  the  grey 
>Ads,  blue-grey  water,   and  dark 
^  receding  on  either   side.      It 
u  inexpressibly    quiet,  dreamy, 


and  lovely;  but  close  to  the  sea 
were  women  washing  their  linen, 
two  gendarmes  chatting,  and  chil- 
dren playing.  Before  me  lay  the 
mysterious  little  island  called  lie  de 
Batz,  purple  in  the  gathering  twi- 
light, and  far  away  on  the  sands 
were  the  lonely  figures  of  shrimpers 
with  their  nets.  Beturning,  the 
spires  of  St.  Pol  and  the  lofty 
Creizker,  with  its  openings  like 
stars  peeping  out  of  a  dark  night, 
stood  out  grandly  from  amid  the 
wide-stretching  half-Spanish,  half- 
Cornish  landscape. 

The  interiors — as  I  glance  at  them 
on  my  homeward  walk — looked  no 
cleaner  than  those  of  Morbihan. 
Hens  and  chickens  live  with  the 
family,  and  the  cowhouse,  if  cow- 
house there  be,  opens  on  to  the 
general  apartment.  Of  these  in- 
teriors I  shall  speak  more  at  length 
when  describing  the  numerous  pea- 
sant feums  I  saw  near  Hennebont 
and  also  at  Nozay,  in  Loire  Inferi- 
eure.  A  Breton  interior  is  not  an 
object  to  delight  the  eye,  like  those 
of  England  and  Holland.  Admi- 
rable as  are  the  peasants  here  in 
many  respects,  they  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  make  their  houses 
attractive  without  and  comfortable 
within,  and  you  may  look  in  vain 
for  the  well-scrubbed  floors,  pretty 
gardens,  and  trim  dressers  of  a 
Sufibik  cottage. 

Next  morning  was  Sunday,  and  I 
awoke  to  the  sound  of  birds  singing 
and  beUs  chiming.  The  bright  sun- 
shine and  soft  air  make  it  difi&cult 
to  realize  that  to-morrow  is  the  ist  of 
November.  The  monotony  of  the 
quiet  streets  is  broken  by  the 
cathedral  bells  and  the  bustle  of 
church-going  and  church-gossiping; 
for  an  extraordinary  amount  of  talk 
goes  on  before  and  after  service, 
diversified  with  hot  cofiee,  chestnuts, 
cakes,  and  fruit,  in  which  the  ven- 
dors must  do  a  considerable  amount 
of  business.  Early  in  the  morning 
crowds  had  gathered  round  the 
Cathedral,  the    men    scrupulously. 
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dressed  in  broad-brimmed  felt  hats 
with  hanging  streamers,  short 
jackets  and  ordinary  trousers  of 
fine  black  cloth,  the  jackets  embroi- 
dered, an  open  waistcoat  trimmed 
with  many  rbws  of  buttons,  and 
broad  nob  sashes  round  the  waist, 
of  deep  purple  or  bright  blue  French 
merino;  the  women  no  less  scrupu- 
lously and  soberly  attired  in  black, 
only  relieved  by  white  mob-caps. 

As  I  drove  to  Hosooff,  we  met 
numbers  of  pedestrians  trudging 
towards  St.  Pol  in  time  for  mass, 
all  saluting  ns  with  grave  polite- 
ness. My  driver,  who  could  speak 
scant  French,  and  who  carried  his 
Sunday  clothes  with  him  to  Boscoff, 
where  he  put  them  on,  and  went  to 
church  as  smart  as  any,  was  a 
type  of  the  L^onnais — reserved, 
dignified^  courteous,  a  striking  com 
trast  to  the  gay  and  garrulous 
people  of  Quimper.  We  drove  amid 
a  succession  of  fertile  fields  and 
gardens ;  these  artichoke  and  aspa- 
ragus beds  suppljiug  the  early 
London  markets.  The  soil  here  is 
extraordinarily  productive,  and  its 
produce,  notably  potatoes  and  early 
vegetables,  are  carried  to  all  parts, 
the  choicest  being  sent  to  England. 
Flower-gardens  are  fou»d  at  Ros- 
cofi^,  a  sleepy  little  little  port,  with 
a  quaint  old  church,  and  an  inde- 
scribable look  and  feeling  of  Corn- 
wall about  it.  The  air  is  so  soft 
and  warm  that  one  wonders  a  great 
health  resort  has  not  sprung  up 
here,  where  surely  even  sickly 
people  might  live  to  be  centenarians 
— if  they  did  not  dio  of  ennui. 

The  church  was  so  crowded  that 
I  could  not  find  standing  room,  so, 
finding  a  friend's  friend  at  home,  I 
had  a  long  talk  with  him  instead 
of  listening  to  a  sermon.  He  was 
a  doctor,  learned,  a  scholar,  and  a 
musician,  who,  after  travelling  all 
over  the  world,  had  retired  with 
characteristic  Breton  love  of  conn* 
try  to  pursue  his  studies  and  his 
avocation  at  this  truly  Finis  ieirw, 
or  World's  end. 


*  You    must  cross   over  to  the 
He  de  Batz  in  time  for  sftemoon 
service,  and  see  the  "DraideaBes,' 
he  said.     '  These  people  are  qaitc 
unlike  any  other  in  Brittany,  and 
well  worth  studying,  only  yon  want 
days    instead    of   hours  for  that. 
They  go  to  mass  and  are  called 
Catholics,  but  their  religion  is  still 
Druidism.      They  are  exceedingly 
courteous  to  strangers,  but  as  ik&j 
do  not  speak  a  word  of  French,  it 
is  a  great  drawback  to  interconrse. 
This  courteousness  and  great  affa- 
bility characterises  the  Phoaniciaa 
races,  which  they  greatly  resemble. 
You  must  carefully  examine  their 
physiognomy  at  vespers  this  after- 
noon.'     Many    other    interesting 
things  the  doctor   told  me  fHomX 
the  people  of  the  He  de  Batz  (whom 
ho  supposes  to  be  the  descendants 
of  a  Phoenician  colony)  and  their 
ways,  and  I  was  only  sorry  that  time 
did  not  admit  of  a  longer  stay.   1^ 
fine  weather,  I  am  sure  many  weeks 
might  profitably  and  agreeably  be 
spent  hero.     The  hotel  looked  com' 
fortable,  the  climate   seems  to 
deliciously  soft  and  mild,  and  ii 
people  have  a  frank  pleasant  beari 
ing  and  an  xmcommon   share 
good  looks — dark  hair  and  eyes, 
complexion,  and  good  features, 
is  rare  to  see  an  ugly  face  in  tl 
parts. 

Whilst  waiting  for  the  mail-W 
which  in  its  turn  waited  for 
mails,  I  strolled  down  to  the 
hour,  where  are  to  be  found  in  plei 
those  exquisitely  lovely  shells,  wil 
rainbow  and  pearl  linings  and ' 
grey  exteriors,  sold  largely  in 
land,  and  many  others  equally 
namental  of  a  smaller  kixid.    B^ 
coff  is  resorted  to  for  sea-bathid 
in  summer,  and  its  littie  port  dw 
considerable  business  with  £nglai^ 
in  the  way  of  fruit  and  vegetable^ 
Two  melancholy  pihges  in  Eng]M 
history     are    connected    with    i 
Here  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  land< 
when  a  child  of  five  years  old,  € 
her  way  to  Franc^,'  and  founded 
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little  dbapel,  now  in  rains;  and 
here  also  landed  the  Yonng  Pre- 
tender, having  forcnnatelj  evaded 
the  pnrsnit  of  English  privateers 
after  Cnlloden. 

The  churchy  like  manj  others  in 
this  part  of  Pinistere  and  the  Cdtes 
da  Nord,  has  a  pagado-like  tower, 
whilst  inside  the  sky-bine  ceiling, 
wi&  TsfaB  of  vanlting  picked  ont  in 
red  and  gold^  and  in  the  chancel 
vith  gold  stars,  has  a  rich  and  fan- 
cifal  effect.  These  chnrches  are 
orach  alike,  and  the  carions  ossn^ 
tties  in  the  chnrchyard  are  charac- 
teristic of  them. 

The  crossing  to  the  He  de  Batz, 
vhick  Jocks  inviting  this  clear 
snony  day,  is  a  trifle ;  but  at  low 
tide,  when  you  have  to  walk,  or 
rather  wade,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
sale  across  the  wet  sands  and 
rocks,  yon  require  boots  of  the 
very  thickest  description.  To  be 
on  the  sea  on  such  a  day  was 
delicknis,  and  the  unclouded  blue 
sky,  deep  purple  waves,  and  burnt- 
sienna  rocks  made  up  a  glowing 
picture.  In  the  little  mail-boat 
were  about  a  dozen  passengers,  aH 
talking  Breton  as  fast  as  they  could. 
There  was  one  of  the  so-called 
^  Bruidesses,'  or  women  of  the  He 
de  Batz,  among  them,  very  yonng 
^lon^  she  wore  a  wedding  ring, 
who  very  modestly  put  on  the 
shoes  and  stockings  she  had  wisely 
tiken  off  to  get  down  to  the  boat. 
She  was  a  pretty  brunette,  and  her 
kwk  of  physical  strength  and 
sxmzial  spirits  was  delightful  to 
see.  Her  dress  was  severely  simple 
sod  inexpressibly  di^ified — gown 
«f  the  softest,  finest  black  French 
iacrino,  made  with  a  plain  artistic 
Airt,  «cmpulously  white  linen 
«ader-vest  with  embroidered  collar 
«nd  deeves,  and  a  hood  of  creamy 
white  cashmere,  so  spotless,  soft, 
-and  grseefal  that  a  duchess  might 
hare  put  it  on  to  go  to  the  opera. 
-Aj^Ted    at    the    island,    w^   saw 


crowds  of  women  and  children -ill 
this  costume,  and  men  whose  looks 
betokened  their  seafaring  life— ^H 
the  men  are  sailors  here,  whilst  thd 
women  cultivate  the  soil — hastening 
to  vespers,  the  men  loitering  out* 
sid^  the  church  till  the  last  moi 
ment,  as  is  the  fashion  in  Englisk 
oountry  places.  Inside,  the  con- 
gregation presented  So  strange  an 
appearance  that  it  was  difficult  t6 
believe  we  were  not  assisting  at 
some  solemn  ceremony,  instead  of 
an  ordinary  Sunday  service.  There 
was  not  a  bit  of  colour  in  the 
church  except  a  gay  baby's  hood ; 
the  assemblage  of  black-robed, 
white-hooded  women,  looking  more 
like  a  concourse  of  nuns  than  ordi^ 
naiy  country  folks,  and  the  black 
dress  of  the  men,  when  they 
entered,  did  not  relieve  •  the  mono^ 
tony.  The  prevailing  characteristics 
of  this  curious  and  mysterious 
population,  hardy  sailors  and  no 
less  hardy  women  farmers,  seemed 
to  me  physical  strength,  honhomw^ 
and  animal  spirits,  but  of  cours6 
thoy  require  to  be  known. 

Many  interesting  experiences 
might  doubtless  be  gathered  by 
anyone  versed  in  Breton  who 
should  take  up  his  abode  here  fo^ 
a  time.^  On  the  shore  is  a  rock 
called  Roche  Moloch,  "  Le  dieu  in- 
fanticide des  Ph^niciens,  Moloch 
rimpitoyable,  aurait  eu  done  Ik  son 
autel.' 

My  coachman,  who,  as  I  havs 
before  mentioned,  took  his  Sunday 
clothes  with  him  to  Boscoff  and 
there  put  them  on,  came  in  to  say 
a  prayer  or  two,  then  went  away* 
The  devotion  of  the  devout  Bret<^s 
reaches  its  culminating  point  at 
this  Land's  End,  and  at  St.  Pol  de 
L^n  church-going  seems  the  chief 
business  of  Hfe  with  all  Classes. 

What  can  I  say  that  is  worth 
saying  about  the  twin  glories  of 
St.  Pol  de  L^on  itself— the  Oathe* 
dral  and  the  Creizker  ?     Such  full 


^  See'St.  JlUrt]ii''8 '  Areb^logte  Celtique/  pftrt  4. 
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and  admirable  descriptions  are  to 
be  found  in  other  writers,  that 
another  here  would  be  snperflnons 
and  coald  not  be  original.' 
Perhaps  the  stranger's  first  im- 
pression on  entering  the  Cathedral 
is  one  of  disappointment.  He  will 
find  there  none  of  the  gorgeousness 
which  may  have  dazzled  him  at 
Bnrgos  and  Toledo,  not  even  the 
sombre  richness  of  Nantes  or  the 
lightness  and  Instronsness  of  Qnim- 
per.  All  here  is  cold,  chaste,  classic. 
That  the  interior  has,  however, 
greatlj  suffered  under  the  hand  of 
the  so-called  restaurateur^  may  be 
gathered  from  a  work  of  Emile 
Souvestre,  ^  En  Bretagne,'  written 
many  years  ago,  in  which  he  relates 
his  dismay  at  finding  after  two 
years'  absence,  the  beautiful  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Pol  de  L60D,  which  he 
had  left  so  sombre  and  mysterious, 
its  Arches,  of  greenish  Kersanton 
marble,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
architecture  in  bronze,  suddenly 
transformed  by  the  hand  of  the 
whitewasher  till  it  looked  like  a 
saUe  de  guinguette  or  a  refreshment- 
room  built  a  few  days  since  !  It  is 
the  extreme  beauty  of  its  pro- 
portions and  construction  rather 
than  the  richness  of  its  decoration 
or  its  size,  which  makes  St.  Pol  de 
L^n  pre-eminent  among  the  nu- 
merous beautiful  old  churches  of 
Brittany.  Many  others  are  more 
curious,  and  in  some  respects  more 
interesting,  but  none— excepting 
perhaps  Dol — so  perfect;  and  the 
lovers  of  Gothic  architecture  who 
may  undertake  a  long  journey  to 
see  it  will  be  amply  repaid.  It 
was  finished  in  >  the  golden  age 
of  Gothic  architecture — the  nave, 
spires,  and  side  porch  dating  from 
the  thirteenth,  the  rest  from  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Kor  must  the  extraordinariness  of 
its  site  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
Built  close  to  the  sea,   and  com- 


pletely  isolated  from  the  bastling 
modem    world    by    its    position, 
nothing  can  be  more  strikmg  than 
the  approach  to  it   from  the  dis- 
tance,    or    the  mediaeval  qmetnde 
and  quaintness  of  its  grass-grown 
streets.     The  spire  of  the  Creizker, 
a  word  meaning  centre  of  the  town, 
and  which  has  been  called  the  pride 
of  Brittany,  is  chiefly  remarkable 
from  without,  the  interior  being 
small    and    without    any  especial 
features,  except  the  same  syinbolie 
curve  of  the  nave  so  conspicaons 
in  Quimper  Cathedral.    The  spire 
and  tower  supporting  it  is  a  fewr 
de  force  of  architecture,   resnlting 
in  an  effect  as  striking  as  it  is 
beautiful.     It  is  three  hundred  and 
ninety-three  feet  high,  and  thoog^ 
built  of  the  dark  greenish  Kersantoi 
granite,  so   plentiful  in  Brittany, 
and  so  much  used  in  bnilding,  is 
wonderfully    light    and   graceful; 
whilst  the  open  work  letting  in  the 
light  affords  one    of  those  happr 
surprises  in  which  genius  of  all 
ages  has  delighted  to  indulge. 

Both  churches  were  as  fall  ai 
churches  can  be  during  service,  anl 
never  for  a  moment  empty;  whiU 
outside  the  Dsual  Sunday's  qnij 
recreation  and  refreshment  wot 
going  on — coffee-drinking,  cake- 
eating,  and  much  talk  and  gossip. 

It  was  with  real  regret  that  1 
left  St.  Pol  de  L6on,  my  M 
halting-place  in  Fimstere.  Ex] 
cepting  for  the  rats  and  the  dirt] 
floors,  my  hotel  was  comfortably 
and  the  pleasant  gardens  at  tin 
back  made  it  homelike.  Itvass< 
warm,  too,  that  I  could  enjoy  sittii^ 
with  open  windows  at  five  o'clod 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  twiligb 
pictures  of  shore  and  sea  aod  dia 
tant  islands  would  be  alternatclj 
glowing,  dim,  or  weird.  I  ^"^ 
too,  that  though  I  had  seen  macft 
much  more  I  must  leave  unseci 
Doubtless,     Finistere     is  greatl 


•  M.  Prosper  M^rim^'s  Voyage  dan$  t  Quest  de  France,  published  forty  yeft«  ago, 
•DC  accurate  and  valuable  account  among  many.    But  it  is,  I  believe,  out  of  pnnt. 
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changed,  and  alas!  impoverislied, 
&om  an  archaBological  point  of 
Tiew,  since  described  forty  years 
ago  by  a  noble  Breton  writer,  the 
Chevalier  de  Freminville,  who, 
equally  with  his  conntryman  Emile 
Souveatre,  deplores  the  wilful  de- 
straction  and  spoliation  going  on 
in  his  native  land.  'The  monn- 
menta  of  ancient  France/  he  writes 
sadly,  *are  at  the  present  time 
eon^ered  in  the  light  of  qnar- 
ries  only,  supplying  materials  for 
building  ready  for  use ;  *  and  any 
one  who  should  now  follow  in  the 
exact  footsteps  of  this  indefati- 
gable  traveller,  whether  visiting 
dolmens  and  menhirs,  feudal  cJid^ 
teaux^  or  noble  churches  and  abbeys, 
would  most  surely  miss  half  the 


antiquities  he  describes.  Finis- 
tere,  like  Morbihan,  was  the  fa- 
vourite land  of  the  Druid,  though 
it  abounds  in  so  many  other  objects 
of  interest  that  most  travellers 
whose  time  is  limited  will  prefer 
to  see  Quimper,  Plougastel,  and 
St.  Paul  de  L6on  at  leisure,  rather 
than  make  hurried  visits  to  twice 
as  many  places.  Travel,  above  all 
other  intellectual  enjoyments,  must 
be  taken  slowly  and  in  small  por- 
tions, since  no  other  kind  of  plea- 
sure or  instruction  so  easily  clog 
the  appetite  and  weary  the  brain. 
Especially  is  this  moderation  to  be 
enjoined  in  Brittany,  where,  in  spite 
of  good  hotels,  some  'roughing  it* 
has  still  to  be  encountered. 

M.  B.-E. 
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rB  steady  increase  of  the  pres- 
sure of  locaj  ta^cation  is  a 
Hiatter  known  to  and  felt  by  most 
of  us.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  de- 
Tote  a  short  time  to  the  examination 
of  the  causes  of  this  increase,  and 
the  probability  of  it's  farther  aug- 
mentation. 

The  actual  amount  of  that  portion 
of  the  national  expenditure  which 
escapes  the  control  of  Parliament  is 
now,  in  round  numbers,  a  third 
part  of  the  total  taxation  of  the 
country.  The  Annual  Beports  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  have 
the  merit  of  affording  much  informa- 
tion as  to  the  incidence  and  the 
distribution  of  local  taxation.  But 
while  much  that  it  was  formerly 
very  difiBcult  to  ascertain  is  thus 
brought  within  the  grasp  of  the 
publicist,  much  more  remains  to  be 
done  before  we  are  presented  with 
a  complete  and  workmanlike  ac- 
count of  the  public  expenditure  of 
the  country.  Details  are  more 
accessible  than  was  formerly  the 
case ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
presentation  of  a  coup  d^ml. 

The  amount  of  the  national  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  1874,  as 
stated  in  the  Parliamentary  returns, 
was  74,928,040?.  But,  in  addition 
to  this  sum,  a  further  amount  of 
32,664,955?.  was  expended  under 
the  head  of  local  taxation.  Thus 
the  total  national  outlay  was  not 
7  5,  but  I  o 7f  millions  sterling.  The 
distinction  between  rates  and  taxes, 
which  allows  of  this  difference  in 
the  mode  of  stating  the  expenditure, 
is  not  greater  than  that  between 
direct  and  indirect  taxation.  The 
results  of  both  these  sources  of 
I'evenue  are  combined  in  the  case 
of  the  taxation  directly  sanctioned 
by  Parliament.  The  incidence  of 
local  taxation  is  almost  exclusively 
direct. 


Another  feature  of  local  taxation, 
to  which  the  legislation  of  the  kst 
few  years  has  given  sew  importance, 
is  the  increase  of  local  debt.  While 
the  total  expenditure  for  the  ksb 
year  under  the  title  of '  Local  Taxa- 
tion '  has  been  32,664,9551.,  tk 
total  amount  raised  by  annual  im- 
posts has  been  only  22,957,031^. 
The  difference  is  .credited,  in  tJie 
Report  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  to  '  other  sources  of  revenne^ 
including  loans.*  As  tolls,  ligk 
dues,  harbour  dues,  and  market 
rents  are  included  only  in  part 
under  the  head  '  Local  Taxation/  it 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain  how  much 
of  this  difference,  amouniing  to 
9,872,045^.,  simply  represents  the 
debt  incurred  during  the  year. 
But  the  increase  of  local  indebted- 
ness,  we  shall  see,  is  a  very  serious 
matter. 

Seven  different  classes  of  local 
authorities  have  been  authorised  k 
Parliament  to  raise  loans  for  various 
purposes.  The  very  titles  of  some 
of  these  bodies — as,  for  example, 
the  Urban  Sanitary  Autiborities— 
show  w^ell  in  how  short  a  space  tbe 
actual  indebtedness  has  been  in- 
curred, and  thus  are  highly  signifi- 
cant as  to  the  future.  Thus,  the 
Urban  Sanitary  Authorities,  esta- 
blished in  1872,  havo  already  bor- 
rowed 6,030,297?. ;  while  1,757 
local  authorities  have  borrowed 
an  aggregate  sum  of  54,548,625/. 
Of  this  nearly  7,000,000/.  has  been 
advanced  by  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners ;  16,000,000/. 
has  been  lent  by  insurance  and 
trading  companies;  and  nearly 
32,000,000/.  has  been  obtained  £rom 
other  sources,  chiefly  private  per- 
sons. But  this  amount  of  onginal 
loan,  which  had  been  reduced  to 
46,773,880/.  by  the  day  when  the 
last  annual  account  was  made  np. 
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bj  DO  means  represents  ilie  totid 
indebtedness  of  the  local  anthorities 
of  England.  Mr.  Purdy,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Statistical  Department  of 
the  Local  GoTemment  Board,  has 
famished  that  Board  with  a  'proxi- 
mate view  of  the  total  indebtedness 
of  the  local  anthorities  of  England 
in  respect  of  loans  in  1873-74-75 
or  thereaboats.'  This  aggregate 
reaches  the  reapectablo  snm  of 
$3,062,0002.  When  we  observe,  in 
another  part  of  the  Beport,  how 
little  actual  progress  has  been  made 
in  sanitary  works,  it  is  clear  that 
^  S3,ooo,oooZ.  is  bat  a  iirst  and 
%  very  small  instalment  of  the  sum 
likely  to  be  demanded  for  local 
loans.  The  total  amount  of  the 
loans  sanctioned  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses since  the  passing  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  in  1848  is 
13,62  7,026Z. 

*  Taidng  the  loans  generally,'  the 
Report  states  (p.  56),  'the heavier 
amounts  were  raised  at  4^  per  cent.' 
This  will  give  an  approximate  an- 
nual amountof  interest  of  3,7  35,  oooZ. 
The  interest  of  the  permanent  Na- 
tional Debt  amounts  to  21,780,028?. 
Thus  the  incidence  of  local,  is  al- 
ready equal  to  1 7  per  cent,  that  of 
Imperial,  debt.  To  the  latter,  how- 
ever, must  be  added  the  farther 
amountof  5,1 73,653^.  in  Terminable 
Annuities.  But  the  very  intro- 
duction of  Terminable  Annuities 
is  a  step  towards  the  redaction  of 
National  Debt,  commonly  so  called. 
That  description  of  National  Debt 
which  comes  under  the  term  local, 
is,  apparently,  only  in  its  cradle. 

The  primary  idea  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  that  of  a 
department  of  the  administration 
which  should  direct  the  warfare  that 
req aires  to  be  continually  waged 
against  the  two  mighty  public  ene- 
mies, poverty  and  disease.  The 
admhiiatration  of  the  Poor-law  is 
thus  their  first  care ;  that  of  the  sa- 
nitary Jaws  the  second.  But  under 
the  shadow  of  their  original  powers 
basgrownupa  set  of  additional  fanc- 


tions,  by  the  exercise  of  which  the 
hand  of  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  now  enabled  to 
exert  a  more  sensible  pressure,  in 
every  parish  throughout  the  country, 
than  that  of,  perhaps,  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  And  when 
we  sec  how  anomalous  is  the  actual 
division  of  responsibility  in  some 
respects,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  re- 
ference of  the  supervision  of  rail- 
ways to  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  land 
and  sea  communications,  exclusive 
of  railways,  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  of  mines  to  the 
Home  Office,  we  shall  find  good 
reason  for  the  existence,  in  almost 
every  Ministry  bat  that  of  Great 
Britain,  of  a  Minister  of  Public 
Works. 

Little  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  expenditure  controlled  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  is  now 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
The  total  expenditure  of  local  taxa- 
tion has  been  divided  under  seven 
general  heads.  The  items  are  as 
follow : 

1.  Protection  of  life  and  pro-    £3,903,241 

perty      .... 

2.  Public  health  and  conye- 

nienco     ....     10,741,470 

3.  Land  and  sea  communica- 

tions      .        .        .'  .  8,663,572 

4.  PrcservHtion  of  lands  .  247,552 

5.  Roliof  of  the  Poor      .  .  8,480,819 

6.  Education  and  religion  .  235,166 

7.  3Iis>;ellancou8    .        .  .  393»i35 


£32,664,955 

Of  these  items,  the  first  is  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  sum  of  623,658^,  borne  in 
the  Parliamentary  budget  under  the 
head  *  Courts  of  Justice.'  There  is 
some  anomaly  in  the  division  of  the 
cost  of  this  branch  of  the  public  scr- 
vice  into  these  two  departments ;  of 
which  the  local  has  more  than  six 
times  the  monetary  importance  of  the 
imperial.  The  third  and  fourth  heads 
are  disadvantageously  disconnected 
from  the  control  of  the  railway 
system,  as  well  as  from  any  super- 
vision of  internal  navigation,  and  of 
docks  and  wharves.    These  matters 
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naturally  appertain  to  the  depart- 
ment of  a  Ministry  of  Public  Works ; 
and  there  are  good  reasons  to  be 
urged  in  behalf  of  the  opinion  that 
the  country  suffers  from   the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  branch  of  the  admi- 
nistration.    The  small  sum  allotted 
under  the  sixth  head  brings  to  mind 
the  absence  of  any  public  audit  of 
the  yery  large  sums  devoted  to  the 
support  of  those  religious  persons, 
buildings,  and  functions  which  are 
of   a    strictly   national   character. 
Private    and    voluntary  payments 
may  not  always  be  easy  to  ascer- 
tain, although  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  these  amounts  must  form 
an  important  item  in   any  sound 
apert^  of  the  moral  and  material 
condition  of  the  country.     But  the 
income  of  the  sole  corporations,  in 
which  capacity  the  beneficed  clergy 
are  regarded  by  the  law ;  and  the  en- 
tire cost  to  the  country  of  education 
and  religion,  so  far  as  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  State ;  ought  to  be 
forthcoming  in  our  annual  budget ; 
or  at  least  in  the  annual  statement 
of  that   national  expenditure  over 
which  the  control  of  Parliamentary 
votes  is  becoming  more  and  more 
illusory. 

Omitting tbe  seventh  item,  consist- 
ing of  little  more  than  i  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  expenditure,  we  find  the 
fifth  head  to  comprise  the  origrinal 
object  of  the  Poor-rate, — ^viz.  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  second  to 
cover  those  functions  which  have 
devolved  on  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  virtue  of  the  various  Acts 
of  Parliament  for  protecting  the 
public  health. 

The  sum  of  8,480,8 19Z.,  which 
was  spent  last  year  in  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  includes  the  five  heads  of 
ordinary  relief,  law  charges  con- 
nected  with  relief  (amounting  to 
24,068  ^),  county  and  borough 
lunatic  asylums,  and  *two  thirds 
of  expenses  partly  connected  and 
partly  unconnected  with  relief.* 
In  those  portions  of  the  Report  and 
Appendix  that  deal  with  these  items 


of  expenditure,  will  be  found  yaln- 
able  infommtion  as  to  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  that  great 
blot  on  the  civilisation  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  pauper  popala. 
tion  of  England. 

To  a  certain  extent  progress  has 
been  made  towards  the  extirpation 
of  this  master  evil.  The  mean 
number  of  paupers  of  all  classes, 
including  children,  at  one  time  in 
receipt  of  relief  from  the  rates  in  the 
year  1874  was  less  than  that  in  any 
year  since  1849,  which  is  the  first 
for  which  the  figures  are  given. 
There  has  been  a  decline  daring 
the  quarter  of  a  century ;  not  a 
steady  decline,  for  the  nnmkrs 
fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  bnt  an 
average  decline.  In  actual  num. 
hers,  indeed,  the  decline  is  bot 
small. 

Thus,  in  i860  there  were  onlj 
17,187  more  paupers  than  in  1874; 
in  187 1  there  were  22,822  more 
paupers  than  in  1864.  In  1849, 1850, 
1863,  1864,  1869,  i87oandi87ithe 
average  number  exceeded  a  million ; 
in  1853,  1854,  i8ss,  1857,  1859, 
i860,  1861,  1873  and  1874  it  fell 
below  nine  hundred  thousand.  Bat 
during  this  period  of  irregular  de- 
crease of  pauperism  the  population 
of  the  country  steadily  increased 
In  1849  it  was  17,534,000 ;  in  1874 
it  was  23,580,000,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  Board.  Thus, 
while  the  total  population  of  Eng- 
land  has  increased  by  six  million 
souls — that  is  to  say,  by  more  than 
a  third — ^the  pauper  population  hai 
actually,  though  slightly,  declinei 
The  percentage  of  paupers,  there-, 
fore,  shows  a  steady  reduction.  lai 
1849  it  was  6*2  per  cent,  of  tha 
population;  in  1874  it  was  only  3*5 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  hi 
the  first  five  years  of  the  quarter  « 
a  century  it  averaged  5*4  per  cent, 
in  the  last  five  years  it  averaged 
4* 1 6  per  cent.  We  have  thns  afl 
ascertained  advantage  of  1*24  pe^ 
cent. ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  proportionate  amount  ol 
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the  panperism  of  tbe  coTrntiy,  by 
nearly  one-fonrtli  part,  in  a  qncirter 
of  a  oentuTj. 

While  referring  to  the  influence 
of  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  on  the  amount  of  panperism, 
the  Local  Gh>yemment  Board  chiefly 
rely  on  the  restriction  of  relief  to 
the  poor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  indoor 
maintenance ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
inmates  of  the  workhonse.  '  The 
beneficial  results,'  they  say,  *  which 
invariably  follow  a  steady  adherence 
to  the  workhouse  system  are  no  long- 
er a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  have 
been  proved  by  long  and  continuous 
eiperience,  and  we  have  the  fullest 
confidence  that  the  same  results 
win  ensne  from  the  adoption  of  the 
system,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  all 
cases."  Closely  connected  with  this 
part  of  the  subject  is  the  suppres- 
sion of  vagrancy.  The  number  of 
vagrants  thronghout  the  country 
has  diminished  by  more  than  one- 
foarth  since  1866  ;  the  numbers  be- 
ing 4,469  on  January  i,  z866,  and 
3,089  on  January  i,  1874.  But  in 
the  metropolis  the  reduction  has 
been  much  more  considerable,  being 
from  1,501  on  the  former  date,  to 
642  on  the  latter ;  which,  however, 
is  37  more  than  in  1873,  when  the 
lowest  point  was  touched.  The 
amount  expended  in  outdoor  relief 
is  still,  however,  nearly  twice  that 
incurred  by  indoor  maintenance. 
The  expenditure  of  the  647  Unions 
in  England  for  the  half-year  ending 
Lady-day,  1874,  was  2,362,036?., 
of  which  843,531  L  was  for  in-main- 
tenance  and  1,518,504?.  was  for  out- 
door relief.  In  the  thirty  Unions 
comprised  in  the  metropolis  the 
expenditure  for  indoor  mainten- 
ance and  outdoor  relief  during  the 
half-year  ending  at  Lady-day,  1874, 
was  395,102?.,  and  the  ^sum  ex- 
pendwl  for  outdoor  relief  alone  was 
151,119?.  A  comparison  of  these 
fi^^res  with  those  denoting  the 
decrease  of  vagrancy  is  instructive ; 
and  tends  strongly  to  support  the 
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arguments  in  favour  of  compelling 
in-maintenance. 

The  '  Administration  of  the  Local 
Government  and  Sanitary  Acts '  is 
reported  on  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board  as  a  separate  matter 
from  the  'Administration  of  the 
Laws  Relating  to  the  Public  Health.' 
Looking  at  the  results  reported 
under  the  former  head,  we  think 
that  their  extremely  moderate  pro- 
portions,  coupled  with  the  division 
above  named,  go  far  to  show  that 
the  original  vice  of  the  sanitary 
measures  of  1872  continues  to  para- 
lyse the  action  of  the  administra- 
iion  as  to  this  essential  part  of  the 
national  welfare.  We  are  told  that 
473,000  nuisances  have  been  re- 
ported and  450,000  abated,  within 
the  year.  Considering  that  even 
so  small  a  matter  as  the  neglect  to 
clean  a  pigstye,  or  the  existence  of 
water  in  a  cellar,  has  been  reported 
as  a  nuisance,  the  suppression  of  a 
number  of  individual  causes  of  com- 
plaint, throughoutBngland,  scarcely 
exceeding  the  number  of  houses  in 
the  metropolis,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  signal  example  of  efficiency. 
The  further  action  of  the  law  m 
this  respect  is  illustrated  by  the 
return  of  the  total  number  of  ap- 
pointments which  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Local  Government 
Board  since  the  passing  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  in  1872.  These 
are  727  Medical  Officers  and  752 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances.  The  sum 
of  26,870?.  has  been  repaid  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  local 
authorities  during  the  year  ended 
September  29  last,  as  a  '  moiety  of 
the  salaries  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health;'  and  a  sum  of  23,187?.  as 
a  moiety  of  the  salaries  of  the  Li- 
spectors  of  Nuisances.  If  we  take 
the  personnel  of  these  two  depart- 
ments to  be  represented  by  the 
number  of  appointments  sanctioned, 
we  find  that  the  average  salary  of 
the  Medical  Officer  is  only  about 
75?.  per  annum,  and  that  of  the 
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Inspector  of  Noisances  little  more 
than  661,  per  annam. 

These  figures  go  yerj  far  to  jus- 
tify the  foal's  that  were  expressed 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1872,  by  some  of  the 
most  consistent  advocates  for  sani- 
tary reform.  That  measure,  it  was 
urged,  was  little  more  than  a  public 
illusion.  It  did  not  really  address 
itself  to  its  professed  object.  It  was 
theoretico-political,  rather  than 
practical  and  sanitary.  It  regarded 
a  great  engineering  question  as  a 
matter  to  be  left  to  the  parish  doctor 
and  the  scavenger.  It  ignored  the 
engineering  requirements  of  the  case 
in  toto,  it  trusted  the  guardian, 
ship  of  the  public  health  to  the  very 
men  whose  chief  object  would  be 
to  keep  down  the  rates.  The  Medi- 
cal Officers  and  the  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances  were  carefully  denuded 
of  any  such  common  organisation 
as  would  give  independent  action 
to  any  one  of  them.  Each  was 
left  to  the  absolute  control  of  the 
local  Board  ;  and  if  his  complaints 
were  neglected,  he  had  no  means 
of  bringing  them  to  the  notice  of 
any  superior  officer  or  authority. 
AH  that  organisation,  or  rather 
organised  non-organisation,  could 
do  to  render  Medical  Officers  and 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances  powerless 
and  useless,  was  carefully  done  by 
the  nseasure  of  1872.  We  may 
trace  the  natural  result  in  the 
present  Report;  as  well  ajs  in  the 
failure  of  the  attempt  to  pass  the 
Bill  for  preventing  the  pollution 
of  rivers  during  the  last  Session. 

Bather  more  than  thirteen-and- 
a-half  millions  of  money  has  been 
borrowed  for  sanitary  purposes 
since  1848.  During  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1874,  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  sanctioned 
the  raising  of  13,338,181^.  by  urban 
sanitary  authorities,  and  of  119,3152. 
by  rural  sanitair  authorities,  by 
way  of  loan.  At  the  same  time 
the  greatest  anxiety  is  mani- 
festedi  in  many  places,  for  defi- 
nite   official    connsel     as    to   the 


best  mode  of  dealing  with  tlie 
pressing  nuisance  of  sewage.  The 
beneficial  action  which  might  be 
expected  from  the  admiuistration 
has  been  paralysed  by  the  mis- 
direction g^ven  to  legislation  in 
1 87  2.  Opposite  and  contradictory 
demands  are  made  on  the  local 
authorities.  They  are  enjoined  to 
remove  offensive  matter  from  habi- 
tations. They  are  prohibited  from 
throwing  it  into  the  rivers.  They 
ask  in  vain  for  advice  as  to  what 
they  are  to  do  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Had  the  PubHc  Health  Act  been 
regarded  as  a  great  engineering 
measure,  demanding  the  constant 
care  and  supervision  of  competent 
professional  men,  this  want  of 
purpose  would  have  been  pre- 
vented.  Much  time,  much  cost, 
and  no  doubt  many  valuable  lives, 
would  have  been  saved  to  the 
country.  As  it  is,  the  last  result  of 
experience  that  has  been  laid  before 
the  public  is  a  return  to  an  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated 
April  I,  1873.  That  return  gives 
Uhe  names  of  boroughs,  local 
boards,  parishes,  and  special  drain- 
age districts,  which  have  throngb 
loans  provided  sewage  farms  or 
other  means  for  the  disposal  of 
sewage  by  filtration  or  precipita- 
tion.' The  returns  in  question 
are  merely  pitchforked  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  without  ad- 
dition, analysis,  or  even  enumera* 
tion.  These  figures  contain,  in- 
deed, very  unexpected  information; 
but  to  extract  tbe  real  outcome  of 
the  return  requires  far  more  intel- 
ligent attention  than  has  been  di- 
rected to  its  construction.  It  shows 
how  little  heed  has  been  paid  to 
this  return,  when  we  find  people  as 
loud  in  their  advocacy  for  sewage- 
farming  as  if  no  statistics  had 
been  compiled  upon  the  subject. 

The  general  outcome  of  our  ex- 
penses, so  far  as  the  return  in  qnes- 
tion  goes,  is  briefly  this.  Twenty- 
five  authorities,  representing  aa 
aggregate  population  of  355,000 
souls,  have  expended  sums  amount- 
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iDg  to  sixteen  shillings,  per  head  of 
that  population,  in  land  and  '^vorks 
for  sewage  farms.  After  all  retams 
haye  been  deducted,  there  has  been 
a  net  cost  of  tenpence  per  head  of 
the  population  in  question  per 
aunum. 

Fifty- six  authorities,  represent- 
ing a  population  of  373,000  souls, 
hare  expended  sums  amounting  to 
6*5*.  per  head  for  the  disposal  of 
sewage  by  filtiution.  The  resulting 
est  has  been  ^d,  per  head  of  an- 
nual cost. 

Twenty-eight  authorities,  repre- 
senting   a    population    of   526,000 
souls,  have  expended  sums  amount- 
ing to  35.  per  head  for   disposing 
of  sewage  by  way  of  precipitation. 
The    resulting  annual  charge  has 
been  under  twopenceji  '8d.)  per  head. 
It  is  thus  clear,  if  any  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  official  return, 
that  the  Local  Government  Board 
hare  for  two  years  and  a  half  been  in 
posseasion  of  information  that  would 
have  been  of  signal  value    to   all 
authorities  that   are  in  doubt  and 
perplexity  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
disposing    of   their    sewage.      We 
CBLXL   trace  no  evidence  of  any  at- 
tempt to    bring    this    information 
before  the  public,  to  present  it  in  a 
concise  form,   or  to   continue  the 
collection  of  facts  of  so  much  im- 
portance.    Large  sums  are,  down  to 
the  present  time,  being  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  the  construction  of 
sewage    farms.     Yet,  from  the  ex- 
periences of  109  distinct  authorities, 
it  results  that  the  great  outlay  for 
this   object  has  cost   nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  the  first  outlay 
for  filtration  works,  and  more  than 
five  times  as  much  as  the  outlay  for 
precipitation  works,  per  head  of  the 
populations    accommodated.       Not 
only  BO,  bnt  the  sewage  farms,  in- 
stead erf  proving  a  profitable  in- 
vestment, have  cost  the  ratepayers 
jnore  than  three  times  the  annual. 
anoonnt  per  head  of  the  filtration 
worlcs,  and  more  than  five  times 
the  annual  amount  per  head  of  the 


precipitation  works.  The  country 
has  the  right  to  expect  that  an 
administrative  department,  which 
superintends  the  administration  at 
once  of  sanitary  law  and  of  local 
government,  should  bring  these 
facts  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
sanitary  authorities,  if  they  be  cor- 
rectly reported,  and  should  explain 
the  actual  state  of  the  case,  if  any 
error  vitiates  the  returns  whicn 
yield  such  results.  Had  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  been  provided  with  a  re- 
sponsible Engineer  for  consultation, 
as  he  is  with  a  Medical  Officer,  this 
state  of  things  would  have  been, 
impossible.  - 

Independently  of  the  sevenfold 
division,  of  which  we  have  given 
an  abstract,  the  local  taxes  have 
been  divided,  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Eeport,  *  under  their 
separate  aspects,  as  non-remunera- 
tive or  as  remunerative  imposts.' 
The  division,  even  if  it  were  intelli- 
gible, is  hardly  a  happy  one.  Poor's 
rate  (in  part),  police  rates  and  tolls,- 
dues  and  rents,  amounting  to  a 
total  expenditure  of  15,987,2652.,. 
'whereof  1 2,464, 364Z.  was  levied 
by  local  taxation,'  are  classed  as 
'  non-remunerative  local  taxation, 
1872-73.'  *  Bemunerative  local, 
taxation'  comprises  highway  rates. 
Metropolitan  Local  Management 
and  Consolidated  rates.  Sanitary, 
School  Board,  lighting  and  watch- 
ing, sewers,  Burial  Board,  and 
Church  rates ;  vaccination  expenses ; 
turnpike,  bridge,  ferry,  market 
and  fair  tolls;  Hght,  pilot,  and  har- 
bour dues;  and  City  of  London 
coal,  wine,  and  grain  duties.  With 
regard  to  the  twenty-two  items  of 
impost,  thus  classified,  it  is  more 
easy  to  admit  their  utility  than  to 
speak  of  them  as  remunerative. 
The  highway  rate  alone  would  seem 
to  have  any  just  claim  to  the  title, 
although  the  adjective  employed  is 
rather  an  ill-adapted  term  for  in- 
timating the  close  dependence  of 
national  welfare  on   good  internal 
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communications.  Bat  why  police 
rates  should  be  called  non-remune- 
rative, and  lighting  and  watching 
rates  remunerative;  why  City  of 
London  and  borough  tolls,  dues, 
and  rents  should  be  returned  in  the 
former,  and  City  of  London  markets, 
and  duties  and  market  and  fair  tolls 
in  the  latter,  we  fail  to  comprehend. 

The  so-called  remunerative  taxa- 
tion amonnts  to  an  expenditure  of 
16,677,690^.,  whereof  10,492,667?. 
was  levied  by  local  taxation.  The 
total  expenditure,  before  stated  at 
32,664,955?.,  is  summarily  described 
as  raised  by  rates  to  the  amount 
of  26,851,469?.;  by  tolls  and  daes 
5*483,685?. ;  and  by  daties  329,241?. 
Of  the  total  22,957,031?.  was  raised 
by  direct  imposts,  and  9,872,045?. 
from  *  other  sources  of  revenue,  in- 
cluding loans.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  multifa- 
rious and  important  group  of  na- 
tional services  are  contemplated  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Go- 
yemment  Board.  With  regard  to 
the  duties  which  formed  the  original 
object  of  the  department,  there  is 
an  undeniable  decrease  in  the  object 
proposed  for  elimination — ^that  is  to 
say,  pauperism.  The  relative  amoant 
of  pauperism  shows  a  steady  de- 
cline, while  the  cost  per  head 
of  indoors  maintenance  certainly 
appears  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  point.  We  calculate  the 
actual  expenditure  on  indoors  main- 
tenance at  1 2 '2 2?.  per  head  per 
annum,  or  56^.  per  pauper  per  week. 
This  is,  of  course,  considering  that 
the  numbers  furnished  on  January  i 
and  July  i  may  be  taken  as  giving 
an  averagefor  the  year.  We  may  take 
this  figure  as  gauging  the  amount 
of  least  possible  resistance  to  death, 
or  minimum  cost  at  which  human 
life  can  permanently  be  maintained 
in  our  climate.  If  reduced  to  the 
anfilysis  of  force-producing,  and 
flesh  and  force-producing,  elements 
of  diet,  we  shall  have  the  minimum 
consumption  of  the  human  machine 
in  England,  when  not  called  on 
to  perform  any  tangible  amount  of 


work.  The  return  is  a  contribntioii 
of  some  importance  to  our  know* 
ledge  of  vital  dynamics. 

In  the  second    great  branch  of 
their  duties,  the  war  against  disease^ 
the  Local  Goiremment  Board  can- 
not yet  be  said  to  have  given  much 
sign  of  rising  to  the  level  of  their 
responsibility.      But    a    step  was 
taken  last  year   which,  no  donbt^ 
was  a  needful  preliminary  for  arrest- 
ing the  deplorable  mismanagement 
inaugurated  by  the  measure  of  1872. 
The  sanitary  laws  are  now  consoli- 
dated,  and  the  very  necessity  of 
the    case    will    sooner    or    later, 
compel  the  Board  to  seek  for  the 
guidance  of  competent  professional 
advice  on  the  yery  important  en- 
grineering  questions  which  press  on 
them  for  solution.  The  final  Report 
of  the    Rivers  Pollution  Comnus- 
sioners  will  but  yery  faintly  tend 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  renewal  of  the  admir- 
able attempt  made   last  Session  to 
check  that  crying  evil,  the  poison- 
ing of  our  streams.     It  might  be 
almost  called  a  specimen  of  chemi- 
cal   dilettantism,    rather    than  of 
practical  engineering.      The  mis- 
chief is  of  the  same   nature,  and 
arises,  in  part,  from  the  same  sonrce, 
as  the  inefficiency  of   the  Act  of 
1872.     It  naturaUy  arises  from  the 
consultation  of  men  of  one  profes- 
sion on  what  is  the  proper  business 
of  those  of  another.     But,  as  in  the 
very  form  of  a  Royal  Commission 
there  is  involved  a  final  digest  of 
the  matters  of  enquiry  by  two  or 
three    minds,    we  obtain,    at  ail 
events,  a  book  full  of  detailed  in- 
formaiaon,  instead  of   a  retnm  of 
the  abatement  of  450,000  nuisances, 
and     the    appointment    of  1,500 
Medical  Officers  and  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances,  at  a  rate  of  pay  con- 
siderably below  that  which  maj  be 
commanded  by  a  journeyman  car- 
penter.    Probably  a  return  tab'ng 
credit  for  such  microscopic  results 
was  never  before  gravely  submitted 
to  the  legislature  of  a  great  empire. 
P.  R.  C. 
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JOHAN   AND   EUREKA. 

A  CANTERBURY  tALR» 

IFTEB  THE  HANNBB  OF  CHAUGEB,  WITH  ALL  THB  LATEST  IMPBOYEMENTS. 

In  Londoan  was  a  youth  of  bye  degree 
Who  therein  tarried  had  for  sesoans  three 
Law  for  to  read  (bat  that  was  alle  mj  eje), 
KeepjDge  his  terms,  hadde  he  kept  jinkes  hje, 
And  throngh  a  vaste  amount  of  chinke  jronne, 
In  larkes  eke,  and  bettes  lost  and  wonne; 
Folfild  of  gamptioun  and  all  seemlinesse 
Johan  he  hight;  no  flat  was  he,  I  gesse. 
And  he  had  been  to  Oxenford  also, 
And  got  through  eke  his  great  and  litel  goo 
Bj  but  a  shave.     Him  rileth  their  teachynge. 
It  duUeth  Johan  old  songs  for  to  synge, 
Such  he  pooh-pooheth — Schooles  orthodox 
Ben  one  and  alle,  saith  he,  in  the  wrong  box. 
He  holdeth  lingoes  dede  and  gone  in  spight ; 
In  the  New  Leamynge  is  this  childes  delight. 
Tweypence  nor  cared  he  for  Theologye; 
Yet  ful  was  he  upon  Philosophye 
Positif,  and  what  Psychologye  they  calle, 
Logike,  Ethike,  and  Science  Natural. 
A  free  thinker  was  Johan  for  the  nones, 
Of  playn  speakynge  he  made  not  eny  bones. 
'Hopeth,*  quoth  he,  'to  seen  all  credoes  shaken 
And  from  all  preestes  sails  the  winde  out-taken, 
Or  e'er  we  goeth  to  Dayy  Jones,  his  locker,' 
Ah,  he  was  one  right  well  up  to  the  knocker! 
Whereof  no  moo.     I  speak  now  of  the  chumme 
Throngh  whom  this  Johan  is  to  grief  ycorae. 
This  seely  chumme,  he  loafeth,  on  a  daye. 
To  Jobanes  chambros — New- Square- ward  they  laye — 
And  ginneth  yarnes  straunger  for  to  spinne 
Than  e'er  afore  were  sponne  in  Lincoln's  Inne, 
Of  a  new  Londoun,  felaws  olepen  *  mystike,' 
And  a  new  school  clept  Spiritualistike ; 
Harpeth  on  eeche  manifestatioun, 
Tables  that  turnen,  tilten  np  and  doun, 
Banjoon  that  soli  pleyn  and  wonder-thynges. 
And  of  none  ende  of  marvellous  rappynges. 
Til  out  sange  Johan,   '  These  ben  awfull  shammes.' 
^Nay,  if  so  be  it  that  I  speke  thee  crammes,' 

**  Ganterbnry  TaIo/  i.e.  a  manrelloiu  icorj.    See  Dean  Stanley's  Memorials. 
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(Quoth  this  poor  seelj  chnmme)  'The  deuce  me  take! 
Cometh  sharp,  wher  my  tale  I  good  shall  make ; 
No  man  am  I  thus  choused  for  to  be; 
Toddleth  we  then,  this  wonder  for  to  see.* 

Same  eve  is  Johan  to  an  hall  conveyed    * 
Where  alle  he  findeth  as  the  chumme  hath  sejde. 
The  glims  they  dousen,  sitte  a  table  rounde, 
Laye  on  their  hands,  and  whistlen  for  the  sounde; 
Nor  longe  in  vayn.     The  table  tilteth  stronge, 
Answereth  when  to-spake,  nor  always  wronge, 
Johan  his  birthday,  rappes  loud  proclaime, 
His  goyernonres  late  uncles  Christian  name. 
What  ailede  him  last  week  when  he  was  ill, 
The  sum  total  of  his  last  tailor's  bille — 
Til  Johan,  for  his  wittes  five  afrayde, 
Biddeth  good-night,  and  straighte  him  scarce  he  mayde. 
But  as  the  seely  long-legs  to  the  flame 
So  cottoneth  Johan  to  this  new  round-game, 
Whereat,  if  once  a  wight  his  fingres  burneth, 
Ful  safe  and  sure  he  to  the  fjrre  retumeth, 
E'er  and  anoon  til  he  fore- diddled  be, 

So  Johan,  schortly,  under  knucklede  he. 
His  thoughte,  his  speech,  ben  alle  of  spirit-shoppe, 
In  for  it  see  him  gon,  neck  eke  and  croppe. 
Now  from  lyke  errands.  Lord,  us  fools  deliver. 
And  alle  by  Johan  wamyng  tak  for  ever. 
Who  goeth  for  his  foot  to  putte  herein 
Never  a  tippe  or  wrinkle  shalle  he  winne. 
Soon  to  all  else  in  lyfe  will  he  be  dead 
And  lose  his  tyme,  an  if  he  kepe  his  head. 
'  Something  within  it,'  thinketh,  '  there  must  be.' 
Forsooth,  mefears,  a  deal  of  chouserie. 
What  should  I  bother  me  to  tell  the  hums 
Of  wrytyng,  spekyng,  floatyng  mediums, 
Of  spirit  spellyng,  spirit-alphabets. 
Pencils  that  liften  them  and  eke  planchettes, 
Slates  wher  fingres  automatik  write, 
Percussif  souns,  seances  derke  and  light. 
Hands  luminous,  bodies  that  come  and  go. 
And  spirit-touches,  voices,  musick — (So 
Spirits  will  clepen  souns  y-raised  upon 
That  cursede  bagpipe,  clcpt  accordion). 
Straunge  influence,  and  levitatioun. 
Liaised  red  letters — informatioun 
Writ  on  a  mannes  arm;  and  clairvoyance 
Cross-questiouns  answrede  straighte,  and  clair-audienoe, 
Flowers  that  come  in  a  cracke  and  melte  away 
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Or  ever  man  '  Jack  Bobynsonn '  may  saje, 

Drnimnes  self-bete,  and  airie  tambourines 

That  flit  like  bats,  and  gadde  about  the  scenes, 

The  shape,  and  eke  the  spirit  photograph. 

Old  birdes  for  to  catch  this  is  the  chaffe. 

Bat  esj  to  bamboozlen  thoagh  they  be 

The  miracle  ofb  ranneth  up  a  tree ; 

Wherof  no  odds  thej  make.     If  sitiyngs  faile. 

Patience  have  they  alway,  and  eke  a  tale. 

One  saith,  '  The  power  was  alle  too  weak  to-night ; 

The  circle  not  y-harmonized  aright.' 

One,  *  'Twas  along  of  the  conditionns. 

Signs  may  not  croppen  np  in  alle  sesouns; 

While  an  the  worst  it  cometh  to  the  worst, 

'Tis  like  enow  the  spirit  was  exhanst.' 
'Egad,'  qnoth  oon,  "twas  th'order  how  we  satte.' 
*We  were  not  aUe  there* — (Yea,  but  what  of  that?) 
'Ah,'  quod  a  thridde,  'hadstow  come  yesterday, 

With  quyte  another  circle.*     *By  the  waye 

'Twas  in  another  room,  more  lyke  to  please.' 
'To-night  yon  medium  is  not  quyte  the  cheese; 

Shutteth  me  up,  it  may  be,  fo^  a  spelle; 

Another  trye,  another  tale  may  telle.' 
Johan,  alack !  is  now  so  far  y-gone 

He  busieth  himself  with  this  alone. 

Thou  duffere,  who  for  elvissch  bre  y-wished. 

How  canstow  let  thee  thus  be  alle  to-dished? 

Oh  Johan,  where  is  thy  philosophye? 

^*^y»  ^y  grete  Jove,  it  is  nat  worth  a  flye. 

Grene  heads  (of  what  societie  felloon) 

Of  gullibilitie  all  length  may  goon. 

With  spirits  now  he  keepeth  companie. 

This  sotted  youth.     Who  gladder  was  than  he? 

Wbb  ever  grigge  or  mcrrie  larke  so  gaye 

As  Johan,  on  one  passyng-fcstive  daye 

When  up  he  tumde  a  tip-top  medium. 

Right  fast  she  hath  him  now  beneath  her  thumbe. 

Eureka,  will  I  clepe  this  personage; 

She  was  a  lady  of  a  certeyne  age-— 

Goode  lookyng  was  she  ne,  I  dare  assert; 

No  rappe  hadde  he  cared  with  her  for  to  flyrte ; 

But  nowise  slave  to  master  never  payde 

So  blind  regard ;  nor  lover  never  mayde 

For  mistress  iayre — alle  were  she  Venus  self — 

Such  havok  of  his  tyme,  his  power,  his  pelf, 

As  Johan  for  Eureka,  under  heaven. 
Of  frendes,  than  himself  more  foolish,  seven, 
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Taketh,  at  Dame  Eureka's  biddynge,  he. 
Ofbe  in  the  dark  thej  sit  for  hoars  three, 
Four  at  a  stretch,  mom,  or,  so  please  her  whimmes 
Syngyng^ — ^7  Georgios!  Johan  sjngeth  hjmnes. 
Til  their  ears  achen  for  the  doggrel  rhyme. 
What  breweth,  fajre  Eureka,  all  this  tymep 
She  in  jon  cupboard  dark,  alle  oute  of  sight. 
Her  hands  and  feet  to-bouud  with  cordes  tight, 
Sleepeth ;  and  if  enduraunce  alio  can  boast 
Still  to  holde  out,  and  not  ^give  up  the  ghost,' 
It,  an  no  sheepes  blacke  (the  men  of  doubt) 
Should  flabbergasten  it,  will  comen  out. 

*'Tis  not  Eureka.    Through  the  darke  I  see 
This  shape  by  halfe  is  not  so  talle  as  she.* 

^  Black  was  her  toggeryc.    Where  should  she  finde 
This  clothyng  white  ? '    *  We  helped  her  to  bind^ 
Some  while  agone.'     Tyme  muste  she  have  to  spende 
For  raisynge  up  this  litel  spirit  friend. 

*  Mimif*  she  hight.     Her  rustling  robe  they  hear. 

''Ha!'  crieth  one.     'Lo!  as  a  toucher  near 
She  whisketh  by.*     *  Now  close  to  where  I  stand — 
This  tyme  she  toucht  me.     Yea,  mefelt  her  hand. 
'Twas  warmissch.'     'Ha!'  quoth  a  third  (how  blest), 

'  She  kist  me.'     Lucklier  thou  than  alle  the  rest. 
Hap  she  may  speke.     Johan,  right  eloquent. 
He  wheedleth  her  in  terms  of  blandishment,  ' 

^Speaketh  up,  Mimi,  lovo;  Gome  hither,  do; — 
Some  tale  unfoldeth — Just  one  worde  or  two!' 
She  gan  oblige.     From  Afric's  coral  straunde 
She  haileth — (English,  though,  can  understaunde) 
By  questiouns  divers  seemeth  much  perplext; 
Lite  of  this  world  she  wot,  less  of  the  next ; 
Her  Afric  lyfe  was  led  so  long  ago. 

'  'Tis  of  the  spirit  world  we  fain  would  knowe 
Wher  dwelle,  how  fare  ye  all?     For  news  we  bume. 
Art  fairly  off— or  pinyng  to  retume  ?' 
Thus  much  will  she  contentcn  them,  nor  more, 
Twies  as  well  off  she  wote  her,  than  before, 
Nor  of  the  spirit-line  is  like  to  tire, 
Nor  for  to  droppe  it  hath  the  least  desire. 

*Wher  was  thine  old  life  ledde?     In  Zanzibar?' 
Quoth  one,  *or  by  Nyanza's  lake  afar? 
The  Busche?     The  Cape?    The  White  Nile  or  the  Blue? 
Coomassie — Abyssinia — Timbactoo  P' 
0  dodgere  artfull!     Leerie  questioner, 
Thinkestow  by  wordes  long  to  flooren  her? 
Look  ye — Spirits  exhauste  of  rest  have  neede 
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And  slopen  ihem  with  all  oonyenient  speede. 
So  mizzleth  Mimi — Longe  sit  they  bereft, 
Then  finde  Eureka— jast  as  she  was  left. 
Their  ways  thej  goon — 'To-morrow  eke,  again. 
We  meete  at  onr  next  seance' — ^Hapless  men! 
No  Circean  encbauntress  needetb  we 
To  sette  an  asses  head  on  such  as  je. 

Swim  they  or  sinken,  smashen  thej  or  thryre, 
Enreka  now  a  roaryog  trade  gan  dryve. 
Her  lackede  none  array,  nor  no  vitaile, 
Of  cash  within  her  pars  she  need  not  faile. 
Nor  that,  than  cashes  self  moro  dear  to  men, 
A  goodlye  fooiyng  with  the  upper  ten. 
Lo  an  unlettered  She,  sprung  from — ^who  knoweth  ? 
To  lordyngs'  house  by  lordyngs*  prayer  she  goeth ; 
If  circles  straunge  she  ope  to  her  fanatik, 
He  to  her  circles  straunge  (aristocratik) 
Gan  ope — At  choicest  tables  dineth  she, 
Goode  is  the  fare,  scrumptious  the  companie. 
Eurekas  manners  wer  no  shakes  great 
Nor  faire  her  form,  nor  we  her  siyle  diEuine  rate 
A  I.    But  a  trew  woman  she,  I  thinke. 
What  is  it  women  love  far  more  than  chinke. 
Than  flnmmerye,  or  feast,  or  doings  gaye  P 
To  lead  the  daunce — ^First  fiddle  for  to  pleye. 
Now  of  this  sporte.  Eureka  hath  none  ende ; 
A  duke,  a  jndge,  a  Father  Reverend, 
Two  ladies  faire,  a  knight  and  eke  a  sage, 
A  packe  of  alle  the  lyonns  of  the  age,  ' 

Have  bounden  them  her  biddyng  for  to  do — 
WhUe  Johan  done  is  he,  right  through  and  through. 
And,  if  so  be  at  times  her  heart  gan  quake. 
She  had  some  moments  rare,  I  undertake. 
And  thus  she  goeth  in  clover  for  to  liven — 
Johan  to  her  and  hers  him  up  hath  given. 
'  Loveth  me,  loveth  mediums  mine,'  his  fadde, 
Till  frendes  vote  him  as  an  hattere  madde. 
With  one,  out  had  he  fallen,  in  an  hu£r. 
Brown  was  a  childe,  metrows,  well  up  to  snuff — 
While  Johan  him  this  marvel  was  relatynge, 

*  How  long  ?'  quod  Brown,  *  doth  Mimi  keepe  ye  waitynge  ?* 
'Dependeth — Times  one  hour,  sometimes  two.' 

*  How  much  ?'  quod  Brown.     '  Myself  the  trick  could  do 
In  less.     'Tis  done,  Egyptian  Hall  within 

In  minutes  twey,  by  Cooke  and  Maskelynne.' 
Johan  now  cutteth  Brown  who  dared  to  scoff, 
And  Brown  hath  sworn  Johan  to  polish  off. 
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For  since  his  pal  to  him  the  shoalder  cold 
Oan  turn,  this  felaw  Brown  a  stroke  f ul  bolde 
Gan  mminaten — *  If  that  a  plarde  it  be 
I  care  mj  friend — If  none,  grim  ghosts  on  me 
Fall  toothe  and  nail,  til  ye  my  sense  have  reft, 
Into  me  pitcheth  spirits,  right  and  left ; 
Blow  me  to  atoms  till  nor  gods  nor  men 
Gonld  not  pat  Brown  together  once  again. 
Sad  though  mine  ende,  it  will  not  be  in  vayn, 
Makyng  the  trbathe  of  spirit  rappyng  playne. 
The  world  (and  eke  his  wife)  I  leave  my  debtor. 
Confoandeth  it— Coald  man  do  more  or  better?' 

So  onto  Johan  is  this  Brown  y-oome. 
'  If  erer  I  changht  about  thy  medium. 
Forgive*  (prayde  he)  *my  hnmonr  erst  hilarioas, 
The  matter  now  meseems  is  passyng  serious. 
Crookes  have  I  read.     Wallace  who  could  resiste  P 
At  thy  next  s^nce  I  would  fain  assiste.' 
Johan  gan  thinke — 'A  great  gun,  ay,  is  Brown, 
And  his  conversioun  right  through  London  town 
Will  make  a  stir — ^It  will  be,  an  it  hap, 
A  spirit  feather  in  the  spirit  cap.' 

Spake  he,  *  Straight  will  I  move  for  thine  admyttynge, 
Eureka  always, — Mind  too — ^permyttinge.' 
They  shaken  hands.     No  sooner  said  nor  done. 
But  passyng  deep  was  Brown,  mistake  is  none. 
The  better  then  his  litel  game  to  pleye 
Court  furious  to  the  spirits  he  gan  pay 
As  he  were  woode.     Of  alle  the  circle  he 
Most  patient,  rapt,  intent,  from  doubtings  free; 
Thau  Johan's  self  the  game  more  fal  upon; 
The  hearte  of  Dame  Eureka  hath  he  wonne. 
To  the  four  winds  mistrustfulness  he  bloweth, 
Mimi  all  dredeless,  at  eeche  sittyng  showeth. 
And,  an  the  medium's  eye  do  not  deceive  her. 
She  counteth  one  more  bigoted  believer. 
(But  God  wot  what  Brown  thinketh  him  in  heart 
Of  the  new  rite  in  which  he  taketh  part.) 
Back  is  he  now  in  Johan's  bookes  goode 
And  hopeth  him  to  bring  from  out  the  woode. 
Th'occasion  ripe;  one  fatefull  evening 
Persones  eight  satte  in  one  magick  ring, 
The  medium  laid,  behind  the  cupboard  door, 
Glimless — Lo!  enter  ghost — all  as  before — 
Iftmt,  'tis  she.     With  fairy  foot  she  cometh, 
Hark — on  piano  now,  a  tune  soft  strummeth — 
They  coaxcn  her — she  gaddeth  up  and  down, 
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Of  ftlle  ihe  eight  she  oottonetli  most  to  Brown. 
She  toacheth  him  ful  oft — toache  her  he  can — 
Oh  woefnl  night!     Oh  traitorous,  heartless  man! 
That  ever  seelj  woman  dost  hegnile 
And  sleeth  with  hand,  nor  oeaseth  for  to  smile — 
Scarce  is  his  sawder  all  too  softe  j-spoke, 
Al  sodejnlj  the  circle  is  to-hroke. 
What  may  this  mmpas  he  P  that  shrieke  of  rage, 
Spirits  to-night  are  out  on  the  rampage. 
Holdes  on  Brown  (thoagh  ghost  like  blazes  fought) 
Like  grim  deth  to  the  Tartar  he  hath  oaught. 
'  Lights,  lights,*  he  yelld — Sure  he  is  borne  away 
By  fiendes  foul,  like  Faustus  in  the  play! 
Up  goth  the  gas.     What  sight  is  this  we  see? 
Brown — in  what  battle  royal  engaged  hath  he? 
His  coat  to*tore,  his  collar  all  awry, 
No  second  ronnde  he  careth  for  to  trye. 
But  Mimi  ?  where  is  she  ?  'Twere  vain  to  seek — Ah  ! 
Brown  hath  y-nabbed  not  Mimi,  hut  Eureka! 


On  this  ful  screamyng  farce  I  drawe  a  veil. 
One  litel  word,  or  I  conclude  my  tale. 
Home  goeth  Brown;  winner  at  trifling  cost, 

'  A  coat  tore  done,  a  ticker  strayde  or  lost. 
No  dassch  care  I  for  such  slighte  incidents, 
Johan  is  cured  outrighte — at  alle  events.' 
Thou  simpletoun!     Soon  shaltou  knowen  better 
Next  post  inbringeth  the  sayde  Johan's  letter. 

'  Into  the  straunge  affair  have  I  inquired, 
Mimi,  we  find,  to  death  last  night  was  tired, 
And  bade  Eureka  go  forth  in  her  stead 
And  play  the  ghost,  by  spirit-forces  ledde. 
As  day  'tis  clear.     'Twas  but  the  merest  chaunce, 
The  medium  all  the  while  was  in  a  traunce. 
Still  to  my  &ith  I  hold.     'Tis  now  so  stronge 
A  miracle  alone  could  prove  it  wronge.* 
And  Brown  is  left  lamenting  his  lost  friend — 

'  Oh  Johan,  erst  my  pal,  is  this  the  ende 
Of  thy  sapience  and  thy  sciences  alle 
Physical  eke  and  metaphysical? 
Sinners  make  strictest  saints — 'tis  an  old  rule, 
And  your  wise  man  ever  your  biggest  fool.' 

B.  T. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  LABOURS  OP  FRANCIS  DEAK. 
1803-1876. 


IN  tbe  lofty  Academic  Hall  at 
Pesth,  where  the  remains  of  the 
great  Hungarian  patriot  lately  stood 
amidst  a  nation's  sympathetic  sor- 
row, there  might  be  seen,  on  the 
black  drapery  with  which  the 
marble  walls  were  hang,  the 
escutcheon  of  the  Deak  family; 
showing,  in  the  middle,  a  pen  and  a 
book — a  battle-axe  crowning  the 
top.  In  a  way,  this  rare  coat  of 
arms  prefigured  the  late  statesman's 
character  and  life. 

For  his  country's  rights  he 
battled  manfully,  though  his  own 
hands  never  grasped  the  war- 
hatchet,  which  he  would  haye 
readily  buried  for  ever.  The  pen 
ftnd  the  book  more  fitly  symbolise  his 
doings.  Public  speech  and  public 
writings  were  his  only  weapons. 
By  these  he  wrought  an  extra- 
ordinary success  ;  entering  his 
name,  with  indelible  letters,  in  the 
checkered  history  of  his  fatherland. 
Yet  the  battle-axe  that  surmounted 
his  armorial  bearings,  and  the  use 
of  which  he  personally  spurned, 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
triumph  of  his  efforts  ;  for  without 
the  repeated  favour  of  warlike 
events  in  neighbouring  lands,  Hun- 
gary could  not  have  regained  those 
eonstitutional  rights  of  which  he 
was  the  moderate,  but  steadfast, 
champion. 

The  outward  career  of  Francis 
Deak  can  scarcely  be  called  an 
eventful  one.  His  life  was  one  of 
the  simplest.  Averse  to  all  show, 
iie  neither  sought  distinction,  nor 
power.  No  stars  or  crosses  covered 
his  breast;  nor  would  he  accept 
any  of  those  titles  which  Royalty 
showers  upon  men  it  wishes  to 
fetter.  The  consciousness  of  having 
<done  right  was  ever  enough  for 
him,  from  early  youth  down  to  his 
dying  hour. 


Bom  on  October  17,  1803,  at 
Sojhor,  in  the  comitat  of  Zala,  the 
offspring  of  a  fsbmily  belonging  to 
the  lesser  nobility,  he  studied  law  at 
Raab.  The  first  training  in  the 
knowledge  of  State  affairs  he  re- 
ceived from  a  brother — ^his  senior 
by  twenty  years.  At  an  early  age, 
we  find  Francis  Deak  as  a  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  his  natiye 
comitat.  The  county  assemblies  of 
Hungary  have  always  served  as  a 
nursery  for  political  talents— as  a 
preparatory  school  for  greater 
action  in  the  Diet.  When  retamed^ 
in  1832,  for  the  latter  Assembly, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  his  brother, 
he  rose  almost  at  once  to  the  fore- 
most rank  as  an  Opposition 
speaker. 

His  bearing,  at  that  time,  is  de- 
scribed as  serious  and  dignified ;  of 
a  gravity  almost  too  great  for  so 
young  a  man.  Of  shortish  build; 
with  features  by  no  means  strik- 
ing; the  clear  and  quiet  eyes 
overshadowed  by  bushy  brows; 
with  a  good  forehead ;  but  other- 
wise lacking  the  characteristics 
that  might  have  marked  him  as  a 
futurQ  leader  of  men  :  so  he  stepped 
into  the  Parliament  at  Pressburg. 
In  bodily  form,  as  well  as  in 
temperament,  he  had  few  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  race.  Bnt  he 
soon  proved  himself  a  very  Magyar 
of  Magyars  in  his  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  Parliamentary  lore ;  in 
the  fertility  of  his  legal  resooroes; 
in  the  copiousness  of  his  vocabulary 
when  a  point  was  to  be  gained  by 
speaking,  as  it  were,  against  Time ; 
as  well  as  in  his  wonderful  tenacity, 
which  in  later  years  almost  served 
the  purposes  of  a  death-defying 
enthusiasm. 

His  maiden  speech,  modest  ui 
tone,  but  showing  great  tact  and 
full  maturity  of  judgment^  created 
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a  deep  impression  on  both  sides  of 
the  Honse.  Unadorned  by  any 
rhetorical  flowers;  stndionslj  free 
from  all  inyective  or  pathetic  ap- 
peals, his  eloquence,  entirely  of  a 
persaasive  kind,  mainly  influenced 
the  hearer  by  the  logical  marshal- 
liog  of  facts  and  arguments ;  by 
the  strong  array  of  weapons  taken 
from  the  arsenal  of  Constitutional 
legality ;  by  the  homely  illustrations 
and  quaint  anecdotic  humour  with 
vhich  the  orator  relieved  his  other- 
wise plain  speech.  The  whole  was 
given  in  an  easy  conversational  tone, 
but  in  well-rounded,  sometimes  even 
stately  periods.  Simple  common 
sense  marked  every  utterance. 
Deak  wished  to  convince,  not  to 
rouse  and  to  hurry  on,  those  whom 
he  addressed.  Only  reluctantly  he 
grappled  with  an  enemy  in  the 
strong  polemic  vein;  but  then  he 
generally  managed  to  make  his  foe 
beware  of  a  future  quarrel  with 
him.  At  a  glance  it  could  be  seen 
that,  in  ordinary  times,  this  youth- 
ful, almost  precociously  wise  states- 
man would  exercise  a  leading  in- 
flnence.  But  the  very  strength 
which  he  displayed  for  such  an 
epoch  of  exclusively  legal  contests, 
bore  in  it  a  germ  of  weakness  for 
those  mighty  revolutionary  struggles 
when  an  outraged  people — to  speak 
with  Staufiacher,  in  Schiller's  Tell 
— *  boldly  re-claims  those  natural 
rigbts  which  hang,  like  stars  eternal, 
in  high  heaven.' 

A  few  more  speeches  in  the  Diet 
brought  Deak  fully  to  the  front.  In 
the  Parliament  of  1839-40,  ho  acted 
already  as  a  prominent  party-leader. 
If  the  efiect  of  Eotvos'  harangues 
was  often  marred  by  rhetorical  invo- 
lution; if  Stephan  Szechenyi — upon 
whose  mind,  in  later  days,  dark 
clouds  lowered — ^had  alternate  ac- 
cesses of  sanguine  hope  and  deep 
despondency,  Deak  always  gave 
his  temperate  counsel  with  clearness 
and  unchanging  force.  He  neither 
hoped  beyond  measure,  nor  ever  did 
despair.    The  even  strength  of  his 


nature  came  out  when  he  fought,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  the  battle  of 
his  country's  charter  against  Habs- 
burg  encroachment,  and  of  popular 
enfranchisement  against  the  harsh 
feudal  rule  of  the  nobles. 

Aristocratic  privilege,  at  that 
time,  stalked  about  rampant  and 
fierce  in  Hungary,  whilst  the  coun- 
try was  ever  and  anon  the  prey  of  an 
absolutistic  Court  whose  rule  was 
upheld  by  the  sword,  by  the  exe- 
cutioner's axe,  by  prison  torture, 
and  by  an  inquisitorial  censorship 
of  the  press.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
present  generation  to  understand  the 
character  of  that  sad  epoch,  when 
the  personal  security  of  every  promi- 
nent opponent  daily  trembled  in  the 
balance.  Deak,  from  patriotic  mo- 
tives, as  well  as  from  noble  sym- 
pathy with  the  sufferings  of  the 
masses,  earnestly  strove  to  bring 
about  Home  Reforms ;  all  the  while 
resisting  Mettemich's  attacks  upon 
his  country's  Constitution.  It  was 
a  difficult  task — this  double  strug- 
gling. The  question  was,  how  ta 
combine  the  existing  political  forces, 
which  dwelt  in  a  narrow  aristocratic 
circle,  against  Mettemich's  system, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  to  conduct 
the  campaign  against  the  mis- 
government  of  the  magnates  as 
not  to  weaken  too  much  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  Magyar  ranks. 

Deak's  wisdom  and  energy  were 
equal  to  both  tasks.  In  open  Par- 
liament, and  in  Committee,  he  was 
an  indefatigable  worker.  By  word 
of  mouth,  and  by  the  press,  he 
laboured  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  peasantry  ;  for  a  reform  in  the 
administration  of  justice;  for  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  poli- 
tical rights ;  for  the  mitigation  of 
social  tyranny.  Yet,  while  using 
the  trowel  for  the  building  up  of  a 
better  State-structure  at  home,  ho 
had  to  keep  ready  the  weapon 
wherewith  to  hold  the  despotic  foe 
at  bay. 

In  those  days,  Hungarian  depu- 
ties had  to  go  by  the  instruction? 
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of  their  conBtituencies,  similar  to 
the  cahiers  of  the  pre-revolutionary 
era  in  France.  When  the  comitat 
which  Deak  represented  gave  it  as 
its  instruction  that  he  should  vote 
for  the  continued  exemption  of  the 
aristocracy  from  taxation,  he  threw 
up  his  mandate,  and  indignantly 
withdrew  for  a  time  from  public 
life.  A  true  Horatian  *just  man, 
tenacious  of  his  aim,'  he  would  not 
buy  a  distinguished  position  at  the 
price  of  his  principles.  But  such 
was  already  then  his  influence  that 
nobody  dared  to  fill  the  place  which 
he  had  left ;  so  the  comitat  was  for 
a  while  represented  by  a  single 
member.  In  those  years  of  retire- 
ment he  was  not  inactive.  A  well- 
read  juriscoDBult,  he  continued 
working  at  a  reformed  law  code, 
the  first  draft  of  which  he  had 
elaborated  in  company  with  Szalay, 
and  which  earned  great  praise  from 
the  eminent  German  legist,  Mitter- 
maier.  Studies  connected  with  the 
Parliamentary  system  also  filled 
Deak's  political  leisure.  An  effort 
was  made  to  bring  him  back  to 
Parliament  by  altering  the  offensive 
portion  of  the  instruction.  He  re- 
fused, because  questionable  means 
had  been  employed  in  a  second  elec- 
toral contest,  and  because  blood  had 
been  spilt  during  the  angry  excite- 
ment of  political  passions.  Above 
all  things  he  abhorred  any  act  of 
violence. 

Only  by  fair  and  pure  means 
would  he  obtain  a  success.  His 
aversion  to  the  use  of  force  went 
80  far  as  to  render  him,  after- 
wards, when  the  revolutionary  tem- 
pest came,  more  a  victim  of  the 
foes  than  a  help  to  the  friends  of  his 
country's  cause.  He  had  all  the 
law-abiding  perseverance,  all  the 
onbending  firmness,  all  the  qualities 
of  mixed  modesty  and  courage  of 
Hampden  and  Pym.  No  better 
parallel  could  be  found  for  him,  as 
regards  the  main  substance  of  his 
character,  than  among  the  doughty 
men  who  preceded  the  English  Com- 


monwealth. But  as  soon  as  the 
ground  of  strict  legality  was  left, 
he  felt  out  of  his.  place,  and  became 
practically  powerless. 

Towards  the  end  of  1847,  when 
the  signs  of  a  coming  tempest  broke 
forth  on  the  European  horizon, 
Deak  came  back  to  the  Diet,  Its 
leading  members  had  often,  during 
his  non-appearance  in  public,  sought 
his  private  counsel.  Now,  a  power- 
ful party  again  placed  itself  under 
his  acknowledged  leadership.  Al- 
ready the  drift  of  the  movement 
bepfan,  however,  to  set  towards  a 
different  goal.  We  find  him 
acting  together  with  Kossuth  ;  but 
even  then  it  might  have  been  seen 
that  the  paths  of  the  two  men  would 
soon  diverge. 

After  the  Revolution  of  March 
1848,  when  Vienna  rose  with  the 
sti-ength  of  a  young  giant,  and 
Milan  drove  out  the  armed  host  of 
its  oppressor,  Deak  became  Minister 
of  Justice  in  the  Cabinet  of  Count 
Bathyany.  In  the  stormy  move- 
ments which  now  swept  over  the 
face  of  Europe,  he  did  not  appear  to 
great  advantage.  The  moderantism 
to  which  his  whole  nature  inclined 
unfitted  him  for  the  rough  task  of 
coping  with  a  tyranny  that  had 
only  been  cowed,  but  not  crushed. 
Generally  a  cautious  but  observant 
man,  he  seemed  in  those  days  to 
lack  even  the  foresight  which  looks 
far  ahead  into  an  enemy's  probable 
tactics.  Reforms  in  the  domain  of 
justice  he  firmly  advocated  and 
carried  out.  Trial  by  jury,  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  similar  ques- 
tions of  deep  home  import,  had  his 
fullest  attention.  But  in  matters 
affecting  the  political  situation  at 
large  he  did  not  come  up  to  the 
heisrht  of  a  great  historical  moment. 

Whilst  the  strongest  real  guaran- 
tees were  required  to  uphold  the 
newly-born  freedom  against  a  pos- 
sible and  only  too  probable  treach- 
eiy,  he  was  content  with  a  mere 
Royal  rescript.  At  the  risk  of  bis 
whole  popularity,  he  urged  his  own 
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trastfal  view  against  the  party 
which  then  began  to  gather  round 
Kossnth.  To  the  proposition  that 
Prince  Mettemich's  name  should  be 
erased  from  the  roll  of  Hangarian 
magnates,  Deak  offered  a  strenuous 
opposition.  This  was  a  fault,  even 
from  the  point  of  view  of  moderate 
constitutionalism — which  at  anj 
rate  had  to  break  with  the  despotic 
past. 

Very   rightly    he    recommended 
that  friendly  relations  should  be  en- 
tered into  with  the  National  Con- 
stituent Assembly. of  Germany  by 
means  of  a  semi-diplomatic  mission 
to  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.      Hun- 
gary's  separate   political  existence 
was  thus   clearly  marked  off.     In 
Italian  affairs,  he  failed  to  under- 
stand the  drift  of  the  time.     Going 
by  the  stipulations  of  the  old  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  he,  a  Liberal,  gave 
his  support  to  the  demand  of  the 
Court   of   Vienna    that    Hungary 
should  furnish  troops  to  help  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Italian  cause.     In 
this,   it  is  true,   he   only  did  that 
which  even  Kossuth  had  temporarily 
sanctioned.      Written  law,    which 
Deak  had  so  often   used  in  sup- 
port of  his  own   country's  rights, 
was  thus  made  to  serve  as  a  chain 
wherewith  to  bind  another  nation 
rightfully  struggling   for   indepen- 
dence.   Yet,  cocdd  there  be  a  doubt 
even  for  a  moment  that,  if  the  House 
of  Habsburg  were  victorious  against 
the  Italian  *  rebels,'  it  would  speed- 
ily   lead    its    troops,    fresh    from 
victory,  against  the  Hungarian  in- 
surgents? 

'I  love  Progress,  but  not  Revo- 
hition!'  Deak  was  wont  to  say. 
But  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution, 
there  was  no  choice  for  anyone 
standing  in  the  front  but  to  be 
hammer  or  anvil.  The  situation 
was  given;  no  individual  likings 
"were  of  any  avail.  Events  had  to 
be  resolutely  used  for  the  further- 
ance of  freedom — or  else  the  flood- 
gates of  absolutism  would  be  forced 
open,  and  every  liberty  that  had 


been  gained  be  swamped  by  an  ugly 
rush  of  reaction.  For  a  moment, 
the  prospects  of  Hungary  had 
seemed  bright  in  the  early  part  of 
1848.  Equality  of  rights  was  de- 
creed for  its  manifold  races,  some 
of  which  had,  before  that  time,  held 
the  unenviable  position  of  a  mere 
^miseraplebs  contribuens,  optima  flens, 
pessima  ridens,^  Such,  indeed,  had 
once  been  the  crnel  saying  which 
declared  the  wretched  hind  to  be  at 
his  best  when,  bathed  in  tears,  he 
paid  his  scot;  and  at  his  worst, 
when  he  felt  in  a  mood  for  laughter. 

UnfoHunately,  the  fierce  passions 
of  race-hatred,  kindled  by  dynastic 
guile,  soon  ran  riot  at  the  expense 
of  that  liberty  which  had  beeji  de- 
creed for  all,  and  which  all  might 
have  equally  enjoyed.  A  discordance 
of  tribes  marks  the  whole  East  of 
Europe.  Not  only  in  Turkey,  but 
in  Hungary,  and  even  in  Poland,  odd 
fragments  of  races  are  heteroge- 
neously  huddled  together,  as  stray 
remnants  and  sediments  of  the  Mi- 
gration drifts.  In  Austrian  Galicia, 
where  the  Polish  race,  properly  so 
called,  is  broken  in  by  a  Buthenian 
population  which  holds  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  Poles, 
or  Lechs,  and  the  Rnssfans,  Prince 
Mettemich,  in  1846,  was  able  to 
make  use  of  this  tribal  antagonism, 
as  well  as  of  the  class  feuds  between 
the  peasants  and  the  nobles,  in  order 
to  quell  a  patriotic  Polish  move- 
ment by  a  cruel  massacre. 

In  Hungary,  after  the  enthusias- 
tic rising  of  1848,  the  smouldering 
embers  of  race-hatred  were  soon 
fanned  by  the  Mephistophelic  agency 
of  an  Imperialist  camarilla.  Hun- 
gary is  a  polyglot  country.  Within 
its  precincts  there  are  Magyars 
and  Sclaves,  Germaus  and  Bou- 
mans;  nationalities  differing  from 
one  another  in  origin  and  speech 
as  much  as  the  Turks  do  from 
the  Muscovites,  or  the  English 
from  the  Italians.  Besides  these 
chief  races,  there  is  a  medley  of 
Arnauts,  Bulgars,  Armenians,  Gipsy 
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clans,  and  so  forth,  which  go  to 
eke  out  the  many-coloared  State- 
edifice  between  the  Carpathian  range 
and  the  Danube.  In  this  confusion 
of  tribes  and  tongnes,  the  Magyars 
hold  the  central  and  most  compact 
position,  geographically  as  well  as  in 
politics. 

An  Ugrian,  Turanian  race,  tracing 
its  descent  from  an  Eastern  noma- 
dic tribe,  that  rushed  into  Europe 
like  a  whirlwind,  the  Magyars  have 
since  early  ages  displayed  a  capacity 
for  self-government  fully  equal  to 
that  of  nations  boasting  of  an  An- 
glo-Saxon descent.  In  the  midst 
of  apparently  disheartening  diffi- 
cnlties,  they  succeeded  in  imprint- 
ing a  common  political  stamp  upon 
a  country  made  up  of  the  most 
Tariegatedelements.  Strong-handed 
conquerors  at  first,  they  gradually,  of 
late,  set  to  work  to  change  mero 
aristocratic  privilege  into  an  equal- 
ity of  civic  rights.  If  the  German 
element  of  Hungary  represented 
general  culture,  the  Magyars  were 
the  political  mainstay  of  the  realm. 
Without  them,  the  country  fell  back 
into  chaos — a  ready  victim  of  abso- 
lutistic  state-craft. 

All  Magyars  know  by  what  dan- 
gers they  are  surrounded.  Deak, 
as  a  Magyar,  could  not  deceive  him- 
self on  that  point;  and  what  had 
occurred  inGtdicia  musthave  served 
him  as  a  warning  example.  Per- 
haps his  extreme  moderation,  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, arose  from  the  consciousness 
of  these  ever-lurking  dangers.  The 
camarilla  in  the  Holburg,  did,  how- 
ever, take  no  account  of  such 
moderation.  It  fretted  and  chafed 
under  the  defeat  which  it  had  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  Vienna,  Pesth,  and  Milan.  Its 
whole  energy  was  given  to  the 
thought  as  to  how  the  tables  could 


be  first  turned  upon  the  Magyars  by 
means  of  the  Slavs.  If  the  Mag- 
yars were  once  g^t  down,  then, 
forsooth,  the  turn  of  the  German- 
Austnans  was  to  come. 

To  effect  such  a  reaction,  a  base 
game  of  treachery  was  enacted^ 
almost  unparalleled  in  history.  Jel- 
lacic,  the  Governor  of  Croatia,  who 
made  the  first  armed  attack  npon 
the  new  order  of  things  in  Hun- 
gary, was  in  secret  league  with  the 
Court  of  Vienna.  Deposed,  de- 
graded, styled  a  *  rebel '  by  Impe- 
rial letter,  he  had  all  the  while  the 
clandestine  support  of  the  Emperor 
-Ferdinand,  or  rather  of  the  in- 
triguing clique  which  made  use  of 
that  half-witted  monarch  as  a 
puppet.  Field  officers,  artillery, 
ammunition  were  sent  through 
Ferdinand's  Minister  of  War,  Latonr, 
to  the  Banus  of  Croatia,  whilst 
official  decrees  apparently  deprived 
him  of  all  his  civil  and  military 
functions.  Thus,  an  insurrection 
of  Croats,  Serbs,  and  Valachs  was 
cunningly  fanned  against  the  Hun- 
garian  cause.  When  the  day  for 
avowing  the  real  object  came,  the 
Emperor-King,  by  an  order  dated 
September  4,  1848,  revoked  the 
decree  against  the  '  rebel ;'  ex- 
pressed his  high  approval  of  the 
conduct  of  his  'faithful  Jellacic;' 
suspended  the  Constitution ;  pro- 
claimed martial  law ;  and  appointed 
the  'rebel'  as  his  plenipotentiary 
for  the  kingdom  of  Hungary;  in- 
vesting him  with  unlimited  autho- 
rity to  act  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty 
within  the  said  kingdom.^ 

'  The  king  was  a  traitor. '  By  the 
more  fieur-seeing,  this  had  long  been 
suspected.  With  good  reason,  Kos- 
suth, anticipating  coming  events, 
had  kept  up  relations  with  the  popu- 
lar leaders  at  Vienna.  Gemuui- 
Austrians  and  Magyars  had  a  com- 


>  For  a  succinct,  but  telling,  account  of  these  events  see  the  letters,  arigiotU/  f^" 
dressed  to  the  Daily  News  and  Times,  by  Sabbas  VucoTics,  late  Minister  of  Jnstic^r 
and  by  fiariholomew  Szemere,  late  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  Hungary ;  reprinted  iii. 
Speeches  of  Kossuth :  edited  by  Francis  W.  Newman. 
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mon  foe :  the  Slav  reaction,  cham- 
pionedbj  Croats,  Serbs,  and  Czechs. 
Between  the  capitals  of  Hungary 
and  Austria  there  was,  therefore,  a 
sympathetic  chord.  On  the  treach- 
ery of  the  ruling  house  becoming 
manifest,  action  without  delay  was 
urgently  needed.  Almost  on  the 
spar  of  the  moment,  higher  reso- 
ladous  had  to  be  formed  than  suited 
the  steady-going,  but  somewhat 
lawyer-like,  character  of  the  leader 
oi  the  moderate  Constitutionalists. 
Deak,  discouraged  and  disconcerted, 
hastened  to  Vienna,  making  a  last, 
hopeless  attempt.  l^Vom  the  lips  of 
Archdnke  Fnuiz  Karl  he  learnt 
that  all  was  lost — that  Hungary 
had  only  to  choose  between  sub- 
mission or  revolution. 

Thereupon  Deak  withdrew  from 
the  Ministry.     Henceforth,  though 
Bathyany  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
new  Cabinet,  the  chief  part  natu- 
rally fell  to  Lewis  Kossuth,  the  idol 
of  the  masses,  the  popular  orator 
and  bold  writer,  the  gifted  leader  of 
the  advanced  party,  who— with  an 
abnost  Oriental  style  of  eloquence, 
very  dissimilar  from  that  of  Deak 
—combined  an  active  fervour  and 
an  ambition    deeply  impatient  of 
the   continuance     of     Boyal    and 
Imperial  rule.  In  Parliament,  Deak 
8til]  stayed  for  a  short  time  after 
his  resignation  as  a  Minister.     But 
his  political  occupation  was  gone. 
His  last  public  act,  during  the  tragic 
events  of  war  which   now  became 
^e   order  of   the    day,    was    his 
appearance     before     IVince    Win- 
djschgratz,  the  Imperial  commander, 
as  member  of  a  deputation  from 
the     Hungarian     Diet.       Counts 
Anthony     and     George    Majlath, 
Count  Lewis  Bathyany,  and  Arch- 
bishop Lonowicz    were  with    him 
—truly   no    Republicans    of    very 
deep  dye ! 

'I     do    not  treat  with  rebels!' 
was   the   harsh  exclamation    with 
which    Prince   Windischgratz    re- 
ceived these  deputies. 
Seeing   all  hope  of  a  peaceful 
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solution  at  an  end,  Deak  gave 
up  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and 
refused  to  obey  the  summons  to 
Debreczyn,  whither  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  had 
withdrawn  for  greater  safety. 
Amidst  the  clangour  of  arms,  the 
expounder  of  legality  remained 
silent.  Meanwhile,  the  Hungarian 
rising,  so  ably  and  heroically  led,  but 
so  dangerously  assailed  by  counter- 
insurrections  of  hostile  tribes  from 
within,  fell  before  the  twofold 
attack  of  the  armies  of  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Czar.  After  the  terrible 
catastrophe  of  Vilagos,  and  the 
sanguinary  overthrow  of  the 
nation's  cause,  Deak  passed  nearly 
ten  years  in  absolute  retirement; 
living  in  the  small  town  of  Kehida, 
near  which  some  of  his  family- 
estates  lay.  For  all  that  could 
humanly  be  foreseen,  he  might  have 
gone  down  to  his  grave  without 
seeing  a  ray  lighting  up  the  dark 
night  of  reaction  in  which  his 
country  was  enveloped. 

n. 

A  deep  gloom  had  settled  over 
the  countries  under  Habsburg 
sway.  At  Vienna,  Robert  Blum, 
Messenhauser,  Becher,  and  other 
champions  of  the  German  popular 
cause  were  in  their  gory  graves, 
riddled  with  court-martial  bullets. 
In  Italy,  the  work  of  re-conquest 
was  completed  by  leisurely  con- 
ducted fusillades.  On  the  gallows 
at  Arad,  the  hangman  of  his 
Imperial,  Royal,  and  —  aye  !  — 
Apostolic  Majesty  had  strung  up 
eminent  Magyar  generals  and 
statesmen  by  the  dozen.  By  drum- 
head law,  men  were  condemned  to 
be  hung  ;  an  Imperial  *  pardon  ' 
now  and  then  graciously  allowed 
them  to  be  shot.  For  women,  there 
was  Haynau's  whip. 

A  palace  revolution  in  the 
Austrian  capital,  led  by  the  Arch- 
duchess Sophia,  with  the  aid  of  a 
High  Council  of  Generals  (*  holie 
Oeneralitdt^'  as  the  technical  term 
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was),  had  dethroned  the  half- 
witted Ferdinand,  who  seemed  to 
be  an  obstacle  to  the  continuance 
of  sanguinary  deeds,  and  appointed 
in  his  stead  the  yonthfol  Francis 
Joseph,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  for  whom 
his  mother,  the  Archduchess, 
practically  ruled  as  a  Begent.  The 
sabre  and  the  crozier  were  now 
the  symbols  of  government.  By 
negotiations  with  the  Vatican,  the 
bases  of  a  Concordat  were  laid, 
which  placed  the  whole  intellectual 
life  of  the  people  at  the  mercy  of 
a  hierarchical  Inquisition.  There 
was  no  impediment  te  the  exe- 
cution of  the  wildest  dreams  of  a 
reaction  gone  mad.  At  least,  so 
it  appeared  for  a  time  te  the 
politicians  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Camarilla.  In  such  a  situation 
the  very  name  of  Francis  Deak  was 
forgotten. 

For  the  first  time  there  arose, 
then,  that  Imperialist  doctrine 
which  would  not  acknowledge  any 
marks  of  distinction  between  the 
several  component  parts  of  the 
'Austrian  Empire.'  It  is  true, 
even  Lord  Palmerston,  in  1849, 
when  Hungary  was  yet  struggling 
for  her  rights,  had  said,  in  reply 
to  those  who    wished  for  the  re- 


cognition of  the  Magyar  Common- 
wealth, thathe '  knew  of  no  Himgaiy, 
but  only  of  an  Austrian  Empire.' 
That  assertion  of  Lord  PalmCTston 
did,  however,  not  tally  with  pnblic 
law.^   Down  to  1849,  Hongarj  bad 
been  a  separate  kingdom,  so  &r  as 
ite  constitution  and  the  tenure  of 
royal    power    were    concerned— a 
kingdom  as  clearly  marked  oJQT  firom 
Austria  proper  as  is    Norway  at 
present  from   Sweden,  or  as  was 
Hanover  from  England  daring  the 
time  when  English  Kings  were  at 
the    same    time    German    Prinoe- 
Electors.     Hungary  had  a  charter 
of  her  own.     Her  King  was  onlj  a 
Eling  after  he  had  sworn  a  special 
constitutional  oath.     The  confines 
of    the     Hungarian    realm    were 
distinct  and  unmistakable.    Its  soil 
was  even  girded   by    a  cordon  of 
custom-houses,     forming    a   com- 
mercial division  in  addition  te  the 
political  one.     A  *  province  '  of  an 
'  Austrian      Empire'        Hungary 
therefore  was  not.     The  very  name 
of  Kaiser-Staat^   or   Empire,  only 
dated  from  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  when  Francis  11. 
was  compelled,  through  the  mis- 
fortunes  of  war    in    the    straggle 
against     Napoleon,   to    lay    down 


'  After  the  OTerthrow  of  the  Hungarian  rising,  Lord  Palmerston  certainly  spoke  ont^ 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  priyate  letter — against  the  atrocities  of  the  Austrian  Goyenunent, 
whom  he  styled  '  the  greatest  brutes  that  eyer  called  themselyes  by  the  undeserved  name 
of  civilised  men/  He  wrote  : — '  Their  late  exploit  of  flogging  forty  odd  x>eople,  inclndins 
two  women,  at  Milan,  some  of  the  yietims  being  gentlemen,  is  really  too  bl^kguard  and 
disgusting  a  proceeding.  As  to  working  upon  their  feelings  of  generosity  and  gentlemao- 
likeness,  that  is  out  of  the  question,  because  such  feelings  exist  not  in  a  set  of  officiaU 
who  haye  been  trained  up  in  the  school  of 'Metternich ;  and  the  men  in  whose  minds  Buch 
inborn  feelings  have  not  been  crushed  by  Ck)urt  and  office  power,  have  been  studiooslj 
excluded  from  public  affiiirs,  and  can  only  blush  in  private  for  the  disgrace  which  tnth. 
things  throw  upon  their  country.  But  I  do  hope  that  you  will  not  fail  constantly  to  bear 
in  mind  the  country  and  the  Groyernment  which  you  represent,  and  that  you  will  matDtain 
the  dignity  and  the  honour  of  England  by  expressing;  openly  and  decidedly  the  disgust 
which  such  proceedings  excite  in  the  public  mind  in  wis  country.  .  .  .  Toa  might  sorely 
And  an  opportunity  of  drawing  Schwarzenbeig's  attention  to  these  matters,  which  maybe 
made  inteUigible  to  him,  and  which  a  British  ambassador  has  a  right  to  submit  to  his  con- 
sideration.* (See  Letter  to  Lord  Ponsonby,  of  September  9, 1 849,  in  The  Life  of  Henry  J(M 
Temple,  Viscount  Palmerston,  1846-1865,  by  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  M.P.)  VerybrsTO 
words  these  were  of  Lord  Palmerston — after  he  had  taken  sides  against  Hungary.  What 
he  said  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  generals  and  officials  of  the  Austnan  Kaiser, 
might,  no  doubt,  have  been  said  also  of  the  deeds  of  the  victorious  Reaction  all  thioogh 
Europe— including  that  new  night  of  St.  Bartholomew  of  December  2,  2851,  whose  per- 
petrator Lord  Palmerston,  only  consulting  himself,  hastened  to  acknowledge  as  a  lavM 
ruler,  whilst  tlie  streets  still  ran  with  the  blood  of  the  defenders  of  the  Constitution. 
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the  Imperial  crown  of  Germany, 
and  to  declare  that  empire,  which 
had  lasted  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  to  be  dissolved.  As  a  slight 
solace,  he  then  assumed,  under  the 
name  of  Francis  I.,  the  title  of 
*  Kaiser'  for  his  own  dominions. 
Constitationally,  Hnngaiy  was  not 
affected  thereby.  For  her  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor  remained  simply  a 
King.  All  this  had  over  been 
regarded  as  self-understood  by  men 
like  Deak,  and  by  all  the  living 
political  forces  in  Hungary. 

But  now,  in  return  for  the  de- 
claration resolved  upon  at  Debreczyn, 
which  bad  pronounced  the  forfeiture 
of  the  *  Crown  of  St.  Stephen'  by 
the  House  of  Habsburg- Lorraine, 
the  Kaiser  declared,  on  his  part,  the 
Hnngirians    to     have     lost     their 
natioDal  existence  and  their  charter 
throngh  the  fact  of   rebellion.     It 
was   done     on   the     YerwirkungS' 
Tkeorie,  the  theory  of  forfeiture,  to 
Qse  the  special  phrase  of  the  time. 
Henceforth,    Hungary  was  to    be 
niled  according  to  the  mere  pleasure 
of  the  monarch ;  all  representative 
institations,  both  in   State  affairs 
and  in  local  matters,  being  set  aside 
bj  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  or  rather  of 
the  Bword.       There  was  to  be  a 
'centrahzed    Austria,'     under    the 
black-yellow  flag,  held  together  by 
iron  bands ;  the  whole  overshadowed 
by  the  cowl. 

Yet  the  scheme  of  triumphant 
tjranny  would  not  work;  neither 
on  this,  nor  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Leitha.  In  the  face  of  their 
haughty  oppressor — who,  the  bet- 
ter to  mark  the  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  the  people  of  his  capital, 
would  never  (from  1848  down  to 
i860)  show  himself  in  public  in 
any  other  than  a  soldier's  garb— 
the  Viennese  maintained  an  atti- 
tude of  sullenness  all  the  more 
galling  to  the  Court,  because  it 
formed  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the 
good-natured  and  forgiving  temper 
of  that  pleasure-loving,  but  withal 
fiiee-minded,  population.    Even  so 


would  the  Lombards  and  Venetians 
not -be  weaned  from  their  eager  wish 
for  a  union  with  their  Italian 
brethren.  In  Galicia,  the  idea  of 
Polish  nationality  was  kept  alive 
with  a  view  to  future  possi- 
bilities. In  Hungary,  the  attempt 
of  Prince  Schwarzenberg  to  make 
the  Magvars  yield  ready  obedience 
to  the  rule  of  the  sword,  failed  miser- 
ably. So  did  the  more  Liberal, 
but  still  anti-Hungarian,  policy  of 
Herr  von  Schmerling,  who  sought 
to  found  a  centralized  Austria  on 
the  constitutional  principle. 

After  various  kaleidoscopic 
changes  in  Habsburg  politics,  which 
all  came  to  nothing,  Deak  was  at 
last  sounded  as  to  whether  he  would 
help  Government  in  mending  things. 
He  firmly  declined.  Seveml  times 
approached  in  the  same  way,  he 
always  gave  the  same  reply.  *  There 
is  no  Hungarian  Constitution  in 
force,'  he  answered  ;  *  and  without 
that  Constitution,  I  am  simply 
Deak,  and  can  do  nothing.'  During 
the  Bach  Ministry  he  once  remarked 
in  regard  to  a  new  constitutional 
experiment,  that  the  Austrian  Mi- 
nister had  *  wrongly  buttoned  his 
political  coat,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  unbutton 
it,  and  to  begin  afresh.*  On  hearing 
this  expression  of  Deak,  Bach  said ; — 
'  Perhaps  we  had  better  cut  off  the 
buttons ! '  Deak  replied : — *  But  then 
the  coat  could  not  be  buttoned  at 
all!' 

In  times  of  great  oppression,  a 
few  winged  words  go  far  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  public  opinion.  Quips 
from  the  retired  Hungarian  states- 
man soon  became  a  staple  stock  in 
political  talk.  When  a  second  re^ 
cruitmentforthe  army  was  intended, 
in  one  and  the  same  year,  Deak  said 
in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him: — 
*  That  will  not  do  for  Hungary  f 
Women  here  are  wont  to  bear 
children  only  once  a  year !' 

The     rough     barrack     rule     of 
Schwarzenberg ;  the  bigoted  Jesuit- 
ical sway  of  Bach ;  the  federalist 
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mediaBvalism  of  Golachowski;  the 
emasculated  parliamentary  system 
of  Schmerling— all  failed  in  turn. 
Schmerling*s  notion  of  a  Constitu. 
tion  was  that  of  a  convenient  machi- 
nery for  raising  money  and  passing 
enactments,  with  no 'right  of  resist- 
ance* against  lawless  Boyal  and 
Imperial  decrees  attached  to  it. 
The  Hungarian  idea  of  a  Constitu- 
tion, as  upheld  once  more  towards 
1859  by  Deak,  was  that  of  a  histo- 
rical covenant,  somewhat  like  the 
old  Arragonese  charter;  the  king 
being  only  a  lawful  king  after 
having  sworn  to  observe  the  ground- 
law  of  the  nation,  and  only  remain- 
ing a  sovereign  so  long  as  he  ful- 
filled — his  part  of  the  compact  not 
longer.  In  this  sense,  the  trasty 
leader  of  the  moderate  Constitu- 
tionalists came  now  again  to  the  front. 
Though  he  had  been  inactive  for 
so  many  years,  he  at  once  attracted 
a  large  following.  He  was  called 
the  *  Conscience  of  the  Nation.' 
People  looked  upon  him  as  a  kind 
of  *Aristides.'  The  *  Sa^,'  the 
^Just' — such  were  the  titles  of 
honour  plentifully  bestowed  upon 
bim  during  this  second  epoch  of  his 
public  career. 

It  was  after  the  deep  humiliation 
of  the  Kaiser  on  the  Lombard  plain 
in  1859,  that  Hungary  won  her  first 
triumph.  Without  that  military 
•  event,  all  the  exertions  of  Deak 
would  have  been  of  little  avail. 
The  defender  of  Constitutional  legal- 
ity, who  personally  discountenanced 
the  use  of  force,  could  never  have 
made  his  voice  in  the  Hofburg  so 
impressive  as  the  roar  of  guns.  Yet, 
years  afterwards,  he  who  in  the  Hun- 
garian Diet  had  once  manifested  his 
sympathy  with  the  Polish  cause,  set 
his  face,  after  Cavour*s  death,  against 
any  solemn  celebration  in  honour 
of  the  Italian  statesman.  Italian 
Democrats — Garibaldi  before  all — 
may  have  cause  to  hold  Cavour  in 
a  different  estimate  from  what  the 
world  at  large  does,  which  only 
looks  to  outward  success.      Deak's 


opposition  came  from  narrower 
views.  If  he,  even  after  the  "strik- 
ing changes  that  had  taken  place  in 
£arope,  still  bore  agradgetoCa« 
vour,  it  was  because  his  own  Con- 
stitutionalism  was  of  a  somewbat 
cramped  cast,  formed  in  the  mould 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Bat 
these  blemishes,  though  slightly 
marring,  leave  nnmutilated  his 
great  merits. 

For  seven  years  after  the  loss  of 
Lombardy  by  Austria,  Deak  carried 
on  the  legal  battle  for  the  faller  re- 
cognition of  Hungarian  claimA.  '  A 
country's  rights,'  he  used  to  say, 
*are  not  private  property  that  can 
be  freely  disposed  of.'  The  more 
advanced  elements,  at  that  time, 
began  to  gather  round  Teleki,  in 
whom  the  principles  of  1849  were 
still  vivid.  After  the  mysterions 
death  of  Count  Teleki — who,  in  the 
last  interview  I  had  with  him,  seem- 
ed to  hope  for  a  rapid  development 
of  public  spirit  in  Hungary,  in  the 
sense  of  the  previous  revolutionary 
epoch — Francis  Deak  became  the 
undisputed  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party. 

In  vain  did  Kossuth  endeavonr  to 
cross  Deak's  path.  Whilst  the  lat- 
ter strove  to  regain  for  Hungary  the 
time-honoured  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment in  an  amended  Constitutional 
form,  the  exiled  leader  came  oat 
with  a  programme  which  would 
have  overthrown  the  historical  basis 
of  the  country,  and  opened  the  flood- 
gates of  Panslavism  upon  the  Mag- 
yar race.  Down  to  the  Crimean 
war,  Kossuth  had  been  the  steadfast 
champion  of  tiie  Magyar  nationality. 
Before  1848,  ne  had  even,  now  and 
then,  overstepped  the  boundary 
which  the  strangely  mixed  condi- 
tion of  Hungary  naturally  indicates 
to  a  statesman  when  the  conflicting 
claims  of  race  and  speech  are  to  be 
settled.  Towards  Croats  and  Serbs, 
Kossuth  had  almost  been  an  nltra- 
Magyar.  At  all  events,  he  bad  his 
eyes  wide  open  to  the  dangers  of 
Panslavism.     This  line  of  thooght 
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stroogJj  marks  still  his  powerful 
speeches  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States  between  1851  and 
1852,  when  he  styled  Panslavism 
*a  Russian  plot — a  dark  design  to 
make,  oat  of  national  feelings,  a  tool 
forBassian  preponderance  over  the 
world/ 3 

In  his  harangues  during  the  Cri- 
mean war,  which  were  apparently 
calculated  to  urge  a  more  efficient 
strategy,  some  expressions  occur- 
red, however,  which  showed  that 
he  was  entering  on  a  new  line. 
Shortly  before  Louis  Napoleon  at- 
tacked Austria  in  Italy,  Kossuth 
declared  that  he  would  ally  himself 
even  to  the  Devil,  in  order  to  over- 
throw the  House  of  Habsburg ;  that 
he  would  accept  aid  from  anywhere 
— ncTer  mind  whether  Louis  Napo- 
leon or  the  Czar  were  held  to  repre- 
sest  the  Devil.  Kossuth's  former 
principles  were  thus  thrown  over- 
board.  His  connection  with  the 
Court  of  the  Tuileries  soon  after- 
wards became  a  public  fact.  His 
connection  with  Mazzini  and  Ledru- 
Rollin  ceased. 

These  circumstances  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  judging 
of  the  nature  of  his  proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Danubian 
Confederacy,  by  which  he  sought 
to  traverse  the  policy  of  Deak. 
The  aims  of  Deak  may  have  been 
modest  enough.  His  ideas  of  Par- 
liamentary autonomy  under  the  old 
niling  house  may  not  have  exer- 
cised much  charm  upon  the  mind 
of  men  that  remembered  the  heroic 
deeds  of  the  Revolution.  But  at 
any  rate,  Deak*s  procedure  pre- 
served the  existence  of  the  Hun- 
garian nation;  whereas  Kossuth's 
scheme  actually  threatened  to 
swamp  it. 

'I  cannot  sign  Kossuth's  pro- 
gramme, even  though  I  might  per- 
sonally have  no  objection  to  the 
idea  of  a  Danubian  Confederacy,' 
said  to  me,  at  the  time,  one  of  the 


foremost  army  leaders  of  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  ;  '  I  cannot 
p.ign  it,  because  at  home  I  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  traitor  ! ' 

Kossuth's  plan,  in  fact,  was  this. 
Hungary,  with  her  annexes — com- 
prising, as. she  does  even  now,  so 
many  discordant  tribes  that  the 
Magyar  nationality  is  much  hem- 
med in  by  them — was  to  be  en- 
larged  into  a  'Danubian  Confede- 
racy '  by  the  addition  of  Roumania, 
Servia,  and — a  vague  indication  ! — 
'  the  countries  allied  to  it.'  Whole 
Turkey  north  of  the  Balkan  was 
thus  to  be  joined  to  the  Hun- 
garian realm.  Bosniaks,  Herze- 
govinians,  Montenegrins,  Bulgars 
— tribes  either  Slavonian  or  half- 
slavonised — were  to  be  thrown  into 
this  enlarged  State.  Hungary,  as 
it  is,  forms  already,  in  nationalities 
and  tongues,  a  Babylonian  structure. 
Yet  Kossuth  proposed  to  render 
that  confusion  even  worse  confound- 
ed ;  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  he 
wished  to  call  in  new  national  ele- 
ments which  would  have  entirely 
overwhelmed  the  Magyar  race  ! 

According  to  his  scheme,  the  seat 
of  the  Executive  of  the  new  State  was 
to  be,  in  turns,  at  Pesth,  Bukarest, 
Belgrad,  and  Agram.  That  is  to 
say,  in  one  case,  in  a  semi-Magyar 
town ;  in  the  other  three  cases, 
in  non- Magyar  cities,  two  of  which 
are  hotbeds  of  Panslavist  agitation. 
A  Constituent  Assembly  was  to  fix 
the  official  language  of  the  Con- 
federacy. At  a  first  glance,  every- 
body could  see  that  the  result  of 
such  a  choice  would  be  in  favour  of 
some  Slav  tongue,  and  against  the 
Magyar  language.  This  scheme 
was  rightly  spurned  by  the  Magyar 
leaders.  Passion  ran  high;  and 
some  of  Kossuth's  adversaries 
brought  to  mind  that,  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolution  of  1849,  ^®  ^^ 
proposed  to  ofi'er  the  crown  of 
Hungary  to  a  prince  of  the  Impe- 
rial family  of  Russia. 


•  See  hia  Speeches ;  edited  by  F.  W.  Newman. 
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A  second  great  defeat  of  the 
Austrian  Kaiser  on  the  field  of 
battle,  in  1866,  enabled  Deak  to 
wring  from  the  Grovemment  at 
Vienna  a  fuller  legislative  auto- 
nomy than  it  had  been  ready  before 
to  grant.  Deak,  on  that  occasion, 
did  not  raise  his  Constitutional 
terms.  He  simply  repeated  them. 
He  might,  after  Sadowa,  have  gone 
much  further  in  his  demands,  with 
reasonable  hope  of  success.  But, 
partly  from  his  training  us  a  strict 
parliamentary  legist,  partly  because 
he  would  not  strain  things  so  feur  as 
to  cut  off  the  Magyars  wholly  from 
the  German  connection,  and  thus 
isolate  them  amidst  jealous  or  hos- 
tile races,  Deak  remained  content 
with  a  lesser  concession. 

After  new  laborious  negotiations, 
the  present  state  of  things  was 
established,  which  on  most  essential 
points  renders  the  Magyar  realm 
independent  from  Gis  -  Leithan 
Austria.  To-  day,  Hungary  has  once 
more  her  old  land -marks,  and  her 
time-honoured  ground*  law,  modi- 
fied by  the  reforms  of  1848.  Her 
ruler,  placed  under  a  special  coro- 
nation oath,  is  recognised  only  as 
king.  The  name  of  Hungary 
figures,  in  all  State  documents,  on 
equal  terms  with  that  of  Austria. 
The  HonveJs  who  had  fought 
against  the  Kaiser  are  acknow- 
ledged as  having  merited  well  of  the 
fatherland.  The  rank  of  General 
has  been  given  back  to  Klapka, 
Perczel,  Vetter,  once  foremost 
among  the  military  chiefs  of  the 
Revolution.  Men  who  once  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  gallows  have  been 
placed  in  the  highest  positions. 
Count  Andrassy  himself  belongs  to 
that  class.  In  short,  the  restora- 
tion of  self-government  is  well-nigh 
as  complete  as  it  could  possibly  be 
under  Royal  rule. 

This  was  Deak*s  crowning  achieve- 
ment. As  the  *  Father  of  the 
Restored  Constitution  of  Hungary,' 
he  henceforth  had  marks  of  esteem 
and  respect  showered   upon    him 


from  all  sides.     The  people,  when 
speaking  of  him,  used  qaaint  nameB 
of  endearment;   and  all  kinds  of 
tales  about  his  daily  doings  cropped 
up.     To  the  Queen-Empress  ms^ 
betfa,  whose  favourite  sojourn  has 
of   late  years  been  the  castile  of 
Godollo,  near    Pesth,  he   became 
*  Cousin  Deak,'  or  *  Uncle  Deak:' 
so,  at  least,  the  popular  myth  wodd 
have    it.      Meanwhile    the    great 
Hungarian  patriot  never  gave  up 
his  wonted  simplicity  of  life ;  a 
hater,  as  he  was,  of  all  pride  and 
pomp.      His    bachelor    abode   at 
Pesth  consisted  of  two  rooms,  at 
an  ordinary  hotel — ^the  *  Queen  of 
England.'     His  landed  property  be 
had    transferred    to    other   hands 
for   a    small  annuity.      He   lived 
in  the  most  frugal  style ;    was  a 
total  abstainer  (a  rare  iJiing,  in- 
deed, in  a  country  famous  for  good 
wine !) ;    but,  on  the   other  hand, 
an    inveterate    smoker.     He  aged 
rather  soon,  and  was  styled  ^c3ier 
Herr*  and  'Patriarch'  at  a  time 
when  other  statesmen  still  pride 
themselves  on  their  vigour.    His 
modesty,   his  retiring   disposition, 
never  forsookhim.    Having  nothing 
about  his  personality  that  could  be 
called  impressive,  he  might,  in  his 
sombrero   hat   and  his   Neapolitan 
mantle,  have  passed  unobserved  in  a 
crowd;    but   a   nation's  admiring 
looks  followed   his  steps,  in  spite 
of  his   occasional  strong   protests 
against  every  ovation. 

An  unselfish  man ;  not  a  Repub- 
lican by  conviction,  yet  distin- 
guished by  an  inoorruptibility  re- 
minding us  of  the  noblest  models 
of  RepubHcan  virtue,  Deak  declined 
all  favours  from  the  Court.  To 
the  question,  more  than  once  ad- 
dressed to  him  confidentially  by 
the  Court,  as  to  what  he  wished, 
he  uniformly  replied : — '  I  am  not 
in  want  of  anything.'  At  last,  on 
the  advice  of  one  of  his  Ministers, 
Francis  Joseph  sent  him  a  Bojal 
family  portrait,  in  a  frame  of  pure 
gold,   set   with  costly  gems.    'It 
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would  look  like  a  present  of  money/ 
Bdak  said ;  *•  I  cannot  accept  that ! ' 
Taking  the  picture  from  the  rich 
frame,  he  sent  back  the  latter  with 
his  thanks  and  compliments.  All 
decorations  he  also  refused  to 
accept — ^mnch  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  King-Emperor,  who,  in  the 
(i2^J9err'«  off-hand  manner,  seemed 
to  detect  a  slight  upon  the  Grown. 
Deak's  constant  resolve  was  to 
remain  independent.  No  calumny 
ooold  touch  so  disinterested  a 
character. 

Of  late  years,  Deak's  influence, 
though  still  an  extensive  one,  gra- 
dually  waned.  A  more  advanced 
party  came  up,  which,  under  Kolo- 
man  Tisza,  is  now  in  power,  and 
flome  of  whose  members  aim  at  the 
establishment  of  a  strict  *■  Personal 
Union '  that  would  entail  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  military  forces  of 
Hungary  from  those  of  Austria 
proper.  It  has  been  much  remarked 
that  Mr.  Ghyczy,  the  President  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  Pesth, 
in  his  speech  on  the  life  and  career 
of  Francis  Deak,  said: — 'He  did 
not  give  us  complete  autonomy 
and  independence,  such  as  a  nation 
may  have  under  the  rule  of  a  prince ; 
hut  he  has  given  us  that  which 
oould  be  attained  within  the  exist- 
ing   political    framework.'     From 


these  words  it  may  be  inferred  that 
a  more  thorough  separation  from 
Cis-Leitban  Austria  is  the  aim  of 
an  influential  party  in  Hungary. 

The  death  of  the  great  patriot 
(January  29)  has  occurred  at 
a  moment  when  new  storm-clouds 
are  drifting  over  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  horizon.  The  opening 
up  of  the  East^ern  Question  has 
emboldened  once  more  the  so- 
called  Sclavonian  Court  Party  at 
Vienna.  Reactionary  Federalists  * 
and  Centralists  are  already  in  eager 
expectancy.  The  political  danger 
is  enhanced  by  the  contest  between 
the  upholders  of  the  Free-trade 
system  in  Hungary,  and  the  Pro- 
tectionists in  the  western  part  of 
the  Habsburg  dominions.  At  pre- 
sent, the  outlook  is  dark  indeed. 
Francis  Deak  had  seen  the  triumph 
of  his  country's  cause ;  but,  before 
closing  his  eyes,  he  also  saw  fresh 
perils  gathering  round  it.  He  had 
fought  his  battles  well  for  his 
nation's  rights  and  for  the  exten- 
sion of  popular  freedom;  and 
though  new  struggles  may  soon 
have  to  be  gone  through  by  Hun- 
gary, no  fitter  words  could  be 
applied  in  his  honour  than  those 
written  on  a  garland  laid  on  his 
bier: — ^Fading  flowers  for  never» 
fading  meriV  Kabl  Blind. 
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ARMY  RECRUITING. 
Bt  a  Gekesal. 


FOR  one  reason  or  another,  the 
state  of  the  Army  has  been 
the  sabject  of  mnch  discussion  of 
late  both  in  and  oat  of  the  pro- 
fession. We  have  seen  the  prize 
awarded  by  the  United  Service  In- 
stitution to  an  essay  by  an  Artil- 
lery officer,  which  declared  the 
British  Army  to  be  '  the  very  worst 
which  we  could  raise  in  England,' 
and  concluded  that  we  might  have 
a  much  larger  army  *  composed  of  the 
flower  of  our  population,  at  about 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  our  present 
Army.'  Mr.  Holms,  the  Member 
for  Hackney,  after  a  long  study  of 
the  subject,  declares  (accordiDg  to 
the  Tvmes*  report  of  his  speech  at 
Sheffield),  that  *  were  it  not  for 
selfishness  and  red  tape,  we  might 
have  the  finest  array  in  Europe  for 
its  size,'  that  '  the  pay  of  the  soldier 
should  be  increased,  and  a  calling 
in  the  Army  should  be  quite  as  good 
as  any  civil  employment  in  the  coun- 
try,' and  that  this  could  be  done  *at 
an  expenditure  of  some  millions  less 
than  is  now  spent.'  He  spoke  of 
the  Army  *  becoming  a  myth,'  and 
said  that  the  needful  'cures  are 
almost  more  plain  than  the  evils.' 

We  suppose  that  many  of  our 
readers  are  perplexed  by  such 
statements.  They  will  reflect  that, 
after  all,  the  Army  is  not  adminis- 
tered by  selected  incapacity ;  that, 
whatever  be  the  injurious  influences 
in  its  management,  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  greater  than  they  were 
hitherto ;  that,  in  spite  of  them,  the 
British  Army  has  not  proved  itself 
a  contemptible  body  ;  that  the  con- 
quest of  India,  the  deliverance  of 
Spain,  the  stories  of  Waterloo,  Alma, 
and  Inkerman,  are  hardly  consistent 
with  the  notion  that  the  British 
Army  is  *  the  very  worst '  in  any 
sense.     They  will  infer  that  a  part 


of  such  extreme  depreciation  is 
passionate  exaggeration,  and  that 
a  part  is  due  to  the  English  pro- 
pensity  to  decry  whatever  is  done 
by  its  own  Government.  But  they 
will  think  that  where  there  is  bo 
much  smoke  there  must  be  some 
fire ;  and  they  will  wish  to  know  the 
presumption  that  such  allegations 
are  even  approximately  true. 

We  will  first  consider  the  impu- 
tation of  enormous  cost. 

There  are  always,  presumably, 
points  of  practicable  economy  in  so 
extensive  and  complex  an  admi- 
nistration as  that  of  the  Army; 
and  anyone  who  devotes  himself  to 
search  and  expose  them  does 
useful  service.  But  when  those 
who  administer  the  Army  are 
charged  with  wasting  millions 
under  the  influence  of  selfishness 
and  routine,  the  accusation  ought 
to  be  supported  by  some  adequate 
exhibition  of  the  nature  of  the  use- 
less expenditure.  When  a  nulitary 
man,  with  the  approbation  of  a 
committee  of  the  United  Service 
Institution,  goes  further,  and,  not 
using  *  millions'  vaguely,  asserts 
that  we  might  have  a  larger  and 
better  army  *at  about  one-third 
of  the  present  cost,'  we  might 
reasonably  expect  some  expla- 
nation. 

,  The  specific  suggestions  which 
Mr.  Holms  makes  are  that,  includ- 
ing Militia  officers,  we  have  twice 
as  many  commissioned  officers  as 
are  needed,  that  the  men  need  not  be 
kept  so  long  in  barracks,  and  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  Militia  is 
unnecessary.  Captain  Hime,  the 
Essayist,  does  not  explain  at  all  how 
he  proposes  to  reduce  the  cosfc> 
unless  he  means  that  his  plan  of 
taking  men  by  conscription  would 
effect  the  reduction. 
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A  few  figures  will  throw  nmcli 
light  on  this  matter.  The  total 
amonnt  of  the  last  Army  estimates 
was  13,488,0002.  This  is  sub- 
divided as  follows : 


Paj  and  allowances  of  the 
regolar  forces 

Paj  and  allowances  of  the 
auxiliary  and  reserve  forces 

Commissariat  and  ordnance 
store  establishments  . 

Works  and  bnildings 

Establishments  for  military 
edocation    .... 

Administration  of  the  Army  . 

Mi^eUaneous  services    . 

Revards  for  distingmshed  ser- 
vices   

Pensions  and  superannuation 
allowances  (not  including 
pay  of  retired  officers) 

Pay  of  unemployed  general 
offieeis,  retired  officers,  and 
half-paj  officers 

Retired  aUowances  to  Militia, 
Yeomanry,  and  Volunteer 
Corps         .... 


^4,^69,500 

1,323,100 

5,062,800 
799,700 

141,800 

210,900 

42,200 

35.300 

1,566,600 

603,100 

22,700 
£14.677,700 

The  difference  between  this  total 
and  the  total  above  stated  is  due  to 
thededaction  of  estimated  receipts  of 
varioas  kinds,  including,  amongst 
others,  payments  received  from  the 
Indian  Government  for  home- 
charges  of  troops  serving  in  India. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the 
Commissariat  and  Ordnance  Store 
Establishments  alone,  cost  more 
than  the  third  of  the  present  ex- 
penditure, which  Captain  Hime 
aliows  for  all  purposes. 

Mr.  Holms  is  not  quite  so  nn- 
Teasonable.  He  only  claims  to  in- 
crease the  pay  of  the  troops  con- 
siderably, and  to  rednce  the  gross 
total  at  the  same  time  by  several 
millions.  He  proposes  for  this 
purpose  the  abolition  of  the  Militia 
and  a  diminution  of  the  number  of 
commissioned  officers.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  implies  that 
some  additional  regular  troops  are 
to  be  substituted  for  the  Militia. 

The  item  *  pay  and  allowances 
of  the  regular  forces,  4,869,5002.,' 
includes     4,543,0002.    for    general 


staff  regimental  pay  and  allow- 
ances and  charges ;  the  remainder 
being  for  medical  establishments, 
clergy,  and  the  administration 
of  military  law.  This  sum  of 
4,S43,oooZ.  includes  many  charges 
which  are  not  pay  of  officers  or 
men,  such  as  *■  purchase  of  horses 
70,8002.,'  and  'department  of  army 
accountants,  97, 500Z.*  The  pay  and 
allowances  of  all  kinds  to  officers 
and  men  amount  to  4,000,2162., 
say  4,ooo,ooo2.  Of  this,  about 
i,200,ooo2.  pertains  to  the  commis- 
sioned officers,  in  number  5,684, 
leaving  2,88o,ooo2.  as  the  pay  of 
118,465  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men,  averaging  a  little  under 
252.  each. 

The  total  grant  for  the  Militia  is 
685,3002.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Holms,  in  declaring  the 
number  of  officers  to  be  twice  as 
many  as  are  necessary,  included 
3,700  Militia  officers;  so  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  intended  diminu- 
tion of  officers  is  included  in  the 
abolition  of  the  Militia. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Holms  would  take 
credit,  under  his  scheme,  for  a 
diminution  of  the  charge  for  re- 
tired and  half-pay  officers,  which 
amounts  to  about  6oo,ooo2.  The 
portion  of  the  charge  for  'pensions ' 
pertaining  to  officers  is  162,0002., 
of  which  i7iOoo2.  are  for  wounds^ 
and  the  rest  almost  wholly  are 
widows'  pensions. 

We  thus  see  that  Mr.  Holms* 
proposals  indicate  a  saving  of 
685,0002.  from  the  Militia,  and  so 
much  of  the  entire  charge  of 
pay,  half-pay,  retired  pay,  and 
widows'  pensions,  in  all  1,962,0002.^ 
as  would  be  saved  by  the  smaller 
number  of  officers  which  he  thinks 
sufficient.  Out  of  these  savings^ 
irrespectively  of  providing  some  in- 
crease of  the  regular  Army  in  place 
of  the  abolished  MUitia,  he  has  to 
increase  the  pay  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men  (who 
receive  on  an  average  a  little  under 
252.  a  year,  with  quarters,  rations, 
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and  some  clothing),  so  that  their 
calling  shall  be  as  good  as  any  civil 
employment ;  and  he  undertakes  to 
save  several  millions  yearly  besides. 
It  must  be  added  on  Mr.  Holms' 
behalf  that  seemingly  he  does  not 
contemplate  the  retention  of  the 
present  numbers  of  men  in  the 
ranks,  bnt  that  they  shall  be  dis- 
charged to  their  homes  when  they 
have  been  completely  trained ;  and 
probably  he  supposes  that  thus  a 
large  saving  would  be  effected. 
But  he  ignores  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  British  Army,  that 
fully  one-half  of  the  regular  Army 
is  for  service  in  India  and  the 
Colonies,  one-third  being  in  India. 
This  makes  the  problem  wholly 
different  from  that  presented  to 
other  Powers  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  standing  army. 

It  is  essential  to  understand  at 
the  outset  that  anyone  who  post- 
pones the  consideration  of  the  Army 
lor  India,  postpones  the  whole 
question ;  and  that  anyone  who,  like 
the  Prize  Essayist,  assumes,  without 
argument,  that  we  can  have  a  sepa- 
rate army  for  India,  has  no  claim 
to  be  heard ;  for  he  assumes  a  fun- 
damental point  in  a  sense  which 
would  probably  receive  a  unani- 
mous dissent  from  everyone  re- 
sponsible for  Indian  adininistra- 
tion. 

In  former  days  the  East  India 
Company  had  a  small  body  of  Eu- 
ropean troops  enlisted  for  Indian 
service,  supplemented  by  a  larger 
number  of  the  British  Army.  Three 
regiments  of  infantry  and  the  artil- 
lery, amounting  in  all  to  about 
1 5 ,000  men,  was  the  largest  number ; 
and  these  were  supplemented  by 
about  24,000  men  of  the  British 
Army.  Yet  an  occasion  arose  in 
i860  when  the  combination  of  the 
local  European  troops  was  felt  to  be  a 
most  serious  danger,  although  there 
were  at  that  time  about  66,000  men 
of  the  British  Army  in  India.  We 
now  have  about  60,000  British  troops 
in  India.    The  maintenance  of  such 


a  number,  distinct  from  the  rest  of 
the  British  Army,  separated  from 
all  other  service,  entirely  dependent 
on  the  Indian  Government,  and  con. 
nected  with   India  for  life,  wonld 
present     difficulties    and   dangers 
which  put  separation  out  of  the 
question.     The  difficulties,  for  in- 
stance, connected  with  climate,  in 
having  such   large    numbers  wlio 
must  pass  the  whole  of  their  effec- 
tive  service  in  India,  and  whose 
future,  after  the  comparatively  earlj 
age   at  which  they  would  become 
ineffective,  must   be  provided  for, 
would  be   enormous.     But  one  in- 
superable  objection  is  as  good  as 
a  hundred  nodnor  objections;  and 
the  political  danger   is  sufficient. 
The  services  of  the  European  troops 
in  India  cannot  be  spared  for  the 
shortest  time.     This  such  a  bodv 
would  know  well ;  and,  in  any  case 
in  which    they  might    be    nearly 
unanimous,  the  knowledge  wonld 
give  them  a  conscious  power  which 
would  be  a  danger  of  which  the 
Indian  Government   has  had  one 
useful  and  sufficient  warning. 

This  necessity  to  provide  for  onr 
Indian  and  colonial  service,  alone 
makes  conscription  impossible.  We 
notice  this,  because  the  Prize  Es- 
sayist proposes  conscription,  and 
even  Mr.  Holms  treats  it  too  ten- 
derly; for,  whilst  repudiating  it, 
he  says  that  *  people  at  tAe  fT&&A 
moTnefU  would  not  agree  to  it/ 
and  that  *  the  people  of  this  conn- 
try  would  willingly  submit  to  it  if 
they  thought  it  necessary.'  Con- 
scription is  a  most  costly  means  at 
best ;  but  we  can  understand  how 
it  may  be  tolerable  when  serrice, 
however  much  it  may  interfere  with 
other  occupations,  does  not  take  » 
man  away  from  his  own  country 
and  people.  But  a  consciiption 
which  would  take  the  conscript  to 
India  would  evidently  be  intoleraWe- 
But  there  is  not  the  slightest  need 
for  it.  One  penny  in  the  ponnd 
additional  income-tax  would  suffice 
to  add  more  than  fifty  per  cent  to 
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the  pay  of  ereiy  non-commissioned 
officer  and  man  in  the  Army.  It 
would  be  difficnlt  to  say  how  many 
pennies  would  not  be  less  costly, 
&nd  eyeiy  way  more  welcome,  than 
conscription. 

We  will  now  tnrn  to  the  present 
difficnliy  in    recruiting,   which   is 
the  lea^t  disputed  of  the  alleged 
defects  of  the  present  system,  and 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  reformers* 
ai^pments.    The  difficulty  has  been 
anthoritatiyely  recognised.  AEoyal 
Commission  was  appointed  in  1866, 
and  made    a    very  thorough   en- 
qairj  and  very  instractive  report. 
The  relative  merits   of   long  and 
short  services  were  fully  discussed. 
Abondaat  evidence  was  taken  re- 
garding  various   matters  of   detail 
by  which  the  claims  and  the  feel- 
ings of  ihe  soldier  might  be  better 
satisfied.    Certain  recommendations 
were  made  and   adopted  for  some 
direct  and  indirect  additions  to  the 
men's   pay,   shorter    service,    and 
good-conduct  privileges,  and  other 
indncements.      Nevertheless    there 
is  a  constant    public    discussion, 
which  is  practically  concurrent  in 
witnessing  that  we   have  hitherto 
failed  to  make  the  soldier  thoroughly 
contented,   or    the    Army,    in    its 
lower  ranks,  an  attractive  calling ; 
and  that  this  is  especially  felt  in 
the  difficulty   to  obtain    good  re- 
cruits, and  to  keep  them  when  we 
have  got  them.     The  particular  at- 
tractions which  have  been  tried  seem 
tarely  to  suffice  to  meet  the  rise 
of  civil  wages  and  other  circum- 
stances which,  ciBteris  paribtcs,  tend 
to  diminish  the  supply  of  recruits, 
bat  DO  more.     They  leave  the  Army 
M  pievioufilj,  just   contriving  to 
Marly  keep  up  its  number  by  means 
of  recruits,  of  whom  many  actually 
<^rt,  and  many  would  take  their 
discharge  if  offered,  and  many  are 
^ch  characters  as  would  not  be 
Mained  if  it  were  easy  to  supply 
their  places  by  better  men. 

All  this  points  to  some  repug- 
nance, the  real  root  of  which  we 


have  not  yet  reached.  The  convic- 
tion that  this  is  so — ^that  the  re- 
commendations of  Boyal  Commis- 
sions and  the  devices  of  the  War 
Department  have  failed  of  greater 
results,  not  by  erroneous  choice 
amongst  recognisedly  practicable 
means,  but  because  there  is  some 
element  of  repulsiveness  which  is 
either  undiscovered,  or,  if  known, 
assumed  to  be  irremovable— does 
seem  really  to  underlie  the  restless- 
ness which  characterises  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  Army  question. 

Such  a  repulsive  element  does 
exist.  It  does  not  truly  remain  to 
be  discovered.  It  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  notorious.  But  it  has  yet  to 
be  openly  recognised.  Moreover, 
we  believe  that  many  consciously 
question  its  necessity,  although  they 
are  unwilling  to  express  a  merely 
nascent  conviction,  so  opposed  to 
traditional  notions,  that  it  will  have 
to  bear  the  odium  of  professional 
heresy. 

The  man  who  enlists  is  regarded 
by  his  friends  and  by  himself  as 
having  sold  his  freedom.  It  is  true 
to  a  great  extent.  He  is  at  once 
placed  under  a  special  code  of  laws 
of  extreme  severity  in  some  re- 
spects, making  him  liable  to  severest 
punishment  for  deeds  which  the 
civil  law  would  regard  as  most 
petty  offences.  These  special  laws 
are  not  merely  the  supplementary 
laws  needfol  for  any  large  specifd 
organisation  ;  but  they  are  laws 
conceived  on  a  different  principle 
and  in  a  different  spirit,  and  in 
many  respects  superseding  the  or- 
dinary laws.  Their  severity  is 
chiefly  directed  to  maintaining  the 
most  unquestioning  obedience  to 
personal  authority  almost  without 
distinction  of  degree,  if  only  it  be 
relatively  superior.  For  instanoe, 
we  have  known  a  man  sentenced 
to  many  years'  penal  servitude  for 
throwing  his  cap  at  a  sergeant. 
A  soldier  in  consequence  is  spe- 
cially liable  to  suffer  from  the  domi- 
neering    tendencies    of    ordinary 
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men.  Moreover,  unless  he  can  pay 
a  sum  whicli  is  beyond  the  means 
of  the  greater  number,  he  has  no 
power  to  terminate  his  service 
before  the  expiry  of  the  term  for 
which  he  is  required  to  enlist,  a 
term  which,  at  the  shortest  ever 
yet  proposed,  is  long  compared 
with  the  longest  *  notice  *  which 
would  be  required  in  any  civil 
service  whatever,  if  we  except 
youthful  apprenticeships.  Conse- 
quently, the  overworked  peasant, 
who  really  knows  no  freedom  from 
the  toil  which  leaves  him  clumsy  in 
frame,  awkward  in  gait,  ill  fed,  ill 
clothed,  ill  housed,  yet  feels  himself 
essentially  the  superior  of  the  well- 
dressed,  active,  comely  man  who 
now-a-days  is  allowed  to  want 
little  which  the  best  science  can 
give  to  secure  his  health  and 
strength  ;  who  has  a  life  of  com- 
parative ease ;  but  who  wears  the 
gay  uniform  which,  to  that  pea- 
sant's eye,  is  the  badge  of  servitude. 
The  peasant  may  perhaps  be  very 
helplessly  dependent  on  his  master 
or  his  landlord ;  but  he  knows  that 
he  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  their 
equal ;  and  he  knows  that  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  soldier.  This 
traditional  feeling  of  the  people 
that  the  soldier  is  not  a  freeman, 
is  too  largely  supported  by  fact 
to  permit  the  hope  that  it  will  die 
out  under  the  influence  of  any  im- 
provements which  leave  the  root  of 
it  untouched.  It  is  a  feeling  too 
which,  in  some  respects,  one  cannot 
regret;  because  it  is  not  to  be 
regretted  that  a  love  of  freedom, 
even  though  mixed  with  baser 
motives,  should  overbear  the  at- 
tractions of  a  better  supply  of 
bodily  needs. 

It  is,  we  say,  in  one  sense,  no- 
torious that  this  character  of  servi- 
tude is  the  root  of  the  diflBculty.  But 
this  character  is  assumed  to  be 
inevitable,  and  all  the  various 
modifications  of  the  recruiting 
system  which  are  tried  or  suggested, 
are    means  of  either    extenuating 


the  character  of  servitude  by  short. 
ening  it,  or  of  outweighing  it  by 
various  advantages. 

But  we  question  the  fatnre  need 
to  maintain  the  character  of  ser- 
vitude. 

What  is  the  history  of  the  entirely 
exceptional  system  of  legislation 
and  the  extraordinarily  severe  pe- 
nalties by  which  military  govern- 
ment is  maintained  ? 

Before  the  days  of  standing 
armies,  i.e.  of  armies  maintained 
in  time  of  peace,  an  army  was 
levied  according  to  the  necessities 
of  each  occasion  of  warfare,  by 
means  of  the  personal  obligations  of 
the  feudal  system,  by  aid  cf  patriotic 
spirit,  of  love  of  adventure,  of 
hope  of  plunder,  and  partly  bj 
impressment.  The  necessary  sus- 
pension of  civil  law  when  an  army 
is  in  the  field,  necessitates  the  intro- 
d  notion  of  what  is  called  *  martial 
law  ;*  whilst  the  circumstances  of 
a  large  force,  removed  from  the 
ordinary  restraints  of  social  life, 
and  helpless  for  military  purposes 
unless  manageable  at  the  will  of 
one  man,  make  unquestioning  obe- 
dience, for  the  time,  a  necessity; 
and  the  very  lawlessness  of  war 
attracts  the  most  lawless  characters, 
and  for  that  further  reason  demands 
more  special  prompt  and  severe 
exercise  of  authority.  With  the 
cessation  of  field  service,  the  armies 
were  disbanded ;  and  the  suspension 
of  civil  freedom  ceased  at  the  same 
time. 

When  armies  were  made  per- 
manent, the  'custom  of  war*  was 
made  permanent  at  the  same  time ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that> 
a  free  people,  ready  enough  to 
endure  the  ruder  conditions  of  mili- 
tary service  during  the  necessities 
of  actual  war,  would  be  generally 
unwilling  to  remain  permanently 
subject  to  an  administration  so 
minute,  constant,  and  arbitrary,  and 
enforced  by  such  severe  penalties. 
Only  ignorance,extreme  poverty,  and 
impressment  would  fmmish  a  large 
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supply  of  recruits  in  time  of  peace ; 
and  the  disappointment  and  regrets 
of  some,  the  rage  of  those  entrapped 
by  false  promises  or  worse  means, 
the  habitnal  recklessness  of  the 
desperate,  wonld  all  combine  to 
make  great  severitj  needful ;  and 
so  the  evil  and  its  remedy  would 
act  and  react  upon  each  other. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  actual  history 
of  the  matter  in  Great  Britain. 
Our  first  standing  armies  were, 
in  fact,  recruited  by  impressed 
con?icts  and  vagabonds ;  and  the 
Matinj  Acts  were  made  for  them 
and  sach  as  they. 

Although  modified  in  some  re- 
spects, the  existing  Mutiny  Act 
and  Articles  of  War  show  their 
origin  by  their  strong  likeness  to 
their  earliest  predecessors.  The 
force  of  traditional  notions  derived 
from  that  earlier  state  of  things 
ks  continually  made  special,  de- 
spotic, and  severe  legislation  need- 
ful, whilst  this  again  has  reacted 
npon  both  men  and  officers,  to  con- 
firm the  traditional  feeling  of  en- 
forced service  in  the  former,  and  of 
the  necessity  to  legislate  as  for 
nn willing  soldiers  in  the  latter. 

Ausehd  memorandum  prepared 
in  the  War  Office  in  1866  (forming 
Appendix  H  to  the  Report  of  the 
Bojal  Commission  dated  October 
31,  1866)  shows  how  impressment 
was  recognised  by  law  from  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  until  1780 — that,  by 
Actsof  William  III.  and  of  Anne,  the 
Army  was  recruited  by  impressment 
of  insolvent  debtors  and  convicts, 
and  of  ^such  able-bodied  men  as 
have  not  any  lawful  calling  or  em- 
ployment, or  visible  means  of  their 
maintenance  and  livelihood ' — that 
in  the  seventh  year  of  Anne's  reign 
was  the  first  attempt  at  voluntary 
enlistment,  which,  however,  was 
to  be  supplemented  by  impressment, 
the  volunteers  being  at  liberty  to 
chum  their  discharge  after  three 
years.  This  Act  was  succeeded  by 
others  with  some  modifications; 
W  these  expired  in  1712,  and  no 


similar  Act  was  passed  until  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  when  a  law  of 
impressment  was  passed  which 
expired  in  1746.  Somewhat  simi- 
lar Acts  were  passed  in  1756,  the 
impressed  men  being  required  to 
serve  for  five  years.  These  expired 
as  regards  impressment  in  1 780. 

But  although  formal  impressment 
was  abandoned,  the  Army  was  still 
largely  recruited  by  mere  entrap- 
ment, and  enlistment  was  permanent 
surrender  of  liberty.  For  although 
the  first  attempt  at  voluntary  en- 
listment in  Anne's  reign  was  by 
enlistment  for  only  three  years,  yet 
this  condition,  two  years  later,  was 
omitted  from  the  Mutiny  Acts. 
There  were  still  certain  recognised 
means  of  obtaining  discharge  by 
payment,  or  by  providing  a  substi- 
tute, or  by  these  means  combined ; 
but  the  Mutiny  Acts  contained  no 
provision  for  discharge  until  1806, 
when  the  Act  46  Geo.  III.  c.  69 
gave  the  soldier  a  right  to  dis- 
charge at  the  end  of  certain  periods 
to  be  afterwards  fixed  by  the  king's 
regulations,  and  gave  him  a  legal 
right  to  pension  on  discharge.  The 
regulations  divided  the  enlistment 
into  three  periods  of  seven  years 
each  for  the  infantry,  of  ten,  seven, 
and  seven  for  cavalry,  and  of  twelve, 
five,  and  five  for  artillery ;  and  the 
recruit  took  an  oath  to  serve  for  the 
first  period.  By  the  Mutiny  Act  of 
1808  the  soldier  had  the  option  of 
enlisting  for  unlimited  service  (re- 
ceiving a  large  bounty)  ;  and  Act 
46  Geo.  III.  c.  69  was  repealed  in 
1826,  and  limited  enlistments  were 
wholly  discontinued  until  1847. 

Ireland,  however,  with  its  abound- 
ing population  and  great  poverty, 
gave,  for  a  long  time,  a  large  supply 
of  comparatively  willing  recruits. 
The  circumstances  of  the  High- 
landers of  Scotland  made  them 
also  willing  to  enlist  in  large  num- 
bers. 

Ignorance  soon  becomes  used  to 
any  orderly  condition;  and  when 
the  greater  part  of  a  regiment  could 
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not  write  or  read,  the  regular  dis- 
cipline was  thoroughly  effective  to 
assimilate  the  recruits  and  to  con- 
vert them  to  an  accustomed  if  not 
satisfied  acceptance  of  the  condi- 
tions of  their  service.  But  as  years 
have  gone  by,  these  circumstances 
have  changed.  There  is  less  igno- 
rance, freer  communication  of 
thought  and  discussion,  better  re- 
muneration of  labour,  and  readier 
means  of  transferring  superfluous 
labour.  Men  being  better  instructed, 
their  nature  is  less  easily  *  subdued 
to  what  it  works  in.'  Such  men 
emigrate  instead  of  enlisting.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  too,  revolted  against 
some  of  the  extreme  severities  of 
military  government,  and  against 
the  snares  of  the  recruiting  ser- 
geant. In  consequence  there  has 
been  a  mitigation  of  the  severities 
of  discipline,  and  an  improvement 
of  the  old  rather  dreary  conditions  of 
the  soldier's  service  in  almost  every 
respect.  The  mitigation  of  severity 
is  marked  chiefly  by  the  continually 
diminished  use  of  the  lash,  until  by 
the  last  Articles  of  War  a  soldier  is 
not  liable  to  corporal  punishment 
for  any  offence  whatever  unless  he 
be  on  active  service  in  the  field  or 
on  board  any  ship  not  in  commis- 
sion; the  utmost  limit  being  fifly 
lashes. 

At  the  same  time  the  term  of  the 
soldier's  service  has  been  lessened. 
The  Army  Service  Act  of  1847 
fixed  the  first  term  of  enlistment 
for  the  infiintry  at  ten  years,  and 
for  the  cavalry  and  ordnance  corps 
at  twelve,  with  conditions  of  op- 
tional re-engagement  for  eleven  and 
twelve  years  more  respectively.  This 
was  modified  by  the  Army  Enlist- 
ment Act  of  1 867,  which  fixed  twelve 
years  for  all  as  the  term  of  first  en- 
listment, with  power  to  re-engage 
to  the  extent  of  twenty-one  years' 
service  on  the  whole.  This,  again, 
was  modified  by  the  Army  Enlist- 
ment Act  of  1870,  which,  retaining 
the  period  of  twelve  years,  provides 
in  effect  that  the  enlistment  may, 


at  the  option  of  the  soldier,  be  only 
for  a  part  of  the  time  in  Aimy 
service  and  for  the  remainder  in  the 
Beserve.  The  obligatory  period  of 
Army  service  is  determinable  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  is  not  to  be  less  than 
three  years.  In  feet,  at  present 
men  may  enlist  for  only  six  years' 
Army  service,  with  six  in  the 
Reserve ;  and  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  their  commanding  officers 
may,  if  they  wish  it,  be  passed  to 
the  Reserve  after  only  three  years' 
Army  service.  Moreover,  the  sol- 
dier s  wages,  his  dwelling,  his  food, 
have  all  been  improved;  his  com- 
forts  and  his  amusements  are  cared 
for ;  his  instruction  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  remunerative  industry  in 
some  degree  provided ;  and  this,  for 
the  most  part,  now  done  Tnth  a 
sedulous  care  which  makes  his 
position,  in  respect  of  physical  com- 
fort,  veiy  superior  to  that  of  thou- 
sands of  the  labouring  class.  So 
that  men,  regarding  '  bread  alone,' 
wonder  what  will  satisfy  the  soldier 
and  attract  recruits  freely  to  the 
ranks,  if  these  conditions  fail  to 
do  so. 

Nevertheless,  a  conviction  per- 
sists  that  the  difficulty  has  not  been 
mastered  ;  that,  at  best,  a  crisis  of 
actual  inability  to  fill  the  ranks  is 
avoided  at  the  cost  of  increasing 
expenditure,  of  the  acceptance  of 
undeveloped  lads,  and  of  much  de- 
sertion. 

Some  sav  that  this  is  all  that  can 
be  done ;  that  the  whole  philosophy 
of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  a  question 
of  the  price  of  labour;  and  that 
there  is  no  alternative  but  paying 
more  and  more  as  wages  rise. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  strong  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  this  ;  but  it  is  fer 
from  the  whole  or  the  principal 
truth.  For  thousands  work  harder 
to  be  worse  housed,  with  poorer 
food,  with  less  leisure,  less  comfort, 
than  the  soldier,  who  yet  would 
not  think  of  enlisting.  If  they  were 
asked    why,    they   would  say,  in 
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effect,  that  they  prefer  to  remain 
free.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  rejoin 
that  this  difiPerence  is  immense  in 
respect  of  a  man  who  is  responsible 
to  no  one,  and  who,  if  he  choose  to 
leave  his  work,  can  do  so  without 
being  gainsaid,  bnt  that  snch  free- 
dom  is  impossible  for  the  soldier ; 
and  that  the  restraints  of  discipline, 
however  unpalatable,  mnst  be  taken 
as  an  inevitable  condition  of  the 
problem.  Analogous  restraint  is 
equally  inevitable  in  a  great  part  of 
civil  life.  A  policeman,  a  servant 
of  a  railway  company,  a  clerk  in  a 
boose  of  business,  a  domestic  ser- 
vant, are  all  as  much  practically 
boond  to  punctual  obedience;  but 
sach  reetraint  does  not  make  it 
difficult  to  supply  their  places. 
There  is  everywhere  an  abundant 
supply  of  recruits  for  such  services. 
It  is  not  the  mere  fact  of  restraint, 
bat  the  different  character  of  it, 
which  causes  the  aversion  to  enlist- 
ment. It  is  true  that  the  liability 
to  foreign  service  is  a  distasteful 
element  to  some,  and  we  shall  dis- 
cuss that  more  particularly.  But 
the  principal  source  of  repugnance 
to  military  service  is  the  tra£tional 
conviction  that  to  enter  the  ranks 
is  to  forfeit  personal  freedom. 

If  this  be  the  root  of  the  difficulty, 
it  will  yet  be  disputed  whether  it 
indicates  the  remedy.  If  this  be  at 
the  same  time  a  necessary  principle 
of  military  service,  we  are  *  as  you 
were,'  and  must  get  on,  as  hitherto, 
by  varying  and  gradually  increasing 
the  inducements  to  enlistment,  and 
must  be  satisfied  with  an  army 
&Dm  which  discharge  will  not 
generally  be  regarded  as  a  penalty, 
and  from  which  we  cannot  dismiss 
the  worthless  characters  except  in 
extreme  cases. 

The  loss  of  freedom  of  which  we 
speak,  consists  in  the  extraordinarily 
severe  penalties  for  any  kind  of  in- 
subordination,  and  in  the  irrevo- 
cable engagement  for  a  term  which 
is  very  long  compared  with  the 
'notice*   required  in  any  depart- 


ment of  civil  life.  Are  these  things 
necessai*y  principles  of  military  ad- 
ministration, and  therefore  inevit- 
able elements  of  the  problem  P  or 
are  they  merely  a  growth  of  circum- 
stances which  it  is  possible  to 
remove  gradually  without  impairing 
the  unity,  vigour,  and  perfection  of 
the  Army? 

At  the  outset,  we  of  course  con- 
cede that  in  the  field,  in  actual 
warfare,  the  civil  law  is  necessarily 
suspended  or  superseded.  But  this 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  soldier.  It  is 
the  same  with  regard  to  everyone 
who  comes  within  the  range  of 
the  exceptional  needs  of  warfare, 
whether  it  be  in  his  own  or  in  an 
enemy's  country.  Moreover,  the 
peculiar  circumstances  and  needs  of 
warfisLre  entirely  change,  in  many 
respects,  the  relative  importance  of 
various  acts.  The  temptations  to 
license  are  so  great;  the  contagion  of 
crime  is  always  so  imminent;  the 
restraint  of  social  traditions  is  so 
wholly  withdrawn ;  the  very  occu- 
pation of  war  makes  men  so  apt  for 
violence,  whilst  the  possession  of 
arms  and  the  readv  opportunities 
for  concerted  action  in  some  respects 
fisunlitate  it ;  that  acts  which,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  be 
petty  and  isolated  offences,  acquire 
a  heinous  character  by  their  dis- 
organising tendency.  For  an  army 
is  not  a  society,  but  an  organised 
living  machine.  It  does  not  exist 
for  its  own  sake  or  find  its  ends 
within  itself,  or  attain  those  ends 
by  any  conflict  of  tendencies.  It 
has  one  distinct  function,  which  can 
only  be  properly  fulfilled  by  the 
entire  surrender,  when  demanded, 
of  every  judgment  to  a  single  will. 
The  temporary  loss  of  ordinary 
civil  freedom,  and  the  liability  of 
each  man  to  have  his  acts  judged 
and  punished,  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  moment,  under  one 
general  law  of  obedience,  is,  and 
ever  must  be,  necessarily  inherent 
in  the  exceptional  state  of  war. 
This  may  seem  to  any  soldier  too 
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obvious  to  need  insistance.  But 
we  assert  it  lest  we  should  be 
supposed  to  overlook,  misconceive, 
or  extenuate  that  necessity. 

Our  proposition  is — that  the  loss 
of  civil  freedom  is  the  root  of  the 
recruiting  difficulty ;  that  the  sys- 
tem which  requires  that  loss  is 
derived,  partly  from  the  necessities 
of  warfare,  and  partly  from  the 
equally  real  necessities  of  an  army 
recruited  by  such  means  as  sup- 
plied our  first  standing  armies; 
that  the  conditions  of  warfare 
were  rightly  associated  with  the  ne- 
cessities of  army  government  when 
armies  were  only  kept  together  so 
long  as  there  was  actual  cam- 
paigning and  fighting  to  be  done; 
but  that  such  association  has  be- 
come gradually  less  and  less  need- 
ful ;  that  the  principles  of  discipline 
suited  to  a  force  recruited  by  the 
gaoler  and  the  pressgang  become 
year  by  year  less  and  less  suitable, 
and  are  only  needed  now,  in  any 
degree,  because,  by  their  reaction, 
they  maintain  a  traditionary  feeling 
of  enforced  and  therefore  unwilling 
service,  which  necessitates  propor- 
tional compulsion  in  one  shape  or 
another ;  that,  allowing  for  the 
time  necessarily  occupied  in  intro- 
ducing and  developing,  without 
disturbance,  a  radical  change  in  a 
body  so  constituted  and  circum- 
stanced as  the  British  Army,  and 
in  extinguishing  strong  traditional 
prepossessions,  there  is  now  no 
inevitable  obstacle  to  the  removal 
of  everything  which  makes  the 
soldier,  in  time  of  peace,  a  less  free 
citizen  than  any  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  who  serve  in  large 
organised  bodies;  that  with  such 
freedom,  little  additional  expendi- 
ture, under  a  somewhat  changed 
mode  of  distribution,  would  be 
needed  to  procure  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  good  and  willing  recruits; 
and  that  there  is  nothing,  except  the 
persistence  of  traditional  prejudice 
after  the  grounds  of  it  have  been 
removed,    to    prevent    the    Army 


becoming  in  all  ranks  as  attractive 
as  it  always  is  in  the  commissioQed 
ranks. 

In  considering  the  necessities  of 
discipline,  we  commonly  argue  in 
a  circle.  Discharge  is  not  ordi. 
narily  a  punishment.  We  have 
such  difficulty  in  getting  the  men, 
and,  when  obtained,  they  require 
so  long  a  training  before  they  are 
fit  soldiers,  that  we  cannot  afibid 
to  discharge  troublesome  men,  even 
if  offences  would  not  be  commiUed, 
as  assuredly  they  would  be,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  dis- 
charge ;  and,  in  any  case,  there  is 
a  large  number  of  reckless  men 
who,  if  they  were  not  liable  to  se- 
vere penalties,  would  set  order  and 
authority  at  defiance.  It  is  onne- 
cessaiy  to  develop  this  objection 
further ;  because  it  must  be  at  once 
conceded  that  if  the  men  are  such 
unwilling  servants  that  discharge 
would  be  regarded  as  a  boon 
by  a  large  number,  the  principle 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Mutiny  Act 
and  Articles  of  War  are  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  discipline. 

But  why  is  discharge  so  re- 
garded ?  And  why  is  there  sncli 
difficulty  in  first  getting  recruits, 
and  then  in  keeping  them  ?  It  is 
now,  mainly,  because  of  the  veiy 
points  of  system  which  those  diffi- 
culties require  and,  immediately, 
justify.  For,  if  we  put  aside,  for  a 
moment,  the  objection  felt  to  fo- 
reign service,  what  is  there  to  make, 
say,  a  postman's  place,  at  fifteen 
shillings  a  week,  a  subject  of  eager 
competition,  whilst  the  soldier's  is 
so  shunned  ?  Surely  it  is  the  loss 
of  fipeedom  in  the  respects  which 
we  have  noted.  Undoubtedly  the 
foreign  service  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  unwillingness  to  enlist, 
though  more  frequently  as  a  motive 
for  the  dissuasion  of  kinsfolk  than 
as  being  personally  distastefnl  to 
the  would-be  soldier.  We  do  not 
wish  to  underrate  it,  and  shall 
presently  consider  it  more  particu- 
larly ;  but  the  other  element  is  the 
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stronger,  and  the  first  qnestion  is 
whether  it  be  an  inevitable  one. 

We  conceive  that  the  tranference 
of  the  conditions  of  an  army  in  the 
field  to  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace  is  now  a  pi*actical  fallacy.  It 
was  not  BO  when  the  standing  army 
was  filled  by  impressed  vagabonds 
and  oriminabs.  But  it  is  so  now. 
Why  shonld  not  a  soldier  be  as  free 
to  leave  his  service  as  any  other 
pablic  servant,  at  moderate  no- 
tice? The  answer  in  objection 
must  be  one  or  both  of  the  follow- 
ing reasons.  Either  because  there 
k  something  peculiar  to  the  service 
which  makes  the  withdrawal  of  the 
men  at  pleasure  specially  inconve- 
nient;  or  because  a  large  number 
will  find  the  service  so  irksome  that 
they  will  not  stay  without  compul- 
mm. 

The  peculiar  inconvenience  of 
withdrawal  must  be  admitted  in 
the  case  of  war  and  on  foreign  ser- 
vice. But,  of  course,  the  right  of 
withdrawal  from  the  service  during 
war  oould  not  be  allowed;  and 
special  conditions,  such  as  will  be 
presently  suggested,  might  reason- 
ably attend  the  right  on  foreign 
service.  As  respects  other  cases, 
the  general  inconvenience  of  losing 
a  trained  man  may  be  admitted 
without  impairing  the  argument. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  with- 
drawals by  desertion  before  com- 
pletion of  the  training,  are  most 
numerous  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. The  desertions  for  the  seven 
years  ending  December  31,  1865, 
acoording  to  retnms  given  to  the 
Royal  Commission,  averaged  6,766 
annually,  of  whom  1,974  deserted 
before  they  were  passed  into  the 
ranks ;  and  more  recent  statements 
show  that  the  number  has  not  de* 
ereased.     Every  step  of  late   has 


been  toward  shorter  periods  of  ser- 
vice, entailing  a  large  constant  dis- 
charge of  men  in  ordinary  course. 
The  only  reason  for  assuming  that, 
with  freedom  to  go,  the  with* 
drawals  would  be,  on  the  whole, 
more  frequent,  must  be  because  the 
conditions  of  the  service  are  really 
so  disagreeable  that  a  great  num- 
ber, if  &ee,  would  not  endure 
them. 

Unless  there  be  a  real  felt  bitter- 
ness in  the  soldier's  life,  such  as  a 
large  number  of  men  will  sooner 
accept  harder  toil  and  poorer  living 
than  endure,  the  freedom  to  leave 
must  be  expected  to  diminish  the 
effective  desire  to  do  so.  Many  a 
man  who  now,  having  to  elect  to 
take  his  discharge  at  once  or  to 
commit  himself  irrevocably  to 
another  long  period  of  service, 
takes  his  discharge,  would  stay  in- 
definitely, if  he  we^re  free  to  go  at 
any  time  at  short  notice. 

Is  there  such  a  root  of  bitterness 
in  the  soldier's  life  as  will  probably 
make  the  withdrawals  from  the  ser- 
vice, if  claimable  at  short  notice, 
intolerably  frequent?  Doubtlesa 
there  is  at  present,  though  half  ^e 
existing  bitterness  is  in  the  &ct  of 
being  irrevocably  bound ;  and  thia 
would  be  nullified  by  the  fact  ol 
freedom  to  go.  Still  there  would 
remain  the  sense  of  thraldom  in  the 
suspension  of  the  ordinary  equality 
of  citizenship  before  the  law,  and 
subjection  to  an  arbitrary  authority 
so  hedged  by  the  severest  penalties, 
even  when  delegated  to  men  little 
above  the  lowest  ranks,  that  a  sol- 
dier must  be  prepared  to  bear  occa- 
sionally 'the  insolence  of  office,* 
with  a  patience  which  to  ordinary 
British  natures  is  not  easy,  and  can- 
not be  borne  at  all  without  a  sense 
of  forfeited  civil  fi-eedom.^     *  Here's 


>  ThomaB  Smith,  of  the  20th  Hussars,  who  recently  shot  Captain  Bird,  at  Alder- 
shfitt,  said,  in  his  written  confession :  '  I  feel  that  my  request  to  ieM  out  ought  to 
hare  been  granted,  especially  as  I  twice  asked  leave  to  do  so ;  and  I  also  thiiSc  that 
the  authority  that  is  committed  to  non-commissioned  officers,  and  especially  to  sergeant- 
n&jorB,  ought  to  he  exercised  with  more  care  and  discretion.    If  officers  would  enquire 
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the  respect  whioh  makes  calamity 
of  a  life '  in  many  ways  attractiTe. 
Many  will  say  that  this  is  true ;  but 
that  it  is  inevitable,  that  discipline 
wonld  otherwise  come  to  an  end. 
We  maintain  that  this  is  now  a  pre- 
judice seemingly  supported  by  much 
evidence,  but  evidence  of  facts 
now  begofcten  solely  by  the  system 
for  the  necessity  of  which  they  are 
called  to  witness.  All  forms  of 
thraldom  beg^t  a  spirit  which,  more 
Gt  less,  makes  the  thraldom  an  im- 
mediate necessity.  By  consequence 
the  spirit  of  the  Army  in  time  of 
peace  is  infected  by  the  suspicion 
which  attaches  to  a  hardly  driven 
bargain,  and  by  a  jealous  musal  of 
whatever  is  not  in  the  bond.  A 
freebom  man  who  has  sold  his 
liberty  feels  no  devotion  to  the  pur- 
chaser, whatever  be  the  price  he 
receives.  The  excitement  of  actual 
war&re  supersede  such  feelings  for 
the  time ;  and  the  very  magnitude 
of  the  service  which  an  army  in  the 
field  consciously  renders  to  its  coun- 
try gives  dignity  and  dcYotion  to 
the  spirit  in  which  the  service  is 
done.  But  in  peace,  the  dignity 
which  naturally  attaches  to  the 
military  profession  is  destroyed  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  compulsion 
which  attends  it. 

With  greater  freedom  of  the  con- 
ditions of  enlistment  in  the  sense 
indicated,  much  might  be  done  to 
make  the  actual  present  cost  of  the 
Army  more  effective  as  wages.  The 
cost  of  recruiting,  bounties,  and 
desertions,  was  estimated  in  the  War 
Office  in  1866  (see  Mr.  Gk>dley's  me- 
morandum appended  to  the  report  of 
the  BoyaJ  Commission)  at  400,000^. 
All  such  charges  could  be  conyerted 
into  additional  pay  without  addi- 
tional cost.  A  regiment  of  several 
hundred  men  in  the  prime  of  life 


ought  to  be  able  to  do  almost  every. 
thmg  for  itself.  The  present  cost 
to  the  State  of  such  grants  bh  are 
now  made  in  kind  might  be  paid 
as  money-wages,  and  the  provisioii 
might  be  made  regimentally ;  so 
that  the  regiment  should  have  the 
benefit  of  all  good  economy,  espe. 
cially  by  the  employment  of  its 
own  labour  therein.  Every  soldier 
knows  how  much  dissatis&otion  u 
caused  by  unexpected  stoppages 
under  Boyal  Warrants,  of  whicli 
the  men  know  nothing  when  they 
enlist,  and  with  which  only  Ten 
intelligent  men  are  fully  acquainted. 
The  claims  in  connection  with  doth- 
ing,  for  instance,  are  often  so  com. 
plicated,  as  to  be  a  real  puzzle  to 
anyone.  The  advantage  wonld  be 
immense  if  a  recruit  were  offered  a 
rate  of  pay  which  should  coyer 
everything,  with  a  ftill  understand- 
ing that  everything  whatever,  ex* 
cepting  the  provision  of  his  quarters 
and  his  arms,  and  the  cost  of  need- 
fol  transport,  would  have  to  be 
defrayed  therefrom,  and  d^yed 
under  regulations  made,  so  far  as 
possible,  regimentally  and  not  by 
ttoyal  Warrant.  The  evidence  given 
to  the  Boyal  Commission  showed 
how  widespread  a  spirit  of  suspicion 
>attends  the  present  mode  of  adjust- 
ing the  claimB  of  the  State  against 
the  soldier's  pay.  The  avoidance 
of  ail  such  suspicion  would  alone 
be  of  great  advantage ;  whilst  the 
freer  opportunity  for  modificaiaon 
of  such  administrative  details  as 
the  different  circumstances  of  dif- 
ferent regiments  might  require— 
the  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
rules  and  of  the  reasons  for  tbem 
which  regimental  arrangement 
would  give — ^the  certainty  that, 
whether  well  devised  or  ill  devised, 
at  the   least  the  rules  have  been 


into  the  complaints  made  by  aergeant-majon,  it  would  give  private  sddiezs  man  dbance 
to  make  their  own  explanations,  and  I  am  anre  that  me  hfe  of  private  soldieis  wonU 
he  happier,  as  I  have  known  many  a  man  come  to  grief  through  being  misiepcefsented. 
I  particalarly  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  say  this  to  justify  ^^t  I  have  don^  I  w\j 
wish  to  do  soldieta  some  good.' 
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made  solely  in  the  interest  of  the 
regiment  and  not  of  the  State 
Treasoiy ;  and  that  if  there  be  any 
nnforeseen  inequitable  consequence, 
there  are  ready  means  of  remedy, 
especially  if  in  many  cases  the  dis- 
tribatdon  of  the  regimental  ezpen- 
ditare  oonld  be  very  much  regulated 
bj  the  men's  own  views; — ^these 
considerations,  combined  with  the 
regimental  pride  which  is  always 
felt  in  whatever  is  regimentally 
arranged,  would  not  only  remove 
snspidous  discontent,  by  prevent- 
ing the  exhibition  of  disputable 
points  in  the  relative  claims  of  the 
State  and  the  soldier,  but  would 
tend  strongly  to  a  free  esprit  de 
cojp  which  would  be  one  of  the 
guarantees  of  willing  and  contented 
service.  Above  all  things  it  would 
ezliibit  the  remuneration  of  a  soldier 
and  an  ordinary  labourer  in  their 
tme  relation.  Nothing  is  gained 
bj  any  obscurity  on  that  point. 

It  is  needful  now  to  consider 
bow  these  views  are  affected  by  the 
liability  to  foreign  service,  espe- 
cially to  service  in  India.  It  will 
be  said  that  men  might  be  ready 
enongh  to  serve  with  a  regiment 
in  England ;  but  that  they  would 
leave  it  so  soon  as  ordered  on  foreign 
service. 

The  constant  foreign  service  in 
time  of  peace  which  our  colonial 
and  Indian  possessions  require 
wonld  present,  no  doubt,  special 
difficulties.  But  so  it  does  now. 
Bat  the  freer  system  of  enlistment 
Deed  not  increase  the  difficulties. 
Under  the  present  shorter  terms  of 
service  there  are  great  inconveni- 
ences attending  the  despatch  to 
India  of  men  near  the  term  of  their 
firet  enlistment.  Between  time- 
expired  men,  invalids,  and  the  re- 
gular reliefs  of  regiments,  there  is 
already  a  continual  exchange  of 
men  which  could  hardly  be  ex- 
ceeded. For  the  six. years  ending 
December  31,  1865,  the  number  of 
men  yearly  relieved  from  duty  in 
India  aven^d  4,240  by  relief  of 


corps,  3,738  by  time-expired  men 
and  invalids,  whilst  the  deaths 
avera^d  1,824,  the  number  of  men 
in  India  being  then  about  70,000. 
The  frequency  of  option  to  with- 
draw from  Armj  service  will  be 
much  greater  thw  hitherto,  under 
the  present  system  of  optional 
transfer  to  the  Reserve. 

But  present  experience  exhibits 
many  limitations  of  the  tendency  to 
avoid  foreign  service.  In  the  first 
place,  men  do  enlist  iinder  the  pre- 
sent system  with  the  certainty  that 
they  will  go  to  India.  Why  should 
fewer  men  be  willing  to  go  to  India 
under  freer  conditions  of  service? 
It  will  be  said  that  men  do  not  fore^ 
cast;  that  they  enlist  in  England 
under  some  pressing  motive,  and 
that  when  me  time  comes  for 
foreign  service,  they  would  repent 
if  fr^  to  do  so.  To  this  it  may  be 
replied  that  when  the  East  India 
Company  had  its  own  European 
force,  and  service  in  India  was  not 
a  mere  contingency,  but  the  only 
prospect  of  their  recruits,  they  had, 
to  say  the  least,  no  more  difficulty 
than  the  Crown  in  obtaining  re- 
cruits. 

Again,  we  find  that  at  present 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  time-ex- 
pired men  re-engage  in  India ;  and 
when^a  regiment  is  ordered  home  a 
considerable  number  of  men  nearly 
always  volunteer  to  stay ;  so  that 
the  foreign  service  cannot  be  so 
very  generally  distasteful.  The 
Royal  Commission  of  1866  reported 
that  the  provident  idea  of  the  great 
dislike  to  service  in  India  appears 
to  be  unfounded,  judging  oy  the 
evidence  obtained  by  the  former 
recruiting  Commission,  as  well  as 
by  themselves* 

But  it  will  be  said  that  if  a 
soldier  in  India  or  on  other  foreign 
service,  beginning  to  be  homesick, 
or  to  dislike  the  country  or  climate, 
pould  demand  his  discharge  at  a 
few  months'  notice,  the  liability  to 
coincident  and  perhaps  concerted 
action  of  a  large  number,  caxising 
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an  inconyenient  or  even  dangerons 
diminiition  of  force  for  a  time, 
wonld  be  intolerable;  whilst  the 
cost  of  providing  the  transport 
would  be  extreme.  We  rejoin  that, 
for  reasons  already  given,  there 
seems  no  likelihood  that  the  trans- 
fers of  men  between  England  and 
her  foreign  possessions  wonld  ex- 
ceed,  on  the  average^  those  under 
the  present  system;  and  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  provide  against 
abuse,  by  making  the  claim  to 
discharge  whilst  on  foreign  ser- 
vice conditional  not  only  on  the 
same  'notice'  as  would  be  required 
on  home  service,  but  on  the  time 
actually  needed  to  procure  a  sub- 
stitute, and,  in  India,  on  the  relief 
being  effected  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  troopship  service. 

A  freer  system  must  tend  to  a 
superior  class  of  recruits ;  and  to 
many  such,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
their  service,  foreign  service  would 
be  likely  to  be  attractive  by  its 
promise  of  variety  and  change  of 
scene  and  circumstance. 

Moreover,  if  the  localised  system 
of  enlistment  lately  adopted,  but 
so  partially  fulfilled  as  yet,  should 
be  hereafter  so  successfully  deve- 
loped that  a  great  part  of  each 
regiment  should  have  the  bond  of 
a  common  home  to  which,  if  they 
please,  they  will  return  in  a  few 
years,  and  from  which  they  will, 
in  the  mean  time,  be  never  com- 
pletely disconnected,  the  objections 
to  foreign  service  would  be  greatly 
mitigated  to  those  to  whom  it  is 
most  distasteful. 

All  these  considerations  seem  to 
tend  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  foreign  service  difficulty  would 
be  diminished,  not  increased,  if  the 
soldier  were  enlisted  on  conditions 
nearly  resembling  those  on  which 
any  large  association  or  organised 
public  department  would  engage 
the  services  of  its  several  members. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the 
difficulty  which  must  not  be  passed 
over.    The  constant  foreign  service 


of  the  British  Ar&iy  makes  it 
almost  impossible  that  maniage 
shall  be  as  general  among  the 
soldiers  aa  among  the  men  of  the 
same  class  in  civil  life.  The 
question  fairly  occurs — ^How  will 
the  necessity  for  some  kind  of  re- 
striction, direct  or  indirect,  on  mar. 
riage,  be  affected  by  freedom  to  leave 
the  service  at  short  notice  ?  If  we 
suppose  the  same  rules  regarding 
numbers  of  married  men  as  at 
present,  one  or  all  of  three  things 
must  happen.  Men  in  excess  of 
the  authorised  number  wonld 
marry,  as  some  do  now,  and  incnr 
all  the  inconveniences  thereof*,  or 
they  would  leave  the  serrice  in 
order  to  marry;  or  they  would 
marry  and  subsequently  leave  the 
service  under  experience  of  the 
inconveniences  of  being  treated  as 
unmarried  men.  The  first  case 
implies  no  change.  It  is  only 
needful  to  consider  the  other  likelr 
consequences,  that  men  would 
either  leave  the  Army  in  order  to 
marry,  or,  after  marriage,  be  in- 
duced to  leave  by  the  hardship  and 
discomfort  of  their  position. 

No  doubt  this  matter  of  mar. 
riage  is  just  one  of  the  things  in 
which  the  loss  of  freedom  is  spe- 
cially felt.  It  would  probably  be 
the  principal  motive  for  taking 
early  discharge,  which  would  re- 
main when  all  compulsory  service 
and  extraordinary  severity  had 
ceased.  But,  to  be  a  valid  objec- 
tion, the  outflow  of  men  on  that 
account  must  be  sufficient  to  keep 
the  Army  with  an  intolerable  pro- 
portion of  untrained  men.  There 
•are  many  counter-influences.  Large 
numbers  would  be  sent  on  foreign 
service  before  thuy  married;  and, 
as  regards  the  large  portion  of  the 
Army  which  is  in  India,  it  is  no^ 
found  at  present  that  they  n«ny 
up  to  the  full  number  allowed  in 
that  country. 

Again,  many  a  soldier  deeiroTifl  to 
marry,  and  many  a  young  voman 
willing  to  many  a  soldier,  would 
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postpone  the  intention  if  it  inyolved 

discharge.  Moreover,  if  in  conse- 
qaenoe  of  marriage  a  large  namber 
of  men  should  pass  out  of  the 
ranks,  at  least  they  may  be  expected 
to  supply  the  Beserve. 

Bat  this  is  jast  one  of  the  points 
of  the  whole  problem,  which, 
it  may  be  presumed,  will  be  best 
solved  under  free  conditions.  If 
we  suppose  the  inconyenience  at 
the  rery  worst,  viz.  that  the  dis- 
cliarges  taken  in  order  to  many 
should  be  so  numerous  as  to  compel 
either  a  return  to  a  longer  com- 
pulsoiy  term  of  service,  or  the 
grant  of  higher  pay,  or  the  per- 
mission of  a  larger  proportion  of 
marriages;  what  then?  Why 
Bbonld  this  wealthy  nation  wish 
to  sare  at  the  cost  of  a  discon- 
tented army?  And  will  anyone 
ventnie  to  say  that  the  last  alter- 
native of  a  larger  number  of  mar- 
ried men  would  be  necessarily  a 
disadvantage?  We  believe  the 
Tery  contrary.  For  the  greater 
cost  we  should  have  less  crime  and 
better  health,  i.e.  better  men  and 
more  efficient  soldiers. 

A  larger  permission  to  marry,  if 
gradually  introduced,  would  pro- 
bably adjust  itself  to  other  cir- 
cnmstances  in  a  fEivourable  man- 
ner. The  present  arrangement,  by 
which  a  soldier  virtually  receives 
higher  wages  if  married  (with 
permission)  than  if  unmarried, 
woold  gradually  become  unsuitable 
under  a  free  system.  It  would 
probably  be  better  to  throw  all  the 
cost  of  allowances  to  married  men, 
CTentnally,  into  increased  pay  after 
a  few  years'  service;  so  that  a 
soldier  might  see  a  definite  prospect 
of  being  able  to  support  a  wife  and 
family  after  a  few  years*  service. 
Increases  of  pay  at  intervals  are 
very  strong  inducements  to  con- 
tinuous service. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
difficulty  might  conceivably  adjust 
itselt  If  every  non-commissioned 
officer,  and  a  somewhat  larger  num^ 


berof  private  soldiers  thanatpresenti 
were  allowed  to  marry — whilst  the 
prospect  of  promotion  or  increased 
pay  after  a  certain  period  might 
indicate  a  suitable  time  for  marriage 
-—it  might  happen  that  the  men 
would  not,  generally,  look  to  marry 
in  the  first  few  years;  and  the 
married  men  would  be  mostly  men 
of,  say,  five  years'  service  and  up- 
wards ;  whilst  the  men  who  desire 
to  marry  earlier  would  usually  take 
their  discharge  or  go  into  the  Be- 
serve. Considering  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  personnel  of  the 
Army  is  changed,  a  prospect  of 
marriage  at  a  reasonably  early  age 
would  be  thus  reconcilable  with  a 
moderate  number  of  married  men 
in  the  ranks. 

Under  the  present  new  system  of 
double  or  coupled  battalions,  one 
on  foreign  and  one  on  home  service, 
the  men  being  interchangeable,  a 
system  might  gradually  grow  by 
which  a  sfreat  part  of  tiie  men 
would  do  their  earlier  service  abroad 
and  the  latter  years  at  home,  so 
having  a  larger  proportion  of  mar- 
ried men  at  the  home-stations. 
Exchange  of  stations  by  mutual 
agreement  between  married  and 
unmarried  men  might  be  permitted, 
by  which  much  might  be  done  to 
prevent  inconvenience  from  a  larger 
number  of  married  men. 

The  localised  enlistment  and 
district  dep6t  sjrstems  are  especially 
favourable  to  the  establishment  of  a 
regimental  home,  where  the  children 
of  men  on  foreign  service  or  else- 
where might  be  left  for  education. 
More  freedom  of  marriage  might 
thus  enable  the  Army  to  recruit 
itself  in  some  measure.  Many 
good  influences  might  thus  arise  to 
set  against  the  one  loss  of  having 
fewer  old  soldiers  in  the  ranks ;  if, 
indeed,  such  loss  should  result, 
which  is  by  no  means  certain. 

It  may  be  said  that  many  of  the 
foregoing  sug^stions  are  mere 
hypotheses,  which  may  prove  erro- 
neous, and  that  it  would  be  as  easy 
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to  found  very  contrary  suppositions 
on  tho  general  impradence  of  the 
class  in  relation  to  marriage.  This 
is  tme ;  and  the  only  nse  of  stating 
such  merely  hypothetical  conse- 
quences is  that  they  suggest  the 
probability  that  some  satisfactory 
result  would  come  out.  But  it  is 
not  a  mere  supposition  that  a  lar^r 
number  of  married  men  would  give 
a  better  army,  though  a  somewhat 
costlier  one.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  additional  pecuniary  cost 
of  more  married  men  would  be  in 
some  degree  met  by  the  indirect 
economy  of  less  crime  and  better 
health.  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
passing  a  larger  number  of  men 
through  the  ranks  be  less  agreeable 
to  commanding  officers,  and  gives  a 
less  number  of  soldiers  at  the  age  of 
greater  efficiency,  it  at  least  tends  to 
increase  the  military  resources  of  the 
country  on  the  whole.  It  is  directly 
inferable,  from  our  experience  both 
of  readiness  to  stay  in  India  and 
of  the  number  of  men  desirous  to 
marry  in  India,  that  freedom  to 
leave  the  service  would  not  increase 
the  number  of  very  young  men  in 
India  (and  it  is  chiefly  in  relation 
to  the  Indian  climate  that  a  great 
proportion  of  very  young  men  is  in- 
convenient). And  the  expectation 
that  the  best  arrangement  with  re- 
gard alike  to  professional,  social, 
and  financial  economy  will  be  more 
readily*  discovered  without  the  ele- 
ment of  compulsion,  has  the  sup- 
port of  a  wide  experience  in  almost 
every  phase  and  relation  of  the 
national  lifb. 

No  one,  however,  can  pretend  to 
foresee  the  particular  consequences, 
in  relation  to  marriage,  of  greater 
freedom  in  the  terms  of  enlistment. 
The  very  point  of  our  argument  is 
that  we  shall  learn  the  best  course 
by  experience,  and  that  one  great 
advantage  of  more  free  conditions 
of  enlistment  is  that  it  will  help, 
more  than  anything  else,  to  the 
true  solution  of  the  marriage 
question,  which  is  so  immeasurably 
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important  in  its  physical  and  moral 
relations. 

Every  change  which  has  been 
made  of  late  years  has  some  affinity 
to  the  change  we  advocate.  As 
Earl  Grey,  the  Minister  who  intro- 
duced the  Limited  Enlistment  Act 
of  1847,  said  in  his  weighty  evi- 
dence before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion,  the  object  sought  ^  is  to  have 
short  terms  of  service  for  men  in 
the  Army,  and  to  cause  it  to  be 
considered  an  advantage  to  be  in 
the  Army,  and  a  punishment  to  be 
turned  out  of  it.'  It  was  the  Yerj 
essence  of  his  scheme,  he  said,  ^tU 
the  men  should  feel  that,  after  a 
certain  period,  they  were  not  kept 
in  by  force;  that  they  were  not 
compulsorily  retained  there;  be- 
cause it  was  quite  inoonsisteni  with 
the  whole  policy  of  making  the 
men  look  to  the  Army  as  an  advan- 
tage, that  there  should  be  a  com- 
pulsory continuance  of  their  service. 
Tks  two  things  could  not  eoexisL^  He 
added  that,  '  It  was  no  doubt  neces- 
sary tihat  the  engagement  shonld 
be  for  such  a  length  of  time  that 
the  country,  having  gone  to  the  ez* 
pense  of  training  the  soldier,  shonld 
have  for  a  certain  time  the  benefit 
of  his  services,  but  that  beyond 
the  period  necessary  to  secure  that 
object  it  was  considered  of  extreme 
importance  that  the  engagement  of 
a  man  shonld  not  be  prolonged.' 
These  are  the  views  which,  nn* 
doubtedly,  have  mainly  guided  tha 
Administration  since  1847-  ^ 
these  views  virtually  concede  the 
principle  for  which  we  contend,  with 
respect  to  freedom  to  leave  the 
service  at  such  notice  as  wonld  be 
required  in  analogous  civil  circnin- 
stances.  '  But  there  is  a  Altering  in 
acceptsmce  of  the  consequences  of 
what  is  conceded  in  principle, 
shown  by  avoiding  the  quea^n 
whether  a  ten  or  twelve  year  period 
of  service  be  really  neoessaiy  to 
give  the  country  the  benofit  of  the 
man's  training.  The  cowmme 
of  keeping  him  is  obvious  j  bntthat 
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is  not  the  question*  If  the  cost  of 
traiiuDg  be  the  gronnd  of  deten- 
tion in  the  ranks,  the  earlier  the 
date  at  which  a  man  withdraws 
before  completion,  the  weaker  is 
tbe  claim  to  detain  him.  The  man 
who  serves  long  enough  to  be  well 
trained,  is  worth  his  training  for 
the  chance  of  his  enrolling  himself 
in  the  Beserre.  Under  no  circum- 
stances whatever  can  a  fair  con- 
sideration of  the  public  service  be 
secured  in  every  case.  What  is  due 
to  the  pnblic  service  is,  at  present, 
sacrificed  bj  thousands,  by  the 
simple  process  of  desertion.  We 
conld  huHily  lose  more  men  within 
the  first  few  months  of  service  than 
we  do  now  by  desertion.  But,  of 
coarse,  the  great  argument  lies  in 
the  principle  that  freedom  to  leave 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  contented 
staj;  that  compulsory  service  and 
content  cannot  coexist. 

We  might  well  omit  any  question 
of  the  mere  process  hj  which  the 
free  principle,  if  accepted,  could  be 
gradually  introduced.  But  as  some 
persons  would  think  the  matter 
settled  by  saying  that  it  is  not  im- 
mediately practicable,  we  add,  that 
we  recognise  the  impossibility  of 
making  at  once,  for  the  whole 
Army,  all  the  change  indicated. 
On  the  other  hand,  wd  believe 
that  freedom  te  take  discharge  at 
nx  months'  notice  (with  some 
other  restrictions  when  abroad,  such 
as  have  been  suggested)  might  im- 
mediately be  made  the  condition  of 
fatnre  enlistmento,  if  attended  by 
entire  abandonment  of  all  bounties, 
whether  of  kit  or  clothing,  and  the 
adoption  of  such  regimental  ar- 
rangemente  regarding  the  issue  of 
pay,  clothing,  or  other  supplies  to 
recroite,  as  would  enable  the  regi- 
ment to  secure  iteelf  and  the  State 
against  any  loss  except  of  the  man's 
services,  in  case  he  leave  the  service 
at  a  very  early  time. 

At  the  same  time  the  greater 
part  of  the  extraordinary  punish- 
ments authorised  by  the  Articles  of 


War  might  gradually,  but  quickly, 
be  restricted,  as  flogging  is  now,  to 
times  of  service  in  the  field  or  on 
board  ship,  with  power  to  the  local 
civil  Government  abroad  (defined  in 
a  suitable  manner)  to  put  the  Articles 
of  War  in  full  force  as  respects  the 
troops  or  any  portion  of  the  troops 
within  its  jurisdiction,  when  satis- 
fied that  any  prevalent  spirit  of 
insubordination  or  other  circum- 
stances to  be  duly  declared,  in  the 
judgment  of  such  Government  make 
it  needful.  So,  by  degrees,  a  new 
spirit  and  new  principle  might 
grow,  under  which  the  Articles  of 
War  in  time  of  peace  would  only 
have  the  character  of  bye-laws 
needful  to  supplement  the  ordinary 
law ;  and  the  soldier  would,  in 
effect,  retain  his  entire  civil  free- 
dom in  time  of  peace ;  and  possess- 
ing that,  could  preserve  his  self-re- 
spect, only  enhanced  by  the  dignity 
of  his  calling.  Under  some  such 
conditions,  the  attractions  of  mili- 
tary life  would  have  their  full  force. 
And  these  are  manifold ;  some  noble, 
some  rd.ther  ignoble,  but  all  deeply 
rooted  in  energetic  natures.  With 
these  in  full  play,  by  the  withdrawal 
of  every  element  of  bondage,  the 
military  service  might  be,  to  say 
the  least,  sufficiently  attractive,  not 
only  to  procure  recruits,  but  to 
maxe  dismissal  a  severe  punish- 
ment ;  and  this,  as  experience  in  all 
other  departments  of  life  shows, 
implies  the  power  of  sufficient  dis- 
cipline without  suspension  of  ordi- 
nary equality  before  the  law. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  give  the 
solution  in  every  detail  of  this 
problem  of  Army  organisation  which 
constantly  occupies  the  minds  of 
every  military  authority.  If  we 
add  one  pregnant  thought  or  con- 
ception, or  give  shape  in  some  de- 
gree to  existing  unformed  thought, 
or  speak  out  that  which  many  tmnk 
but  without  sufficient  conviction  to 
make  them  declare  it,  we  may  be 
satisfied.  Therefore,  we  have 
judged  that  the  only  usefol  treat- 
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ment  of  a  matter  whicli  has  been 
already  so  thrashed  and  winnowed 
in  detail  as  this,  is  to  regard  its 
most  general  aspects ;  and  to  seek 
in  our  common  impulses  and  in  the 
history  of  past  growth  for  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  likely  to  guide 
most  effectively  the  future  deve- 
lopment of  Army  system.  So 
looking  at  the  matter,  it  has  seemed 
to  ns  that,  whilst  there  is  nothing 
new  to  be  discovered,  there  is  some- 
thing which  has  not  been  adequately 
recognised,  viz.  the  forfeiture  of 
civil  freedom  and  equality  which 
attends  enlistment,  and  the  great 
degree  in  which  this  nullifies  the 
attaictions  of  military  life.  We 
have  shown  that  the  present  Army 
is  governed  by  a  code  made  for  an 
army  manned  by  convicts  and  vaga- 
bonds; and  we  only  echo  words 
written  in  the  War  Office  and  laid 
before  the  Boyal  Commission  of 
1866,  in  questioning  the  future  ne- 
cessity that  the  soldier's  contract  to 
^rve  the  Crown  shall  be  of  a  wholly 
different  character  from  any  other 


bond  of  service,  and  in  rejecting  the 
supposition  that  obedience  and  order 
could  not  be  maintained  in  time  of 
peace  without  a  severity  of  punish. 
ment  otherwise  unknown  except- 
ing in  connection  with  peual  dis- 
cipline. 

We  feel  sure  that  it  is  useful  to 
bring  this  comparatively  unrecog. 
nised  element  of  the  problem  to 
prominent  notice,  and  to  question 
the  principles  of  administration 
which  assume  it  to  be  for  ever  in- 
evitable. And  although  many  men 
will  long  continue  to  accept  this 
element  of  servitude  as  an  unavoid- 
able condition  of  militaiy  sernce 
because  it  once  was  such,  and  has 
become  so  incorporate  that  only  long 
time  and  gradual  experience  can 
prove  the  unessential  character 
which  insight  may  now  discern; 
yet  we  believe  that  many,  even  of 
those  who  will  most  peremptorily 
assert  the  supposed  neoessitieB  of 
discipline,  will  do  so  with  some 
misgiving  that  to  this  complexion 
of  free  service  we  must  come  at  last. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 
By  P&ofbssob  G.  G.  Bahsat  (University  op  Glasgow). 


rB  cause  of  Secondary  Edaca- 
tion  in  Scotland  seems  at  last 
to  be  on  the  point  of  attracting 
the  attention  whicK  it  deserves.  Bj 
some  strange  fatality  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  acconnt,  it  has  been  np 
to  the  present  time  almost  impos- 
sible to  ronse  pnblic  interest  in  the 
qnestion.  On  the  snbject  of  Ele- 
mentary Education,  there  has  been 
an  unceasing  storm  of  argument 
and  assertion  raging  for  the  past  tea 
years;  every  church,  every  com- 
mittee, every  interest,  has  had  its 
saj,  and  trumpeted  the  claims  of  its 
peculiar  nostrum  into  the  public  ear. 
On  every  platform,  and  in  every 
newspaper,  every  conceivable  view 
of  education  has  been  propounded 
with  every  conceivable  degree  of 
intelligence  and  vehemence  till  the 
country  seemed  to  be  almost  sick  of 
the  very  namo  of  education.  But, 
unhappily,  almost  the  whole  inte- 
rest has  clustered  round  the  poli- 
tical and  ecclesiastical  aspects  of 
the  question ;  and  for  every  thou- 
sand throats  that  have  roared  them- 
aelves  hoarse  upon  the  subject  of 
Catechisms,  Bates,  and  School 
Boards,  there  has  not  been  one 
calm  inquirer  to  consider  the 
essential  question  of  all, — what  is 
to  be  the  education  given  when 
all  these  rivalries  of  sect  and 
party  have  subsided,  what  are  to 
he  the  subjects  taught,  what  the 
iQodes  of  instruction  and  school- 
organisation    adopted,    so    as    to 
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extract  the  highest  possible  edu- 
cational result  out  of  all  the 
expenditure  entailed  by  the  new 
system. 

And  if  Elementary  Education 
has  been  considered  principally  in 
its  outward  aspects.  Secondary 
Education  has  scarcely  been  con- 
sidered  at  all.  Scotchmen  have  no 
doubt  been  proud,  as  well  they 
might,  of  the  reputation  so  long 
enjoyed  by  their  country  of  being 
the  best  educated  in  Europe ;  and 
of  the  advantage  she  has  derived 
from  the  possession  of  a  truly 
national  system  centuries,  it  may 
be  said,  before  the  idea  was  realised 
.  elsewhere.  And  if  we  Northerners 
had  been  for  once  blind  to  our  own 
points  of  superiority,  the  praises 
lavished  upon  our  Scottish  system 
of  education  by  southern  critics 
would  have  sufficed  to  raise  the 
national  self-esteem  to  a  proper 
pitch.  In  Parliament  and  out  of 
it,  English  educationists  have  never 
wearied  in  their  praises  of  Scottish 
education,  and  they  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  attribute  the  remarkable 
prosperity  which  attends  the  Scot 
abroad  to  the  superior  education 
which  he  has  enjoyed  at  home. 
Now,  if  there  is  one  feature  more 
than  another  which  has  hitherto 
characterised  Scottish  education 
it  is  this:  that  it  has  mingled 
together  Primary  and  Secondary 
Instruction  to  an  extent  unknown 
elsewhere,  and  has  thus  placed  the 
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adyantage  of  the  highest  ins  trac- 
tion which  the  country  has  to  offer 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  of 
the  land.  It  might  naturally  have 
been  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
interest  of  the  public  in  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  Secondary  Educa- 
tion would  be  peculiarly  strong; 
and  that  the  fact  of  that  boon 
being  not  confined  to  a  class  as  in 
England,  but  open  to  all,  wonld 
have  had  the  effect  of  quickening 
the  intelligence  of  the  community 
upon  all  educational  questions. 
But  it  has  not  been  so.  I  yenture 
to  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  country  in  Europe  in 
which  the  various  questions  in- 
volved in  the  consideration  of 
Secondary  instruction,  and  on  the 
wise  solution  of  which  the  whole 
success  of  our  higher  education 
must  depend,  have  attracted  less 
attention,  and  are  less  understood 
by  the  public  at  large,  than  they 
are  at  present  in  Scotland.  In 
England  it  has  been  otherwise. 
Public  interest  there  was  first 
roused  to  deal  with  Secondary 
Schools,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
Public  Schools  Act  and  the  En- 
dowed Schools  Act  had  become  law 
that  public  opinion  ripened  suffi- 
ciently for  the  passing  of  a  measure 
on  Elementary  Education.  But  in 
Scotland  the  great  questions  at  the 
root  of  educational  reform  have 
hitherto  created  little  or  no  atten- 
tion ;  whether  Glassies  should  main^ 
tain  their  old  supremacy,  or  give 
way  to  the  so-called  modern 
subjects — Science,  Modem  Lan- 
guages, History;  whether  alter- 
native  courses  should  be  introduced, 
and  under  what  conditions  ;  what 
should  be  the  methods  employed, 
and  the  ends  aimed  at,  in  teaching 
either  set  of  subjects ;  how  schools 
should  be  graded,  organised,  go- 
verned ;  what  should  be  the  relation 
of  governing  bodies  to  masters,  of 
masters  to  each  other :  these  ques- 


tions, canvassed  so  eagerly  for  ten 
and  fifteen  years  past  in  England,     , 
have  scarcely  been  raised  nortii  of 
the  Tweed.    And  so  at  this  mo- 
ment,  when  the  higher  edncation 
of  the  country  is  in  a  position  of     i 
great    danger,    having    been  lefl 
high  and  dry,  cut  off  from  its  old 
sources  of  support  by  the  Act  of 
1872,  and  as  yet  unprovided  with 
new  ones,  the  country  has  to  be 
roused  to    appreciate  the  danger, 
and  the  public  spirit  which  alone 
can  put  things  right  bas  yet  to  be 
created.     As  Mr.   Hutcheson,^  of 
the   Glasgow  Higb    School,   well 
puts  it,    *It  is  the  low  tone  of 
public  opinion,  or  rather  the  almost 
total   absence  of  any  opiuion,  on 
Secondary  Education  in  the  past, 
that  has  kept  the  work    of  onr 
Universities  so  low ;  it  is  here  that 
is  to  be  sought  the  true  origin  of 
the  deficiencies  in  our  Secondary 
Schools.' 

But  it  is  evident  that  this  indif- 
ference is  not  likely  to  last  long. 
During  the  late  recess  of  Parlia- 
ment file  subject  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation has  occupied  a  leading  place 
in  almost  all  the  addresses  of  mem- 
bers to  their  constituents.  Variona 
projects  have  been  put  forth.  Each 
legijslator  has  his  own  pet  scheme 
for  planting  more  firmly  than  ever 
that  famous  educational  ladder— so 
rudely  shaken  by  recent  legislation— 
so  as  once  more  to  afford  a  passage 
to  the  humblest  talent  in  the  country 
through  the  elementaiy  and  higher 
schools  to  the  Universities ;  hut  in 
this  at  least  they  one  and  all  agree, 
that  the  higher  education  at  present 
is  in  a  bad  way,  and  that  if  it  is 
not  to  fail  altogether  sometbmg 
must  be  done  for  its  support.  And 
during  the  past  few  weeks  an  Asso- 
ciation of  some  of  the  best  men  in 
Scotland  has  been  formed,  with  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  a  deter- 
minate direction  to  the  movement 
thus  started,  in  the  belief  that  the 
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present  lull  in  the  political  atmo- 
sphere, as  well  as  the  recently  pub- 
lished Report  of  the  Scottish  En- 
dowed Schools  Commission,  affords 
a  rare  opportunity  for  working  both 
on  the  public  and  on  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  bringing  the  whole 
question  to  a  successfal  issue. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the 
present  is  a  peculiarly  favourable 
time  for  those  wlio  have  it  in  tlieir 
power  to  throw  light  upon  the  pre- 
sent Btat€  of  Secondary  Education 
in  Scotland,  to  offer  what  contribu- 
tion they  can  towards  the  formation 
of  a  sonnd  public  opinion  upon  the 
question.      Information  is  needed. 
It  is  impossible    to   decide  what 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  extension 
and  improvement  of   the  present 
system,  until  we  know  exactly  what 
are  ihQ  results  it  is  actually  pro- 
dncing,  both    as   to   quantity   and 
quality.    If  there  are  defects  in  the 
present  system,  they  should  be  care- 
fully considered,  and  the  best  re- 
medies possible  supplied,  before  that 
system  is  extended  further.     If  im- 
provements can  be  effected  in  the 
organisation  of  our  schools,  in  the 
subjects  taught,  and  in  the  methods 
pursued  in  teaching  them,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  promi- 
nence should  be  given  to  the  fact  at 
a  time  when  there  is  some  prospect 
of  action  being  taken  to  put  right 
what  is  wrong.     If  a  new  fabric  is 
to  he  reared,  it  is  essential  that  a 
geoeial  consensus  should  be  arrived 
at  as  to  the  lines  on  which  to  build ; 
and  if  the  public  is  to  be  carried 
along  by  the    new   movement,   it 
must  bo  properly  informed.      Hi- 
therto, there   has   been   too   little 
known  of   the  actual  work   done 
hoth  in  our  schools  and  Universities ; 
a  little  more   publicity  would  be 
equally  for  the  benefit  of  both. 

Information,  wo  have  said,  is 
wanting,  and  what  information  there 
is  ready  to  hand  has  been  turned 
to  but  little  account.  Till  recently, 
the  Secondary  Schools  of  Scotland 
have  been  working  in  the  dark. 
There  has  been  no  public  standard 


by  which  the  absolute  value  of  the 
results  they  produce  can  be  tested,  or 
one  school  contrasted  with  another. 
Until  the  recent  Act,  by  which  annual 
examinations  of  the  twelve  Higher 
Class  Schools  have  been  enforced,, 
the  examination  of  a  school  by  in- 
dependent examiners  was  almost 
unknown,  and  even  now,  with  re- 
gard to  the  remainder,  were  it  not 
for  the  most  full  and  valuable  Reports 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  on 
Burgh  and  Middle  Class  Schools, 
published  by  the  Scottish  Education 
Commissioners  in  1868,  the  public 
would  be  still  almost  without  data 
for  forming  an  opinion  upon  their 
work.  • 

Upon  the  labours  of  that  Com- 
mission one  word  must  be  said.. 
The  value  of  their  Report  upon 
Elementary  Education  has  been  fully 
recognised ;  but  their  task  of  ex- 
amining into  the  working  and  con- 
dition of  the  Secondary  Schools- 
they  performed  with  a  meagreness. 
and  feebleness  for  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in 
the  Report  of  any  other  Royal 
Commission.  And  yet  they  had 
no  la'ik  of  materials  on  which  ta 
found  a  j udgment.  T  wo  thoroughly 
qualified  Assistant  Commissioners,. 
Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Harvey  (now  Rector 
of  the  Edinburgh  Academy)  and" 
Mr.  A.  C.  Sellar,  had  made  a 
most  searching  examination  into- 
the  history  and  present  condition 
of  the  Burgh  and  Middle-Class- 
Schools,  dealing  completely  with- 
all  the  points  embraced  in  their 
inquiry :  the  character  of  the  edu- 
cation given,  the  subjects  taught> 
the  results  produced,  and  every 
question  connected  with  finance, 
buildings,  management,  and  organi- 
sation. They  examined  and  in- 
spected personally  two- thirds  of  all 
the  Secondary  Schools  in  Scotland, 
and  in  two  octavo  volumes  presented 
the  Commissioners  with  complete 
materials  for  the  issuing  of  a  search^ 
ing  report  on  a  subject  up  to  that 
time  wholly  new  to  the  public. 
But  the  Commissioners  did  nothing^ 
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of  the  kind ;  and  suffered  themselves 
instead  to  be  satisfied  by  a  super- 
ficial and  partial  report  prepared  by 
Mr.  Fearon  for  the  English  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission,  which  seemed 
to  some  extent  to  run  counter  to 
the  results  obtained  by  Messrs. 
Harvey  and  Sellar.  Mr.  Fearon 
had  made  a  hasty  tour  of  inspec- 
tion round  a  few  of  the  best 
schools ;  and,  being  much  strack 
by  the  vigour  of  the  Scotch 
teachers  and  the  eagerness  shown 
by  Scotch  boys,  he  gave  a  glowing 
^bccount  of  the  education  given  in 
the  Secondary  Schools  as  a  whole, 
which  a  more  thorough  examina- 
tion would  certainly  not  have  con- 
firmed. But  that  account  gave 
the  Commissioners  an  excuse  for 
doing  nothing;  and  they  accord- 
ingly issued  a  report  which  was  as 
perfunctory  and  slovenly  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  it,  and  which  has 
paralysed  the  efforts  of  educational 
reformers  up  to  the  present  time. 
If,  after  a  supposed  complete  inquiry, 
the  Commissioners  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  change  of  import- 
ance was  needed  in  our  Secondary 
School  system,  who  could  hope  to 
persuade  the  public  to  the  con- 
trary ?  How,  with  such  evidence 
before  them,  they  could  agree  to 
send  out  such  a  report  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine.  It  can  only  be  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition  that 
they  were  wearied  of  their  labours, 
or  that  they  had  not  read  or  con- 
sidered the  evidence  presented  to 
them.  As  an  example  of  their  edu- 
cational acumen,  let  us  take  the 
following  passage  on  school  organi- 
sation : 

Whether  or  not  there  should  be  a 
rector  with  subordinate  masters,  or  masters 
with  co-ordinate  power — ^whether  there 
should  be  a  fixed  curriculum,  or  parents 
should  be  left  to  select  such  subjects  of 
instruction  as  they  may  think  advisable — 
whether  the  promotion  from  class  to  class 
should  be  regulated  by  routine  or  by  pro- 
ficiency— whether  each  master  should  have 
his  own  class,  and  appropriate  to  himself 
the  fees  of  his  scholars,  or  the  fees  should 
be  paid  into  a  common  fond — are  questions 


of  great  practical  importance,  on  which 
there  appears  to  be  much  difference  of 
opinion.  Upon  the  wKole,  we  thmk  that 
they  should  be  Uft^  in  the  meantime  at 
least,  to  the  decision  of  local  managers.— 
Third  lieport,  p.  xv. 

A  more  lame  and  impotent  con- 
elusion  on  the  points  touched  on 
it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
Those  questions  go  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  matter.  To  refuse  to  give  an 
opinion  on  them  was  to  abnegate 
the  function  of  inquiring  into  the 
education  of  the  country.  K  there 
were  differences  of  opinion  on  those 
points,  it  was  for  the  Commissioners 
to  judge  between  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed ;  but  I  venture  to  assert,  on 
the  contrary,  that  amongst  those 
who  spoke  with  real  knowledge  and 
freedom  there  was  little  or  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  whatever  on  the 
points  stated. 

But  the  solid  results  of  Messrs. 
Harvey  and  Sellar*s  labours  still 
remain ;  and  their  reports  furnish 
us,  on  almost  all  the  essential  points 
involved  iu  our  inquiry,  with  the 
only  authentic  information  open  to 
us.  It  is  impossible  to  study  those 
reports  carefdlly  without  coming  to 
two  conclusions :  first,  that  the 
Secondary  Education  of  the  country 
is,  or  rather  let  us  say  was,  at  the 
time  when  the  reports  were  made, 
in  a  profoundly  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition, whether  as  regards  the 
subjects  and  methods  of  teaching, 
or  the  results  produced,  or  the 
whole  system  of  organisation ;  and, 
second,  that  such  are  the  vices  of 
the  system  they  describe,  that  it  is 
only  in  consequence  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  material,  both  in 
teachers  and  taught,  that  the  re- 
sults produced  have  been  as  good 
even  as  they  are  reported  to  be. 
For  while  we  must  condemn  the 
schools  and  the  system  as  a  whole, 
it  would  be  most  unfair  to  condann 
the  teachers.  Everywhere  the  As- 
sistant Commissioners  found  them 
underpaid,  shorthanded,  insuffi- 
ciently provided  with  teaching 
appliances,     without     organisation 
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amongst  themselyes,  interfered 
with  bj  parents,  under  the  control 
of  managers  who,  with  few  excep- 
tions, hsul  little  or  no  intelligent 
opinion  upon  educational  matters, 
and  hanng  to  work  under  a  system 
of  promotion  and  payment  which 
seemed  ingeniously  devised  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  educa- 
tional improvements.  And,  though 
they  were  constrained  to  report 
that  oat  of  210  departments  per- 
sonally examined  they  could  only 
class  as  'Good'  29  per  cent,  in 
Latin  and  Mathematics,  only  15 
per  cent,  in  English,  and  only  10 
per  cent,  in  Modem  Languages, 
there  is  Kttle  wonder  that  they 
added,  *  It  would  be  unjust  to  the 
teachers  if  this  estimate  were  sup- 
posed to  apply  to  the  teaching  only. 
Ab  a  role,  the  teachers  in  the 
schools  examined  appeared  to  us  to 
he  worthy  of  all  praise  for  their 
snooessfdl  exertions  in  the  face  of 
very  great  difficulties.' 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should 
state  the  special  questions  to  which 
we  intend  to  address  ourselves  in 
the  present  article.  The  object  of 
all  intelligent  edacational  reformers 
is  to  preserve,  under  improved  con- 
ditions, what  has  hitherto  been  the 
characteristic  of  our  Scottish  sys- 
tem, Tiz.  that  it  offered  its  benefits 
equally  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity.  *What  I  long  to  see,' 
«ud  A-.  Forster  at  Edinburgh,  *  is 
a  ladder  from  the  Elementair 
School  to  the  University  through 
the  Granmiar  School.'  And  Lord 
^by,  also  at  Edinburgh,  said  : 

The  ideal  of  edneational  reformers  I  take 
to  be  this:  that  wbeiiever  in  a  village 
lehool  any  lad,  however  poor,  has  shown 
w»Uy  exceptional  ability,  he  may  be 
enabled  by  some  moderate  pecnniary  help 
to  go  on  with  his  education  at  a  Higher 
^  School,  and,  if  he  still  continues  to 
^hstingniflh  himself  there,  that  he  may  pass 
on  to  the  TJniTersities,  either  to  take  his 
chance  in  an  open  profession,  or  to  devote 
liimielf  to  a  life  of  leamiog  and  teaching. 


as  his  circumstances  and  bis  character  may 
lead  him.' 

Such  is  the  problem  before  us. 
An  able  writer  in  the  last  number 
of  Blackwood*8  Magazine  has  well 
pointed  out  that  before  we  can 
arrive  at  an  opinion  as  to  how  far 
Secondary  Schools  are  really  needed 
and  how  they  should  be  distributed, 
it  is  essential  that  we  should  have 
information  on  two  points : 

(i)  How  far  does  Secondary  in- 
struction still  survive  in  some  of 
the  Primary  Schools,  and  what  is 
the  value  of  such  instruction  ? 

(2)  What  is  the  present  amount 
of  Secondary  instruction  given  in 
the  junior  classes  of  the  Univer- 
sities ? 

As  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing 
hut  Secondary  instruction  is  given 
in  these  classes,  the  latter  ques- 
tion should  rather  be  put  thus : 
What  is  the  actual  amount  and 
value  of  the  training  in  Secondary 
subjects  which  our  students  bring 
with  them  to  the  Universities,  whe- 
ther from  Secondary  or  from  Pri- 
mary Schools  ?  For  the  real  weakness 
in  the  University  system  is  not  the 
standard  of  instruction  reached, 
but  the  proportion  of  the  students 
taught  who  are  really  able  to  profit 
by  the  teaching  given.  The  back- 
ward students  do,  undoubtedly,  to 
some  extent,  keep  back  the  better 
students;  but  the  latter,  as  has  been 
said  elsewhere,  get  as  much  work, 
and  as  high  work,  as  they  require ; 
it  is  the  former  whose  needs  can- 
not be  attended  to. 

On  both  of  the  above  points  we 
have  some  information  of  an  impor- 
tant, and  probably,  to  most  readers, 
of  a  novel  character  to  offer. 

The  first  question  before  us  there- 
fore is,  to  what  extent  is  Secondary 
In.struction  afforded  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  best  Primary  Schools; 
what  is  the  value  of  that  instruc- 
tion; and  is  there  any  certainty 
that  under  the  present  system  that 
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instruction    tvill    continue    to    be 
given  ? 

The  mixture  of  Secondary  and  Pri- 
mary education  in  Scottish  schools 
of  all  grades,  is  so  well  known  that 
it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  it.  But 
it  may  be  well  to  state  the  fact,  as 
it  exists,  in  the  words  of  the  Educa- 
tion Commissioners  (Third  Report, 
p.  X.): 

It  cannot  bo  too  often  repeated  that  the 
theory  of  our  school  system,  as  originally 
conceived,  was  to  supply  every  member  of 
the  community  with  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing for  his  children  not  only  the  elements  of 
edncation,  but  such  instruction  as  would  fit 
him  to  pass  to  the  J15urgh  School,  and 
thence  to  the  University,  or  directly  to  the 
Univenity  from  the  parish  school.  The  con- 
nection between  the  Parochial  and  Burgh 
Schools  and  the  University  is,  therefore,  an 
essential  element  in  our  scheme  of  national 
education.  The  only  way  in  which  this  essen- 
tial element  can  bo  preserved  is  by  insisting 
that  the  teacliers  in  every  Bujrgh  or  Se- 
condary School,  and  many  of  the  Parochial 
Schools,  should  be  capable  of  instructing 
their  pupils  not  only  in  the  subjects  com- 
mon to  all  Primary  Schools,  but  in  the  ele- 
ments of  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  Greek. 
To  be  satisfied  with  any  standard  of  com- 
petency inferior  to  this  would  be  to  lower 
the  character  of  education  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed  in  the  country ;  to  de- 
prive meritorious  youths  of  the  means  of 
gratifying  a  legitimate  ambition ;  and  to 
destroy  the  link  which  has  hitherto  united 
our  Schools  with  our  Universities,  and  which, 
according  to  universal  consent,  has  proved 
of  the  utmost  value  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

It  is  thus  impossible,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the  Secondary  Educa- 
tion of  the  country  without  ex- 
tending the  enquiry  to  the  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  Universities  on  the  other. 
Let  us  first  ascertain,  therefore, 
what  is  practically  meant  by  the 
mingling  of  Primary  and  Secondary 
instruction  in  our  schools. 

In  their  Report  on  Elemen- 
tary Education  in  the  Country  dis- 
tricts, published  in  1866,  p.  164, 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  report 
that  in  the  Parish  Schools  they 
found  525  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  scholars  learning  Latin, 


and  0*63  per  cent,  leandng  Greek. 
In  the  whole  schools,  taken  indis- 
criminately, 3  per  cent,  learned 
Latin,  0*25  per  cent.  Greek.  Of  the 
scholars  in  the  three  north-eastern 
counties  (far  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
Scotland  in  this  matter),  Mr.  Simon 
Laurie  reported,  about  the  same 
time,  that  67  per  cent,  learned 
Latin,  and  1*5  per  cent.  Greek.  la 
the  rest  of  Scotland  he  calcnlatea 
Latin  scholars  at  4  per  cent.,  Greek 
at  about  one-half  per  cent.  He 
adds: 


It  docs  not    appear    that  the  nTunber       I 
learning  G-reek  in  the  Parish  Schools  was       I 
at  any  time  greater  throughout  Scotland       1 
than    it    is    now;    but    those    leanuDg        ' 
Latin   seem    to     have    numbered  about 
6  per   cent  of  all   the   scholars.    There 
is    here,    therefore,    a     falling-off;    but 
great  as  is  the  falling-off  in  respect  of 

Quantity,  the  deterioration  of  thequalitj  of  . 
[le  Latin  professed  in  landward  parishes  I 
(the  North-eastern  counties  excepted)  is  ^ 
doubtless  much  greater. 

And  what  is  the  state  of  things 
now  P  With  the  view  of  obtaining 
exact  information  upon  the  point,  & 
Committee  of  Senate  of  the  Unirer- 
Bity  of  Grlasgow  has  recently  sent 
out  a  schedule  to  the  schools  men- 
tioned below,  requesting  informft- 
tion  as  to  the  proportion  of  scholars 
learning  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathe- 
matics respectively  in  each  school, 
and  as  to  the  effect  of  the  recent 
Education  Act  upon  the  teaching 
of  the  higher  subjects,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  as  yet  tested.  These 
schedules  were  sent  to— 

(i)  Every  Elementary  School 
in  Scotland  from  which  any  student 
had  been  sent  up  to  any  of  the 
Latin  classes  in  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity in  the  session  1875-6,  whe- 
ther directly  or  indirectly  (i.e. 
with  an  interval  between  at  a 
Secondary  School).  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  these  are  picked  Ele- 
mentary Schools.  They  are  not 
chosen  at  random :  they  are  actoftUy 
the  schools  which  at  this  moment 
are  doing  the  work  of  preparing 
scholars  for  Glasgow  University, 
and  in  which  nearly  one^balf  of  the 
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stodents  now  in  attendance  in  tho 
Arts  Faculty  obtained  their  previous 
edncation.  Answers  have  been  re- 
ceived from  sixtj-eight  of  these 
schools — by  far  the  larger  portion 
—and  it  is  evident  that  these  sixty- 
eight  include  all  the  best.  The 
replies,  therefore,  will  show  the  best 
results  which  the  Elementary 
Schools  are  at  this  moment  pro- 
ducing. 

(2)  Every  one  of  the  Public  and 
other  Secondary  Schools  in  Burghs 
from  which  returns  were  obtained 
by  the  Education  Commission  of 
1866,  the  results  of  which  were 
published  in  their  Third  Report,  on 
Bargh  and  Middle-Class  Schools, 
1868.  These  schools  include  al- 
most the  whole  (and  all  the  best 
examples)  of  the  Public  Secondary 
Schools  of  Scotland.  •  They  are 
fifty-five  in  number,  and  will  be 
found  enumerated  in  the  Third 
Report,  Appendix  E,  p.  248.  Out 
of  these  fifty-five  schools,  answers 
have  been  received  from  forty,  in- 
cluding all  the  most  important. 

In  addition,  schedules  were  sent 
to  all  other  Secondary  Schools 
(principally  private,  &c.),  from 
which  any  student  had  been  sent  up 
to  the  Latin  classes  in  1875-6. 
Returns  have  been  received  irom 
twelve  of  these. 

I.  The  answers  received  from  the 
68  selected  Elementary  Schools 
ahow  the  following  result : 


1866    in    all    the   Parish.    Schools- 
taken  together. 

The  following  are  the  results  from 
the  whole  of  the  52  Secondary 
Schools  from  which  answers  have 
been  received : 

Namber  learning 

Total  . . 

Ko.  of  Scholars 
12,814  . 


Total 

So.  cf  ifcholars 

14.247       . 

Percentage 


Xo.  of  Scholars  learning 


I  alia 
781 

?48 


Greek 
57 


A  complete  return  for  Mathema- 
tics has  not  been  obtained ;  but, 
ronghly  speaking,  the  number  learn- 
ing Mathematics  may  be  stated  at 
about  half  of  that  learning  Latin. 

It  thus  appears  that  if  we  take 
account  only  of  the  best  schools, 
those  which  are  actually  preparing 
students  for  the  Universities,  the  per- 
centage of  those  studying  Classics 
is  not  higher  now  than  it  was  in 


Percentage    .  251 2      449      1256 


The  results  given  by  the  Assistant. 
Commissioners  in  1868  correspond 
almost  exactly  with  the  abovo 
figures.  According  to  their  returns^ 
out  of  12,862  scholars  in  54  schools, 
25*18  learnt  Latin,  5*2  per  cent- 
Greek,  io'8  per  cent,  mathematics,. 
2 1  •  per  cent,  some  modern  language. 
But  in  tho  returns  we  have  given 
two  or  three  of  the  best  schoola 
are  not  represented ;  and  if  we  com- 
pare the  schools  that  are  included, 
in  both  sets  of  returns — 42  in  all — 
we  shall  find  that  since  1868  there 
has  been  a  decided  increase  both  in 
the  total  number  of  scholars  and 
also  in  the  proportion  of  those 
learning  the  advanced  subjects.. 
Thus,  in  1868  in  the  42  schools  there 


were — 


Total 
No.  of  Bcholan 


Number  learning 


8,770 


'Latin 
2,010 


Greek 


Math.^ 


Percentage    .    22-9       47  9-8 

In  1876,  in  the  same  42  schools^ 
the  figures  are — 

Number  learning 

Total  ^ '^ ^ 

No.  of  bcholars      LAtin       Greek      Math. 

9,646     .  .  2,490       452        1,270 

Percentage    .    26-8     478         131 

These  figures,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  written  evidence  of 
the  teachers  who  supplied  them,, 
establish  a  number  of  important 
points. 

I .  In  the  first  place,  they  show  ex- 
actly to  what  extent  Secondary  and 
Primary  instruction  overlap  each 
other.  It  appears  that  in  all  the^ 
Secondary  Schools,  even  if  we  in- 
clude the  four  or  five  whose  work 
is  entirely  secondary,  about  75  per 
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cent,  of  the  instraction  given  is  in 
purely  elementaiy  subjects;  while 
in  the  best  Elementary  Schools 
some  5  per  cent,  of  the  instraction 
given  is  in  secondary  subjects. 
This  result  agrees  closely  with  that 
brought  out  in  the  Return  recently 
published  from  all  the  Secondary 
Schools,  public  or  private,  in  the 
twelve  principal  towns  of  Scotland ;' 
and  we  may  say  roughly  that  out  of 
every  25  scholars  in  such  schools 
only  6  learn  Latin,  only  3  learn 
Mathematics,  and  only  i  learns 
Greek. 

2.  Greek,  it  will  be  seen,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  as  a  regular 
school  subject  in  the  Elementary 
Schools.  A  schoolmaster  here  and 
there  teaches  Greek  to  the  one,  two, 
or  possibly  three  boys,  whom  he  can 
tempt  to  remain  on  at*  school  in 
their  third  or  fourth  year  at  Latin ; 
but  the  majority  of  those  learning 
Latin  leave  school  before  that  time, 
and  those  who  do  get  the  length  of 
learning  Greek  learn  it  probably 
for  not  longer  than  a  few  months, 
a  year  at  most.  The  study  of  Greek 
survives  at  all  almost  entirely  in 
consequence  of  the  laudable  ambi- 
tion of  such  teachers  as  are  able 
to  teach  it,  who  are  still  anxious  to 
keep  up  the  old  tradition  of  higher 
learning,  and  who,  without  any 
adequate  remuneration,  find  time  in 
their  spare  hours  to  bring  on  their 
most  promising  scholars,  proud  of 
being  thus  able  to  keep  up  their 
connection  with  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  country.  But  it  is  a 
flickering  flame  at  best,  and  with- 
out encouragement  it  must  die  out 
altogether. 

3.  Even  in  the  majority  of  the 
Secondary  Schools,  Greek  is  studied 
but  by  a  very  small  number,  and  for 
a  short  time.  Out  of  the  12,814 
scholars  included  in  the  table  given 
above,  only  575  study  Greek,  and 
one  half  of  these  are  in  three  or 
four  of  the  Higher  Class  Schools. 


And  in  all  but  the  best  schools,  the 
time  given  to  Greek,  and  it  may 
be  said  to  Latin  also,  is  altogether 
inadequate  fbr  a  really  thoroogh 
study  of  those  subjects.  Five  hours 
a  week  to  Latin,  2\  hours  per  week 
to  Greek,  and  even  less,  is  the 
average  time  given  in  the  best 
Elementary  Schools  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  Secondary 
Schools.  The  really  valuable  re- 
suits  of  a  classical  training  cannot 
be  obtained  from  a  fragmentary 
course  like  this. 

The  amount  of  knowledge  of 
Greek  with  which  students  come 
up  to  the  Universities  will  perhaps 
be  most  clearly  understood  from  this 
fact :  it  was  recently  found  that  oat 
of  253  first-year  students  in  Latin, 
in  Glasgow  University,  90  had 
never  learnt  any  Greek  at  all;  only 
52  had  learnt  it  for  as  long  as  a 
whole  year. 

4.  If  we  next  consider  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  schoolmasten 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  Education  Act 
upon  the  higher  education^  we  most 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  re- 
sults produced  by  the  management 
of  School  Boards  in  place  of  Town 
Councils  and  other  managing  bo- 
dies, and  those  flowing  trom  the 
instructions  of  the  Code,  which 
followed  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Act.  Oat  of  the  52  Seoondaiy 
schoolmasters  who  have  given  de- 
tailed information  on  the  question, 
15  givo  aJi  opinion  decidedly  nn- 
favourable  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Act,  only  6  speak  favourably,  the 
remainder  are  unable  to  give  a 
positive  opinion,  or  state  that  the 
Act  has  had  no  effect  upon  the 
teaching  of  the  higher  subjects. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that,  so  far  as 
management  is  concerned,  the  sub- 
stitution of  School  Boards  for  Town 
Councils  has  been  an  undoubted 
improvement.  As  a  rule,  Toim 
Councils  elected  since  the  passing 
of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  have 


*  Mr.    McLaren's    Return  rt^pecting    the  Secondary    and    ff^^   Clou    SehotU, 
August  9,  1875,  No.  414.    See  also  Second  Report  of  the  Board  of  Edncation,  1S75. 
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understood  little  of,  and  cared  little 
for,  edncational  matters.  The  High 
School  of  Glasgow,  on  being  taken 
over  bj  the  Board,  was  found  in 
the  most  wretched  condition  as  to 
repairs  and  famitare ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  latter,  such  as  it 
was,  belonged  to  the  masters, 
who,  ill-paid  as  they  mostly  were, 
knew  that  the  way  to  stand  well 
with  the  Town  Conncil  was  to  make 
DO  demand  for  expenditure,  how* 
ever  necessary.  Some  schoolmasters 
complain  of  the  School  Boards  also, 
and  declare  that  they  are  composed 
of  almost  wholly  illiterate  persons ; 
hnt  as  a  rule  the  Boards  are  interest- 
ed in  education,  anxions  to  improve 
its  quality,  and  impeded  only  by 
want  of  money  and  power  in  the 
introduction  of  educational  im- 
provements. No  doubt  there  are 
exceptions:  in  some  Burghs  the 
School  Boards  have,  as  it  were, 
seized  the  Burgh  or  Grammar 
School  of  the  place  for  purposes  of 
elementaiy  instruction,  and  have 
done  nothing  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion. Thus,  at  Banff,  the  attendance 
at  the  GrammajT  School  has  risen 
from  136  to  474,  while  the  number 
learning  the  higher  subjects  has 
decreased  by  one-half.  The  same 
thing  has  occurred  with  the  Mussel- 
burgh Grammar  School,  and  Peebles 
and  Selkirk  seem  to  be  other  in- 
stances of  the  kind.  In  other 
schools  (as  the  High  School,  Stir, 
licg),  the  number  in  attendance  at 
elementary  subjects  has  been  re- 
duced, in  others  (as  in  Dumfermline), 
it  has  been  increased,  without  any 
effect,  in  either  case,  on  the  number 
of  those  studying  the  higher. 

But  as  to  the  effect  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Code  upon  the 
teaching  of  the  higher  subjects,  the 
opinion  of  the  masters  in  all  schools, 
whether  Primary  or  Secondary,  in 
which  the  Code  reigns,  is  absolutely 
uumimons.  The  majority,  even  of 
the  Secondary  Schools,  are  depend- 
ent on  the  Code;  and  wherever 
the  Code  is  the  guiding  power  in  a 
school,  there  the  higher  education 


must  inevitably  go  down  in  quality, 
unless  the  managers  are  able,  out  of 
other  sources,  to  make  special  pro- 
vision for  its  support.  Even  where 
the  higher  subjects  are  taught  to  in- 
creasing numbers,  the  time  allotted 
to  them  is  curtailed.  They  do  not 
'pay.'  A  master,  to  stand  well 
with  his  Board,  and  to  gain  a  good 
income  for  his  school,  must  devote 
his  principal  time  and  energies  to 
forcing  the  younger  children  through 
the  lower  Standards.  Even  the 
higher  Standards,  IV.,  V.,  and  VI., 
are  a  loss  to  a  school,  as  compared 
with  the  lower  Standards.  And  the 
best  teachers  are  of  opinion  that  the 
forcing  of  all  children  at  the  age  of 
seven  to  pass  an  examination  in 
writing,  and  still  more  in  arithmetic, 
at  an  infinite  labour,  and  to  the 
neglect  of  subjects  more  suitable  to 
their  age,  is  a  waste  of  power,  if  not 
a  cause  of  positive  injury  to  their 
minds. 

The  amounts  given  by  the  Code 
for  the  *  Special  Subjects  '  in  which 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  are 
included,  are  utterly  inadequate; 
and  there  is  no  proportion  between 
the  diflBculty  of  the  various  subjects 
for  which  equal  grants  are  given. 
As  large  a  grant  is  earned  by  a  master 
for  passing  a  scholar  in  a  certain 
amount  of  cram  questions  in  so- 
called  *  Mechanics,'  *  Chemistry,' 
*  Physiology,'  '  Botany,'  Ac,  which 
can  be  without  diflBculty  taught  to  an 
intelligent  class  in  a  few  weeks,  as  for 
an  amount  of  Latin,  Greek,  or  Mathe- 
matics, which  would  require  two  or 
three  years  of  continuous  teaching. 
Master  after  master  states  that  he 
can  gain  4^.  a  head  for  a  class  of 
twenty  scholars,  with  some  four 
weeks'  teaching  in  these  subjects, 
while  he  may  have  difficulty  in  gain- 
ing ^.  a  head  from  eight  scholars 
in  Latin  after  two  years'  constant 
work.  To  take  an  example:  in 
Mechanics,  '  General  notions  of  the 
Mechanical  Forces ;'  in  Physiology, 
'  The  organs  and  functions  of  ali- 
mentation,  the  properties  of  muscle 
and  nerve,'  are  held  as  equivalent 
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to  *The  Greek  Grammar.  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis,  Book  I.  Some- 
what longer  sentences  to  be  trans- 
lated from  English  into  Greek.' 
To  pass  such  an  examination  (if  not 
a  pure  sham)  three  years*  study  of 
Greek  at  the  least  would  be  requured. 
The  Science  and  Art  Department  is 
lavishing  its  funds  on  a  similar 
principle.  A  well-known  school- 
master in  the  West  of  Scotland 
states  that  through  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  last  year  the  money 
results  of  classes  in  chemistry  and 
electricity  (there  being  about  twenty 
scholars  in  each  class)  came  to 
about  120Z.,  or  at  the  rate  of  61.  per 
pupil.  Latin  and  Greek  would  have 
brought  in  all,  for  the  same  pupils, 
8Z.,  or  at  the  rate  of  Ss,  per  pupil ! 
After  such  statements,  it  need 
scarcely  be  asked  what  is  the  effect 
of  the  Code  upon  the  study  of  those 
subjects  which  prepare  for  the 
University.  Teachers  unanimously 
report  that  its  effect  is  to  push  those 
subjects  aside;  to  make  them  of 
little  or  no  importance  as  contribu- 
ting to  the  income  of  the  school  or 
of  the  master ;  to  diminish  seriously 
the  amotmt  of  time  given  to  them 
where  they  continue  to  be  taught ; 
and  to  reduce  the  standard  of 
attainment  formerly  reached. 

From  the  evidence  of  more  than 
100  schoolmasters,  all  to  the  same 
effect,  we  may  quote  the  following  : 

The  effect  of  the  Act  has  been  '  very  un- 
favourable to  the  higher  branches  in  this 
district  and  school ' ;  has  been  *  very  bad ' ; 
'  much  less  time  given  to  the  higber  sub- 
jects than  formerly';  *  number  of  pupils 
diminished';  'less  attention  given  to  the 
higher  subjects ' ;  '  almost  banished  them ' ; 
'  diminished  the  time  spent  on  them ' ; '  less 
attention  to  them  than  formerly ' ;  *  higher 
subjects  almost  extinct  *  ;  '  time  much 
diminished  *  ;  *  has  affected  them  injuri- 
ously ' ;  *  no  time  now  for  them  * ;  *  higher 
classes  dwindling  away ' ;  '  most  unfavour- 
able*; 'higher  subjects  totally  extin- 
guished ' ;  *  almost  crushed ' ;  *  less  time  to 
devote  to  them/     over  and   over  again ; 

*  have  had  to  coax  boys  to  learn  Latin ' ; 
'higher  subjects  knocked  on  the  head'; 

*  seriously  affects  classics  * ;  *  higher  subjects 
very  languishing*  ;  *faas  almost  extin- 
guished Latin  and  Greek;  in  1S72-73,  the 


Inspector  reportetl  this  as  one  of  the  four 
schools  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  in  vhich 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace  were  read  io  a 
manner  to  do  credit  to  any  Secondary 
School,  and  next  year  I  shall  not  have  oitd 
pupil — it  would  not  pay ' ;  *  Physical  Geo- 
graphy and  English  Literature  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Code  can  be  eaailj 
passed  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  vork 
twice  a  week.  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathe- 
matics require  not  only  higher  skill,  but 
ten  times  the  amount  of  labour,'  &c.  &c. 

Where,  then,  the  Code  is  domi- 
nant, the  above  results  may  with 
certainty  be  expected  to  follow, 
nnless  definite  steps  are  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  them. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  Code  pre- 
vails in  Burgh  Schools,  so  far  are 
difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of 
raising  the  standard  of  education 
which  the  School  Boards  mast  set 
themselves  resolutely  to  face.  Bot, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Boards  seem 
to  be  doing  what  they  can ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  schools  independent  of 
the  Code,  the  Boards  have  at  least 
this  satisfaction,  that  if  they  are 
sadly  crippled  in  their  efforts  by 
that  almost  universal  want  of  Scotch 
Secondary  Schools,  want  of  funds, 
there  is  at  least  no  overmastering 
Government  influence  at  work  to 
drag  them  down,  and  neutralise 
their  efforts  to  raise  the  standard 
of  education,  or  even  keep  it  at  its 
own  old  level. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  in- 
quiry with  which  we  started: 
What  is  the  character  and  valae  of 
the  teaching  of  the  secondary  sub- 
jects provided  by  the  schools  of 
the  country,  Primary  and  Second- 
ary ?  What  is  the  amount  and  valne 
of  the  training  in  those  subjects 
which  the  mass  of  our  students 
bring  up  with  them  to  the  Univer- 
sities ? 

It  is  notorious  that  the  students 
come  in  nearly  equal  proportion 
from  Primary  and  from  Secondary 
Schools.  The  Education  Conunis- 
sioners,  who  take  their  atatisticsfrom 
all  four  Universities,  report  thatonly 
42  per  cent,  of  the  students  in 
the  Faculties  of  Arts  come  from 
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Secondarj  Schools,  the  remainder 
iiaring  been  edacateid  in  Elementary 
Schools,  privately  or  abroad.  In 
the  session  1867-68  the  Senate  of 
Glasgow  University  obtained  a  re- 
tain from  the  different  Faculties 
in  the  UniveTsity  with  the  view  of 


ascertaining  exactly  the  educational 
antecedents  of  the  students  in  each 
faculty.  Eetums  were  sent  in  by 
898  students  in  all,  being  about 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  number. 
The  results  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


I. 

Educated 

whoUy  at 

Elementary 

Schools 

II. 

Educated 

partly  at 

Elementary 

Schoolfl 

m. 

Educated 

wholly  at 

Secondary 

Schools 

IV. 

Educated 

privately  or 

out  of 

Scotland 

Total 

Facnltyof  Arts 

Divinity    . 
Medicine  . 
Law 

235 

26 

130 

37 
20 

IS4 
H 
16 

52 

49 

4 

32 

568 

71 

l6t 

98 

Total         .        . 

371 

206 

236 

85 

898 

It  thus  appears  that  41  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  number  had 
received  the  whole  of  their  pre- 
vious education  at  Elementary 
Schools,  only  26  per  cent,  en- 
tirely at  Secondary.  In  the  pro- 
fessional Faculties,  the  proportion 
was  still  larger.  If  we  exclude  stu- 
dents educated  out  of  Scotland, 
Ac^  we  find  that  in  Divinity  50 
per  cent.,  in  "  Medicine  58  per 
cent,  of  the  students  had  received 
the  whole  of  their  education,  pre- 
vious to  entering  the  University, 
at  Elementary  Schools.  The  pro- 
portion  in  other  yearshasbeen  found 
to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same. 
In  the  present  session,  for  instance, 
oat  of  260  students  in  the  junior 
(or  first  year)  division  of  the  Latin 
class  in  the  University,  120  have 
received  the  whole,  25  more  a  por- 
tion, of  their  education  at  Elemen- 
taiy  Schools. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the. work  done 
in  the  Secondary  Schools,  probably 
no  better  test  can  be  found  than  the 
results  they  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing in  Latin.  In  the  Report  of  the 
Schools  Enquiry  Commission,  the 
Gonunissioners  remark,  p.  24  : 

Tha  schoolmasters  were  almost  unant- 
nooa  in  regarding  Latin  as  their  chief 
edncatioiial  inBtrament.    It  might  almost 


be  said  that,  in  proportion  to  a  master's 
success,  was  the  emphasis  with  which  he 
expressed  this  preference.  Not  a  few  de- 
clared that  boys  who  learnt  Latin  beat 
boys  who  did  not  learn  Latin,  even  in 
subjects  with  which  Latin  had  no  direct 
connection. 

And  again  : 

The  iiniversal  experience  seems  to  be 
that  wherever  the  study  of  Latin  is 
neglected  or  omitted  the  whole  education  is 
lowered  in  character. 

Now  in  Scotland  the  teaching  of 
Latin  has  been  far  more  diffused 
than  in  England;  and  it  would 
seem  from  the  Report  of  the  As- 
sistant Commissioners  that  there 
is  no  subject  better  taught.  The 
following  is  their  estimate  of  the 
quality  of  instruction  given  in 
the  210  departments  of  schools 
which  they  examined  in  the  four 
subjects  of  Classics,  Modem  Lan- 
guages, English  and  Mathematics, 
expressed  in  percentages : 


QuaUty 

ClMsles 

Modern 
Lan- 
guages 

English 

Uathe- 
matics 

Good.    . 

29- 

lO- 

IS- 

29- 

Fair   .    . 

25- 

27- 

43' 

27- 

Indifibrent 

31- 

41- 

33* 

33- 

Bad    .    . 

IS* 

22* 

9' 

11* 
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It  wonld  thus  appear  that  Glas- 
'  sics  and  Mathematics  are  the  two 
subjects  best  taaght  in  the  schools. 
We  have  already  seen  that  by  Clas- 
sics, Latin  practically  is  meant,  and 
that  Latin  is  taught  to  a  larger 
number  of  scholars  than  any  other 
subject  of  Secondary  instruction. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  choose  a  bet- 
ter and  a  fairer  subject  than  Latin 
by  which  to  test  the  quality  of  the 
Secondary  instruction  afforded  in  the 
schools  as  a  whole.  Such  a  test  it 
is  in  my  power  to  apply  with  regard 
to  students  entering  the  University 
of  Glasgow ;  and  while  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  results  of  such  a  test 
would  be  more  favourable  on  the 
whole  in  the  other  Universities  (es- 
pecially in  Aberdeen)  in  conse- 
quence of  the  almost  total  non- 
existence of  Secondary  Schools  in 
the  Western  Highlands,  I  have 
before  me  similar  results  taken  in 
a  similar  way  from  the  University 
of  Edinburgh;  and  though  the 
figures  are  somewhat  more  favour, 
able  in  Edinburgh  than  in  Glasgow, 
I  have  the  authority  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  that  University 
to  state  that  the  results  of  both 
examinations,  in  their  main  features, 
are  substantially  the  same. 

For  the  last  five  years,  all  first- 
year  students  in  the  Junior  Latin 
class  in  Glasgow  have  been  ex- 
amined in  their  knowledge  of 
that  language  on  entering  the  Uni- 
versity. The  papers  set  have  been 
of  the  most  simple  character.  They 
consist  of  some  questions  in  gram- 
mar, a  passage  of  easy  Latin  to 
translate  into  English,  and  a  few 
simple  sentences  to  translate  from 
English  into  Latin.  Specimens  of 
the  examination  paper  are  printed 
each  year  in  the  University  Calen- 
dar. In  each  year  the  papers  sent 
in  were  divided  into  four  classes. 
Those  in  Class  I.  did  the  whole  of 
the  paper,  those  in  Class  11.  all  but 
the  whole,  correctly ;  those  in  Class 
ni.  were  almost  unable  to  trans- 
late any  of  the  English  sen- 
tences into  Latin  correctly;  those 


in  Class  IV.  fell  below  this  Biwi. 
dard,  in  fact  failed  entirely.  With 
the  view  of  making  a  fair  com- 
parison of  the  scholarship  exhilMted 
in  the  answers  with  that  of  boys  in 
the  best  English  Public  Schools, 
specimens  of  the  papers  were  sent 
in  different  years  to  Masters  at 
Rugby  and  Harrow,  and  they 
agree  in  stating  that,  while  those 
in  Classes  I.  and  IL  would  take 
a  high  or  fair  position  for  their  age 
in  either  school,  the  work  of  Class 
IV.  would  be  considered  quite 
worthless,  while  that  of  Class  IE. 
would  not  be  more  than  up  to  the 
standard  of  a  low  form.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  while  some 
allowance  might  be  made  for  inac- 
curacy and  weak  grounding  in  thoae 
students  who  come  from  Elementary 
Schools,  any  boy  coming  from  a 
Secondary  School  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, who  could  not  do  well  enough 
to  be  included  in  one  of  the  first 
two  classes,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
fedlure. 

The  following  table  gives  the  re- 
suits  of  this  examination  for  Uie 
past  four  years : 


Seesion 

1 

1 

B 

1 

1 

Total 

1872-3 

5 

14 

69 

66 

19 

17,; 

1873-4 

5 

18 

60 

77 

2S 

167 

1874-5 

23 

46 

69 

74 

22 

m 

1875-6 

24 

34 

56 

147 

7 

268 

These  figures  will  no  doubt  ap- 
pear to  many  scarcely  credAle. 
They  show  that  on  the  average 
about  one-half  of  the  students 
came  up  to  the  University  without 
any  sound  knowledge  of  Latin  as  a 
language,  or  even  of  the  grammar; 
and  that  not  more  than  a  fourth,  at 
the  outside,  have  such  a  knowled^ 
of  the  language  as  might  reasonably 
be  ea[pected  from  every  sindent 
entering  the  University.  But  there 
are  several  fects  which  must  be 
stated  in  explanation  of  the  figoreB. 

First,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
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present  session  1875-76  is  qnite  ex- 
ceptional. It  liad  g^t  abroad  that 
the  University  was  to  introduce  an 
entrance  examination  in  tbe  year 
1876-7,  and  in  consequence  an  un- 
usual influx  of  students  seems  to 
iiave  taken  place.  This  accounts 
for  the  unusual  number  of  failures 
in  the  present  year. 

Nex^  it  must  be  stated  that  a 
Teiy  large  proportion  of  those  who 
fail  altogether  are  above  the  average 
age— men  from  20  to  30  and  even 
35  years  of  age — who  have  long  left 
school,  have  probably  been  in  busi- 
ness in  the  interval,  and  have  made 
np  their  minds  to  qualify  themselves 
for  a  profession  comparatively  late 
in  life.    Out  of  the  147  who  failed 
in  the  present  year,  only  27  were  be- 
low the  age  of  seventeen,  while  no  less 
than  85,  or  7 1  per  cent.,  are  above  the 
age  of  nineteen,  and  therefore  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  schools  altogether. 
The  older  the  student,    the    less 
likelj  he  is  to  pass  such  an  exami- 
nation.    Thus   out  of  32  students 
above  the  age  of  twenty-three  only 
4  were  not  failures.     These  older 
Btndents  are    characteristic  of  the 
Scottish    Universities.     They   feel 
great  interest  in  their  work,  often 
display  extraordinary  perseverance, 
and  not  unfrequently  attain  a  good 
position  before   the  end   of   their 
course. 

Lastly,  many  of  the  students 
We  never  had  any  experience  in 
examinations,  and  hardly  any  of 
them  in  unseen  work.  No  less 
than  100  of  the  students  this  year 
ftaied  that  they  had  never  do7ie  a 
Tegular  examvnatuyn  paper  in  their 
lives. 

It  is  fair  also  to  state  that  these 
figures  do  not  give  a  complete  view 
of  the  knowledge  of  Latin  possessed 
bj  these  students.  They  test  their 
biowledge  of  the  language  in  itself, 
not  their  power  of  getting  up  book.H 
1)J  special  preparation.  It  is  pre- 
cisely here  that  the  defects  of 
Scottish  students  come  out  most 
strongly.  Many  of  these  students 
^beoi  reading  advanced  authors, 


and  will  pass  very  creditable  exami- 
nations,  even  in  difficult  subjects, 
during  the  first  and  second  years  of 
their  University  course.  They  have 
great  industry  and  intelligence, 
great  desire  for  knowledge,  and,  with 
a  given  subject  before  them,  will 
work  indefatigably.  But  the  great 
majority  of  them  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived no  accurate  grounding ;  they 
have  been  hurried  over  the  ele- 
ments of  the  language,  and  plunged 
into  advanced  authors  before  they 
were  able  to  understand  and  master 
their  difficulties ;  and  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  a  student's 
course,  the  difficulties  under  which 
he  labours  in  consequence  of  never 
having  received  a  thoroughly  sound 
training  in  any  one  subject  are  too 
often  perceptible.  Classics  are 
treated  in  the  schools  too  much 
as  a  matter  of  books,  not  of  lan- 
guage or  literature.  Composition, 
except  in  the  North-eastern  coun- 
ties, where  the  Bursaries  of  Aber- 
deen apply  so  strong  a  stimulus, 
is  but  little  studied;  so  that  a 
student  of  sixteen  finds  himself 
helpless  when  asked  to  face  some 
simple  English  sentence  and  turn  it 
into  Latin. 

But  after  making  all  possible 
allowances,  the  state  of  things  dis- 
closed is  thoroughly  unsatisfactory ; 
and  a  prompt  as  well  as  efficacious 
remedy  must  be  found,  if  the  higher 
education  is  not  to  disappear  alto- 
gether. The  public  will  not  have 
confidence  in  a  system  which  pro- 
duces no  better  results  than  these. 
All  authorities  are  agreed  that  a 
deterioration  has  been  going  on  for 
years  past  in  the  quality  of  the 
students  coming  up  to  the  Univer- 
sities, principally  in  consequence  of 
the  substitution  of  teachers  trained 
at  NoiTiial  Schools  for  those  trained 
at  the  Universities  ;  and  a  restora- 
tion of  efficiency  in  the  teaching  of 
the  higher  subjects  is  an  essential 
condition  of  their  maintaining  or 
regaining  their  popularity. 

To  return  to  the  results  given 
above.     It  would  naturally  be  sup- 
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posed  tbat  all,  or  almost  all,  of  tbose 
yfho  fail  in  sucli  an  examination 
bave  been  edncated  in  Elementary 
^Schools.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  them 
-come  from  Secondary  Schools  The 
following  tables  show  exactly,  for 
the  last  three  years,  the  number  of 
students  in  each  of  the  four  classes, 
coming  from  Secondary  and  from 
Elementary  Schools  respectively. 
Those  described  as  *  Mixed '  re- 
ceived their  education  partly  at  one 
und  partly  at  the  other : 

i87»-4.  Claail.    II.    III.  IV. 

From  Secondary  Schools  .    4    9    24     21 

„     Elementary    , 2    25     36 

„     Mixed  „        .1448 

X874-5.  Claail.    II.   III.    IV. 

Prom  Secondary  Schools  .  16  26    24     14 

„     ElemenUry    „        .     3  I3     29    43 

^,     Mixed  „        .2182 

,875-6.                             ClMil.   II.    III.  IV. 

From  Secondary  Schools  .  19  14    27  38 

„     Elementary     „  *     .     3  ^5     28  73 

„     Mixed ...  25 

Thns,  ont  of  237  students  coming 
up  to  the  University  from  Secon- 
dary Schools  during  the  three 
years  1873-75  inclusive,  only  88 
were  able  to  translate  at  sight  a 
-simple  piece  of  Latin  into  English, 
and  to  translate  a  few  simple  sen- 
tences into  Latin,  with  tolerable 
correctness.  If  we  add  those  who 
had  been  only  a  year  or  two  at 
fiome  Secondary  School,  the  num- 
bers would  be  96  out  of  a  total  of 
284,  i.e.  only  33  per  cent. 

It  has  been  justly  urged,  how- 
-ever,  that  Secondary  Schools  are 
not  really  responsible  for  such  of 
their  scholars  as  may  have  attended 
them  for  only  one  or  two  years, 
after  receiving  the  bulk  of  their 
education  ekewhere.  To  judge 
fairly,  therefore,  of  a  school,  we 
should  regard  only  those  scholars 
who  have  attended  it  for,  say,  three 
years  at  least.  No  one  will  deny 
that  an  average  boy  who  has  been 
well  taught  for  three  years  ought 
to  take  a  high  place  in  such  an 
examination  as  I  have  described. 
Counting,  then,  only  those  scholars 
who  have  been  at  least  three  years 


at  the  school  named,  let  us  take 
separately  Schools  A  and  B  (the 
two  principal,  and  on  the  whole 
best,  regular  feeders  of  the  Uni. 
versity),  and  Group  C,  which  com- 
prehends a  number  of  schools  of 
similar  character.  The  result  thus 
brought  ont  for  the  year  1873-74 
is  as  follows : 

School  A. — Total  Dumber  from  the  ichool 
1 7 ;  of  these  17  there  were  placed  in 
Clas3 1.    GUa  n.  CImb  m.  Clm  IT. 
2365 

School  B. — Total  number  from  the  school, 
10 ;  of  these  10  there  were  placed  in 
Clan  L    Clan  IX.  Clan  m.  Oam  lY. 
0  15  4 

Group  a— Total  number,  18;  of  these  iS 
there  were  placed  in 

Clan  I.    Clan  II.  Clan  IIL  CbnlV. 
1367 

The  remaining  15  out  of  the  62 
from  Secondary  Schools  were  less 
than  three  years  at  any  one  Bchool, 
and  were  thus  placed : 


Clan  I. 

2 


Cliin  n.  Clan  m.  Cba  IT. 
254 


It  thus  appears  that,  in  whatever 
way  we  look  at  the  figures,  the 
great  majority  of  scholars  from 
Secondary  Schools  fail  in  Latin  to 
come  up  to  a  standard  which  can 
in  any  souse  be  called  satis&ctorj. 
Another  curious  fact  has  to  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
above  figures.  The  exact  lengili 
of  time  during  which  each  of  the 
students  examined  in  1875-76  had 
been  learning  Latin  was  ascertained, 
and  it  was  found  that  in  each  one 
of  the  four  classes  of  merit  the 
students  from  Secondary  Schools 
had  learnt  Latin  for  a  longer  time 
than  those  from  Elementary  Schools. 
The  average  length  of  time  dnriog 
which  each  student  had  learnt  Latin 
is  as  follows : 

Class  I.  tetz«. 

Students  from  Secondary  Schools  «  47^ 
M            Elementaiy    „ 

(only  3  in  all)  .   ^33 

Class  II. 
Secondary  students ....    4';^ 
Elementary    „        .        ,        .       .    3'^ 
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Class  UL 

.Secondaiy  students . 
Hementerjr    „        .        .        . 

Years. 
.    2S6 

CiJkiw  IV. 

Seeondaiy  students . 
Elementary    „        .        .        . 

■    3- 
.     170 

In  each  case  the  result;  is  the 
same.  The  students  from  Elemen- 
taiy  Schools  seem  to  have  taken 
less  time  to  learn  the  same  amount 
of  Latin  than  those  from  Secondary 
Schools.  This  fact  I  would  attri- 
bute principally  to  two  causes; 
first,  the  hoys  from  Elementary 
Schools  are  mostly  picked  hoys,  and 
belong  to  a  class  more  anxious  and 
leadjto  work  hard  than  many  of 
those  who  come  from  Middle-class 
Schools;  and  secondly,  they  have 
received  more  individual  attention 
from  the  master,  and  have  been 
t&nght  in  classes  managed  on  the 
principle  of  proficiency,  and  not, 
according  to  the  absurd  and  irra- 
tional cnstom  which  prevails  in  most 
Middle-class  Sbhools  in  Scotland, 
on  that  of  seniority  alone. 

It  is  to  this  pernicious  custom, 
without  doubt,  that  a  large  share  of 
the  inferiority  of  Scottish  schools  is 
due.     English    educationists    will 
ieam  with  astonishment  that  in  by 
fer  the  greater  number  of  Scottish 
Secondary  Schools,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day,    promotion   by  merit  is 
luiknown.     A  boy  joins  a  particular 
class  on  entering  a  school,  and  goes 
on  jear  by  year  in  the  same  class, 
^&  the  same   competitors,  gene- 
ndlj  under  the  same  master,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school 
course.    No  matter  how  rapid  his 
progress  may  be,  he  can  only  ad- 
vance   at    the  normal  rate.      No 
matter  how  stupid  he  be — ^though  he 
actually  may  never  make  any  pro- 
gress whatever — he  jogs  on  with 
the  rest  year  by  year,  and  finds  his 
^  by  the  mere  force  of  time  to 
the  top  of  the  school  at  the  same 
pace  as  the  cleverest.     Oood,  bad, 
and   indifferent,  are    all  dragged 


on  together;  and  the  fact  that  a 
boy  has  got  into  a  certain  class  is 
no  proof  that  ho  knows  anything 
at  all.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
that  every  boy  suffers  alike  from 
such  a  system ;  the  dullards  pro- 
barbly  suffer  most  of  all.  The  clever 
boys  are  spoiled  by  being  allowed 
to  go  on  for  years  the  acknowledged 
heads  of  their  class,  without  having 
to  make  good  their  position  against 
fresh  competitors;  the  backward 
are  spoiled  by  being  hopelessly 
dragged  along  over  ground  which 
they  have  not  mastered,  and  cannot 
now  ever  hope  to  master.  In  fact, 
the  system  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  be  said  in  its  favour ;  and  were 
it  not  that  custom  and  prejudice 
are  almost  invincible,  it  could  not 
have  survived  to  this  day.  It  will 
suffice  to  quote  on  this  subject  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  Education 
Commission  by  two  distinguished 
teachers  who  had  had  personal  ex. 
perience  of  the  system.  Dr.  Hodg- 
son says :  ^ 

This  custom,  peculiar  to  Scotland,  I  havd 
long  regarded  as  prejudicial  to  the  best 
interests  of  a  school,  especially  when 
driven  by  want  of  endowment  to  have  large* 
classes  (often  of  80  and  100  boys),  all  herded, 
together,  upon  no  other  principle  than  that 
they  have  been  the  same  number  of  years 
in  the  school,  though  varying  greatly  in 
age,  ability,  and  industry.  I  do  not  my-- 
self  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  the  very- 
best  master  to  do  justice  to  so  large  a 
class,  even  when  composed  of  boys  tolerably 
on  a  level  in  point  of  advancement.  But, 
composed  as  classes  in  Scotland  are,  I  know 
it  to  be  impossible,  and  have  learnt,  by 
the  painful  experience  of  thirteen  years, 
that  the  boys  in  the  lower  division  of  every 
class  (generally  almost  a  third  of  the 
whole)  suffer  a  grievous  injury,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  equally  cruel  to  them,  and 
unfair  to  their  parents,  which  the  most  con- 
scientious and  painstaking  master  is  power* 
less  to  prevent,  while  his  very  efforts  to  da 
80  are  injurious  to  the  abler  and  more  dili- 
gent boys  in  the  class.  This  evil  is  sa 
flagrant,  and  the  remedy  so  easy,  that  it  i» 
to  me  wholly  unintelligible  why  it  ever 
should  have  arisen,  still  less  have  been 
allowed  to  continue.    Nothing  but  the  ex- 
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eellenoe  of  the  raw  material  of  Scottish 
youth,  and  the  energy  and  perseverance 
which  distingnishes  both  boys  and  masters, 
oould  have  preserred  the  best  system  from 
oollapse  when  aflSicted  with  so  fatal  a 
defect 

It  is  impossible  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  Sootidsh  education 
without  cordially  ooncnrring  in 
these  last  remarks.  The  excellence 
of  the  material  of  both  masters  and 
boys  makes  it  doubly  lamentable 
that  their  power  should  be  so  com* 
pletely  wasted  by  radical  vice  of 
system. 

Dr.  Hannah  speaks  with  equal 
strength : 

It  is  deplorable  to  see  dever  boys  wast- 
ing time  and  patience  at  the  top,  while  the 
master  ...  is  hammering  at   the   heayy 

weights  of  the  class If  the  roll  is 

£xed  by  Latin  and  Greek,  the  same  distii- 
bation  is  made  to  apply  to  mathematics 

and  modem  langoages No  plan  can 

he  less  jnst  to  the  boys.  An  unwise 
•economy  always  leads  to  waste  in  the  long 
run,  and  in  this  instance  it  leads,  in  the 
case  of  boys  as  well  as  masters,  to  waste  of 
time  and  temper,  brains  and  sldll. 

It  has  been  said  that  parents 
would  be  ill-pleased  if  their  chil- 
dren were  not  promoted  as  rapidly 
as  others.  But  if  there  is  one  class 
more  injured  by  the  present  system 
than  another,  it  is  the  parents. 
They  send  their  children  to  school 
to  learn,  not  to  sit  for  five  or  six 
years  on  the  same  bench  with  those 
that  are  learning.  A  father  sends 
his  boy  to  the  best  school  in  the 
place,  year  by  year  he  sees  him 
mounting  in  the  school  with  his 
fellows,  and  has  every  reason  to 
suppose  he  is  advancing  in  know- 
ledge as  rapidly  as  they  are.  He 
gets  no  hint  of  the  contrary.  At 
the  end  of  £ve,  six,  or  even  seven 
years,  he  discovers,  or  more  pro- 
bably never  discovers,  that  his  son 
has  made  absolutely  no  progress  in 
his  studies,  and  it  is  too  late  to  try 
him  under  another  system.  That 
this  is  no  exaggeration  will  be  shown 
by  the  following  performances,  col- 
lected from  different  sources,  and 
representing  work  done  by  boys 
fresh  from  either  the  highest  or 


second  class  in  various  schools  of 
acknowledged  excellence : 

(a)  A  boy  of  seventeen,  fresh 
from  the  highest  (or  seventh-year) 
class  of  one  of  the  very  best  Se- 
condary Schools  in  the  country,  did 
a  piece  of  Latin  prose,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  £air  sample: 

The  Helvetii,  on  learning  that  Oaesar  had 
crossed  the  river,  sent  ambassadors  to  him. 

Hdvetn  de  imteUigeiu  tU  fiumen  trafa- 
greiaus  erai  a  CoWare  mittunt  legaH  eo. 

And  translated 

Otium  hello  furiosa  Thrace, 
Otium  Medi  pharetra  deoorL 

Furious  war  hated  by  the  Tkraciaiu,  tk 
qmver  hated  by  the  glorwue  Mede, 

(h)  A  boy  of  seventeen,  from  the 
highest  class  of  a  first-rate  academy, 
gives  pepeUerem  as  the  imperfect 
subjunctive  of  pellOj  andfacH  eram 
or /verawi,  moneH  eram  OTfueram  as 
the  first  person  plural  pluperfect 
passive  o£  facto  and  nwneo. 

Another  boy  from- the  same  chsa 
declines  oZocar,  alacra^  aZacrwn. 

(c)  A  boy  of  sixteen,  from  the 
fifth  class  (Le.  highest  class  but  one) 
of  another  excellent  school,  which 
sends  up  many  good  students  hoth 
to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  trans- 
lates '  Having  spoken  of  h^  viotoiy, 
he  asked  the  Senate  for  a  triumph,' 
by — Diciis  de  vvctoriam^  rogacU 
senatum  triwnphwfn. 

(d)  Another  boy  from  the  samfi 
class  translates  the  same  passage, 
Sua  victoria  lociUa  senatum  pro  ^ 
umphum  rogavU. 

(e)  A  boy  of  fifteen  from  the 
highest  class  of  another  school  of 
considerable  reputation,  gives: 

Haec  navia  eexagmta  pedes  longof  ts- 
structus  est  BomanUnts  et  iuUt  n^^' 
nautae  Carthaginem. 

(/)  Another  of  seventeen : 

Haec  navis  fecit  Romanis  et  poriani  «'- 
gintos  nautae  Carthagenis  (to  C). 

(g)  A  boy  from  the  highest  dasB 
of  )us  school  translates : 

Eodom  die  castra  promovit  et  nullibns 
passuum  sex  a  Oaeaaris  castris  sub  moote 
coDsedit, 
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By. 

T%eutme  day  he  removed  hie  camp  six 
ikoueandpaeeefrom  Caeear*e  camp^  and  eet 
it  dovn,  encamped  under  the  mountain. 

Others,  equally  high  in  their 
schoola,  indulge  in  forms  like 
onmarum^  omnorum  ;  cUacer,  aloGeray 
alacerwm;  pecus,  peca^  peowm;  au- 
diehisy  audmsti;  fadamur^  probiH, 
eramuSy  mtM,  mi,  mo,  mum,  &c. 

The  foregoing  examples  are  taken 

from  the  work  of  bojs  coming  from 

seven  or  eight  of  the  best  schools 

in  the  coantiy  ;  and  whilst  it  would 

be  most  nnfiftir  to  found  on  them 

any  judgment  upon  the  character 

of  the  work  done  in  those  schools 

as  a   whole— every    school    must 

haye  its  proportion  of  boys  out  of 

whom  nothing  can  be  made — ^they 

prove  conclusively  the  point  which 

they  are  adduced  to  prove  :  that,  in 

consequence  of  the  vicious  system 

of  promotion  which  has   hitherto 

prevailed,  it  is  possible  for  a  boy  to 

rise  to  the  highest  class  without 

having    made    any    corresponding 

progress  in  his  studies,  and  by  his 

presence  there  side  by  side  with 

the  best  boys  to  drag  down  and 

disturb    the  whole  tctfiching  of   a 

school.   Along  with  such  boys  these 

same  schools   send   up  many  ad. 

mirably  prepared  students    to  the 

Universities;  but  nothing  more  need 

be  said  to  prove  that  the  teaching  of 

the  two  sets  of  boys  promiscuously 

in  one  class,  vnthout  any  adaptation 

of  the  work  to  the  special  needs 

of  each,  must   be  in  the   highest 

degree    prejudicial    to    both.      In 

some  of  our  best  schools,  such  as 

the  High  Schools  of  Edinburgh  and 

Glasgow,    this    system    has    been 

already  abolished,  under   the  ma- 

Bagement   of   enlightened    School 

Boards;    but    it    still  prevails   in 

many  schools,  and  until  it  is  entirely 

done  away  with,  and  promotion  by 

merit  or  examination  introduced  in 

it8  place,  it  is  vain  to  expect  from  a 

school  really  satis&ctory  results. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only 
of  Lditin.    An  examination  of  the 


reports  of  the  Boyal  Commission 
will  show  that  in  every  other 
subject  the  same  uncertain  and  un- 
equal results  are  produced.  As  to 
the  study  of  English,  the  Assistant 
CommissioQers  say : 

Kaglish  grammar  and  analyBis  of  sen- 
tences are  taught  upon  a  variety  of  sys- 
tems. We  found  that  these  branches  of 
higher  education  were  not  in  good  repute 
among  the  majority  of  teachers.  A  few  of 
the  English  teachers  approved  of  the  sub- 
jects, very  few  even  of  them  approved  of 
the  books,  but  no  teacher  with  whom  wa 
conversed  upon  the  point  who  was  not  an 
English  teacher  approved  of  either  subject 
or  books. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Ross,  rector 
of  the  Arbroath  High  School,  is 
thus  given : 

English  grammar  as  taught  in  the 
higher  classes  of  many  of  our  Burgh 
Schools  I  look  upon  as  profound  trifling. 
Simple  parsing,  and  as  much  analysis  as 
will  enable  the  pupil  to  distingnish  between 
co-ordinate  and  subordinate  dauses,  are  all 
that  should  be  attempted.  Bain's  Eng- 
lish Grrammar,  or  Morell's,  with,  if  I 
remember  rieht,  eleven  kinds  of  nouns  and 
nineteen  kinds  of  prepositions,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  of  adverbs,  will  illustrate 
what  I  mean.  Such  distinctions  are  not 
grammatical,  but  metaphysical. 

The  Commissioners  say : 

The  ordinary  grammar  appeared  to  be 
given  in  all  schools  in  a  manner  that  could 
not  but  be  perplexing  and  distasteful  to 
any  scholar.  In  addition  to  English 
grammar,  taught  on  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  text-books  mentioned  above, 
the  same  scholar  is  taught  Latin  grammar 
from  a  different  kind  of  text-book,  based 
on  different  principles,  and  illustrated  by  a 
different  teacher ;  and  he  is  tauffht  French 
grammar  differing  both  from  !]^glish  and 
Latin,  and  taught  by  a  third  teacher,  pro- 
bably a  foreigner ;  possibly  also  German 
and  Chreek  grammars,  di£fering  from,  all 
the  others,  and  taught  on  different  prin- 
ciples from  each  <^  them.  Four  or  five 
grammars,  all  of  the  most  abstract  kind, 
bristling  with  hard  terms,  calling  the  same 
thing  by  different  names,  and  classifying 
the  same  things  on  a  different  system; 
such  is  the  method  of  instruction  in  gram- 
mar which  is  offered  to  a  scholar  in  our 
schools. 

A  more  complete  educational 
chaos  it  would  be  impossible  to 
conceive.     And   the   whole    arises 
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from  the  same  causes.  There  is  no 
miiiy,  no  organisation,  in  the  sys- 
tem. Where  this  system  prevails 
— and  it  Scill  prevails  in  the  ma- 
jority of  Secondary  Schools  — 
each  master  teaches  his  own  sub- 
ject independently  of  the  others. 
Each,  being  paid  by  the  fees  of  his 
own  scholar,  must  be  allowed  to 
keep  all  the  scholars  he  can  get,  at 
whatever  stage  of  advancement, 
and  give  his  subject  all  the  import- 
ance he  can,  irrespective  altogether 
of  the  scholar's  true  interests. 
The  various  subjects  in  such  a 
school  are  like  watertight  compart- 
ments in  a  ship,  each  separated 
by  impassable  bulkheads  from  its 
neighbour.  The  scholar's  mind  is 
supposed  to  be  divided  into  com- 
partments equally  distinct;  and,  if 
he  gets  on  board  the  requisite  cargo 
of  '  English,'  *  Classics,'  *  Science,' 
or  'Mathematics,'  each  packed  in 
the  appropriate  compartment,  he  is 
supposed  to  be  satis&ctorily  equip- 
ped for  his  journey  into  life. 

To  whatever  subject  we  turn,  we 
find  the  same  results  flowing  from 
the  system  of  expecting  educational 
results  to  be  produced  by  a  congeries 
of  separate  *  branches,'  each  to  be 
treated  without  relation  to  the 
other,  instead  of  by  a  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  mental  powers 
as  a  whole  through  a  systematic 
logical  training  in  one  or  more  de- 
piurtments  of  knowledge,  treated  as 
far  as  possible  in  their  relation  to 
each  other.  History  is  divorced 
from  geography,  too  often  classics 
from  both.  On  this  subject  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  say : 

The  bearing  of  circumstaiicee  did  not 
eeem  to  be  considered  of  importance  by 
many  of  the  teachers.  The  facts  contained 
in  two  pages  of  the  text-book  which 
formed  the  lesson  of  the  day  were  gene- 
rally dwelt  on,  and  no  attention  was  given 
to  any  general  deductions. . . .  Neither  were 
history  and  geography  made  to  play  into 
one  another  as  they  should  be  in  any 
intelligent  instruction  in  either  subject 
History  was  learnt  by  two  pages  per  diem, 


geography  in  the  same  manner. ...  In  only 
one  school  did  we  find  the  boys  and  girls 
using  their  maps  along  with  their  history 
lessons.  .  .  •  The  scholars  learn  by  heart  & 
string  of  names,  which  are  supposed  to  re- 
present mountains,  towns,  or  seas  in  Africa 
or  South'  America.  The  teachers  hear 
them  say  these  names,  keeping  their  finger 
in  the  place  in  the  text-bo(^. 

Physical  geography  is  taught  on 
the  same  principle. 

They  are  rarely  taught  the  physical  na- 
ture of  their  own  country,  neither  are  they 
led  to  see  the  bearing  of  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  a  country  upon  its  history  or  its 
people.  .  .  .  With  the  exception  of  two 
papers  we  got  no  papers  from  any  of  the 
schools  which  indicated  an  acquaintMce 
with  the  sort  of  ideas  which  the  subject 
should  have  suggested  to  a  boy  who  ^nde^ 
stood  what  physical  geography  impliei' 

My  own  experience  entirely  bears 
out  this  criticism.  With  rare  ex- 
ceptions, I  find  boys  coming  from 
Scottish  schools  entirely  unable  to 
form,  or  to  understand,  general 
historical  conceptions.  History  is 
with  them  a  name  for  strings  of 
unconnected  facts  or  dates;  and 
the  idea  that  those  facts  maj  be 
connected  by  principle,  and  can  be 
referred  to  general  causes,  or  ihat 
one  period  of  history  can  throw 
light  upon  another,  or  upon  events 
of  our  own  day,  falls  upon  them  as 
an  absolutely  new  revelation,  and 
is  not  unfrequently  received  with  a 
suspicion  that  borders  upon  incre- 
dulity. And  that  the  facts  of 
history  are  not  studied  to  any  very 
great  extent  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  out  of  a  University 
Latin  class  of  over  200  students, 
only  two  could  tmdertake  to  siate 
accurately  between  whom  the  battles 
of  Marathon  and  Platsea  "were 
fought,  and  give  the  names  of  the 
monarchs  who  fought  them.  And 
of  those  two  one  was  under  the 
impression  that  Salamis  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  Leuctxa, 

English  literature    seems  to  be 
taught  much  in  the  same  way. 

Such  books  as  Spalding's,  Gollia  9.  or 
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Armstrong's  Litentnre  are  learnt  at  the 
Ate  of  two  or  three  pages  a  day. 

And  we  can  entirelj  agree  in  the 
-criticiBni  that^~-> 

It  is  Torj  qnestionahle  whether  an j  edu- 
cational good  can  be  gained  by  teaching 
English  literature  out  of  a  text-book.  The 
icbolars  may  remember  the  names  of  a 
innnber  of  authors,  and  pick  up  some  stock 
-criticismB  from  their  tezt-boolu ;  but  such 
knowledgo  can  be  of  little  service,  either  as 
sn  acquisition,  or  as  a  mental  training.  It 
can  conduce  neither  to  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  English  literature,  nor  to  mtelli- 
^t  criticism.  It  can  be  nothing  but 
^crammed  knowledge,  to  be  forgotten  as 
rapidly  as  acquired.  Yet  such  is  the  stan- 
dud  instruction  in  English  literature.' 

¥oT  farther  inf ormatiion  as  to  the 
modes  of  teaching  English  Gram- 
mar, History,  &c.,  which  have  pre- 
Tailed  in  some  of  oar  Scottish 
schools,  as  well  as  to  the  character 
of  the  Scottish  system  as  a  whole, 
we  wonld  refer  to  the  instractiye 
special  reports  by  Mr.  Meiklejohn, 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Third  Beport  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission,  pp.  327  sqq. 

The  teaching  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages is  prononnced  by  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioners  to  be  less  satis- 
&ctory  than  that  of  English.  In 
the  latter  subject  they  declare  15 
per  cent,  of  the  departments  exa- 
mined to  be  good,  43  per  cent. 
Mr;  in  the  former  only  10  per 
cent,  good,  only  27  per  cent.  fair. 

Science  is  tanght  to  sach  a  small 
extent— only  5  per  cent,  of  the 
.schokrs  learn  any  branch  of  science 
— ^that  little  can  be  said  of  the 
results  in  that  department.  But  of 
^  Babjects  science  lends  itself  most 
easily  to  be  tanght  on  the  principle 
of  cram,  and  in  science  it  seems  to 
be  more  difficult  than  in  any  other 
subject  to  find  men  who  can  teach 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  extract 
from  it  a  high  educational  value. 

One  gross  absurdity  which  has 
its  origin  in  what  we  may  call  the 
^xympartmental  principle,  which  sup- 


ports each  master  on  the  proceeds  of 
his  own  department  only,  and  treats 
every  subject  as  independent,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  writing  department. 
We  are  informed  that,  in  the  Secon- 
dary  Schools  examined  by  the  As- 
sistant Commissioners,  there  were 
11,333  scholars  attending  writing 
classes,  or  74  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number.  A  very  considerable  nam« 
ber  of  boys  and  girls  of  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  above  were  spending 
five  or  six  hours  per  week — equal  to 
220  in  the  year — on  writing  alone. 
And  Mr.  Meiklejohn  states  that  in 
one  school  he  found  that  50  boys 
spent  7  years  in  the  writing  de- 
partment, at  the  rate  of  5  hours  a 
week,  70  spent  6  years,  90  about 
5,  and  the  average  4  years.  In 
other  words,  during  their  entire 
school  course — 

50  boys  spend  1,470  hours  in  writing. 
70        „  1,260    „ 

90        „  1,050    „  „ 

Thearerage        840    „  „ 

The  results  obtained  are  far  from 
being  commensurate  with  the  time 
and  money  spent. 

But  not  only  have  the  incomes  of 
masters  been  determined  upon  a 
wrong  principle :  they  have  been 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  utterly 
inadequate.  The  Commissioners 
report  that  thev  found  the  average 
income  of  teachers  in  the  Second- 
ary Schools  ranged  between  120Z. 
and  3002.  per  annum.  Such  a  scale 
of  remuneration  is  only  consistent 
with  an  utterly  unworthy  view  of 
the  position  and  worth  of  a  school- 
master. Few  professions  demand 
higher  qualifications  for  success,  or 
call  for  a  more  constant  exercise 
of  vigilance  and  thonghtfnlness,  of 
tact  and  temper.  The  whole  tone 
of  a  school  depends  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  position  of  the  masters  ;  and 
if  they  are  to  be  kept  on  a  starva- 
tion allowance,  upon  which  a  man 
of  education  and  refinement  cannot 


Endowed  School  Commissioners,  A{»p.  to  3rd  Beport,  p.  358. 
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mamtein  the  positioii  of  a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman  ;  if  there  is  placed 
before  a  snocessful  schoolmaster  no 
career  worthy  of  his  best  efforts; 
and  if,  finally,  he  be  expected  to  do 
twice  as  much  as  any  man  can  be 
expected  to  do  well,  it  is  vain  to 
look  for  really  satis&ctoiy  results. 
That  the  above  is  no  fancy  sketch, 
we  have  abundant  nmteriiJs  in  our 
possession  to  prove ;  but  we  have 
lefb  ourselves  no  room  to  enlarge 
upon  this  part  of  our  subject  in  the 
present  article. 

We  have  thus  taken  a  rapid 
glance  at  almost  every  part  of  our 
school  system,  and  tested  its  results. 
We  have  pointed  out  the  most  con- 
spicuous defects,  and  have  lefb  our- 
selves no  space  for  considering 
fully  in  the  present  article  the 
remedies  by  which  they  may  be 
removed.  One  of  the  first  steps  to 
be  taken  is  undoubtedly  the  in- 
stitution of  an  Entrance  Examina- 
tion at  the  Universities.  When  we 
turn  to  the  schools,  we  find  our- 
selves driven  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  that  of  the  writer  in  Blackwood* 8 
Magazine — that  it  is  all  a  question 
of  money.  Radical  change  of  sys- 
tem is  (kdled  for:  without  money 
that  change  cannot  be  introduced. 
Whichever  way  we  look,  we  find 
ourselves  encountered  by  the  same 
want.  The  first  reform  imperatively 
demanded  is  the  introduction  of 
unity  and  organisation.  Instead  of 
a    multitude    of   *  branches,'   each 


taught  separately  and  without  re- 
lation to  tbe  rest,  according  to  the 
fancy  or  prejudice  of  parents  or  the 
interests  of  teachers,  the  education 
afforded  must  be  treated  as  a  sys- 
tematic whole,  not  indeed  withont 
varieties  and  alternatives,  but  bo  as 
to  give  the  minds  of  the  scholars  a 
regular  systematic  training  in  one 
set  of  subjects  or  another.     For 
this,  the  organisation  of  the  scbool 
under     a     single    headmaster   or 
rector,  responsible  for  the  whole,  is 
essential;   and  to   procure  a  man 
qualified  for  such  a  position  a  good 
salary  must  be  paid.     Promotion 
by  merit  must  be  substituted  for 
promotion     by    seniority.      There 
must  be  more  masters  in  proportion 
to  the  number  taught;  and  thej 
must  be  better  paid  than  they  are 
now,  and  paid  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple.    Efficient  inspection  and  ex- 
amination must  be  paid  for.  School 
buildings    and    apparatos    are  in. 
many  places  in   a   sadly  deficient 
condition.  In  short,  whichever  way 
we  look  in  search  of  improvement, 
money  is  needed ;  and  where  is  that 
money  to  come  from  P    It  is  oertain 
it  cannot  come  from  a  general  rais- 
ing of  the  fees,  which  in  many  places 
are  already  pushed  to  tbe  highest 
practicable     limit.      What     other 
sources  are  open  to  us  ?    We  hope 
to  be  able  to  find  some  answer  at 
least  to  that  question  in  a   sub- 
sequent paper  upon  the  educationAl 
endowments  of  Scotland. 
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A&ATUZZA  MESSIA,  of  Pa- 
lermo,  must  be  a  charming 
old  lady  to  know.  Her  years  are 
more  than  threescore  and  ten, 
and  she  has  reached  the  prond  posi- 
tion of  being  a  great-grandmother, 
but  her  mind  is  as  clear  and  her 
memoiy  as  retentive  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  her  youth.  In  those 
days  she  lived  by  tailoring,  bnt 
when  her  eyesight  began  to  f aol,  she 
took  to  the  easier  work  of  making 
winter  counterpanes.  Busy  she 
always  is ;  she  never  fails,  however, 
to  find  time  for  her  devotions — 
going  to  say  her  prayers  in  church 
abont  dask  eveiy  day  of  her  life, 
and  assisting  at  every  grand  func- 
tion to  which  religious  festivals 
give  rise.  In  addition  to  all  these 
merits,  she  possesses  that  of  being 
an  excellent  story-teller,  reciting, 
with  most  remarkable  spirit  and 
force,  the  rich  store  of  tales  for 
which  she  is  to  a  great  extent  in- 
debted to  a  grandmother,  who  re- 
ceived them  from  her  mother,  who 
in  torn  inherited  them  from  her 
grandmother.  She  cannot  read, 
and  therefore  she  clings  the  more 
to  this  enviable  inheritance  of  oral 
tradition,  to  which  she  does  such 
justice  in  her  unstudied  recitals 
that  she  is  regarded  as  a  model 
story-teller,  *  come  novellatrice- 
modello,'  by  the  enthusiastic  col- 
lector and  erudite  comparer  of  Sici- 
lian Tales,  Dp.  Giuseppe  Pitre. 
Prom  her  lips,  and  from  those  of 


several  other  tellers  of  fidbej  as 
popular  tales  are  generally  called  in 
Italy,  he  has  gathered  an  immense 
number  of  stories,  which  he  has 
lately  published  in  a  work  on  which 
too  high  praise  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ferred. ^  A  number  of  Sicilian  folk- 
tales had  already  been  made  widely 
known  by  the  excellent  Glerman 
translations  of  about  one  hundred 
of  them  published  a  few  years  ago 
by  Signora  Laura  Gonzenbach.* 
But  the  Sicilian  originals  possess 
one  snbtle  charm  of  which  the 
German  versions  cannot  boast — the 
charm  of  a  language  which,  besides 
being  exceptionally  rich  in  music, 
is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  people  in  whose 
memories  these  Jiahe  have  been 
preserved.  Not  that  we  need  value 
the  German  versions  less;  but  we 
may  fairly  prize  the  Sicilian  origi- 
nals more.'  There  is  about  tne 
latter  something  akin  to  an  aroma, 
which  the  former  do  not  convey. 
Oranges  and  lemons,  as  we  know 
them  here,  add  a  sensible  joy  to 
existence.  But  about  the  orange 
or  the  lemon  as  it  reaches  maturity 
beneath  its  native  sky  there  breathes 
an  exquisite  odour,  in  it  there  ex- 
ists a  delicate  Insciousness,  neither 
of  which  can  be  defined  in  words^ 
but  the  combination  of  which,  to  an 
extent  unknown  to  lovers  of  the 
fruit  in  colder  climes,  takes  cap- 
tive the  senses  of  him  who  eats 
thereof  and  laps  them  in  Elysium^ 


*  Fiabe,  noveUe  e  raceonU  fopolari  nciUani^  raccolti  ed  illnstrati  da  Giuseppe  Pitr^. 
4T0L  Palermo,  1875.  It  contains  400  tales  and  an  inexhaustible  store  of  information 
oooceniing  the  language  and  folk-lore  of  Sicily. 

'  SiciUanueke  Marchen,  aus  dem  Yolknnund  gesammelt  yon  Laura  Qonzenbach. 
Leipdg,  1870.  The  work  must  always  remain  one  of  the  highest  Talne,  not  only 
for  the  stories  it  contains,  bnt  also  for  the  admirable  Notes  by  Dr.  Beinhold  Kohler. 

*  In  spelling  of  the  Sicilian  *  originals,'  it  is  not  meant  that  Dr.  Pitri's  texts  are 
those  which  Signora  Laura  Gh>nzenbach  translated.  The  stories  in  the  two  collections 
art  often  similar,  but  never  identical. 
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A  fe^  stray  fruits  from  Dr. 
Pitre's  ricli  store  may  not  be  un- 
welcome to  the  English  reader, 
even  though  thej  may  lose  some  of 
their  scent  and  succulence  in  transit. 
To  English  minds  Sicily  has  long 
been  interesting,  were  it  only  for 
its  Marsala ;  and  Sicilians,  it  seems, 
not  only  retain  pleasant  recollec« 
tions  of  such  of  our  soldiers  and 
statesmen  as  have  been  officially 
connected  with  the  isle,  but  they 
use  the  term  '  Engh'shman '  to  de- 
flignate  'a  man  who  is  rich  and 
handsome.'  Thus  in  one  of  their 
tales,  in  which  seven  sisters  get 
wedded,  the  eldest  marries  a  Count ; 
the  second,  *un'ngrisi' — 'uninglese, 
doe  un  uomo  ricco  e  bello,'  explains 
Dr.  Pitr^,  who  goes  on  to  say  that  one 
of  the  highest  eulogiums  that  Sici- 
lians can  pronounce  on  a  good- 
Aooking  youth  of  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion is  contained  in  the  words, 

' '  Ch'   e  beddu  !    pari   un  'ngrisi !' 

« ('  How  handsome !  just  like  an 
Englishman!')  After  thts  it  is 
somewhat    disappointing    to    find 

•  such  an  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  our  municipal  institutions  as 
is  betrayed  by  the  story  of  the  Mer- 
chant (No.  85),  whom  an  Engli?:ih 
king  makes  *  general  by  land  and 
sea  of  the  City  of  London.'     But 

'•even  if  the  Sicilians  were  airare  of 
the  grayity  of    this    error,  it    is 

>  doubtful  whether  it  would  annoy 
them,  for  they  are  an  easily  con- 
futed people,  who  enjoy  their 
simple  pleasures  heartily,  and 
•trouble  themselves  so  little  about 

«the  smallness  of  their  incomes,  that 
when  a  workman  begins  to  earn 
two  *  ounces'  a  month,  or  a  little 
more  than  nine  shillings  a  week,  he 
considers  himself,  or  at  all  events 
used  to  do  so  before  i860,  qualified 
to  marry  and  able  to  support  a 
family  in  comfort. 


It  is  well  known  that  nothing  is 
rarer  than  a  new  folk-tale,  and  bat 
little  that  is  novel  will  be  found  ia 
the  longer  Sicilian  stories — that  is 
to  say,  as  regards  their  plots.  Bat 
some  of  their  leading  '  persons  of 
the  drama^'  so  &r  as  supematoial 
beings  are  concerned,  cQfier  con- 
siderably from  the  corresponding 
personages  of  Northern  popalw 
mythology  ;  and  among  the  shorter 
tales,  especially  those  which  refier 
to  the  cultus  of  the  saints,  wloch 
flourishes  so  vigorously  in  Sicilj, 
there  will  be  found  several  whidi 
ofier  features  unfamiliar  to  most 
readers.  As  specimens  of  the  latter 
class,  we  may  take  a  couple  of 
legends  which  have  the  merit  of 
being  characteristic  and  brief.  The 
first  (No.  1 10),  of  which  a  literal 
translation  is^  below,  relates  to  the 
comparatico^  or  state  of  spiritual 
alHance,  into  which  persons  enter 
who  are  connected  by  ties  of  '  gos- 
sipry '  or  *  godparentship.'  Of  this 
relationship  the  great  protector  and 
jealous  guardian  is  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  who  is  supposed  to  punish 
severely  any  disregard  of  its  laws 
and  customs.  The  Scotch  cantmer, 
it  may  be  observed,  answers  exactly 
to  the  Sicilian  comare ;  but  to  ex- 
press compare,  we  can  only  avail 
ourselves  of  the  old  word  gossip  in 
the  sense  of  god-sih, 

THs  aosaips  of  irr.  ^osk. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  hashuHi 
and  wife,  and  they  were  both  bound  io 
gossipry  with  a  certain  man.  The  basfaaiid 
got  arrested,  and  was  taken  away  to  priioo. 
Now  the  Gossip  was  very  fond  of  his 
Cummer,  and  used  often  to  go  aad  mt 
her.  One  day  she  said  to  him :  *  Qosiip. 
shall  we  go  and  see  my  hnsband  ? '  *  Gnuni/ 
cnmmari '  (<  Certainly,  Cummer  *),  said  Itf, 
BO  off  they  went.  On  the  way  they  bongiit 
a  large  melon— for  it  was  the  'm»l(m 
season— to  tnke  to  the  poor  prisoner.  W» 
are  but  flesh  and  blood  I  The  Gossip  and 
his  Cummer  sinned  against  St.  John,   is 


♦  Cfnurn,  a  compound  otgnura,  shnora,  and  #t.  In*  many  parts  of  Sicily  the  vcmwn 
of  the  people  is  styled  gnura,  but  donna  in  Palendo,  where  gnura  is  the  title  of  a 
^coachman's  wife. 
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jhort,  they  brought  things  to  a  pretty  pass. 
St.  John  wasn't  going  to  let  that  pass  un- 
panishecl.  When  they  had  come  to  the 
prison,  and  had  visited  the  prisoner,  before 
going  hvnj  they  wanted  to  make  a  present 
to  the  jailer,  so  they  gave  him  the 
meloD.  He  cut  it  open  before  their  eyes. 
Honor  of  honors !  When  the  melon  was 
cnt  open,  there  was  found  in  the  middle  of 
itaheadi  Nowthis  was  the  head  of  St. 
John,  which  had  slipped  itself  in  tliere  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  home  their  sin  to 
the  minds  of  the  gossips  {li  iianuri  cum* 
fori).  The  matter  immediately  came  to 
the  mn  of  justice,  and  they  were  arrested. 
They  confessed  the  wrong  they  had  done. 
The  husband  was  set  at  liberty,  and  the 
Goflsip  and  his  Cummer  were  sent  to  the 
gallows. 

Biblical  personages  are  credited 
with  Btrange  performances  in  all 
European  lands,  and  in  Sicilj 
legends  about  them  are  rife.  St. 
Peter  pkys  there,  as  elsewhere,  the 
grotesque  and  ignominious  part  to 
which-'-in  his  capacity  of  one  of 
the  fellow-travellers  of  H  Maestro, 
as  the  people  call  the  Christ  who 
wanders  over  the  earth  with  his 
Apostles — the  general  consent  of 
the  Christian  vulgar  has  con- 
demned him ;  there  also  the  Mother 
of  St.  Peter  is  firmly  fixed  in  the 
memories  of  the  people  as  the 
prototype  of  stingy*  selfishness.  The 
only  good  action  she  ever  performed 
in  her  life  was  once  giving  an  onion- 
fiaketo  a  beggar.  At  the  prayer 
of  her  son,  in  his  capacity  of 
goardiau  of  Paradise,  an  angel  is 
sent  to  draw  her  by  means  of  that 
onion-flake  out  of  the  flames  to 
which  she  has  been  condemned. 
But  as  she  rises,  a  number  of  souls, 
her  companions  in  torment,  hang  on 
to  her  ankles,  hoping  to  share  in 
her  liberation.  In  her  selfish  fear 
she  tries  to  shake  them  off,  but  her 
exertions  onlj  serve  to  snap  the 
onion-flake,  and  she  falls  back  for 
ever  into  the  fiery  furnace.  There 
public  opinion  has  condemned  Judas 
to  torments  such  as  no  words 
can    describe,    and    sees    in    the 


apparently  shrunk  and  blasted  form 
of  the  tamarisk  the  remains  of 
what  was  a  tall  and  flourishing  tree, 
until  the  Betrayer  hanged  himself 
amid  its  branches.  There  also  the 
Wandering  Jew  is  well  known  under 
his  name  of  Buttadeo,^  having  often 
been  seen,  even  of  late  years, 
notably  by  one  Giuseppa  Cascia. 
As  she  and  her  fSather  were  warm- 
ing themselves  at  the  fire  one 
winter's  day,  in  came  a  stranger,  in 
foreign  apparel,  who  said  his  name 
was  Buttadeo.  He  was  asked  to 
sit  down  and  tell  his  tale,  but  he 
kept  moving  about  restlessly  while 
he  talked.  When  taking  leave,  he 
recommended  a  devotion  by  way  of 
remembrance,  consisting  of  six 
creddi  and  a  salvirigina.  When 
Oiuseppa's  father  died,  forty  years 
ago,  he  charged  his  children  on  his 
death-bed  to  repeat  those  creddi 
every  day,  so  that  at  the  point  of 
death  they  might  be  sure  of  a 
hon  passagiu.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  of  these  legends  is  No. 
Z19,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
summary. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  carter  was 
driving  along  a  country  road,  when 
one  of  his  wheels  sank  deep  into 
the  earth.  He  pulled  and  pulled, 
and  at  length  out  it  came,  leaving 
visible  a  deep  subterranean  pas- 
sage. '  Who  will  go  down  P  '  asked 
the  bystanders.  '  I  will,'  said  the 
carter ;  so  a  rope  was  ffot,  and  he 
was  lowered  into  the  hole.  Now 
when  Mastru  Franciscu,  for  such 
was  his  name,  got  to  the  bottom, 
he  found  a  door,  opened  it,  and  en- 
tered a  chamber  in  which  there 
stood  a  table  with  pen  and  ink 
upon  it.  And  at  the  table  sat  a 
man  reading  a  piece  of  writing 
which  lay  before  him;  and  when 
he  had  finished  it  he  began  it  again, 
and  so  went  on  constantly  reading 
it  over  and  over,  without  even  lift- 
ing his  eyes  from  the  papez. 
Mastru  Franciscu,  who  was  exceed 


'  Or  his  fuller  designation  of  VEhreu  cK  arribbuttau  a  Guu  CrUiu, 
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inglj  oonrageoos,  went  up  to  Him, 
and  said,  *  Who  are  yon  ?  '  But 
the  man  took  no  notice  of  him,  onlj 
went  on  reading.  The  carter  asked 
a  second  time.  Still  no  reply.  A 
third  time  did  he  ask.  Then  that 
man  suddenly  said  to  him,  without 
further  ado  (senza  ne  du  ne  boM), 
*  Turn  round,  take  off  your  shirt, 
and  I  will  write  on  your  back  who 
I  am.  When  you  get  away  from 
here  go  straight  to  the  Pope,  and 
let  him  read  you  my  name.  But 
take  care  that  onjy  the  Pope  sees 
it.'  Mastru  Franciscu  did  as  he 
was  bid,  and  the  mysterious  stranger 
wrote  something  on  his  bare  back. 
After  putting  on  his  shirt,  Mastru 
Franciscu,  ^ough  greatly  awed, 
asked  another  question.  '  Why  are 
you  sitting  here? '  said  he.  But  the 
stranger  took  no  more  notice  of  him ; 
went  on  with  his  reading  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  So  Mastru 
Franciscu  was  obliged  to  give  a 
signal  to  the  people  outside,  who 
thereupon  pulled  him  out  of  the 
hole.  When  they  had  got  him  up 
they  hardly  knew  him  again.  His 
hair  had  turned  completely  white, 
and  he  looked  like  a  man  of  nine- 
ty. '  What  is  it  ?  What's  hap- 
pened ? '  they  cried.  *  Nothing, 
nothing,'  said  he;  ^  only  take  me 
straight  to  the  Pope,  for  I  have 
something  to  confess  to  him.'  So 
he  was  taken  to  the  Pope,  to  whom 
he  told  the  whole  story.  Then  he 
took  off  his  shirt  without  standing 
on  ceremony  (senza  tamii  dri- 
monii),  and  said,  '  Bead,  your  Holi- 
ness ! '  and  the  Pope  read  aloud 
these  words,  *  I  am  Filate ! '  Hear- 
ing these  words  the  poor  carter 
stood  thunderstruck.  *And  they 
say  that  the  stranger  was  Pilate, 
who  is  condemned  to  live  under- 
ground, and  to  go  on  perpetually 
reading  the  sentence  which  he 
passed  on  Our  Lord  without  ever 
lifting  his  eyes  from  the  paper. 
And  this  is  the  story  of  Pilate,  who 
is  neither  saved  nor  damned.' 

Ghistu  h  lu  contn  di  Pilatu, 
Chi  'un  h  aarvu  n^  dannatn. 


As  many  of  the  personages  of  holy 
writ  or  ecclesiastical  tradition  play  a 
part  in  Sicilian  popular  fiction,  so  ig 
there  some  reference  made  in  it  to 
beings  belonging  to  classical  mytho- 
logy. It  is  acquainted  with  Cyclopes, 
but  in  it  the  companions  of  Polypbe- 
mus  are  turned  into  goardiang  of 
enchanted  fruit-trees.  The  semi- 
divine  assistants  of  HephaBstashave 
sunk  to  the  level  of  the  dragon 
which  guarded  the  apples  of  the 
Hesperides.  A  Siren  fignres  in  it^ 
but  she  sings  no  more,  having 
turned  into  a  sort  of  sabmarine 
witch,  who  now  and  then  takes 
prisoner  the  heroine  of  a  story,  and 
keeps  her  fastened  to  a  long  golden 
chain. 

One  of  the  classical  names  which 
we  meet  with  is  a  legacy  from 
medisBval  fiction,  not  from  Roman 
literary  history.  It  occurs  in  No. 
53,  the  purport  of  which  is  as 
follows : 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
powerfal  magician  whose  name  was 
Viiyillu.  Better  than  any  other  ma- 
gician did  he  understand  diabolical 
arts  (Varti  arbblica) .  Now,  you  most 
know  that  when  he  was  young  he 
got  married  to  a  wife  who  was  the 
ruin  of  him  ;  a  woman  proud,  con- 
temptuous, altogether  as  bad  to 
live  with  as  she  was  fair  to  see. 
Virgillu  stood  it  as  long  as  he 
could.  At  last  he  made  friends 
with  Malagigi,  Hhe  greatest  mas- 
ter of  ruling  spirits  and  riding  on 
a  broomstick,'  who  initiated  him 
into  the  mysteries  of  magic.  So 
he  became  a  magician  whom  the 
devils  feared  exceedingly.  By  th«r 
aid  he  made  his  wife's  existence 
more  unbearable  than  she  had  been 
wont  to  make  his.  This  went  on 
for  some  time,  but  at  last  came 
death,  and  carried  off  Virgillu  from 
the  upper  world.  When  the  tidings 
reached  the  lower  world,  *  the  devils 
ran  and  entiored  into  a  conspirtCf 
along  with  the  lost  souls.  "^® 
must  never  let  him  in  here,  else  he 
will  tyrannise  over  us  all,"  they 
cried ;  so  they  shut  the  gates  of 
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hell,  and  secnred  tbem  with  Hnge 
cka^.  Yirgilla  arrived,  and  went 
thump !  thump !  *•  Who's  there  ?  " 
«  Lu  Magn  Virgilln."  "  Be  off !  be 
off!  there's  no  room  for  you  here !  " 
"  But  where  am  I  to  go,  for  I  am 
damned  {addtmnuto)  ?  "  "  Away  ! 
away !  for  there's  no  room  for  you 
here."  And  so  Virgillu  had  to  re- 
main outside;'  and  in  very  evil 
condition,  for  Death  had  deprived 
him  of  his  magic  wand.  All  this, 
however,  was  exceedingly  distaste- 
fbl  to  Malagigi.  So  he  collected 
Tirgillu's  scattered  'bones  and 
Boul,'  and  flew  away  with  them  to 
a  remote  island.  There  he  laid 
them  in  an  open  stcfne  sepulchre, 
diewTonnd  it  three  magic  circles, 
and  mattered  four  '  dark  words.' 
Erer  since  that  time,  when  anyone 
lands  on  that  island  and  approaches 
the  tomb,  such  a  tempest  arises 
that  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  world 
were  being  turned  upside  down. 

The  story  is  not  a  new  one,  nor 
was  Virgil  the  original  hero  of  it ; 
bat  the  use  of  his  name  is  interest- 
ing, and  the  whole  tale  deserves 
the  attention,  as  Dr.  Pitre  says,  of 
Phyfessor  Domenico  Comparetti, 
the  erudite  anther  of  Virgilio  net 
Medio  Evo,  A  much  more  important 
part  than  is  allotted  in  the  fiahe  to 
Cyclopes,  Sirens,  or  epic  poets,  is 
played  by  the /a^  (in  Sicilian /a/A, 
who  answer  to  the  i^iries  of  Western 
Europe.  They  generally  assume 
the  guise  of  beautiful,  though  ofben 
tiny,  women ;  and  they  are  usually, 
thongh  not  always,  well  disposed 
towards  mankind.  As  a  specimen 
<^  a  fata,  story  we  may  take  an 
abridgment  of  No.  6i,  which  nar- 
ntes  the  adventures  of  a  youth 
oamed  Burdilluni. 

This  youth  had  a  little  sister 
named  Pippina.  And  when  she 
wag  four  years  old  her  mother 
called  in  four  faii  to  pronounce 
her  destiny.  They  carefully  pre- 
pared four  cakes,  and  sent  them 
to  the  baker's.  But  the  baker's 
wife,  tempted  by  their  sweet  savour, 
ate  up  one  of  t^e  oakes,  and  re- 


placed it  by  another,  carelessly 
made  of  coarse  flour  mixed  with 
water  full  of  ashes  and  cinders. 
When  the  cakes  came  back  from 
the  baker's,  the  first /afa  cut  one 
of  them,  saying:  'I  destine  thee 
(lo  ^nfaJbt  a  Ha)  to  drop  gems  from 
thy  hair  whenever  thou  shalt 
comb  thy  locks.'  The  second  and 
third  followed  suit,  the  one  be- 
stowing the  gift  of  matchless 
beauty,  the  other  that  of  command- 
ing ripe  figs,  apricots,  and  cherries 
at  any  time  of  year.  The  fourth 
arose,  and  with  the  words  *  lo  ti 
'n&tu '  drove  her  knife  into  the  last 
of  the  cakes.  Out  leapt  one  of  the 
cinders  due  to  the  carelessness  of 
the  baker's  wife,  flew  right  into 
the  fata* 8  eye,  and  put  it  out.  *  Ah ! 
what  agony!'  cried  the  enraged 
fata,  '  For  the  evil  that  thou  hast 
caused  me,  I  will  bestow  upon  thee 
an  evil  destiny  ('na  mala  fatoGiumi) 
— that  when  thou  seest  the  sun, 
thou  shalt  become  a  black  snake.' 
Thereupon  the  fati  vanished.  All 
that  the  unhappy  parents  could  do 
was  to  keep  PLppina  in  a  darkened 
room,  from  the  sunrise  to  the  sun- 
set of  every  day.  In  this  seclusion 
she  grew  up  so  beautiful  that  the 
King  of  France,  into  whose  service 
her  brother  Burdilluni  had  entered, 
hearing  of  her  charms,  sent  to  ask 
for  her  hand.  Pippina  and  her 
parents  consented,  and  she  left  for 
Paris  under  her  brother's  escort. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  attached  to 
and  accompanied  by  an  ambitious 
lady-in-waiting,  who  determined  to 
get  rid  of  Pippina.  So  one  sunny 
day,  on  the  pretext  of  being  on  the 
point  of  dying  from  the  heat,  she 
slashed  with  a  penknife  the  curtain 
of  the  litter  in  which  she  and 
Pippina  were  travelling.  *  In  burst 
a  ray  of  sunlight.  Pippina  turned 
into  a  black  snake,  jumped  out  of 
the  litter,  glided  into  the  king's 
garden,  which  was  close  at  hand, 
and  disappeared.'  Burdilluni  was 
horrified.  Not  only  had  he  lost  a 
sister,  but  how  was  he  to  face  the 
bride-awaiting  king?     'Say  I  am 
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jonr  sister,'  suggested  Pippina's 
perfidioas  travelling  companion. 
He  agreed,  and  his  former  love 
became  the  Queen  of  France. 

Before  long  she  began  to  plot 
against  Burdilluni's  life,  inducing 
the  king  to  order  him  to  supply 
fruits  quite  out  of  season,  under 
the  penalty  of  immediate  death  in 
case  of  failure.  So  long  as  she 
only  demanded  figs,  apricots,  and 
xsherries,  all  went  well,  for  Pippina 
Appeared  to  her  disconsolate  brother, 
And  provided  him  with  what  was 
Asked  for.  But  when  pears  were 
demanded,  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  done.  So  Burdilluni  was 
iianged,  and  they  buried  him,  in 
<x>mplianoe  with  his  dying  request, 
in  the  royal  garden.  Then  the 
queen's  mind  was  at  rest.  But  one 
night  the  gardener  and  his  wife 
heard  a  voice  lamenting  above 
Burdilluni's  grave,  and  locSdng  out 
of  window  they  saw  *a  dark  shadow' 
pass  over  it.  Next  morning  the 
gardener  found  the  ground  strewn 
with  gems  which  had  fallen  from 
Pippina's  grief-dishevelled  hair. 
Next  night  the  gardener  lay  in 
wait  with  a  gun.  The  shade  ap- 
peared, nnd  was  just  beginning  to 
sob  and  wail,  when  suddenly  ho 
levelled  his  gun  at  it.  *  Don't 
«hoot  me!'  it  cried,  *for  I  am 
flesh  and  blood,  baptised  and  chris- 
tened like  yourself.'  And  so  saying, 
Pippina  Mifted  the  veil  she  wore 
in  front  of  her  face,  and  let  him 
see  her  incomparable  beauty.'  Then 
she  told  him  to  let  the  king  know 
what  had  happened.  The  king 
hurried  to  the  spot,  and  him  also 
^e  dazzled  by  the  brightness  of 
her  charms.  Learning  from  her 
•that  the  only  way  of  freeing  her 
from  her  enchantment  was  for  him 
to  go  to  the  river  Jordan,  and 
there  to  obtain  from  four  fatif 
whom  he  would  find  bathing  in  its 
waters,  the  ribbons  which  bound 
their  curls,  as  well  as  a  lock  of 
hair  from  one  of  their  heads,  off  he 
started  at  once.  Having  brought 
borne  the    required    remedies,   he 


went  into  the  garden,  called  the 
snake  (for  the  sau  was  8hinin|i^), 
and  touched  it  with  the  lock  of 
hair.  In  a  moment  Pippina  became 
once  more  the  fairest  of  maidenSf 
whom  the  king  straightway  married, 
having  previously  had  his  wicked 
wife  thrown  out  of  his  highest 
window.  As  to  Burdilluni,  his 
sister  soon  brought  him  to  life  by 
means  of  a  magic  ointment,  and 
ever  afterwards  all  went  well 

One  of  the  most  popular  folk- 
tales in  the  world  is  that  which  we 
know  best  in  the  poetic  and  I 
philosophic  form  given  to  it  bj 
Appuleius.  The  adventures  which  j 
he  attributes  to  Cupid  and  Psyche 
are  still  familiar,  not  only  to 
Christians  of  every  physical  and 
theological  complexion,  but  also  to 
Turks,  heretics,  infidels,  Jews, 
Brahma-worshippers,  and  Budd- 
hists. In  every  land  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  hero  and  heroine  are 
explained  in  accordance  with  its 
special  mythological  beliefs,  present 
or  pest,  and  so  in  Sicily  we  generally 
find  the  stor^  characterise  by  the 
appearance  in  it  of  faii.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  wluch 
they  are  introduced,  may  be  taken 
the  following  summary  of  No.  32: 

There  was  once  a  very  poor  shoe- 
maker who  had  three  daughters, 
the  youngest  of  whom  was  called 
Nunzia.  One  day,  when  there  was 
nothing  to  eat  in  the  house,  he  and 
Nunzia  went  to  gather  pot-herbs. 
While  they  were  tugging  at  a  large 
fennel  plant,  it  suddenly  gave  way, 
and  there  appeared  in  its  place  a 
door.  From  it  came  out  a  joiith, 
who  admired  the  girl  so  much  that 
he  induced  her  father  to  leave  her 
behind,  in  exchange  for  a  pnraeof 
gold.  The  youth  led  her  into  an 
underground  dwelling,  fitted  np  in 
the  most  beautiful  manner,  where 
she  was  married  to  him,  arid  h'rad 
in  all  comfort  One  day  her  sister 
Feppa  came  to  see  her,  and  was 
shown  all  over  the  house,  with  the 
exception  of  one  chamber,  which 
Nuncia's    husband    kept    locked. 
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While  Nanzia  slept,  bowever,  Peppa 
laid  her  bands  on  tbe  key,  opened 
the  mysterious  cbamber,  and  found 
in  it  '  a  number  of  tiny  women,  all 
beautiful,  all  busied  in  embroider- 
ing; for  Nnnzia  was  expecting  to 
hare  a  baby,  and  they  were  getting 
its  clothes  ready.    But  tbe  moment 
they  saw  Peppa  their  faces  grew 
wan  and    pale,    and    their    forms 
changed.      Some    became   snakes, 
others    lizards.     Then     they    dis- 
appeared.'    Peppa  told  her  sister 
what    had    happened,     and    went 
away.     When  the  master  of  the 
house  returned,  *  they  of  the  cham- 
ber, who  were  fati^*  told  him  that 
he  mast  send  away  his  wife  im- 
mediately.    Sorrowfully  did  he  go 
to  tell  ber.     *You  must  leave  me 
immediately,'  said  be,  *  or  I  am  a 
lost  man.'     And  she  had  to  go,  cry 
as  she  would.     Only  her  husband 
gave  her  a  ball  of  thread,  telling 
her  to  tie  one  end  of  it  to  the  gate 
of  the  house,  and  follow  tlie  rest 
whereyer  it  rolled.     She  obeyed, 
and    ws&ed,     and     walked,    and 
walked,    until    she    arrived    at    a 
splendid  palace,  that  of  the  Bu  d* 
Anmmmuliy  a  monai*ch  whose  only 
son,  she  was  told,  bad  mysteriously 
disappeared.      There    she    entered 
into  the  service  of  the  Queen,  who 
became  very  fond  of  her,  and  there, 
after  a  time,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
son.    Now,  as  soon  as  the  child  was 
bom,  tbe  jfdii  told  its  father  what 
had  happened,  and  they  transported 
him  by  night  to  the  palace,  to  let 
him  see  his  baby  boy.     And  when 
the  fati  entered  the  room  it  became 
all  golden  and  full  of  magic  light 
and  mysterious  song.     But  at  the 
approach  of  dawn  the  faH  carried 
the  Prince  back  to  his  subterrai^ean 
abode.     Meanwhile,  news  of  what 
was  going  on  had  reached  his  royal 
mother,  who  went  to  listen  at  the 
door.     Next  morning,  when  Nunzia 
brought  the  Queen  her  coffee,  she 
was  aaked  about  last  night's  music 
and  Hgbt,  and  at  length  she  revealed 
her  seeret,  telling  all  her  adventures 
firom  the  time  when  she  went  out 


to  gather  pot-herbs  up  to  that  very 
day.  The  Queen  felt  certain  that 
Nunzia's  enchanted  husband  was- 
her own  long-lost  son,  and  that  all 
that  now  remained  to  be  done  wafr 
to  get  him  disenchanted.  Next 
evening  Nunzia  asked  him,  when 
the  /oh'  again  brought  him,  how 
that  was  to  be  managed.  Hie 
replied  that  no  cocks  must  be 
allowed  to  crow,  no  clocks  to  strike, 
no  bells  to  sound.  Moreover,  the* 
daylight  must  be  excluded  from  the 
window  by  means  of  a  cnrtain,  on 
which  should  be  painted  '  the  moon 
and  the  stars  which  appear  by  night.' 
Then,  if  the  cnrtain  were  suddenly 
drawn,  just  when  the  sun  was  at  its. 
highest,  ihefiUi  would  be  obliged 
to  take  to  flight.  Next  day  the 
King  issued  a  decree  that  no  bell,, 
no  clock,  should  be  alloyred  ta 
sound,  and  that  all  the  cocks  should  ' 
be  killed.  Moreover,  the  picture 
of  the  heavens  was  prepared  in  the 
form  of  a  curtain.  In  the  evenings 
the  Prince  was  brought  as  usual  by 
the  fati,  who  recommenced  their 
mysterious  song,  and  went  on  with 
it  all  through  the  night  and  far  into- 
the  next  day.  At  noon  the  curtain, 
was  suddenly  drawn  aside,  in 
streamed  the  sunlight,  and  im- 
mediately the  fati  tamed  into- 
snakes  and  lizards  and  disappeared,, 
leaving  behind  them  the  Prince,, 
who  thenceforward  lived  happily^ 
with  his  wife  and  parents. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  of 
Sicilian /ato  stories  is  the  seventy^ 
third  of  Signora  Oonzenbach's 
collection,  the  purport  of  which 
is  as  follows:  There  was  once  a. 
King  who  wanted  to  get  a  very 
beautiful  wife.  So  he  sent  a  trusty 
servant  to  travel  in  seardi  of 
beauty.  The  servant  travelled  far, 
but  could  not  satisfy  himself.  At 
length,  one  day,  he  knocked  at  the 
door  of  a  cottage,  and  asked  for  a 
glass  of  water.  Now  in  thai 
cottage  dwelt  two  very  old  women. 
One  of  them,  who  was  eighty 
years  old,  opened  a  panel  in  the 
door,  and  handed  out  the  water. 
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From  long  spixming  her  hands  had 
grown  very  white,  and  the  servant 
said  to  himself,  *  If  her  hands  are 
so  white,  how  fair    she  mnst  be  !  * 
Entering    into  conversation    with 
her,    he   asked   her   age,  and  was 
told  that  she  was  fifteen,  and  her 
sister  twenty.      Therefore   he  xe- 
tomed,  and  told  the  King  of  the 
two  beauties    whom  he  had    dis- 
covered.   '  I  will  have  the  fifteen- 
year-old  one,'  said  the  King.     The 
servant  went  back  and  told  the  old 
woman  all  abont  it.     She  at  once 
consented    to  go,    bnt    stipnlated 
upon  being  closely  muffled  up,  for 
she  had  never,  she  said,  been  ex- 
posed  to  the  sunlight,  and  if  she 
were    now    to    encounter    it    she 
would  turn  black.     And  so  obsti- 
nately did  she  keep  her  face  hidden, 
that  it  was  not  till  he  was  left  alone 
with  her,  after  the  marriage  cere- 
mony  was  over,  that  the  King  found 
out  what  an  ancient  wife  he  had 
chosen.     Then,  in  his   wrath,    he 
flung  her  out  of  window.     But  her 
clothes  luckily  caught  on  a  stout 
nail,  so  she  hung  suspended  in  mid- 
air.    Before  long  four  fati  passed 
that  way.     Catching  sight  of  her, 
one  of  them  suggested  that  they 
should  will  her  clothes  to  tear,  and 
so  to  let  her  fall  headlong.     But 
the    youngest    and    prettiest  fata 
said,    *No,   rather    will    we  wish 
her  something  good.      I  wish  her 
youth.'    'And    I    beauty,'    said  a 
third.     'And  I  wisdom,'  cried  the 
fourth.     '  And  I  a  good  heart,'  said 
the    one    who    had   spoken    first. 
The  consequence  was,  that  when 
the  King  looked  out  of  window 
next  morning,  the  most  charming 
maiden  he  had   ever  seen   in   his 
life  was  dangling  in  the  air  outside. 
To   send  for  a  ladder   and    have 
her    released  was  the  work  of   a 
moment.     After   which    she    gra- 
ciously accepted  his  apologies  for 
his  last  evening's  mistake,  and  all 
ended  happily. 

This  is  doubtless  a  comic  ren- 


dering of  an  originally  mytho- 
logical story,  of  the  class  to  which 
that  about  Nunzia  belongs,  that  in 
which  the  principal  theme  is  the 
temporary  ecUpse  of  a  brilliant 
being.  Not  understanding  the 
sun-transforming  incident,  the 
story-teller  has  burlesqued  it^  bat 
about  the  fati^  in  whose  existence 
and  powers  he  probably  belieyed  | 
firmly,  he  has  spoken  serioosly.  \ 
Those  supernatural  beings  are  to 
a  great  extent  a  legacy  irom  the 
days  of  heathenism,  neither  their 
names  nor  their  attributes  having 
greatly  changed.  The  stories  which 
have  been  quoted  will  serve  to 
show  how  closely  connected  vte  the 
fati  not  only  with  the  Fairies,  but 
also  with  the  Fates.  The  next 
story®  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  popular  belief  in  another  kind 
of  fiite — ^the  personified  destiny,  lot, 
or  fortune  peculiar  to  any  mortal. 

There  was  once  a  Queen  who  had 
seven  daughters,  the  yoongest  of 
whom  was  named  Sfurtuna.  Now 
upon  that  Queen  fell  so  many  mis- 
fortunes that  she  knew  not  what 
to  do.  At  last  an  old  woman  told 
her  that  the  cause  of  all  her  troubles 
was  one  of  her  daughters,  who 
was  thoroughly  sfurtuwUa,  or  un- 
fortunate, and  of  whom  she  must 
get  rid  if  she  wanted  to  see  better 
days.  '  And  which  is  the  unlucky 
one  ? '  asked  the  Qneen.  '  She  who 
sleeps  with  her  hands  crossed,'  was 
the  reply.  So  next  night  the 
Queen  went  to  look  at  her  daugh- 
ters in  their  sleep,  and  found  that 
the  only  one  whose  hands  wen 
crossed  was  Sfurtuna.  Jnst  then 
the  girl  awoke,  and  asked  what  was 
the  matter.  And  when  she  heard 
the  story,  she  arose,  and  dressed 
herself,  and  left  the  home  on  which 
she  was  determined  not  to  brin^ 
down  any  more  misfortane.  Ptf 
away  did  she  wander,  but  wherewr 
she  went  she  brought  ill  luck  upon 
those  who  harboured  her.  K  ahe 
spent  the  night  at  a  weaver^s,  the 
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webs  would  be  fonnd  slashed  next 
day.  If  an  innkeeper  showed  her 
hospitality,  he  would  find  his 
wine-skins  empty  in  the  morning. 
A  Bad  life  did  the  poor  thing  lead, 
driTen  with  curses  and  blows  from 
place  to  place.  At  length  a  friendly 
old  woman  named  Francisca  took 
pity  on  her.  Having  made  two 
saTouiy  cakes,  she  told  Sfurtuna  to 
canj  tibem  to  the  seaside,  there  to 
call  out  three  times,  '  Ah  !  Sorti  di 
la  Ona  Francisca,'  and  to  give  one 
of  them  to  her  who  would  answer 
to  the  call.  From  her,  she  said, 
Sfortuna  might  learn  where  her 
own  SorH  or  fortune  was  to  be 
found,  and  how  that  sour  spirit  was 
to  be  propitiated.  Sfurtuna  fol- 
lowed her  instructions,  and  at  the 
third  callGna  [Signora]  Franciscans 
Sorti  appeared,  accepted  the  prof- 
fered  cake,  and  then,  in  complmnce 
with  Sfurtnna's  prayer,  told  her 
where  to  look  for  her  own  SortL  In 
accordance  with  her  instructions, 
Sfurtuna  followed  a  certain  mule 
track  till  she  came  to  a  furnace, 
near  the  fire-rake  of  which  she 
found  a  horrible  old  hag,  to  whom 
she  offered  the  remaining  cake,  say- 
ing, 'Surtioedda,miapigghiatillu!' 
('Take  it,  O  my  fortune  dear!') 
'Get  away,  get  away!  I  don't 
want  any ! '  cried  the  hag,  and  turned 
her  back.  So  Sfurtuna  could  only 
leave  the  cake  and  go  away.  But 
her  bene&ctress  was  not  to  be  dis- 
oonnged*  Having  received  a  liberal 
present  from  the  local  Prince,  for 
whom  she  and  Sfurtuna  worked, 
Francisca  a  second  time  supplied 
the  girl  with  cakes  for  her  Sorii,  as 
well  aa  with  several  other  presents, 
such  as  articles  of  attire, '  pomatum, 
a  comb,  and  some  other  trifles.' 
And  Sfurtuna  not  only  took  them 
to  the  old  hag,  but  set  to  work  *  to 
wash  her  with  soap  and  a  sponge, 
and  to  comb  her  nicely.'  'There, 
Sfurtuna !'  said  the  mollified  Sorii^ 
'  for  the  good  that  thou  hast  done 
me,  I   g^ve  thee  this  box  against 


thy  time  of  need.'  And  she  gave 
her  a  kind  of  match-box,  in  which 
Sfurtuna,  after  she  got  home,  found 
a  piece  of  lace.  Now  it  happened 
that  the  Prince  was  getting  r^idy  a 
wedding-dress  for  his  future  bride, 
and  it  only  wanted  just  such  a 
piece  of  lace  as  that  which  her  Sorti 
nad  given  to  Sfurtuna.  So  the 
Prince,  to  whom  Francisca  showed 
it,  offered  to  buy  it  from  her  at  its 
weight  in  gold.  But  when  it  was 
put  into  the  scale,  its  weight  proved 
to  be  so  prodigious  that  he  asked 
to  see  the  owner.  Having  seen 
her,  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
when  he  learnt  she  was  of  royal 
birth,  he  proposed  to  marry  her, 
instead  of  tiie  lady  to  whom  he  was 
engaged.  And  she  accepted  him, 
and  from  that  time  forwazd  all  went 
well  with  her. 

One  of  the  most  striking  cha- 
racteristics of  these  stories  is  the  use 
made  in  them  of  enchanted  dolls  or 
puppets.  These  rarely  figure  in 
more  Northern  folk-tales,  but  they 
play  a  leading  part  in  many  of  the 
Italian  fiahe.  Here  is  an  abstract  of 
a  Sicilian  specimen.^  An  odd  old 
woman  once  bought  three  pope^  or 
puppets,  and  set  them  in  her  bal- 
cony. The  king's  son  fell  in  love^^ 
with  one  of  them,  and  insisted  on' 
marrying  it.  But  when  he  found 
it  would  not  speak,  he  shut  it  up 
in  a  secluded  chamber,  and  mar- 
ried a  more  talkative  wife.  The 
puppet  was  working  one  day,  when 
she  lost  her  thimble.  Going  on 
without  it,  she  broke  one  of  her 
fingers  short  off.  But  she  put  it 
on  again,  and  resumed  her  work  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  News  of 
this  being  brought  to  the  Princess, 
she  tried  to  do  what  her  predecessor 
in  the  Prince's  affections  had  done. 
She  succeeded  in  breaking  off  a 
finger,  but  completely  failed  in 
putting  it  on  again,  the  only  result 
of  the  operation  being  that  she  fell 
ill  and  died.  The  Prince  married 
again,  but  the  fresh  wife   did  not 
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last  long.  The  puppet,  one  day, 
dipped  her  hands  into  boiling  oil, 
and  formed  thereof  five  fish,  which 
she  sent  to  the  Prince.  The  Prin- 
cess for  the  time  being  followed 
her  example,  and  scalded  herself  to 
death.  Again  did  the  Prince  marry. 
Soon  afterwards  the  puppet  shut 
herself  up  in  a  heated  oven,  and 
came  out  of  it  after  a  while  bearing 
seven  cakes,  which  she  presented  to 
the  Prince.  The  new  FVincess  tried 
to  do  likewise,  but  perished  miser- 
ably in  the  attempt.  Then  the 
jpopa  let  the  Prince  know  that  if  he 
addressed  to  her  these  words, 
'  Thy  father  is  the  Sun,  and  thy 
mother  the  Moon,'  she  would  talk 
like  anyone  else.  He  did  so  at 
once,  and  after  that  he  and  she  be- 
came, and  ever  remained,  a  happy 
couple.  This  story  is  sufficiently 
nonsensical,  but  its  absurdity  is 
almost  surpassed  by  that,  which 
occurs  more  than  once,  of  a  bride 
who  was  afraid  that  her  husband 
might  kill  her  on  the  first  available 
opportunity,  she  having  greatly 
o£Pbnded  his  dignity  before  their 
marriage.  So  she  made  a  puppet, 
just  her  own  size,  forming  it  of 
honey  and  sugar  and  other  things 
nice.  This  she  laid  in  her  bed,  and 
then  hid  underneath  to  await  the 
result.  In  came  the  bridegroom, 
drew  his  dagger,  and  drove  it  into 
what  he  supposed  to  be  his  wife's 
neck,  and  out  poured  a  stream  of 
honey.  In  the  heat  of  his  rage, 
he  licked  his  dagger.  *  Oh  !'  he 
exclaimed,  *how  sweet  my  wife's 
blood  is  !  Why  shouldn't  I  kill 
myself,  now  that  I've  lost  so  sweet 
a  spouse  ?'  When  he  said  that,  out 
came  his  wife  from  her  hiding- 
place.  *  I'm  alive  !  I'm  alive  !' 
she  cried.     And  they  rushed  into 


one  another's  arms.  As  for  the 
puppet,  they  ate  it  up  between 
them: 

£  la  pupa  di  succara  e  meli, 

Si  la  maDciaru  maritu  •  mngghieri.* 

Few  stories  have  had  a  longer 
run  than  that  which  describes  the 
different  fates  of  two  hunchbacb, 
the  one  of  whom — ^thanks  to  his 
geniality  and  vocal  powers— is  re- 
lieved of  his  hump ;  while  the  otkr, 
in  consequence  of  his  moral  and 
physical  gruffness,  has  his  own 
doubled.  It  is  a  great  &V0Qiite  in 
Ireland,  and  indeed  in  all  Celtic 
lands.  France  knows  it  well', 
Spain  delights  in  it.  In  an  altered 
guise  it  is  dear  to  the  radeCalmnck 
and  Mongolian  mind,  and,  in  a 
form  that  is  probably  not  reiy 
different  from  that  which  it  origi- 
nally bore,  it  has  won  the  affections 
of  the  artistic  Japanese.®  A  Sici- 
lian version  of  the  story  is  given  by 
Dr.  Pitre  in  No.  64.  It  tells  how 
a  humpbacked  shoemaker  once 
passed  a  ni^ht  in  a  haunted  house. 
At  midnight  down  dropped  from 
the  ceiling  of  the  room  in  which  he 
kept  watch  qwUtm  pupi^  four  pup- 
pets, who  began  to  sing:  ^Lnii 
Marti,  Miercuri,  Juovidi,  Venniri,  e 
Sabatu ! '  Hearing  this,  the  hunch- 
back lifted  up  his  voice  and  joined 
harmoniously  in  the  song.  En- 
chanted to  find  he  was  not  fright- 
ened {*ncanti8imati,  quannu  vUHr% 
ca  nun  si  scantava  lu  masiru),  they 
took  off  his  hump  and  hung  it  npon 
the  wall.  Before  the  day  dawned, 
they  disappeared.  Great  was  the 
astonishment  of  the  neighbonrs, 
when  they  came  in  the  morning,  to 
see  how  the  shoemaker  had  fiued 
at  the  hands  of  1%  diavuU,  to  find 
him  happy  and  hnmpless. 


•  Pitrft,  No.  5.  Cf.  GoMenbach,  No.  35,  and  Dr.  Kohler's  Note.  ii.  227-^  1°  * 
Spanish  story,  quoted  by  him  from  Mil  a,  the  bridegroom  cuts  off  the  pnpiitV  nos^j 
wnich  flies  into  his  mouth.  *  Had  I  known  how  sweet  you  were,  I  wouldn't  haw  killed 
you/  he  cries  remorsefally,  whereupon  his  wife  rereals  herself. 

*  In  an  interesting  paper  lately  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  a  liteiaiy  t^^l 
in  Japan,  Mr.  C.  W.  Goodwin  has  told  in  full  the  Japanese  version  of  the  »toiy;  oi 
which  a  summary  was  given  by  Mr.  Mitford  in  his  Tales  of  Old  Jmtm.  A  BoBM 
version  of  the  tale  will  be  found  in  Miss  Busk's  interesting  FM-hrt  qfBme. 
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Now  there  was  among  them  an 
old  woman,  who  had  a  hump  larger 
than  his  had  been  (cA'  avia  lu  jimmu 
cchtu  granni  di  ehiddu  di  lu  niastru), 
and  when  she  had  heard  his  story 
she  determined  to  try  her  luck 
wifch  the  diavuli.  So  next  night 
she  kept  watch  in  the  haunted 
lioase.  At  midnight  appeared  the. 
jpupi,  and  began  to  sing  as  before. 
The  old  woman  joined  in  the  song, 
bat  yery  badly  (hi  cuniu  lu  facia 
lieniu  lientu) ;  and  the  puppets, 
seeing  that  she  was  not  inclined  to 
sing  cheerfully,  took  down  the  shoe- 
maker's hump  from  the  wall  and 
fastened  it  on  to  her  breast.  '  So 
that  she  had  a  couple  of  them,  one 
hefore  and  one  behind,*  and  the 
sight  of  her  next  day  made  the 
neigbbonrs  right  cheerful.  At  this 
point  the  story  takes  a  sudden  turn, 
and  proceeds  to  relate  adventures 
with  which  it  really  has  nothing 
to  do. 

We  may  conclude  with  a  Sicilian 
rariant  of  a  ghost-story — or  rather  a 
corpse-story,  for  in  Uie  south  and 
east  of  Europe  the  dead  generally 
revisit  the  earth  in  a  suDstantial 
shape.  Once  npon  a  time  there 
was  a  girl  called  Saddaedda,  who 
was  crazy.  One  day,  when  her 
mother  had  gone  into  the  country, 
and  she  was  left  alone  in  the  house, 
she  went  into  a  church,  where  the 
faneial  service  was  being  read  over 
the  body  of  a  rich  lady.  The  girl 
hid  herself  in  the  confessional.  No 
one  knew  she  was  there  ;  so  when 
the  other  people  had  gone,  she  was 
lefl  alone  with  the  corpse.  It  was 
dressed  out  in  a  rose-coloured  robe 
And  everything  else  becoming,  and 
it  had  earrings  in  its  ears,  and 
rings  on  its  fingers.  These  the  girl 
^k  off,  and  then  she  began  to  un- 
^Iress  the  body.  When  she  came 
to  the  stockings  she  drew  off  one 


easily,  but  at  the  other  she  had  to> 
pull  so  hard  that  at  last  the  leg 
came  off  with  it.     Saddaedda  took 
the  leg,  carried  it  to  her  lonely 
home,  and  locked  it  up  in  a  box.. 
At  night  came  the  dead  lady  and 
knocked    at    the     door.      'Who's; 
there  ?.'  said  the  girl.     '  It  is  I,*  an- 
swered the  corpse  ;  '  give  me  back 
my  leg  and  stocking!'     But  Sad-^ 
daedda  paid  no  heed  to  the  request.. 
Next  day  she  prepared  a  feast,  and 
invited  some  of  her  playfellows  ta 
spend  the  night  with  her.     They 
came,  feasted,  and  went  to  sleep. 
At    midnight     the     dead    woman 
began  to  knock  at  the  door,  and  to 
repeat  last  night's  request,  cryinff^ 
'  Saddaedda,  Saddaedda,  dammi  la. 
jammaredda  cu  tutta  la  quasiteddar 
Saddaedda  took  no  notice  of  th& 
noise,  but  her  companions,  whom  it 
awoke,  were  horrified ;  and  as  soon^ 
as  they  could,  they  ran  away.     On. 
the  third  night  just  the  same  hap- 
pened.    On  the  fourth  she  could 
only  persuade  one  g^rl  to  keep  her  • 
company.      On  the  fifth   she  was 
left    entirely  alone.      The  corpse  . 
came,  forced  open  the  door,  strode  •• 
up  to  Saddaedda's  bed,  and  stran- 
gled her.     Then  the  dead  woman 
opened  the  box,  took  out  her  leg 
and  stocking,  and  carried  them  off  ' 
with  her  to  her  grave.' ^ 

It  would  be  easy  to  draw  many, 
another  draught  of  popular  fiction., 
from  Dr.  Pitre's    well  of  Sicilian^ 
undefiled,  but  here  we  will  pause. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  readers  of  the 
foregoing   pale  and  prosaic  specie 
mens  of  the  glowing  and  musical 
Sicilian    fiabe    may  prove    of   as 
easily  contented   a   mind    as    the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  those  tales, 
of  whom  it  is  generally  said  at  the ; 
end  of  the  story  that 

Arristaru  filici  e  cuntenti. 


"Piti^  No.  128.  This  story,  also,  is  widely  spread  throughout  Earope.  BaV 
ihe  stolen  limb  is  generally  one  of  gold,  so  that  ooTetonsness,  not  folly,  prompts 
&•  theft  Mr.  Baring-Qonid  has  given  a  striking  English  variant  of  the  story,  ii^ 
hs  appendix  to  Mr.  Henderson's  Talu  of  the  Northern  Counties, 
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'When  a  mirror  rotates,  the  angular 
Telocity  of  a  beam  reflected  from  it  is 
twice  tnat  of  the  reflecting  mirror.  This 
law  of  angular  reflection,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  a  beam  of  light  postesses  no 
weighty  gives  ub  the  means  of  magnifying 
flmall  motions  to  an  extraordinary  degree.' 
--Lecture  on  Light.  John  Tifndall,  F.B.S,, 
New  York,  1873. 

*  The  position  of  the  spot  of  light  reflected 
from  the  little  concave  mirror  being 
noted,  the  torsion  balance  enables  ns  to 
estimate  the  pressore  or  weight  of  a  beam 
of  light  to  a  surprising  degree  of  exactneea.' 
Lecture  on  Light,  WiUiam  Crookea,  F.R.8., 
Royal  Instittttiony  1876. 

RABELT  do  statements  of  scien- 
tific men  of  equal  eminence 
exhibit  at  once  the  parallelism  and 
antagonism  of  the  above ;  and  when 
they  do,  the  reception  accorded 
them  yaries  widely  with  the  habit 
of  thought  of  the  recipient.  Mem- 
bers of  the  large  class  which  in- 
cludes those  to  whom  Qui  hcmo  ? 
is  the  only  canon  of  criticism,  and 
others  whom  we  may  term  unde- 
veloped representatives  of  Socrates, 
since  in  his  opinion  '  Physics  and 
astronomy  belonged  to  the  divine 
class  of  phenomena,  in  which 
human  research  was  insane,  Wit- 
less, and  impious,'  will  hail  this 
apparent  diflference  between  the 
doctors  with  cynical  scorn  or  ill- 
disguised  delight.  The  compact 
body  of  scientific  specialists  will  re- 
tort with  no  less  scorn : 

Procul,  6  procul  este  profani, 

begone  from  the  sacred  groves  of 
science,  the  tree  of  knowledge  yields 
no  fruit  to  such  as  you.  Tet 
another  class  of  thinkers,  among 
whom  we  hope  to  find  our  readers, 
will  rejoice  mth  the  first,  but  in 
no  unkindly  spirit.  Whether  a 
partially  literal  or  a  wholly  figura- 
tive meaning  be  attached  to  the 
word  •  weight,'  by  one  or  both  of 
the  authorities,  will  matter  little 
to  them;    they  will  simply  infer 


that  during  the  past  three  yean 
something  startHng  and  nnez. 
pected  has  been  discovered  re- 
specting light.  Such  inference  will 
be  correct:  the  discoverieB  in 
question  are  those  of  Mr.  Crookes 
in  relation  to  repulsion  by  radiation, 
and  the  mechanical  action  of  light 

From  the  lucky  moment  when 
Newton  first  'untwisted  all  the 
shining  robe  of  day '  to  the  present 
time,  the  tendency  of  all  research 
has  been  to  endow  a  beam  of  light 
with  attributes  and  functions  of 
ever- increasing  complexiiy.  We 
have  successively  grown  reconciled 
to  the  conception  of  the  enormooB 
velocity  at  which  light  is  pro- 
pagated; to  the  millions  of  millions 
of  waves  which  strike  the  retina 
every  second  to  produce  the  im- 
pression of  colour ;  to  the  identity 
of  light  and  heat  as  regards  the 
phenomenaofreflection,polari8ation, 
and  magnetisation  of  their  beams ; 
and  yet  when  the  rumour  spread 
that  Mr.  Grookes  had  made  a  little 
instrument,  toy-like  in  its  simplicitj, 
which  wordd  spin  round  in  the  snn- 
shine  as  if  an  invisible  agent  were 
blowing  on  its  vanes,  the  announce- 
ment was  received  with  reserre 
by  all  and  downright  scepticism  by 
not  a  few.  The  general  surpnf* 
was  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
the  announcement  came  from  an 
unexpected  quarter;  for  althongh 
Mr.  Crookes,  as  the  discoverer  of 
thallium  and  as  an  original  in- 
vestigator, was  well  known  even 
outside  scientific  circles,  the  pnbbc 
at  large  would  have  rather  looked 
for  an  announcement  of  this  cha- 
racter from  one  of  the  more  popular 
exponents  of  science  whom  they 
had  already  delighted  to  hononr. 

We  have  referred  to  a  halanw 
for  *  weighing'  a  beam  of  h'gbt,  and 
a  little  instrument  christened  by  Mr. 
Crookes  the  *  Badiometer,'  which 
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spins  ronnd  in  the  snnliffht;  but 
these  are  oomparativelj  Highly  de-. 
reloped  forms  o£  the  apparatus 
employed  in  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Crookes;  and  before  we  can  usefully 
proceed,  we  must  retrace  our  steps 
a  little,  and  follow  the  movements 
of  oar  pioneer  at  the  time  when, 
metaphorically  speaking,  there  was 
'no  light,  but  rather  darkness 
visible.' 

So  long  ago  as  June  1872,  Mr. 
Crookes  directed  the  attention  of 
the  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Society  to 
a  pecaliariiy  in  relation  to  the 
effect  of  heat  in  diminishiug  the 
apparent  weight  of  bodies,  even 
when  the  weighing  was  conducted 
in  an  exhausted  chamber.  Some 
of  the  earlier  experiments  afforded 
conflicting  data  and  led  to  erroneous 
dedactions,  but  to  these  we  need 
not  refer.  The  first  really  valuable 
results  were  obtained  with  a  delicate 
balance  formed  of  a  fine  straw  about 
seven  inches  long  balanced  upon 
a  horizontal  axis  in  an  exhausted 
glass  tube.  At  the  extremities  of 
&e  straw  beam  were  fixed  from 
time  to  time  balls  of  pith,  glass, 
charcoal,  wood,  ivory,  cork,  sele- 
ninm,  platinum,  silver,  aluminium, 
magnesium,  and  various  other 
metals,  but  where,  great  delicacy 
was  required  pith  masses  were  found 
to  offer  by  far  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages. To  facilitate  sealing  off 
after  exhaustion  by  the  Sprengel 
Pomp,  one  end  of  the  glass  tube 
enclosing  the  balance  was  drawn 
down  to  a  contracted  neck. 

When  the  tube  above  described 
was  full  of  air  the  application  of 
heat  to  its  lower  side  induced  a 
momentary  descent  of  the  ball  over- 
head, followed  immediately  by  a 
considerable  rise,  and  to  the  ex- 
perimenter it  seemed  that  'the 
true  action  of  heat  was  one  of 
attraction,  instantly  overcome  by 
ascending  currents  of  air.'  Upon 
partiaUy  exhausting  the  tube  the 
Bame  action  occurred,  but  the 
vigour  of  the  movement  decreased 


as  the  rarefaction  increased,  until 
when  the  vacuum  gauge  was  within 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  baro- 
meter neither  hot-water  bulb,  hot 
rod,  nor  spirit  flame  caused  the  ball 
to  move  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  inference  would  thus  appear  to 
be  inevitable  that  the  ascent  of  the 
ball  was  due  to  currents  of  heated 
air;  but  Mr.  Crookes  is  too  ex- 
perienced an  investigator  to  ac- 
cept the  probable  for  the  actual. 
Although  all  movement  had  gra- 
dually died  away,  he  continued 
exhausting,  and  when  the  gauge 
stood  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
of  the  barometer,  was  rewarded  by 
a  distinct  movement  of  the  ball, 
whilst  with  the  gauge  level  with 
the  barometer  the  upward  move- 
ments were  not  only  much  sharper 
than  in  air,  but  so  sensitive  that  the 
approach  of  a  finger  was  sufficient  to 
repel  the  ball  to  the  full  limits  of  its 
travel. 

In  one  form  of  apparatus  the 
balls  at  the  end  of  the  balance  were 
of  brass,  and  the  heat  was  applied 
wUhin  the  exhausted  tube  by 
means  of  a  coil  of  platinum  wire 
which  could  be  rendered  incandes- 
cent by  a  current  of  electricity. 
The  movement  was  quite  inappre- 
ciable in  this  instance  when  the 
gauge  stood  level  with  the  barometer, 
but  the  pump  was  still  kept  at  work 
for  an  hour.  *  The  gauge,'  says 
Mr.  Crookes,  '  did  not  rise  per- 
ceptibly, but  the  metallic  hammer- 
ing increased  in  sharpness,  and  a 
bubble  or  two  of  air  was  carried 
down.  On  igniting  the  spiral,  it 
was  found  that  the  critical  point 
had  been  passed.  Attraction,  which 
bad  obtained  up  to  a  high  degree  of 
exhaustion,  had  entirely  ceased,  and 
the  action  was  faint  but  unmistake- 
able  repulsion.' 

In  trying  certain  experiments,  an 
action  was  noticed  which  led  Mr. 
Crookes  to  think  that  some  of  the 
movements  might  be  due  to  electri- 
city, but  on  closer  investigation  it 
was  demonstrated  that  '  electricity 
H  H  2 
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is  not  a  chief  agent  in  these  attrao- 
tions  and  repnlsions,  however  mnch 
it  may  sometimes  interfere  with 
and  complicate  the  phenomena.' 
Affain,  to  decide  once  for  all 
whether  air  cnrrents  conld  be 
charged  with  the  movements  of  the 
balance,  an  apparatus  was  prepared 
in  which  a  chemical  vacnnm  could 
be  obtained  by  Dr.  Andrews's  me- 
thod, and  it  was  satisfactorily 
proved  that '  in  a  chemical  vacuum 
which  will  not  carry  an  induction- 
current  the  repulsion  by  radiation 
is  decided  and  energetic' 

Such  were  some  of  the  leading 
deductions  from  the  series  of  ex- 
periments carried  out  with  the  aid 
of  the  little  straw  balance  and  ex- 
hausted tube.  Turn  we  now  to 
those  derived  in  like  manner  from 
another  series,  in  which  the  straw 
arm  was  suspended  by  a  long  fibre, 
and  was  thus  free  to  move  in  any 
direction  in  obedience  to  an  impulse 
from  without.  A  flat  index  or  bar 
of  pith,  so  suspended  in  a  glass 
vessel,  globular  in  form,  with  an 
elongated  neck  to  afford  room  for 
the  fibre,  and  sealed  off  at  a  high 
stage  of  exhaustion,  proved  to  be 
80  sensitive  to  heat '  that  a  touch 
with  the  finger  on  a  part  of  the 
globe  near  one  extremity  of  the 
pith  will  drive  the  index  round  90®, 
while  it  follows  a  piece  of  ice  as  a 
needle  follows  a  magnet.' 

In  a  modification  of  the  preceding 
apparatus,  the  glass  vessel  is  in 
form  like  an  inverted  x»  the  vertical 
tube  of  which  contains  as  before 
the  suspension  fibre,  and  the  hori- 
zontal tube  a  light  beam,  with 
masses  of  pith  or  other  material 
at  the  ends.  A  central  mirror 
attached  to  the  beam  reflects  a  ray 
of  li^ht  on  to  a  graduated  scale,  by 
which  means  very  minute  movements 
are  observable,  and  the  fineness  of 
the  glass  suspension  fibre  is  such 
that  'when  one  end  is  held  between 
the  fingers  the  other  portion  floats 
about  like  a  spider's  thread,  and 
frequently  rises  until  it  takes  a 
vertical  position.'     Notwidistand- 


ing  this  fineness  the  elasticity  o£ 
the  glass  fibre  is  so  perfect  that 
even  after  what  would  appear  to  be 
excessive  torsion,  the  fibre  accu- 
rately unwinds  itself,  and  carries 
beam  and  mirror  bade  to  the  ori- 
ginal position.  With  this  apparatoff 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  pro* 
vided  the  rarefaction  be  Bufficientlj 
high,  it  is  perfectly  immaterial,  80  fi^ 
as  the  phenomena  are  concerned, 
whether  the  residual  gas  or  vapour 
be  air,  carbonic  acid,  water,  iodine^ 
hydrogen  or  aught  else. 

But  a  fieur  more  important  dednc- 
tion  from  the  experiments  with  thi^ 
new  form  of  baJance  was  thediscovery 
of  the  essential  difference  in  ihe 
action  of  light  and  radiant  heat  on 
variously  coloured  discs.  The  re- 
pelling action  of  the  former  was 
found  to  be  far  more  energetia 
when  the  surface  of  the  pith  was 
blackened,  whilst  the  radiant  heat 
emitted  by  a  black  body  such  as  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water  appeared  t(> 
be  indifferent  to  the  distinction. 

Imagine  now  that  we  have  before 
ns  one  of  these  inverted  x-shaped 
torsion  balances,  with  its  %ltt 
beam  and  masses  of  pith,  of  which 
one,  we  will  say,  is  blackened.  In 
virtue  of  the  superior  sensitivenesff 
of  the  darkened  surface,  we  know 
that  when  placed  in  the  light  the 
black  ball  will  retreat  before  the* 
ray ;  and  what  inference  conld  be 
more  obvious  than  that  if  we  afford 
space  for  the  beam  to  revolve  it  wiJ> 
so  revolve  ?  Substituting  a  globular 
chamber  for  the  horizontal  glass 
tube,  a  pivot  for  the  glass  fibre,  aad 
placing  another  beam  with  pith 
masses  at  its  ends  cross- ways  to  the 
ori^rinal  one  to  obtain  greater  power 
and  regularity  of  movement^  we 
obtain  at  once  the  world-fiuned 
I  Badiometer '  of  Mr.  Grookes.  Thia 
instrument  has  now  become  sc^ 
historical  that  we  may  be  permitted 
to  cite  in  full  the  description  of  it 
given .  by  its  inventor  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Science^  which 
he  edits. 
Ths  Badiometer  consiats  of  four  ain^ 
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of  soma  light  xiiAterjHl,8tLSpeided  on  a)iard 
steel  point  resting  in  a  jewel  cnp,  so  that 
the  aims  are  able  to  revolve  horixontally 
upon  the  centre  pointy  in  the  same  manner 
u  the  arms  of  Dr.  Robinson's  anemometer 
rerclre.  To  the  extremity  of  each  arm  is 
fastened  a  thin  disc  of  pith,  white  on  one 
side  and  lamp-blacked  on  the  other,  the 
black  surfaces  of  all  the  discs  facing  the 
nine  way.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  thin 
glass  globe,  which  is  then  exhausted  to  tho 
highest  attainable  point  and  hermetically 
sealed. 

The  arms  of  the  instrument  rotate  with 
more  or  less  velocity   under   the  action 
of  radiation,  the    rapidity  of  revolution 
being  directly  proportional  to  the  intensity 
of  the  incident  ravs.    Placed  in  the  sun,  or 
exposed  to  the  light  of  burning  magnesium, 
the  rapidity  is  so  great  that  the  separate 
discs  are  lost  in  h  circle  of  light.    Exposed 
to  a  cudle  twenty  inches  off,  another  in- 
fitrameatgave  one  revolution  in  182  seconds ; 
with  the  same  candle  placed  at  a  distance 
of  ten  inches  off*,  the  result  is  one  revolu- 
tion in  45  seconds;  and   at    five  inches 
dlt,  one   rerolation    was    given    in     ii 
seconds.    Thus  it  is  soon  tliat  the  mechani- 
^  action  of  radiation  is  inversely  propor- 
>tional  to  the  square  of  tho  distance.    At 
the  same  distance  two  candles  give  exactly 
doable,  and  three  candles  give  three  times 
the  Telocity  given  by  one  candle,  and  so  on 
lip  to  twenty-four  candles.  In  diffused  day- 
light the  velocity  was  one  revolution  in 
from  17  second  to  2*3  seconds,  according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  incident  rays.    In 
^U  sunshine,  at  10  a.k.  it  revolved  three 
times,  and  at  2   p.m.  four  times  in   one 
second. 

There  is  something  indescribably 
^ticinating  and,  we  might  even  add, 
''uncanny  '  abont  the  movements  of 
this  wonderful  little  instrument. 
Step  with  it  to  the  window  on  a 
black  cloudy  morning,  and  it  may 
^ppear  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
inert  mass  of  pith  and  glass.  But 
A  cload  drifts  off.  Glance  down 
now— it  trembles  under  the  blows 
of  the  sun's  rays.  The  little  wheel 
fpms  joyously  round.  But  the  sky 
IS  again  deeply  overcast,  the  move- 
<nent  slackens,  and  soon  all  motion 
<bas  ceased. 

J^either  child  nor  philosopher  can 
liandle  a  radiometer  for  the  first 
time  without  emotion.  It  does  not 
appeal  to  the  senses  by  movements 
-80  minute  that  a  micrometer  is 
'^ired  to  note  them ;  but  though 


responding  at  once  to  the  most  deli- 
cate gradations  of  shade,  it  whirls 
round  with  bewildering  speed  in 
a  light  of  no  extraordinary  in- 
tensity. At  the  Boyal  Institution, 
Mr.  Crookes  placed  a  radiometer  in 
the  light  of  an  electric  lamp,  and 
the  rapid  revolution  of  the  arms 
and  pith  discs  as  magnified  and 
projected  on  the  screen  gave  the 
instrument  the  appearance  of  a 
horizontal  windmill  driven  by  a 
hurricane  with  every  external  evi- 
dence of  irresistible  force. 

To  an  engineer  accustomed  in 
the  daily  routine  of  his  duties  to 
recognise  the  convertibility  of  heat 
into  power  and  power  into  heat — 
to  balance,  for  instance,  the  number 
of  units  of  heat  contained  in  the 
steam  supplied  to  his  engine 
against  tho  number  of  units  con- 
tained in  the  out-going  steam  plu8 
the  quantitif  of  heat  converted  into 
power — the  radiometer  marks  a  far 
greater  stride  than  one  not  ac- 
customed to  sach  researches  might 
be  at  first  inclined  to  concede  to  it. 
Not  because  the  radiometer  is  a 
little  engine  driven  by  the  sun's 
rays  has  the  attention  of  the 
expert  been  so  arrested  by  the  dis- 
covery, for  the  conception  of  a 
solar  engine  is  both  simple  and 
familiar.  Invert  an  ordinary  lamp 
shade,  replace  the  glass  chimney, 
and  there  is  before  us  a  very  fair 
model  of  the  solar  boiler  constructed 
by  M.  Monchot.  The  lamp  shade 
represents  the  reflecting  surface 
which  gathers  the  sun's  rays  and 
throws  them  upon  the  central  boiler; 
and  if  the  larger  diameter  of  the 
shade  be  nine  feet,  the  beat  of  the 
sun  in  these  latitudes  has  been 
proved  to  be  equal  to  tho  evapora- 
tion of  eleven  pounds  of  water  per 
hour.  Sun-made  steam  will,  of 
course,  drive  an  engine  as  well  as 
steam  generated  in  the  most  ap- 
proved marine  boiler ;  and  to  remove 
any  distrust  which  may  linger  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  as  to  the 
realisation  in  practice  of  any  useful 
work  of  this  character  from  the 
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son's  rays,  we  may  add  that  if  the 
deck  of  the  Warrior  were  covered 
with  these  lamp-shade  reflectors 
and  boilers,  sufficient  steam  would 
be  generated  to  enable  the  present 
engines  to  drive  the  enormous 
ironclad  mass  of  7,000  tons  at  a 
speed  of  at  least  five  miles  per  hour 
through  the  water,  whilst  a  *  P.  and 
O.'  ship  fitted  with  a  lookiug-glass 
awning  might  very  possibly,  in  the 
hot  blast  and  lurid  glare  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  steam  at  the  increased  rate  of 
seven  miles  per  hour  without  the 
consumption  of  a  single  pound  of 
coal. 

Compared  with  such  perform- 
ances, the  radiometer  may  appear 
to  many  to  be  an  insignificant  toy  ; 
but  in  truth,  if  a  comparison  is  to 
be  made,  it  is  the  big  ships  that 
must  accept  the  status  of  toys.  In 
the  solar  boiler  and  st/eam  engine 
we  have  a  well-known  and  complex 
combination  of  parts  to  effect  a 
certain  well-defined  end.  In  the 
radiometer,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  tlie  simplest  conceivable  ar- 
rangement acting  we  know  not 
how  and  driven  by  a  power  of 
which  we  at  present  know  abso- 
lutely nothing.  The  former  per- 
formance may  excite  a  momentary 
surprise,  as  would  a  parrot  reciting 
a  passage  from  Homer;  but  Mr. 
Crookes  invites  us  to  hear,  not  the 
highly  organised  parrot,  but  his 
perch  spe£^;  it  does  speak,  and  a 
host  of  preconceived  notions  come 
tumbling  about  our  ears. 

A  cellular  glass  screen  filled  with 
a  solution  of  alum  would  kill  all 
motion  in  the  first-class  solar  engine, 
but  fail  to  arrest  the  movements  of 
the  radiometer.  How  the  force, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  transmitted 
to  the  vanes  of  the  latter,  few  have 
ventured  even  to  guess.  "We  speak 
of  there  being  a  *  perfect  vacuum ' 
in  the  glass  vessel,  but  Mr.  Crookes 
veiy  properly  protests  against  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  term, 
since  *  where  a  force  can  travel  we 
are  not  justified  in  assuming  the 
absence  of  matter — ^imponderable  it 


may  be,  but  none  the  less  matter.' 
The  astronomer,  says  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  '  helps  himself  to  think  of 
the  sun's  action  on  the  earth  by 
assuming  an  intervening  medimn, 
and  finds  he  must  do  so  if  he  thinb 
about  it  at  all,  yet  the  mysteiy 
reappears  when  he  asks  what  is 
the  constitution  of  this  medium.' 
The  matter  which  pervades  all 
space,  and  fills  the  so-called  'y&- 
cuum'  in  the  radiometer  case,  is  ia 
the  opinion  ^f  many  physicists  sub- 
ject  to  a  pressure  incomparably 
greater  than  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Reverting  now  to  the  experime&tB 
of  Mr.  Crookes,  fcom  which  we 
have  somewhat  digressed,  we  may 
refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  practical 
applications  he  has  already  made 
of  his  discovery  of  the  mechanical 
action  of  light. 

At  the  Boyal  Institution  an  ap- 
paratus was  exhibited  by  which  the 
illuminating  power  of  gas  conld  be 
ascertained  to  any  required  degree 
of  accuracy.    A  flat  bar  or  index  of 
pith,  blackened  as  if  it  had  been 
plunged  up  to  its  middle  in  a  pig- 
ment, is  delicately  suspended  by  a 
cocoon  fibre  in  the  usual  exhaosted 
glass  vessel.    At  the  centre  of  the 
pith  bar  is  a  little  mirror  and  a 
light,  magnet  to  give  direction  and 
bring  the  index  bar  back  to  few, 
since  the  cocoon  fibre  has  not  the 
elastic  reaction  of  the  glass  sns- 
pension  fibre  used  in  the  torsion 
balance.   The  apparatus  being  care- 
fully   protected    fix>m    extraneoofl 
radiation,   a  ray   of  light  from  a 
standard  candle  is  permitted  to  fell 
upon  one  face  of  the  blackened  half 
of  the  pith  bar,  and  the  repulsion 
consequent  thereon  shifts  tiie  dot 
of  light  reflected  from  the  mirror 
to  a  different  position  on  the  index. 
A  note  is  made  of  the  position  of 
this  dot  when  the  repeUiug  ^^ 
is  the  light  of  an  average  standard 
candle  sifted  of  the  heat  and  other 
useless  rays  by  the  interposition  of 
a  glass  cell  containing  a  solution  01 
alum  and  sulphate  of  quinine^  and  the 
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Taixatdonuithe  illaminatingpowerof 
different  candles  is  compensated  for 
bjr  fihifliDg  the  position  of  the  latter 
until  the  dot  of  light  assumes  the 
required  place  on  the  index.    A  ray 
from  the  gas  jet  to  be  tested  is 
afterwards  allowed  to  fall  upon  the 
blackened  snrface,  and  the  relative 
iUominating   power    expressed    in 
inie  *  standard'  candles  is  at  once 
obtainable,  since  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated bj  Mr.   Grookes  that 
the  repnbion  varies  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distance. 
Another  apparatus  exhibited  at 
the  Boyal  Institution  bj  Mr.  Crookes 
ma  one  in  which  the  quantity  of 
sunlight  falling  minute  by  minute 
np(m  any  spot  of  ground  could  be 
aocnralely  noted  and  recorded  with- 
out the  aid  of   an    observer.     A 
radiometer  of  somewhat  heavy  con- 
section,  provided    with    ten    or 
twelve  pith  discs  and  carrying  a 
magnet,  is  pivoted  in  a  glass  case, 
outside  which  is  another  magnet  so 
Arranged  as  to  establish  and  break 
conta^  at  every  passage  of  the  other 
magnet,  and  thus  with  the  help  of  a 
tel^^phic  wire  or  cable    and   a 
Horse  instrument  every  revolution 
of  the  instrument  is  self-recorded 
upon  a  slip  of  paper.     With  this 
little  apparatus,  the  existing  cables 
and  a  field  telegraph,  it  would  have 
been  quite  feasible  for  Sir  Qeorge 
Aiiy  to  sit  in  his  observatory  at 
Greenwich  and  issue  bulletins  which 
would  have  enabled  the  public  to  fol- 
low the  Prince  of  Wales  in  one  of  his 
reoent  hunting  expeditions  in  India, 
to  note  the  gradually  increasing  in- 
tensity of  the  mid-day  glare,  and 
the  relief  afforded  even  by  the  mo- 
inentary  passage  of  a  few  fleeting 
clouds. 

When  the  radiometer  is  con- 
fitmcted  of  metal,  the  action  of  dark 
heat  is  somewhat  different  from  what 
it  is  with  the  ordinary  pith  disc  in- 
stnunent.  With  copper  discs  sil- 
vered on  one  side  and  blackened 
on  the  other,  the  revolutions  occur 
in  the  reverse  direction  when  the 
radiometer  is  covered  by  a  heated 


fflass  shade,  and  in  the  normal 
direction  when  the  latter  is  cooled 
by  the  application  of  ether.  Each 
successive  day's  investigations  sug- 
gest further  experiments,  and,  be  it 
remembered,  that  although  to  Mjr. 
Crookes  was  left  the  initiative, 
there  are  at  the  present  time  nume- 
rous investigators  at  work  in  every 
civilised  country  developing  his 
discoveries;  hence  any  record  of  the 
performances  of  the  radiometer 
under  different  conditions  must 
necessarily  be  incomplete,  and  any 
theory  aavanced  to  elucidate  its 
action  must  similarly  be  provisional 
merely,  and  subject  to  modification 
when  the  dcUa  are  more  completes. 
For  the  latter  reason  it  would  be 
unprofitable  to  discuss  hero  the 
conclusions  of  Stoney,  Schuster, 
Neesen  and  others  who  refer  the 
movements  of  the  radiometer  to 
currents  established  by  radiation  in 
the  exhausted  vessel;  and  until 
physicists  exhibit  greater  unanimity 
there  can  be  little  advantage  in 
modifying  the  terms  *  repulsion  by 
radiation'  and  the  'mechaniciu 
action  of  light '  as  employed  by  Mr. 
Crookes. 

But  we  should  be  doing  scant 
justice  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr. 
Crookes  if  we  concluded  this  article 
without  further  reference  to  the 
remarkable  experiment  which  is 
popularly  known  as  'weighing  a 
beam  of  light.'  Exception  is  some- 
times taken  to  the  use  of  the  word 
*  weigh '  in  the  preceding  sense ; 
but  we  think  there  is  little  weight 
in  the  objection,  as  the  partially 
figurative  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  used  is  perfectly  obvious,  whilst 
it  has  certainly  served  the  useM 
purpose  of  arresting  the  attention  of 
investigators  and  the  general  public 
more  forcibly  than  would  the  word 
'  pressure,'  which  means  a  balanced 
force;  or  the  word  'force,'  which 
after  all  must  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  '  weight'  of  some  given  mass. 

To  '  weigh,'  then,  the  beam  of 
light,  a  torsion  balance  is  employed 
i&ntical    in    principle    with  tibat 
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ilreadj  described  as  resemblicg  in 
form  an  inverted  x«  In  this  in- 
stance, however,  the  exhansted 
tnbes  are  laid  horizontally,  and  the 
glass  fibre  is  stretched  bj  a  spring 
instead  of  by  the  weight  of  the 
straw  or  glass  beam.  An  extension 
of  the  tnbe  containing  the  fibre  past 
that  holding  the  beam  gives  the 
whole  balance  the  appearance  of  a 
horizontal  cross.  One  end  of  the 
^torsion  fibre  is  secured  to  a  short 
apiece  of  silk,  which  in  its  tnm  is 
;  attached  to  the  spiral  spring ;  the 

•  other  end  is  &stened  to  an  air-tight 
.'glass  stopper  capable  of  rotation 

in  the  neck  of  the  longer  tabe 
of  the  cross.  A  light  glass  beam 
having  a  thin  piece  of  pith,  expos- 
ing two  square  inches  in  area  of 
blackened  surface  attached  to  one 

•  extremity,  balanced  by  a  bulb  of 
?  glass  at  the  other,  and  carrying  fur- 
ther a  little  mirror  at  its  centre,  is 
secured  to  the  longitudinal  fibre  at 
the  point  where  the  cross  tube 
affords  the  necessary  space  for  the 
beam. 

The  mode  of  procedure  is  as  fol- 
lows :     A  piece  of  iron    weighing 
i-iooth   grain  lying  loose  in   the 
exhausted  glass  case  is  lifbed  by  a 
magnet  on  to    the  surface  of  the 
pith,  and,  as  this  necessarily  causes 
•the  beam  to  descend,  the  stopper 
:iand  the  attached  fibre  are  rotated 
until  the  torsion  put  upon  the  latter 
restores  the  beam  to  a  horizontal 
Tposition.      The   number    of  turns 
required  to  effect  this  is  duly  noted, 
and  then  the  iron  is  removed,  the 
£bre  unwound,  and  a  ray  of  light 
.suffered  to  fall  upon  the  pith,  wluch 
•once    more    causes    the    b^m    to 
descend.     Equilibrium  is  restored, 
■as  before,  by  twisting  the  stopper; 
•and  the  elasticity  of  the  fibre  being 
nnimpaired,  the  '  weight  *  upon  the 
;pith  will  be  precisely  proportional 
to  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
stopper.      About  28  turns  are  re- 
squired  to  balance  the  i-iooth  of  a 
•grain  of  iron,  and  about  i-6th  that 
number  to  balance  the  pressure  of 
the  ray  of  light  from  a  standard 


candle  placed  6"  off.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  intensity  of  the 
latter  pressure  will  be  equivalent  to 
a  weight  of  i-6ooth  of  a  grain. 

To  balance  in  like  manner  the 
'  weight '  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  one 
square  foot  of  sur&ce,  Mr.  Crookes 
estimates  that  32  grains  would  be 
required,  which  is  equivalent  to 
57  tons  per  square  mile  of  mahe^ 
How  far  this  pressure  of  32  grains 
would  be  maintained  upon  a  body 
retreating  before  the  ray  of  light  as 
happens  with  the  pith  discs  of  tiie 
radiometer,  is  an  important  point 
which  has  not  yet  been  decided.  It 
is  stated  by  Engineering  that,  shonld 
such  pressure  be  maintained  up  to 
a  velocity  only  one-miUionth  of  that 
at  which  light  is  propagated,  the 
efficiency  of  the  radiometer  as  a 
prime  mover  would  be  equal  to  that 
of  a  high-class  steam  engbe. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to 
convey  within  the  limits   of  iihe 
present  article  an   adequate  noto 
of  the  variety  and  comprehensiye- 
ness    of    the   researches    of  Mr. 
Crookes  with  respect  to  RepahioB 
by   Radiation,  and  the  Mechaiucal 
action  of  Light.    It  will  not  have 
passed  unnoticed  that  the  enqniij 
which  has  led  to  such  fruitful  re- 
sults was  suggested  to  Mr.  Crookes 
solely  by  some  slight  and    appa* 
rently  trivial  anomaly  which  had 
come  under  his  notice.    To  the  tne 
scientist,  no  phenomenon,  or  alleged 
phenomenon,  is  too  trivial  for  mves* 
tigation  if  it  occurs  on  unexjdored 
ground.      A  certain  investigation 
may  appear  to  be  trivial,  or  even 
ridiculous,  but  we  cannot  pronounce 
it  to  be  either  until  we  are  informed 
of  the  motives  actuating  the  inves- 
tigator.    A  few  months  ago  some 
persons   were  fined  for   throwing 
little  pieces  of  wood  into  ari?^ 
and  making  bets  upon  the  result  of 
the  race  between  the  several  jaeces. 
At  the  very  same  time,  one  of  the 
most  scientific  officers  of  the  Bojal 
Engineers  was  doing  the  very  fiwoe 
thing — ^with  the  exception  of  iho 
betting;  but,  as  a  set-off,  his  criine 
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in  the  eyes  of  ordinary  observers 
would  be  exaggerated  from  bis  hav- 
ing appointed  sappers  with  chrono- 
meters to  time  the  different  races. 

We  bave  not  beard  tbat  Captain 
Oonningbam  was  fined  ;  on  tbe  con- 
traiy,  be  has  been  awarded  the 
thanks  of  tbe  profession;  and  yet 
not  only  were  the  proceedings  of 
both  parties  apparently  tbe  same, 
bat  their  immediate  object  was  tbe 
flame,  namely,  to  ascertain  tbe 
resolts  of  a  race  between  certain 
little  bits  of  wood.  Tbe  essential 
difference  between  tbe  two  cases  is 
to  be  found  in  tbe  motive,  wbicb 
in  the  first  instance  was  the  deci- 
sion of  a  bet,  and  in  tbe  second  tbe 
elucidation  of  tbe  laws  of  floid 
motion. 

No  better  proof  could  be  desired 
of  the  vast  consequences  wbicb  may 
possibly  arise  from  the  apparent 
variation  in  tbe  force  of  gravity 
wbicb  suggested  these  researches 
to  Mr.  Crookes,  nor  better  illustra- 
tion be  given  of  tbe  great  results 
wbicb  grow  from  little  causes,  tban 
is  afforded  by  tbe  laws  of  fluid 
motion.      Tbe    race    between    tbe 
little  pieces  of  wood  indicated  tbat 
the  adjoining  threads  of  water  were 
moving  at  different  velocities,  and 
it  is  ibis  difference  of  velocity,  and 
ibis  alone,  wbicb  gives  water  tbe 
power    of   bolding   in    suspension 
matters  beavier  tban  itself.     Fill  a 
boat  witb  tbe  muddy  water  of  some 
river  and  launcb  it  down  tbe  stream. 
The  water  in  tbe  boat  is  the  same 
as  that  outside,  and  it  is  travelling 
at  the  same  general  velocity,  yet  in 
u  short  time  tbe  mud  will  be  lying 
a.t  the  bottom  of  tbe  boat,  and  tbe 
supernatant  water  will  be  clear  as 
ciTBtal.     If  each  thread  of  water  in 
the  river  were  moving  at  tbe  same 
uniform  velocity,  tbe  sediment  would 
be  deposited  in  like  manner;  bow 
▼aat,  tiierefore,  are  the  consequences 
of  tbat  irregular  motion  wbicb  sug- 
gested to  the  betting  men  and  tbe 


scientific  observer  the  race  between 
tbe  little  bits  of  wood.  Herodotus 
observes  that  the  land  of  Egypt  is 
the  'gift  of  tbe  river,*  and  with 
reason;  for  from  measurements 
made  by  Mr.  Fowler,  tbe  Khedive's 
engineer-in-cbief,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated tbat  the  quantity  of  sediment 
brought  down  by  tbe  Nile  since 
tbe  building  of  the  gpreat  pyramid 
would  suffice  to  fill  up  tbe  English 
Channel  and  join  England  to  tbe 
Continent  from  Dover  to  tbe  Land's 
End.  Had  the  waters  of  tbe  Nile 
flowed  at  one  uniform  velocity,  in 
place  of  Egypt  would  bave  been  a 
mere  bay  of  the  Mediterranean ;  tbe 
'  gens  fortunata  Canopi,*  as  Yirgil 
termed  the  ancestors  of  tbe  present 
fellahtnj  would  never  bave  lived  to 
rous^the  righteous  indignation  and 
attract  the  disinterested  sympathy 
of  *  bears  *  of  Egyptian  stocks ;  for 
not  in  Egypt  alone,  but  wherever 
a  great  river 

Winds  in  progreesive  majesty  along 
Through  splendid  kingdoms, 

does  tbe  very  possibility  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  population  chiefly  binge 
upon  ibis  apparently  small  matter 
of  the  vanning  velocities  of  adjacent 
threads  ot  water. 

To  tbe  true  labourer  in  the  field 
of  science,  no  phenomenon  is  too 
trivial  for  investigation,  no  anomaly 
too  insignificant  to  be  pursued,  even 
when  aU  hope  of  tracking  it  seems 
gone.  As  in  tbe  slight  anomaly 
observed  in  tbe  fiow  of  water  has 
been  found  tbe  first  cause  of  the  for- 
mation of  not  a  few  provinces  and 
kingdoms,  so  in  tbe  long  undetected 
anomaly  observed  by  Mr.  Crookes 
when  weighing  little  pieces  of  glass 
in  an  exhausted  vessel  may  yet  be 
found  '  the  key  of  some  as  yet  un- 
solved problems  in  celestial  me- 
chanics,* and  the  first  cause  of  many 
hitherto  unexplained  cosmical  phe- 
nomena. 

B. 
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ris  impossible  to  qaestion  the 
fact  that  the  visit  of  the  Pnnce 
of  Wales  to  India  has  been  a  great 
success.  He  has  been  everywhere 
received  by  all  classes  with  the  most 
lavish  demonstrations  of  respect  and 
loyalty.  All  the  resources  of  Oriental 
wealth  have  been  displayed  with 
unparalleled  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence to  do  him  honour ;  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  prinoes  and 
chiefs  of  the  country  the  poU- 
tical  importance  of  the  visit  could 
not  possibly  have  been  enhanced* 
Personally  the  Prince  has  won 
from  all  who  have  approached  him 
^Iden  opinions,  and  has  left  be- 
hind him  nothing  but  good-wilL 
India  is  more  than  satisfied — ^she 
is  proud  of  an  event  altogether  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  the 
world;  and  no  doubt  his  Royal 
Highness  will  in  future  always  take 
a  deep  .and  intelligent  interest  in 
her  affairs. 

Few  people  are  capable  of  realis- 
ing the  vast  extent  of  territory,  in- 
habited by  different  races  and 
nations  speaking  distinct  lan- 
guages, and  varying  in  reli^on, 
customs,  and  laws,  which  is  ruled 
with  Imperial  sway  by  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  Englishmen  in  India.  It  is 
commonly  said,  in  order  to  give  an 
idea  of  its  immensity,  that  the 
country  is  as  large  as  the  whole  of 
Europe  exclusive  of  Russia.  And 
so  it  is;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
convey  in  a  few  words  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  greatness  of  India  ;  of 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its 
Bceneiy ;  of  its  varied  and  surprising 
wealth,  and  of  its  mar\*ellous  mag- 
nificence. From  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
and  the  Kyber  Pass  to  Gape 
Comorm;  from  the  wild  frontiers 
of  the  Beloochees  and  the  Afghans, 
rugged  and  untamable  as  their 
countries,  to  the  snowy  range  of 


the  Himalayas  and  Chinese  Tartaij, 
two     hundred   milHoDS   of  pei^e 
either    directly  or  indirectly  owe 
allegiance  and  yield  submifision  to 
the  British  Crown.    Lower  Beogal 
alone   is  larger  than  Franoe,  ud 
more  densely  populated  than  Bel- 
gium.      Great  Britain  and  lieland 
might  easily  be  carved  oot  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  and  still  tbere 
would    be  left  slices  of  territoiy 
sufficiently  large  to  make  ft  few 
good-sized    German    prindpaiitieB. 
Prussia  and  Denmark  togeilier  aie 
not  larger  than  the  Madias  Piea^ 
dency,  and  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces and  the  Punjaub  could  make 
up  the  whole  of  Spain  and  PortagaL 
In  addition  to  these  enormous  tenip 
tories  there  are  the  several  nafo 
states,    governed    by  indepeDdeot 
but  feudatory  princes,  owing  and 
paying  allegiance    to    the  British 
Crown — each  state  oontainiog  sero- 
ral  millions   of   inhabitants,  Itfge 
and  wealthy  capitals  andpowethl 
armies — ^the  area  of  the  whole  mfiSr 
suring  about  670,000  square  miles. 
In  other  words,  these  native  etata 
are  as  large  as  the  Austnan  and 
Turkish  Empires,    Italy,  Swit«^ 
land,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway  combined* 

Such,  roughly  sketched,  isthe  vast 
Empire  which  has  recently  reeeived 
the  Prince  of  Wales  with  a  degwe 
of  cordiality  and  enthuBisfim  which 
must  be  gratifying  to  every  Bnglish- 
•m«.T^,  Among  all  classes,  fitun  the 
native  princes  and  the  wealtij 
nobles  resplendent  with  gems  w»d 
gold,  down  to  the  humblest  native 
gentlemen,  all  did  their  utmost  fa> 
vie  with  one  another  in  thewarfflA 
and  splendour  of  thmr  reception- 
We  have  been  all  but  eye-wito«s88 
of  a  series  of  surprising  fioaies* 
and  fairy-like  fetes,  and  grand  cere- 
monials, recalling  the  fStkd  glory 
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and  the  dazzling  magnificence  of  the 
*  gorgeous  East.' 

In  striking  contrast  with  this 
overwhehning  sense  of  splendour, 
the  masses  of  the  people  have  ac- 
cording to  their  wont  silently,  bat 
yet  not  wholly  without  excitement, 
gazed  on  this  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  grandeur,  much  marveling 
whether  good  or  evil  might  betide 
them  from  having  in  their  midst 
the  Imperial  heir  to  the  throne. 
Will  the  timid  but  intellectual 
Bengalee,  the  high-spirited  Kajpoot 
or  Rohilla,  the  haughty  Pathan,  or 
the  hardy  warrior  chiefs  of  the 
Punjaub  frontier  benefit  thereby? 
Will  the  visit  in  any  degree 
tend  to  improve  the  social  status 
of  the  educated  classes  thronghout 
the  country  ?  Will  it  have  the  effect 
of  bestowing  on  them  a  reasonable 
and  responsible  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  own  affairs  ? 
Will  it  open  to  high-bom,  ambitious, 
and  adventurous  spirits  careers 
worthy  of  emulation,  in  which  the 
loftiest  talents  might  be  fittingly 
displayed  and  reputations  achieved 
equal  to  the  aspirations  which 
many  among  the  young  nobles  of 
India  might  be  justly  excused  for 
enteriaJTiing  ? 

No  donbt  can  be  felt  as  to  the 
passive  contentment  now  prevalent 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
India.  Probably  few  prosperous 
Hindoos  of  the  better  class  would 
desire  to  exchange  the  assured 
benefits  of  our  government  for  the 
uncertain  but  sometimes  cherished 
hopes  which  might  be  realised  by 
its  downfall.  But  it  is  too  true 
that  the  old  charge  urged  against 
our  Baj  remains  as  strong  and  well 
justified  as  ever.  We  have  cut  off 
from  the  enlightened  and  aspiring 
daeses  throughout  the  country  all 
hope  of  satisfying  their  legitimate 
ambition ;  we  rigidly  exclude  them 
frt>m  positions  in  which  their  fore- 
fieklhers  nnder  the  emperors  of  the 
Mogul  dynasty,  or  their  kingly  suo- 
ceaeors,  gained  wealth,  honour,  and 


renown.  All  ranks  alike  are  placed, 
in  this  respect^  on  the  same  dead 
level.  According  to  our  present 
system,  no  native  of  noble  birth  or 
of  liberal  education  can  ever  hope 
to  attain  a  position  of  eminence 
either  in  the  military  or  civil  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  Men  who 
would  become  the  most  devoted 
adherents  of  our  rule  are  utterly 
without  a  hope  of  distinction,  and 
have  no  alternative  but  to  sink  into 
a  sordid  slough  of  sensuality,  or  to 
become  our  concealed^  but  not  the 
less  active  and  bitter,  enenues. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
if  the  most  promising  of  the  rising 
generation  now  enquire  whether  the 
Prince's  visit  is  to  bear  the  auspi- 
cious fruit  they  desire,  and  which 
they  might  enjoy  with  pleasure  and 
profit  to  themselves  and  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  State  P  And  does 
it  not  much  more  behove  us  to  ask 
the  same  question,  and  to  consider 
seriously  the  state  of  feeling  which 
will  probably  be  engendered  if,  after 
the  pomp  and  magnificence  which 
attended  the  Prince's  visit  have 
become  a  memory  of  the  past, 
nothing  is  done  to  satisfythe  craving 
desire  of  the  native  mind  for  occu- 
pation of  a  responsible  and  dignified 
character  ? 

A  better  time  than  the  present 
for  inaugurating  in  this  respect  a 
radical  change  in  our  Indian  policy 
could  not  be  desired.  The  country 
has  long  been  at  peace,  and  as  much 
confidence  is  reposed  in  our  good 
intentions  both  by  prince  and 
peasant  as  under  present  conditions 
we  can  reasonably  hope  to  instil 
into  their  minds.  A  change  of  sys- 
tem which  would  be  received  with 
universal  rejoicing  could  in  no 
way  be  open  to  misconstruction. 
We  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  a 
great  deal  to  gain.  Our  rule  both 
physically  and  morally  has  never 
been  established  on  firmer  founda- 
tions. We  have  overcome  greater 
dangers  internally  than  we  are  ever 
likely  to  encounter  again.    Henoe» 
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at  tbia  moment  we  are  free  to  ofler 
what  might  in  a  captions  and  nn- 
generons  spirit  be  designated  'the 
bribe  of  office'  to  the  natives  of 
India,  without  the  least  fear  of  being 
misunderstood.  We  can  afford  to 
be  generous.  We  have  stood  too 
long  alone,  forbiddingly  unsympa- 
thising,  and  with  icy  coldness  of 
manner,  relying  solely  on  our  own 
strong  right  arm  for  the  mainten- 
ance  of  our  power.  Repeatedly  we 
liave  shown  how  sternly  we  can 
subdue.  Let  us  now  teach  the 
natives  of  India  that  we  can  also 
conqner  them  with  kindness,  by  re- 
posing confidence  in  them  where  it 
is  deserved,  and  by  inducing  them 
to  assist  us  in  the  responsible  duty 
of  ruling  their  own  country. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  make  mani- 
fest in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
liighly  satisfactory  results  of  the 
general  policy  which  has  been 
adopted  towards  the  natives  since 
the  suppression  of  the  great 
Mutiny  and  Rebellion  of  1857-58. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when 
Lord  Dalhousie  reigned  with  iron 
will  and  with  purpose  fixed  as  fate, 
the  ever-present  dread  of  annexa- 
iion  made  the  Indian  princes 
tremble  in  their  capitals,  and  such 
Bcenes  as  have  been  lately  witnessed 
•would  have  been  impossible.  Native 
rulers  and  powerful  maharajahs 
would  not  at  that  time  have 
willingly  visited  the  Presidency 
cities  to  vie  with  one  another  in  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  their 
Toyal  state,  and  in  the  extent  and 
'Splendour  of  their  retinues.  They 
would  rather  have  buried  their  pro- 
fuse stores  of  priceless  gems  instead 
of  ostentatiously  exhibiting  them  to 
all  beholders;  not  unmindful  of 
the  dark  days  when  the  jewels  and 
gorgeous  personal  paraphernalia 
of  the  recently  deceased  ISTawab  of 
Nagpore  were  sold  by  public  auction 
in  Calcutta,  after  his  principality, 
contrary  to  ancient  custom  and  im- 
memorial right,  had  been  annexed 


to  the  British  Crown.  Those  were 
times  when  no  prince  felt  bis  power 
and  independence  secare,  or  his 
personal  possessions  free  from  the 
spoiler.  Nor  were  the  holders  of 
the  soil,  by  whatever  title  designated, 
whether  landlords  or  landowners, 
zemindars  or  talookdars,  less  in 
danger  of  being  deprived  of  ibir 
rights.  In  short,  the  spirit  of  an- 
nexation  and  confiscation  over- 
shadowed men's  minds,  and  no 
native  of  rank  and  wealth  felt  con- 
fident in  the  possession  of  what  be 
had  always  before  been  accnstomed 
to  look  upon  as  iDaliensblj  liis 
own. 

Properly  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  feeling  of  con&denoe 
which  now  happily  prevails  in  India, 
as  well  as  to  show  how  easily  that 
feeling  might  be  fostered  and  ex- 
tended, and  perhaps  converted  into 
devoted  loyalty,  a  retrospective 
view  of  the  immediate  past  is  indis- 
pensable. Within  the  shori  space 
of  less  than  twenty  years  amoral 
revolution  of  a  marvellous  duuscter 
has  been  wrought  by  a  policy  of 
mere  common-sense  honesty;  what 
may  yet  be  accomplished  by  means 
equally  obvious,  but  of  a  far  higher 
aim,  will  be  shoWn  in.  the  seqnel 
of  this  paper.  At  any  rate,  the 
difference  between  the  present  con- 
dition of  affairs  and  that  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Mutby  and  Be- 
bellion  of  1857  is  as  great  as  th&t 
between  light  and  darkness,  joy  and 
sorrow,  or  utter  ruin  and  the  best 
of  good  fortune.  No  difierence  of 
opinion  now  exists  as  to  tlie  ntain 
causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  terrible 
convulsion  of  twenty  years  ago.  It 
was  not  that  caste  was  in  danger, 
nor  that  the  people  and  their  chiefi 
felt  the  want  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence :  unquestionably  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  Rebellion  wasonr 
treatment  of  the  native  princes  and 
of  the  ancient  nobility  and  land- 
owners  of  the  country.  We  de- 
spised these  men;  we  set  their 
rights  and  privileges  at  defiance; 
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we  annexed  their  states  and  confis- 
cated their  landed  properties  in 
order,  as  was  vainly  imagined,  to 
propitiate  the  people;  and  when 
the  evil  day  oTertook  ns,  the  people 
whom  our  policy  had  enriched  de- 
serted OS  for  their  chiefs  whom  we 
had  despoiled. 

Daring  the  generation  preceding 
the  great  Mntiny,  a  vast  agrarian 
reTolntion  followed  swifUy  in  the 
track  of  our  triumphant  arms,  and 
extended  like  a  flood  over  the  whole 
area    of    the  North-Western  Pro- 
Tincefi    of   India.     In  those  days 
arose   in  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
East    India  Company  a   class    of 
land-settlement  officers  to  whom  it 
was  of  &r  higher  importance  that 
a  fanciful  theory  of  communistic 
character  should  be  rigidly  enforced, 
r^^ardJess  of  ancient  right  and  cus- 
tom,   than   that  the  people   of  a 
coontiy  greater  in  extent  than  the 
British  Isles  should  be  converted 
into  the  &st  and  faithful  friends  of 
our  rule.     The  Birds  and  the  Tho- 
masons  wero  the  chief  teachers  and 
lawgivers  of  the  new  school,  and  so 
fimatical   was  their   belief   in    its 
doctrines   that,  to  quote  Sir  John 
Kaye,  they  regarded  all  who  dif- 
fered   from  them    'with    feelings 
akin  to  wondering  compassion,  as 
men  whom  God  had  given  over  to 
a  strong  delusion,  that  they  should 
believe  a  lie.'     It  may  easily  be  con- 
i^ived  that  the  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers of  such  men  were  animated 
by  zeal  not   often  tempered  by  dis- 
n«tion ;  so  much  so  that  '  to  oust 
i  talookdar,'  or  native  landowner, 
vas   lield  among  them  to  be  'as 
rreai  an  achievement  as  to  shoot  a 
igerJ    The  appointment  of  such 
xitfaiisiasts,  with  unbounded  faith 
a  the  ben^cence  of  their  work,  to 
Bttle  according  to  their  doctrines 
he    land  revenue  of  Upper  India, 
3021   effected  a  marked  and  radical 
han^  in  the  relations  existing  be- 
ween  landlord  and  tenant,  and  in 


the  possession  of  landed  property* 
Countless  estates  were  transferred  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  from  the  old  land- 
owners, to  whom  they  had  descended 
from  father  to  son  foi  many  gene- 
rations, to  their  tenants-at-will  who 
cultivated  the  soil.  It  was  believed 
that  'the  obliteration  of  the  aris^ 
tocracy  of  the  land  was  the  greatest 
benefit  that  could  be  conferred  on 
the  people  ; '  and  hence  men  of  high 
birth  and  ancient  lineage,  whose 
ancestors  had  been  great  chie&  in* 
the  land — *  men  who  had  been  pro- 
prietors of  vast  tracts  of  country- 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
shrivelled  into  tenants  of  mud-huts 
and  possessors  of  a  few  cooking- 
pots.'^  The  old  landowners,  a 
numerous  and  still  a  powerful  class,, 
exq;rcising  considerable  influence 
over  their  former  retainers,  suddenly 
found  themselves  overwhelmed  in 
irretrievable  ruin.  It  was  a  vast, 
silent,  and  utterlv 'unrighteous  re- 
volution, which  thirty  years  after- 
wards bore  terrible  fruit  amidst? 
scenes  of  universal  bloodshed,  mas- 
sacre, and  rebellion. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  scope 
of  this  article  to  discuss  even  re- 
motely the  vexed  question  of  Indian^ 
land  tenures ;  but  a  few  words  as 
to  the  recognised  rights  of  these 
talookdars,  or  native  landowners, 
and  the  position  they  occupied,  wili 
probably  be  acceptable  by  way  of 
explanation.  Several  well-known 
and  officially  authenticated  cases 
might  be  cited  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  general  statement  above  given, 
as  well  as  to  illustrate  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  the  policy  which- 
was  then  in  the  ascendant^  of  recog- 
nising no  class  connected  with  the 
land  between  the  prince  and  the 
peasant.  Sir  John  Kaye,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  History  of  the 
Sepoy  TTar,  p.  i6o,  summed  up  tho 
matter  in  these  words : 

Let  OB  explain  their  position  as  we  maj, 
these  talookdars  constituted  the    landed 
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aristocracy  of  the  ooniitxy ;  thej  had  re- 
eognised  manorial  rights;  they  had,  in 
many  instances,  all  the  dignity  and  power 
of  great  feudal  harons,  and  doubtless  often 
tamed  that  power  to  bad  account.  But 
whether  for  good  or  evil  in  past  years,  we 
found  them  existing  as  a  recognised  insti- 
tution ;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  a 
cruel  wrong  and  a  grierous  error  to  sweep 
it  away  as  though  it  were  an  incumbrance 
and  a  usurpation. 

Sncli  was  the  phrase  in  vogue 
at  the  time,  and  it  was  opposed  by 
confiscation,  though  how  well  it  be- 
came English  officials  in  India  to 
talk  of  nsnrpation  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
Bajah  of  Mynpooree,  cited  by  Sir 
John  Elaye  (vol.  i.  pp.  161-65)  ^^ 
iUnstration  of  the  policy  then 
adopted. 

Another  illustration  not  so  well 
known,  but  equally  typical  in  cha- 
racter,  may  be  adduced  from  the 
Chronicles  of  Oojiao,  The  Bajah  of 
Sheorajpore  possessed  vast  estates 
in  the  district  of  Cawnpore.  The 
Chundele  clan,  of  which  the  Rajah's 
ancestors  were  the  chiefs,  settled  in 
Sheorajpore  shortly  after  the  fall  of 
Canouj  (a.d.  1018),  nearly  half  a 
century  before  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  England,  and  when  the 
Lnperial  sceptre  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  Hindoos  to  those  of 
the  Mahonmiedans.  As  many  as 
sixty-three  villages  were  occupied 
by  this  clan,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  rajah,  who  possessed  all  the 
dignity  and  power  of  any  one  of  the 
great  barons  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries  in  England.  When  mors 
than  five  centuries  later  Akbar  as- 
cended the  throne  (a.d.  1556),  he 
found  the  Chundele  chief  still  in 
possession  of  the  estates  of  his  an- 
cestors; and  accordingly  the  em- 
peror, when  he  made  his  famous 
land  settlement,  recognised  the 
rajah's  claim  as  proprietor  of  the 
estates  over  which  he  exercised  ex- 
clusive rights  of  ownership.  Nearly 
three  centuries  afterwards,  however, 
the  firman  which  acknowledged  and 


confirmed  these  rights  was  declared 
by  our  own  officers  to  he  indubitable 
proof  that  the  rajah  was  nothing 
moro  than  a  middleman,  whom  the 
Gk>vemment  had  put  into  possession 
of  the  land  solely  for  the  pnipoee 
of  collecting  its  revenue.  The 
tenants  and  cultivators  were  pro- 
claimed  the  rightful  proprietors,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  nobles 
in  the  country  was  stripped  of  the 
estates  which  had  desoepded  to  him 
through  eight  centuries  of  ances- 
tors. A  few  white  strangers  from 
a  distant  land,  who  had  only  re- 
cently acquired  by  right  of  conquest 
Imperial  sway  in  India,  had  set  to 
work  with  fervent  zeal  to  redress 
what  they  deemed  to  be  the  wrongs 
of  the  people,  and  they  ended  by 
extirpating  a  powerful  nobility,  con- 
fiscating their  estates,  and  ledudng 
all  the  ancient  families,  as  was 
thought  at  the  time,  to  a  state  of 
powerlessness.  No  conquest  on  re- 
cord had  ever  been  attended  by  a 
more  sweeping  agrarian  reyolntion, 
and  few  have  been  followed  by  more 
disastrousresults.  The  policy  which 
sanctioned  such  wholesale  confisca- 
tion was  not  only  a  grievonswrong ; 
it  was  the  gravest  of  political  erroi?. 
For  it  *  converted  into  bitter  enemies 
those  whom  sound  poUcy  voold 
have  made  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  State.' 

Acute  observers,  of  great  Indian 
experience,  foresaw  that  we  wer« 
laying  up  for  ourselves  a  heritage 
of  trouble,  and  that  we  shonld  yei 
reap  the  harvest  of  all  this  injostice 
and  oppression.  The  men  whom 
we  had  displaced  could  not  foi^ 
the  memory  of  the  past.  *  They  and 
their  descendants  may  be  silent, 
said  Mr.  Tucker,  wisest  and  ro^^' 
prescient  of  the  old  East  Ind* 
Company's  Directors,  *  because  the 
natives  of  India  are  accustomed  to 
endure  and  to  submit  to  the  »ill  ^^ 
their  rulers.  But  if  an  eDemj  ap- 
pear  on  our  Western  frontier,  or 
if  an  vMwrecHan  vnhafph  ^^ 
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plaeey  we  shaU  find  the  tcUookda/rs 
in  the  adverse  ranks,  and  their  ryots 
and  retainers  ranged  under  the  same 
standard,*  Oilier  authorities  might 
be  quoted,  equally  prophetic  in  the 
warniiigs  they  uttered  long  before 
we  garnered  in  1857-58  onr  harvest 
of  woe  and  disaster.  But  these 
warnings  were  at  the  time  unheeded. 
Lord  Dalhousie's  Administration, 
however  splendidly  successful,  was 
one  long  series  of  high-handed 
political  injustice,  marked  by  con- 
fiscation and  annexation.  At  length, 
the  last  drop  of  intense  bitterness 
was  added  to  the  deep  and  broad 
stream  of  disaffection,  and  it  f  orth- 
witii  overflowed  its  banks. 

The  annexation  of  the  powerful 
kingdom  of  Oudh  was  accomplished 
early  in  1856.  Everything  had 
been  carefully  and  quietly  prepared 
for  that  event.  A  brand-new, 
spick-and-span  administration  had 
been  organised,  consisting  of  the 
right  sort  of  men  who  had  '  settled  ' 
the  Pnnjaub,  the  descendants  of 
the  Birds  and  the  Thomasons,  all  of 
them  holding  the  orthodox  land- 
tenure  theories  of  the  past  genera- 
tion. At  an  instant's  notice  they 
entered  into  possession  of  the  land, 
and  zealously  began  their*  new 
duties.  The  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  25,000  square  miles  in 
extent  and  containing  5,000,000 
inhabitants,  passed  from  the  hands 
of  its  native  rulers  into  those  of  our 
own  officers  as  noiselessly  and  com- 
pletely as  if  it  had  been  a  mere 
matter  of  relieving  a  sergeant's 
^uard.  Everything  went  on  like 
clock-work,  without  a  hitch .  Never 
before,  even  in  India,  the  land  of 
rough-and-ready  administrators,had 
a  Britisb  governmental  body,  as 
complex  as  it  was  perfect,  sprung  up 
so  instantaneously  and  thoroughly 
prepared  for  work  as  did  this 
new  administration  from  the  busy 
brain  of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie. 
The  effect  was  electrical.  No  one 
dreamed  of  opposition.  The  whole 
country  seemed    stunned    by  the 


suddenness  of  the  blow;  and  the 
transformation  scene  was  not  un- 
deservedly regarded  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view  as  the  most  signal 
success  in  the  singularly  successful 
career  of  a  great  Governor- Gteneral- 
Not  less  rapidly  and  effectively 
did  the  new  Administration  re- 
organise every  department  of  the 
State — law,  police,  and  revenue, 
including  the  settlement  of  the  land 
in  accordance  with  the  theories 
which  had  found  favour  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  in  the  North- 
western Provinces.  The  land- 
owners of  the  country  were  sum- 
moned by  the  settlement  officers  to 
show  cause  why  all  their  tenants 
who  had  held  their  farms  for  a  longer 
period  than  twelve  years  should 
not  be  entered  in  the  '  Record  of 
Bights  in  the  Soil '  as  possessors  of 
under-proprietary  rights,  or  perma- 
nent rights  of  occupancy  in  the 
land  which  they  rented.  A  suffi- 
cient number  of  ruling  cases  having 
been  definitively  decided,  it  was 
held  that  these  should  govern  the 
same  class  of  land  tenures  through- 
out the  province ;  and  thus  the 
talookdars  before  the  end  of  the 
year  practically  found  that  their 
proprietary  rights  in  their  estates 
had  been  confiscated.  The  old  pro- 
prietors, whose  rights  had  hitherto 
been  deemed  indefeasible,  were  by 
the  ipse  dixit  of  a  settlement  officer 
converted  into  quasi-reYenue  col- 
lectors, and  their  tenants  were 
invested  with  proprietary  rights 
hitherto  unknown  to  them.  Sir 
William  Muir,  who  when  this 
question  was  last  mooted  by  Lord 
Lawrence  was  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  the  North- Western 
Provinces,  described  the  effect  of 
this  momentous  decision  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.  *  Twelve  years  ago,' 
wrote  Sir  William — and  it  is  only 
twelve  years  ago  that  the  words 
were  written — 

A  landlord,  having  in  the  exercise  of  his 
legal  rights  ejected  a  tenant-at-will,  let 
his  holding  to  another.    At  that  period  the 
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lADdloid  might  hare  disposed  of  hi^  land  in 
any  manner  he  chose;  he  might  hare 
appropriated  it  to  his  own  nse,  or  bnilt 
upon  it,  or  quarried  the  materials  below  the 
surface,  or  planted  an  orchard  on  it ;  or  he 
might  have  let  it  out  for  the  growth  of  a 
particular  staple,  or  on  any  other  condition ; 
in  shorty  the  land  was  his  own  to  make 
the  utmost  possible  use  or  gain  out  of  it. 
But  twelve  years  have  elapeed^  and  all  these 
rights  have  passed  away.  The  ryot,  whom  he 
himself  introduced,  has  become  the  master  of 
the  land.  The  landlord  has  lost  all  control 
over  U,  and  even  his  daim  to  rent  is  re- 
stricted,  lie  cannot  resume  it  for  his  own 
use ;  he  cannot  let  it  to  any  other  tenant 
who  would  introduce  the  staples  he  desires 
to  cultivate;  he  cannot  raise  the  rent. 
The  person  whom  he  put  in  as  a  cultivator 
twelve  years  ago  has  grown  «p  into  the  pri- 
vileged doss,  and  the  title  thus  created  will 
descend  ind^nitely. 

Imagine  the  estates  of  tbe  Dukes 
of  Cleveland  and  Northnmberland, 
or  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  being 
treated  after  this  fashion;  and 
nnder  the  pretence  of  'protecting 
the  rights  of  the  occupants  of  the 
soil/  the  Government  declaring  all 
their  tenants  the  actual  proprietors 
at  fixed  rates  of  rental  of  the  farms 
they  are  cultivating  !  What  would 
be  thought  of  such  an  edict  in  this 
country  ? 

Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
landowners  of  Oudh  regarded  this 
measure  as  a  sweeping  act  of  con- 
fiscation, and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  indignation  and  con- 
sternation which  it  caused  among 
them.  Alarm  and  anger,  discon- 
tent and  a  dangerous  feeling  of 
opposition,  not  the  less  dangerous 
because  it  was  smothered  and  found 
no  public  expression,  spread  rapidly 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  narrate  what  followed, 
or  to  describe  events  which  still 
occupy  the  attention  of  Sir  John 
Elaye.  But  it  will  be  useful  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Kingdom  of  Oudh 
used  to  be  the  most  prmific  recruiting 
ground  of  the  Bengal  Army,  and  that 
it  was  chiefly  through  Uie  instru- 
mentality of  the  Poorbeah  sepoys — 
the  sons  and  brothers  and  cousins 
of  the  talookdar's  tenants — that  a 


spirit,  first  of  alarm  for  their  caste, 
and  subsequently  of  diacouteat,  mu- 
tiny,  and  rebellion,  was  fostered  and 
manifested  early  in  1857  through- 
out every  sepoy  corps  in  the  service; 
and  the  whole  of  Upper  India.   It 
is  also  a  fact,  which  need  only  be 
mentioned,  that  when   the  gz^at 
Mutiny  took  place  within  leas  than 
a  year  after  the  annexation  of  Oudh, 
it  was  not  only  the  native  army, 
but  the  whole  of  the  newly  an. 
nexed  kingdom,   and  the  North- 
western Provinces  generally,  that 
rose  in  arms  against  our  mle.  The 
whole  of  the  Gangetic  vaUey,iuclDd- 
ii^  many  great  provinces,  as  well 
as    nearly  the   whole    of  Central 
India,  slipped  like  hot  sand  out  of 
our  grasp,  and  with  a  swiftnesi 
utterly  bewildering  either  reverted 
to  native  rule,  or  else  became  a 
scone    of   wildlest    anarchy.    The 
civil    power    instantly    collapsed. 
Our  authority  was  maintained  onlj 
under  the  shadow  of  our  bayonets. 
So  complete  and  wondrous  was  the 
rapid  change  &om  a  tranquil  and 
prosperous    order   of   govemment 
firmly  established,  as  was  generallj 
supposed,  to  a  scene  of  universal 
rebellion  amidst  which  for  a  time 
our  power  was  utterly  paralysed, 
that  the  English  people  in  the  heart 
of  the  country,  hundreds  of  niilea 
from  the  sea — as   the  writer  hap- 
pened to  be  at  that  time— could 
with  difficulty  credit  and  appreciate 
what   they  beheld    aroimd  them. 
Another  transformation  scene  was 
thus  presented  even  more  startling 
than  the  one  which  had  recentlj 
taken  place  in   Oudh.     And  our 
policy  of  confiscation  was  thoroughl  j 
avenged. 

At  length  when  the  veil  was 
lifted,  and  order  had  been  restored, 
a  singular  state  of  affairs  became 
apparent.  During  the  Bebellion 
most  of  the  landowners  who  iad 
been  deprived  of  tiieir  estates  were 
restored  to  their  ancient  rights  and 
privileges;  their  tenants  and  re- 
tainers  voluntarily  surrendering  the 
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rightB  reoentlj  bestowed  upon  them, 
and  acknowledging  the  authority 
of  the  talookdars.     This  was  nni- 
venally  the  case  in  Oadh,  where 
our  system  had  been  only  a  few 
months  in  operation,  and  it  also 
oocnrred  in   some    parts   of    the 
North- Western  Provinces,  whence 
the  talookdars  had  been  onsted  for 
more  than  a  generation.     It  was 
impossible  that  these  pregnant  facts 
should  not  have  due  weight  as- 
signed to  them  when  the  question 
arose  as  to  the  policy  which  should 
be  adopted  in  Oudh  in  regard  to 
the  re-settlement  of  the  land.  There 
were  not  wanting  advisers  who  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  Lord  Can- 
ning that  the   only  course  which 
conld  be  pursued,  with  due  regard 
to  consistency  and  the  dignity  of 
the  Government,  was  to  re-establish 
in  Ondh  the  land  settlement  which 
had  been  made  during  the  year  be- 
fore the  Mutiny.   Fortunately,  Lord 
Canning's  strong  practical  common 
sense  decided  otherwise,and  thereby 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  happy 
state  of  confidence  and    security 
which  now  exists.     The  arguments 
employed  by  the  Gbvemor-G^neral 
to  JQstify  the  reversal  of  the  old 
policy,  and  to  establish  instead  of 
it  a  policy  of  a  directly  opposite 
Mtnre,  are  well  worthy  of  notice, 
for  npon  them  may  still  be  based 
onr  policy  of  the  future.     It  was 
pointed  out  to  Lord  Canning,  as 
some  sort  of  apology  for  the  village 
occupants,  that  they  had'  renounced 
their  newly  conferred  rights    be- 
caose  they  *  had  not  influence  and 
weight  enough '  to  retain  what  had 
^granted  to  them,  much  less 
to  taa  xiB  in  restoring  order;  an 
extraordinary  argument,  of  which 
his  lordship  did  not  fail  to  take 
advantage.      Lord  Canning  wrote, 
October  6,  1858: 

^eae  village  holders  acknowledged  the 
EQzenioty  of  the  talookdars  as  soon  as 
pw  aathoril7  was  subverted.  They  acted, 
w  feet,  aa  tbongh  they  legaided  the 
tmogement  made   at  the  Settlement  as 
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valid,  and  to  be  maintained  just  so  Ions  as 
British  role  lasted,  and  no  longer;  ud  as 
though  they  wished  the  talookdar  to  re- 
assert his  former  rights  and  resume  hii 
ancient  position  over  them  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Their  conduct  amounts  almost 
to  an  admission  that  their  own  rights, 
whatever  these  may  be,  are  subordinate  to 
those  of  the  talookdar;  that  they  do  not 
value  the  recojgnition  of  those  rights  by  the 
ruling  authority ;  and  that  the  telookdaree 
system  is  the  ancient,  indigenous,  and 
cherished  system  of  the  country,  ff  nteh 
be  the  case  in  our  older  provinces,  where  our 
mstem  of  aovemment  has  been  estahliehed 
fir  more  than  hoJf  a  century^  during  twenty 
years  of  which  we  have  done  our  best  to  up' 
hold  the  interest  of  the  village  occupant 
against  the  interest  and  ii{fluence  of  the 
talookdar,  much  more  will  the  same  feeling 
prevail  in  the  Province  of  Oudh,  where 
village  occupancuy  independent  and  free 
from  subortUnaiton  to  the  talookdars,  has 
been  unknown.  Our  endeavour  to  better, 
as  we  thought,  the  village  occupants  in 
Oudh  has  not  been  appreciated  by  them. 
It  may  be  true  that  Uiese  men  *had  not 
influence  and  weight  enough  to  aid  us  in 
restoring  order;'  but  they  had  numbers, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  if  they 
had  valued  their  restored  rights,  they  would 
have  shown  some  signs  of  a  willingness  to 
support  the  Government  which  revived  those 
ri^nts ;  but  they  have  done  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  GK>vemor-General  is  Uierefore 
of  opinion  that  these  village  occupants,  as 
such,  deserve  little  consideration  from  us.. 
On  these  grounds,  as  well  as  because  the 
talookdars,  if  theu  will,  can  materially 
assist  in  the  re-esttuUishment  qf  our  autho- 
rity and  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  the 
Governor-General  has  determined  that  a 
talookdaree  settlement  shall  be  made. 

After  acquiring  snch  practical 
experience  of  the  wishes  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  it  is  not  snr- 
prising  that,  since  the  suppression 
of  the  Mutiny  and  Rebellion,  an 
entirely  new  policy  has  been  in- 
augurated, and  that  the  days  of 
annexation,  confiscation,  and  spolia- 
tion have  been  declared  to  be  for  ever 
at  an  end.  A  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  native  feeling  and  opinion 
since  that  momentous  period;  a 
change  which  has  been  brought 
about  slowly,  it  is  true,  and  by  im- 
perceptible degprees,  for  confidence, 
especially  in  the  East,  is  a  plant  of 
very    slow    growth.      The    native 
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prinoes,  duefis,  acnd  landowners 
Were  not  easily  reassured.  Th^ 
narrowly  watched  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Indian  Govemment  for 
some  nndoabted  proof  of  ibe  troth 
and  reality  of  the  gradoas  premises 
contained  in  her  Majesty's  Pro- 
clamation. But  even  under  the 
goyemment  of  Lord  Canning,  by 
whom  the  new  policy  was  loyally 
inaugurated,  grave  questioiis  now 
and  then  arose  which  excited  the 
anxious  suspicions  of  the  feudatory 
princes,  who  still  only  half  be- 
iieved  that  the  new  {policy  was 
intended  to  be  acted  upon  as  an 
invariable  rule.  The  succession  to 
the  petty  Principality  of  Dhar,  and 
to  the  very  considerable  State  of 
Tiavancore,  was  long  held  in  sus- 
pense, and  gave  rise  to  many  agi- 
tating doubts  among  the  native 
states.  And  still  more  recently  the 
example  of  Baroda,  though  perhaps 
in  all  respects  reassuring,  was  not 
calculated  from  one  important  point 
of  view  to  have  a  beneficial  c^ect. 
But  if  the  Quikwar  has  been  person- 
ally punished  for  a  crime  of  which  he 
was  acquitted,  it  is  pretty  generally 
understood  in  India  that  he  was  de- 
throned on  account  of  the  misrule, 
oppression,  and  anarchy  which  pre- 
vuled  under  the  sanction  of  his 
4tuthority.  For  no  better  reason 
Oudh  was  annexed  by  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  and  became  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  British  dominions  in 
India.  But  if  we  had  dealt  with 
that  kingdom  on  the  same  principle 
which  dictated  the  recent  policy 
adopted  towards  Baroda,  Oudh 
would  at  this  moment  have  been  a 
powerful  and  well-govemed  native 
state,  second  to  none  in  India.  So 
&r,  therefore,  Baroda  stands  forth 
as  a  signal  example  of  the  great 
change  of  policy  which  during  the 
last  two  decades  has  governed  our 
relations  with  and  our  treatment 
of  the  independent  native  princes 
of  India.  The  native  landowners 
have  also  equal  reason  for  self- 
gratulation.     It  is  true  that   ilie 


atteilipt  made  in  1864*^5  bj  the 
present  Lord  Lawrence,  the  devoted 
pupil  of  Mr.  Thomason,  to  distnrb 
the  land  settlement  in  Oadli  m 
finally  arranged  by  Lord  Gamung 
after  the  Mutiny,  gave  rise  fori 
while  to  the  most  painful  appre- 
hensions. Again  it  was  belmd 
that  the  security  of  all  that  the 
natives  hold  most  dear  in  tbe  pos- 
session of  the  soil  was  about  to  be 
sacrificed.  ButhappflyforthepeMe 
and  contentment  of  India  this  waB 
not  allowed.  The  original  policy 
prescribed  first  by  Lord  EUen. 
borough,  confirmed  by  Lord  Derij, 
and  £uthfnlly  carried  into  e^  by 
Lord  Oanning,  was  scropidoiisly 
observed  and  honestly  pnmed  to 
its  legitimate  end.  And  firom  tiiese 
causes  alone  do  we  now  behold  in 
the  present  happy  state  of  aSain 
the  cheering  and  hopeM  reeolt  of 
confidence  in  our  rule. 

But  more  ia  wanted  to  secure 
the  contentment  and  loyalty  of 
the  princes,  duefis,  and  people  of 
IndiBr— of  that  laige  class  of  Datires 
who  naturally  yearn  after  place  and 
power,  such  as  some  of  their  foie- 
fathers  enjoyed  under  their  own 
princes  before  the  East  India  Com. 
pany  had  acquired  Imperial  rights 
in  the  country.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  princes  should  be  oonfident 

that  their  independence  and  powct 
will  never  unrighteously  be  asaalH 
and  that  if  they  die  childless  tbe 
rights  of  their  adopted  successors 
will  be  inviolably  respected.  Nor  is 
it  enough  that  the  nobility  and  the 
landed  gentry  of  the  country  shonla 
feel  that  they  are  no  louger  at  the 
mercy  of  any  young  deputy- collector 
who  happened  to  prop^md  some 
new-fangled  theory  regarding  the 
land-tenures  of  their  country.  It  is 
our  duty,  as  it  would  be  for  oai 
interest,  to  find  for  natives  of  high 
rank  and  distinguished  «hihtj 
suitable  occupations  in  which  they 
might  exeroise  their  talent*  to 
our  advantage,  while  thej  obtained 
for  themselves  careers  worthy  ot 
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their-  ambitipn.  Only  by  Bnch 
means  can  we  liope  to  attract  to 
our  canae^  as  deroted  and  loyal  snp* 
porters,  natiyes  of  the  highest 
talenti  who  in  time  of  peace 
would  be  worthily  and  usefully 
ocenpied  and  perractly  contented, 
and  in  war  or  in  time  of  danger 
from  any  quarter  would  be  bound 
to  us  equally  by  the  ties  of  self-* 
mtereei  and  gratitude.  No  other 
Power  in  the  world,  if  it,  could 
obtain  ,  possession  of  India,  would 
grani^  to  the  natives  one-half  the 
Uberty  and  the  material  advantages 
ihej  now  possess  under  our  ride. 
But  it  is  still  within  the  reach  of 
possibility  to  employ  and  utilise 
those  various  lugh  capabilities 
wbichL  characterise  many  of  the 
natives  of  India,  in  a  manner  which 
would  iaigely  contribute  to  their 
contentment,  happiness,  and  pride, 
as  well  as  add  immensely  to  the 
strength  and  security  of  our  Empire. 
We  have  now  arrived  at  an  raa 
which  ought  to  mark  the  inaugura- 
tion 6t  a  new,  a  lofty,  and  a  grand 
policy.  The  assumption  by  her 
^Laj^y  the  Queen  of  an  Lidian 
Imperial  title ;  the  auspicious  visit 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  the  ap« 
pointment  of  a  new  Viceroy;  the 
prolonged  peace  and  the  material 
pro^)erity  of  the  country ;  the  con- 
fidence and  the  happiness  enjoyed 
by  all  classes  of  ijie  people,  will 
fittingly  celebrate  the  commence* 
ment  of  a  new  reign.  We  have 
ch'mbed  to  the  highest  point,  and 
accomplished  by  physical  means  all 
the  good  within  our  reach.  We 
can  BOW  securely  survey  the  ar- 
duous exertions  and  troubles,  the 
di^culties  and  dangers  of  the  past, 
as  well  as  the  unlimited  field  which 
lies  outstretched  before  us  as  the 
brilliant  scene  of  our  moral  con- 
quests in  the  future.  Every  con- 
sideration, in  £Etct,  points  to  the 
present  as  the  most  fitting  moment 
for  the  display  of  unwonted  trust- 
fulness and  generosity  on  our  part 
towards  the  native  races  of  India. 


The  same  ohaoge  which  during  the 
past  twenty  years  has  takeii  place 
m  our  policy  in  regard  to  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  rights,  the  posses- 
sions, and  dignities  of  the  princes^ 
chiefb,  and  people,  should  forthwith 
be  inaug^uratea  in  a  large,  liberal^ 
and  gracious  spirit,  with  regard  to 
the  employment  of  natives  of  ranJkv 
ability^  and  intelligence  in  high 
and  responsible  offices  under  the. 
Crown. 

At  present  the  only  careers  open 
to  Hindoos  of  the  highest  class  and 
of  unquestionable  capacity  are  to  be 
found  in  the  native  states  of  India. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  coveted  posi- 
tions in  the  civil  and  military 
services  are  absolutely  closed 
against  them.  One  or  two  highly- 
educated  Bengalees  have  succeeded 
in  entering  the  charmed  circle  of 
the  covenanted  civil  service — ^the 
official  'hierarchy  of  the  heaven- 
bom.'  But  the  conditions  under 
which  this  feat  has  been  accom- 
plished are  so  formidable  and 
restrictive  in  character  as  to  be 
practically  prohibitive.  If  it  be 
asked  who  are  the  most  remarkable 
natives  at  present  occupyiog  exalted 
positions  in  India,  we  shall  be  told 
that  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  the 
service  of  the  native  states.  Sir 
Dinkur  Bao,  who  as  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Maharajah  Scindia 
of  Owalior  performed  priceless  ser- 
vices to  his  own  prince  and  to  the 
British  power  during  the  Mutiny,  is 
a  native  of  the  old  school,  wholly 
untutored  in  the  learning  of  the 
West)  but  who  would  have  made 
for  himself  a  great  name  in  any 
country.  Sir  Madahva  B*ao,  before 
he  occupied  his  present  position  as 
the  virtual  ruler  of  the  State  of 
Baroda,  was  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Travancore,  where  he  accomplished 
the  boast  of  Themistocles,  having  by 
his  remarkable  administrative  abili- 
ties made  a  small  state  both  a  great 
and  a  happy  one.  This  eminent 
man  is  a  type  of  the  educated 
native  of  the  present  day.    He  was 
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tramed  and  bronglit  np  in  our 
Government  College  at  Madras; 
but  if  lie  liad  entered  the  British 
service  he  would  have  been  deemed 
fortunate  if  after  many  years  of 
arduous  occupation  he  had  attained 
the  subordinate  and  inferior  position 
of  an  unoovenanted  deputy  col<* 
lector  or  a  Sudder  Ameen — ^posts 
infinitely  beneath  those  instantly 
obtained  as  a  matter  of  right  by 
the  newly-arrived  young  Englisn 
competition  -  wallah.  The  very 
lowest,  the  least  informed  and  ex- 
perienced, of  the  covenanted  civil 
servants  would  have  been  his 
superior.  Then  again  there  are  to 
be  found  such  eminent  examples  of 
high  renown  achieved  in  the  govern- 
ment of  great  and  powerful  states 
as  Sir  Salar  Jung,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Nizam  of  Hydera- 
bad, and  Sir  Jung  Bahadur,  the 
Mayor  of  the  Palace  and  the  Charles 
Martel  of  Nepaul.  These  great 
men  have,  it  is  true,  been  honoured 
by  the  Indian  Government.  They 
have  had  titles  of  honour  conferred 
upon  them,  and  Sir  Dinkur  Bao 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Viceroy's 
Legislative  Council.  But  neither 
of  them  could  by  any  possibility 
have  acquired  under  our  pre- 
sent system  of  administration  the 
honours  and  distinctions  they  now 
enjoy,  simply  because  the  golden 
portals  giving  admission  to  such 
exalted  careers  would  not  have  been 
open  to  them  as  servants  of  the 
British  Crown.  Does  not  this 
simple  and  undeniable  statement 
alone  condemn  a  system  under 
which  the  exclusion  of  such  men 
irom  high  and  honourable  careers  is 
deliberately  practised  ? 

It  may  be  asked,  where  are  the 
men  whom  we  could  employ,  and 
how  could  we  employ  them  ?  No 
lack  of  the  right  sort  of  aspirants 
need  be  feared.  There  are  the  sons 
and  descendants  of  princes  as  well  as 
of  innumerable  rajahs  and  of  high- 
bom  and  influentiid  chiefs — all  hold- 
ing a  great  stake  in  the  countxy,  and 


deeply  interested  in  its  peace  and 
prosperity — ^who,  if  high  and  ho- 
nourable careers  were  thrown  open 
to  them,  would  make  thor  way  in 
time  to  positions  of  great  distinc 
tion  in  our  sernce.  Besides  there 
are  the  highly  educated  and  intelli- 
gent young  Hindoos — Brabnins  a^ 
well  as  Mussulmans — who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  our  bdian 
colleges,  and  who  surely  have  not 
been  so  excellently  well  tramed  and 
fitted  for  the  battle  of  Hfe  in  oider 
expressly  to  make  them  forever 
discontented.  Why  should  we  seek 
to  difiuse  the  highest  degree  of  know- 
ledge and  enlightenment  amon^ 
successive  generations  of  these 
young  men,  and  yet  deliberately 
exclade  them  from  taking  an  ade- 
quate part  in  the  administratioiL  d 
the  affairs  of  their  own  conntry? 

As   a  general  rale,  it  maj  be 
assumed  that  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary that  natives  of  high  rank  or  oS 
great    ability  ^ould  possess  the 
special    mental    training   or  the 
peculiar  intellectual   acqairemecte 
of   young    military  cadets,  or  of 
civilian  competition-wsJlahs,  before 
they    entered    the  sernce  of  the 
State.     Character  and  natural  apti- 
tude   for  work  of  a  special  l^nd 
should  weigh   more  than  a  smat- 
tering of  all  the  arts  and  sdeooes, 
although  such  knowledge  shonM  be 
allowed  its  due  weight.     A  high- 
spirited  young  Sikh,  or  Rajpoot^  or 
Bohilla,  with  a  passable  knowledge 
of  English,  and  with  such  learning 
as    is    usually   acquired  hy  well- 
informed     natives — such    as,  for 
example,  a  youthful  but  untutored 
Akbar  or  Sevajee  might  have  been 
^-ought  always  to  bear  in  his  own 
person  a  certain  passport  to  emplor- 
ment  which,    in    course  of  time; 
might  lead  to  high,  responsible,  and 
honourable  office.     K  Dinkur  Bao 
and  Madahva  Rao  were  tested  by 
a    competitive    examination,  thej 
would  probably  be  *  plucked,*  and 
the    least  experienced  among  tie 
Indian  civiUiois  would  in  that  re- 
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epect    be    proved    their    saperior. 

What  we  require  in  native  officials 

are  well-trained  and  evenly  balanced 

minds;  knowledge  and  experience 

of  men   and  a&irs,   and  marked 

administrative  ability  combined  with 

firmness  and  decision  of  purpose; 

and  these  are  qualities  which  we 

oaght  to  foster  and  employ  wher- 

erer  they  are  to  be  found.      It  may 

be  said  that  such  qualities  are  rarely 

to  be  met  with  among  the  natives ; 

bat  those  who  know  India  are  well 

aware  that  such  men  as,  for  example, 

Maharajah  Maun  Singh,  of  Shah- 

ganj,  and  many  others  who  might 

be  named,  who  at  once  came  to  the 

front  during  our  time  of  trouble, 

possess  these  qualities  in  a  high 

degree,  and  are  anything  but  rare 

in  the  country.     A  native  ought 

not  necessarily  to  be  advanced  to 

Mgh  office  simply  because  he  hap- 

pens  to  be  the  son  or  relative  of  a 

prince   or  of    a  great   nobleman; 

but  wherever  hop^ul  promise,  high 

ability,  or  well-tried  experience  are 

found,  no  matter  in  what  rank  or 

what  age,  it  would  be  a    mistake 

not  to  make  use  of  them  to  the 

utmost  advantage. 

An  illustration  or  two  will  suffice 
to  indicate  how  these  views  might 
be  carried  out  in  practice.  No 
valid  reason  can  be  assigned,  for 
•example,  why  young  natives  of 
good  birth  and  fortune,  provided 
they  possess  the  necessary  ability 
and  have  a  passion  for  the  pursuit 
of  arms,  should  not  be  appointed 
as  commissioned  officers  in  our 
English  regiments,  whether  of 
cavalry,  artillery,  or  infantry. 
Alter  well-approved  and  long  ser- 
vice, having  thoroughly  mastered 
all  theb  duties  an'd  given  evidence 
of  qualities  fitting  them  for  higher 
positions  in  the  service,  these  young 
natives  might  be  promoted  and 
entrusted  according  to  their  deserts 
with  even  important  and  responsible 
commands.  It  would  not  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  some  of  them 
fibould  be  appointed  as  second  or 


chief  in  command  of  a  native  irre- 
gular cavaJiy  corps,  precisely  on 
the  same  footing  and  equality  as 
English  officers  occupying  similar 
positions.  And  indeed  it  is  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  distinguished  native  officers 
should  command  infantry  as  well  as 
cavalry  regiments,  and  in  course  of 
time  rise  to  even  yet  higher  com- 
mands— with  brigades  under  their 
orders  containing  English  regi- 
ments with  English  lieutenant- 
colonels  at  the  head  of  them. 

No  doubt  this  will  be  deemed  '  a 
pestilent  heresy  '  by  some  military 
men,  and  possibly  by  some  Indian 
statesmen;  but  we  venture  to  say 
that  the  soldier-statesmen  of  highest 
repute,  both  of  the  past  and  of 
the  present  time — ^men  like  James 
Outram  and  Henry  Lawrence, 
Herbert  Edwardes  and  Neville 
Chamberlain,  Lord  Lawrence  and 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala — would 
approve  of  such  a  measure.  From 
a  purely  military  point  of  view 
such  commands  held  by  natives  of 
great  personal  distinction,  and  of 
weight  and  influence  among  their 
countrymen,  would  entail  no  risk, 
while  it  might  be  confidently  ex. 
pected  that  the  duties  attached  to 
them  would  be  efficiently  per- 
formed. No  danger  could  by  any 
possibility  arise,  while  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  might  result,  from 
reposing  so  much  confidence  in 
distinguished  Hindoos.  From  a 
political  point  of  view  the  result 
would  probably  be  highly  beneficial. 
The  meritorious  recipients  of  such 
appointments  could  not  but  feel 
personally  the  highest  gratification 
at  occupying  positions  of  exalted 
military  rank  and  responsibility, 
while  their  countrymen  would  also 
feel  honoured  by  their  elevation.  Of 
course  this  ideal  would  take  a  long 
time  practically  to  realise,  and  pro- 
bably but  few  of  such  high  appoint- 
ments would  be  exercised  by  natives 
at  one  and  the  same  time ;  for  they 
would  necessarily  be  of  an  excep- 
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tional  character.  But  tbis  limita- 
tion  in  no  way  affects  the  general 
principle  which  nnderlieB  the  pro- 
posal, that  native  officers  should  be 
men  haying  power  and  respon- 
sibility, and  not  men  of  straw- 
feeble  and  powerless  for  good,  and 
always  ready  pnppets  in  the  hands 
of  bold,  designing  sepoys. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
principle  was  actively  enforced  to 
the  best  possible  advantage  by  Lord 
Clive  more  than  a  centnry  ago. 
In  those,  early  days  of  our  rule, 
when  we  had  yet  to  carve  ont  our 
empire,  the  native  officers  possessed 
real  authority  and  were  respected 
accordingly.  But  a  seniority  sys- 
tem, aggravated  by  dangerous  con- 
cessions of  various  kinds,  had  pro- 
duced in  the  days  before  the  Ma- 
tiny  an  effete  body  of  native  officers 
who,  after  thirty  years*  service,  had 
risen  from  the  ranks^a  body  of 
pitiable  old  imbeciles  who  were 
fain  to  be  commanded  by  the 
European  sergeant-majors  of  their 
regiments.  Ignorant  sepoys  thus 
grew  in  process  of  time  into  jeme- 
dars  and  soubahdars;  when  they 
had  lost  all  energy  of  mind  and 
body  they  assumed  the  golden- 
cowrie  necklets;  they  were  pro- 
moted to  positions  of  rank  devoid 
of  authority ;  and,  being  from  long- 
continued  subordination  utterly  de- 
void of  spirit  and  self-reliance, 
they  were  necessarily  destitute  of 
influence,  and  were  even  despised 
by  the  class  of  men  from  whom 
they  had  sprung.  ,  During  the 
great  Mutiny  these  men  were,  as  a 


rule,  thrust  aside,  and  it  was  the 
adventurous  sepoy  or  the  ambitioiu 
sergeant,  men  in  the  prime  of  life, 
who    generally   seized    the   chief 
command.      Li   future,  therefore, 
let  the  native  officers  not  be  trodden 
on  after  that  fashion ;  let  them  be 
a  superior  class  of  men,  who  shonid 
work  their  way  up  wards  pan  j^ottu 
with,  and  on  the  same  conditions  of 
equality  as,  their  English  hrethreD 
in  arms,  and  we  shall  not  lose, 
but  be  considerable  gainers  there- 
by.     GKve  the  spirited  young  Hin- 
doos of  good  birth  and  abOitj  a 
fair  field  and  no  favour;  place tbem 
where  th^  can  climb  the^ladder  of 
promotion,  and  let  them  ihift  for 
themselves — it  will  be  their  o^ 
fault  if  they  do  not  find  their  way 
uppermost.       Let    the   most  dis- 
tinguished among  them  for  gallaDt 
and  faithfdl  service  be  sele<^  to 
fill  dignified  posts  on  the  staff  of 
the   Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
Viceroy. '    And  we  ventnre  to  think 
the  result  would  be  the  production 
of  some  of  the  most  dashing  and 
distinguished  native  officers,  especi- 
ally as   cavalry  leaders,  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.    The  East  has 
ever   been  noted    for   such  men. 
What  has  been  in  the  past  is  still  a 
possibility  of  the  future.    Saladin 
the  Saracen  was  a  foeman  not  nn- 
worthy  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted 
of  England. 

In  the  same  manner  natives  of 
high  character  and  eminent  abi% 
might  be  advanced  to  some  of  the 
most  enviable  ofBces  in  the  Civil 
Service.     The  old  prejudices  and 


>  Since  this  article  was  in  type  it  has  been  announced  that  two  reseldars  of  th^  i^^ 
Bengal  Lancers,  Mahomed  Afsnl  and  Annoop  Sing,  are  now  aocompanying  tlie  Pnfl<^^ 
Wales  to  England  as  native  aides-de-camp.  *  The  flrst-named,*  says  tiiie  special  coin-^ 
spondent  of  the  ThneSf  *  is  of  a  very  good  family,  being  connected  with  the  ^*J|^JJ 
Ciibnl.  He  was  with  Biddulph  in  Yarkund,  and  is  a  very  gallant  fellow.  The^o^ 
served  under  General  Probyn.  He  ;had  five  horses  killed  under  hun,  and  ^^^  ?^ 
wounds.'  Heroin  his  KoyaS.  Highness  has  set  an  admirable  example.  This  is  a  hopenu 
beginning,  and  partly  exemplifies  in  practice  the  views  advocated  in  the  text  ^^ 
be  observed,  however,  that  reseldars  are  not  commissioned  ofilceis,  and  do  not  stm  oq 
an  equality  with  even  the  lowest  grade  of  En^sh  commissioned  offioere  in  nafcivB  legi- 
ments.  A  young  English  comet  or  8ub*lieutenant  who  had  never  been  under  fii*  ▼o^^ 
eonunand  a  veteran  reseldar,  even  if  he  had  highly  distinguished  himself  in  twenty 
engagements. 
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the  argumeniB  worn  ihread-baxe  to 
pTOve  the  reverse  of  this  proposi- 
tion aire  well  known.  Bat  the 
Iragbear  of  native  oorraption  wonld 
diaappear  under  the  strong  light 
whioh  would  be  reflected  upon 
positions  of  high  public  distinction. 
When  associated  with  English 
functionaries  in  the  most  respon* 
sible  offices  of  administration,  na* 
tives  of  the  first  rank  in  birth  and 
ability  would  thoroughly  undeiv 
stand  the  Tnaxim,  Nobletse  Mige, 
No  people  could  be  more  scrupu* 
loualy  careful  of  their  reputations, 
or  moce  sensitive  of  appearances, 
than  the  high-class  natives  of  India. 
But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  are  they 
to  be  aofanitted  to  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice? It  would  be  absurd  to 
establish  competitive  examinations 
for  Hindoos.  The  Viceroy  has 
abundant  opp(»rtunitieB  of  dis- 
covering the  most  suitable  candi* 
dates  for  civil  employment  from 
the  reports  of  his  numerous  agents, 
residents,  and  governors.  All  the 
hopefol  and  promising  young  na- 
tives in  the  country — fine  raw  ma- 
terial for  strengthening  our  political 
adnunistration-^are  growing  up 
under  the  observation  of  our  own 
chief  political  officers ;  and  out  of 
BO  fiur  a  field  for  selection  the  result 
could  hardly  be  altogether  disap* 
pointing.  Anyhow,  it  would  not 
be  a  hazardous  proceeding  to  make 
a  mild  beginning.  Let  the  experi- 
ment be  graduuly  and  even  most 
eantionsly  tried.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood and  generally  known  that 
young  natives  of  talent  belonging 
to  the  ruling  class  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Civil  Service  on 
terms  of  equality  with  our  own  best 
men-^ihat  they  may  commence 
their  oareors  in  the  g^rand  arena 
wiuch  has  produced  our  most  dis- 
tinguished Indian  statesmen,  our 
MaJcolms,  our  Metcalfs,  and  our 
Lawrences:  that  will  be  quite 
enough.  The  spell  would  soon  work 
won£rs.  It  would  be  the  ioaiagu. 
ration  of  anew  era^  full  of  hopeful 


promise  and  bright  xejoicing,  and 
would  take  its  origin  from  the 
happy  period  remarkable  for  the 
auspicious  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  India. 

A  third  and  last  point — ^probably 
the  most  important  of  aU-^remains 
to  be  noticed.  According  to  law 
the  great  landowners  of  Lidia  ate 
now  powerless  to  interfere  for  the 
preservation  of  order,  either  to 
pimish  a  breach  of  the  peace  et 
to  redress  any  wrong  that  may 
be  committed  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  They  cannot  ex- 
ercise the  powers  entrusted  even  to 
a  young  English  *boy'  deputy** 
magistrate.  The  latest  arrived 
civilian,  the  youngest  and  least 
experienced  of  the  competition- 
wallahs,  may  have  magisterial 
control  over  a  district  equal  in 
extent  to  half  an  English  county ; 
and  the  two  or  three  great  native 
landowners  whose  woi^  would  be 
law  among  their  people,  and  to' 
whom  the  whole  of  that  district 
belongs,  have  to  submit  all  their 
differences  to  the  decision  of  the 
youthful  and  oftentimes  the  ignoi^ 
ant  and  inexperienced  stranger.  It 
is  true  that  many  of  these  landlords 
exercise  a  kind  of  feudal  influence 
over  their  tenants  and  retainers, 
and  tiiat  frequently  they  establish 
their  right  to  administer  justice 
among  &em  in  an  informal  manner ; 
but  practically  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
they  are  powerless,  and  it  is  still 
possible  to  travel  for  days  through 
vast  tracts  of  country  wholly  oocu-' 
pied  and  possessed  by  powerful 
landowners,  not  one  of  whom  can 
exercise  the  rights  of  a  deputy  or  of 
a  joint  magistrate. 

Y^y  should  not  our  (Government 
in  In^  entrust  to  these  influential 
natives  the  aathoritv  of  justices  of 
the  peace  ?  Why  should  they  not 
be  invited  to  assist  the  paid  and 
official  magistracy  of  their  several 
districts  in  the  preservation  of  order 
and  in  the  repression  of  crime? 
Why  should  the  men  who  are  most 
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powerful  for  good  be  deliberately 
banxvdd  and  interdicted  from  all  in- 
terference with  civil  government,  • 
unless  indeed  to  make  tnem  power- 
ful for  evil — ^to  drive  them  into  the 
wilderness  of  distrust,  and  compel 
them  to  become  onr  secret  and 
bitter  enemies  instead  of  onr  avowed 
and  steadfast  friends  ?  Are  these 
the  men  whom  we  ought  to  fear  or 
of  whom  we  ought  to  be  jealous ; 
and  if  we  cannot  safely  entrust 
to  them  the  ordinary  magisterial 
powers  which  every  English  gentle- 
man of  landed  estate  may  exercise 
in  his  own  country,  what  opinion 
can  we  entertain  of  the  good-will  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  security  of 
our  hold  npon  the  conntiy  ? 

It  is  needless  to  seek  for  illustra- 
tions of  the  exceeding  folly  and  the 
terrible  mischief  of  such  a  policy 
of  unwise  and  undeserved  mistrust. 
The  history  of  the  great  Mutiny  is 
full  of  them.  Baboo  Kower  Singh 
of  Jugdespore,  who  welcomed  with 
open  arms  the  Dinapore  mutineers, 
who  besieged  the  heroic  little  garri- 
son at  Airah,  and  carried  on  open 
war  for  months  against  our  flying 
columns,  was  one  of  the  men  whom 
our  system  had  politically  excom- 
municated, and  whom  we  gave  over 
to  be  ruled  by  fledgeling  depuiy- 
magistrates.  The  Nawab  of 
Fnrruckabad,  who  hounded  our 
officers  and  their  wives  and  children 
down  the  river  Ganges  from 
Fnttygurh  to  the  slaughter-house, 
at  Cawnpore,  was  another  man  of 
the  same  claas.  It  is  sad  to  think 
what  might  have  been  done  by  such 
men  to  save  the  lives  of  our  people 
in  the  day  of  their  great  trouble, 
had  they  only  desired  to  throw  into 
the  scale  their  influence  for  good  and 
not  for  evil.  But  we  have  now  to 
think  not  what  these  men  became, 
but  what  it  may  be  in  our  power  to 
make  men  of  the  same  claaa  at  the 
present  day. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
these  are  the  people  whom  we  ought 
by  every  means  in  our  power  to 


interest  in  the  preservation  of  order 
and  peace  throughout  tiie  coimtr^. 
Gonndence  woidd  not  be  thrown 
away  upon  them;  and  wherever 
possible  they  should  receive  from 
the  officials  of  the  Govemmeiit 
every  mark  of  honour  and  respect 
Such  is  not  often  the  case  at  present. 
But  the  universal  practice  shoold 
be — ^whereas  it  is  now  the  mdveisal 
exception — that  wherever  honesty 
of  purpose  and  fidelitj  to  tk 
State,  and  a  desire  to  tske  part  in 
public  afiairs,  were  mani^ted  by 
natives .  of  rank  or  by  the  owners 
of  great  estates,  they  should  be  in- 
vito to  assume  the  functions  of 
honorary  magistrates  in  their  own 
districts,  and  to  aid  by  their  in- 
fluence and  presence  whenever 
practicable  the  Givil  Servants  of 
the  Crown. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  awij 
since  Lord  Dalhousie  handed  over 
to  Lord  Ganning  the  government 
of  our  Indian  Empire.  He  left 
India  at  peace— -a  most  delusive 
peace,  it  is  true.  Not  a  clond  as 
big  as  a  man's  hand  vras  anywbere 
to  be  seen  on  the  political  horifon. 
But,  as  the  retiring  Viceroy  said,  no 
one  could  tell  when  that  clond 
might  not  appear  and  rapidlj 
spread  gloom  over  the  whole  skj, 
bringing  with  it  the  destractire 
hurricane  of  war.  Ominous  worda! 
Direst  foreboding  soon  te  be  realised 
beyond  saddest  and  darkest  expecta- 
tions! The  broken-down  stat^man, 
with  intellect  still  bright  and  ener- 
getic, went  home  to  die,  leaving 
behind  him  a  dreaded  name,  but 
only  the  shadow  of  his  greatness. 
The  oppressive  political  stiUneas 
and  stagnation  that  ensaed  fore- 
boded the  coming  sterm.  An  in^ 
definable  sense  of  impending  c»^ 
mity  seemed  present  to  every  nund. 
The  reins  of  power  had  passed  into 
the  nerveless  grasp  of  his  irresolnte 
successor.  Ajnd  with  his  departore 
terminated  for  ever  the  tronHed 
but  brilliant  era  of  annexation. 

A  terrible  revenge  and  a  baptiam 
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of  blood  quickly  followed ;  but  oat 
of  evil  has  come  good.  The  country 
lias  been  regenerated,  and  we  now 
ereiywbeie  see  contentment  and 
prosperity  among  the  people,  and 
confidence  and  loyalty  among  their 
chiefe.  No  cloud  is  on  the  horizon, 
and  hope  and  rejoicing  are  in  every 
heart  Never  haye  the  prospects 
of  peace  seemed  more  reasonably 
assured.  The  Prince's  .visit  ha^ 
illnmined  with  splendid  effect  this 
happy  state  of  affairs,  and  created 
frm  hopes  and  expectations  of  yet 
greater  happiness  to  come  among 
all  classes  of  the  people.  Again 
another  Grovemor-General  has  be- 
fore him  the  glorious  prospect  of 
promg  that  the  victories  of  peace 
are  not  less  renowned  than  those  of 
war.  How  the  promising  harvest 
of  the  future  may  be  reaped,  and 
the  ardent  expectations  of  the 
people  be  legitimately  fulfilled,  I 
have  humbly  endeavoured  to  show. 
The  only  anxious  thought  that  dis- 
turbs the  serenity   of  our  future 


prospects  is  that  we  are  still  too 
widdy  separated  in  feeling  and 
opinion,  and  in  the  ordinary  every- 
day business  of  life,  from  our  Indian 
fellow-subjects.  Probably  for  two 
or  three  generations  to  come  caste 
will  still  succeed,  even  among  the 
upper  ten  thousand  of  the  natives, 
in  keeping  the  two  races  too  much 
apart.  But  it  is  possible  for  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled,  in  the  manner 
here  suggested,  without  actually 
eating  one  another's  salt  at  the 
same  table,  to  acquire  habits  of 
mutual  esteem  and  confidence,  and 
to  cultivate  intimate  personal 
friendship,  to  each  other's  advan- 
tage and  to  the  benefit  of  the  State. 
And  if  this  should  happily  be  the 
result  of  the  Prince's  visit,  the 
Hindoos  may  at  some  far  distant 
future  be  taught  to  look  back  upon 
the  appearance  of  his  Boyal  High- 
ness in  India  as  a  more  auspicious 
event  than  any  Avatar  known  to 
their  mythology. 

W.  Harris. 
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THE    IBISH    CENSUS    OF   1871. 


IT  may  seem  leather  Iftte  to  offer  any 
remarks  on  a  Oenatts  taken  so 
long  sinoe  as  the  year  187 1,  bntat 
was  not  nntil  Febniary  1876  that  the 
Irish  Gensns  Commissioners^  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  their  *  General 
Beport'  of  the  Censms  taken|in  Ire* 
land  in  that  year. 

The  diy  records  of  snoh  -vrorks 
are  uninviting  to  the  general  reader, 
and  but  few  persons  anfe  found  to 
undertake  the  labour  of  their  peru- 
sal ;  and  yet  upon  many  matters  of 
vast  import  to  the  Empire  they 
afford  Bt  most  yaluaUie  amount  of 
information.  With  us,  the  namu 
tiye  recorded  in  their  pages  is  one 
of  steady  progress,  a  progress  vary- 
ing only  in  degree^  but  in  Irela^ 
events  have  not  run  in  so  even  a 
course.  Since  the  first  Census,  Ire- 
land has  passed  through  what  may 
be  designated  as  almost  a  social 
revolution,  a  fact  which  would  of 
itself  be  sufficient  to  give  a  special 
interest  to  the  Census  records  of 
that  country;  but  when  we  con- 
sider the  double  contest  which 
is  unintermittingly  being  fought 
there — ^the  one  a  contest  between 
Imperialism  and  what,  for  lack  of 
a  more  exact  term,  we  must  call 
Nationalism;  the  other  a  contest 
between  the  principles  of  Romanism 
and  those  of  Protestantism  or 
Liberalism — ^then  indeed  the  interest 
is  heightened,  and  we  turn  with 
eagerness  to  the  Census  Commis- 
sioners for  some  light  upon  the 
strife,  and  for  some  information 
which  will  enable  us  to  ascertain 
the  side  to  which  victory  is  in- 
clining. 

The   Irish   Census   is  therefore 


mainly  of  importance  in  its  poUtiaal 
aspect^  and  it  is  from  this  point  of 
view  that  we  propose  to  eaame 
the  materials  which  have  now  been 

§  laced  at  the  disposal  of  the  pablk. 
'o  the  great  body  of  the  w^  the 
tables,  ^  maps,  and  thesiuimiariM, 
we  freely  aocord  the  higked  pnuK^ 
but  as  regards  the  '  B^ct  *  we 
regret  that  wo.  are  by  no  meiDfi 
able  to  speak  so  iEbvoumUy. 

The  variatum  in  the  nimben  of 
the  peculation  is  naturaUj  tiie  first 
matter  to  be  notioed.  In  1S21,  tits 
year  of  the  first  autheDtio  CeossB, 
Ireland  had  6,801,827  xnliibitaDtR. 
Up  to  that  time  the  population  had 
been  steadily  growing  larger.  An 
increase  had  indeed  been  eneoo' 
raged  by  the  poMtical  system  on* 
ginated  in  179:2. 1^  the  Irish.Par- 
Sament,  and  had  been  &ciliiated 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  food 
of  the  people;  and  although  in 
1825  and  1828  measures  were  pasaed 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament  tendmg 
to  correct  the  former  legialalive 
errors,  their  effect  could  at  best  be 
but  slow.  By  1 841,  in  spite  of  emi- 
gration, which  was  already  consi- 
derable, the  population  was  over 
8,1 75,000.  Five  years  later  it  vas 
still  higher,  being,  according  to  the 
best  estimates,  over  8^  millions;  and 
then,  in  1846,  the  crisis  came.  That 
and  the  two  subsequent  years  will 
ever  be  remembered  as  the  darkest 
in  the  modem  history  of  Ireland,  for 
it  was  then  that  the  fearful  visitation 
of  &mine  and  its  attendant  ills  fell 
upon  the  land,  and  millions  were  left 
without  food.  The  sad  detaila  are 
too  familiar  to  need  repetition.  The 
people  streamed  from  the  land  in 
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millions,  setting  their  &.ces  towards 
the  Ear  West,  where  fraitftil  and 
uninhabited  plains  offered  them  a 
safer  and  a  bounteous  sustenance. 
Neyer  before  was  such  an  exodus 
seen.  In  five  years  the  aotoal  de- 
crease in  the  population  was  oom- 
pnted  at  close  upon  two  and  a 
half  million  persons,  whilst  the 
actual  population  had  sunk  in  185 1 
to  six  and  a  half  millions. 

A  movement  which  was  at  first 
recognised  as  affording  the  most 
satisfactory  remedy  for  Uie  unfortu- 
nate circumstances  of  Ireland  soon, 
however,  began  to  be  regarded  with 
dismay,  and  fears  were  expressed 
that  the  country  would  be  depopu- 
lated. The  Census  of  186 1  showed 
that  the  decrease  was  still  going  on; 
and  though  the  &cis  published  were 
not  such  as  to  justify  extreme 
alarm,  still  they  were  not  such  as 
to  show  that  all  fear  was  unfounded. 
Now,  however,  the  case  is  different. 
The  Census  of  18  71  shows,  it  is 
true,  a  further  reduction  in  the 
population,  but  the  rate  of  de- 
crease is  considerably  less.'  The 
population  diminished  in  the  last 
decade  by  386,590,  and  in  1871  was 
5,412,377. 

It  may  then,  we  think,  be  assumed 
fix>ni  the  returns  of  the  Census  of 
187 1 — and  in  this  assumption  we  are 
borne  out  by  events  which  have  oc- 
curred since  that  date — that  the 
violence  of  the  wave  of  Irish  emi- 
gration has  spent  itself — that  the 
waters,  so  to  speak,  of  Ireland  and 
America  have  nearly  found  their 
level.  Already  it  is  observed  that 
the  number  of  persons  emigrating 
is  in  a  great  measure  dependent 
upon  the  state  of  the  labour  market 
in  America ;  and  having  regard  to 
the  state  of  that  market,  and  to  the 
improved  material  prosperity  of 
Ireland,  it  would  appear  that  no 


further  violent  fluctuation  in  the 
population  of  Ireland  is  probable. 
The  state  of  things  which  caused 
it  no  longer  exists,  and  is  not 
likely  to  recur.  Emigration  will, 
of  course,  continue,  but  it  will  be 
more  normal  and  not  of  such  a 
character  as  to  cause  any  fears  as 
to  the  undue  depopulation  of' the 
country. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  views  of 
the  Irish  popular  party,  knows  how 
sore  a  subject  this  one  of  emigration 
has  been  and  is  to  them.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  population  is,  of  course, 
mainly  deplored  by  those  who  wished 
to  ms^e  political  capital  out  of  the 
numbers  of  their  followers.  They 
apparently  considered  it  preferable 
that  the  people  should  remain  in 
poverty  at  home  than  be  in  comfort 
if  not  afl9uence  elsewhere,  and  they 
professed  to  regard  the  largo  popor 
lation  of  Ireland  in  1845  ^  ®^" 
dence  of  great  national  prosperity. 
How,  in  the  fetce  of  the  cooLdition  of 
the  people  in  those  years,  such  a 
view  could  be  maintained,  is  a 
problem  which  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  solve.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  were  living  on  the 
constant  verge  of  starvation.  A 
miserable  cabin,  a  small  piece  of 
ground,  and  a  supply  of  potatoes 
which  under  fibvourable  circum- 
stances gave  them  food  for  the  year, 
was  the  condition  of,  we  do  not  exag- 
gerate when  we  say,  millions.  Fre- 
quent partial  famines  had  over  and 
over  shown  the  perilous  position  in 
which  they  were  placed.  The  final 
assault  proved  it  beyond  all  question. 
It  is  only  quite  recently,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  has  reached  a 
comparatively  satisfactory  state,  and 
this  only  when  amelioration  has 
been  facilitated  by  that  Yerj  reduc- 
tion which  has  been  so  deplored. 


*  The  rate  of  decreftse  between  1851  snd  1861  was  11-50  per  cent.;  between  1861 
•nd  1871  it  was  6*67  per  cent. 
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It  is  snfficientlj  obvious  that  had 
that  reduction  not  taken  place, 
wages  wonld  have  been  lower  than 
they  are  now,  the  competition  for 
land  keener,  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  people  pro- 
portionately retarded.  A  diminution 
of  the  population  was,  in  &ct,  abso- 
lutely necessary  before  any  ezten- 
siye  improvement  could  take  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  people;  and 
it  appears  to  us  quite  clear  that 
the  ultimate  prosperity  of  Ireland 
was  to  be  attained  with  greater 
rapidity  by  this  than  by  any  other 
course. 

The  secret  of  the  regret  of  the 
Irish  popular  party  in  this  matter 
was  to  be  found  in  the  &ct  that  the 
emigration  of  such  numbers — espe- 
cially since  they  belonged  almost 
«11  to  one  side — effectually  deter- 
mined the  ultimate  results  of  the 
contest  between  Imperialism  and 
Nationalism ;  and  it  is  evident  now 
that,  eveuif  emigpitition  were  to  cease 
Acting  powerfuUy  in  this  direction, 
there  are  at  present  other  forces  at 
work,  which  in  a  more  gradual, 
though  in  a  not  less  ultimately  de- 
•cisive  way,  will  bring  about  the 
triumph  of  Imperialism.  Amongst 
these  forces  is  one  noticed  by  the 
Commissioners.  Speaking  on  facts 
which  they  had  ascertained,  they 
«iy: 

No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
large  and  sustained  increase  from  decade 
to  decade  in  the  several  non-native  ele- 
ments in  the  population.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  large  numbers  of  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  find  advantage  in  the  tranrfer 
of  their  residence  as  well  as  of  their  capital 
and  industry  to  Ireland. 

It  would  have  been  better  if  the 
Commissioners  had  confined  their 
observations  to  facts  collected  by 
themselves ;  but  in  the  earlier  part 
of  their  Eeport  (p.  8)  they  offer 
some  remarks  upon  the  race  ele- 
menta  of  the  Irish  population,  a 
branch  of  the  subject  highly  inte- 
resting in  its  way,   but  not  one 


upon  which  they  had  ascertained 
anything  new. 
They  say: 

We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  conclnnon 
that  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  inhabit&ntB 
of  Ulster  are  of  Scottish  and  English 
origin,  the  Scottish  element  largely  pn- 
dominating;  while  the  other  or  BoDan 
Catholic  moietv  may,  we  think,  be  re- 
garded as  mainlj,  nay,  almost  univenallj, 
Celtic.  Taking  the  people  by  proviooes. 
we  may  treat  the  inhabitants  of  Lebiter 
as  a  mixed  race,  more  largely  qnalified  br 
English,  Scandinavian,  and  even  Flemi^ 
elements  upon  the  sea-board,  and  shsdiog 
off  into  purer  Celts  as  they  go  farther  in- 
land. The  same  observations  are  appli- 
cable, though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the 
Munster  sea-board  and  the  intenor  of 
Munster;  but  the  population  of  the  aouth- 
em  province  may  be  regarded  on  the  whole 
as  substantially  Celtic  Of  Goanugbt, 
the  proprietary  is,  no  doubts  largely  Eoglish 
in  origin  without  distinction  of  religioD. 
but  the  ethnical  basis  is  as  truly  Celtic 
now  as  at  any  period  within  the  c^goi- 
sance  of  history. — ^Pp.  8, 9. 

We  cannot  bnt  think  the  Com- 
missioners in  their  evident  aiudeij 
(we  say  *  evident,'  for  it  is  elsewbere 
displayed)  to  give  a  specially  Irisli 
aspect  to  the  Census,  have  over- 
estimated considerably  the  Celtic 
portion  of  the  population,  or  perhaps 
we  ought  to  say  have  under- 
estimated the  admixture  which  the 
population  received  from  British 
sources.  In  1 6  7  2  the  population  was 
estimated  by  Sir  William  Petty  as 
low  as  1,100,000.  Of  that  number, 
almost,  if  not  quite,  one-third  were 
English  or  Scotch.  A  migration 
at  times  large,  at  times  small,  but 
always  constant,  and  becoming 
larger  as  the  means  of  travelling 
were  developed,  has  been  going  on 
from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland  for 
centuries.  That  a  large  infusion 
of  English  blood  was  constantly 
taking  place  is  too  plain  a  conse- 
quence to  be  questioned.  It  is 
indeed  evident  in  the  appearance 
of  the  people  themselves,  many  of 
whom  are  far  removed  from  the 
true  Celtic  type  now  existing  only 
in  the  extreme  west.     We  are  qnite 
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willing  to  admit  that  the  races 
did  not  amalgamate  as  freely  as 
might  be  expected,  but  it  is  against 
all  reason  and  experience  to  sup- 
pose that  no  connections  were 
formed  between  them ;  and  yet  it 
ia  only  npon  this  absurd  hypothesis 
that  the  conclusion  could  be  ad- 
vanced that  the  Roman  Catholic 
moiety  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster 
are  *  iJmost  universally '  Celts.  It 
is,  further,  a  very  gross  fallacy  to 
class  all  Bioman  Catholics  as  Celts. 
The  truth  is  that  no  such  sharp  lines 
can  be  marked  out,  and  such  lines  as 
there  are  become  each  day  fainter. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
stru^le  between  the  races  is 
actuaUy  over,  but  we  do  say  that 
it  is  nearing  a  close,  and  that 
it  can  have  but  one  conclusion. 
The  greater  facilities  of  communi- 
cation, and  the  now  constant  inter- 
course between  the  countries,  the 
assimilation  of  modes  of  life  and 
of  laws,  all  tend  to  obliterate  the 
distinctions  of  fsuoQ ;  and  though 
the  time  is  still  distant  when  an 
examination  of  the  race  elements 
of  the  population  of  Ireland  will 
be  about  as  practically  useful  as 
such  an  examination  of  the  popu- 
lation of  England  would  now  be, 
its  arrival  is  not  the  less  certain. 

The  struggle  between  the  lan- 
guages— Celtic  and  English — ^is  to 
a  certain  extent  a  type  of  that 
between  the  races ;  and  the  ultimate 
success  of  'Nationalism'  against 
'Imperialism'  is— all  things  con- 
sidered— about  as  probable  as  the 
ultimate  prevalence  of  the  Celtic 
language. 

In  1851,  the  first  year  in  which 
a  recoind  is  given  of  the  Irish- 
speaking  population,  1,524,286  per- 
sons (or  23*3  per  cent.)  were  re- 
tamed  as  able  to  speak  Irish,  and 
of  these  there  were  319,602  who 
ooald  speak  Iiish  only.  The  next 
Census  showed  a  considerable  falling 
oflf.  In  1861  there  were  1,105,536 
persons    who   spoke  English  and 


Irish,  and  of  these  163,275  spoke 
Irish  only.  In  187 1  the  numbers  had 
further  decreased,  817,875  spoke 
English  and  Irish,  of  which  nxmiber 
io3>S62  spoke  Irish  only.  It  would 
appear,  then,  that  the  Irish  language 
is  fast  dyin^  out.  There  is,  inde^, 
nothing  to  induce  its  continuance, 
whilst  there  is  much  to  discourage  it. 
There  is  no  modem  Irish  literature — 
as  there  is  Welsh — to  fix  and  per- 
petuate it,  whilst  to  know  Irish 
only  is  a  serious  disadvantage.  A 
very  small  number  of  children  jiow 
speak  it,  and  it  is  probable  that,, 
except  in  some  of  the  most  in- 
accessible districts  of  Ireland,  Irish 
as  a  spoken  language  will  die  out 
with  the  present  generation. 

Having  thus  noticed  what  somo 
will  think  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  Census,  we  may  proceed 
to  enquire  as  to  some  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  dis- 
tribution and  condition  of  the* 
people. 

Far  apart  as  at  first  sight  the  cause^ 
and  effect  may  appear,  it  is  indubit* 
able  that  to  free  trade  must  be  in  the 
main  attributed  those  changes  which 
have  effected  such  amarked alteration 
in  the  state  of  Ireland.  The  adoption 
of  that  policy  gave  a  new  direction 
to  the  agricultural  producing  powers 
of  the  country,  and  let  them  fall 
from  an  artificial  into  a  naturaT 
channel.  The  transition  from  a 
corn-producing  system  of  agricul- 
ture to  a  cattie-producing  one 
resulted  in  the  consolidation  or 
farms  and  in  the  reduction  of  the 
rural  population — ^the  new  system 
standing  less  in  need  of  a  large^ 
agricultural  population  than  the 
former.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
people  resolutely  and  sternly  set 
themselves  against  the  change,  try- 
ing  to  bolster  up  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  things  no  longer  possible 
under  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  times;  but  the  force  of  self- 
interest — a  self-interest  evinced  not,, 
as  Irish  agitators  would  have  us 
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belaerei  by  the  hnded  proprietaiy 
akuCie,  bat  hj  the  fnTsofsra  aJso^-iras 
too  powerfitil  to  be  diTerted  from  its 
porpose. 

Unf orttmately  the  GensoB  reeorda 
of  1 84 1  do  not  give  enough  inform 
mation  for  ns  to  trace  in  full  the 
effeots  of  the  revoliition,  so  far  as 
they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  number 
and  sizes  of  farms.  They  enable 
ns,  however,  to  form  a  sufficiently 
definite  idea  on  the  subject,  as  the 
following  table  will  show: 

1841         1871 
Farms  over  i  acre,  and 

under  5  acres  .  .  310,436  74^809 
Over  5  acres,  and  under 

IS  acres  .  .  .  252,799  171,383 
Over  15  acres,  and  under 

30  acres  .  .  .  79.342  138,647 
Orer  30  acres       .        .    48,625     159,303 

In  addition  to  this,  the  returns 
give  some  interesting  information  as 
to  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  live  stock,  which  shows  plainly 
the  direction  that  the  agricultural 
producing  powers  of  the  country 
have  taken. 

In, 1 84 1  a  scale  of  value  of  live 
stock  was  fixed  in  accordance  with 
the  opinions  of  several  experienced 
agriculturists.  A  horse  or  mule 
was  valued  at  SL,  asses  at  iZ., 
cattle  at  62.  109.,  sheep  at  iL  59., 
poultry  at  6e2.,  and  in  that  year  all 
the  live  stock  was  enumerated  and 
their  total  value  given  as  2 1 ,  i  o5,oooL 
Each  succeeding  decade  showed  a 
considerable  increase,  and  in  187 1 
the  live  stock  had  so  increased 
in  numbers  as  to  be  valued  at 
37i5iSj00o2.,  a  figure  which  we  need 
scarcely  say  is  fe.r  from  representing 
the  actual  increase  in  value  which 
has  taken  place. 

So  £iftr,  then,  as  regards  the  agri- 
cultural  condition  of  the  country, 
the  Census  of  1871  shows  that 
things  are  continuing  in  the  direc- 
tion that  was  so  apparent  in  1861 ; 
the  preference  for  larger  farms  is 
still  observable,  and  the  agricultu- 
ral energies  of  the  country  are  still 
directed  to  the  production  of  live 


stock.  Whether  these  csrciuii' 
stances  are  proofs  of  the  progress  of 
the  country  is  hotly  disputed  in 
Ireland:  the  agriculturists  them- 
selves, however,  are  the  best  judges 
in  the  matter;  no  constraint  wlut> 
ever  is  put  on  them,  and  it  maj 
safely  be  concluded  that  they  would 
not  continue  in  the  couise  tb^aro 
taking  if  they  did  not  find  it  advtta* 
tageous. 

The  population  of  Ireland  hsTing 
been  ahnost  wholly  an  agriciiltnnl 
one,  the  decrease  which  took  place 
consequent  upon  the  famine  vas  of 
course  in  the  main  in  the  agricn]- 
tural  portion  of  it,  though  it  vas 
to  a  certain  extent  perceptible  ia 
the  civic  population.  Now,  how- 
ever, though  the  agricultural  ^u- 
lation  is  still  diminishing,  the  civic 
population  is  somewhat  increasing; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
priooipal  places  that  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  decade  are  towos 
which  are  becoming  the  highways 
of  the  trade  of  #he  country,  and 
where  manufacturing  indostiy  is 
growing  and  prospering. 

The  only  information  which  the 
Census  affords  as  regards  the  physi- 
cal comfort  of  the  people  is  as  to 
their  house  accommodation ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  houses  of  a  connky 
are  an  index  to  the  condition  of  its 
inhabitants,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to 
find  a  considerable  improvement 
recorded.  In  1821  the  Censos 
Commissioners  stated  that  there 
were  1,142,602  inhabited  houses. 
Subsequent  Commissioners  found, 
however,  that  the  mere  number  was 
of  very  little  use,  and  so  in  1841 
the  houses  were  classified.  In  the 
fourth  orlowest  class  were  comprised 
all  mud  cabins,  having  only  one 
room ;  in  the  third  class  a  better 
description  of  cottage,  still  boilt  of 
mud,  but  varying  from  two  to  four 
rooms  and  windows ;  in  the  second  a 
good  farmhouse,  or  in  towns  a  house 
in  a  small  street  having  firom  five  to 
nine  windows ;  and  in  the  first  class 
all  houses  of  a  better  description. 
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Tbe   following  table    bIiows    the 
chsnges  that  have  taken  place  in  the 

thirty,  years : 

1841        1871 
.    40,080     60^83 
.  264,184    381,114 


sod  „ 


533»297 
•  491.278 


363.042 
156,741 


And  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
avenge  nxaoher  of  a  family  in  Ire* 
land  ifi  ^re^  we  at  once  see  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  population 
liaB  impioved  its  condition  in  this 
important  respect. 

The  occupations  of  the  people 
natoially  form  an  important  part  of 
the  Censtffi,  but  for  obvious  reasons 
the  results  are  not  so  tangible  as  in 
other  sabjects.      The  diMsificatioii 
of  occupations  has  been  frequently 
changed,  and  no  extended  or  ac* 
coraie  comparisons   are    therefore 
porable.  Furthermore^  the  inherent 
difficnlties  of  classification  and  the 
obtaining  of  conect  information  are 
80  great  as  to  prevent  our  attaching 
nnch  value    to   the    infonnation 
when  at  last  it  has  been  ascertained. 
A  very  large  portion  of  the  Census 
retains  are  given  up  to  this  branch 
of  the  subject ;  but  from  the  neces* 
sanly  inconclusive  nature  of    the 
information  obtained,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  result  is  a  sufficient 
i^ecompense    for    the    labour   be- 
stowed. 

Dealing  as  we  are  with  the  Census 
more  £pom  the  political  than  the 
social  point  of  view,  we  shall  not 
enter  on  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, nor  have  we  space  to  ad- 
vert to  what  may  be  called  the 
ciuiosities  of  the  Census.  Strange 
facte  ajre  to  be  found  as  regards  l£e 
^g^  of  the  people,  and  their 
marriages.  .Much  information  is 
^^en  also  as  regards  their  in- 
firmities and  their  misfortunes ;  the 
deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  the  mad 
-^all  of  these  are  numbered  and  set 
down,  and  their  increase  or  decrease 
recorded.  We  will  proceed  at  once 
to  a  more  important  part — ^namely, 
^t  connected  with  the    religion 


and  education  of  the  people— a  part 
which  is  very  interesting,  but  &om 
want  of  some  supplemental  in- 
formation not  &lling  within  the 
province  of  the  Census  Commis- 
sioners, not  so  valuable  as  it  other- 
wise would  be. 

The  first  approximately  accurate 
enumeration  of  the  people,  accord- 
ing :  to  their  religious  belief,  was 
made  in  1834,  and  the  result  was 
as  follows : 

Members  of  the  EBtablished 

Ghuich  ....  853,160 

Freebyterians             .        .  643,058 

Protestant  Dissenters         .  21,822 


Boman  Cathdic . 


1,518,040 
6,436,060 


7,954,100 

No  very  great  degree  of  con- 
fidence is  to  be  placed  in  the 
accuracy  of  these  figures,  and  it  was 
not  until  1861  that  the  first  really 
accurate  account  was  obtained. 
There  were  in  that  year ; 

Homan  Catholics 
Established  Church   . 
Protestant  Dissenters 


4.505*265 
693,357 
581,154 


And     now     we     have     another 
accurate     account.      The     figures 
are: 
Boman  Catholics       .        .  4*150,867 
Established  Church   .        .      667,998 
Protestant  Dissenters         .      566,000 

And  the  changes  are  thus  summed 
up  by  the  Commissioners : 

In  each  of  the  three  great  Churches, 
"Roman  Catholic,  Episcopal  Protestant,  and 
Presbyterian,  there  has  been  an  absolute 
decrease  for  the  whole  oountxy,  between 
1861  and  1871  of  354,398  Boman  Catho- 
lics, 25,359  Episcopal  Protestants,  and 
25,643  Presbyterians.  In  virtue  of  its 
greater  proportionate  losses,  the  Boman 
Catholic  population  has  declined  during 
the  decade  I  per  cent  The  Protestant 
Episcopalian  population,  in  virtue  of  its 
more  moderate  losses,  has  advanced  '4  per 
cent.,  and  the  Presbyterian  '2  per  cent. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  both 
the  absolute  and  relative  numbers 
of  the  various  denominations  within 
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the  decade,  whilst  it  is  equally 
manifest,  tHongli  not  quite  so  capa- 
ble of  proof,  that  a  very  decided 
one  has  taken  place  since  1845 — 
the  proportion  of  Boman  Catholics 
to  Protestants  in  Treland  is  now 
not  quite  so  mnch  as  f  oar  to  one. 
Although  this  alteration  in  the  de- 
cade is  thus  faithfully  recorded,  we 
have nomeansof  ascertaining  exactly 
how  the  changes  have  been  effected, 
or  whether  any  change  is  taking  place 
in  the  religions  convictions  of  the 
people.  The  Censns  Commissioners 
consider  that  the  decline  of  the 
population  in  each  of  the  great 
Churches' has  been  in  the  ratio  of 
the  element  which  each  contained 
of  poor  and  struggling  members ; 
and  their  conclusion  is,  no  doubt, 
in  the  main  correct.  The  emigra- 
tian  returns  could  settle  the  point 
if  they  gave  the  religion  of  the 
emigrants,  which  they,  unfortu- 
nately, do  not.  It  may  howeyer, 
we  think,  be  concluded  that  no 
religious  movement  of  any  im- 
portance has  taken  place.  What- 
ever the  reason,  it  appears  almost 
as  if  the  days  have  passed  when 
any  rapid  change  of  religion  on  an 
extended  scale  is  probable.  Cer- 
tain it  is,' with  us  at  least,  that  the 
days  have  passed  when  efforts  are 
made  to  alter  the  religion  of  the 
people  by  legislation.  The  matter 
has,  in  fact,  passed  out  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  into  the  hands  of 
the  rival  sects  themselves. 

The  Census  Commissioners  shoxQd 
have  confined  themselves  as  closely 
as  possible  to  facts  they  had  ascer- 
tained. Had  they  done  so  they 
would  not  have  laid  themselves  open 
to  the  charge  of  partisanship.  We 
may  quote  the  two  following  pas- 
sages, which  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  effort  to  excite  sym- 
pathy in  behalf  of  one  class  of  the 
popmation  of  Ireland  as  against  the 
other.     The^  say: 

'When  we  have  regard  to  the  fact  that 
historical  caasee,  which  it  is  outside  our 
proTince  to  discnss,  have  placed  one  sec- 


tion, and  that  the  laxgeit,  of  th»  popoUtbii 
at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  the  othsn- 
that  the  same  causes  aocnmolated  infaTon 
of  one  other  section  all  posnble  adTtntagn 
of  property,  position,  and  employment  vp 
to  a  date  ahnoet  witlUn  memoiy,  dee.  &«. 

And  further  on  they  say : 

Thus,  the  Boman  Catholic  Choich, 
which,  without  relation  to  the  impoveriili* 
ment  of  its  adherents  by  State  policy 
through  confiscation  of  property,  nm  ex- 
elusion  fiom  office,  professions,  and  tadas, 
&c  &c. 

Passages  such  as  these  ore  seriooB 
blemishes  in  the  work,  giving  it,  as 
they  undoubtedly  do,  a  strong  par- 
tisan tinge.  They  should  We 
found  no  place  in  a  State  documoit, 
which,  from  its  very  natnie^  should 
be  an  uncoloured  statement  of  &cts ; 
and  the  Census  Gommissionjers  ap- 
pear to  us  to  have  exceeded  the 
limits  of  their  duty  in  adverting 
to  matters  not  within  their  cogni- 
sance. 

Blamable,  however,  as  are  lihese 
passages,  when  we  come  to  the 
subject  of  Education  we  find  others 
more  strongly  to  be  oondemnei 
In  the  matter  of  primsay  ednca- 
tion  their  remarks  are  &ir  enough, 
and  the  facts  recorded  are  inte- 
resting. The  system  of  Nationsl 
Education,  which  was  inangnrated 
in  1831  by  Lord  Derby,  appean  to 
be  bearing  fruit,  and  t&e  Conunis^ 
sioners 

feel  pemnaded  that  Ireland  is  on  as  inooth 
a  road  perhaps  to  the  redaction  of  illitencj 
within  the  narrowest  attainable  coopasB,  u 
most  countries  in  Christendom. 

In  1841,  of  every  100  inhabit- 
ants 53  were  illiterate;  in  1S51 
the  percentage  had  dropped  to  47 ; 
in  1861  it  was  reduced  to  39 ;  and 
in  1871  it  had  fallen  to  $$.  The 
decrease  of  illiteracy,  however,  is 
not  a  satisfactory  way  of  proTing 
the  advance  in  education,  as  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  the  poorer 
population ;  but  other  figures  show 
that  the  advance  has  beenaieslon^- 
During  the  decade  the  nuinber  oi 
those  able  to  read  and  write  has 
increased  8  per  cent ;  and  oat  of 
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a  population  of  5,400,000  persons, 
640,000  are  nnder  instruction. 

These  results  are  undoubtedly 
good  so  &r  as  they  go,  and  speak 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  present 
system  of  national  education  in 
Ireland. 

The  Commissioners  do  not,  how- 
eyer,  give  so  favourable  an  account 
of  the  progress  of  higher  education. 
They  say : 

TlDder  the  head  of  superior  instruction — 
a  term  which,  according  to  old  Census 
usage,  comprises  all  teaching  not  strictly 
elementaiy — the  moTement,  which  un- 
happily we  are  unable  to  call  progress, 
between  1861  and  1871  is,  upon  the  whole, 
the  reverse  of  gratifying. — P.  162. 

23*385  received  'superior'  in- 
straction  in  1861 ;  in  187 1  the 
number  was  24,170. 

Having  stated  this  fact,  the  Com- 
missioners say, '  Commentary  would 
almost  weaken  the  emphasis  of 
figures  such  as  these,'  and  then  they 
b^gin  an  assault  all  along  the  line 
upon  the  present  system  of  superior 
instruction  in  Ireland.  No  pains 
are  taken  to  conceal  a  bitter  animus 
against  the  State  universities  and 
against  the  endowed  schools;  no 
opportunity  is  lost  of  soliciting 
favour  in  behalf  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  institutions.  We  have  not 
space  for  many  extracts.  Referring 
to  this  increase  of  785  they  say : 

It  exhibits  all  that  has  to  be  registered 
for  two  State  universities  lavishly  en- 
dowed; for  an  establishment' which  without 
State  recognition  administers  university 
instruction,  and  is  generously  supported  by 
a  voluntary  tax;  for  schools  of  royal 
foundation,  having  a  more  than  respectable 
ineome  from  endowment  and  from  fees ; 
for  private  collogee  and  schools  whose  bare 
existence  is  a  proof  of  energy  and  sacri- 
fice ;  and  for  individual  efforts  whose  strain 
is  b^nd  the  reach  of  any  test  that  can  be 
apphed  to  it  by  us.— P.  163. 

And  then,  when  they  proceed  to 
analyse  the  figures  with  reference 
to  the  religious  elements  of  the 
population,  they  say : 


This  increase  (of  335  in  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  receiving  superior  instme- 
tion)  is  confessedly  a  slender  contribution 
from  a  population  comprising  more  than 
4,000,000;  but,  if  we  take  into  account 
that,  as  regards  intermediate  education,  the 
Boman  Catholics  are  absolutely  destitute 
of  State  provision,  and  that,  as  regards 
university  teaching*  a  great  minority  of 
their  number  hold  themselves  debarred 
from  the  advantages  of  university  instruc- 
tion as  administered  by  the  State,  some 
credit  will  perhaps  be  thought  due  to  the 
Roman  Catiiolics. 

The  number  of  Protestant  Epi- 
scopalians receiving  superior  in- 
struction  has  decreased  269. 

Surely  this  is  a  remarkable  fact.  Up  to 
within  a  very  recent  period  university  in- 
struction existed  in  the  national  university 
for  their  almost  exclusive  advantage,  and 
in  the  Queen's  University  they  had,  as  they 
still  have,  an  establishment  from  the 
benefit  of  whose  teaching  they  are  shut 
out  by  no  conscientious  scruples ;  while  in 
the  domain  of  intermediate  instruction  they 
still  possess  the  absolute  monopoly  of  State 
endowment,  which  has  been  theirs  for  close 
upon  two  centuries. — P.  165. 

The  number  of  non-Episcojpal 
Protestants  receiving  superior  m- 
struction  shows  the  largest  in- 
crease  (719).  Still,  say  the  Com- 
missioners : 

It  is  evident,  upon  the  whole,  that  the 
progress  of  higher  instruction  in  Ireland  is 
painfully  slow,  and  that  something  must 
be  done  to  stimulate  it. 

It  is  not  our  intention  at  present 
to  enter  on  any  discussion  of  the 
education  question,  but  it  is  not  the 
less  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
conclusions  of  the  Commissioners 
are  based  on  imperfect  materials.. 
Any  figures  bearing  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  people  of  Ireland  in^ 
higher  education  must  be  incom- 
plete, from  the  fact  that  very  large 
numbers  of  Irishmen  resort  to 
England  for  their  education,  of 
which  numbers  the  Commissioners 
have  no  possible  cognisance.  Any 
one  with  any  knowledge  of  Ireland 
knows  that  the  majority  of  peoplo 
who     can     afford    to    send    their 
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children  to  England  for  their 
education  prefer  to  do  so.  In  the 
presence  of  this  fEMst,  and  in  ig- 
norance of  the  nnmbers,  the  Com- 
missioners were  not  justified  in 
yentoring  on  such  conclusions. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
subject  of  higher  education  in  Ire- 
land will  again  soon  be  agitated, 
and  these  passages  of  the  Census 
Commissioners  may  be  quoted  as 
of  considerable  weight;  we  have 
therefore  thought  it  but  right 
to  show  that  in  this  matter  their 
statements  are  valueless.  How  far 
the  Commissioners  are  justified  in 
perverting  an  important  State 
document  of  such  a  character  as 
the  Census  into  the  medium  of  a 
partisan  attack  upon  existing  in- 
stitutions we  leave  it  to  others  to 
decide.  We  will  only  say  that  a 
very  careful  perusal  of  their  Report 
suggests  at  once  very  grave  con- 
siderations as  to  the  propriety  of 
leaving  them  on  future  occasions 
that  freedom  which,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  in  the  present  case  has  been  to 
no  small  extent  abused. 

We  must,  however,  hasten  to  a 
<5onclusion.  The  work,  with  its 
good  points  and  with  its  bad,  is 
now  unalterable,  and  in  spite  of 
these  latter,  we  hope  it  will  receive 
the  attention  it  merits.  Mainly, 
however,  is  the  study  of  the  details 
to  be  desired,  for  these  details 
bring  home  very  closely  to  each 
•district  the  state  of  the  people 
living  therein.  Great  benefits 
might  result  if  those  who  have 
an  interest  in  the  state  of  Ireland 
would  inform  themselves  as  regards 
their  own  neighbourhoods,  and  if 
they  would  endeavour  to  remove  the 
evils  now  so  clearly  brought  to  view. 
Much  we  find  tluit  is  satisfactory, 
but  there  are  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  work  which  are  not  only 
eminently  unsatisfactory,  but  which 
should  afford  the  highest  stimulus 
to  any  individual,  party,  or  Gbvem- 
ment,  having  at  heart  the  interests 
of  Ireland  and  the  interests  of  her 


people.  What  a  fact  to  know  tbat 
one-third  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land are  illiterate !  WUlst  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  and  priests  are 
fighting  over  the  education  system 
40  per  cent,  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
population  are  ilHterate;  whilst 
Protestant  Episcopalians  are  wrang- 
ling as  to  whether  they  will  sapport 
the  national  system  or  not,  over  14 
per  cent,  of  them  are  illiterate;  of  the 
Presbyterians  nearly  10  per  ceni 
are  illiterate. 

Look,  too,  at  the  housing  of  the 
people,  whether  in  the  towns  or  in 
country — ^in  how  many  cases  are 
the  dwellings  utterly  unfit  for 
human  beings.  Surely  here,  too, 
something  might  be  done  in  the 
way  of  improvement.  What  is 
in  the  power  of  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment in  the  way  of  remedying 
these  evils  will,  we  are  convinced, 
be  readily  done;  but  the  duty 
lies  mainly  with  those  having  au- 
thority in  the  localities,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  are  best  qnali- 
fied  by  local  knowledge  to  per- 
form it. 

These  are  matters  which  inti- 
mately afiect  the  people,  and  which 
are  more  or  less  within  the  scope 
of  legislation  and  personal  energy 
to  remedy ;  but  that  their  considera- 
tion may  not  cause  ns  to  forget  the 
more  general  purport  of  the  infor- 
mation which  has  been  added  to 
our  former  knowledge,  and  which 
relates  to  what  lies  almost  out  of  the 
reach  of  legislation,  we  will  turn  for 
a  moment,  and  in  conclusion,  toview 
the  history  of  Ireland  (as  written  in 
the  Census  returns)  over  a  longer 
period  than  has  been  done  in  the 
present  Report.  That  history  may 
be  likened  to  the  course  of  a  river 
which,  taking  its  rise  high  in  the 
mountains,  has  been  rushing  tn- 
multuously  through  rocky  gorg«, 
dashing  and  foaming  in  anger  in 
its  course,  bending  now  in  one 
direction,  now  in  another,  w^ 
baffling  conjecture  as  to  whitiier  it 
was  flowing.    Suddenly,  however, 
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some  great  cliff  diverts  its  waters, 
and  henceforward  its  coarse  is 
obvious.  Even  now  as  we  follow 
it,  the  scene  is  rapidly  changing 
its  diaracter,  the  distincUve  features 
of  the  former  landscape  are  fading 
into  the  distance,  and  soon,  as  it 
has  been  so  eloqnentlj  expressed  in 
a  parallel  case,  the  river 

'vill  haTo  glided  down  into  the  plain  to 
the  meetiDg  of  the  waters  from  -vAiichy^s 
from  a  new  fountain,  the  united  fortunes  of 
Great  Britain  (and  Ireland)  will  flow  on  to 
their  unknown  destiny. 

The  legislative  nnion  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  centnrj  old.  The 
absolute  union  of  the  two  conntries 
has  not  vet  taken  place,  but 
it  is,  in  fact,  being  rapidly  ap- 
proached :  everything  is  tendmg  in 
that  direction,  and  though  legisla- 
tioQ  lags  behind,  perpetuating,  and 
at  times  creating  anew,  distinctions 
which  are  as  unnecessary  as  they 


are  pernicious,  there  are  great 
social,  commercial,  and  moral  forces 
at  work,  which  with  irresistible 
strength  are  impelling  the  countries 
towards  the  long-desired  consum- 
mation. There  are  those  who 
from  perverted  views  still  wish  to 
keep  the  two  countries  apart,  but 
all  their  efforts  show  only  more 
clearly  the  feebleness  of  their 
powers  and  the  hopelessness  of 
their  task.  A  more  correct  publio 
opinion  has  latterly  come  to  be 
formed  upon  Irish  questions.  It  is 
clear  now  to  all  who  are  not  blinded 
by  ecclesiastical  fanaticism  or  so- 
called  national,  enthusiasm  that  the 
future  prosperity  of  Ireland,  mate- 
rial and  political,  lies  in  her  union 
with  Gb*eat  Britain,  and  it  is,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  becoming  ever 
clearer  that  the  desired  result  will 
in  process  of  time  be  actually 
attained. 
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IN  ARDEN. 


Where  nightingales  in  Arden  sit  and  sing 
Amongst  the  dew-impearled  flowers. 

Drayton, 

THE  inflnence  of  tbe  old  romances 
npon  the  mind  and  work  of 
Shakespeare  has  received  bnt  little 
attention  from  the  commentators, 
who  in  their  wrangles  over  the 
letter  of  the  text  have  too  often  lost 
sight  of  that  subtler  criticism  of  the 
spirit  which  is  alone  homage  worthy 
of  the  greatest  of  poets.  It  would 
be  possible,  we  think,  to  demon- 
strate that  he  was  a  diligent  reader 
and  warm  admirer  of  this  kind 
of  literature,  and  that  some  of  his 
brightest  conceptions  owe  a  portion 
of  their  grace  and  beauty  to  this 
circumstance.  The  genius  of  Shake- 
speare, like  that  of  his  great  compeer, 
was  certainly  nourished  upon  the 
grand  old  fictions  of  the  Middle 


of  what  resounds 

In  fables  or  romance  of  Uther's  son, 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights, 
And  all  who  since,  baptiz'd  or  infldel, 
Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban, 
Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afric  shore, 
When  Charlemain  with  aU  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabbia. 

The  *  story  of  Troy  divine '  which 
seems  to  have  possessed  an  especial 
fascination  for  that  glorious  imagi- 
nation, was  manifestly  derived  from 
Le  Pebre's  romance,  rather  than 
from  more  classical  sources.  Traces 
of  the  influences  of  Perceforest 
may  be  found  in  Oymheline  and 
Lear,  and  of  Amadis  in  the  Winter's 
Tale.  Bevis  also  is  quoted  in  Lear^ 
and  Cceur  de  Lion  in  King  John. 
In  like  manner,  we  think  that  As 
You  Like  It  presents  a  savour  of  the 
Paladin  romances.  In  this  delight- 
ful pastoral,  Shakespeare  has  fol- 
lowed very  closely  his  original, 
the  Euphues  Golden  Legacy  of 
Lodge,    but  he  has  changed   the 


names  of  all  the  principal  characters 
except  that  of  the  heroine  Bo6almi 
In  Lodge's  novel  the  three  breibren 
are  Saladyine,  Femandine,  and  Ros- 
ader,  sons  of  Sir  John  de  Bordeaaz. 
Shakespeare  has  transformed  tliese 
into    Oliver,   Jaques,  Orlando,  and 
Sir  Eowland  do  Bois,  all  names 
intimately  connected  with  the  Char- 
lemagne   cycle,  and  therefore  ap- 
propriate to  a  drama  in  which  the 
scenes  were  laid  in  the  Ardennes, 
while  the  names  of  Lodge  btd  no 
association  with  it.      Some  tlor^s 
of  the  romance  are  also  woven  into 
the  plav.       The  wrestling  match 
before  the  Duke  reads  like  a  faint 
adumbration  of  the  famoasjonstj 
of  Charlemagne  which  are  bo  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  story  of 
Orlando  and  Angelica.     The  in- 
cident   of   Orlando's    interrupting 
the  forest  banquet  to  demand  food 
for  his    starving  follower  is  evi- 
detatly  founded  upon  the  scene  of 
the   romance,    in    which  Orlando, 
then  in    the    days    of  his  yonth 
and  poverty,  steals  meat  from  the 
table  of  the  Emperor  to  supply  the 
want  of  his  mother.      The  song 
also  which  Touchstone  appHea  to 
Sir  Oliver  Martext  — 

O  sweet  Oliver  I 
0  brave  Oliver! 

is  one  originally  addressed  to  the 
youngest  and  most  amorous  of  the 
Paladins.  In  Lodge's  tale  the 
usurping  duke  is  not  diverted  from 
his  purpose  by  the  pious  conncilj 
of  the  old  hermit,  but  is  defeated 
and  killed  by  the  Twelve  Peers  of 
France ;  and  this  no  doubt  was  the 
link  of  association  which  sent 
Shakespeare  to  these  romances. 

The  Ardennes  of  Belgiom  aaa 
the  Arden  of  Warwickshire  were 
both  fiEunous  in  the  annals  of  fiction. 
The  woodland  of  the  Mense  coiuitTy 
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was  the  cradle  of  the  Paladin  cycle. 
It  is  here  that  Ariosto  places  the  two 
foantains  of  lo7e  and  hatred,  which 
led  to  the  sinpendons  adventures 
which  either  charm  or  weary  the 
reader  through  the  forty-six  books 
of  the  Orlando  Fwrioso, 

HioAldo  dranke  of  one,  and  love  him  pained ; 
Sbee  dranke  the  other,  and  his  love  dis- 
dained. 

The  fountain  which  turned  love 
into  hate  was  built  by  Merlin  of 
the  finest  alabaster,  and,  as  described 
by  Bojardo,  translated  by  Tofte, 

Set  out  with  gold,  adorning  it  so  bright 
M  all  the  meadow  sun-like  made  to  sliine. 

Lovers  of  romance  will  remember 
that  this  radiant  shrine   was   the 
goal  of  the   weary   peregrinations 
of  the  luckless   Sir  Tristram,  al- 
though it  always  eluded  his  search. 
Here  also  was  the  scene  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  famous  Four  Sons  of 
Ajmonand  the  necromancer  Alaugis, 
another  o£Pshoot  of  the  Carlovingian 
cycle.    The  Mouse  country  abounds 
in  places  associated  with  this  ro- 
mance, and  to  this  day  the  Walloon 
peasantry  believe  that  Bayardo,  the 
wonderful  steed  of  RinaJdo,  lives 
among  the  fastnesses  of  the  forest, 
and  on  wild  winter's  nights  may  be 
heard  scouring  across  the  desolate 
heaths  of  this  district.      A  trace  of 
the  diablei'ie  of  Maugis  may  also, 
we  think,  be  found  in  Shakespeare's 
<irania.     Rosalind,   it  will  be   re- 
membered, personates  a  boy  who  is 

forest  born, 

And  hath  been  tutored  in  the  rudiments 
'>f  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle, 
^om  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician 
Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  forest ; 

and  that  celebrated  cruaj,  the  *  duc- 
dame'  allasion  in  the  song  of 
-^ens  seems  intended  to  ridicule 
the  invocation  of  spirits,  a  form  of 
necromancy  as  popular  in  Elizabe- 
than times  as  table-turning  is  now. 
This  beautifiil  little  balkd  has 
had  the  singular  fortune  to  have 
heen  imitated  by  John  Bunyan  in 
by  &r  the  most  poetical  lines  ever 


produced  by  his  crabbed  muse — the 
song  of  Mr.  Valiant-for- Truth  in 
the  second  part  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  and  is,  we  think,  the  only 
trace  of  Shakespeare  to  be  found 
in  his  works.  The  particular  turn 
which  Bunyan  gave  to  the  third 
verse — 

Hobgoblin,  nor  foul  fiend 
Can  daunt  his  spirit — 

seems  to  show  that  he  understood 
the  allusion  in  this  light. 

Of  all  the  forests  of  Britain,  that 
of  Arden  was  the  most  illustrious, 
not  excluding  that  of  Calydon,  so 
well  known  to  the  Knights  of 
Arthur,  or  that  named  after  the 
enchanter  Damant,  whose  dark 
and  intricate  glades  were  pierced 
by  Perceforest.  It  was  the  land 
of  Guy  of  Warwick  and  the 
fair  Felicia,  of  Baynbum  their 
son,  of  Sir  Harold  his  preceptor, 
and  last,  not  least,  of  the  great 
St.  George  himself.  The  story 
of  Guy  is  the  legenda  aurea  of 
the  Warwickshire  woodland.  Both 
Bitson  and  Ellis  have  been  strangely 
unjust  to  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
duction, which,  after  the  Arthurian 
legends,  we  hold  to  be  by  far  the 
most  attractive  of  the  native  ro- 
mances ;  and  none  perhaps  is  so 
deeply  tinged  with  the  air  of  sad- 
ness which  mediaeval  Christianity 
impressed  upon  the  old  heroic  tales. 
The  young  knight  wins  the  hand 
of  his  Felicia  af  fcer  a  weary  time  of 
probation,  in  which  he  has  per- 
formed the  most  redoubtable  exploits 
but  after  a  few  weeks*  enjoyment 
becomes  smitten  with  a  passionate 
penitence  for  the  sins  of  his 
errantry.  Giants  and  paynims  had 
been  slaughtered  for  earthly,  not 
for  heavenly  love.  In  the  hope  of 
obtaining  forgiveness  he  leaves  his 
bride,  and  sets  out  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  from  which  ho  returns, 
after  years  of  toil  and  8truggle,a  way- 
worn old  man.  Disguised  as  a  palmer 
he  enters  his  own  castle,  and  receives 
alms  from  the  hands  of  his  wife. 
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who  has  spent  the  long  years  of 
his  absence  in  deeds  of  piety  and 
charify.  Sick  of  the  world  and  its 
honours,  the  old  hero  will  not  break 
in  upon  her  holy  life,  but  retires  to 
a  hermitage  in  the  adjoining  forest, 
and  only  makes  himself  known  to 
her  when  he  is  at  the  point  of 
death.  The  romance  of  Guy  was 
very  popular,  and,  together  with  its 
offshoot.  Sir  Harold  d'Arden,  had 
been  at  a  very  early  period  trans- 
lated into  Italian  and  Spanish.  The 
scene  also  of  a  portion  of  Tiranie 
the  WhitCy — one  of  the  few  ro- 
mances spared  by  the  Canon  in 
the  purgation  of  Don  Quixote's 
library,  is  laid  in  Arden.  The 
illustrious  Tirante,  journeying  in 
the  forest,  loses  his  way,  and  allow- 
ing his  horse  to  choose  a  road  for 
himself,  is  led  by  a  fortunate  chance 
to  the  hermitage  of  Guy  at  the 
precise  moment  that  the  old  knight 
is  preparing  to  go  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Bang  of  England,  who  was 
closely  besieged  in  Warwick  Castle 
by  the  Eong  of  the  Canary  Islands ! 
In  this  way  the  adventures  of  Guy 
were  dovetailed  into  the  general 
system  of  the  chivalric  romances, 
and  our  Warwickshire  forest  and  its 
legend  were  as  well  known  to  the 
dames  of  Naples  and  Castile  as  to 
those  of  England. 

It  was  probably  the  halo  of 
mystery  and  romance  that  hung 
over  this  district  which  induced  the 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Seven 
CJiampions  to  select  it  for  the 
scene  of  the  story  of  St.  George. 
With  a  courage  beyond  all  praise, 
B;ichard  Johnson  rescued  our  na- 
tional champion  from  the  alien 
plains  of  Cappadocia,  and  gave  him 
birth  at  Coventry.  The  saint 
afterwards,  it  is  true,  visited  the 
East,  but  i^e  neighbourhood  of  his 
native  city  was  the  scene  of  most 
of  his  adventures.  It  was  at 
Coventry  that  he  tore  the  fair 
Sabra  from  the  stake,  and  to  this 
city  he  was  brought  to  die,  after 
receiving    a    mortal  wound   in  a 


desperate  encounter  with  'an  in- 
fectious dragon  with  a  terrible 
sting '  on  Danesmore  Heath,  who 
thus  revenged  the  death  o!  his 
fellow  of  Egypt.  Not  far  from 
this  city,  amongst  the  woods  d 
Arden,  was  the  *  desolate  and  dark- 
some den '  in  which  the  fell  enchan- 
tress Eialyb,  *  the  Lady  of  the 
Woods,'  had  imprisoned  the  cham- 
pions of  Christendom. 

The  ancient  forest  of  Arden  is 
said    to  have  extended  from  the 
Trent  in  the  North  to  the  Severn 
in  the  South.     The  Warwickshire 
portion  has  long  since  been  cleared 
and  cultivated  ;  but  a  colooring  of 
the  old  character  still  lingers  about 
the  land,  which  may  be  likened  to 
a  country-bred  beauty,  whose  ins- 
tic  breeding  often  peeps  through 
the  mask  of  town  life  and  fashion. 
Woods  and  spinnies  of  old  trees 
are  scattered  about  the  rich  corn- 
lands,  and  there  is  a  wealth  of  ^• 
her  in  the  vnde  double  hedgerows 
which  fringe  the  fields  and  knes. 
Every  now  and  then,  even  in  the 
best-cultivated     districts,  we  meet 
with  a  break  of  wild  scenery  on  a 
miniature     scale,    60|me    tinj  dell 
overgrown  with  gorse  and  bracken, 
or  clump  of  antique  oaks  and  weird 
old  thorns,  rescued  from  agricnl- 
ture  as  a  modem  game  prcserre, 
which  remind  one  of  the  dayswhai 
the  red  deer  were  the  only  burghers 
of  Arden.     Here  also-  flourishes  in 
great  luxuriance  the  sessile  flowered 
oak,  an  almost  certain  proof  of  an 
unbroken    soil;     for    it   is  never 
planted  for  timber,    and  has  de- 
scended no  doubt  from  the  parent 
stock  which  flourished  in  the  wastes 
of  Mercia.     Massive  beams  of  oak 
and  chestnut,  mellowed  by  age  into 
a  warm  brown  tint,  enter  largely 
into  the  construction    of  the  old 
houses  and  fEmnsteads,  and  tell  of 
a  time  when  timber  was  cheap  and 
abundant.     Traces  also  of  the  lone- 
liness and  insecurity  of  forest  liie 
may  still  be  found  in  the  moated 
manor  houses,  once  so  common  in 
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tliis  district,  and  of  which  speci- 
mens may  still  be  seen  at  Lapworth, 
Codbarrow,  Baddesley,  and  Pack- 
wood.  In  the  time  of  Shakespeare 
the  forest  had  already  been  much 
thinned,  but  enough  remained  to 
make  it  the  chief  of  the  midland 
forests.  The  smiths  of  Birming- 
ham, were  even  then  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  great  iron  indus- 
try, and  the  charcoal-burners  were 
busily  at  work  to  supply  their 
wants.  In  the  Muse^s  Elysimn^ 
Drayton  introduces  an  ancient 
satyr,  who  had  been  driven  from 
Arden  by  these  proceedings,  com- 
plaining that 

Where  choin  of  birds  oft  ironted  were  to 

nog 
The  flanung  furnace  irhoUy  doth  devour. 

He  prophesies  a  time  when  there 
will  be  no  more  wood  left  for  fuel, 
and 

The  little  infant  upon  the  mother's  lap 
For  want  of  Are  shall  be  so  sore  distrest, 
That  -whilst  it  draws  the  lank  and  empty 

pap. 
The  tender  lips  shall  freize  unto  the  brest. 

The  antagonism  between  poetry  and 
trade  had  already  commenced,  and 
in  strains  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  Lord  John  Manners,  the 
poet  calls  the  iron  folk  *  a  beastly 
brood  '  and  *  viperous  monsters,* 
who 

...  by  no  means  may  abide 
The  name  of  their  brave  ancestors  to  hear, 
By  whom  their  sordid  slavezy  is  decr/d. 

The  Arden  of  As  You  Like  It  is 
an  ideal  forest,  to  the  creation  of 
which  both  Flanders  and  Warwick- 
shire contributed  a  share.  That 
the  poet  intended,  as  Mr.  Knight 
phrases  it^  to  remove  his  forest 
from  the  region  of  the  actual,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  introduction  of  a 
lion  and  a  palm-tree,  both  of  which, 
by  the  way,  he  found  in  Lodge,  as  well 
also  as  the  olive  trees  which  fenced 
about  the  dwelling  of  Bosalind  and 
Celia.  Shakespeare  has  with  great 
art  avoided  the  direct  mention  of 
any  person  or  place  which  tends  to 


confine  the  reader's  imagination  to 
any  definite  locality.  In  the  novel, 
Torismond,  the  usurping  king  of 
France,  banishes  Gerismond,  the 
rightful  sovereign,  from  Paris.  In 
the  play,  Duke  Frederick  exiles  his 
elder  brother,  who  is  only  known  to 
us  as  Duke  Senior,  and  there  is  no 
mention  of  place.  Charles  Johnson, 
who  had  the  impertinence  to  im- 
prove As  You  Like  It  in  1723,  just  a 
hundred  years  after  its  firat  pub- 
lication, seems  to  have  considered 
this  want  of  definiteness  a  grave 
defect,  for  he  has  not  only  made 
the  duke  Duke  of  Burgundy,  but 
has  introduced  the  city  of  Liege  as 
the  place  from  which  he  was  ban- 
ished. Amongst  other  liberties 
taken  by  Johnson,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  he  had  practically  anti- 
cipated IJlrici*s  absurd  contention 
that  Jaques  was  intended  to  be  as 
much  of  a  fool  as  Touchstone,  by 
merging  the  two  characters  into 
one  ! 

With  the  exceptions  mentioned,, 
the  Bceneiy  of  Shakespeare's  forest 
resembles  that  of  the  Warwick, 
shire  one,  presenting  in  this  re- 
spect a  striking  contrast  to  that 
described  in  Lodge's  work,  which 
abounds  in  groves  of  myrtie  and 
orange,  the  result  probably  of  the 
Ganarian  latitudes  in  which  it  was 
written.  Here  is  a  description  of 
the  spot  where  Montanus  and  Gory- 
don  mingle  their  woes : 

The  ground  where  they  sate  iras  diapered 
with  Flora's  riches,  as  if  she  ment  to  wrap 
Tellus  in  the  glorie  of  her  vestments: 
round  about,  in  the  forme  of  an  amphi- 
theater, were  most  curiously  planted  pme- 
trees,  interseamed  with  lymons  and  citrons, 
which,  with  the  thicknesse  of  their  boughes, 
so  shadowed  the  place  that  Phoebus  could 
not  prie  into  the  secret  of  that  arbour. 

Gompare  this  with  the  '  neighbour 
bottom,'  and 

The    rank  of   osiers  by  the    murmuring 
stream; 

or  the  old  oak — 

.  .  .  whose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity. 
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Bojardo's  Ardenna  is  rather  less 
Arcadian  than  tiiat  of  Lodge,  but 
has  little  that  reminds  one  of  the 
Ardennes.  The  principal  feature  is 
a  river,  that  *  parls  of  love  apace/ 

Amongst  whose  bankes  all  floveis  by  na- 

tare*s  hand 
(As  if  the  spring  had  been  in  prime)  were 

plast, 
And  o'er  the  foorde  for  shadow  there  was 

seene 
The  beechen  tree,  the  pine  and  olive  greene. 

The  background  of  Shakespeare's 
picture,  and  all  the  accessories,  are 
equally  in  keeping  with  the  Eng- 
lish forest.  The  *  acres  of  the  lye/ 
the  '  two  gipsies  on  one  horse,'  the 
'  careless  herd  full  of  the  pasture,' 
the  '  butterwoman's  rank  to  mar- 
ket,' are  all  scenes  which  must 
have  been  familiar  to  the  poet  in 
his  youthful  days.  Of  a  similar 
character  also  are  the  allusions  in  the 
talk  of  Rosalind,  to  whom  the  poet, 
with  a  delicate  touch  of  art,  has 
given  a  pretty  affectation  of  forest 
craft  and  the  pastoral  life,  as  when 
she  compares  herself  to  the  coney, 
'which  dwells  where  she  is  kin- 
dled,' and  promises  Orlando  to 
wash  his  liver  '  as  clean  as  a  sound 
sheep's  heart,'  or  scolds  Sylvius  for 
followiog  Phoebe 

Like  foggy  south  pnffing  with  wind  and 
rain, 

or  chaffs  Touchstone  about  '  graff- 
ing.'  The  forest  shepherds,  too,  are 
genuine  shepherds,  whose  hands 
are  *  tarred  over  with  the  surgery  of 
the  sheep,'  and  not  the  fine-fingered 
gentlemen  of  the  romances  who  only 
masquerade  in  pastoral  attire.  It 
may  be  said  broadly  that  the  Arden 
of  As  You  Like  It  is  more  English 
or  less  in  the  proportion  in  which 
Shakespeare  has  adhered  to  or 
diverged  from  the  original  forest. 

Much  paper  has  been  spoiled  by 
the  commentators  about  Touch- 
stone's comparison  of  Orlando's 
verses  to  *  the  rieht  butterwoman's 
rank  to  market.  The  allusion  is 
no  doubt  explained  by  the  farm- 


wife's  manner  of  carrying^  her  but- 
ter,  which  seems  in  some  manner  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  the  valley  of 
the  Avon — one  of  the  richest  dairy 
counties  in  England.  Marshall, 
the  well-known  writer  upon  agri- 
culture, visited  this  district  in  1783, 
and  was  so  much  struck  by  the 
process,  that  he  has  left  a  minate 
account  of  it. 

The  batter  is  brought  to  market  in  h&lf- 
pound  pats,  packed  up  in  square  baskets. 
which  are  inrariably  of  one  form,  namely, 
the  long  cube,  with  a  bow  handle  across 
the  middle,  and  with  two  lids  hiogeing 
upon  a  cross-piece  under  the  bow.  ...  The 
basket  is  put  into  s  kind  of  wallet,  lith 
generally  a  smaller  basket  or  other  coQiiter- 
poise  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  vallet ; 
which  being  strapt  tightly  to  the  eaiidie, 
with  the  heavy  end  in  the  off-side  of  tbe 
horse,  the  dairymaid  mounts,  and  with  her 
own  weight  preserves  the  balance. 

With  this  explanation  Toncbsfcone's 
criticism  becomes  intelligible.  He 
had,  doubtless,  often  seen  a  string 
of  these  ladies  on  their  way  to 
Warwick  or  Evesham. 

It  was  at  Wilmecote  or  Winoot, 
an  outlying  hamlet  in  the  parish  of 
Aston  Cantelow,  '  on  the  fringe  of 
the  forest,'  and  within  sight  of  his 
(supposed)  native  village  of  Snit- 
tertield,  that  John  Shakespeare,  the 
father  of  the  poet,  found  his  bride, 
Mary  Arden.  Her  father,  Eobert 
Arden,  was  a  substantial  yeoman, 
who  farmed  lands  which  had  be- 
longed to  his  ancestors  since  143^- 
In  England  the  only  records  which 
are  safe  from  tlie  devouring  maw 
of  Time  are  those  relating  to  'pro- 
perty,' and  of  this  old  farmef's  per- 
sonsd  beloug^gs  we  know  as  much 
or  more  than  of  those  of  his  illTis- 
trious  grandson.  Of  Shakespeare's 
personal  history  we  are  almost  en- 
tirely ignorant;  no  human  being 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
chronicle  a  specimen  of  his  table- 
talk,  or  to  leave  on  record  a  single 
fact  relating  to  the  production  of 
his  works.  But  of  his  estates  and 
holdings,  his  leases  and  mortgages, 
we  have  the  most  minute  partica- 
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lars.  So  of  Robert  Arden ;  we  know 
even  the  number  and  valne  of  the 
pans  in  bis  back  kitchen,  for  his 
will,  and  the  inventory  of  his  effects, 
are  still  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  the 
diocese  of  Worcester.  These  dusty 
parchments  enable  us  to  picture  the 
old  forest  farm  of  the  Tudor  days, 
witb  its  warm  half-timber  home- 
stead, nestled  amongst  green  pas- 
tures and  yellow  corn- land,  and 
hemmed  in  by  the  dusky  woodland 
which  stretched  along  the  gentle 
Blope  of  the  Avon  valley,  and  to 
people  the  scene  with  Robert  and  his 
daughters  Alice  and  Mary,  and  their 
step-mother  Agnes,  as  they  lived  in 
the  days  when  the  young  trader 
came  wooing  from  Stratford. 

The  live  stock  on  the  farm  con- 
sisted of  twenty-one  head  of  cattle, 
including  '  buUokes,'  '  kyne,'  and 
*  weyning  caves,'  seven  horses,  fifty- 
two  sheep,  and  nine  'swyne,*  be- 
sides poultry  and  bees,  which  were 
valued  at  five  shillings.  His  barn 
was  well  stocked,  for  it  contained 
'  whate  and  barley '  worth  xviij  U., 
and  '  ottes '  valued  at  iiilL  yis. 
\md.  ;  and,  in  addition,  there  was 
the  •  wbate  in  the  ffylde,'  worth 
yili,  JDU8,  4d.  His  '  cart  and  cart 
geare,*  '  plough  and  plough  geare,* 
and  '  arrowes,'  were  valued  at  408. 
Another  item  is  suggestive  of  Arden : 
'the  wodde  in  the  yard  and  the 
batten  iu  the  roffe '  is  valued  at  309., 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  he 
possessed  a  good  stock  of  the  former, 
and,  like  the  countryman  in  AWs 
Well^  was  '  a  woodland  fellow  that 
always  loved  a  good  fire.'  The 
list  of  furniture  affords  us  glimpses 
of  a  *•  domestic  interior '  of  the  pe- 
riod. The  'hall,'  as  the  principal 
room  is  still  called  in  this  district, 
was  hung  with  'peynted  clothe,' 
and  had  two  '  table-bordes,'  three 
*'  chayres,'  two  forms,  three  benches, 
one  ^cobboarde,'  two  *coshenes,' 
and  ^one  Ivtle  table  with  shelves.' 
In  the  'chamber,'  or  chief  bed- 
room, were  other  painted  cloths, 


two  *  coffers,'  and  one  *  wyche,'  or 
chest,  apparently  containing  good 
store  of  linen.  The  total  value  of 
the  i&Tjn  stock  and  household  goods 
was  estimated  at  772.  ii«.  lod. 
In  this  quiet  home,  which  after- 
wards, tlurough  Mary  Arden,  be- 
came the  property  of  his  father, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Shakespeare  spent  some  portion  of 
his  childhood.  The  memory  of  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  pleasant  one, 
for  he  has  mentioned  Wincot  in 
two  of  his  plays.  The  scene  of  the 
induction  of  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew 
is  laid  near  these,  and  'Marian 
Hacket,  the  fat  alewife,'  to  whom 
Christopher  Sly  was  so  grievously 
indebted,  was  no  doubt  a  real  cha- 
racter. In  the  scene  at  Shallow's 
in  Henry  IV.,  Davy  begs  his  master 
to  countenance  William  Visor,  of 
Wincot,  against  Clement  Perkes, 
of  the  Hill ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
find  that  both  these  names  were 
borne  by  men  living  in  the  forest 
in  Shakespeare's  time. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Shake- 
speare derived  much  of  his  rural 
imagery  from  this  district,  but 
Drayton,  who  was  bom  at  Ather- 
stone,  deep  in  its  recesses,  must  be 
regarded  as  par  excellence  the  poet 
of  the  forest.  A  warm  lover  of 
nature,  and,  above  all,  a  thorough 
Warwickshire  man,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  a  flavour  of  Arden 
pervades  every  page  of  his  writings. 
Of  all  the  Elizabethans,  Drayton  is 
pre-eminently  the  naturalist  poet. 
As  a  painter  of  human  passion  and 
struggle,  he  is  often  puerile,  nearly 
always  sententious  and  dull,  but 
upon  his  favourite  themes,  the 
birds,  the  fields,  and  the  trees,  he 
is  always  charming.  His  poetry 
abounds  in  pictures  of  the  woodis 
and  wolds  before  the  enclosures 
and  clearings  had  robbed  them  of 
so  much  of  their  animal  life.  The 
affluent  English  fauna  of  the  old 
days,  when  the  bittern  haunted  the 
marshes,  and  the  kite  was  a  terror 
to    thrifty    housewives,  lives    no* 
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where  else  as  it  lives  in  his  pages. 
As  the  fellow-coTLntiyman  and  near 
neighbour  of  onr  great  poet,  it  is 
surprising  to  find  how  mnch  his 
work  has  been  neglected,  and  how 
little  it  has  been  applied  to  the  illus- 
tration of  Shakespeare.  There 
is  a  tinge  of  melancholy  about  most 
of  Drayton's  verse.  We  think  of 
him  as  a  kind  of  poetical  Isaac 
Walton — a  gentle  good  man,  fond 
of  quiet  country  pleasures,  and 
standing  aloof  from  the  rest  of 
the  distinguished  Elizabethans,  one 
amongst  the  number,  but  not  of 
them.  Fuller  speaks  of  him  with 
a  sort  of  conscious  expression  that 
he  is  describing  a  rarity,  as  '  a  pious 
poet,  being  temperate  in  his  life, 
slow  of  speech,  and  inoffensive  in 
company.* 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Aa  You  Like  It  was  first  represented 
about  the  year  1600.  Drayton's 
PolyoJhwnj  which  contains  his  prin- 
cipal description  of  the  forest,  was  ' 
not  printed  until  1613,  and  al- 
though Shakespeare's  drama  was 
not  printed  until  ten  years  after 
this,  there  are  certain  points  of  re- 
semblance which  make  it  at  least 
probable  that  Drayton  was  ac- 
quainted with  it.  The  account  in 
the  Polyolbion  has  a  green-wood 
freshness,  which  makes  it  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  episodes  in  a  some- 
what tedious  book  ;  and  there  is,  in 
particular,  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  chase,  as  it  existed  in  these  last 
days  of  the  old  forests,  from  which 
wo  get  several  glimpses  of  the  old 
woodland  life.  The  poet  follows 
the  fortunes  of  the  poor  hart  from 
his  4odge'  amongst  the  broom 
and  bracken  of  the  forest  glades. 
Alarmed  by  the  cry  of  the  hounds 
and  the  horns  of  the  huntsmen,  he 
breaks  covert,  and  flies  for  life, 
crashing  through  the  underwood, 
and  shaking  the  tender  saplings, 

That  sprinkling  their  moist  pearl  do  seem 
for  him  to  weepe. 


<  champane '  or  open  country,  and 
down  to  the  fenny  lowlands  and 
wet  bottoms  in  fruitless  endeayour 
to  '  foil '  his  scent ;  then,  in  despera- 
tion,  across  the  fEkUows  and  pasturcs, 
through  the  herds  and  flocks,  to 
the  villages  and  fieuins,  where  the 
chase  is  joined  by  shepherds  and 
ploughmen  with  their  crooks  and 
goadS,  and  by  all  the  dogs  of  tbe 
forest,  until  the  poor  beast,  ex- 
hausted and  breathless,  or  'em- 
bossed,' as  it  was  called  in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  venery,  is  brought  to  bay 
against  a  bank,  and  tarns  upon 
his  enenoies,  '  the  churlish-throated 
hounds,'  and  still  more  churlish 
men.  At  last,  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, he  becomes  *  mourner  to  his 
own  dying  corse,'  and  like  Jaqnes's 
deer, 

Upon  the  ruthless  earth  his  preciooB  teais 
lets  ML 

The  motley  crowd  press  ronnd  the 
dying  animal,  and  amidst  cries  of 
*  Ware  haunch  ! '  the  huntsman  dis- 
mounts to  cut  the  throat  of  bis 
velvet  victim.  A  mort  is  then 
sounded,  and  the  most  important 
person  present  takes  '  say/  that  is 
makes  an  incision  across  the  belly, 
and  afjberwards  cutting  off  the  head, 
gives  it  to  the  panting  hounds. 
Drayton,  however,  with  true  poetic 
instinct,  has  omitted  the  butcherly 
details  of  the  last  scene.  The  poet 
also  introduces  a  hermit,  once  a 
brave  *  man  at  arms,'  who  has  made 
himself  a  dwelling  in  the  forest- 
One  who  of  this  world  the  rileness  hxm 

seen, 
Betyres  him  from  it  qnite, 

to  live  a  '  sweet  retired  life.'  hike 
Jaques,  he  rails  in  good  set  terms 
against  the  life  of  Courts,  and, 
leading  a  contented  existence, 

It  stirs  him  not  to  think  on  the  impostor 

Tile, 
Who  seeming  what  he's  not,  doth  MOsa&Uy 

begnile 
The  sottish  purblind  wx>rld. 


.At  dashing  speed  he  makes  for  the     But  here  the  slight  resemblance  to 
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the  drama  ceases.  Drayton's  her- 
mit t-akes  to  herb-coUecting,  and 
makes  his  exit  in  a  yerj  nnpoetical 
catalogue  of  simples. 

Many  years  ago,  Waldron  pointed 
ont  wliat  he  considered  to  be  imita- 
tions of  As  You  Like  It  in  Drayton's 
Oicly  first  printed  in  1604,  and  the 
scene  of  which  is  also  laid  in  '  sad 
Arden ;'  bat  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  owl  is  made  to  indulge  in  a 
nnnaber  of  melancholy  reflections 
appropriate  to  his  legendary  cha- 
racter,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  ground  for  the  opinion.  One 
or  two  phrases  perhaps  were  bor- 
rowed &om  Shakespeare.  Dray- 
ton's *  foolish  burgers  of  the  field/ 
applied  to  the  birds,  certainly  re- 
mind US  of  the 

.  .  .  poor  dappled  fools, 
Being  oative  burghers  of  this  desert  city. 

It  is  worth  notice,  that  Drayton 
had  already  connected  the  names  of 
Bowland  and  Rosalind  with  the 
forest.  Rowland  was  the  pastoral 
name  assumed  by  Drayton  himself, 
and  he  has  introduced  it  into  the 
JEcloguea  as  the  name  of  the  melan- 
choly old  shepherd,  *  Rowland  of 
the  Rock,'  the  minstrel  of  the 
forest. 

^ftssted  -with  age»  forlorn  with  woe  was  he. 

Rosalind — Spenser's  obdurate  mis- 
tress— is  introduced  among  the 
damsels  at  the  sheep- washing  feast. 

There  was  the  widow's  daughter  of  the  glen. 
Dear  Eosalynd,  that  scarcely  brook'd  com- 
pare. 

If  this  were  a  mere  random  shot 
on  the  part  of  Drayton,  it  would 
haye  no  significance,  but  to  suppose 
it  80  would  scarcely  accord  with 
what  we  know  of  his  habit  of 
jnind.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
Teal  Rosalind  may  have  had  some 
connection  with  Arden  ?  Mr.  Col- 
lier, the  poet's  latest  biographer, 
l>elieyed  that  Spenser  was  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  family  of  that  name 
^who  were  long  settled  at  Eongsbury, 
in  Warwickshire;    and    although 


this  theory  must  now  be  given 
up  in  favour  of  that  which  assigns 
the  honour  of  his  birth  to  Lanca- 
shire, it  is  possible  that  the  families 
were  related,  and  that  Spenser  may 
have  visited  here.  The  only  definite 
statement  that  we  have  about 
Rosalind  is  Aubrey's  assertion  made 
upon  the  authority  of  Dryden,  that 
she  wsfi  a  relation  of  the  wife  of 
Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  the  poet's 
grandmother.  This  lady  was 
Frances  Wilkes,  the  daughter  of 
William  Wilkes,  of  Hodnell,  in 
Warwickshire,  and  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood there  was  at  least  one 
family  of  the  name  of  Lindsey. 
Could  Rosalind  have  been'  Rose 
Lindsey  ?  The  guess  is  at  any  rate 
as  good  as  many  that  have  been 
made  at  this  riddle.  But  whether 
the  forest  is  to  have  the  honour  of 
Rosalind  or  not,  it  can  certainly 
boast  the  possession  of  Idea,  Dray- 
ton's own  mysterious  mistress,  for 
in  writing  of  the  little  river,  the 
Anker,  he  says : 

Arden's  sweet  Anker,  let  thy  glory  be, 
That  &ir  Idea  only  lives  by  thee. 

The  scenery  of  Warwickshire 
possesses  a  sofb-lined  and  level 
beauty  which  appears  tame  to 
Northern  eyes.  It  is  a  country  of 
gentle  undulations,  with  few  ridges 
or  even  hills,  and  only  occasionally 
relieved  by  the  shimmer  of  water ; 
for,  although  upon  the  g^eat  water- 
shed of  Central  England,  the  streams 
are  very  small,  and  aftect  the  land- 
scape only  in  the  sinuous  windings 
of  the  willows  and  alders  which 
mark  their  course.  Dr.  Arnold, 
fresh  from  his  beautiful  Westmore- 
land home,  was  accustomed  to  dis- 
parage Hhe  endless  succession  of 
fields  and  hedgerows'  which  sur- 
rounded his  unlovely  Rugby,  and  to 
declare  that,  looking  eastwards,  there 
was  nothing  fine  or  grand  between 
his  schoolhouse  and  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. Christopher  North  ventured  to 
compare  Stratford-on- Avon  to  a  pan- 
cake, and  describes  the  neighbour- 
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hood  aa  'poor,  fiat,  bearth^stone 
like.'  This,  however,  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  scenery  which  has  in- 
spired most  of  the  natural  descrip- 
tions of  onr  poetry,  for  England 
is  no  exception  to  the  law  which 
seems  to  almost  confine  the  pro- 
duction of  poets  to  the  lowlands. 
It  is  this  aspect  of  nature  which 
Drayton  revels  in  depicting — ^wood- 
land  teeming  with  the  luxuriant 
Tegetaiion  of  the  new  red  sand- 
stone; valleys  rank  with  'dainty 
meads,'  fat  pastures  '  clad  in  gaudy 
Bummer's  green,'  and  'powdered 
with  Nature's  favourite  pearl,'  the 
daisy ;  gentle  slopes  of  rich  corn- 
fields, long  stretches  of '  moist  fen,' 
and  '  ouzy  pools,'  threaded  by  silent, 
sluggish  streams  crawling  lazily — 

Amongst  the  floweiy-flags,  the  bull-rushes, 
and  reeds, 

with 

.   .   .  shady  banks  where  slender  sallies 

grow, 
And  willows  their  shaggM  tops  down  to  the 

waters  bow, 

as  they  meander  to  the  Avon,  whose 
often  overflowing  stream 

Doth  make  these  fhiitful  meads  which  with 

their  painted  pride 
Imbroider  hi?  proud  bank. 

These  are  the  scenes  which  Drayton 
delighted  to  paint,  and  to  this  day 
they  remain  photographs  of  the 
country. 

Here  is  a  description  of  a  sum- 
mer's day-break  in  the  forest — 
drawn,  it  is  evident,  from  Nature,  for 
there  are  no  fogs  in  Arcadia  : 

When  from  her  bumisht  gate  the  goodly 
glittering  east 

Gilds  every  lofty  top,  which  late  the  hu- 
morous night 

Bespangled  bad  with  pearl,  to  please  the 
morning's  si^ht, 

On  which  the  mirthful  quires,  with  their 
clear  open  throats 

Unto  the  joyful  morn  so  strain  their 
warbling  notes 

That  hills  and  valleys  ring. 

Outside  the  forest-^ 


The  mottled  meadows  then  new  Tamisht 

by  the  sun, 
Shoot  up  their  spicy  sweets  upon  the  winds 

that  run 
In  easy  ambling  gales. 

and  the  birds  sing  away  the  morn- 
ing until  the  mounting  sun, 

Through  thick  exhaled  fogs  lus  golden  head 

doth  run. 
And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  onrdoM 

covert  peeps, 
To  kiss  the  gentle  shade. 

There  is  a  charm  also  abont  his 
picture  of  the  deHcions  idlesse, 
which  creeps  over  the  woods  at 
high  noon,  when  exhausted  animal 
life  seeks 
The  calm  cincture  of  the  amorooi  shads 

and  even  the  hot  bee,  *  with  heavy- 
laden  thigh,'  turns  from  his  work 

To   stay  and  dally  with  the  enamound 
le«ives. 

Drayton  excels  in  painting  the 
birds — *  the  implumed  birds,'  and 
is  never  tired  of  singing  about 
them.  He  describes  them  both  as 
naturalist  and  poet,  and  it  will  be 
seen  from  our  quotations  that  wh«i 
the  two  roles  appear  to  clasb,  be  is 
much  too  good  a  naturalist  to  allow 
his  natural  history  to  be  spoiled  bj 
mere  technicalities  of  art.  Hew 
are  a  few  of  his  pictures. 

The  thrush,  one  of  the  earliest 
birds — 

The  throstle  with  shrill  sharps,  as  pv- 

posely  ho  sang 
T*  awake  the  listless  sun,  or  chiding  that » 

long 
He  was  in  coming  forth ; 

The  lark,  who 

.  .  .  leaves  her  bower  and  on  her  trembling 

In  climbing  up  tow'rds  hearen,  her  nigfi- 

pitcht  hymns  to  sing 
CJnto  the  springing  day ; 

The   nightingale,  *  Wood's   herald 
of  the  spring,' 

That   charms    the   night-calm   wilb  ber 
powerful  song ; 

The  kingfisher  upon  the  banks  of 
a  brook,  in  his  '  den ' 
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Of  scattered  tnfts  of  bnlnisheB  and  reed 
Sedges,    long-leaved    "willows,    on    whose 

bending  spray 
The  py'd  kingfisher  having  got  his  prey, 
Sate,  with  the  small  breath  of  the  water 

shaken. 
Till  he  devoured  the  fish   that  he  had 

taken; 

The  heron : 

The  long-necked  hern  there  watching  by 
the  brim ; 

The  swallow : 

The  STrift-TFinged   swallow  feasting  as  it 
flies; 

The  cnckoo : 

Base  in  his  birth  and  baser  in  his  trade ; 

The  rohin,  or  *  ruddock,'  as  he  is 
generaUj  called  hy  Drayton : 

CoTering  with  moss  the  dead's  ondosed 

eye. 
The  httle  redbreast  teacheth  charity ; 

The  blackhird,  as  in  Shakespeare, 
is  the  *wooBei'  or  *  ouzel,'  *who 
hath  a  golden  bill : ' 

The  woosel  and  the  throstle-cock,  chief 
music  of  our  May ; 

That  bird  of  evil  omen,  the  *  pur- 
blind owl ' : 

The  shrieking  litch-owl,  that  doth  never  cry 
But  boding  death. 

The  forest  of  Arden  is  rich  in 
associations  connected  with  English 
history  and  tradition,  and  most  of 
these  have  been  used  in  some  shape 
by  Shakespeare.  Warwick  was 
belieyed  throughout  the  middle 
ages  to  be  of  yast  antiquity.  John 
Rous,  the  famous  antiquary,  had 
traced  its  foundation  to  Belinus, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  that  Trojan 
hisiory  of  Britain  so  dear  to  the 
Elizabethan  poets  and  dramatists. 
The  whole  district  is  filled  with 
remembrances  of  the  great  king- 
maker Warwick,  whom  the  poet 
has  made  the  great  central  figure 
of  his  War  of  the  Boses,  and 
who  was  called  by  his  enemies  *  the 
dag  of  Arden.'  At  Wolney,  Edward 
Xv.  was  taken  prisoner.  Blacklow 
Hill,  near  Warwick,  was  the  scene 


of  the  execution  of  Piers  Gkbveston. 
Guy's  Cliff,  besides  its  connection 
wi^  the  history  of  the  famous 
hermit,  was  associated  with  the 
poet's  favourite,  Prince  Hal,  who 
founded  a  cbantry  here.  At  Cheyles- 
ford,  near  Coventry,  the  Prince 
held  for  some  years  his  madcap 
court,  to  whicb,  as  Walsingham 
informs  us,  all  the  young  nobHity 
resorted,  leaving  the  court  of  his 
father  almost  deserted.  Eenilworth 
was  the  prison  of  Edward  II.,  and 
had  memories  of  Simon  de  Mont* 
fort  and  the  famous  siege  by 
King  Henry.  Kineton  Castle  was 
the  residence  of  King  John,  and 
had  been  royal  property  since  the 
Conquest.  And  last,  but  not  least, 
there  was  Coventry,  the  most 
legendary  of  English  cities — gravely 
said  by  Dugdale  to  be  older  than 
Home— -famous  for  its  pageants  and 
miracle  plays,  and  still  retaining^ 
in  Elizabethan  times  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  mediasval  city.. 
Drayton  describes  it  as 

Now    flourishing    with   &ne8   and  proud 

pyramides, 
Her  walls  in  good    repair,  her  ports   so- 

bravely  built, 
Her  halls  in  good  estate,  her  cross  so  richly 

gilt. 

It  was  here  that  the  famous  lists 
were  held  for  the  proposed  combat 
between  the  Duke  of  Hereford 
(afterwards  Henry  IV.)  and  the^ 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  scene  of 
which  is  so  graphically  described  in 
Richard  11. 

Until  recent  years  the  life  of  the 
Arden  country  retained  much  of 
the  old-world  character,  and  its  in- 
habitants  had  but  little  intercourse 
with  the  busy  manufacturing  world 
outside.  The  wages  of  the  labourers 
were  sadly  low,  and  the  schools 
too  few  and  too  exclusively  ecclesi- 
astical to  have  much  effect  upon  the 
temporal  concerns  of  the  workers. 
Old  habits  of  h'fe,  old  methods  of 
husbandry,  old  customs  and  old 
superstitions  were  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception,  as  they  have  since 
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become.  Even  now  the  belief  in 
witcbcraft  is  very  common,  ftnd  a 
real  power  for  evil,  as  shown  by  a 
case  at' the  last  Warwick  Assizes, 
in  which  a  labourer  was  tried  for 
killing  a  repnted  witch  with  his 
pitchfork.  Of  any  literature  beyond 
that  of  the  'tract'  species  or  the 
almanack — generally  that  of  'the 
late  Francis  Moore,,  physician,' 
stofiTed  with  astrology — and  the 
penny  song  and  dream  books,  there 
is  no  trace.  Whatever  it  may  be 
possible  to  do  for  the  new  genera- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  case  of 
the  old  one  is  hopeless.  Not 
many  years  since  the  writer  of 
this  paper,  walking  through  one 
of  the  little  villages  of  the  Arden 
district  on  a  sultry  August  after- 
noon, stopped  to  obtain  a  drink  at 
a  cottage  where  the  window  dis- 
played an  array  of  archaic-looking 
gingerbread  soldiers  and  stone 
ginger-beer  bottles.  The  *  master,' 
as  the  husband  is  always  called 
here — an  old  grey-headed  man,  with 
the  dull,  leiSargic,  toil-worn  face 
so  often  seen  in  the  agricultural 
labourer  who  has  committed  the 
crime  of  living  to  be  past  work — 
was  smoking  his  afternoon  pipe  by 
the  fireless  hearth,  and  it  occurred 


to  his  customer  to  broach  the  sub- 
ject of  Shakespeare.  Stratford, 
he  said,  was  a  doll  place,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  the  visitors  would 
be  still  duller.  'Ees,  it  would.' 
'And  I  suppose  you  see  many  of 
them  here.'  *Ees,  we  do,  a 
fairish  lot  a'  stranger-folk  in  snmmer 
time.'  '  Ah,'  said  the  writer,  mu- 
singly, for  he  desired  to  draw  out 
Agrestis,  '  this  Shakespeare  was  a 
great  man,  a  very  great  man.'  Aud 
he  ^cflw  brought  out,  with  a  vengeance, 
for  at  last  a  chord  had  been  toached 
with  which  he  could  sympathise.  A 
gleam  of  animation  illnmined  the 
wan  countenance,  and  he  exclaimed, 
'  Gret  man !  a' just  war  a  giBtman: 
ten  foot  wi'out  his  shoes.' 

Shades  of  Malone  and  Steeveusl 
here  was  something  Hke  a  Shake- 
spearian tradition ;  but  alas !  upon 
asking  what  he  meant,  the  old  man 
replied,  'Mean!  whatlsay,siirefe^; 
I've  sin  the  statty  on'm  at  Guy's 
Cliff,  and  there  'a  is  as  large  as  life !' 

The  story  of  Shakespeare  and 
the  legend  of  Guy  had  intermingled, 
and  this  man,  who  had  Uved  all  his 
life  within  six  miles  of  Stratford, 
had  confounded  Shakespeare  with 
the  hero  of  the  redoubtable  porridge- 
pot. 

C.  Elliot  Bbottib. 
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in.    KJOMMELSASKA. 

THE  rivers  of  Lapland,  in  their 
rapid  conrse  to  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia,de8cend  from  the  elevated  platean 
of  the  §ells  to  the  low-lying  country 
round  the  coasts  hy  numerous  falls, 
remarkable  for  a  grandeur  difficult 
to  parallel  among  the  famous  water- 
Mis  of  Europe.  Waterfalls  of  a 
height  and  a  beauty  which  any- 
where else  would  be  sung  by  poets 
and  vulgarised  by  excursionists,  are 
so  common  in  the  North  that  the 
traveller  scarcely  preserves  the 
memory  of  each  successive  scene, 
and  soon  forgets  the  uncouth  names 
by  which  they  are  known.  Some, 
however,  cannot  be  treated  thus 
slightingly.  Their  wildness  and 
sublimity  astonish  the  mind,  and 
imprint  a  picture  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. Among  these  the  most 
celebrated  are  the  Falls  of  Njommel- 
saska,  on  the  Great  Lule,  which, 
seldom  visited  until  of  late  years, 
are  even  now  less  known  than  they 
deserve  to  be.  Few  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen who  have  resorted  to  Lap- 
land for  fishing  have  penetrated 
into  the  wild  and  desolate  region 
where  these  falls  are  situated,  and 
through  the  pathless  forests  of 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  the  way  without  a  guide. 
Guides,  too,  are  not  always  to  be 
had,  for  there  is  little  to  tempt  the 
natives  to  wander  far  £rom  their 
clearings,  and  only  one  or  two  men 
are  to  be  found  who  know  the  way. 
Indeed,  many  travellers  have  passed 
through  the  varied  scenery  that 
lies  between  Quikkjokk  and  the 
montli  of  the  Lule  without  know- 
ing how  near  they  were  to  Njom- 
melsaaka,  perhaps  the  majority 
without  being  aware  of  its  exist- 
enoe.  Those,  again,  who  have 
heard  of  it  have  been  apt  to  con- 


sider its  praises  exaggerated,  and  the 
sight  of  another  waterfall  not  worth 
the  trouble  involved  in  visiting  it. 
The  fled],  it  is  true,  isnot  to  be  reached 
without  some  discomfort,  as  well  as 
fatigue ;  but  no  one  who  has  seen 
Njommelsaska  thinks  the  labour 
ill-spent,  or  the  fiaJl  unworthy  of 
the  most  high-flown  description. 
Before  leaving  home,  we  had  heard 
of  these  falls,  of  their  grandeur, 
and  their  inaccessibility;  and, 
though  we  had  determined  to  make 
an  effort  to  reach  them,  we  had  no 
clear  idea  of  the  practicability  of  the 
attempt,  and,  in  our  journey  North, 
we  had  found  no  one  who  could 
give  us  trustworthy  information 
regarding  it. 

Our  first  enquiries,  then,  on  our 
arrival  at  the  little  village  of  Jokk- 
mokk,  were  as  to  tms  famous 
waterfall,  which  must  be  reached 
by  us  from  this  village  or  not  at 
aU.  We  had  driven  to  Jokkmokk 
from  Payerim,  a  settler's  house  of 
much  pretension,  but  less  comfort, 
where  we  had  been  recommended 
to  stay,  partly  on  account  of  the 
fishing,  which  was  poor,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  good  accommoda- 
tion. The  latter,  the  settler's  wife 
was  not  veiy  willing  to  afford  us, 
and  for  fooa  we  were  obliged  to 
rely  on  the  supplies  we  had  brought 
with  us.  We  regretted  not  having 
driven  the  whole  stretch  from 
Storbaoken  to  Jokkmokk  in  one 
day,  which  can  easily  be  done,  as  it  is 
only  about  thirty- five  miles,  and  re- 
solved to  avoid  the  somewhat  inhos- 
pitable Payerim  on  our  return  jour- 
ney. The  road  between  Storbaoken 
and  Jokkmokk  runs  through  a  great 
forest,  and  there  are  not  many  fine 
views  on  the  way  till  Jokkmokk 
is  approached,  and  an  occasional 
view  of  the  Little  Lule  is  obtained. 
We  passed  several  settlers'  houses, 
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which,  irom  their  size  and  the 
nnmber  of  hnildiogs  about  them, 
had  the  appearance  of  considerable 
prosperity,  but  there  seemed  little 
traffic  on  the  road.  Indeed,  we  only 
met  one  man  driving,  and  one  band 
of  men  apparently  going  to  their 
work. 

Jokkmokk  is  situated  about  three 
miles  from  the  lower  end  of  Lake 
Yaikijanre,  or  rather  Lake  Yaiki, 
for  the  termination,  janre,  signifies 
a  lake.  It  possesses  considerable 
importance  from  the  fairs  which  are 
held  there  in  the  spring,  in  the 
months  of  Febmary  and  March, 
and  to  which  the  settlers  and  Laps 
of  the  smroonding  district  resort 
to  purchase  their  yearly  supplies  of 
coffee,  cloth,  seeds,  and  knives.  Its 
few  inhabitants,  who  in  snmmer  do 
not  nnmber  more  than  fifty  or  sixty 
persons,  look  on  it  with  pride,  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  a  church,  it 
possesses  a  large  joinery  work,  and 
is  the  residence  of  a  lansman,  or 
civil  functionary,  who  is  charged 
with  a  great  variety  of  duties.  He 
has  to  see  that  the  solitary  road  in 
the  large  parish  of  Jokkmokk — one 
half  of  Lule  Lapmark — ^which  runs 
from  Yaikijanre  to  Storbacken  is 
kept  in  proper  ropair.  He  collects 
the  taxes,  both  from  the  settlers 
and  from  the  Laps.  The  sums  paid 
by  the  latter  are,  however,  incon- 
siderable, and  are  assessed,  not  upon 
individuals,  but  upon  tribes,  or 
groups  of  Lap  families,  who  wander 
over  the  same  portion  of  the  fjells. 
One  of  these,  the  Sirkasluokt,  pays 
only  twenty-four  kronor,  or  about 
27«.  a  year,  while  the  other  family  of 
Fjell  Laps,  the  Tuorpen,  pays  less. 
At  the  annual  fairs,  the  Laps  meet 
and  divide  among  the  members  of 
the  tribe,  numbering  perhaps  one 
or  two  hundred,  the  liability  for 
this  small  tax.  They  fix  the  pro- 
portion payable  by  each  according 
to  his  comparative  wealth,  and,  hav- 
ing collected  the  sum,  take  it  to  the 
lansman.  The  lansman  has  further 
to  preserve  order  in  the  district — 


not  a  difficult  task,  as  ihe  people 
aro  quiet  and  well-behaved.  Sar- 
rounded  by  thick  woods,  the  viUage 
lies  in  the  centre  of  a  clearing,  won 
by  patient  toil  from  the  forest,  and 
covered  with  fidrish  crops  of  beiiey 
and  grassfields,  the  latter  of  whidi 
forms  the  main  resource  of  the  in- 
habitants, as  in  many  yean  the 
barley  has  to  be  cut  down  without 
having  ripened.  The  inn  wu  a 
well-built  double  house,  poorly  fur- 
nished, but  quite  clean.  It  was, 
however,  rather  wanting  in  sub- 
stantial supplies.  We  ordered 
dinner,  and,  after  being  kept  wait- 
ing for  some  time,  a  table  was 
spread  vrith  an  elaborate  display  of 
anchovies,  thin  slices  of  reindeer 
meat,  and  such-like  dainties,  which 
whetted  our  appetite  with  the  nn- 
fulfilled  promise  of  better  things, 
for  the  rost  of  the  dinner  was  not 
in  keeping  with  its  commencement. 
Up  to  this  point  in  onr  journey 
inland  we  had  always  had  really 
good  porter  for  dinner ;  bat,  after 
leaving  Jokkmokk,  we  saw  nothing 
moro  stimulating  than  coffee— onr 
own  supplies  excepted— till  onr  re- 
turn. The  only  object  of  interest 
in  Jokkmokk  is  the  rudely  hailt, 
red-painted,  wooden  church,  which 
stands  in  an  ill-kept  churchyard,  at 
one  end  of  which  is  the  belfiy-;* 
wooden  erection  almost  vicing  in 
size  with  the  churoh  itself.  ^^^ 
village  consists  of  one  or  two 
houses,  of  some  pretensions  to  com- 
fort, and  even  elegance,  with  white 
muslin  curtains  in  the  windows,  ana 
porcelain  stoves  in  the  comera  ot 
the  room,  while  a  sewing  machine, 
or  a  small  harmonium,  bore  witnes^* 
to  the  industry  or  the  culture  cn 
the  occupant. 

There  were  a  few  other  cottageSr 
the  inhabitants  of  which  did  not 
seem  so  well  off,  and  a  large  nnmber 
of  poor  huts,  unoccupied  in  annffltfrr 
but  in  winter  tenanted  by  the  set- 
tlers and  richer  Laps  at  Ghristmas 
and  during  the  fairs.  Upon  the 
village  green,  if  that  name  msy  he 
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given  to  a  rongh  triangular  piece  of 
gronnd  in  the  centre,  stand  seyeral 
booths,  which  the  pedlars  or  traders 
nse  to  display  their  goods  at  fair- 
time,  but  being  shnt  np  add  to  the 
dreary  effect  of  the  deserted  hnts. 

On  onr  arrival  at  this  qnaint, 
ont-of-the-world  village,  where  life 
seemed  to  stagnate,  as  has  already 
\)een  said,  we  at  once  made  inquiries 
ubont  Njommelsaska,  and  the  way 
to  get  there.  We  procured,  how- 
ever, little  information,  except  that 
it  was  a  three  days'  excursion,  that 
the  path  was  very  bad,  and  that  on 
account  of  the  number  of  bogs  it 
oonld  only  be  attempted  on  foot. 
No  guide  to  the  falls  was  to  be 
found  in  Jokkmokk,  but  we  were 
told  that  at  Yaikijaure,  a  clear- 
ing with  two  or  three  cottages  on 
the  &rther  side  of  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  we  should  probably 
&id  some  one  who  knew  the  way, 
if  not  to  Njommelsaska,  at  least  to 
liigga,  a  settler's  house  about  half- 
way to  our  destination.  This  was 
not  very  definite,  but  at  any  rate  it 
seemed  fairly  practicable,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  made  up  dur  minds 
to  start  on  the  following  forenoon. 
We  arranged  that  one  of  our  party, 
for  whom  the  fatigue  seemed  rather 
great,  should  remain  at  Jokkmokk, 
and  after  reducing  our  baggage  to 
-a  bundle  that  one  man  could  carry, 
w^e  drove  to  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
ft  distance  of  about  three  miles,  and 
wrere  then  rowed  across  in  a  crazy 
boat  by  two  women  to  Vaikijaure. 
The  view  was  very  fine.  A  long  arm 
of  the  lake  stretched  before  us,  and 
in  the  distance  weU-wooded  hills 
Tose  above  the  forest  which  sur- 
rounded  the  lake.  Above  these  hills, 
daxk  Qells  appeared,  and  above 
-them  again  a  line  of  snow-clad 
summits  of  singular  beauty,  upon 
-which  the  rays  of  the  midday 
sun  were  shining  with  almost  daz- 
zling brilliance.  At  Yaikijaure,  we 
-were  told  at  first  that  there  was  no 
one  who  could  go  with  us,  that  the 
men  were  all  busy  haymaking,  and 
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that,  in  short,  we  could  not  get  on. 
After  some  talk,  however,  the  set- 
tler's   servant    offered    to    act    as 
guide,  and  though  he  demanded  the 
exorbitant  sum  of  five  kroner  a  day, 
we  agreed  to  engage  his  services, 
as  we  could  not  obtain  them  for 
less.     Our  guide  was  a  little  old 
man,  with  a  red,  ill-shapen  face  and 
crooked  legs,  who  limped  along  at 
a  surprising  pace  with  our  baggage 
strapped  on  his  back,  a  big  stick 
in  his  hand,  and,  dressed  in  a  coarse 
homespun  and  rather  ragged  garb, 
he  presented  a  half-comical,  half- 
forbidding   aspect.     His    Swedish 
was  a  little  broken,  and  he  talked 
besides  in  a  disjointed  manner  that 
made  conversation  difficult,  but  he 
certainly  tried  his  best  to  make  him- 
self agreeable,  and  notwithstanding 
his  physical  defects  showed  himse^ 
a  good  guide.     At  Yaikijaure  we 
made  two  discoveries:    first,  that 
the  direct  road  to  Ligga   only  ex- 
isted in  winter,  when  the  marshes 
were  frozen ;  and,  second,  that  the 
circuitous  summer  path  was  also 
impracticable,  as  a  lake  which  lay 
half-way  had  only  one  boat  upon 
it,  and  that  boat  was  at  the  wrong 
side  for  us.     Instead  of  ten  miles' 
walk,  which  we  had  calculated  to 
be  the  distance  of  the  direct  route, 
we  found  that  we  must  follow  a 
still  more  circuitous  way  than  the 
summer  path,  over  a  wooded  hill, 
andround  the  end  of  Lake  Anajaure. 
Crossing  a  field  of  meadow  land, 
we  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the 
cottages,    and    entered    upon    the 
forest  by  which  the  clearing  was 
hedged    in.      Through   the    forest 
a  rough    and    uninteresting   path 
wound,  only  varied  by  the  morasses, 
six  in  number,  which  we  had  to 
cross.     One  or  two  of  these  mo- 
rasses were  of  considerable  extent, 
and  would  have  barred  our   pro- 
gress had  a  rude  roadway  not  been 
made  by  the  settlers.  This  was  made 
of  short  logs,  with  a  line  of  half- 
squared  trees  laid  along  either  edge 
to  distinguish  the  mud-covered  road 
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from  the  morass.  Others  of  these 
morasses  were  traversed  iu  a  sim- 
pler maimer.  Single  trunks  of  trees 
were  laid  from  side  to  side  of  the 
morass  in  a  long  line,  and  npon 
these  we  had  to  balance  onrselyes, 
falling  the  while  an  easy  prey  to 
the  mosqnitoes,  eagerly  intent  on 
the  opportunity  of  regaling  them- 
selves at  our  expense.  The  day 
was  hot,  the  mosquitoes  active,  and 
the  logs  by  no  means  so  large  or 
so  steady  as  was  to  be  desired,  and 
we  were  glad  at  last  to  reach  the 
farther  side  of  the  swampy  ground, 
and  to  ascend  the  slope  of  a  pine- 
covered  hill.  Through  the  open- 
ings in  the  wood  we  now  saw  one 
fme  view  after  another.  Behind  us 
lay  Yaikijaure,  its  waters  sparkling 
in  the  sunlight. 

The  plain  was  covered  by  fyar- 
extending  forests,  only  broken  by 
one  or  two  picturesquely  situated 
lakes,  and  in  the  distance  we  saw 
the  same  dark  fjells  and  snowy 
ridges,  but  in  greater  beauty, 
which  we  had  seen  in  crossing  the 
lake.  So  £Gur  we  had  followed  a 
path,  but  on  reaching  the  brow  of 
the  hill  our  guide  struck  down 
through  the  forest  towards  Lake 
Anajaure.  We  scrambled  afber  him 
through  thick  and  tangled  under- 
wood, until  we  came  to  a  great 
morass,  which  extends  round  the 
eastern  end  of  this  lake.  Across 
this  morass  we  zigzagged  for  two 
hours,  occasionally  having  to  turn 
back,  where  the  surface  was  too 
soft  to  bear  our  weight,  and  getting 
gradually  more  and  more  wet,  as  we 
jumped  from  tuft  to  tuft,  or  waded 
through  swampy  ground,  in  spite  of 
the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  our  guide 
to  find  a  tolerably  dry  passage. 
After  climbing  another  small  hill,  we 
again  came  upon  a  path  which  led 
l^  rapid  descent  to  the  banks  of 
the  Anajock,  a  small  stream,  whose 
bright  clear  waters  rattled  merrily 
from  step  to  step,  down  to  the 
Great  Lule,  the  roar  of  whose 
waters  we  heard  far  below  us,  but 


hidden  by  the  intervenmg  foTesb, 
On  the  farther  side  of  thu  stream 
we  saw  two  miserable  hnts,  stand. 
ing  in  the  midst  of  a  little  clearing, 
where  grew  scanty  crops  of  barley 
and  grass.  This  was  Ligga,  the 
only  resting-place  between  Yaiki- 
jaure and  the  Falls. 

Our    choice    of   accommodatioD 
for  the  night  was  limited,  and  we 
saw    no    reason    to    dispute  the 
preference  of  the  guide,  who  took 
us  to  the  first  of  the  two  huts,  both 
of  which  looked  equally  poor.   The 
one  in  which  we  found  shelter  for 
the  night  was  a  small  impainted 
hut  of  two  rooms,  one  of  which 
was  given  up    to   us.    Famitare 
this  room  had  none,  but  tbesettler's 
wife  brought  us  two  chairs,  while  a 
small  board  nailed  into  one  corner 
served  as  a  table,  and  round  the  walls 
were  hung  the  dresses  of  ibe&mily. 
The  other  room,  the  kitchen,  had  a 
table  and    some  wretched-looking 
beds,  and  altogether   presented  a 
picture  of  poverty.     The  occupants 
of   this    hut  had    not   even  fish, 
though  they  procured  some  salted 
trout  for  us  from  their  neigbboon, 
and  were  apparently  living  on  hard 
black  bread  and  milk.    Tbe  bread 
was  the  hardest  we  ever  tried  to 
eat,  and  we  at  once  bargained  with 
our  hostess  to  bake  us  soft  bread 
next  day.     The  milk,  however,  was 
excellent,  though  we  only  had  one 
big  mug  to  drink  it  out  of.   Two 
saucerless   cups,  the  remnants  of 
different  sets,  were  produced,  and 
these  did  a  variety  of  duty,  and 
held  in  succession,  soup,  coffee,  and 
brandy.     In  a  house,  where  meat 
was    evidently    rarely   tasted,  we 
were  scarcely  surpised  to  find  only 
a  single  knife,  and  that  of  [Nreter. 
natural  bluntness;  but  though  we 
found  the  eating  of  fish  with  two- 
pronged  forks  rather  nnoomforiaUe, 
we  managed  with  the  help  of  onr 
own  supplies  to  make  a  snlbstantial 
if  not  an  elegant  meal.    It  musta]so 
be  confessed  that  the  coffee  these 
poor  people  gave  us  was  admirsble. 
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Going  to  bed  was,  of  coarse,  out 
of  fche  question,  but  wrapping  onr^ 
selves  in  oar  plaids  we  passed  a 
wakeful    night,    listening     to    tbe 
mosquitoes,  which  were  ever  ready 
to  wake  ns  up  by  a  timely  bite, 
when  we  dropped  off  to  sleep.     We 
were  then  not  sorry  when  half -past 
four  came,  and,  ronsing  onr  land- 
lady,  who    was  surprised  at  onr 
eari  J  habits,  breakfasted,  and  at  six 
o'clock  started  for  the  Falls.     The 
morning  was  at  first  a  littie  chilly, 
but  as  the  snn  rose  higher  in  the 
heaTens,  the   day    became    warm. 
Por  a  short  distance,  a  good  path 
led  through  the  forest,  bnt  became 
gradually  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
finally  ^appeared,  when  after  an 
hour  and  a  halFs  walk  we  entered  a 
part  of  the  forest  which  was  bnmed 
a  few  years  ago.     For  more  than 
an  hour  we  walked  through  this 
destroyed    forest.      Tall    charred 
pines,  stripped  of   their  branches, 
stood  on  every  side,  while  others 
were  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
and  of  many  nothing  remained  save 
a  blackened  stump.    Here  and  there 
two  or  three  half -burnt  trees  had, 
in  falling,  caught  upon  one  another 
or  in  the  branches  of  some  scarcely 
Planned  tree,   and  stood  piled  to- 
gether in  a  confused  heap.     The 
aspect  of    this    burnt   forest   was 
dreary    and    depressing,    notwith- 
standing    the     bright     sunshine. 
Silence  reigned  on  every  side.     No 
birds  flew  amongst  the  tree-tops,  or 
twittered  in  the  branches,  but  all 
was  stin  and  motionless. 

Fires  in  the  great  forests  of  Lap- 
^d  are  not  unconmion,  and  in 
time  past  have  been  the  occasion  of 
niany  quarrels  between  the  settlers 
and  tile  Laps.  The  latter  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  preservation  of 
the  woods,  for  there  ihey  find  not 
only  shelter  for  themselyes  but 
Also  food  for  their  reindeer.  Even 
the  encroachment  of  the  settlers' 
elearings  on  the  forest  has  proved 
injurious  to  them,  in  depriving 
ihem  of  the  best  feeding  grounds, 


but  the  destruction  of  the  wood, 
and  the  scorcdiing  of  the  ground, 
have  been  of  still  worse  conse- 
quence to  them  in  many  instances.* 
The  reindeer  moss  forms  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  reindeer  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  it 
is  therefore  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance  that  this  moss  should  grow 
undisturbed  in  the  places  which  are 
suitable  for  it.  But  when  a  forest 
takes  fire,  or  even  when  the  fire  is 
confined  to  the  brushwood,  the 
moss  is  scorched  and  destroyed, 
and  long  years  elapse  before  it 
grows  again  in  the  same  place.  It 
is  said  that  ten  years  is  the  shortest 
period  within  which  the  reindeer 
moss  reappears  after  a  fire,  that 
sometimes  seventy  or  eighty  years 
pass  without  its  again  covering 
the  ground.  Great  fires  have 
taken  place  in  Pite  and  Lule 
Lapmarks,  and  of  late  years  so 
frequently  that  the  tracts  where 
the  reindeer  were  wont  to  feed 
are  said  in  some  parts  of  the  coun-^ 
try  to  have  been  reduced  to  a 
half  of  what  they  formerly  were. 
This  has  resulted  in  much  suffering 
to  the  Laps,  some  of  whom  have 
been  forced  to  migrate  to  other 
regions  in  search  of  pasture  for 
their  reindeer.  Prior  to  the  coming 
of  the  settlers,  fires  were  unknown, 
for  the  Laps  know  well  the  loss  which 
a  fire  was  sure  to  entail,  and  were 
carefal  to  prevent  the  woods  taking 
fire,  and  reindy  to  put  out  any  fire 
which  might  accidentally  have 
broken  out.  The  settlers,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  not  care  about  pre- 
serving the  woods,  which  were  of 
little  use  to  them,  and  often  neg- 
lected to  extinguish  fires  which 
they  had  hghted  in  the  forest,  and 
iken,  when  some  chance  wind 
fanned  the  smouldering  embers  into 
life,  there  was  no  one  near  to  put 
it  out,  and  prevent  it  spreading. 
Somelimes,  however,  the  fires  were 
due  not  to  accident  but  were  kin- 
dled intentionally  by  some  settler, 
either  to  increase   the  size  of  his 
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olearing,  or  to  gratify  a  gmdge 
against  a  Lap,  whose  reindeer  had 
wandered  across  his  meadow  land, 
and  injured  the  grass.  Formerly, 
when  the  Swedish  Government  was 
anzions  to  promote  the  colonisation 
of  Lapland,  all  the  protection 
of  the  law  was  given  to  the  set- 
tiers  and  denied  to  the  nnfortn- 
nate  Laps,  on  whose  lands  they 
were  in^ding,  bat  now  the  in- 
terests of  the  Laps  are  attended 
to,  and  stringent  laws  have  been 
enacted  for  tiie  protection  of  the 
woods,  and  the  settlers  are  obliged 
*to  give  instant  assistance  in  ezian- 
gnishing  a  fire,  while  a  Ck>vemment 
official  makes  a  strict  enquiiy  into 
^ts  origin.  The  settlers,  too,  are 
'becoming  more  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  wood  to  themselves 
as  a  protection  to  their  clearings 
from  the  cold  winds  that  sweep 
down  from  the  Qells,  and  also  of  the 
value  which  the  woods  may  some 
day  have  for  themselves,  if  the 
cutting  of  wood  in  the  interior  be- 
comes more  practicable  than  it  is  at 
present.  Still  it  is  to  the  watchful 
care  of  the  Laps  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  forests  is  mainlv  due. ' 
To  them  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  and  they  are  always  ready  to 
hurry  to  any  spot  where  a  fire  may 
lyreak  out.  The  Fjell-Laps  are  in 
^ihis  respect  unfortunately  situated. 
TThen  on  the  approach  of  summer 
iihey  leave  the  woods  that  have  shel- 
^red  them  during  the  winter,  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  fjells, 
they  incur  the  risk  of  their  feeding- 
grounds  being  destroyed  in  their 
-absence.  Sometimes,  however,  as 
the  Lap  wanders  on  the  lofty  Qells, 
be  sees  dark  clouds  of  smoke  rising 
from  the  forest  he  has  left,  and  at 
once  divining  the  calamity  which 
threatens  him,  descends  with  all 
Hspeed  into  the  valleys  to  quench 
the  flames  which  are  endangering 
iiis  very  existence  in  the  coming 
winter. 

Having  passed  through  the  burnt 
forest,  we  began  to  descend  the  rough 


mountain  side  over  great  blocks  o! 
granite,  piled  on  one  another,  down 
to  the  river's  brink.  The  roar  of 
the  distant  fiedls  now  broke  on  our 
ears,  and  through  openings  between 
the  trees  we  saw,  far  off,  the  white 
foaming  waters  of  Njommelsasb 
hemmed  in  between  high  cliffs.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  we  reached 
the  bank  of  the  Great  Lide,  where 
we  found  a  rude  boat,  which  we 
launched,  and  rowed  up  stream 
towards  a  large  fall,  which  forms 
the  termination  of  the  rapids  helow 
the  great  fall.  The  river  here  was 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  wide, 
and  the  river  flowed  with  immense 
rapidity  down  towards  sDother 
rapid,  which  b^an  a  few  hundred 
yards  below  the  point  where  we 
launched  the  boat.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  strong  countercarrent 
at  the  side,  which  carried  onr  hoat 
rapidly  up  wards  j  till  wegainedapoint 
from  which  it  was  safe  to  venture  ont 
into  mid-stream,  we  should  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  crossing.  Polling 
the  boat  np  on  the  bank,  we  clam- 
bered over  blocks  of  grey  granite 
and  made  our  way  through  a  forest 
of  hardy  pines,  many  of  whidi, 
destroyed  by  the  storms  of  winter, 
lay  rotting  on  the  ground.  Here 
and  there  in  shelt^ied  spots  we 
found  quantites  of  hjortron,  a  large 
luscious  white  berry,  which  is  called 
multibeer  in  Norway  and  clondberry 
in  Scotiand,  where  it  is  fonnd  in 
Sutherlandshire.  Blackberries  and 
cranberries  ialso  delayed  our  pro- 
gress, but  only  a  Httle,  for  the 
tiiunder  of  the  falls  was  continnallv 
increasing,  until  after  an  honr  and 
a  quarter's  walk,  we  stood  on  the 
cliff  beside  Njommelsaska,  and  felt 
that  we  should  have  been  amplj 
rewarded  if  there  had  been  nothing 
else  to  see  in  Lapland  but  the 
grand  view  which  burst  upon  ns 
as  we  emerged  from  the  forest. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  more 
than  a  faint  idea  of  the  wildness 
and  magnificence  of  this  scene. 
Looking  northwards   we  saw  the 
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Great  Lule,  far  afl  tlie  63-6  reached, 
covered  with  white-crested  waves 
and  pouring  over  one  small  fall  after 
another  till,  just  above  the  fall,  the 
river  contracts  to  a  breadth  of  about 
one  hundred  yards,  and  the  foam- 
ing  and  agitated  waters  grow  smooth 
before  the  great  plunge.  The  fall 
is  broken  into  two  portions  by  a 
rocky  island,  not  quite  two  hundred 
yards  long,  upon  which  a  few  rag- 
ged  and  stunted  pines  stand.  The 
larger  or  eastern  portion  of  the  fall 
is  more  than  one  hundred  feet  broad, 
and  pours  over  in  a  broad  sheet  of 
water,  between  the  upper  end  of 
the  island  and  the  worn  granite- 
bank  of  the  river.  This  fall  is 
precipitous  for  thirty-five  or  forty 
feet,  and  then  the  water  rushes  down 
an  incline  of  great  steepness  for 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
great  waves  of  foam  are  tessed  into 
the  air,  light  clouds  of  mist  rise 
withont  intermission,  and  rainbows 
come  and  go  on  the  shifting  vapour. 
The  river  rages  to  and  fi*o,  and 
after  falling  nearly  one  hundred 
feet  is  thrown  violently  against  a 
tall  cliff,  which  stands  right  across 
the  course  of  the  river  and  bars  its 
progress.  The  waters,  chafed  by 
this  obstruction,  are  tossed  in  great 
masses  into  the  air,  to  the  height 
of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  are  then 
forced  to  turn  at  right  angles,  and 
X>oTirpastthe  lower  end  of  the  island, 
and  are  dashed  against  the  over- 
hanging bank  of  the  river.  As 
the  water  passes  the  end  of  the 
island,  it  is  joined  by  the  other 
branch  of  the  waterfall,  which 
boils  and  struggles  through  a 
narrow  chasm  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island;  and  though  the 
volume  of  water  in  this  branch  of 
the  &11  is  less  than  in  the  broader 
portion,  the  fall  itself  is,  if  pos- 
sible, more  beautiful.  Just  where 
the  two  branches  of  the  waterfall 
unite,  the  river  is  turned  at  a 
ri^ht  angle  and  hurried  through  a 
narrow  chasm  some  thirty  feet 
ygvide,  in  which  the  waters  boil  and 


toss  as  they  are  hurled  from  ledge 
to  ledge  for  a  distance  of  upwards 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  After 
this  the  Lule  expands,  and  flows  in 
a  strong  steady  current  down  to 
the  rapids  below  the  falls.  The 
whole  height  of  the  falls  has  been 
variously  estimated,  but  probably 
does  not  exceed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  The  greater  part  of  the 
fall  partakes  somewhat  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  rapid,  but  the  incline 
down  which  the  Lule  pours  is  so 
steep  that  the  water  fi*om  bank  to 
bank  throughout  ite  whole  length 
is  one  boiling  mass  of  white  foam, 
and  Njommelsaska  is  much  more  a 
fall  than  a  rapid,  and  may  well  be 
reckoned  among  the  great  falls  of 
the  world.  The  volume  of  water 
is  immense,  certainly  much  larger 
than  that  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaff- 
hausen.  The  Falls  of  the  Rhine, 
indeed,  oueht  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  Njommelsaska,  the  latter 
so  far  exceeds  them  in  size  and 
grandeur.  Njommelsaska  is,  of 
course,  grandest  in  early  summer, 
when  the  snows  are  melting  on 
the  f  jells,  and  in  autumn  the  water 
sometimes  gets  low,  but  we  were 
fortunate  in  visiting  this  great  fiEill 
after  a  succession  of  heavy  rains 
had  brought  down  the  river  in 
flood,  and  swollen  the  volume  of 
water  to  its  greatest  dimensions. 
We  spent  three  or  four  hours  here, 
wandering  from  point  to  point,  and 
everywhere  seeing  something  new 
to  admire.  The  best  point  of  view 
is  that  from  the  top  of  the  cliff 
facing  the  waterfall.  Both  branches 
of  the  waterfall  are  then  seen  at 
once  as  well  as  their  meeting.  The 
rocky  island  lies  in  front.  On  the 
right  are  water- worn  precipices,  sur- 
mounted by  wooded  slopes  which 
lead  up  to  Mount  Ananas ;  on  the 
left  rises  a  frowning  precipice  of 
great  height,  npon  the  face  of 
which  hang  great  blocks  of  granite, 
apparently  half-severed  from  the 
rock,  and  ready  to  fall  into  the 
foaming  abyss  beneath;   while  in 
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the  distance  siretch  the  barren  Qells, 
which,  skirt  the  Boathem  shores  of 
the  Stnor-Lnle-janre,  the  great  lake, 
more  than  fifty  miles  in  length, 
firom  which  the  Lnle  issues,  ten 
miles  to  the  north  of  Njommelsaska. 
The  course  of  the  Lule  from  the 
lake  to  its  junction  with  the  Little 
Lole  near  WuoUerim  is  only  forty 
miles,  and  passes  over  a  succession 
of  rapids  and  three  great  falls, 
the  greatest  of  which  is  Njommel- 
saska. Of  the  others,  ^e  one 
which  lies  nearest  to  its  source  is 
the  Porjus-fall,  and  is  broken  into 
three  gigantic  steps,  the  upper  of 
which  is  fourteen,  ike  middle  one 
eighty-eight,  and  the  lowest  sixty- 
nine  feet  in  height.  The  third  of 
the  falls,  the  Porsi-fall,  situated 
near  the  junction  of  the  Great  and 
the  Little  Lule,  which  we  visited 
from  Storbacken,  is  not  comparable 
to  either  of  the  others,  though  in 
itself  well  worth  seeing.  The 
wildness  of  the  scenery,  and  the 
utter  desolation  which  surrounded 
us  at  Njommelsaska,  harmonised 
well  with  the  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity of  the  faXl,  and  we  felt 
powerless  in  presence  of  the 
mighty  forces  of  that  resistless 
rush  of  waters.  We  could  scarcely 
tear  ourselves  away  from  a  spot 
which  so  impressed  us,  and  to 
which  it  was  so  unlikely  that  we 
should  ever  return  to  see  more 
fully  all  its  wonders,  but  at  last 
we  reluctantly  set  out  on  our 
return  to  Li^^  where  we  were 
again  to  spend  the  night.  Black 
clouds  were  gathering  in  the  sky, 
and  as  we  reached  the  burnt  forest 
a  violent  thunderstorm  burst  over- 
head, and  the  roll  of  the  thunder 
echoed  back  from  the  hills,  and  the 
flashes  of  lightning  made  the  forest 
ten  times  more  dreary  than  when 
we  passed  through  it  in  the  morning, 
while  the  torrents  of  rain  swelled 
the  brooklets.  The  wretched  hut, 
which  we  reached  about  seven 
o'clock — the  distance  between  Ligga 
and  Njommelsaska  being  about 
thirteen   miles — seemed    an  oasis, 


and  by  the  side  of  a  blazing  ttoocI 
fire  we  were  soon  drying  our 
clothes  and  discussing  a  somewliat 
better  supper  than  we  had  bad  on 
the  previous  evening.  Sleep  wag 
again  rendered  nearly  impossible 
by  the  brisk  attack  wluch  the  mos- 
quitoes kept  up  all  night.  Next 
morning  we  roused  the  landlady 
at  three,  had  breakfast,  and  bf 
half- past  four  were  on  our  return 
to  Vaikijaure,  where  we  had  pro- 
mised  to  arrive  at  nine,  and  which 
promise  we  determined  to  keep, 
though  when  we  made  it  ^re  were 
not  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
path,  and  had  much  under-esti- 
mated the  distance.  Our  guide 
rowed  us  across  the  pretty  Engbsb- 
looking  lake,  Anajaure,  whicbg&yed 
us  nearly  two  hours  of  a  detour 
round  the  end  of  the  lake,  and  not 
long  afler  nine  we  arrived  at  onr 
destination,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
people,  who  did  not  expect  us  till 
the  evening. 

The  name  of  Njommelsaska, 
which  is  a  Lap  word,  meaning  the 
Hare's  Bun,  is  said  to  have  been 
given  for  the  following  reason.  In 
the  winter  the  drops  of  water  £rom 
the  cloud  of  spray  which  rises 
above  the  western  portion  of  the 
fall,  frequently  fr'eeze,  and  form  a 
narrow  bridge  of  ice  between  the 
island  and  the  bank.  Across  this 
natural  bridge  hares  have  been 
seen  to  run  to  and  fro,  and  hence 
the  name  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
waterfall  by  the  Laps,  who  fomerly 
entertained  such  a  superstitioas 
reverence  for  these  animals  that 
they  neither  killed  nor  ate  them. 
Probably  this  superstitions  feeling 
led  to  &B  giving  of  a  name,  bor- 
rowed from  a  rather  insignificant 
incident,  to  a  fall  which  one  wonld 
have  naturally  expected  to  be  called 
by  some  name  more  descriptive  of 
its  grandeur. 

IV.    QUIKKJOKKL 
LuLE  Lapxabk  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  each  of  which  possesses 
a  distinct  character,  and  offers  dif- 
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ferent  attractions  to  the  traveller. 
The  region  of  the  great  forests, 
which  extends  from  the  Lap  hoon- 
dary  to  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  is 
somewhat  monotonous,  and  woold, 
indeed,  be  uninteresting  if  it  were 
not  for  the  beautiful  river  scenery 
of  the  Lule,  and  the  numerous 
rapids  and  waterfalls  which  vie 
with  one  another  in  grandeur.  Of 
the  two  remaining  regions,  the 
iAice-country  and  the  i^ell-countiy, 
the  former  combines  lakes,  moun- 
tains, woods,  and  rivers  in  a  succes- 
sion of  exquisite  landscapes ;  while 
the  Qellfl,  cold  and  barren  though 
they  be,  are  not  without  interest  in 
the  strDdng  contrast  they  present 
to  the  wooded  valleys  below,  and 
the  snow-covered  mountains  which 
look  down  upon  them.  There  is 
no  sameness  in  the  lake  scenery  of 
Lnle  Lapmark.  Each  lake  possesses 
an  individuality  of  its  own,  which 
is  at  once  recognised,  although 
through  them  all  runs  a  certain 
genend  resemblance,  owing  in  part 
to  the  absence  of  life  and  stir  on 
their  banks,  and  in  part  to  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere  which 
is  one  of  the  great  charms  of 
northern  travel. 

Between  Jokkmokk  and  Quikk* 
jokk,  our  destination  in  the  interior, 
He  seven  lakes,  upon  the  borders  of 
the  first  of  which,  Vaikijaure,  we 
found  our  baggage  and  the  third 
member  of  our  party  awaiting  us 
on  our  return  from  Njommelsaska. 
After  some  hesitation,  owing  to  the 
uncertain  state  of  the  weaker,  we 
resolved  to  proceed,  as  the  accom- 
modation iu  the  settler's  house  was 
limited,  and  the  neighbourhood  was 
not  particularly  attractive.  A  boat 
was  soon  got  ready,  manned  by 
tiiree  rowers,  two  of  whom  sat  in 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  each  pulling  a 
pair  of  ill-shaped  oars,  and  the 
third  in  the  stem  rowed,  looking 
forward — ^a  position  which  enabled 
him  to  steer  as  well  as  to  row. 
We  piled  our  luggi^  in  the  centre 
of  the  boat»  and,  there  being  no 


seat  for  us,  we  had  to  sit  with  our' 
backs  against  it.  The  wind  fortu- 
nately was  blowing  in  the  direction 
of  our  course,  and  a  small  square 
sail,  hoisted  upon  a  pole  fixed  in 
the  prow  of  the  boat,  somewhat 
assisted  our  progress,  especially  up 
a  rapid  between  the  two  arms  of 
the  lake.  The  strength  of  the 
stream  in  this  rapid  tested  the 
powers  of  our  rowers,  who  for  a 
short  time  seemed  unable  to  force 
the  boat  against  it,  but  at  last,  after 
a  long-continued  eifort,  we  reached 
the  upper  portion  of  the  lake.  The 
banks  of  the  lake  were  well  wooded, 
and  on  the  southern  shore  was  a 
small  clearing,  called  Saskam,  with 
one  or  two  small  red-painted  houses. 
Two  hours'  rowing  brought  us  to 
the  end  of  the  lake,  where  we  dis- 
embarked, and  walked  across  the 
neck  of  land  separating  Lake  Vaiki- 
jaure from  Lake  Purkijaure.  Be- 
tween these  lakes  runs  a  short  river 
about  two  miles  in  length,  which, 
however,  is  too  rapid  and  too  much 
broken  up  with  rocks  to  allow  bosvts 
to  make  their  way  up  it.  Our 
boatmen  shouldered  our  luggage, 
and  we  sauntered  after  them  in  tiie 
pleasant  shade  of  the  woods,  with 
the  sound  of  the  noisy  river  ming- 
ling with  the  shrill  notes  of  the 
mosquitoes  seeking  an  imguarded 
point  of  attack.  On  reaching  Lake 
Purkijaure,  not  far  from  the  place 
where  the  river  flows  out  of  it,  we 
had  to  wait  while  one  of  the  boat- 
men went  in  search  of  the  fisher- 
men, who  lived  in  some  rade  huts 
on  the  shore,  and  presently  returned 
with  a  man  and  a  woman,  who 
were  to  row  us  across  this  lake. 
The  boat  was  smaller  than  the  last, 
but,  as  we  only  had  an  hour's  row 
before  us,  we  accommodated  our- 
selves to  the  inconvenience. 

Purkijaure  is  a  pretty  lake,  nearly 
circular,  but  dotted  with  several 
islands,  between  which  and  its 
northern  shore  we  rowed.  One  of 
the  islands  had  been  cleared,  and 
from    the    number    of    store^huts 
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which  snrronnded  the  red-painted 
house,  it  seemed  to  be  the  property 
of  a  pardcolarlj  well-to-do  settler. 
On  reaching  ^e  other  side,  the 
man  and  the  woman  divided  onr 
Inggage  between  them — ^the  woman 
taking  her  fair  share  of  what  was 
really  a  good  weight  for  two  per- 
sons to  carry.  A  broad  path  led 
through  the  forest  to  Lake  Bandi- 
janre,  and  a  little  to  the  lefl  we 
caught  glimpses  of  the  river  gleam- 
ing in  the  sunshine,  while  on  our 
right  thickly  wooded  rising  ground 
intercepted  the  view.  The  distance 
between  the  two  lakes  is  about 
three  miles;  but  we  found  a  man 
fishing  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  who  needed  no  persuasion  to 
hand  over  his  basket  of  fish  to  our 
boatwoman,  and,  along  with  our 
boatman,  to  row  us  in  his  boat 
across  the  lake.  The  row  up  the 
river  to  the  lake  was  very  interest- 
ing. The  clear  water  of  the  rapid 
stream,  fretted  into  foam  by  the 
numerous  rocks  in  its  course ;  the 
wooded  banks  and  the  green  islands 
which  lay  at  the  entrance  to  the 
lake,  made  up  a  pretty  picture. 
Our  progress,  which  was  slow  in 
tho  river,  was  not  much  faster  in 
ihe  lake;  for  the  wind  began  to 
rise,  and  the  waves  buffeting  our 
boat  kept  us  back,  though  our 
rowers,  two  strong  well-made  young 
men,  with  fresh  countenances, 
rowed  vigorously  and  with  few 
rests,  h&e  Bandijaure  is  much 
lar|rer  than  either  Purkijaure  or 
Yaikijaure,  being  eight  miles  long 
by  four  broad,  and  is  liable  to  sud- 
den storms,  which  render  its  navi- 
gation dangerous  to  rude  and  crazy 
craft,  such  as  our  boat  was.  We  ac- 
cordingly kept  close  to  the  shore,  and 
took  the  shelter  of  all  the  islands 
we  passed.  The  hills  by  which 
Bandijaure  is  surrounded  are  low, 
but  wooded  to  their  sununits,  and 
the  tall  trees  growing  on  its  banks 
dose  to  the  water's  edge  formed,  as 
it  were,  a  wall  around  it.  There 
are  three  settlements  on  its  shores — 


on^  of  which,  called  Bandijaure,  is 
in  a  flourishing  state,  and  its  two 
or  three  red-painted  hoTises  ^ere 
pointed  out  to  us  by  onr  boatmen 
with  evident  respect.  The  hats  at 
the  other  two,  and  especially  at 
Purkijaure,  where  we  landed,  are 
poor  and  inhabited  by  fishemen, 
who  have  little  to  depend  on.  Aa 
we  approached  the  huts  at  Pniii- 
jaure,  we  passed  in  front  of  the 
lake-fall  over  which  Lake  Parki- 
jaure  falls  into  Lake  Bandijaure. 

The  difference  in  ihe  level  of  these 
lakes  is  about  thirty  feet,  and  after 
a  short  rapid    the  waters  of  th& 
former  pour  over  a  broad  terraoe 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
side  to  side.     It  is  difficult  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  so^ 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  an 
exquisitely  designed  piece  of  land. 
scape   gardening  on  a  great  scale 
—  such     as    one    might    suppose 
made  out  of  a  broad  ruined  doable 
staircase,  the  steps  of  which  had 
been  irregularly  broken,  and  npon 
which  a  few  clumps  of  trees  had 
established    themselves.      In  the 
centre  of  the  &11  lies  a  small  island 
with  a  number  of  trees  on  it,  and 
with  a  groupof  trees  on  either  sideof 
it  growing  on  rocks  almost  covoed 
by  the  water.     Between  these  trees 
and  the  island   two  streams  rush 
and  unite  their  broken  wateis  in 
front  of  the  island,  only  to  be  again 
separated,  as,  after  pouring  over  an 
irreg^ular  ledge,  they  are  turned  to 
right  and  left,  and  meet  the  two 
main  portions  of  the  fall  between 
the  island  and  either  shore,  which 
flow,  leap,  and  rattle  down  an  in- 
numerable number  of  small  fall& 
over  the  broken  ledges,  which  give 
the  fall  its  peculiar  character.    The 
water  is  here  thrown  to  the  lefv 
there  to  the  right,  and  at  other 
places  pours  dii^Uy  over  low  p»- 
cipitoufl  rocks,  while  three  or  foor 
light  donds  of  spray  rise  above 
the  fieJl,  and  the  water  in  the  lab 
below  eddies  and  boils.    The  effect 
was  increased  by  the  suddennesa 
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with  'which  we  came  upon  it  as  we 
coasted  along  the  ciirving  shores  of 
the  lake. 

There  are  several  lakefalls  in 
Lapland,  the  grandest  of  which, 
Adna-maorki-Kortje,  surpasses  in 
snhlimity  even  Njonunelsaska  itself. 
This  lakefall  is  ibrmed  hy  Gjerte- 
janre  fiJling  over  a  precipice  130 
feet  high  into  Pajiplolilnjanre,  one 
of  the  series  of  great  lakes  oat  of 
which  the  Great  Lnle  flows.  Un- 
fortunately we  were  not  provided 
with  tents,  without  which  it  was 
vain  to  think  of  penetrating  into 
the  wild  and  inhospitable  regions 
in  the  north  of  Lule  Lapmark,  and 
BO  contented  ourselves  with  admir- 
ing the  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
lakefiall  at  Purkijanre. 

The  appearance  of  the  fishermen's 
huts  at  Parkijaure  at  once  dissi- 
pated our  half-formed  plan  of  stay- 
ing there  for  the  night.  The  huts 
were  more  wretched  than  the  one 
at  lagga^  and  we  resolved  at  once 
to  push  on  to  Bjorkholm,  although 
certain  to  be  late  of  arriving  there. 
After  some  detention,  while  the  man 
and  woman  who  wei'e  to  row  us 
across  Pnrkijaure  were  finishiDg 
their  supper,  we  embarked  in  a  boat 
more  leaky  than  any  we  had  yet 
been  in,  and  on  our  requiring  the 
boat  to  be  baled,  the  woman  growled 
out  to  the  man  that '  English  people 
were  so  particular.'  However,  we 
got  the  boat  baled,  and  proceeded  on 
our  way.  Purkijaure  is  a  dreary  and 
desolate  lake,  surrounded  by  dark 
hiilSy  and  without  a  single  clearing 
or  even  a  hut  to  enliven  the  land- 
scape. The  evening  was  chilly; 
mist  was  nsing  from  the  water,  and 
we  were  not  sorry  to  reach  the 
other  end  not  long  after  the  sun 
bad  set.  Half  an  hoar's  walk  by  a 
ragged  path,  through  a  thick  and 
dark  wood,  brought  us  to  the  edge 
of  Lake  Skalka  about  half-past  ten, 
and  we  were  already  anticipating 
the  pleasure  of  a  comfortable  sup- 
per in  the  settler's  house,  which 
•vre  clearly  saw  in  the  bright  sum- 


mer night  on  the  little  island  of 
Bjorkholm,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  shore.  We  were,  however, 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Our 
boatman  told  us  that  the  boat 
which  usually  lay  at  the  shore  here 
was  away,  and  that  we  must  wait 
till  some  one  came  for  us  from  the 
island.  Then  raising  his  stentorian 
voice  he  howled  dismally  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  islanders,  but 
the  only  response  was  the  barking 
of  dogs,  for  the  good  people  had 
gone  to  bed  and  were  sleeping,, 
heedless  of  the  benighted  travellers. 
We  next  lighted  a  signal  fire,  and 
the  dogs  barked  more  loudly  than 
before  as  the  bright  flames  rose  in 
the  calm  air,  but  still  no  one  came. 
As  a  last  resource  we  sent  our  boat- 
man round  to  the  end  of  the  lake  to 
a  promontory  which  stretched  out 
nearer  to  the  island,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  an  hour  we  heard  his 
voice  sounding  across  the  waters, 
and  in  a  short  time  a  boat  came 
and  took  us  to  the  island,  where 
we  arrived  sleepy  and  hungry  about 
two  ^in  the  morning.  Oar  Uttle 
Lap  hostess  busied  hecself  to  pre-^ 
pare  a  hot  supper,  in  which  fish^ 
coffee,  and  remdeer  meat  played 
the  principal  part,  while  we  warmed 
ourselves  before  a  blazing  wood- 
fire.^  The  golden  sunset  still  lin^ 
gered  in  the  sky  as  we  rowed  off  to 
the  island,  and  the  rosy  tints  of  the 
coming  dawn  appeared  above  the 
distant  fjells,  and  the  bright  rays- 
of  the  sun  were  not  long  in  dissi- 
pating the  shades  of  night,  but 
after  our  long  day  in  the  open  air 
we  slept  soundly,  undisturbed  by 
mosquitoes.  Next  morning  we  were 
in  no  hurry  to  depart^  but  remained 
till  twelve  o'clock  admiring  the. 
romantic  situation  of  Bjorkholm,. 
which  lies  near  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Skalka,  in  siffht  of  the  head 
of  the  rapid  by  which  the  super-, 
fluous  waters  of  the  lake  are  car- 
ried off*,  and  close  by  the  greeu 
clearing  on  the  edge  of  the  wood 
where  we  had  waited  the  previoua 
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night.  On  the  other  side  dark 
woods  and  nndulating  hills  shut  in 
the  view,  and  before  ns  laj  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  lake,  sparkling 
in  the  sunlight,  and  stretching  far 
into  the  distance.  The  island  itself, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the 
birches  by  which  it  was  formerly 
covered,  is  well  cultivated,  and 
affords  the  inhabitants  barley  and 
potatoes,  as  well  as  hay.  There 
are  upon  it  two  good  red-painted 
houses,  each  having  three  rooms, 
and  another  in  course  of  being 
built.  Around  these  houses  were 
grouped  huts  for  fishermen,  and 
small  bams  for  storing  hay,  barley, 
and  wood.  Several  boats  lay  drawn 
up  on  the  shore,  and  in  some  of  the 
outhouses  stood  sledges,  and  a  great 
many  pairs  of  sktddor,  or  snow 
shoes  (made  of  narrow  pieces  of 
wood  about  six  feet  long  and  three 
inches  broad,  and  often  elaborately 
carved),  were  laid  carefully  aside 
for  winter's  use.  The  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  island  bore  witness 
to  the  activity  and  prosperity  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  have  extended 
iiheir  labours  to  favourable  spots  on 
the  neighbouring  shores. 

At  noon  we  left  Bjorkholm,  and 
rowed  up  the  lakes  Skalka  and 
Tjamotis  to  Niavi,  which  we  reached 
at  seven  in  the  evernng.  The 
scenery  improved  as  we  advanced, 
becoming  grander,  and  losing  the 
sameness  which  had  to  a  certain 
extent  characterised  the  lakes 
crossed  on  the  preceding  day.  We 
stopped  for  more  than  an  hour  to 
lunch  near  Tjamotis,  where  we  saw 
one  of  the  poorest  Laps  that  we  met 
in  our  journey.  This  was  an  old 
woman,  dressed  in  skins,  the  colour 
of  whose  face  did  not  differ  much 
from  that  of  her  dress,  and  who 
only  knew  enough  Swedish  to  ask 
for  money.  Niavi  is  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  top  of  lake  Tjamotis. 
Two  settlers  live  here,  whose  red- 
painted  houses  are  surrounded  by 
numerous  huts,  and  stand  in  the 
centre  of  fields  of  grass  and  barley. 


behind  which  a  dense  fovesk  grows 
upon  the  neck  of  low  kod,  aepa- 
rating  Lake  Tjamotis  vsA  h^ 
Not  far  off  to  the  left  flows  ik 
rapid  stream  which  connectB  ihe» 
two    lakes,    and   where  we  found 
really  good  fishing.    To  iht  right 
rises  Nganni,  a  lofty  moimtEU]!,  the 
contour  of  which  resembles  thai  of 
Arthur's  Seat  as  it  is  seen  liang 
above  Salisbury  Craigs,  near  E£d* 
burgh.  We  found  Niavi  more  com- 
fortable than  any  of  our  res&ig 
places.      The  rooms  for  sbugos 
were  large  and  scrupuloiiflly  deao, 
and  the  active  landlady  rashedliek- 
wards   and  forwards  between  her 
house    and  our  rooms  witii  wood 
for  the  fire  and  eveiy  dainty  she 
possessed  for  our  supper,  and  wis 
careful  in  entering  our  rooms  to 
see  that  no  mosquitoes  accompanied 
her.  I 

On   the  following  morning  we 
set  out  for  Quikkjokk.   We  walked 
through  the  forest  for  a  mile,  eo  as 
to  avoid  the  worst    part  of  the 
rapids.      The  upper  part  of  the 
rapids    was    sufficiency    diiBcajt. 
The  current  was   strong,  and  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  onr  rowers, 
four  in  number,  the  boataitunsa 
scarcely  moved.      Then  the  ma 
shouted  and  redoubled  their  efforts, 
and  finally,  after  an  exciting  pnlL  ^ 
which  the  boat  zigzagged  np  the 
stream,  we  reached  the  broadmirror- 
like  expanse  of  Lake  Saggat    l%d 
scenery  of  this  lake  was  finer  even 
than  that  of  Tjamotis.    The  cU& 
were  bolder,  the  stretches  of  forest- 
clad  hills  more  extensive,  and  the 
outline  of  the  dark  fjells  beyond 
more    varied,    while   the  sight  of 
snow-capped  peaks  in  the  distance 
showed  that  we  were  approaching 
the  great  mountain-chain  thatsepA^ 
rates  Norway  from  Sweden.   After 
four  hours*  rowing  we  reached  the 
upper  end  of  La£:e  Saggat,  where 
low-lying  ground  thickly   covered 
with    birch    seemed    to    bsr    oor 
progress,  till  a  sudden  turn  broaght 
us  through  an  opening  in  the  tress 
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into  a  oanal-like  'winding  passage, 
where  the  trees  on  either  side  dipped 
their  branches  into  the  water,  and 
the  strong  corrent  showed  us  that 
we  were  not  far  from  a  river. 
From  this  passage  we  emerged 
into  an  arm  of  the  lake,  and  came 
in  sight  of  the  little  hamlet  of 
Qnikkjokk.  The  view  was  beauti- 
fill  beyond  description.  In  the 
foregronnd  lay  the  settlement,  at 
one  end  of  which  stood  the  red- 
painted  parsonage;  at  the  other 
end,  on  a  rising  knoll,  the  church, 
a  wooden  building,  not  so  large 
ajB  the  parsonage,  with  a  rude 
belfiy  made  of  four  upright  poles 
supporting  a  small  red-painted 
Toof,  beneath  which  hung  the 
chuxdh  bell.  A  little  nearer  the 
water  was  the  clerk's  house,  and 
&rther  back  was  the  unpainted  house 
of  a  settler.  Bound  these  three 
honses  were  grouped  a  few  roughly 
fauilty  unpainted  huts,  partly  for  the 
servants,  and  partly  for  the  storage 
of  wood,  hay,  and  other  supplies. 
To  the  right  of  the  handet  rose  the 
lower  and  well-wooded  slopes  of 
Sneyrak  ;  to  the  left  of  the  parson- 
age, bat  at  some  distance,  the  steep 
<u^  ragged  outline  of  Kaskajve 
stood  sharply  defined  in  the  clear 
air.  Between  these  two  mountains, 
but  far  0%  rose  in  wondrous  beauty 
the  majestic  snow-covered  range  of 
the  Porti  Fjell,  the  lofty  peaks  of 
"which,  in  their  dagzling  whiteness, 
(sontrasted  with  the  deep  blue  sky. 
liooking  up  the  valley,  to  the  south 
of  Elaskajve,  we  saw  one  range  of 
dark  Qells  rising  above  another,  the 
higher  ranges  being  flecked  with 
EDOw,  and  uie  whole  surmounted  by 
a  bug  line  of  snow  mountains,  not 
oo  imposing  as  the  Porti  Fjell,  but 
^tha  grand  and  simple  outline. 
The  effect  of  this  landscape  was 
heightened  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  we  first  saw  it.  Dark 
islands  were  gathering  behind  the 
pore  white  lulls,  and  the  growing 
blackness  of  the  sky  be^^  to 
obocore  the  white  mountain-tops. 


A  storm  seemed  imminent,  but  at 
last  the  clouds  passed  away  to  the 
south,  and  left  the  setting  sun  to 
illumine  the  valley  with  its  rays,  in 
all  the  splendour  of  an  Arctic  sunset. 
Meanwhile,  however,  we  were  ap- 
proaching Quikkjokk,  and  the  Porti 
Fjell  was  hid  from  oar  view  by  the 
rising  ground  behind  the  hamlet. 
Our  only  choice  was  between  asking 
hospitality  at  the  clerk's  house  and 
at  the  parsonage,  and  to  the  latter 
we  directed  our  steps.  Here  we 
obtained  two  good  rooms,  and  were 
well  entertained  during  our  stay 
by  the  woi*thy  pastor,  Herr  Berlin, 
who  in  this  remote  spot  has  the 
spiritual  care  of  a  scattered  and 
wandering  flock. 

The  life  of  a  pastor  in  the  North 
is  largely  occupied  with  the  cares 
of  this  life.  He  has  during  the 
summer  months  to  attend  to  his 
glebe,  and  to  catch  fish,  and  shoot 
birds  to  serve  as  his  winter  supplies ; 
and  when  winter  comes  he  has  to 
drive  wood  from  the  forest  for  fuel, 
and  to  travel  twice  a  year  to  the 
two  spring  fiurs,  which  are  held  at 
the  nearest  vills^.  The  pastor  of 
Quikkjokk  only  leaves  his  post 
thrice  a  year,  and  then  his  journeys 
extend  no  faorther  than  Jokkmokk, 
once  to  spend  Christmas,  and  on 
the  other  two  occasions  to  obtain 
the  necessary  suppUes,  which,  if  not 
then  obtained,  can  only  be  procared 
afterwards  at  great  expense  from 
the  coast.  Besides  his  glebe  he  has 
a  small  salary  to  enable  him  to  eke 
out  his  living,  and  though  banished, 
as  it  were,  from  the  world,  is  not 
uninterested  in  its  concerns,  and 
keeps  up,  not  only  that  taste  for 
botany  which  is  so  common  among 
educated  Swedes,  but  also  pays 
some  attention  to  archieology.  ^s 
spiritual  duties  are  Ught,  and  in 
summer  confined  to  the  preaching 
of  a  sermon  on  Sunday  to  the  few 
inhabitants  of  Quikkjokk.  On  the 
day  after  our  arrival  we  went  to 
the  little  church,  and  increased  his 
congregation  to  twenty-five  for  that 
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day.  The  wholo  service  was  in 
Swedish,  and  did  not  differ  from 
that  in  other  Swedish  chnrches. 
He  wore  the  nsaal  dress  of  a 
Swedish  pastor,  viz.  a  tight-fitting 
black  coat,  with  a  thickly  plaited 
silk  train  depending  from  his 
shoulders.  He  also  had  small 
bands,  and  carried  in  hia  hand  the 
white  pocket-handkerchief  withcnt 
which  a  pastor  never  appears  in 
the  pulpit,  and  which  is  twisted 
round  two  fingers,  and  allowed  to 
hang  over  the  side  of  the  pulpit. 
After  reading  prayers  at  the  altar, 
over  which  hung  an  oil  painting 
representing  the  infant  Christy  the 
gift  of  a  Swedish  traveller,  the 
pastor  left  the  church,  and,  return- 
ing shortly  with  a  Bihle  and  psalm- 
book  wrapped  in  the  white  hand- 
kerchief, ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
preached  an  excellent  sermon  to  an 
inattentive  audience.  After  service 
he  showed  us  the  few  treasures  of 
the  church,  viz.  a  few  vestments 
and  a  beautiful  gold  communion 
cup  for  use  on  high  days,  a  pewter 
cup  being  used  on  other  occasions. 
A  coffee-pot  to  contain  the  com- 
munion wine,  and  a  silver  platter 
for  the  bread,  were  also  shown  us. 
In  the  church,  besides  the  picture 
over  the  altar,  there  were  on  the 
walls  a  coarse  coloured  print  of 
St.  Joseph  and  an  engraving  of 
the  late  king.  Ahove  the  door,  in 
a  glass  case,  was  an  epitaph  of  the 
child  of  a  former  pastor,  written 
on  paper,  and  other  ornament  there 
was  none.  Spring  and  autumn, 
or  rather  the  two  extremes  of 
winter  which  correspond  to  these 
seasons,  form  the  busy  time  of  Herr 
Berlin's  year.  At  these  periods  of 
the  year  the  Laps,  to  the  number 
of  300  and  more,  are  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Qells  and  forests,  and  the 
church  service  is  partly  in  Lap  and 
always  includes  a  Lap  sermon. 
Formerly  on  these  occasions  the 
Laps  were  much  given  to  religious 
excitement,  dancing,  singing,  and 
jumping  wildly  about  in  the  church, 


but    now  for  a    long  time  tlieir 
religion  has  been  of  a  quieter  type, 
as  well  as  more  potent  in  inflaenciog 
their    ordinary    life.     This  is  in 
great  part  due  to  the  exertions  of 
the    successive    pastorSj   who   is 
autumn  and  spring  hold  regular 
catechetical  classes  for  the  instrac- 
tion  of  young  and  old  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.    The  pastor's 
winter  duties  also  include  the  teach- 
ing of  a  Lap  school,  which  is  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
and  in  which  six  Lap  bojs  and 
girls  receive  a  good  edacation  for 
three     years     gratis.      Food  and 
clothing  are  also  provided,  and  in 
return  the  children  help  the  pastor's 
wife  in  the  household  wort.   The 
schoolroom  is  a  garret  in  the  par- 
sonage, the  walls  of  which  are  hong 
with  large  maps  of  Europe,  Scan- 
dinavia,  and  the  Holy  I^nd,  and 
diagrams  of  mathematical  figares, 
weights,  and  measures.    There  was 
also  a  small  collection  of  specimens 
of  natural  objects,   to  enahle  the 
teacher  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
their  names  in  the  school  lessons ; 
and,  to  show  the  children  what  a 
cube  was,  there  were  a  number  of 
squares    of    wood,    which,  when 
laid  over  the  top  of  one  another, 
formed  a  cubic  foot.    In  addition 
the    pastor    had    a    small  orrezr, 
representing  the  movementa  of  the 
earth  and  the  moon,  and  he  told 
us  that  he  succeeded  prettj  well 
with  the  children  in  instilling  the 
elementary  doctrines  of' astronomj 
into  their  minds,  but  that  he  utterly 
failed  to    persuade    their  parents 
that  the  earth  was  revolving  ronnd 
the  sun.       The    school   was  also 
attended  by  the  children  in  tbe 
neighbourhood,  and  the  pastor  was 
evidently  a  man   who  took  great 
pains    with    his    work,   and  tbe 
children  rarely    leave    the  school 
without  being  able  to   read  and 
write,  as  well  as  to  count,  thongh 
unfortunately  they  have  in  after  hfe 
few  opportunities  to  make  nse  of 
this  instruction.    It  is  evident  thai 
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Btationary  schools  could  not  supply 
the  want  of  a  thinly  peopled  country; 
and  accordingly,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  scattered  settlers,  circulating 
schools  have  been  established.  A 
number  of  teachers  are  sent  out, 
who  pass  from  one  settler's  house 
to  another — never  staying  more 
than  three  months  at  one  plac&-— 
and  teach  all  the  children  who  can 
be  collected,  and  for  the  time  being 
form  part  of  the  family. 

Dimng  our  stay  at  Quikkjokk, 
we  spent  part  of  our  time  in  fishing, 
part  in  exploring  the  surrounding 
country,  and  in  every  direction  we 
came  upon  views  of  wonderful 
beanty.  Quikkjokk  itself  has  been 
called  the  Arctic  Paradise,  and  it 
well  deserves  the  name,  for  it  is  a 
bright  green  spot  in  the  centre  of 
a  desolate  country,  overlooked  by 
perpetual  snow.  The  two  best  ex- 
cnndons  from  Quikkjokk  are  the 
ascent  of  SueynJc  and  Wallispiket, 
the  former  of  which  is  about  2,500 
feet  high,  and  is  easily  reached  from 
the  village  by  a  winding  path  through 
the  forest.  We  ascended  this  hill 
twice,  and  on  both  occasions  had  a 
cloudless  sky  and  a  gorgeous  pano- 
rama, which  made  us  at  once  dub 
it  the  Lap  Bigi.  All  around  us 
stretched  the  barren  Qells.  The 
Porti  Fjell,  with  its  snow-covered 
peaks  and  great  snow  fields,  lay  to 
the  north.  To  the  west  snow-peak 
roee  behind  snow-peak,  and  the  val- 
leys between  were  filled  with  little 
lakes  and  meandering  streams.  To 
^e  east  lay  the  dark  summits  of 
the  Kabbla  Fjells,  and  to  the  south, 
through  openings  in  the  hills,  we 
could  see  a  long  lake.  It  is  almost 
doing  Sneyrak  a  wrong  to  compare 
it  to  the  Bigi,  for  there  are  no  big 
Iiotels  on  its  top,  nor,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  within  hundreds  of 
miles,  no  throng  of  nicely  dressed 
tourists,  and  no  puffing  steam  en- 
dues to  break  the  stillness.  A  soli- 
tary hawk  hovered  overhead,  and 
fjff  as  the  eye  could  reach  no  other 
^gu  of  life  was  visible. 


Another  day,  the  pastor  accom« 
panied  us  to  the  top  of  Wallispiket 
(4,100  feet),  the  highest  of  the 
mountains  close  to  QuSdcjokk.  We 
rowed  across  the  Kamajokk,  a  river 
which  fiedls  over  a  succession  of 
beautiful  falls,  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  pastor's  house,  and 
unites  in  the  lake  with  the  waters 
of  the  still-flowing  Tarrejokk.  As 
we  ascended  through  the  woods  on 
the  other  side,  we  again  and  again 
looked  back  on  the  valley,  and  saw 
the  head  of  the  lake  filled  with  low- 
lying  land,  formed  of  the  debris 
brought  down  from  the  mountains 
by  the  Kamajokk  and  the  Tarrejokk. 
Through  this  low  plain,  which  was 
partly  covered  with  birch,  partly 
meadow  land,  were  long  winding  na- 
tural canals  and  small  lakes.  The 
combination  of  land  and  water  was 
highly  picturesque.  In  the  distance 
a  thin  wreath  of  blue  smoke  pointed 
out  a  settler's  house,  and  further 
off  the  main  portion  of  Lake  Sag- 
gat  was  partially  seen.  The  trees 
now  became  smaller,  and  before  we 
reached  the  fjells  the  birches  were 
no  larger  than  bushes.  Low  hardy 
plants,  creepers,  and  lichens  covered 
the  fjells  with  patches  of  alpine 
plants,  and  great  quantities  of 
hjortron,  the  red  unripe  berries  of 
which  gave  a  bright  appearance  in 
some  places  to  ^e  ground.  We 
now  came  in  sight  of  Wallispiket^ 
the  top  of  which  is  a  dark  angular 
mass,  down  the  eastern  slope  of 
which  was  a  broad  strip  of  snow. 
Here  we  passed  the  Kungsten,  a 
large  boulder,  so  called  from  the 
late  king  Carl  having,  when  he 
reached  it,  given  up  his  attempt  to 
climb  Wallispiket.  A  little  farther 
on  stands  the  Mjolksten,  which  de^ 
rives  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Laps  used  to  collect 
their  reindeer  and  milk  them  at  this 
stone.  Unfortunately,  mist  now 
began  to  cover  the  mountain  tops, 
and  before  commencing  the  ascent 
of  the  peak,  we  waited  for  an  hour 
on  the  Qells  in  hopes  of  its  clearing 
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Bwaj.  Meanwhile  we  made  afire 
of  some  low  creeping  bmshwood,  the 
only  fuel  which  the  Qell  Laps  have, 
and  managed  with  some  difficulty 
to  boil  a  cup  of  coffee.  When  this 
brushwood  is  wet  it  must  be  almost 
impossible  to  kindle  a  fire,  and  then 
the  Lap  can  neither  dry  himself  nor 
enjoy  coffee,  his  only  luxury.  The 
ascent  for  the  last  thousand  feet  was 
over  loose  stones,  which  shook  and 
slipped  beneath  our  feet.  The  side 
of  the  mountain  had  the  appearance 
of  an  immense  dry  stone  wall  which 
had  fallen  over  on  its  side,  and  been 
half  disintegrated.  The  two  Lap 
boys  who  carried  our  wrappings 
clambered  up  in  front  of  us,  and 
standing  on  the  top  with  long  sticks 
in  their  hands  presented  a  curious 
spectacle.  The  mist  still  drifted 
hither  and  thither,  but  lifted  suffi- 
ciently to  show  us  a  grander,  because 
nearer,  view  of  the  snow  mountains 
than  that  from  Sneyrak.  La  the 
clear  Arctic  atmosphere  the  distant 
mountains  seemed  near.  The  im- 
posing snowy  mass  of  Staika  lay 
directly  to  the  west  of  us,  and  a 
little  to  the  north  of  it  lay  the 
mountain  of  Silpakvare,  remarkable 
for  its  silver  mines,  which  were 
worked  during  the  seventeenth  and 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, sometimes  by  the  Crown,  some- 
times by  private  adventurers,  but 
without  any  permanent  success. 
The  ore  was  brought  down  on 
sledges  drawn  by  reindeer  to 
Quikkjokk,  where  it  was  smelted, 
and  Quikkjokk  is  still  spoken  of  by 
the  lihps  as  *  the  smelting  furnaces.' 
The  Laps  were  forced  to  engage  in 
this  work  much  against  their  will, 
and  great  cruelty  was,  it  is  said, 
shown  in  those  days  to  them,  from 
which  the  cessation  of  the  under- 
taking freed  them.  Looking  down 
the  precipitous  northern  side  of 
Wallispiket,  we  saw  below  us,  in  the 
valley,  the  iron  mountain  of  Ruoti- 
vara,  dwarfed  into  insignificance  by 
the  lofty  mountains  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.    The  richness  of  this 


mountain  is  said  to  equal  thsfc  of  the 
mountain  at  Gelli  vara,  but  it  is  more 
inaccessible.  Baron  Hermatiii,  a 
distinguished  scientific  man,  opened 
some  preliminary  workingB  at  the 
end  of  last  century,  and  the  qnaHtj 
and  quantity  of  the  iron  found  was 
everything  that  could  be  desired, 
but  the  difficulty  of  tranBporting 
the  ore  down  to  the  lakes,  and 
through  the  five  rapids  to  Jokk- 
mokk,  and  from  Jokkmokk  to  tlie 
coast, 'j  was  too  great,  and  the  pro- 
ject  was  abandoned.  The  cold 
winds,  which  blew  from  the  snow 
ranges  to  the  west,  made  a  lonff 
stay  on  the  top  disagreeable,  and 
glissading  down  the  snow  slope  we 
reached  the  Qells,  and  retaroed  to 
Quikkjokk  in  the  evening,  wkfe 
our  arrival  caused  more  excitement 
than  we  had  yet  seen  in  the  hamlet, 
for  though  there  is  not  the  lightest 
difficulty  in  the  ascent,  the  pastor 
had  taken  nearly  twice  as  long  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  had  not  le* 
turned  till  the  succeeding  morning. 
Lx  the  preceding  account  we  have 
given  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  91807 
beauties  of  Quikkjokk,  and  it  vas 
with  regret  l^t  we  bade  adiea  to 
the  hospitable  pastor,  whom  we 
took  care  to  remunerate  for  all  the 
inconvenience  to  which  we  had  put 
him,  although  he  did  not  send  in 
any  bill.  Our  return  joumef  over 
the  same  ground  does  not  call  for 
any  special  description.  Licroesing 
Lake  Yaikijaure,  on  the  evening  of 
August  23,  we  saw  a  most  hrilhant 
meteor.  The  moon  had  just  risen, 
and  was  faintly  lighting  up  the 
quiet  waters  of  the  lake,  when  we 
saw  a  great  globe  of  fire  shoot  down 
firom  the  heavens  in  a  north-easterlf 
direction,  leaving  behind  it  a  long 
Hne  of  light.  This  line  was  mors 
luminous  at  its  lower  end,  where  the 
ball  of  fire  had  vanished,  and  began 
to  rise  higher  and  higher  in  the  air, 
its  luminosity  getdng  gradually 
less.  At  the  same  time  it  lost  its 
slightly  pan^lic  curve,  and  began 
to  twist  itself  into  fantastio  shapes. 
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In  its  final  form  the  line  of  light 
looked  as  if  six  or  seven  knots  had 
been  tied  npon  it,  and  at  the  places 
where  these  knots  seemed  to  be,  the 
hiininosity  was  most  intense,  and 
continned  to  glow  afler  the  con- 
nectiDg  portions  had  faded  away. 
It  was  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  by  the  watch,  before  the  last 
fragment  became  invisible. 

We  reached  in  succession  Jokk- 
mokk,  Starbacken,  Edefors,  and 
Liile&,  and  so  ended  a  tour  which 
more  than  fulfilled  all  our  anticipa- 
tions, and  in  which  the  difficulties 


that  appeared  at  a  distance  van- 
ished on  a  nearer  acquaintance. 
The  freshness  of  the  country,  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenery,  the  puriiy 
of  the  air,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
living,  made  a  combination  in  which 
there  was  no  alloy,  for  the  trifling 
discomforts  to  which  we  were  ex- 
posed were  matters  to  be  laughed 
at  rather  than  taken  seriously  ;  and 
in  spite  even  of  the  mosquitoes,  we 
regard  Lule  Lapmark  as  one  of  the 
best  countries  for  a  summer  tour. 


THE   END. 


W.  D.  T. 
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A  HOLIDAY. 

OoT  of  the  city,  fitr  awaj 

With  Spring  to-day! — 
Where  copses  tnfted  with  primrose 

Give  me  repose, 
Wood-sorrel  and  wild  violet 

Soothe  my  soars  fret. 
The  pure  delicious  vernal  air 

Blows  away  care, 
The  birds'  reiterated  songs 

Heal  fancied  wrongs. 

Down  the  rejoicing  brook  my  grief 

Drifts  like  a  leaf, 
And  on  its  gently  mnrmoring  flow 

Cares  glide  and  go ; 
The  bnd-besprinkled  boughs  and  hedges, 

The  sprouting  sedges 
Waving  beside  the  water's  brink. 

Come  like  cool  drink 
To  fevcr'd  lips,  like  fresh  soft  mead 

To  kine  that  feed. 

Much  happier  than  the  kine,  I  bed 

My  dreaming  head 
In  grass;    I  see  far  mountains  blue, 

Like  heav'n  in  view, 
Green  world  and  sunny  sky  above 

Alive  with  love; 
All,  all,  however  came  they  there, 

Divinely  fair. 

Is  this  the  better  oracle. 

Or  what  sti*eets  tell? 
O  base  confusion,  falsehood,  strife, 

Man  puts  in  life ! 
Sink,  thou  Life-Measurer! — I  can  say 

*  I've  lived  a  day ; '  , 
And  Memory  holds  it  now  in  keeping, 

Awake  or  sleeping. 


-S^^^^^ 
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POOR  relations,  it  is  well  nnder. 
stood,  know  all  about  their 
nch  relations:  but  tbe  rich  rela- 
tions know  very  little  about  the 
poor.  So  it  is  that  all  educated 
folk  in  Scotland  (Sydney  Smith's 
hmkU-end  of  England)  know  all 
about  England,  while  educated  folk 
in  England  are,  even  yet,  many 
times  profoundly  ignorant  of  all 
things  Scotch.  So  it  is  that  all 
men  of  fair  culture  among  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  well 
up  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
Church  of  England,  while  the  typi- 
cal Anglican  knows  and  cares  ex- 
tremely  little  about  the  Scotch 
Chorch.  There  are  exceptions. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster,  always 
much  interested  in  any  ecclesias- 
tical curiosity,  is  very  fully  informed 
as  to  the  history,  constitution,  and 
penonnel  of  the  National  Establish- 
ment in  Scotland :  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  brought  up 
in  her  communion,  is  still  in  various 
respects  (to  a  Scotch  eye)  visibly 
influenced  by  his  Presbyterian  up- 
bringing. An  exalted  Personage, 
too,  vulgarly  esteemed  as  the 
earthly  Head  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  has  become,  by  more  than 
twenty  years'  experience,  a  warm 
and  well-informed  friend  of  the 
Church  of  her  Northern  kingdom. 
Still,  English  interest  in  Scotch 
ecclesiastical  affairs  is  cool.  Not 
even  the  brilliant  and  incisive  Idfe 
o/  Dr.  Eoh&rt  Lee  by  Dr.  Story  of 
Boaneath  sufficed  to  draw  adequate 
notice  to  the  career  of  a  really 
remarkable  man,  placed  in  excep- 
^onal  circumstances.  All  this  the 
writer  feels,  with  some  sense  of 


disheartening,  as  he  begins  his 
brief  account  of  the  greatest  man 
who  has  been  numbered  among 
the  Scotch  clergy  for  many  a  day 
and  year. 

Yet  if  any  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  recent  times 
has  broken  beyond  the  provincial 
limit  of  reputation,  it  is  Norman 
Macleod.  One  feels,  however,  that 
his  reputation  South  of  the  Tw^eed 
rests  on  an  unsatisftEustory  founda- 
tion. It  comes  of  causes  away  from 
the  real  nature  of  the  man.  Court 
favour,  and  the  editorship  of  a 
monthly  magazine  of  wide  circula- 
tion, made  his  name  familiar  to 
multitudes  who  never  heard  the 
name  of  any  other  Scotch  clergy- 
man. It  is  little  known  in  England 
how  extraordinary  a  man  he  was, 
and  how  singular  was  his  standing 
in  his  own  country.  I  wish  I  could 
carry  some  impression  of  what 
manner  of  man  he  was  to  those 
who  shall  read  these  pages. 

His  place  in  Scotland  was  unlike 
that  of  any  other  man  among  its 
three  millions  and  a  half.  His 
Christian  name  was  a  household 
word.  Nobody  in  Scotland  talked 
of  Dr.  Macleod.  It  was  always 
Norman,  On  February  8,  1876,  a 
letter  appeared  in  the  Glasgow 
Herald^  written  evidently  by  a 
clever  working  -  man,  upon  the 
vexed  question  of  piece-work. 
Something  must  be  done,  the  writer 
says,  towards  drawing  masters  and 
men  together  and  making  them 
understand  each  other :  and  he  ends 
his  letter  with  tho  vain  wish,  *0 
for  Norman  back  again ! '  Norman 
in    his    youth    habitually    called 
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Wordsworth  by  the  affectionate 
though  irreyeient  name  of  BiUy: 
bat  that  was  peculiar  to  himself 
and  his  friends.  His  own  CThristian 
name,  like  that  of  Robert  Bums, 
was  current  like  that  of  a  king  or 
queen.  A  clergyman  entering  a 
sick-room  found  an  old  woman 
riding  a  tract.  She  said  '  One  of 
Norman^s,'  A  St.  Andrews  profes- 
sor,  travelling  from  Edinburgh  to 
London,  was  waiting  on  the  plat- 
form at  Garstairs  when  the  Glasgow 
part  of  the  train  came  in.  'Is 
Norman  in  the  train?*  was  his 
enquiry  of  the  guard.  '  Yes,'  was 
the  reply:  *here  he  is.'  Arriving 
in  a  steamer  at  the  Broomielaw, 
the  traveller  has  entered  a  cab  with 
the  instruction '  Drive  me  to  Nor*, 
man's : '  and  has  been  brought  in 
due  time  to  the  much-beaten  three* 
hold.  This  was  in  a  city  with  a 
population  of  over  600,000.  I  have 
just  read  a' published  letter  from  a 
domestic  servant.  In  it  are  the 
words  *  the  late  Korman  Macleod : 
a  man  whom  I  never  saw,  but  when 
I  read  the  account  of  his  death,  I 
Mt  a  blank  in  my  life.'  There  is 
no  exaggeration  in  .these  things. 
To  a  Scotdmian  they  are  mere 
matters  of  course. 

What-like  human  being  he  was 
who,  dying  at  sixty,  had  for  at 
least  ten  years  held  this  place  in 
Scotland,  is  shown  in  this  biography 
by  his  younger  brother. .  In  a 
word,  the  book  is  extremely  well 
done.  It  is  written  with  ability,  good 
sense  and  good  taste.  And  though 
the  Macleods  are  clannish,  as  High- 
landers shoald  be,  there  is  really 
no  puffery.  All  that  is  said  by  Mr. 
Donald  Macleod  of  his  brother's 
preaching,  speech-making,  conver*. 
satiou,  and  organisation  andvivifyi* 
ing  ik  parish  work,  k  unexagge- 
rated  truth,  to  the  writer's  personal 
knowledge.  Indeed^  much  jooze. 
might  have  been  said  qf  the  anuizing 
eloquence  which  few  who  have  heard 


it  will  ever  forget.  As  for  the  msii 
himself,  anything  less  like  the  prim 
and  narrow  ideid  which  is  in  many 
minds  of  the  Pre8b3^rian  preacher 
could  not  by  possibility  be.  That 
ideal,  it  may  be  said,  kas  perished 
from  the  minds  of  those  who  know 
the  olergy  of  the  Scotch  Church  as 
now  existing.  And  for  the  unfar- 
tonate  sentience  which  disposed  of 
the  entire  class  as  *  poor  bewildered 
ploughmen,'  it  was  strange  to  reeal 
it  in  the  presence  of  that  thorough 
man  of  the  world,  who  had  seen 
many  lands  and  cities,  and  grown 
familiar  with  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men;  wise  alike  in  his 
management  of  princes  and  paupers. 
He  was  a  great  jolly  Christian 
Bohemian,  using  the  most  uncon- 
ventional language  freely  in  his 
talk,  sitting  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  the  smoking-room  at 
Dunrobin  till  half-past  three  in  the 
morning,'  yet  never  sinking  below 
the  highest  level  of  the  respect  of 
even  such  as  knew  him  most  £sb- 
miliarly:  of  a  happy,  unanxioiis 
nature,  intensely  enjoying  the  monJ 
and  physical  good  Uiings  of  this 
life^  scenery,  society,  music,  books, 
dinner.  '  Dined  jollily,'  you  read 
in  his  diary :  and  the  wovd  joUy  is 
of  frequent  occurrence.  It  was  the 
right  word,  and  true,  tiU  overwork 
and  fiiiling  health  at  the  dose 
brought  the  first  touches  of  depres- 
sion. Then,  beneath  this,  there  was 
the  substantial  nature  of  the  great 
preacher,  the  zealous  missioner, 
tibe  sympathetic  visitor  of  the  sick 
and  poor,  the  devoted  parish  priest: 
the  man  who  crowded  into  his  liib 
thrice  the  actual  work  of  many  abasy 
mbn.  He  was  a  great  moral  dynamic 
power :  his  contagious  energy  and 
heartiness  could  posh  on  even  tlw 
most  inert :  he  could  '  calvamse  a 
diwot,'  which  in  English  is  a  pieee 
joi.turf^ jmd  in  Scotch  means  sach* 
lil^  a  mortal  m^n.  Hewasawoo- 
^erfolly  eloquent  and  impreseiFa 
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preaclier:  ^the  greatest  and  most 
convincing  preacher  I  ever  heard/ 
was  the  estimate  of  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  whose  opinion  was  worth 
something.  The  solitary  one  among 
Scotch  divines  who  was  commonly 
placed  before  him  was  Dr.  Caird, 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, who  for  thirty  years  has  stood 
without  question  first  among  Scotch 
preachers.  Guthrie  and  Macleod 
you  would  biucket  as  equal.  Still 
more  remarkable  was  his  power  as 
a  platform  speaker.  When  a  great 
meeting  of  people  was  getting  very 
tired,  through  many  long-winded 
and  remarkably  sensible  orations, 
he  had  but  to  rise,  and  instantly 
attention  was  keen,  and  there  was 
life  eveiywhere.  Norman  Macleod 
was  never  dull :  that  could  not  be 
in  the  nature  of  things.  And  you 
felt  you  were  getting  a  tremendons 
push  in  the  Erection  in  which  he 
wanted  to  make  you  to  go.  His 
speech  was  always  kept  to  the  last: 
no  one  need  think  to  speak  after 
him.  1  have  heard  him  preach  and 
speak  many  times:  I  never  knew 
huQ  make  a  failure:  and  some- 
times, at  the  call  of  a  great  occa- 
sion, I  have  seen  him  produce  on 
a  great  multitude  an  impression 
which  I  cannot  imagine  sis  exceeded 
by  human  words.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Dean  Stanley  longed  for  the 
day  when  Macleod  might  preach  in 
the  nave  of  some  vast  cathedral. 
Lake  all  Scotch  clergymen  of  any 
account,  he  loved  the  Anglican 
Church  as  his  own:  audit  might 
well  have  been.  But  it  was  npt 
to  be. 

The  spontaneous  and  incessant 
flow  of  lively,  pathetic,  and  hu- 
znaroQS  thou^t  m>m  him  was  won- 
derfbl.  You  could  not  talk  with 
him  fer  five  minutes  without  dis- 
cerning that  here  was  an  excep- 
tional man.  If  you  met  him  on  the 
street,  while  his  high  health  cob- 
tinned,  he  had  something  bright 
and  brief  to  s^c  and  he  did  not 
repeat  himself.  Latterly,  indeed,  you 


saw  the  pump  at  work :  it  was  hard 
to  daily  meet  scores  of  men,  each  of 
whom  expected  something  imcom- 
mon.  But  it  was  while  sitting  up, 
late  at  night,  in  the  company  of  two 
Or  three  congenial  friends,  that  Nor- 
man Macleod  was  at  his  greatest. 
The  riotous  fun,  passing  momently 
but  never  unfitly  to  the  deepest 
pathos  and  most  solemn  reflection, 
— ^for  his  laughter  and  his  tears 
were  never  far  asunder, — none  who 
witnessed  can  forget.  Like  most 
great  orators,  he  had  a  strong  power 
of  mimicry,  and  he  could  represent 
the  most  diverse  subjects  equally 
well:  a  Highlajid  drover,  and  a 
young  guardsman  anxious  to  convey 
that  though  he  made  no  loud  profes- 
sions he  hoped  he  had  chosen  Right, 
->— each  was  perfect.  The  charm  of 
his  manner  was  indescribable :  yet 
there  was  no  more  courtly  gen- 
tleman than  the  life-enjoying  Gelt, 
no  more  earnest  preacher  and  be- 
liever than  he  who  returning  from 
a  mission  to  America  first  made 
known  in  Scotland  the  unsolemn 
lay  of  Old  Bam  Tucker.  It  was 
extraordinary,  how  he  passed 
from  the  profoundest  tragedy  to 
the  wildest  merriment:  and  both 
were  very  real.  After  one  of  his 
great  speeches,  in  which  he  seemed 
possessed  of  apostolic  zeal  for  some 
good  cause,  and  was  indeed  so  pos^ 
sessed,  he  could  speedily  let  the  bow 
unbend.  I  heard  him  end  a  grand 
missionary  address  to  students  by 
saying  with  a  faltering  voice  that  if 
that  work  broke  down,  *  some  of  us 
will  be  glad  to  find  a  grave.'  There 
he  stopped:  and  dead  silence  fol- 
lowed, not  untouched  with  unac- 
customed tears.  Ten  minutes  after 
he  was  saying  in  the  liveliest 
fashion  to  a  friend,  '1  have  got 
some  splendid  weeds:  come  down  to- 
night and  try  them.'  But  indeed  in 
the  pulpit,  on  the  j^latform,  in. the 
general  assembly,  in  his  back-study 
(an  extraordinary  place  in  a  I^in- 
dxy  where  he  sought  escape  from 
ceaseless  interruption),  or  in  the 
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smoHnff-room,  yon  conld  not  say 
where  ne  was  greatest:  but  you 
felt  that  eyeiywhere  he  was  a 
streaming  fouotain  of  influence, 
and  a  man  among  a  million  men. 

For  the  last  twentj-one  years  of 
his  life  he  held  (as  he  records  in 
his  diary  with  due  thankfulness) 
the  best  living  in  Scotland:  afber 
all,  not  i,20oZ.  a  year.  Ifc  was  the 
Biu?ony  parish  of  Glasgow,  with  a 
population  of  near  100,000  souls. 
This  parish  has  its  church  under 
the  shadow  of  Glasgow  Cathedral : 
but  the  Reformation  brought  some 
losses  with  its  gains,  and  it  is  re- 
lated that  the  last  Lord  Derby, 
issuing  from  the  Cathedral,  was 
transfixed  by  the  sight  of  the 
Barony  church,  but  after  some 
delay  exclaimed,  '  Well,  I  once  saw 
an  uglier  church  than  that.'  He 
did  not  say  where.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know.  In  this  hideous 
erection  Norman  Macleod  preached : 
always  to  a  great  congregation.  He 
organised  parochial  machinery,  he 
bmlt  churches,  he  pleaded  elo- 
quently and  effectively  for  every 
ffood  work:  he  made  his  presence 
felt  through  Glasgow,  through  Scot- 
land :  he  was  the  greatest  Scotch- 
man living  his  life  in  Scotland,  at 
the  time  he  died.  It  is  very  sad 
to  think  how  that  intense  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  that  tremendous  energy 
to  push  on  the  laggard,  are  quench^: 
quenched  for  near  four  years  past ; 
and  that  the  man  if  living  would 
now  not  be  sixty -four.  And  those 
who  never  saw  nor  heard  him  can- 
not  possibly  understand  what  he 
was.  His  writings,  though  lively 
and  clever,  give  no  idea  of  Norman 
Macleod.  What  he  produced  must 
be  vivified  by  his  personality.  And 
he  was  so  pushed  and  over-driven 
by  excessive  work,  that  he  never 
had  time  to  do  his  best  with  his 
pen.  It  is  said  (I  do  not  know  if 
it  be  true)  that  at  the  last  what  he 
published  was  spoken  off  at  the 
rate  of  rapid  speaking  and  taken 
down  by  a  shorthand  writer.    Many 


thousands  remember  him  vividlj 
now:  the  manly  presence  of  the 
big  life-enjoying  man :  the  powerfol 
voice  with  the  strong  Gaelic  accent 
that  told  of  Morven  and  the  misty 
islands :  and  the  portraits  given  in 
the  biography  bring  him  hack  as  if 
he  lived  to  such  as  knew  him  well. 
But  in  a  few  years  there  will  re- 
main only  a  fading  tradition  of  what- 
like  he  was,  and  how  he  preached 
and  talked :  and  those  who  read  his 
works  will  wonder  wherein  lay  the 
magical  charm  of  Norman.  Possiblj 
the  reader  may  think  that  the  writer 
speaks  too  warmly:  but  it  is  sot  so. 
Nor  do  private  considerations  away 
him.  The  writer,  though  he  knew 
Macleod  well  for  twenty  years,  wm 
not  one  of  the  inner  circle  of  lus 
special  friends:  and  was  certainly 
not  bound  to  him  by  any  sense 
of  obligation.  Yet,  as  concerns 
Macleod's  gifts  and  genius,  the 
writer  could  honestly  speak  of  him 
more  warmly  than  his  brother  has 
done.  It  would  be  hard  to  exag- 
gerate his  power  of  interesting,  vai- 
pressing,  and  charming  all  with 
whom  he  came  into  fiiiendly  rela- 
tions. 

Not  everyone,  indeed,  was  drawn 
to  Norman  Macleod  with  that  en- 
thusiastic faith  which  appeared  in 
his  more  especial  friends,  of  whom 
Principal  Shairp  of  St.  Andrews 
may  be  taken  as  the  type.  The 
manner,  strongly  recalling  tliat  of 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  did  not  take 
so  well  with  such  as  had  not  in 
themselves  something  responsive  to 
it.  The  Celtic  temperament,  with 
much  that  is  most  loveable,  no 
doubt  has  its  side  which  less  com- 
mends itself  to  the  graver  approval 
of  the  Saxon.  The  Celtic  clannish- 
ness  takes  forms  which  are  not  par- 
ticularly agreeable  to  those  not  of 
the  clan.  It  was  said  of  Arch- 
bishop Whately  that  to  be  his 
relation  set  a  man  at  a  positive  dis- 
advantage with  him  in  the  exercise 
of  his  patronage  and  the  exertion 
of  hifl  influence.      The  charge  of 
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undervaluing  those  of  his  own  blood 
could  by  no  means  be  brought 
against  Norman  Macleod.  After 
all,  it  is  more  pleasing  that  a  family 
should  be  a  little  society  for  mutual 
exaltation  than  (as  in  some  cases)  for 
znntnal  degradation .  And  it  is  only 
fiur  to  say  that  there  is  no  advance- 
ment which  the  members  o|  the  clan 
have  reached,  which  they  have  not 
by  common  consent  fairly  earned : 
while  as  for  Norman  himself,  even 
the  uncompromising  men  whom  he 
rubbed  against  the  grain  would  be 
constrained  to  admit  that  nothing 
which  he  ever  attained  was  more 
than  a  poor  reward  for  such  a  man. 
He  was  bom  at  Campbeltown,  a 
little  town  in  a  remote  part  of 
Argyleshire,  on  June  3,  181 2.  His 
fa<£er,  a  man  of  great  abihty  and 
magnificent  physique,  was  incum- 
bent of  the  parish :  but  was  soon 
translated  to  the  living  of  Gampsie, 
near  Glasgow.  In  the  University  of 
that  city  Norman  was  educated. 
He  was  always  vivaciously  clever, 
but  made  no  figure  in  University 
work :  he  had  not  the  nature  for 
that  kind  of  eminence  :  and,  like 
most  clever  lads  who  could  not  by 
any  effort  have  attained  University 
honours,  he  professed  to  hold  them 
cheap.  It  wiU  hardly  do,  looking 
over  the  Glasgow  prize-lists,  and 
noting  what  the  most  distinguished 
there  have  done  in  after-life,  to 
doubt  that,  save  for  an  exceptive 
Sohemian  here  and  there,  they  are 
ikirly  adequate  tests  of  available 
ability.  If  this  paper  were  to  be 
thrice  the  length  I  can  make  it, 
and  if  the  readers  of  Fraser  cared  a 
brass  farthing  about  the  question, 
it  would  be  easy  for  a  Glasgow 
student  to  prove  it  so.  But  it  was 
'weU  for  Macleod  that  his  student- 
life  was  what  it  was.  His  genius 
orwed  little  to  University  training ; 
lie  had  no  pretention  to  scholarship, 
bnt  his  reading  was  wide,  if  de- 
snltorr:  his  knowledge  extensive, 
though  inaccurate:  and  he  saved 
Ms  energies  through  those  years  in 


which  many  brilliant  scholars  under* 
mine  their  constitution,  entering 
practical  life  earlv-old.  He  was 
tutor  in  a  Yorkshire  family  for 
several  years ;  and  with  his  pupil 
lived  for  some  time  at  Weimar. 
Here  he  '  was  passionately  fond  of 
music,  sang  well  to  the  guitar, 
sketched  cleverly,  was  as  keen  a 
waltzer  as  any  attache  in  Weimar, 
and  threw  lumself  with  a  vivid 
sense  of  enjoyment  into  the  gaieties 
of  the  little  capital.'  Here,  too,  he 
so  far  broke  the  bonds  of  a  Scotch 
training  as  to  write,  more  than  forly 
years  since,  with  much  contempt  of 
'being  obliged  to  have  his  piety 
measured  by  reading  a  newspaper 
on  Sunday,  or  such  trash.'  While 
finishing  his  studies  for  the  Church, 
he  saw  the  shadows  of  coming 
events  in  Scotland.    He  writes,  in 

1835, 

*  Our  very  clergy  are  dragging  ua 
down  to  lick  the  dust,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mob  is  making  our 
young  men  a  subservient  set  of 
fellows.  I  see  among  our  better- 
thinking  clergy  a  strong  Episco- 
palian spirit :  they  are  beginning  to 
see  the  use  of  a  set  form  of  worship. 
And  who  can  look  at  tho  critical, 
self-sufficient  faces  of  one-half  of 
our  congregations  during  prayers, 
and  the  labour  and  puffing  and  blow-  • 
ing  of  some  aspirant  to  a  church, 
and  not  deplore  the  absence  of  some 
set  prayers  which  would  keep  the 
feelings  of  many  right-thinking 
Christians  &om  being  hurt  every 
Sabbath?' 

At  the  same  time  he  took  part  in 
resisting  a  preposterous  proposal  on 
the  part  of  some  narrow-minded 
students  of  divinity  to  turn  Blach- 
toood^s  Magazine  out  of  the  Divinity- 
Hall  Library,  from  which  they  had 
already  excluded  the  Edmbwrgh  E^ 
view.  It  may  seem  incredible  :  but 
these  ears  have  heard  an  eminent 
Scotch  clergyman  declare  that  '  no 
one  who  knew  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus  could  read  Shakespere.' 
Says  Macleod, 
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.  *  Poor  Maga  was  peppsred  with 
a  whole  volley  of  anathemafi :  and 
if  it  were  iiot  for  some  fellows  of 
sense  who  were  determined  to-  give 
old  Christopher  a  lift  on  his  stilts, 
he  would  bare  hobUed  down  the 
turnpike  stair  to  make  room  for  a 
4ripping  Baptist  or  oilj-haired 
Jiethodist  Oh,  I  hate  oant :  I  de* 
test  it,  from  my  heart  of  hearts ! ' 

His  first  living  was  the  parish  of 
Londonn,  in  Ayrshire.  He  was 
presented  to  it  by  the  Marchioness 
of  Hastings,  widow  of  the  Indian 
Gbvemor-Gtoneral :  and  many  in- 
stances are  recorded  which  show 
the  terms  of  friendship  on  which 
he  stood  to  the  family.  When  on^ 
of  the  daughters  was  married  to  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  Macleod  performed 
the  ceremony.  Of  that  union 
sprang  the  prototype,  in  vulgar  be- 
lief of  Lothair,  Another  sister  was 
the  well-known  Lady  Flora  Hast- 
ings. A  curious  &shion  of  that 
fitmily  was  (as  may  be  seen  in  great 
f>rinted  volumes)  to  use,  in  writing 
•of  their  father,  the  capital  letters 
•At  the  beginning  of  pronouns  whidi 
people  in  general  employ  only  in 
the  case  of  the  Divine  Persons  in 
the  Trinity.  In  1843,  Norman  was 
translated  to  the  parish  of  Dalkeith, 
where  the  ducal  House  of  Bucdeugh, 
not  conforming  to  the  National 
Church,  was  by  no  means  so  con- 
genial as  that  of  Hastings :  nor  did 
its  head  appear  to  realise  how  re- 
markable a  man  was  his  parish 
clergyman,  not  valuing  his  minis- 
trations nearly  so  highly  as  in  after 
years  did  the  Personage  who  can 
'make  a  Duke.'  In  185 1,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Barony  parish  of 
'Olaseow  :  and  in  that  great  charge, 
and  holding  the  most  prominent 
place  in  the  second  city  of  the  em- 
pire, Macleod  found  his  right  place, 
and  never  left  it.  What  a  Bishop 
he  would  have  been  !  But  the  Scoteh 
Church  has  no  such  dignities,  and 
he  had  reached  the  end  of  his  tether. 
The  httle  dignities  of  ihe  Deanery 
of  the  Thistle  and  the  Chaplaincy 


to  the  Queen,  followed  by  a&d  bye. 
These  have,  of  late  yeftra,  been  <m 
the  whole  given  very  justly:  but 
never  with  more  genml  appraml 
than  when  given  to  NorBian. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  down- 
right  imth  told  by  Macleod  as  io 
the  deplorable  schism  of  1843.  Bnt 
no  one  who  wishes  well  to  Seoi;IfiMl 
cares  to  look  back  on  that  sad  tune 
of  fieroe  and  unchristian  siiife,  aot 
to  be  paralleled  in  Ihe  history  of  tlw 
Church,  and  soon  (it  may  be  hoped) 
to  be  forgotten.     In  the  astonmof 
that  year,  the  writer,  then  a  boy, 
heard  Norman  preach  fcv  tke  first 
time.     It  was  m  a  countrf  charch 
in  Ayrshire,  on  a  Fast-day.  The 
congregation  was  tired  and  Btoepy, 
having  already  heard  a  most  dieuy 
discourse.    Norman  ascended  the 
pulpit,   looking  (I  thoagbt  then) 
very  like  some  of  the  porinuts  of 
Byron.     The  CoUect  before  sennon 
at  once  aroused  the  people.  It  was 
not    couched  in  lituigical  pbraac, 
such    as   may    now    be  heard  in 
Scotch  churches,  the  result  of  what 
old-fashioned   clergymen  call  'the 
Prayer  Movem^fU.*     But  the  words 
come  back,  and  the  tone,  and  the 
silent  hush  in  the  church:  *  Teach 
us  to  remember  that  for  every  ser- 
mon  we  hear,  we  must  render  an 
account  at  the  Day  of  Judgnient.' 
It  was  plainly  a  new  saggestion : 
the  people  had  never  bargained  for 
thai.  Then  came  the  sermon,  which 
was  I  think  the  very  first  I  ever 
listened  to  from  beginning  to  end. 
I  could  give  an  accurate  acconnt 
of  it  to-day  :  but  I  will  not.   The 
sorest  consequences  to  the  ohnrch 
of  the  Secession  of  1843  were  in  the 
deplorable   appointments  made  in 
some  cases  to  the  charges  vacated 
by  eminent  men  who  *  went-oni*  It 
would    be  easy  to  mention  aome. 
And  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Macleod  went  to  Dalkeith,  deoluuog 
an  Edinburgh  charge  to  which  he 
was  presented.  Things  woald  hare 
been  very  different:    not  in  that 
parish  only,  but  through  all  the 
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Sooich  metropolis.  However,  Dal- 
keiih  is  •  near  Edisburgh :  and 
whenever  it  was  known  that  Nor* 
man  wae  to  preach  or  speak  there, 
or  in  Glasgow,  eager  crowds  assem- 
bled. He  started  and  edited  a  little 
monthly  magazine,  not  very  good 
or  snccessfdl.  Where  taken  in,  it 
was  rarely  thought  worth  bind- 
ing, and  sets  of  it  are  seldom 
seen.  In  i860  came  Good  Wordsy 
which  he  edited.  How  the  streets 
of  Gdaegow  were  placarded  with 
the  notices  that  it  was  to  be- 
gin !  The  immense  energy  of 
the  publisher,  Mr.  Strahan:  the 
large  pnbUcity  given  by  advertising 
io  an  nnprecedented  degree:  the 
mmonrs  of  snch  payment  to 
anthore  as  had  never  before  been 
given  for  periodical  writing:  ex- 
cited interest,  and  gradnally  se- 
cnred  a  vast  circulation.  Norman 
wrote  a  great  deal  in  this  maga- 
zine: gp*aciaally  emancipating  his 
style  from  that  of  a  Scotch  sermon, 
and  attaining  one  of  a  higher  lite- 
rary character.  Bnt  it  was  not 
here  that  his  strength  lay. 

His  life  went  on  in  a  ceaseless 
ronnd  of  preachiog,  speech-making, 
ehnroh « bmlding,  pastoral  work, 
foreign  travel,  social  enjoyment: 
and  his  fame  spread  wider  and 
wider.  Being  once  invited  to 
preach  before  the  Qneen  at  Crathie, 
he  left  snch  a  remembrance  of  him 
that  henceforward  he  was  perpetu- 
ally there  during  Her  Majesty's 
visits;  and  he  became  by  degrees 
^as  letters  in  this  work  equally 
honourable  to  all  parties  show) 
a  tmated  and  valued  friend.  The 
character  of  his  theology  changed 
insensibly :  becoming  what  for  lack 
of  a  better  name  may  be  called 
Broad :  though  he  ever  clung  with 
firm  faith  to  the  main  facts  and 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  A 
^reat  event  in  his  life,  and  a  painful 
experience,  was  the  outcry  which 
followed  a  speech  he  made  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow  on  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  its 
anthority.     The  speech  was  of  near 


four  hours'  length :  no  full,  record 
of  it  remains :  but  those  who  heard 
it  still  say  that  it  was  most  startling 
to  hear;  and  assuredly  it  roused 
the  country  when  it  was  read  as 
reported  in  the  newspapers.  As  to 
the  observance  of  the  day,  probably 
the  ground  taken  is  that  now  gene- 
rally taken  by  educated  people. 
But  the  views  set  forth  as  to  its 
authority  seemed  very  straoge  to 
most  Scotch  folk.  The  binding  au- 
thority of  theEourth  Commandment 
was  flatly  denied :  the  obligation  of 
the  day  was  made  to  rest  on  its 
manifest  advantages  and  long 
sacred  associations :  and  in  the 
orator's  eagerness,  the  other  nine 
Commandments  seemed  to  be  held 
as  cheap  as  the  Fourth.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  the  higher  morality  of 
ihe  New  Testament,  and  its  eternal 
obligation,  were  strongly  recog- 
nised. But  all  this  passed  the 
understanding  of  many  decent 
people.  I  once  heard  a  simple 
clergyman  say,  *  The  best  answer 
to  Norman's  speech  is  to  go  out  to 
his  house  and  take  away  his  silver 
spoons.'  Norman's  influence  seemed 
gone.  He  was  furiously  abused, 
sorrowfully  mourned  over:  much 
prayed  for,  and  much  cursed,  both 
commonly  by  the  same  individuals. 
*  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  passed 
him  without  recognition:  one  of 
these  J  more  zealou8  than  the  rest,  hissed 
himi  on  the  street^  This  last  state- 
ment seems  incredible, — ^but  only 
to  English  people.  Every  spiteful, 
envious  little  creature  thought  that 
now  was  the  chance  of  a  kick  at 
the  great  man.  Apart  from  bigotry 
and  folly,  the  case  was  diflicult. 
Macleod  had  plainly  contradicted 
the  articles  of  his  Church :  and 
there  were  those  who  would  have 
been  willing  to  depose  and  turn  out 
the  strongest  man  in  it.  'I  sup- 
pose there  is  room  enough  for  him 
without,*  I  heard  a  dignified  clergy- 
man say  in  a  Church-court:  and 
the  truculent  suggestion  of  another 
was  that  'Execution  should  be 
done.'     But  worthier  thoughts  pre- 
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vailed:  and  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow,  by  an  act  of  wise  toler- 
ance, while  it  conld  not  pass  by 
without  notice  an  nnqnestionable 
infraction  of  the  standards,  was 
content  to  record  its  regret  that  so 
eminent  a  clergyman  should  have 
set  ont  views  which  appeared  nn- 
orthodoz,  and  its  hope  that  he 
wonld  not  do  it  any  more.  Nor- 
man wonld  retract  nothing.  They 
did  not  afik  him.  And  the  concln- 
tfion  was  in  the  highest  degree 
creditable  to  the  really  wise  and 
good  men  who  swayed  the  oonncils 
of  that  Gonrt. 

*  Their  admonition  was  not  pro- 
nounced but  recorded.  And  I  said 
that  it  was  interesting  as  being  pro- 
bably the  last  which  should  1^  ad- 
dressed to  any  minister  of  the  Church 
for  teaching  as  I  did,  and  that  I 
would  show  it  some  day  to  my  son 
as  an  ecclesiastical  fossil.  They 
only  smiled  and  said  he  would  never 
discover  it.     All  was  good  humour.* 

Honour  to  the  tolerant,  wise,  and 
kindly  Presbytery  of  Glasgow! 
Could  an  illustrious  law-breaker 
have  been  let  more  easily  down  ? 
And  law-breaker  he  was,  beyond 
doubt. 

Of  the  multitude  of  squibs,  in 
prose  and  verse,  which  the  occa- 
sion brought  forth,  by  far  the  best 
known  to  the  writer  appeared  in  a 
little  publication  called  The  C&m^t^ 
published  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  written  by  the  stu- 
dents. It  was  written,  of  course, 
by  an  admirer  of  Norman,  and  it 
cleverly  hit  off  the  sum  of  his 
moral  teaching,  in  the  vulgarer  and 
stupider  minds.     It  began 

Have  you  heard  of  valiant  Norman, 
Norman  of  the  ample  rest, — 

How  he  fought  the  Ten  Commandmenta, 
In  the  Synod  of  the  West? 

It  went  on  to  personify  the  Deca- 
logue as  a  vague  and  awful  Beast, 
much  like  the  Jabberwock  of  the 
renowned  ballad.  Norman  encoun- 
tered this  creature,  with  much 
bravery:  but  the  contest  was  un- 
equal, and  he  was  beaten  and  swal- 


lowed down  by  it.  But  even  yet, 
he  adhered  to  his  principles,  ae 
these  are  summarised  in  the  com- 
pendious  statement  of  his  creed  with 
which  the  poem  ends : 

Still  from  out  the  Monster's  stomadi, 
In  the  choicest  Glasgow  brogae, 

He  is  heard  to  cubsb  the  Sabbath, 
And  TO  BAN  THB  Decaloguz  ! 

I  once  read  the  entire  romantic 
legend  to  the  great  subject  of  it 
But  the  pain  huBid  been  too  recent 
and  too  sharp :  and  I  regret  to  s&j 
he  did  not  appear  to  see  much  fim 
in  it. 

Rapid  as  was  Macleod's  tempo. 
rary  loss  of  position,  even  lo  rapd 
was  his  re-habilitation.  Jiutayear 
after  he  had  feared  the  Saprane 
Court  of  the  Church  might  depose 
him,  it  unanimously  asked  him  to 
go  to  India  as  the  Church's  am- 
bassador to  visit  all  the  missioDS 
there :  And  a  year  later  he  was,  with 
a  general  enthusiasm  quite  excep- 
tional as  to  such  appointments, 
placed  in  its  Chair,  as  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly.  By  a  tnni- 
parent  fiction,  to  hold  this  office  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  high^ 
honour  which  can  befal  a  Scotdi 
clergyman.  It  might  be  so,  if  it 
were  not  sometimes  given  to  niter 
nobodies ;  or  to  men  known  ooljas 
conspicuous  failures.  The  college 
of  past  Moderators  nominates: 
and  it  is  a  strong  thing  for  the 
Assembly  to  reject  their  nominee, 
however  unworthy.  Yet  in  one  or 
two  recent  instances  the  thing  was 
nearly  done.  *  When  are  yon  to  be 
Moderator  ?  '  was  the  question  onoe 
asked  at  Holyrood  of  an  eminent 
preacher  who  soon  after  attained 
that  dignity,  such  as  it  is.  His 
answer  was  prompt:  'Never!  I 
never  emptied  a  church :  I  have 
filled  several,  but  I  never  emptied 
one.'  The  qualification  was  lacking 
which  some  of  his  predecessors  had 
in  great  degree,  of  unpopnhuiij 
with  the  multitude.  Hadeod's 
closing  address  as  Moderator  was  a 
very  noble  one. 
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Some  passages  are  given  from  a 
startling  sermon  on  education  after 
death,  which  very  stronglj  con- 
trovert the  received  belief  that '  as 
the  tree  falls,  so  it  must  lie : '  and 
-which,  if  published  during  Nor- 
man's life,  would  assuredly  have 
got  him  into  greater  trouble  than 
even  his  anti-Sabbath  speech.  The 
general  idea  set  forth  is  one  which 
was  perpetually  taught  by  the  ex- 
cellent Erskine  of  Lmlathen.  And 
the  endeavours  made  in  many 
quarters  to  restore  the  public 
worship  of  the  Scotch  Church  to 
greater  propriety  and  dignity,  met 
Madeod's  hearty  support.  It  is 
difficult  now  to  believe  that  ten 
years  ago,  clergymen  not  suspected 
of  insanity  declared  that  the  inno- 
vations of  kneeUug  at  prayer  and 
standing  at  praise,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  organ  into  churches, 
were  *  of  the  instigation  of  the  De- 
vil : '  and  that  the  most  malignant 
abuse,  and  all  possible  persecution, 
were  the  lot  of  the  too-enlightened 
men  who  favoured  these  things. 

'Public  opinion  since  then  has 
so  much  changed  in  reference  to 
such  matters,  t£at  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  the  excitement  which  was 
produced  by  the  use  of  read  prayers 
and  instrumental  music,  or  to  be- 
hove that  it  was  for  a  while  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Church  would 
tolerate  any  changes  in  her  service, 
such  as  the  increasing  culture  of 
the  country  every  day  demanded 
more  loudly.' 

The  useful  life  drew  to  its  too 
early  close.  Macleod's  was  not  a 
constitution  to  last  long:  and  he 
had  worked  it-  very  hard.  The 
visit   to    India,  during  which  he 


preached  and  spoke  incessantly, 
told  heavily  upon  him.  He  was 
breaking  before  he  went :  but  after 
his  return  he  never  seemed  the 
same  man.  Yet  in  February  1872, 
though  much  aged  and  bent,  I 
heard  him  make  at  St.  Andrews 
one  of  the  most  touching  and 
powerful  speeches  ever  made  by 
man:  and  in  May  of  the  same 
year,  with  the  end  now  quite  close 
at  hand,  he  made  his  last  speech  in 
the  General  Assembly,  which  by 
common  consent  of  those  who  heard 
it  was  his  greatest.  But  it  was  a 
dying  effort:  his  exhaustion  was 
painful  to  witness.  The  speech 
was  made  on  Thursday  May  30. 
On  Sunday  June  16  he  died.  And 
on  Thursday  June  20, — that  day 
three  weeks  he  had  made  his  greiub 
speech  of  near  two  hours  to  a 
breathless  multitude, — ^he  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  churchyard  of  Gamp- 
sie,  amid  such  marks  of  pubUo 
mourning  as  had  not  been  seen  in 
Scotland  for  many  a  year. 

Among  recent  Scotch  clergymen, 
Gaird,  Guthrie  and  MacGregor  have 
preached  as  popularly,  and  Robert- 
son of  Glasgow  Cathedral  as  well. 
Professor  Robertson  of  Edinburgh 
and  Dr.  Candlish  were  as  energetic 
and  successful  in  impelling  other 
men  to  do  or  suffer.  Dr.  Robert 
Lee  did  more  towards  mending  the 
National  worship.  Dr.  Macleod 
Campbell,  Princix>al  TuUoch,  and 
Dr.  Crawford  excelled  him  as  theo. 
logians.  Dr.  Crombie  and  Dr. 
MacGill  were  far  before  him  as 
scholars.  But  taking  him  for  all 
in  all,  by  far  the  greatest  Scotch 
minister  of  the  last  thirty  years  waa 
Norman  Macleod. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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WASTE  OF  POWER  IN  SAMTARY  IMPROVEMENT. 


rBiRE  is  no  element  of  the 
English  oharaeter  which  has 
so  mnc^  impaired  the  effect  of  the 
sterling  qnalities  which  itis  admitted 
to  possess,  a&a  certain  disinclination 
to  prepare  for  action  nntil  the  wolf 
is  at  the  doors.  In  Saxon  times,  we 
may  conclude,  it  was  the  special 
predominance  of  this  defect  that 
gave  to  one  of  our  Kings  the 
appellation  of  the  Unreadj.  Bnt 
eyen  that  ignominious  adjective  may 
mean  one  of  two  very  different 
things.  It  may  mean  unprepared 
for  events,  or  unable  to  look  them 
fairly  in  the  face  when  they  arrive. 
In  the  latter  sense  we  have  never 
been  conspicnously  deficient.  In- 
deed, it  may  well  be  thought  that 
it  is  the  prompt  readiness  of  the 
Englishman  to  confront  any  danger, 
or  to  encounter  any  task,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  whidi  is  one  main 
reason  why  he  evinces  so  much 
less  of  those  qualities  of  fore- 
thought, anticipation  of  events, 
and  organised  preparation  to  meet 
them,  whichever  way  they  turn 
out,  which  form  the  strength  of  less 
robust  natures.  At  any  rate  it  was 
mainly  to  the  want  of  organisation  on 
the  part  of  the  islanders  on  whom 
he  swooped,  that  the  Norman  duke 
owed  the  victory  which  gave  him 
the  crown  of  England.  And,  in  spite 
of  the  great  advance  in  science 
made  since  the  Norman  Conquest, 
we  doubt  whether  the  balance  of 
the  national  character  has  been,  in 
this  respect,  essentially  altered 
since  1066. 

We  have  had  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  loss  and  inconvenience, 
public  as  well  as  private,  to  which 
the  want  of  the  spirit  of  timely  or- 
ganisation has  exposed  the  country, 
in  the  proceedings  of  all  parties, 
with  regard  to  the  great  question 
of    Sanitary    Protection.      Slowly 


and  painfully  some  of  thd  ieaders 
of  the  medical  profession,  iogeiher 
with  a  few  earnest  adheresis,  hvre 
impressed  upon  the  public  raind  tbe 
conviction  that  some  «l  tte  most; 
dreaded  scourges  that  so  often  sfarib 
down  .  those    among  us  who  can 
least  be  spared,  are,  in  trath,  pie- 
ventible  diseases. '  It  has  taken  l(Hig 
to  arrive  at    this  conchsum.    It 
may,  however,  at  length  be  takm 
as  generally  accepted  by  educated 
persons.  Nor  is  it  a  vi^ne  piinciple 
alone  that  is  thus  estabhshei   The 
matter  has  been  wrought  oat  inix) 
a  considerable  degree  of  deixul   It 
has  been  brought  in  an  admirably 
graphic  manner  before  the  eyes  of 
•those  who  choose  to  look.    Bng- 
land    has  been  medically  mapped 
out ;  divided,  not  into  connties  and 
parishes,  but  into  areas  of  prevtii- 
ing  disease.     The  physical  outlines 
of  the  country,  the  lofby  rangra  of 
hills,  the  upland  valleys,  the  broad 
rolling  plains,   the  firas,  nanhes, 
and  meres  reclaimed  from  the  wild- 
fowl,    the     sands,     beaches,   and 
river  mouths,  do  indeed  define  Ae 
main  outlines  of  the  disease  naps. 
But  the  coincidence  of  physical  and 
medical  topography  is  not  a  matter 
arrived  at  by  scientific  deduction. 
The    process    employed  has  been 
purely  inductive.     It  has  been  bf 
working  out    the    statistical  fecta 
collected  by  the  Begistrar-Qeneral, 
and  by   distributing    ttieir  repre- 
sentation (by  shades  of  colour  or 
otherwise)  over  the  area  of  the 
country,  that  the  disease  maps  have 
in    the    first    instance    been  laid 
down.      The   coincidence  of  such 
districts     with     physical  or  geo- 
logical divisions  of  the  island,  is  a 
matter  of  comparative  cartography. 
The    co-ordination     of    the  three 
distinct  series  of  observations  has 
the  highest  value  ;  but  the  com- 
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Mned  representation,  altbongh  it 
may  be  made  on  a  single  map,  is 
f oonded  on  thi^ee  entirely  distinct 
«enes  of  original  observations. 

In  the- year  1872  tbe  occurrence 
of  an  unnsnal  nnmber  of  deaths, 
oomprising  persons  well  known  to 
the  public,  for  wbom  much  sym* 
pathy  was  felt,  and  the  eztra- 
ordiDBrily  narrow  escape  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  from  the  same 
tenible  nmlady  of  typhoid  fever,  had 
stirred  public  feeling  veiy  strongly. 
It  was  felt  that,  €bs  science  had 
ventured  to  assert  that  this  disease 
was  one  of  those  which  the  en<^ 
gineer,  if  daly  commissioned,  was 
able  entbrely  to  stamp  oat,  no 
further  time  should  be  lost;  but 
thai  legislative  sanction  should  be 
given  to  the  measures  best  adapted 
to  attain  this  end.  England  was  very 
much  in  earnest;  and  any  sound 
and  comprehensive  measure,  that 
bore  the  stamp  of  statesmanship  on 
its  firont,  would  have  been  gladly 
hailed  by  the  country,  even  if  it  had 
entailed  considerable  expense ;  and 
even  if  it  had  sanctioned,  what  Eng- 
lishmen are  generally  very  loth  to 
sanctiou,  a  considerable  amount  of 
interference  with  private  liberty  in 
behalf  of  the  public  safety. 

Unfortunately  the  task  fell  into 
feeble  hands.  Not  that  that  was,  in 
itself,  necessarily  disastrous.  Our 
governmental  administration,  ano- 
malous as  it  appears  to  the  more 
organised  races  of  Latin  or  of 
Teatonic  blood,  contains  within 
itself  some  of  those  self-sown  com- 
pensations with6ut  which  any  free 
Government  would  be  simply  im- 
possible. Experience  having  shown 
that  a  parliamentary  government 
involves  the  chance  of  the  com- 
mittal, at  intervals  of  a  few  years 
apart,  of  the  helm  of  each  great 
public  ministry  to  a  man  entirely 
uneducated  in  its  special  subject  of 
control — ^to  a  man  who  might  be  able, 
or  the  ii^verse;  but  whose  chief  quali- 
fication for  the  discharge  of  great 
administrative  functions  consisted 


in  his  utility  as  a  political  gla- 
diator— the  Administration  gradu- 
ally formed  within  its  bosom  a 
system  of  permanent  officials,  in- 
dependent of  the  fluctuations  of 
party.  It  is  to  the  permanent 
secretaries  and  other  heads  of  de- 
partments in  the  various  branches 
of  the  Administration  that  the  fact 
that  public  affairs  do  not  come  to 
a  temporary  dead-lock  on  every 
change  of  Ministry  is  entirely  due. 
We  can  learn,  from  the  miserable 
experience  of  another  country,  what 
is  the  result  of  making  all  appoint- 
ments political. 

Thus  it  will  not  unfrequently 
happen  that  a  minister  of  inferior 
calibre,  if  only  he  have  the  genius  to 
be  privately  sensible  of  his  own 
shortcomings,  is  a  much  safer  and 
more  useful  public  servant  than  a 
man  who  is  sparkling  with  talent, 
and  anxious  that  his  light  should 
not  be  put  under  a  boshel.  By 
holding  his  tongae  and  looking  wise, 
a  new  minister  may,  in  a  very  few 
weeks,  be  so  educated  by  his  per- 
manent staff  as  to  be  tolerably  sure 
of  not  exposing  himself  to  ridicule 
when  he  has  to  answer  any  question 
in  public  as  to  the  department  over 
which  he  presides.  To  the  x)er- 
manent  school  thus  provided  for  the 
temporary  political  heads  of  the 
great  departments  of  the  State  are 
added  two  additional  safeguards. 
The  Sovereign  is  not  only  per- 
manent, but  hereditary.  In  the 
Sovereign  there  is  thus  likely  to 
reside,  and  usually  has  resided,  a 
strong  instinctive  sense  of  what  is 
best  for  the  country ;  a  sense  which 
hasacted  on  the  reciprocating  pulses 
of  political  action  much  as  the  gover- 
nor of  a  steam-engine  acts  upon  the 
movement  of  the  piston.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  &esh  information 
is  requisite,  the  cumbrous  but  far- 
reaching  machinery  of  parliament- 
ary returns,  parliamentary  com- 
mittees, and  Royal  commissions  can 
be  set  in  motion,  to  supply  an 
amount  of  statistical  fact  which  is 
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enoogli  to  place  tlie  most  ordinary 
statesman,  within  whose  grasp  it  is 
placed,  at  an  immense  advantage 
as  compared  with  any  non-officud 
opponent. 

The  greatest  misfortune,  there- 
fore, that  is  likely  to  befall  a  coun- 
try nnder  an  Administration  so 
complex  as  that  necessitated  by 
parliamentary  forms,  is  for  a  mi- 
nister to  haye  too  much  zeal.  If 
he  is  driyen  by  the  desire  to  make 
himself  a  name  as  a  brilliant  ad- 
ministrator, rather  than  by  the 
straightforward  resolve  to  do  his 
duty  to  his  country  quietly  and 
cautiously;  if  he  is  anxious  to 
give  full  play  to  some  crotchet  or 
political  theory;  above  all,  if  he 
desire  to  use  his  power  to  make 
organic  or  administrative  changes 
which  he  thinks  will  permanently 
benefit  his  political  party;  a  minister 
can  usually  contrive,  within  the 
four  or  five  years'  term  of  his  office, 
to  do  permanent  and  effective  dis- 
service to  the  country. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enqxdre  to 
which  of  these  disturbing  causes 
is  due  the  fact  that  the  high- 
ly favourable  occasion  for  really 
statesmanlike  legislation  on  sanitary 
matters,  which  was  offered  to  the 
Administration  in  1872,  was  so 
thoroughly  wasted.  A  Bill,  indeed, 
was  brought  into  Parliament,  and, 
after  that  amount  of  drifting  and 
shifting  which  characterised  much 
of  the  tentative  legislation  of  the 
period,  became  law.  But  it  became 
evident  that  the  one  thing  which 
was  most  conspicuously  absent  from 
the  Bill  was  the  honest  effort  to 
provide  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the 
country.  The  best  that  could  be 
said  of  the  measure  was,  that  it 
allowed  those  local  authorities  which 
had  up  to  that  time  shown  so  strong 
a  disinclination  to  incur  any  trouble 
or  expense,  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  health,  to  continue  their  pro- 
cedure under  new  names.  Some 
provisions  were  made,  chiefly  at  the 


instance  of  the  medical  profession, 
for  the  appointment  of  medical 
inspectors.  But  great  care  ym 
taken  that  such  inspection  should 
contain  no  healthy  element  of  cm- 
pulsory  improvement.  The  iiispe& 
tors  were  refused  organisation  ai 
a  body.  Each  was  individnaDj 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  local 
board  which  appointed  and  partlj 
paid  him.  Kareportorreooxnmeiuk- 
tion  was  neglected — there  was  an 
end  of  the  matter.  The  inspector 
had  no  redress.  On  the  contniy, 
if  he  ventured  to  repeat  an  nnde- 
sired  complaint,  he  had  the  best 
chance  of  being  sent  abont  his 
business  by  employers  whose  first 
care  was,  naturally,  to  keep  down 
the  rates.  The  measure  of  1S72 
bound  over  the  medical  profession 
to  hold  their  tongues  as  to  any  nn- 
desired  reforms  by  the  threat  to 
take  the  bread  ont  of  their  children  s 
mouths  if  they  made  themselyes 
too  officious. 

It  was  not  the  case  that  so  gro- 
tesque a  mode  of  dealing  witn  a 
question  of  vital  national  import- 
ance merely  dropped  out  of  ihe 
lucky  bag  of  incongruons  parUa- 
mentaiy  amendments.  If  there 
was  one  thing  which  wasbroDght 
clearly  under  the  notice  of  the 
f  ramers  of  the  Bill,  it  was  the  neces- 
sity of  acomprehensive  organisation, 
that  should  be  at  once  simple  and 
effective,  under  the  two  eqnally  im- 
portant branches  of  medical  and 
engineering  arrangement  If  there 
was  one  point  in  which  the  initia- 
tive was  retained  by  the  proposer 
of  the  Bill,  it  was  in  the  rdnsal 
to  adopt  any  such  oiganisation  as 
should  give  the  measure  anj 
practical  value.  Something  was 
said  about  the  self -education  of  the 
local  authorities.  Much  was  pro- 
bably thought  of  the  effect  that 
any  wholesome  compulsion  of  these 
personages  might  have  on  the  votes 
at  the  next  parliamentary  election. 
At  aU events,  themost  colourless  and 
inefficient  meafiure  that  could  well 
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be  conceived' became  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  differences  between  an 
effective  and  an  ineffective  Bill  were, 
indeed,  few  and  small,  but  they  were 
intelligible  and  distinct.  The  side 
of  inefficiency  was  adopted  in  every 
instance. 

The  point,  however,  which  we 
here  wish  to  bring  before  our  readers 
is  one  on  which  there  is  bnt  little 
room  for  difference  of  opinion. 
There  may  be  a  contention  as  to 
the  amonnt  of  interference  which 
the  State  shonld  exert  as  to  sanitary 
measares.  There  may  be  a  donbt 
as  to  the  best  constitution  of  local 
authorities ;  or  even  as  to  the  best 
form  of  organisation  of  medical  and 
engineering  inspection.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety 
of  communicating  to  the  public  the 
results  of  experience  on  the  subject. 
We  referred,  in  a  recent  number, 
to  the  neglect  of  a  parliamentary 
return  which,  though  put  together 
in  the  most  slove^y  manner  con- 
ceivable, yet  yielded  very  striking 
results  as  to  analysis.  It  has  trans- 
pired, since  those  remarks  were  in 
type,  that  another  return,  giving  a 
large  amount  of  information,  was 
allowed  to  remain  unprinted  from 
1870  to  1874,  and  unissued,  after 
printing,  from  1874  to  1876;  and  it 
seems  to  be  tolerably  evident  that 
it  is  only  the  activity  of  bodies  in 
no  way  connected  either  with  the 
Administration  or  with  the  local 
sanitary  authorities,  that  has  led  to 
the  unearthing  of  the  third  volume 
of  the  Report  of  the  Boyal  Sanitaiy 
Commission. 

Strong  in  the  conviction  that 
all  sanitary  measures  should  be 
prompted  by  physical  science,  and 
aware  that  the  basis  of  such  science 
-vras  the  collection  and  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  facts,  the  British  Associa- 
tion appointed  a  sub-committee  to 
collect  data  for  the  guidance  of  the 
^igineers.  Volumes  of  correspond- 
ence have  resulted,  and  the  sum  of 
about  3,ooo{.  has  been  spent  in 
making  enqmzies  in  various  direc- 


tions throughout  the  country  as  to 
the  sanitary  needs  of  the  various 
localities,  and  the  measures  adopted 
to  satisfy  such  needs.  But  the  As- 
sociation and  its  delegates  could 
only  put  their  enquiries  as  matter 
of  courtesy; — at  least  they  could 
only  obtain  replies  as  matters  of 
courtesy.  Neither  did  the  Associa- 
tion grant  the  funds  necessary  to 
give  any  practical  value  to  their 
anterior  enquiries  by  organising 
personal  investigation  of  the  lo- 
calities most  deserving  of  inspec- 
tion. The  results,  therefore,  of 
the  action  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion remain  in  the  form  of  ponder- 
ous and  inaccessible  volumes  of 
correspondence ;  together  with  the 
publication,  now  some  years  back, 
of  a  work  advocating  a  certain 
method  of  disposing  of  sewage 
which  is  extremely  unlikely  to  find 
favour  with  the  country. 

The  sub-committee  of  the  British 
Association  appear  to  have  spent 
their  money  and  their  time  in  bliss- 
ful ignorance  of  the  fact  that  there 
existed,  in  the  archives  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  a  series  of  re- 
plies, from  no  less  than  179  dis- 
tricts, to  such  enquiries  as  they  had 
undertaken  to  conduct.  This  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  waste  of 
power.  Had  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission published  their  report  in 
due  course,  and  had  the  efforts  of 
the  Association  been  directed  to  the 
verification  and  elucidation  of  the 
information  thus  collected  by  the 
Commissioners,  good  and  useful 
work  might  have  been  done.  As 
it  is,  we  only  find  a  non-official 
body  going  over  the  ground  that 
had  been  previously  gleaned  by  an 
official  boay,  though  the  gleanings 
had  been  stacked  away  in  3ie  cellar. 
But  how  it  came  to  pass  that  no 
member  of  the  British  Association 
Committee  should  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  replies  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  Sanitaiy  Commissioners, 
and  that  no  member  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  or  official  of  the  Local 
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QoTemznent  Board,  should  have 
oommunicated  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation Committee  the  fact  of  that 
ezisteDce,  is  one  of  those  things 
which  it  is  more  easy  to  understand 
than  to  justify. 

Stimulated  hj  the  same  good 
purpose  that  had  abready  despatched 
two  sets  of  enquiries  throughout 
the  kingdom,  the  Society  of  Arts 
have  bestirred  themselves  to  orga- 
nise a  third  enquiry  on  the  same 
subject.  A  gathering  of  persons  in- 
terested  in  sanitary  reform  through- 
out the  country  was  convened  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
in  February  last,  and  was  very 
respectably  attended.  The  proposal 
to  collect  information  as  to  the 
actual  state  of  sanitary  engineering 
throughout  the  country  was  adopted 
by  this  meeting.  The  chairman  of 
the  sub-committee  of  the  British 
Association  attended,  and  made  a 
conditional  offer  to  communicate 
the  manuscriptinformation  collected 
by  the  exertions  of  that  committee. 
The  news  of  the  existence  of  such 
data  was  apparently  unexpected.  A 
small  executive  committee  of  five 
was  appointed  to  organise  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  are  to  be  brought 
before  a  public  congress  on  sani- 
tary matters  in  May  1876.  Thus 
promise  is  given  of  the  union 
of  two  bodies  of  enquirers,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  combination  of  their 
useful  products.  Matters  being  in 
this  state,  the  Report  of  the  Sanitary 
Commissioners,  which  should  have 
been  the  basis  of  both  sets  of  en- 
quiries, made  its  late  and  silent 
appearance. 

The  subject  of  enquiry,  therefore, 
may  be  said  to  be  tiwrly  launched.. 
The  Society  of  Arts  Committee 
on  Health  and  Sewage  is  now,  at 
all  events,  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  enquiries  which  they  were  or- 
ganised to  conduct  have  been  pre- 
viously made  by  the  sub-committee 
of  the  British  Ajasociation,  as  well 
as  by  the  circular  questions  of  the 
Broyal  Sanitary  Commissipp«     They 


are  in  the  possession  of  the  results 
of  at  least  one,  probably  of  both, 
of  these  enquiries.  They  are  tlia& 
placed,  for  &e  first  time,  in  a  posi. 
tion  to  know  how  much  defisite 
information  has  already  been  col. 
lected,  and  thus  to  turn  attention 
to  those  portions ,  of  the  subject 
which  have  hitherto  met  with 
neglect.  This  must  be  admitted  to 
be  a  step  in  the  right  directicm; 
although  it  is  inexplicable  why  the 
duty  of  taking  such  a  step  should 
have  been  left  to  the  volontaiy 
action  of  the  Council  of  thje  Society 
of  Arts. 

It  is,  however,  hardly  Ui  be  ex- 
pected  that  the  president  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  can  look 
calmly  on,  and  see  his  proper  func- 
tions discharged  by  a  committee 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Theiardj 
appearance  of  the  Blue-hook  may, 
indeed,  very  probably  be  afctjribated 
to  the  fact  that  enquiry  could 
no  longer  be  restricted  to  official 
quarters.  There  can  be  bnt  Utile 
doubt  that  a  tast  body  of  valnable 
information  must  already  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  Local  Govemment 
Board.  If  the  action  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  should  have  no  effect 
except  to  stimulate  the  Administra- 
tion to  tabulate  and  pabM  the 
details  already  under  their  hs^h 
the  service  thns  rendered  to  the 
country  will  still  be  &r  from  con- 
temptible. 

The  replies  to  the  sixtyrfow  qnes- 
tions  issued  by  the  Boyal  Sanitary 
Commissioners  in  1869  are  now  in 
part  deprived  of  their  value.  A 
portion  of  them  was  designed  to 
obtain  information  jas  to  the  area  of 
districts  formerly  existing,  and  tbe 
constitution  of  th^  authorities  nnder 
which  they  were  regulated;  and 
these  matters  have  been  inodified 
by  the  pleasure  of  %^J2,  Agaioi 
some  of  the  questions  wece  of  tbe 
most  vague  foid  open„  not  to  say 
puerile,  ,4^^i*^P^o^-  They  ^^eie 
nothing  short  of  appeaUng  to  the 
petty  local-  ofiEloera  tfaroughout  tlid 
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conntzy  for  liioLta  as  to  the  outlines 
of  a  measure  to  be  prepared  hy  the 
GrOYermnept  for  imperial  legisla- 
tion. '  The  Commissioners  ^1  be 
much  obliged/  they  wrote,  *  if  you 
will  fiumish  them  with  any  sugges* 
tions  you  may  be  able  to  offer  for 
improving  the  present  state  of  the 
law. '  So  touching  an  appeal  might 
have  been  thought  likely  to  open 
the  floodgates  of  local  wisdom 
and  parochial  eloquence.  Borne  of 
the  opinions  elicited  by  way  of 
suggestions  are  amusingly  wide 
of  the  mark.  The  Dover  Town 
Council  took  the  occasion  to  suggest 
that  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should  have  control  over  the  fares 
of  stage-coaches.  The  Northampton 
auihoriti^  uttered  a  groan  as  to 
their  inability  to  extract  a  loon  from 
the  Public  Loan  Commissioners. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  the  collective 
wisdom  thus  gleaned  is  not  of  very 
great  value.  And  what  value  it 
has  is  yet  further  impaired  by  the 
diametrically  opposite,  tendency  of 
the  advice  uiat  haa  emanated  &om 
different  localities. 

The  replies  to  these  omnifarious 
questions  are  tabulated  in  eleven 
columns;  an  arrangement  which 
implies  a  far  greater  degree  of  sys- 
tematic consideration  of  the  subject 
tiian  is  suggested  by  a  perusal  of 
the  questions  themselves.  To  some 
Qztent  this  tabulation  may  fairly 
be  taken  as  normal.  Further  en- 
quiries, whether  made  by  the  Bri- 
tish Association,  by  the  Society  of 
Arts^  or  by  the  Local'.  Gh)vemment 
Board,  would  be  simplified  and  ren- 
dered  more  valuable  by  being  ar« 
ranged  on  a  common  plan.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  the  country, 
if  ^sis  system  of  report  be  followed 
ont,  will  be  displayed  under  the 
following  heads :  . 
.  First  is  stated  the  consiitutioa 
of  the  local  authority,  referring,  of 
oatmae,  to  the  source  and  limits  of 
its  jurisdiction. 

Second,  is  the  area  of  ^he  district 
in  questioxL    To  this  ought  to  be. 


added  a  brief,  but  intelligible,  de* 
scription  of  the  physical  and  geolo* 
gicid  characters  of  the  district^  and 
a  reference  to  the  great  water-shed 
division  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
Ultimately  this  colunm  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  series  of  adequate 
maps. 

The  third  head  refers  to  the 
officers  employed  by-  the  several 
authorities,  the  medical  advice  ob- 
tained, the  inspection  practised, 
and  the  like.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  information  thus  classified  ought 
to  be  obtained  by  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  directly,  by  means 
of  a  regular  series  of  reports  from  the 
medical  officers  to  their  provincial 
superiors,  and  thus  to  the  medical 
officer  of  the  board.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  engineering 
requisites  of  the  case. 

The  fourth  head  relates  to  hos- 
pital accommodation  and  treatment 
of  diseases.  This  would  come  in 
under  the  medical  reports  which 
we  have  just  suggested,  as  a  matter 
of  primary  necessity. 
•  So  again  with  the  fifth  and  sixth 
columns,  which  refer  to  sewerage 
and  water  supply.  If  there  is  to 
be  any  administrative  action  at  all 
in  this  matter,  it  is  certain  that  it 
will  do  more  harm  than  good  if  it 
be  not  an  efficient  and  uniform  ac- 
tion. To  render  that  possible,  the 
Local  Government  Board  must  be 
informed  not  only  of  the  outbreak 
of  disease,  or  the  reasons  for  anti- 
cipating such  outbreak,  but  of  the 
ineasures  taken,  or  proposed  to  be 
taken,  to  check  such  mischief.  And 
as  the  first  knowledge  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  systematic  returns 
of  the  medical  officers,  made  under 
a  system  which  ensures  the  submis- 
siqn  of  such  returns  to  some  other 
power  than  the  local  authorities,  so 
must  the  scheme  for  constmctive 
purposes  be  capable  of  review^  The 
value  of  good  organisation  in  this 
saspect  is  immense.  -  On  the  one 
hand,  defini^  information  would  be 
collected  as  to  the  actual  physical 
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oondiidon  of  the  coantrj,  the  need 
of  sanitaiy  works,  and  the  stepfl 
taken,  from  time  to  time,  to  supply 
those  needs.  On  the  other  hand, 
any  local  authority  would  he  enabled, 
in  the  most  direct  manner,  to  ob- 
tain the  outcome  of  the  whole  ex- 
perience of  the  country  and  of  the 
day  as  to  the  nature  of  those  works 
which  would  best  suit  their  own 
special  circumstances.  The  saving 
of  money,  saving  of  time,  and  saving 
of  human  life  that  might  be  effected 
by  a  simple  and  efficient  organisa- 
tion of  this  kind,  are  incalcmable. 

The  seventh  column  relates  to 
the  action  of  the  various  authori- 
ties. This  would  be  superseded 
by  the  system  of  medical  and 
engineering  reports,  above  sug- 
gested. 

Column  eight  relates  to  audit 
and  expenditure  on  work.  This 
is  a  matter  under  the  purview 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
It  is  one,  as  we  have  seou,  that  is 
likely  to  attain  very  great  mag- 
nitude. The  value  of  any  returns 
on  the  subject  must  entirely  de- 
pend on  the  establishment  of  that 
system  of  engineering  returns  of 
which  we  have  above  sketched  the 
outline.  It  is  matter  of  very  little 
public  interest  to  know  how  much 
money  any  given  authority  has 
expended,  unless  at  the  same  time 
we  are  told  for  what  purpose,  and 
in  what  manner,  it  was  laid  out» 
and  what  have  been  the  results  of 
the  outlay.  But  this,  excepting  in 
so  far  as  the  technical  form  of 
audit  is  concerned,  is  again  only 
a  part  of  the  system  of  engineer- 
ing returns. 

The  ninth  column  refers  to  rates. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  desirable  to  pre* 
sent  the  incidence  of  rates  in  a 
definite  and  readily  grasped  form. 
But  in  principle  this  head  is  only 
a  subdivision  of  the  preceding  one, 
and  is  subject  to  the  like  remarks. 

The  tenth  colunm  refers  to  loans, 
as  to  which  may  be  repeated  what 
we  have  just  said  as  to  rates. 


The  eleventh  colomn  wiU  dis- 
appear  from  any  re-anangement 
of  the  system  of  enquiry ;  as  it  wu 
provided  for  those  'saggestaons' 
which  were  invited  on  the  plan  of 
going  to  the  parish  boards  for  a 
parliamentary  policy.  The  sag- 
gestions  actually  tabulated  range 
horn  the  proposal  that  the  puidi 
constable  should  be  the  chief  sani- 
tary officer,  to  that  of  the  exien- 
sion  of  the  activity  of  the  Priiy 
Council  to  every  district.  Which- 
ever set  of  enquirers  takes  np  the 
question  in  its  present  fonn  will 
be  unlikely  to  keep  open  thecolamn 
of  'suggestions.' 

It  VETill  be  seen  that  if  this  report, 
instead  of  lying  perdu  for  six  years 
in  some  localiiy  best  known  to  the 
Queen's  printers,  had  been  printed 
and  circulated  like  other  parlia- 
mentary papers,  much  valaable 
time  might  have  been  saved,  and 
more  uniiy  and  effect  might  bave 
been  given  to  efforts  that  have 
been  actually  znade  in  the  darL 
Whatever  has  been  done  hy  tb 
sub-committee  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation would  have  had  more  Tslne 
if  it  had  been  distinctly  connected 
with  the  result  of  the  enqniries  of 
the  Sanitary  Commissioners.  What- 
ever may  be  effectively  done  either 
by  the  committee  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  or  by  what  we  must  con- 
sider to  be  the  prop^  aathority, 
the  Local  Government  Board,  can 
only  be  of  national  utility  in  so  &r 
as  it  embodies  that  spirit  of  system 
and  of  organisation  which  we  hare 
indicated  as  indispensable  to  a  wise 
economy.  At  the  very  respectably 
attended  meeting  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  when  the 
resolutions  to  hold  a  sanitaiy  con- 
gress in  the  present  season  wen 
adopted,  nothing  was  so  strongly 
urged  by  all  the  country  re^ 
sentatives,  as  a  body,  as  the  fntuiiy 
of  expecthig  any  usdbl  action  froni 
the  medioS  officers  of  the  local 
authorities,  unless  some  systematic 
organisation  were  given  to  those 
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officers.  The  same  remark,  of 
coarse,  applies  to  the  constractiye, 
iu  to  the  detective,  officers  of 
public  health.  For  a  parish  doctor 
to  report  to  a  *  rural  authority,' 
consisting  of  the  chief  ratepayers 
•of  the  district,  that  such  and  such 
a  place  was  in  a  state  of  danger, 
and  that  expensive  remedial  mea- 
sures wwe  demanded,  would  he 
simply,  as  the  speakers  at  this 
meeting  a^^reed,  to  take  the  hread 
ont  of  his  own  mouth.  As  to 
engineer  officers,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
simply  non-existent. 

The  fact  that  a  great  engineer- 
ing question, — ^involying  on  the 
one  hand  the  hest  utilisation  of 
the  lainiall  of    the    country  for 


domestic,  agricultural,  and  manu* 
facturing  consumption,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  most  rapid  and 
eSecHre  destruction  of  all  poisonous 
refuse,-^i8hefore  us,  hasnot  yetheen 
duly  looked  in  the  face.  But  to 
that  we  must  come,  whether  we 
regard  the  question  on  sanitary, 
on  social,  or  on  economic  grounds. 
And  the  sooner  the  resolution  be 
taken  to  deal  with  the  subject  on 
the  true  principles  which  should 
regulate  our  procedure,  the  better 
wHl  it  be  both  for  the  fair  fame  of 
the  Administration,  and  for  the 
pockets  of  the  ratepayers,  as  well 
as  for  the  health  and  life  of  all 
classes  of  the  population  of  the 
country. 

F.  R.  C. 
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AN  AUTUMN  IN  WESTERN  EBANOE. 
¥•     CGXEa  DU  NORD.l 


IT  was  ike  zst  of  Novexnbor  when 
I  left  St.  Pol  de  L6<»i,  that  ia  to 
aaj,  the  Fete  of  Toussaint,  aod  a 
bolidaj.  The  cathedral  belb  -were 
ringing  for  znasB ;  the.  open  pkoe  in 
front  was  crowded  with  country 
folk  in  Sunday  4rees;  itinerant 
vendors  were  doing  a  considerable 
amount  of  business  in  toys,  cakes, 
and  coffee ;  and  long  strings  of  fine- 
looking  Breton  hdB  were  being 
marshalled  to  church  by  their  Jesuit 
schoolmasters  aud  tutors.  Many 
wore  the  various  costumes  of  Mor- 
bihan  and  Finistere,  and  evidently 
belonged  to  the  peasant-fanning 
class,  whilst  all  had  a  cheery, 
healthful,  out-of-door-look  which 
reminded  me  of  English  bojrs ;  some 
were  tall  youths  of  sixteen  and 
seventeen,  and  it  was  a  painful 
sight  to  see  them  watched  and 
guarded  by  priests  on  each  side 
with  more  surveillance  than  is  ac- 
corded to  juvenile  thieves  and  vaga- 
bonds in  England.  To  see  a  semu 
naire  turn  out  on  the  days  accorded 
for  recreation  beyond  the  college 
walls  is  a  sadder  sight  still.  The 
seminarists  or  youths  preparing  for 
the  priesthood,  like  the  schoolboys, 
are  never  permitted  to  go  out  un- 
accompanied by  a  priest,  and  on 
certain  days  you  see  strings  of 
these  young  men,  marshalled  like 
little  workhouse  boys,  with  priests 
keeping  guard  on  either  side.  And 
this  is  considered  the  way  to  fortify 
weak  human  nature  for  that  awful 
conflict  between  flesh  and  spirit 
that  must  await  every  conscientious 
priest  of  the  Bomish  Church ! 
Treated  like  a  child  till  he  is  a  man 
and  quits  the  seminaiy  walls  to 
enter  the  world  of  temptation,  what 
wonder  that  the  French  newspapers 


have  so  often  to  record  crisnes  com- 
mitted by  priests,  the  only  iffobUe 
issue  of  so  unnatural  a  inimog! 

Toossaint  is  a  day  devoted  to 
holidflvy-making,  ckwchigomg',  and 
nMN!e  especially  to  dmrefajards. 
The  Breton  lives  in  close  familiAriiT 
with  death:  witness  the  (wnaiies 
or  bone-houses  in  countiy  chnrdi- 
yards ;  the  death^S-headswd  cross- 
bones  painted  on  the  puisk  bier, 
which  is  conspicuously  pboed  in  the 
diuiches;  aad  other  fixneraalfiag- 
gestions  with  which  he  Iotcb  to 
surround  himself.  This  trait,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Breton  of  to-day 
as  of  the  esprit  Oauloii  of  ius 
ancient  predecessors,  has  been  com- 
mented upon  by  many  writers. 
The  esprit  Gauhis  was  eminently 
sociable,  sympathetic,  and  demon- 
strative,  and  the  L^n  peasant  be- 
lieves that  he  confers  a  friendly 
service  in  'talking  to  tbe  dead,' 
who,  like  himself,  were  fond  of  com- 
pany in  life,  and  do  not  wish  to  be 
deserted  in  the  grave.  Thus  I  saw 
old  women  knitting  in  the  chnrcb- 
yard,  children  playing,  and  men 
gossiping,  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary 
place  of  resort.* 

A  railway  is  now  projected  be- 
tween  Plouaret  and  Lannion,  but  at 
present  the  journey  has  to  be  made 
in  the  diligence— a  vehicle  tmn- 
dling  along  at  a  snail's  pace,  and 
which  is  divided  into  two  compar^ 
ments,  which  ought  to  be  called 
Paradis  et  Unfer.  If  the  former 
epithet  seems  an  exaggeration  ap- 
plied to  the  coupe  J  at  least  no  one  vill 
deny  that  the  latter  is  appropn^e 
to  the  fonds  with  ita  filthy  floois,  the 
inveterate  smoking  and  spittmg 
that  goes  on,  the  uncom&r*^'^^^ 
seats  and    spare    accommodation. 


See  E^t  de  la  Gaule^  by  Jean  Reynaud. 
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The  diligence  covpe  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  mnch  less  nncomfortable  seat 
than  that  of  the  hired  carriage,  so 
called  by  courtesy,  and  mnch  more 
economical.  Carriages  are  the  one 
exorbitant  item  in  travelling  ex- 
penses here.  For  the  most  part, 
they  are  as  bad  as  they  are  dear. 
Carriages  indeed  and  carriage  hire 
form  the  traveller's  only  grievance 
in  Brittany. 

I  was  certainly  not  prepared  for 
the  luxnry  I  found  in  the  H6tel  de 
I'Enrope  at  Lannion.  My  bed- 
room had  wall  papersfitfor  a  London 
drawing-room,  polished  floors,  soft 
rugs,  mirrors,  marble-topped  wash- 
stand,  bandelabra,  respectable  prints 
on  the  wall,  Ac.  Nor  were  the  nsnal 
pretty  waitiDg-maid  and  agree- 
able landlady  wanting;  bnt  I 
fonnd  here,  as  in  other  places,  the 
order  of  things  changed,  the  men- 
servants  doing  the  inferior  work, 
the  women  waiting  at  table.  In 
fact,  the  head  waiter  in  this  part 
of  Brittany  is  generally  a  woman, 
and,  I  must  say,  does  her  work  ad- 
mirably. 

Next  morning  was  dull  and  misty, 
but  warm,  the  precursor  of  a  bright 
unclouded  afternoon.  Opposite  to 
my  window  were  some  beautiful 
old  houses,  with  gables,  dark 
stained  framework  and  carved  cor- 
nices, and  in  the  market-place  are 
the  most  picturesque  relics  of  old 
Breton  domestic  architecture  I 
have  yet  seen.  One  is  stained 
safiron  colour,  which  sets  off  its 
dark  framework  and  mouldings  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  both — alas ! 
only  two  now  remain  to  tell  what 
Lannion  was  three  hundred  years 
hack — are  highly  ornamental  and 
characteristic.  The  quaint  dormers 
and  turrets  of  these  old  houses  I 
only  saw  equalled  in  Pontivy,  to 
1)0  described  by-and-by,  and  the 
elaboration  and  oddness  of  the 
carving,  are  indescribable.  The  mar- 
ket place  is  animated ;  and  though 
the  men  weSf  "no  costume  here — 
mrhich  one  misses  sadly — the  women 


retain  a  becoming  coiffure  and  form 
picturesque  groups,  as  they  stand, 
surrounded  by  their  stone  jars  of 
cream  and  butter,  or  behind  the 
stalls  of  vegetables. 

Lannion  is  worthy  of  its  name, 
surely  as  soft  and  poetic  as  any  in 
BrittAuy.  The  town  itself,  like 
Hennebout  and  Pontivy,  is  so  ill 
paved  that  a  shower  is  enough  to 
fill  the  streets  with  pools  and  rivuleis 
of  water  through  which  you  wade 
ankle-deep,  but  the  site  is  charming. 
It  lies  between  a  wild  bit  of  scenery 
leading  to  the  sea,  and  a  delicious 
valley  widening  out  towards  Plona- 
ret,  with  woods  and  winding  river 
and  feudal  ruins  to  tempt  the  tra- 
veller into  many  an  excursion. 
Parts  of  the  cultivated  soil  between 
Plouaret  and  Lannion  remind  me  of 
my  native  Suffolk,  so  advanced  ia 
agriculture  here.  The  land  is  clean^ 
th^  farm  buildings  substantial,  and 
even  a  few  flowers  are  planted  for 
grace  before  the  houses  here  and 
there.  Lannion  is  one  link  in  the 
long  chain  of  Arthurian  romance. 
On  his  way  here,  between  Morlaix 
and  Plouaret,  the  traveller  passes  a 
dreary  waste  beside  the  sea  called 
St.  Michel-sur-Greve,  where  ac- 
cording to  legend  King  Arthur 
(Artus  in  Breton  chronicle)  fought 
the  dragon;  and  off  Lannion  Ues 
the  mysterious  island  of  Aval  or 
Avalon,  where  he  desired  to  be 
buried,  *the  island  valley  of 
Avilion.' 

Where  falls  not  hail  or  rain  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  londljr  but  it  lies, 
Deep-meadow*d,  happy,  fair,  with  orchard 

lawns, 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer 

seas. 

I  think  I  went  to  Lannion  more  for 
Tennyson's  sake  than  anything  else, 
thoagh  when  I  got  there  no  one 
could  tell  me  which  of  the  many 
islands  lying  off  the  coast  was  Aval 
or  Avalon.  Most  likely  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  is  ri^ht  when  he  classes  this 
my  sterious  island  with  the  numerous 
class  of  myths  referring  to  the  Ter- 
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leBtrial  Paradise,  sach  as  the  Fortn- 
uiate  Isles  of  Pindar,  tlie  Garden 
of  the  Hesperides,  &c.  He  says: 
^Thi8  fair  Ayalon  is  the  Isle  of 
the  Blessed  of  the  Kelts.  Isetze 
and  Procopins  attempt  to  localise 
it»  and  suppose  that  the  land  of 
souls  is  Britain,  but  in  this  thej  are 
mistaken,  as  also  are  those  who 
think  to  find  Avalon  at  Glaston- 
buiy.  Avalon  is  the  Isle  of  Apples, 
a  name  reminding  one  of  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Hesperides,  in  the  far 
Western  seas,  with  its  tree  of  golden 
apples  in  the  midst.  When  we  are 
told  that  in  the  remote  Ogygia 
bleeps  Kronos,  gentlj  watch^  by 
Briareus,  till  the  time  comes  for 
his  awaking,  we  have  a  Gallicised 
form  of  the  myth  of  Arthur  in 
Avalon  being  cured  of  his  grievous 
wound.''  Full  of  vague  expectation, 
therefore,  and  having  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  was  to  see,  if  not  the 
real  Avalon,  at  least  the  plak^e  where 
Avalon  was  supposed  to  be,  I  set 
•off  for  the  coast.  The  day  was  now 
exquisite  with  pearly  clouds  floating 
across  a  pale  blue  sky,  and  lovely 
lights  and  shadows  in  the  mellowing 
woods  and  hedges  through  which  we 
drove.  The  smiling  landscapes  of 
Lannion  were  soon  left  behind,  and 
nothing  could  be  in  greater  contrast 
than  the  wild  scenery  beyond  as  we 
approached  the  sea  and  village  of 
Ploumanach.  The  little  fishing  vil- 
lage of  Ploumanach  is  a  collection 
of  hovels  built  jpSle-mele  among  the 
masses  of  red  granite  which  are  here 
flung  about  the  shore  as  if  the 
Titans  had  been  playing  nine-pins 
and  had  suddenly  left  off  the  game. 
The  view  from  the  hill  overlooking 
the  village  and  sea  is  magnificent ; 
intense  blue  water  smooth  as  a 
lake,  pale  purple  islands  beyond, 
and  nearer,  lying  close  under  our 
feet,  houses  and  rocks  huddled  con- 
fosedly  together,  huge  fragments 
here  piled  one  on  the  top  of  the  other 
like  a  child's  tower  of  bricks,  there 


80  closely  wedged  together  as  if 
even  an  earthquake  conld  not  sepa- 
rate them.  Sometimes  an  enonaoos 
slab  would  be  perched  dolmen-like 
on  the  narrowest  point  of  colnmiiar 
supports,  looking  as  if  you  could  tip 
it  over  with  your  finger ;  at  otheTs, 
you  might  see  a  grand  monolitih 
standing  alone  like  some  solituy 
menhir,  whilst  all  around,  near  ai^ 
afar,  the  ground  was  covered  with 
blocks,  .cones,  pyramids,  everj  fan- 
tastic form  that  granite  can  take, 
making  up  an  indescribably  strange 
and  fantastic  scene.  The  Tillage,  if 
village  it  can  be  called,  is  very  dirty, 
and  to  reach  the  coast  yon  hare  to 
go  through  a  succession  of  filthy 
little  alleys,  wading  ankle^eep 
through  pools  of  liquid  manure. 
These  fisher  folk  might,  withont 
any  trouble  worth  mentiomng,  aod 
no  expense,  have  the  bestthr^olds 
and  stepping-stones  in  the  world, 
not  to  speak  of  pavements ;  bat  no, 
they  do  not  even  lay  down  a  few 
blocks  in  front  of  their  habitation 
so  as  to  bridge  over  the  invariable 
black  stream  through  which  thef 
must  wade  whenever  gomg  out  or 
coming  in. 

But  what  matters  all  this  ?  We  are 
soon  far  too  enraptured  at  the  pro- 
spect before  us  to  think  of  the  slough 
of  despond  though  which  we  hare 
passed  in  order  to  reach  it.  A  little 
way  off  lay  the  seven  islands  or 
islet-rocks,  amethystine  between  a 
turquoise  sky  and  lapis  laznlisea. 
Nota  breath  is  stirring  this  soft  sum- 
mer day  (it  is  in  reality  the  3rd  of 
November  !)  ;  yet  the  waves  here 
are  never  at  rest,  and  dark  with  per-  • 
petual  murmur  against  the  glowing 
sea-walls.  As  we  wander  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliffs,  the  full  splendour 
and  weirdness  of  the  scene  become 
apparent,the  scattered  fishingviUage 
looking  like  a  collection  of  pigmj 
dwellings  amid  the  gigantic  rocks 
scattered  about;  seaward,  the  piled- 
up  masses  of  fiery  red  granite  form- 
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ing  ramparts,  chasms,  precipices  in- 
numerable, the  purple  white-crested 
waves  breaking  beloW.  Wild  geese, 
seiuducks,  and  sea-gulls  were  Sying 
oyerhead.  A  few  fishing  boats  were 
out  at  sea ;  whilst  looking  landward 
the  only  living  things  in  sight  were 
odd  little  black  sheep,  mere  tufts 
of  wool  as  it  seemed,  browsing 
on  the  hills  above  Ploumanach. 
Which  of  all  those  lovely  islands  is 
Avalon, 

Where  I  would  heal  me  of  my  grievous 
▼oond? 

My  guide  does  not  know,  but 
thinks  it  is  Tom6;.  and  the  old 
keeper  of  the  lighthouse,  when 
1  made  him  understand  what  I 
wanted,  for  he  was  very  deaf,  shook 
his  head  and  said,  *  Le  roi  Arthur 
— il  n'est  pas  de  ce  pays.*  The 
French  guide-books  and  the  English 
(for  I  have  both  Murray  and  Joanne) 
do  not  indicate  it,  the  maps  do  not 
designate  it;  and  a  most  intelligent, 
nay,  cultivated  native  of  Lannion, 
with  whom  I  had  a  good  deal  of  con- 
versation, said  he  thought  it  was 
not  to  be  identified.  An  old  tra- 
veller in  Finistere,  writing  forty 
years  ago,  says :  '  King  Arthur  was 
buried  m  the  isle  of  Aval  or  Avalon 
lying  off  the  coast  of  Lannion,  not 
&r  off  from  his  family  residence  of 
Kerduel,  or  Carduel,  so  famous  in 
the  legends  of  the  Bound  Table. 
The  English  have  endeavoured 
erroneously  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  these  localities.'  But 
neither  from  books  nor  hearsay 
could  I  satisfy  my  curiosity  as  to 
which  of  the  dreamy-loolang  is- 
lands before  me  was  Avalon,  and 
time  did  not  admit  of  a  journey  to 
any,  tempting  though  the  sea 
Jooked  on  that  exquisite  autumn 
day.  Had  it  been  real  instead  of 
apparent  summer,  I  should  have 
taken  up  my  abode  at  Lannion  for 
several  weeks  instead  of  days,  in 
order  not  only  to  explore  the  coast, 
but  the  Seven  Islands,  especially 
one,  noted  for  its  cobnies  of 


ducks  or  black  divers,  in  French' 
macreuse  or  perroquets  de  mer,  and 
in  the  dialect  of  ^e  county  coZcou- 
lo,  and  which  is  in  its  way  as  curi- 
ous as  Puffin  Island.  Ploumanach  is 
on  no  account  to  be  missed  whether 
or  no ;  visited,  as  in  my  case,  for 
Tennyson's  and  Eang  Arthur's  sake. 
It  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  Pen- 
march;  and  the  due  place  differs 
from  the  other  as  Pont  I'Abb^  from 
Plougastel. 

How  Arthurian  and  Cornish  are 
the  names  of  places  here !  The 
Tre  and  the  Pen,  if  not  the  Pol,  by 
which  you  know  the  Cornish  men 
abroad,  and  such  names  as  Tregas- 
tel,  Trevenec,  Tregarvan,  recall 
Cornwall  as  much  as  Kerduel,  Ton- 
qu^dec,  and  Coatfrec  savour  of  the 
Table  Bound.  Those  who  have 
travelled  in  Cornwall  will  some- 
times feel  in  Cornwall  here.  Next 
day  I  drove  to  Tonqu6dec,  one  of 
the  few  feudal  castles  that  have  as 
yet  escaped  destruction.  The  beau- 
tiful site  of  Lannion  is  fully  real- 
ised as  you  drive  towards  Tonqu^- 
dec — its  entourage  being  charac- 
terised by  that  gracious,  winning 
beauty  seen  at  Qnimper 

When  we  leave  the  high  road,  we 
pass  into  Devonshire-like  lanes 
with  well-tilled  fields  or  pastures 
on  either  side.  The  cottaees  have 
a  cheerier  look  than  any  I  have  yet 
seen,  with  little  side  gardens  full  of 
dahlias  and  chrysanthemums,  and 
even  roses  here  and  there.  At  the 
open  door  sit  old  women  spinning^ 
at  the  wheel,  whilst  children  play 
around,  darting  across  the  road  at 
the  approach  of  our  vehicle,  with  a 
moth-like  attraction  towards  dan* 
ger.  This  odd  propensity  of  these 
wild  little  Breton  children  I  had 
noticed  before  :  whenever  the  dili- 
gence was  going  quicker  than 
usual,  some  urchin  would  make  a 
rush  to  get  under  the  wheels,  and 
often  would  barely  escape  being 
killed.  '  C'est  toujours  comme  fa^' 
my  driver  said  when  pulling  up  just 
in  time  to  save  a  youngster's  neck. 
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<I£  I  kffled  otieof  these  Utile 
ifretches-  by  running  over  it,  I 
shoold  be  panisbed,  yet  I  am  sure 
it  woald  not  be  my  £EUllt.'  And  with- 
oat  any  impajrtiality  I  mufit  say  that 
it  would  not.  I  can  only  acconnt 
for  saob  bebayiour  ixi  the  £act  of 
the  occasional  diligenee  or  carriage 
being  the  single  oKcitement  that 
breaks  the  monotony  of  daily  life, 
and  having  such  an  effect  upon  their 
brains  as  to  occasion  a  temporary 
aberration.  There  were  rude  stone 
crosses  planted  by  the  wayside,  and 
qoaint  chnrdhes  with  pagoda-like 
towers  here  and  there.  Once  a  wed- 
ding  party  passed  ns,two  or  threeold- 
fosbioned  carts,  in  tiie  first  of  which 
sat  the  bride  with  a  huge  bnnch  of 
artificial  orange  flowers  on  her 
breast  and  the  large  horn-shaped 
lace  head-dress  or  snperstroctore 
called  here  la  coiffure  de  noce.  Plod- 
ding throngh  the  mud  on  foot  were 
the  remainder  of  the  wedding 
gnests,  the  men  wearing  odd  kind 
•of  swallow-tail  coats,  which  gave 
them  a  nondescript  shabby  appear- 
ance. 

As  we  drew  near  Tonquedec,  we 
dipped  into  a  richly  wooded  valley, 
its  precipitate  sides  clothed  with 
yellowing  woods,  and  deep  down  in 
the  heart  of  it,  a  mshing  tnrbnlent 
river.  By-and-by,  we  perceive  the 
gk!ey  towers  of  Tonqn^dec  rising  ma- 
jestically above  all ;  and  leaving  the 
<3arrxage,  we  ascend  a  narrow  road 
that  winds  upward  amid  the  woods 
to  the  summit  on  which  it  stands. 
I  have  seen,  perhaps,  as  fine  feudal 
ruins,  but  none  so  superbly  situated 
as  these,  if  indeed  ruins  they  can 
be  called,  seeing  how  much  remains. 
Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
wandering  leisurely  around  the 
undulating  ground  which  now  sur- 
rounds the  castle  instead  of  a  moat, 
I  revelled  in  the  sight  of  the  glo- 
rious landscape  and  splendid  towers 
crowning  it  so  proudly.  The  soli- 
tude was  unbroken.  There  was  no 
sound  but  the  soft  autumn  wind 
soughing  through  the  branches,  the 


dropping  of  ripe  chestnuts,  and  the 
rushing  of  the  river  fskv  bdow.  Oa 
either  side  stretched  sweeps  of 
autumn  woods,  richest  gold  and 
purple  mingled  with  sombre  green, 
beyond  isolated  bills  crested  ^ith 
pine  and  stunted  oak,  whilst  at  my 
feet,  amid  fern-clad  banks  and 
mossy  rocks,  clothed  with  fern  and 
gorse,  wended  the  dark  foaromg 
river.  Here  the  gracious,  t^e  wild, 
and  the  savage,  all  came  into  the 
picture,  the  stately  melancholj 
towers  of  Tonqu6dec  standing  out 
in  bold  and  picturesque  reli^  I 
dare  say  Ilu  artist  would  prefer 
Ploumanach  as  a  subject,  bat  a 
good  pedestrian  might  spend  maay 
days  in  exploring  these  woods  and 
valleys,  and  would  donbtlesB,  if 
able  to  use  his  pencil,  find  cham- 
ing  bits.  To-day  alike  woods  ajod 
valleys  were  inaccessible,  late  lains 
having  turned  the  side  paths  into 
rivulets ;  but  the  sky  was  bright, 
the  air  soft  and  the  sunshine  warm, 
so  I  was  well  content.  As  we  drove 
home  the  weather  changed,  and  we 
had  warm  April-like  showers  witii 
fitful  gleams  of  sunshine  and 
delicious  rainbows  spanning  the 
mellow  woods.  On  our  way  we 
met  a  priest  and  a  nun  jogging 
along  in  a  rude  kind  of  gig,  the 
former  driving,  and  both  chatting 
amicably  together.  There  was 
surely  nothing  unaccountable  in 
such  an  arrangement,  but  it  strikes 
(me  as  odd.  Most  likely  the  goodr 
natured  village  cur4  had  oferiaken 
this  Sceur  Blanche^  far  she  belonged 
to  the  order  of  white-robed  mrnBr- 
and  given  her  a  lift.  Cdtes  dn  Nord, 
like  Finistere,  abounds  in  chmthes, 
nunneries  and  religious  institates. 
Priests  and  nuns  are  met  at  eveiy 
comer,  and  whenever  you  enter  a 
church  you  find  something  i^ 
on  there;  the  amount  (rf  time 
people  of  all  ranks  spend  in  church* 
going  is  something  tremendous. 
It  did  my  heart  good  to  see;the 
cloth  market  here  on  a  dull  day. 
The  pedlers  had   dispkyed  their 
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goods  to  best  advantage,  the  stalls 
being  pilbd  with  that  wprm,  solid  ' 
Nbrmandj  clotii  the  peasants  wear 
80  mnch  of.  There  were  here 
delicious  shades  of  bright  blue  and 
purple,  also  green,  almost  Oriental 
in  its  soft  dye,  and  browns,  and 
greys  of  varions  shades.  Here  too 
the  fanning  women  displayed  their 
flonr  and  meal  in  sacks ;  and  toys, 
cndery  and  sabots  had  a  market  to 
themselves.  The  country  people, 
who  poured  in  with  their  pigs, 
vegetables,  and  other  goods,  might 
be  seen  returning  home  with  parcels 
of  the  cloth  and  groceries  they 
had  bought.  The  women's  short 
doth  dresses  were  admirably 
adapted  for  the  long  walk  home, 
and  all  were  provided  with  ex- 
cellent red,  blue,  or  plum-coloured 
umbrellas. 

Lannion  would  be  a  good  start- 
ing point  for  many  excursions,  and, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  possesses 
a  very  nice  hotel,  with  exti'emely 
low  charges  and  excellent  rooms, 
food  and  attendance.  The  town 
itself — ^though  in  comparison  with 
St.  Pol  de  L^on  a  gay  and  busy 
metropolis — ^is  very  quiet.  There 
is  no  noise,  except  the  clattering  of 
sabots  on  the  pavements,  or  rather 
streets  without  pavements,  and  no 
excitement  except  the  daily  arrival 
of  the  diligence.  The  only  news- 
paper that  finds  its  way  here  is 
Le  Tetii  Journal^  and  that,  I  believe, 
yon  have  to  order  in  advance.  The 
railway  now  projected  between 
I^nnion  and  Flouaret  will  doubt- 
less make  a  considerable  difference ; 
but  one  thing  is  certain,  it  will  not 
make  this  charming  little  town 
mora  attractive  to  the  lover  of 
the  picturesque.  In  some  respects 
hotels  in  Brittany  are  behindhand ; 
but  they  are  improving,  and  the 
people  are  uniformly  pleasant  to 
deal  with.  Railways  will  doubtless 
introduce  improvements — Shells  in 
the  rooms,  washing  basins  larger 
than  tea-cups,  Ac. — ^but  they  will 
also  in&llibly  introduce  high  prices. 


Much  as  I  had  set  my  heart  upon 
proceeding  by  diligence  to  Tr^guier 
and  Paimpol,  I  was  obliged  at  the 
eleventh  hour  to  give  it  up.  The 
rain  had  come  at  last.  The  diligence 
— ^for  I  inspected  it — was  a  sorry 
affair,  and  I  was  assured  that  the 
hotels  were  not  to  be  relied  on.  So 
somewhat  reluctantly  I  went  by  rail 
to  St.  Brieuc  instead.  Every  other 
house  in  St.  Brieuc  is  a  nunnery 
or  monastic  institution ;  and  the 
churches,  of  which  there  are  enough 
to  supply  all  Brittany,  are  always 
full.  For  themselves  they  axe  not 
worth  seeing,  but  the  church-goers 
are,  and  here  they  consist  of  rich  as 
well  as  poor.  I  went  into  one,  and  saw 
a  lady  and  gentleman,  after  purchas- 
ing two  long  wax  lights  at  the  door, 
light  them,  and  sitting  down  before 
the  image  of  a  saint,  quietly  per- 
form their  devotions,  candle  in 
hand.  They  evidently  intended  to 
sit  there  till  they  burned  out,  which, 
on  a  nice  calculation,  must  have 
taken  three  hours.  I  went  into 
another,  and  saw  a  sight  as  pathetic 
as  the  first  was  grotesque.  It  was  a 
large  church,  and  service  was  going 
on  in  one  part,  but  in  a  quiet  comer, 
where  only  a  couple  of  beggarwomen 
knelt  mumbling  over  their  beads,  I 
saw  a  large  pair  of  sabots  projecting 
firom  under  the  curtain  of  the  con- 
fessional. Soon  after  a  sweet,  pious- 
looking  peasant  woman  came  out, 
whose  tear-stained,  troubled  face 
showed  that  with  her  confession  had 
been  a  solemn  thing.  She  stood  for 
a  moment  before  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  lost  in  melancholy  thought, 
then  sighing  took  up  her  basket  of 
butter  and  eggs,  and  went  away.  As 
to  the  priest,  he  bustled  out  with  a 
look  of  inexpressible  relief,  drew  on 
his  frock,  and  hurried  away,  evi- 
dently glad  to  get  the  duty  over. 
When  a  man  goes  to  confessional 
all  the  women  wishing  to  confess 
also  have  to  wait,  no  matter  whether 
they  are  peasants  or  fine  ladies ;  so 
much  rarer  is  the  former  occurrence 
that  he  is  regarded  as  the  lost  sheep 
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that    is  found.      These    chnrches 
are  full  of  ex-votoa  and  marble  ta- 
blets commemorating  theprotecting 
grace  of  tHis  saint  or  that ;  in  some 
cases  the  inscription  was  merely, 
*  Merci  k  St.  Joseph/  or  *  A  St.  Anne 
— merci.'     In  one  church  a  long 
placard  was  hung  near  a  collection 
of  these  ex^votos  setting  forth  that 
plenary    and     partial    indulgence 
would  be  given  to  the  assodes  of  St. 
Joseph   on  various  conditions,  one 
of  which  was  the  saying  an  Ave  or 
Pater    Noster  and   other    prayers 
when  the  Ave  sounded  at  night.  In 
another  chapel  was  an  emblazoned 
memorial  inscription  setting  forth 
that  it  was  built  to  commemorate 
the  miraculous  appearance  of  a  cer< 
tain  saint,  whose  name  I  forget,  two 
or  three  years  ago.  The  guide-books 
dismiss  St.  Brieuc  summarily^  but 
there  are  many  curious  old  houses 
here,  as  characteristic  as  any  I  have 
seen,  some  with  the  quaintest  little 
pointed  windows  rising   from   the 
penthouse  roof,  supported  by  beams, 
others  with  carved  wooden  frame- 
work^ representing  allegorical  and 
historical  figures.     It    is   a   clean, 
cheerful  town,  with  pleasant  sub- 
urban gardens,  and  alook  of  comfort 
and  prosperity  everywhere.      The 
peasant  women  with  their  snowy 
coiffures,  good  solid  cloth  dresses 
reaching  to  the  ankles,  and  display- 
ing    home-knitted     stockings     of 
warmest  wool,  and  pleasant  ruddy 
faces,   are    good    to    see.      As    a 
rule  the    country  folk  are    good- 
looking,  and  there  is  a  prevailing 
appearance  of  well-being  among  aJU. 
classes.      Some  of  the   men  wore 
capital,  comfortable-looking  coats  of 
goat-skin,  but  nothing  that  can  be 
called  costume.  My  hotel  (L'lJnivers) 
had  a  pleasant  garden  full  of  flowers 
still,  and  was  handsomely  furnished 
with  a  commendable  liberality  as  to 
the  size  of  wash-basins  and  water- 
jugs,  whilst  the  room,   for  which 
three  francs  were  charged  only,  was 
not  only  comfortable  but  elegant. 
It  is  edifying  to  see  here,  as  was 


the  case  at  Laanion,  the  men  iamed 
into  scullery-maids  and  thd  women 
into  head  waiters.  Instead  of  that 
obsequious,  often  conceited  penon, 
the  head  waiter,  who  bullies  all  the 
rest  of  the  servants  and  does  little 
himself,  here  it  is  a  woman  at  the 
head  of  afiairs,  and  the  men  who  v» 
sent  flying  hither  and  thither.  It 
is  wonderinl  how  well  things  are 
managed  here  wit^  a  small  staff  of 
servants ;  as  far  as  I  could  make  ont^ 
one  woman,  two  men  and  a  hoj,  be- 
sides the  cook,  doing  all  the  work 
of  this  large  hotel.  St.  Brieoc,  after 
the  romantic  and  old-world  towns 
I  had  lately  seen,  was  a  sadden 
disenchantment,  yet  it  was  a  plea- 
sure after  the  sUence  and  sleepiness 
of  St.  Pol  de  Leon  and  Lannion  to 
be  once  more  within  the  sound  of » 
railway  whistle  and  within  reach  dt 
a  newspaper. 

There  was  a  tremendous  stermof 
wind  and  rain  on  the  night  of  my 
arrival,  and  next  morning  winter 
seemed  to  have  come  all  at  onoe,  as 
it  often  does  here,  in  torrents  of 
rain,  precursors  of  the  terrible  in- 
undations  that  followed  later  in  th& 
month.  The  countay  was  sodden^ 
yet  whenever  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
broke  through  the  clouds,  it  wa& 
pleasant' and  mild. 

The  rain  accompanied  me  to 
Pontivy,  but  every  now  and  then  the 
dark  clouds  would  roll  away,  show- 
ing the  blue,  and  a  rainbow  wonld 
span  the  landscape  with  heautifnl 
eflfect.  The  bit  of  railway  through 
the  forests  of  Loudeac  and  Lorges, 
is  very  striking,  and  a  great  change 
after  the  so-called  *  Landes '  I  had 
lately  passed  through,  those  wide 
sweeps  of  heath  and  brushwood,  a& 
yet  uncultivated,  so  characteristic 
of  North  Brittany.  Hundreds,  nay 
thousands,  of  miles  of  forest  laj 
around  us,  the  mingled  blue-green 
and  reddish-yellow  of  pine  and 
beech  and  oak,  now  h'ghted  up  by  a 
brilliant  gleam  of  sunshine,  now 
irradiated  by  a  rainbow,  now  blotted 
and  blurred  by  the  rain.    These 
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forests  abound  with  wolyes,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  rewards  offered  per 
head  by  the  GoTemment,  seem  as 
&r  from  being  exterminated  as 
•ver. 

Pontiyy  must  be  quite  charmiog 
on  a  fine  day.  It  used  to  be  called 
Napoleonville,  in  honour  of  the  new 
quarter  added  by  the  FirstNapoleon, 
bat  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Empire  it  has  lost  its  later  appella- 
tive and  is  called  Pontivy  only,  even 
on  the  railway  tickets.  A  French 
author  is  said  greatly  to  have 
affronted  the  Pontiviens  by  the 
following  innocent  pleasantry  coxi«> 
earning  the  twin  towns.  He 
writes: 

These  two  towns,  Kapol^nville  and 
Pontivy,  have  their  raison  d'etre^  for  they 
are  two  towns  in  juxtaposition — Pontivy 
northwaids,  with  its  narrow  streets  and 
ancient  houses,  on  which  the  birds  build 
and  the  cock-crow  gives  the  signal  for  the 
trampets  in  the  barracks ;  NapoUonville, 
soQthwards,  with  its  large  open  streets, 
consists  only  of  barracks  and  public  offices. 
Now  and  then  may  be  seen  a  soldier 
wandering  across  the  grass-green  Place  de 
Napoleon,  which,  to  be  animated,  should 
be  turned  into  a  pasture  for  the  cavaliy 
horses.  They  would  even  find  fodder  in 
the  streets,  for  this  year,  1864,  Uie  Qua! 
Arcole  was  planted  with  clover,  the  rue 
Luneville  with  potatoes,  and  the  rue 
Marengo  with  green  peas!  Pontivy  is 
being  gradually  transformed,  but  it  will  be 
long  before  it  deserves  the  name  of  Napo- 
l^onville. 

The  modem  town  is  nninteresting 
enoagh,  and  is  exactly  like  those 
brand  new  French  towns  built 
under  the  Imperial  regime  in 
Algeria;  but  the  old  is  very  pic- 
turesque, and  both  are  framed  in  by 
a  lovely  landscape.  The  wooded 
hiUs,  the  winding  river  Blavet,  the 
quaint  old  chateau  with  its  pointed 
turrets,  lastly,  but  not  least,  the 
beautiful  old  streets  of  Pontivy 
itself,  might  in  fine  weather  occupy 
the  artistic  traveller  weeks  instead 
of  days.  A  well-kept  path  leads 
ronnd  the  ch&teau,  which  lies  in  a 
hollow,  formerly  a  moat,  and  no- 
thing but  a  small  chapel  at  the 


back  indicates  its  present  use, 
namely,  a  convent  school.  Almost 
all  the  finest  old  buildings  in 
Brittany  have  been  monopolised  by 
the  Church  for  educational  and 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  thus  it 
happens  that  so  few  are  accessible 
to  tourists.  Beyond,  and  foUowing^ 
the  winding  river,  is  a  very  pretty 
walk,  where  I  met  a  party  of  nuns 
enjoying  a  gossip  and  a  brisk  run 
previous  to  afternoon  service.  The 
scenery  is  quiet,  pastoral,  abound- 
ing in  natural  beauties  and  what 
the  French  call  ricmt  Betuming 
to  the  town,  I  strolled  back  to  the 
old  town  with  its  quaint  medisBval 
houses,  here  not  isolated  as  at  St. 
Brieuo  and  Lannion,  but  forming 
whole  streets,  the  saffron  and  yellow 
stucco  and  black  panelling  showing 
recent  renovation.  Some  are  in 
black  and  white  with  a  great  deal 
of  ornamentation,  and  every  device 
both  of  architect  and  decorator 
seems  to  have  been  used  in  order  to 
obtain  variety.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  unique  streets  of  Pontivy 
will  escape  destruction,  for  in  no 
other  town  is  so  much  of.  the 
ancient  domestic  architecture  of 
Brittany  left  intact.  In  Pontivy  a 
good  shower  makes  rivers  in  the 
streets,  but  in  Napoleonville  you 
walk  on  macadamised  pavements 
worthy  of  Paris.  But  nothing  can 
be  quieter  than  the  twin  towns;  no 
life  or  movement  except  in  the 
direction  of  the  church  and  the 
barracks,  no  sound  except  the  bell 
calling  to  prayer  and  the  trumpet 
to  parade. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  when  I 
arrived ;  and  as  I  approached  the 
church,  from  which  an  enormous 
congregation  had  just  issued,  the 
puffs  of  hot  air  drove  me  back  into 
the  streets.  It  was  like  the  hottest 
conservatory  at  Kew,  and  no 
wonder  seeing  the  multitudes  that 
were  dispersing — a  detachment  of 
hussars  with  their  band,  who  played 
as  they  marched  back  to  barracks,, 
large  girls'  schools  marshalled  by 
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nuns,  boys*  ephools  marohalled  hj 
priest^  a  few  ladies  and  gent]lemen« 
and  growds  of  peasants,  the  men 
with  broad  beaver  hats  and  long  hair, 
white  sei^  jackets  ornamented 
with  gay  braid  and  buttons,  and 
vests  cat  square  like  ladies'  dizmer 
dresses,  showing  a  snowy  shirt  front 
— the  women  in  comfortableJookiog 
black  stuff  hoods  tamed  back  with 
red,  and  long  doth  cloaks*  Oppo- 
site the  church,  under  a  covered 
market  place,  the  usual  Sunday  &ir 
was  going  on,  and  a  brisk  trade  was 
being  done  in  hot  chestnuts,  haber* 
dashery,  and  cakes.  By  degrees 
the  people  dispersed  to  reassemble 
at  vespers  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  congregation  was  as  large  as 
befoiro.  In  fact,  there  was  no 
longer  standing  room  left  when 
service  began,  and  a  laa'ge  school  of 
little. girls  .ui^der  conduct  of  nuns 
presented  a  pitiable  sight,  being  so 
closely  wedged  together  that  they 
could  hardly  stir, 

Pontivy  is    a   chef-lieu  d^arron^ 
dissement  of  Morbihani  and  oi^ht 


not.  there&ire  to  be  included  in  a 
chapter  headed  C6tes  du  Kord,  bat 
it  is  a  place  that  most  travellers  ^rho 
reach  St.  Brieuc  will  visit.  It  is  a 
centre,  moreover,  from  which  many 
interesting  excursions  may  be  made; 
and  judging  from  the  lock  of  tiie 
hotel  Qressel  1  visited,  crealsnn 
comforts  are  by  no  means  wantisg. 
There  was  a  pleasant  garden  at  tb 
back,  with  pigeons  fluttering  abon^ 
and  turkey-cocks  strutting  tmd  hens 
cackling.  A  bomely  place  ia  ibis, 
^Btrmhouse  more  than  hotel,  and  a 
place  in  which  people  might  mdre 
themselves  at  home  and  be  perfectij 
happy  as  long  as  the  fine  weather 
lasted,  but  woe  betide  tiiemindayB 
of  rain  ! 

The  rain  had  come  in  earnest  at 
last,  and  next  day  I  returned  to 
Nantes,  which  a  week  later  was 
threatened  with  an  inundation. 
The  remainder  of  my  projected 
journeys  in  Western  France  had 
therefore  to  be  deferred  to  the 
spring — which  at  this  present  writ- 
ing is,  or  ought  to  be,  at  hand. 
M.  B..E. 
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ON  CRUELTY. 
Br  Frakcis  W.  Newman. 


MAK' acG0iint3  Moiself  the  lord 
>o£  this  globe,  not  only  in  fact,  . 
bnt  also  in  right.  He  is  prone  to 
belieTe  and  assert  that  every  part 
and  product  of  it  was  designed  for 
his  sole  wel£ebre,  pleasure,  or  con- 
Teniience;  that  if  it  please  him  to 
annihilate  any  species  of  animals 
he  baa  a  right  to  do  it,  whenever 
he  baa  the  power;  and  short  of 
this,  he  mav  drive  marine  tribes 
from  seas  where  he  cannot  himself 
dwell  into  regions  less  hospitable, 
and  may  kill  the  bison  merely  for 
his  tongue^  the  elephant  for  his 
tusks  or  trunk.  When  we  ask 
on  what  ground  of  right  this  com* 
plete  human  sovereignty  is  based, 
the  answer  is  not  uniform.  One 
school  dares  to  rest  it  solely  on  the 
intellectual  superiority  of  man, 
whom  Sophocles  celebrates  as  the 
*  cleverest'  (hivoraToc)  of  earthly 
existences.  'He  has  invented,' 
sayv  the  great  poet,  'navigation 
and  a^^rioulture,  hunting  and  £sh. 
ing ;  has  tamed,  the  horse  and  the 
buU,  and  subdues  fierce  beasts; 
nay,. be  has  taught  himself  speech 
and  lofly  thought  and  civilised 
habiibs,  and  the  building  of  houses ; 
and  though  he  cannot  .avoid  death, , 
he  devises  remedies  of  disease.' 
Is  not  this,  then,  a  worthy;  and 
rightful  lord  of  all  things. found  on 
this  lower  world  ? 

Such  an  answer  might  have 
suited  many  an  ancient  reasoner : 
happily  it  does  not  at  all  satisfy 
the  modeam  European  mind.  Tra- 
ditional religion,  enlarged  know- 
ledge^ continuity  of  moral  reflec- 
tioui^  and  light  brought  into  a  focus 
from-  many  nations,  have  impressed 
upon  us  the  conviction  that  mere. 
Power^  whether  of  muscle  or  of .  in- 
tellect, into  which  Moral  elements 
do  not  enter,  is  rather  devilish  than 
divine.     Power  is  not  given  to  the 


individual  for  the  sake  of  the.  in- 
dividual only  ;  the  ruler  exists. for  . 
the  sake  of  the  ruled*'  ^e  who . 
would  be  the  highest  of  all,  must 
become  the  servant  of,  all.  Bias, 
one  of  the  seven  Greek  sages, 
enunciated  as  his  csxdinaJ  maxim  ^ 
*Apxn  TOP  HvSpa  hi^ei,  *  Power '  (or 
magistracy)  *will  show  the  man.* 
This  does  not  assert,  but  probably 
implied,  the  moral  responsibilities 
of  all  power.  The  prodigious  re- 
sults of  intelligence,  and  the  evi- 
dent fact  that  without  it  no  hi^h 
power  can  exist,  led  thoughtful 
men  in  very  early  ages  to  the  con- 
viction, that  in  its  grandest  de- 
velopments Might  i^  guided  by 
Bight.  Hence  the  old  Roman  epi- 
thets, *  Jupiter  Optii^us  Maximus,'  . 
incorporating  the  belief  that  Great- 
ness and  Goodness  must  coexist; 
inasmuch  as  the  samp  high  intelli- 
gence which  is  great,  is  certain  to 
submit  itself  to  the  laws  of  good- 
ness. Such,  we  venture  to  assert, 
is  the  core  of  all  hujooian  religion 
which,  is  worth  having.  We  cannot 
admit  that  a  God,  to  please  his 
own  fancy  or  caprice,  shpuld  sport,, 
with  the  miseries  of  his  creatures. 
We  do  not  admit  that  mere  power 
justifies  man  in  being  '  the  tyrant ' 
aa  well  as  '  the  lord  of  this  world.' 

But  we  are  encountered  on  the 
threshold  of  this  argument  by  the 
assertion  that  God,  if  there  he  a 
creative  or  ruling  God,  is  reckless 
of  the  miseries  of  hiB  creatures. 
Men  who  themselves  abhor  cruelty, 
lay  a  foundation  for  thei  exercise  of 
systematic  cruelty  by  others,  in  the 
harrowing  catalogue  of  horrors 
which  tl^y  lay  to  the  charge  of 
the  Creator  (^  there  he  a.  Creator) ; 
and  press  home  their  as^rtion  that 
the  highest  Power  is  not  identified 
with  the  highest  Croodness.  To 
treat  such  an  argument  fully  and 
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worthily  wonld  be  no  light  task; 
yet  some  remarks  upon  it  seem 
here  to  be  appropriate. 

The  worst  accasation  that  any 
one  can  make  against  the  Creator 
is  comprised  in  the  fact,  that  He 
has  given  so  mnch  power  to  so 
crael  a  being  as  Man.  No  attempt 
here  is  made  to  repel  or  palliate 
this  accasation ;  bat  it  is  not  on 
this  that  the  accusers  accuse  Him, 
as  far  as  the  present  writer  happens 
to  know.  Their  accasation  turns 
upon  great  natural  catastrophes, 
upon  carnivorous  instinct,  and  the 
pan^  of  disease  .  .  .  or  of  ma- 
termty  !  Our  imagination  here  is 
apt  to  delude  us.  No  one  who  has 
been  in  a  storm  at  sea,  especially 
in  a  small  and  tossing  ship,  will 
deny  that  to  be  swallowed  in  the 
sea  is  an  awful  thought ;  thence  it 
may  rapidly  be  inferred  that  to 
perish  by  drowning  is  peculiarly 
painful.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
peculiarly  painless — some  even  say 
jdeasant.  Those  who  have  been 
recovered  after  drowning,  suffer 
much  feebleness  or  misery  for  weeks 
from  the  partial  carbonisation  of 
their  arterial  blood  during  their 
suspended  animation;  but  their 
concurrent  testimony  is,  that  the 
drowning  itself  was  like  a  pleasant 
dream.  The  same  thing  happens 
(as  I  can  testify)  if  one  swoons, 
either  from  loss  of  blood  or  from 
severe  pain ;  and  I  believe  also,  if 
one  swoons  from  the  close  atmo- 
sphere of  a  public  room.  The  swoon 
itself  is  delightful ;  and  if  one  died 
in  it,  death  would  be  painless. 
Thus  one  of  the  great  geological  cata- 
strophes, Inundation,  which  from 
time  to  time  drowns  masses  of 
living  creatures,  is  freed  from  the 
imputation  of  cruelty  in  the  mode 
of  deaeth.  To  be  burned  at  a  stake, 
hj  the  wickedness  of  man,  is  hor- 
rible agony;  but  to  perish  by  na- 
tural fire  when  it  is  on  a  great 
scale,  is  instantaneous  and  merciful. 
The  blast  of  carbonic  acid  gas  which 
oomes  from  a  conflagration  fills  the 


lungs  and  extinguishes  life  without 
a  struggle,  before  fire  can  tortore 
the  nerves ;  or  again,  smoke  snffo- 
cates  effectually  m  the  same  way. 
To  be  flung  into  the  ciater  of  a 
volcano  might  be  as  painless  a  death 
as  any.  We  were  all  much  shocked 
when  the  Bev.  Julius  EUiot  as- 
cended an  Alp  in  quest  of  health, 
and  by  a  slip  of  his  foot  on  the  ice 
when  he  had  gained  the  top  was 
hurled  to  swift  destruction;  yet 
physicists  comforted  us  by  the 
assurance  (which  was  not  inyented 
for  this  argument),  that  in  falling 
through  two  or  three  thousand  feet 
of  air  human  life  is  extinct  before  the 
body  can  reach  the  ground ;  so  sod- 
den and  vehement  is  the  ehock  on 
the  nervous  system.  Of  course  the 
same  remark  will  apply  if  the  earth 
open  and  swallow  up  man  and 
brute.  A  mere  quake  or  trembling 
of  the  earth  is  perhaps  less  mer- 
ciful, as  it  may  crush  and  wonnd 
without  killing;  but  this  is  only 
through  the  folly  of  man,  who,  as 
certain  Indians  taunted  the  Spa- 
niards, so  built  houses  as  to  make 
them  sepulchres. 

To  be  devoured  by  a  wild  beast, 
is  to  each  of  us  an  odious  thonght; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  to  be 
killed  by  a  tiger  or  by  a  lion  is 
peculiarly  painful.  On  this  topic 
Dr.  livmgstone  has  given  ns  his 
own  valufiA)le  experience.  A  Hon 
leapt  on  him,  seized  him  by  the 
shoulder,  and  tossed  him  in  the  air, 
as  a  dog  tosses  a  rat.  The  tossing 
caused  a  delicious  delirium,  which 
precluded  any  sense  of  pain ;  had 
he  then  died,  it  would  have  been  a 
merciful  death,  but  we  should  not 
have  known  that  so  it  was.  How- 
ever, his  companions  shot  the 
lion,  who  thereupon  dropped  his 
intended  victim,  and  took  to 
flight.  Dr.  livingstone's  life  ^ 
saved,  and  he  endured  much  pain 
in  the  healing  of  his  woonds, 
though  he  had  none  while  in  the 
b'on's  jaws. 

The  skill  with  which  all  rapacioas 
animals  kill  their  quarry,  has  eto 
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been  noted.  Evidently  this  is  no 
accident ;  it  pervades  nature.  The 
tossingof  a  rat,or  of  a  man,  in  the  air, 
might  have  seemed  sportive  caprice 
in  the  victorious  beast,  whom  we 
cannot  suppose  to  do  it  from  any 
design ;  but  when  we  learn  that  it 
causes  the  captive  to  swoon^  and 
benumbs  pain,  we  seem  to  read  a 
divine  mercy  beneath  the  animal 
instinct.  Young  lions  are  said  to 
bungle  in  their  first  attempt  to  seize 
large  game,  and  to  need  instruction 
from  their  parents  ;  but  to  judge  by 
young  hounds,  there  would  be  no 
bungling,  if  they  did  not  assail 
game  disproportioned  to  them. 
With  great  accuracy  a  young  dog 
bites  asunder  the  fatal  artery  of  a 
rabbit  or  leveret ;  and  it  is  not  with- 
out reason  that  we  ascribe  to  all  the 
camivora  an  effective  skill  in  kill- 
ing, which  man  with  much  training 
rarely  equals. 

*  Yes,'  says  one  class  of  reasoners, 
*we  admit  that  they  kill  cleverly, 
and  with  little  suffering  to  their 
prey;  but  consider  what  misery, 
what  terror,  the  unhappy  hare  or 
deer  or  partridge  endures  while 
chased  by  its  adversary.'  Is  there 
not  here  an  entire  mistake  ?  Tie 
up  horses  and  bullocks  in  a  stable, 
where  they  can  hear  outside  a  lion 
or  tiger  roar,  and,  no  doubt,  they 
endure  agonies  of  terror.  Sweat 
runs  down  them,  they  shiver  and 
are  exhausted  by  their  own  emotion. 
But  this  is  not  their  position  in  wild 
nature ;  they  are  brought  into  it 
only  by  the  artifice  of  man.  The 
wild  cattle  take  to  flight  from  the 
fierce  beast,  unless  strong  enough  to 
turn  and  face  him.  In  either  case  the 
exertion,  or  the  preparation  to  fight, 
absorbs  terror.  While  the  sailor 
lias  something  to  do  against  the 
fitorm,  activity  subdues  fear;  but 
^when  nothing  can  be  done,  and  he 
sits  helpless,  then  it  is  that  fear 
may  unman  him.  According  to 
Idomeneus  in  Homer,  the  greatest 
trial  of  man's  bravery  is,  to  sit  in 
ambush  with  f  oemen  near  outside 
tlie  thicket.    When  it  is  his  duty 


to  sit  still  and  do  nothing,  then  it 
is  that '  the  coward's  hue  changes 
and  his  teeth  chatter.'  Inaction 
being  the  state  which  brings  terror 
to  its  maximum,  we  may  justly 
doubt  whether  an  animal  which  is 
straining  all  its  nervous  and  mus- 
cular energy  to  escape,  really  suffers 
agony  from  fear.  Fatigue  may  at 
length  induce  distress,  with  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  of  fear ;  but 
violent  exertion  is  part  of  the  life 
of  such  creatures,  and  does  not  im- 
pair their  happiness.  Rapacious 
animals  must  kill,  day  by  day,  in 
order  to  live ;  it  is  a  part  of  the 
natural  system  by  which  the  balance 
of  species  is  maintained.  But  no 
inference,  that  the  birds  and  beasts 
which  are  the  objects  of  prey,  have 
unhappy  lives,  can  at  all  be  sus- 
tained .  They  evidently  enjoy  life,  as 
do  human  communities,  though  ex. 
posed  to  many  dangersand  alarms.  To 
say  that  life  is  precious,  is  to  avow 
Ihat  the  good  Ifu^gely  predominates. 
Then,  as  to  disease ; — who  is  so 
bold  as  to  call  disease  natural  ?  As 
Paley  observed,  *No  one  has  alleged 
that  teeth  were  made  to  ache.' 
Health  is  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
wild  animal,  and  inaeed  of  man, 
while  he  observes  the  rules  of 
savage  common  sense,  if  we  may 
not  call  it  instinct.  Not  living  in 
his  natural  climate,  man  needs 
artificial  covering,  and  may  become 
diseased  by  wet  or  cold,  if  negligent 
or  if  cruelly  exposed ;  but,  for  this 
commonest  illness  rude  tribes  have 
effective  remedies,  and  against  foul 
air  or  water  they  are  very  vigilant. 
Complicated  disease  prevails  only 
in  ci\'ilisation,  so  called ;  until  the 
civilised  impart  it  by  contagion 
to  the  barbarous.  Disease  is  the 
punishment  of  our  unnatural  life : 
only  in  proportion  as  we  return  to 
the  moderation  and  simplicity  of 
nature,  can  we  expect  to  enjoy 
health.  But  that  a  formal  attacK 
should  be  made  on  the  pains  and 
danger  of  childbirth,  as  an  im- 
putation on  the  benevolence  of  the 
Creatori  is    perhaps    the  weakest 
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ntterance  Trhicli  in  these  dajs  has 
come  from  able  men.  The  snhject 
cannot  be  adequately  treated  in 
brief.  SnflEice  it  here  to  remark, 
that  mismanagement,  injustice,  or 
habits  wrongfoliy  fostered,  bring 
upon  mothers  all  of  the  danger  and 
most  of  the  pain.  The  tender  and 
ennobling  relations  of  the  femily 
will  not  be  too  dearly  purchased, 
when  a  mother's  sufferings  are 
brought  to  their  natural  minimum. 
But  if  richer  women  are  enfeebled 
by  luxury  and  inaction^  and  the 
poor  suffer  by  excess  of  work,  bad 
air  or  bad  nourishment,  it  does  not 
become  us  to  impute  the  evfls  to  the 
Author  of  our  nature.  So  long  as 
the  wild  creatures  lire  by  their 
own  instinct,  and  no  errors  of  man 
derange  the  general  system,  there 
is  noming  on  the  severer  side  of 
nature  which  deserves  to  be 
esteemed  cruel.  But  as  soon  as 
man  begins  to  expand  beyond  tl^e 
animal  and  beyond  the  guidance 
of  instinct,  wholly  new  elements  of 
evil  are  developed.  Hunger  is  the 
chief  appetite  which  kindles  a  brute 
into  ferocity,  and  hunger  is  quickly 
appeased.  The  passions  which 
incite  man  to  cruelty  are  many, 
active,  and  continuous,  nor  hitherto 
have  they  been  much  lessened  by 
civilisation;  nay,  in  some  respects 
the  evil  has  increased. 

Among  barbarians  the  prevalent 
cruelty  consists  in  a  total  inob- 
servance how  others  suffer  from 
their  actions ;  this  is  widely  different 
from  desiring,  observing,  and  hav- 
ing pleasure  in  the  suffering.  The 
former  is  only  the  same  form  of 
cruelty  as  we  ascribe  to  the.  wild 
beast ;  recklessness  and  brutality 
fitly  denote  it.  The  Greeks  called 
it  ayvufiotrvvrj,  a  word  which  means 
either  want  rf  symnathy  or  want  of 
intelligence  \  indeed  it  is  attributed 
to  lifeless  tools,  and  likewise  means 
pigheaded  obstinacv.  In .  childrjen 
this  cruelty  largely  depends  on 
defect  of  intelligence,  and  .unless 
Oliver  passions  an4  appetites  biassed 
us,   tenderness    for    others    would 


normally    increase    mA    inteE 
gence,  as  (it^  is  to  be  hoped)  it 
really    does    in   the  htunan  race 
collectively.  But  on  both  sexes  and 
all  ages  the  two  passiouB  whicli  act 
most    equably  and   constantly  to 
generate  every  form  of  cruelty  are 
Fear  and  Revenge.  While  men  lire 
in  the  small  communities  which  we 
call   tribes,    self-preservation  ordi- 
narily  requires  a  constant  prepa- 
ration for  war,  and  in  some  coun- 
tries   a   constant   warfiire  against 
powerftil  beasts.   Whether  men  live 
by  hunting,  by  herds,  or  by  agri- 
culture,  '  to     maintain  tbefr  own 
frontiers  is  matter  of  life  and  death 
to  them  :   jei  each  tribe  iA  tnm 
has  a  propensity  to  encroach  ou  the 
cultivated  fields  or  the  pastnies  or 
the  hunting  grounds  of  its  neigh- 
bour, out  of  which  rises  a  state  of 
chronic  war,  suspended  perhaps  bj 
intervals  of  truce  and  treaty.  11 
chiefly    in    tropical    countrieB  and 
favoured    islands,    a  simple  com- 
munity   live    for   generations  un- 
molested, and  grow  up  gentle  and 
amiable  ; — ^alas  !  a  crisis  is  snre  to 
arise,   when  another  tribe,  accus- 
tomed to  bloodshed  aild  sldlfal  with 
weapons  of  war,  finds  out  its  se- 
crecy,  and  tramples  it  down  ruth- 
lessly.    A5  far  as  we  know,  only 
in  the  most  inhospitable  dimates, 
as  Lapland  and  Greenland,  where 
Natui'e  seems  to  forbid  men's  resi- 
dence,  communities  of  men  can  live 
for    centuries     tranquilly  without 
government  and   without  convul- 
sions.    Rude,  very  rude,  snch  moi 
must  remain ;    but    no   one  calls 
them    collectively    cruel ;   rather. 
kindness,   hospitality,  and  mutual 
justice  characterise  them.  Stmngers 
do  not  covet  their  territory;  the 
struggle  for  life   against  obdurate 
Nature  suffices  them,  and  they  have 
no  practice  of  wai*.' 

To  say  that  wjidike  barbarians 
are  reckless  of  brute  suffering,  is 
needless,'  when  preValehtly  they 
are  ferocious  to  neighbonr-aieii- 
From  the  earhestr' timed  on  which 
history  throws  ligb1>  modem  Tar- 
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iarj  and  Exiropean  Bnssia  (iihen' 
called    Scytlua)   had  great  eqaes- 
trian  monarchies  while  jet  in  dense 
barbarism.     The    Ural  Mountains 
first  divide  this  vast  region,  but  on 
their  Enropean  side  is  an  unbroken 
plain,    which    huge  waggons    din 
traverse  without  roads.    On   such 
plains  the  Scythians  and  Tartars 
carried  their  wooden  houses,  and, 
as  Gibbon  observed,  learned  in  their 
ordinary    migrations  some  of  the 
most  difficult  arts  of  complex  war. 
Tartary  to  the  north  of  Persia  is 
also  avast  plain,  and  still  &,rther 
east,    beyond    Beloot.    Tagh, — the 
ImauB  of   the  ancients,^ — there  is 
plenty  of  rolling  country  in  Mon- 
golia.    In  the  dawn  of  history  these 
nations  were  all  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  iron,  and  practised  the 
trades  of  smith,  carpenter,  wheel- 
wright, and  saddler ;  but  their  arts 
did  not  go  much  beyond.      Horses 
and  cows  abounded,  pasture  was  in- 
finite,  and  imperial  ambition  had 
men,  arms,  and  horses  at  its  service. 
To  exact  tribute  of  com  and  cloth 
from  industrious  agriculturists  was 
a  more  obvious  proceeding  than  to 
labour  for  these  products.      Thus 
while  petty  tiibes  are  driven  per- 
petually to  war  by  fear  or  necessity, 
the  mighty  communities  of  Scythia 
and  Tartary,  which  were  above  fear, 
were  kept  in  constant  military  exer- 
cise by  royal  habits  or  schemes. 
Military     discipline,     once     made 
national  and  constitntional,  is  emi- 
nently   despotic.      The    soldier  is 
ianght  to  obey  without  criticism, 
and  to  account  his  own  life  cheap. 
Military  policy  is  proverbially  sum- 
mary, and,  aiming  ait  an  immediate 
object,  seldom  takes  cognisance  of 
a  not  distant  future.      If  policy 
seemed  to  require,  to  a  Tartar  or 
to   a  Geiman  warrior  it  was  an 
obvious  proceeding    to   make    an 
artificial  des^  between  hinisdlf  and 
a  neighbour,  by  burning'  and  deso- 
lating a  sufficiently  large  tract.    To 
aach  a  man  it  does  n6t  occur,  that 
those   whom  he  is  destroying  as 
enemies  to  day^  may  be  valued  as 


allies  some  years  hence;  and  if  it 
be  suggested,  that  their  hatred  may 
be  hereafter  dangerous,  he  will  infer 
that  the  destruction  must  be  made 
complete  by  killing  the  women  and 
children.     While  we  have  no  de- 
tailed   history    of    any    of   these 
peoples,  every  glimpse  that  we  get 
of  them  displays  them  as  eminently 
murderous.      More  modem  hiellory 
knows  something  of  the  armies  of 
Jtogis  Kh&n  and  of  Timour.     The 
former    lefb    the    vast     plains    of 
European  Russia  studded  with  the 
mangled  bodies  of  the  population,, 
whom  he  tried  to  extirpate;  the 
latter,  though  a  cultivated  prince, 
delighted  himself  in  pyramids  of 
human  skulls.      On  the  ruins  of 
Bagdad  alone  he  set  up  a  pyramid 
of   ninety  thousand,  and  meeting 
gallant  resistance  in  Fars   (Persia 
proper)  he  slew,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  all  the  males  of  that  district. 
Such,    in   the  rough,  will   exhibit 
Tartar  military  policy.     The   Scy- 
thians  found  agricultural  nations 
settled  in  the  very  fertile  districts 
of  Podolia,  of  the*Ukraine  and  the 
Crimea;  from  whom  they  exacted 
tribute.     These  must  have  been  the 
progenitors  of  the  Ostrogoths, — ^not 
emigrants  from  Sweden,  as  Joman- 
des  imagined,  but  probably  Teutons 
who  were  left  behind  in  the  great 
Western  migration.  From  these  agri- 
culturists,  who  gradually    became 
more  powerful  than  their  Scythian 
lords,  the  Scythians  may  have  been 
forced    to    learn    some    lesson    of 
moderation ;  but   in   the    time   of 
Herodotus,   their    recklessness    of 
life  and  suffering  was  extreme.     On 
the  death  of  a  king,  a  whole  body- 
guard with  their  horses  and  many 
'  personal  attendants  were  slain,  to 
accompany  the  king  in  the  other 
*world,  and  their  bodies  ^ere  paraded 
round  the  tomb.     Such  death  was 
probably    acdepted    as*  a  military 
'  honour.     This   warrior  ))eople  was 
naturally  glad  of  slaves,  whom  they 
stole  from  the  more  southern  re- 
gions';  but  lest  the. slaves  should 
escape,  they  were  blinded,  and  their 
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utility  to  the  master  redaced  to  its 
lowest  point. 

Fantastic  religion  was  just  now 
alluded  to  as  a  parent  of  cmelty. 
The  deceased  king  needed  an  escort 
in  the  other  world !  In  the  cele- 
brated 'customs'  of  the  modem 
Dahomej,  the  same  idea  works  out 
a  similar  resnlt.  Victims  mnst  be 
sl^n  to  grace  the  departing  mon- 
arch. What  fantasj  of  supersti- 
tion lay  at  the  bottom  of  Aztec 
enormities,  we  are  left  to  conjecture, 
but  the  remains  of  temples  attest 
how  sanguinary  were  the  rites.  Re- 
ligion is  alternately  the  mainspring 
of  cruelty  or  of  mercy,  according  as 
reason  and  knowledge  enter  little 
or  much  into  it ;  but  it  is  believed 
that,  with  one  exception,  this  has 
been  a  secondary  influence — ^re- 
vengfe,  imperial  pride,  and  various 
forms  of  avarice,  nave  been  the  chief 
incitements  to  human  cruelty.  The 
American  Indian,  a  man  not  inhos- 
pitable nor  treacherous  if  honour, 
ably  treated,  yet  because  of  his 
intense  family  attachments  is  fierce 
in  revenge  against  the  slayer  of  his 
father,  his  brother,  or  his  son ;  is 
pitiless  towards  the  women  of  his 
foe,  and  in  many  cases  puts  a  cap- 
tive to  death  with  studied  and  pro- 
found cruelty.  Much  effort  was 
used  in  Arabia,  in  Syria,  in  ancient 
Greece,  as,  indeed,  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  to  subdue  the  nui- 
sance of  continuous  blood  feuds, 
which,  before  the  English  became 
predominant  in  America,  seem  to 
have  been  permanent  with  those 
tribes.  It  is  stated  that,  in  some 
of  them,  a  young  man  could  not  be 
married  until  he  exhibited  the  scalp 
of  a  slain  enemy.  No  wonder  that 
they  ill  coalesced  against  the  white 
stranger,  and  that  they  could  not 
multiply  so  &st  as  their  in- 
vaders. Revenge  was  probably 
their  strongest,  as  their  most  ma- 
lignant, passion ;  to  incorporate  it 
into  a  fixed  system  was  fatal. 

To  these  Americans  the  Oermans 
of  Tacitus  have  been  often  com- 
pared;  but  in  sanguinary    habits 


the  Oermans  scarcely  equalled  the 
Bhsetians  and  Thraciana,  much  lea 
the  Tartars.  Thucydides  speab 
with  high  respect  of  the  Thraciui 
monarchy  contemporary  with  hin 
— ^that  of  the  Odry88&— of  whom 
his  mention  may  be  snmmed  up 
thus :  '  After  the  Scythian  moiu 
arohy,  with  which  no  single  nation 
in  Europe  or  Asia  can  compare  in 
force,  the  royalty  of  the  OdiTW 
comes  by  far  the  closest  in  military 
vigour  and  abundance  of  armed 
men,  besides  its  ample  Terennes 
of  money  and  all  other  wealth/ 
(Thuc.  ii.  97.)  Elsewhere  he  gires 
us  a  specimen  (viii.  29)  how  Thra- 
cians  behave.  The  Athenianahad 
sent  for  a  body  of  mercenarj  Tbia- 
dans  to  accompany  their  ezpe^tion 
against  Syracuse;  but  it  arrived 
toK>  late,  so  they  sent  it  hack  imme- 
diately under  an  Athenian  general, 
with  orders  to  do  some  ham  with 
it  to  the  enemy  on  the  way  home, 
by  landings  on  the  coast  First,  a 
little  ravage  was  made  rapidlyroond 
Tanagra  of  Boeotia;  next,  a  descent 
was  made  near  to  Myoalessas  in 
the  same  region.  This  town  m 
wholly  unprepared  for  attack,  and 
easily  taken.  '  The  Thraciana  (says 
the  historian)  rushed  in,  and 
slaughtered  the  population,  old  aad 
young,  women  and  children;  be- 
sides labouring  cattle,  and  all  hmg 
creatures.  For  the  Thracian  noe 
is  as  murderous  as  the  most  mnr- 
derous  of  barbarians,  against  what- 
ever it  can  attack  without  fear. 
And,  on  this  occasion,  alightmg  on 
a  very  large  school  of  boys,  thej 
made  a  universal  massacre  of  them. 
No  city  of  Greece  suflTered  nnex- 
pectedly  a  more  terrible  calamity.' 
Here,  neither  revenge  nor  fear 
existed.  They  were  a  mercenaiy 
troop,  wholly  ignorant  of  Boeotiaiifli 
and  fought  only  because  they  were 
ordered  to  fight.  Evidently  they 
did  but  carry  out  their  national 
habit.  In  like  manner  we  learn 
that  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Cesar 
theBhaetians  of  Switzerland,  who 
invaded  the  Boman  province,  aleir 
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males  mdiBcriminately,  and  made 
a  mark  of  pregnant  women.  The 
Romans  in  their  military  customs 
show  that  they  come  of  the  same 
stock,  and  are  but  slightly  mollified  ; 
and  the}Homeric  Greeks,  especially 
in  the  typical  character  of  Achilles 
are  but  little  better,  thoagh  Alhin 
and  Nc/ic<nc,  words  not  easy  to 
translate,  had  begun  to  restrain 
them.  Ai6iag  combines  Shame, 
Keverence,  and  Mercy;  fiifieatc 
suggests  fear  of  some  divine  re- 
taxation. 

Bat,  besides  the  general  causes 
of  cruelty  which  acted  on  an  entire 
population,  special  incitement  arose 
out  of  Imperial  or  Hierarchical 
pride.  A  king  is  angry  that  his 
will  is  opposed,  and  much  more  if 
his  power  be  disowned  and  defied. 
Any  open  resistance  to  him  is  deemed 
a  crime  which  justifies  his  anger,  and 
calls  for  severe  infliction ;  and  the 
same  applied  to  disobedience  to  a 
sultana.  Greek  writers  tell  hor- 
rible stories  of  Persian  queens,  who 
invented  cruel  and  slow  modes  of 
disgusting  death  for  men  who  had 
offended  them ;  and,  from  the  equal 
cruelties  of  some  Macedonian 
queens,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
tales  are  true.  That  executors  of 
such  orders  could  be  found  indicates 
an  intense  servility  of  the  people. 
Where  there  has  been  military  re- 
sistance, we  the  less  wonder  at 
obedience  to  any  severe  commands  ; 
such  is  military  discipline.  Mutila- 
tion of  hands,  ears,  and  nose,  seem 
to  have  been  ordinary  punishments 
of  treason  with  the  ancient  Per- 
sians :  and  what  have  Englishmen 
to  say  against  them,  when  we  know 
what  our  law,  at  no  distant  period, 
inflicted  as  the  pxmishment  oi  high 
treason  ?  The  criminal  was  hanged 
and  taken  down  alive,  disembowel- 
led, and  cut  into  four.  Not  a 
full  century  ago,  Agha  Mohammed, 
pi^etender  to  the  Persian  crown, 
wlien  he  captured  a  city  which  had 
es;>on8ed  the  cause  of  his  rival,  had 
baskets  of  human  eyes  brought  him, 
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torn  from  those  who  had  resisted 
his  claims.  This  is  told  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm  as  trustworthy  fiact. 
From  a  country  which  could  endure 
such  a  king,  what  could  be  hoped  ? 
Against  imperial  cruelties, 
prompted  by  pride,  republican 
pride  and  democratic  sympathies 
first  made  practical  resistance  and 
really  turned  the  tide.  The  Greek 
republics  in  general  claimed  that 
freemen  should  not  be  subject  to 
degrading  punishments.  Spartan 
officers  were  prone  to  use  the  stick 
against  soldiers  or  workmen,  but 
this  was  strongly  resented  by  the 
prevalent  Greek  spirit.  Already 
m  the  Persian  war,  before  Athenian 
democracy  had  obtained  its  highest 
pitch,  the  aristocratic  .^schylus 
alludes  with  horror  to  the  barfaui- 
ties  of  punishment  too  well  known 
as  Asiatic.  The  Assyrians  appear 
to  have  gone  beyond  the  Persians  in 
cruelty  to  enemies ;  whom,  if  we 
believe  their  own  sculptures,  they 
were  proud  to  impale  and  to  flay 
alive ;  but  the  Persians  too  went  to 
great  extremes.  Oroites,  governor 
of  Sardis,  having  enticed  Poly- 
crates  of  Samos  to  visit  him,  killed 
him  by  crucifixion.  Some  of  the 
deeds  attributed  to  Cambyses  are 
too  maniacal  to  reason  from;  but 
it  would  appear  not  to  have  been 
thought  outrageous,  in  punishment 
of  an  oppressive  satrap,  to  kill  him, 
take  off  his  skin,  tan  it,  and  spread 
it  for  his  successor  to  sit  on.  To 
every  form  of  torture  and  to  pu- 
nishments of  the  body,  the  demo* 
cratic  Greeks  had  a  great  objection 
in  their  own  case ;  unhappily,  they 
approved  of  the  judicial  torture  of 
slaves.  In  fact,  both  they  and  the 
Romans  had  an  infatuated  idea 
that  this  conduced  to  the  discovery 
of  truth,  and  therefore  was  legiti- 
mate. Why  from  slaves  especially, 
and  not  also  from  freemen,  torture 
should  wring  out  truth,  no  one 
undertook  to  explain.  The  Romans 
seem  to  have  objected  more  to  the 
ignominy  of  judicial  punishment 
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than  to  the  infliction  of  deatii.  To 
military  execution  they  were  accns- 
tomed ;  they  employed  it,  and  they 
submit^  to  it  withont  mnrmniing, 
though  preferring  to  die  by  their 
own  hands.  The  Athenians  tnonght 
themselyes  merciful  in  not  extir- 
pating the  whole  population  of 
Mitylene,  friends  as  well  as  enemies, 
for  ihe  gpiilt  of  insurrection.  Re- 
scinding that  decree,  they  were 
highly  satisfied  that  their  general 
put  to  death  only  one  thousand 
persons  of  the  adyerse  fieMstion. 
Fear  had  suddenly  made  them 
cruel,  though  cruel^  was  &r  from 
their  nature.  Tjie  same  thing  may 
be  obseryed  of  the  English  in  India, 
and  of  the  Turks.  Alraurdly  partial 
and  essentially  selfish  in  old  days 
as  was  the  limitation  of  democratic 
claim,  yet  the  definite  and  persistent 
effort  against  the  torture,  scourging, 
and  judicial  execution  of  freemen 
was  a  yery  important  germ  of 
nobler  sentiment  peryading common 
life.  Kepublics  had  no  sympathy 
with  royal  pride,  and  largely  iden- 
tified cruelty  with  royalty.  The 
dignity  claimed  for  freemen  re- 
dounded to  the  dignity  of  human 
nature. 

Meanwhile  out  of  industry  and 
commerce  and  the  enjoyment  of 
wealth  a  terrible  Ayarice  had  been 
growing  up,  the  source  of  unlimited 
cruelties.  From  captiyes.  of  war 
slavery  early  arose,  and  public 
slayes  were  used  in  mines  and  other 
rude  works,  perhaps  in  all  the  early 
monarchies.  Slaves  were  bunted 
ia  Africa  to  supply  the  markets  in 
Egypt  and  probably  in  Tunis ;  also 
the  PhoBuicians  carried  on  a  con- 
tinuous slave  trade  in  prisoners  of 
>var-— an  awful  portion  of  human 
suffering  in  those  days.  The  Ger- 
mans, according  to  Tacitus,  dreaded 
slayery  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  their 
women.  Imagination  cannot  con- 
ceive the  miseries  endured  by  cap- 
tive ladies ;  indeed  many  a  barbarian 
woman  had  a  self-respect  as  resolute 
as  have  our  ladies.  Avarice,  as  a 
source  of  reckless  cruelty,  is  more 


formidable  than  the  Pride  irhich     j 
generates  anger  and  studied  cmei^; 
for  the  latter  is  impulsive  and  coca. 
sional,  and  it  may  relent ;  but  com- 
mercial ayarice  is  persistent  and 
unrelenting:    once  undertaken,  it 
goes  its  way  by  habit  and  as  a     i 
routine  of  lawful  business.    To  this     ' 
day  Slayery  and  the  trade  which 
feeds  its  market  are  a  prime  caose 
of  human  suffering.    Indeed  it  has 
fundamentally  blighted  tlie  vast 
continent  of  Africa;  and  nnknin 
this  important  crisis,  when  Bossia 
and  the  American  Union  hxre  re- 
nounced slayery,  the  Great  Powers 
pronounce  the  Slaye  Tradeuponthe 
ocean  to  be  Piracy,  and  oon^e  to 
put  it  down  with  a  high  hand,  re- 
fusing equal  diplomatic  interoonrse 
to  the  States  which  sanction  slayeij, 
no  one  can  foresee  a  probable  limit 
to  the  new  deyelopments  which  it 
may  assume  in  the  Pacific  as  soon 
as  the  English  colonies  can  afford 
to  defy  the  mother-countrj.   The 
ciy  now  arites  (not  a  day  too  early), 
that  in  Europe  female  prostitution 
is  a  real  and  deadly  slavery;  but 
in  the  system    known  as  chattel 
slayery,  the  sale  of  young  women 
for  men's  fancy  is  but  a  part  and 
episode  of  the  horrible  drama.   The 
Ayarice  of  traders  may  fiilly  com- 
pete  with  royal  Pride  as  a  main- 
spring of   cruelty;  indeed  Trade, 
though  an  excellent  servant,  is  a 
bad  master.    When  the  trader  gets 
the  upper  hand,  he  not  onlykidnapfi, 
sells  and  buys  human  bongs;  be 
likewise  stimulates  wais  in  pumi 
of  his  gain. 

It  were  well  if  none  but  traders 
were  avaricious;  but  as  foreign 
nations  are  liable  to  suffer  by  a 
slave  trade,  so  eyery  home-popn|&- 
tion  is  exposed  to  endless  cruelties 
by  the  land-invasions  of  a  militaiy 
aristocracy  and  its  heirs,  even  when 
the  military  system  is  effete  and 
extinct.  Avarice  again  is  one 
motive^  though  the  love  of  Power 
builds  upon  it:  the  craelties  per- 
petrated are  prevalently  unseen  and 
unknown.    Manifestly  land  is  a 
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common  propeHy  of  every  nation, 
and  is  a  necessary  of  Hfe ;  if  any 
one  has  a  greater  right  in  it  than 
another,  it  is  the  cnltivator.  Yet, 
oflenest  through  the  violences  of 
conquest,  the  cnltivator  becomes  a 
virtual  seif.  Some  military  lord, 
-who  represents  the  conquering  state, 
takes  a  rent,  and  in  process  of 
time  claims  to  be  proprietor.  Laws 
are  made  or  are  inteipreted  in 
favour  of  the  great  lord ;  so  the 
peasant  sinks  lower  and  lower.  In 
Bnssia  the  peasants  were  depressed 
by  a  series  of  imperial  edicts,  step 
by  step,  into  miserable  serfs,  and 
at  last  into  real  slaves ;  we  have 
lately  seen  them  rescued  and  raised 
by  Uie  same  imperial  power.  In 
Austrian  and  Prussian  Poland,  and 
eminently  in  Prussia,  the  peasants 
were  virtually  made  independent 
by  the  power  of  the  Crown;  in 
Hnngary  the  Parliament  had  the 
honour  of  doing  the  same  work  by 
the  energy  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  against  a  Crown  somewhat 
reluctant.  Eveiywhere  the  effort 
of  a  few  has  been  to  appropriate 
the  soil  to  themselves ;  nearly  every- 
where in  Europe  they  have  been 
repressecl,  bntin  France  only  through 
a  deadly  revolution.  To  estimate 
the  cruelties  entailed  by  aristocratic 
invasions  of  the  land,  we  must  not 
look  solely  to  the  hard  life  of  the 
countfyman,  who  by  no  amount  of 
indnstry  can  earn  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  his  old  age,  and  is  thought 
to  do  wonders  if  he  can  feed  and 
clothe  his  family;  but  we  must 
look  to  the  wretched  *  slums'  of 
the  towns,  with  their  fetid  air, 
foul  water,  and  diseased  degenerate 
popnlation.  These  are  the  sinks 
into  which  the  misery  of  the  coun- 
try drains.  Where  town  land  is 
sold  by  the  foot,  no  poor  man 
ongbt  to  live ;  he  can  scarcely  have 
a  healthful  home:  yet  into  our 
towns  the  wretched  beings  flock, 
because  they  are  excluded  from 
their  rural  birthplaces.  The  cities 
to  which  our  imperial  centralisation 


and  manufiioturing  industry  have 
given  birth,  are  as  huge  wens  on 
^e  body  politic.  The  dreadful  dis- 
eases which  afflict  civilised  man 
have  here  their  natural  home ;  here 
too  every  foreign  contagion  finds  a 
suitable  nidus.  Health  is  the  first 
aim  of  the  barbarian.  Health  is  car- 
dinal to  every  man's  happiness ;  to 
the  working  man  it  is  necessary  for 
the  daily  supplies  of  his  &mily. 
A  healthy  people  are  the  strength 
of  a  state ;  a  sickly  population  is 
public  weakness;  but  health  will 
not  be  general  where  family  is  piled 
on  family,  and  private  gardens  are 
impossible. 

Cruelty  to  innocent  animals  is 
inevitable  from  the  modem  weapons 
of  slaughter  and  from  our  steel- 
toothed  traps.  The  savage  man  is 
almost  as  merciful  to  his  game  as 
is  the  savage  beast.  He  spares  to 
shoot  till  he  can  kiU  outright ;  he 
cannot  afford  to  throw  arrows  away. 
But  leaden  shot  in  any  number  can 
be  spared,  with  lingering  agonies 
to  mangled  birds  which  escape  the 
hand  of  their  destroyer.  The  savage 
man,  like  the  savage  beast,  chases 
his  victim  because  he  is  hungry,  or 
at  least  because  he  wants  it;  and 
his  want  is  finite.  But  the  accom- 
plished Englishman  shoots  for  sport ; 
sport,  being  a  mental  impulse  or 
appetite,  is  insatiable,  and  therefore 
far  more  deadly  than  hunger.  Ex- 
cuses are  made,  no  doubt ;  some  one 
else  will  eat  the  innocent  game :  it 
is  valuable  human  food.  A  boast 
is  made  that  ninety  millions  of  rab- 
bits are  reared  for  the  consumption 
of  t)ur  nation.  Ninety  milHon  rab- 
bits sent  out  at  large  to  nibble  the 
young  shoots  of  the  growing  crops, 
— each  of  whom  destroys  and  wastes 
ten  times  what  a  tame  rabbit  would 
eat  in  a  hutch — are  boasted  of  as 
an  increase  of  our  supplies!  If 
twenty  million  of  these  reach  the 
town  markets  it  is  much;  how 
many  beside  are  cruelly  massacred 
with  no  profit  to  man !  and  how 
many  beside,  with  unhappy  hares, 
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fozes,  oats,  Bioaia  and  weasels,  are 
held  for  days  and  nights  in  linger- 
ing torhire  bj  horribte  steel  traps  P 
All  this  goes  on  in  the  midst  of 
refinement^  withoat  prohibition  from 
men  or  remonstrance  from  women. 
It  is  a  fruit  of  the  modem  English 
system  of  game-preserving;  it  is 
conpled  with  a  landlord's  rights, 
and  with  the  artificial  love  of 
sport  which  the  oroel  Norman  tra- 
cution  has  fostered  in  the  stolid 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

What  now  of  that  eminently 
hnman  passion,  Beligioas  Emotion, 
and  that  theory  of  Religion  which 
can  exist  only  in  a  human  intellect  ? 
Notice  Was  above  taken  of  the  fan- 
tastic follies  by  which  religious 
thought  has  generated  cruelty ;  but 
in  truth  the  action  of  religion  for 
good  and  for  evil  has  been  so  fitful 
and  various,  that  to  write  at  once 
truly  and  concisely  on  the  sulject 
is  a  difficult  task.  Among  ancient 
natioual  religions  none  is  so  apt  to 
move  our  contempt  asthat  of  Egypt ; 
next  to  this,  the  monstrous  fictions 
of  Indian  mythology  amaze  us. 
Yet  both  religions  appear  to  have 
aided  gentleness  and  repressed 
crueliy  in  the  main.  Regard  for 
sacred  animals  was  in  both  carried 
to  an  absurd  extreme ;  indeed,  the 
Egyptian  embalming  of  so  many 
seems  to  indicate  a  belief  in  their 
inmiortality  and  future  resurrection, 
if  that  is  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  human  embalming.  Be  this  as 
i#  may,  an  amiable  tenderness  for 
the  lower  animals  has  proceeded 
from  both  these  centres,  and  seems 
ip  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
general  softening  of  the  national 
character ;  though  Indian  fanaticism 
allowed  strange  «eZf-torment  to  de- 
votees, and  a  later  corruption  of 
the  sacred  books  introduced  the 
burning  of  widows.  The  religion 
of  Persia  and  of  Judaea  was  in  it» 
theory  &r  nobler — at  least  it  was 
less  incrusted  and  buried  in  fable 
and  mystery:  nevertheless  each  waa 
fiercer  and  severer,  until  the  He- 
brews fell  into  the  gravest  national 


calamities.     When  i^  were  dis- 
persed   among  the  heathen,  as  a 
martyr  people,  attesting  the  One 
and  Holy  God,  theybecamehnmbler, 
gentler,  and  wiser.    That  section  of 
them    which   dwelt   in   thdr  old 
centre,  Judaaa,  constantly  improved 
and    softened    its  laws,  to  wliich 
probably  in  the  days  of  Angostus 
Csdsar  no  other  national  law  could 
compare,    nor    any    philosopliical 
school  to  their  best  religious  teachen. 
In  the  midst  of  this  arose  Christa- 
anity,  proclaiming  itself  the  religion 
of  humiliiy,  purity,  and  love,  against 
the  hard  and  cruel  materialism  of 
iron  -  hearted    Rome.      Yet  after 
Christianity  had  supplanted  Pagan- 
ism in  imperial  pretensions,  and  had 
itself  become  a  kingdom  o!  tins 
world,  it  undertook  vast  and  fierce 
wars  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
presently  showed  itself,  not  arrogant 
only  and  ambitious,  but  fimaticallj 
cruel,  gradually  outste}^ing  all  the 
ferocity  of  the  wildest  tyrants.   The 
Crusade  against  the  Albigenses  was 
unparalleled  in  Roman,  Greek,  Per- 
sian or  any  ancient  histoiy  knovn 
to  us;  and  the  Inquisition,  estab- 
lished at  its  dose,  was  a  sTstem  of 
deliberate  atrocity^  oontinaed  for 
centuries    as    a    pious   institation, 
which  will  for  ever  be  branded  as 
in£Etmou8    and  execmble;   jet  its 
pretensions  were  based  on  the  name 
of  a  gentle   and   loving  religion. 
What  stronger  testimony  can  we 
have  of  the  fatal  tendency  of  men 
— especially  the  ambitious  and  as- 
piring— towards  extreme  cmelty? 
What  greater  proof  is  needed  that 
the  common  sentiment  of  the  mnl^- 
tude  must  insist  on  bridling  the 
fantasies  of    those    schools  which 
profess  to  be  eminent  in  wisdom. 
Wars  innumerable,  on  religions  pre- 
texts, the  Papacy  has  stimnlated, 
from  its  commencement  till  the  close 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  Warin  Gennany. 
Nearly  amiUennium  lies  in  this  inter- 
val.     What  further  is  to  be  said  of 
the  Popes  bestowing  kingdoms  be^ 
yond  the  ocean  on  Spaniards  or 
others  who  could  conquer  them— 
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for  the  honour  of  the  Church  ?  and 
of  the  long  tissue  of  frightful 
wickednesses  which  followed,  with 
immeasnrable  agon  j  P  What  of  the 
present  effort  of  the  Papacy  to  em- 
broil  nations  in  foreign  and  in  civil 
war?  The  matter  is  moumfullj 
plain  and  needs  no  comment. 

But  now,  behold,  a  new  horror 
has  risen  upon  us — Cmelty  in  the 
garb  and  pretensions  of  Science! 
Science  was  going  to  set  Religion 
right.  She  held  up  her  torch  to 
illuminate  the  deformities  of  super- 
stition, and  display  the  wickedness 
of  Religion, 

Quae  capat  a  cceli  regionibus  ostendebat 
Horribili  super  aspectu  mortalibas  instans : 

jet  now,  Science  has  become  a  riyal 
of  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  bj  increase  of  knowledge  has 
learnt  to  torment  still  more  ingeni- 
ously. That  scientific  zeal  can 
simply  overlook  and  as  it  were 
forget  suffering,  is  almost  inevitable 
in  some  professions,  and  sometimes 
cannot  be  censured.  In  our  attack 
on  Odessa  during  the  Crimean  war 
an  English  officer  on  board  one 
of  our  ships  described  with  enthu- 
siasm how  'beautifully'  he  was 
shelled  from  the  Bassian  forts; 
though,  if  the  damage  had  been 
grave,  fear  wonld  have  abated  his 
scientific  admiration.  Lady  Sale, 
when  shut  up  with  her  husband 
in  Jellalabad,  in  the  crisis  of  our 
Afghan  struggle,  describes  with 
raptare  how  we  poured  shot  and 
shell  on  the  natives  who  desired  to 
eject  us  from  their  town.  With 
her  it  was  not  Science,  bnt  Fear, 
which  inspired  joy  in  witnessing 
the  effect  of  deadly  missiles.  The 
sni^geon,  as  the  soldier,  must  steel 
liimself  (temporarily  at  least)  so  as 
to  forget  or  neglect  the  suffering 
-which  he  caases:  else,  he  cannot 
perform  his  daty.  Out  of  this  con- 
oession  has  grown  a  terrible  licence. 
Sixty  years  ago.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  hiis  introduction  to  the  Bridal  of 
ITriermaine,  denounced  as '  murder  * 
HhB  amusement  of  men  (since  called 


biologists)  in  killing  frogs  and  other 
small  animals.    A  few  years  later, 
all  England  shuddered  at  the  horrors 
narrated  of  Majendie ;  bat  we  hoped 
that  only  Frenchmen,  only  foreign- 
ers, could  perpetrate  such  things. 
Alas,  they  are  not  to  be  confined 
by  geographical  limits.     Science  is 
cosmopolitan.     Our  pupils  study  in 
foreign  schools,  learn  from  foreign 
masters,  and  imbibe  foreign  senti- 
ment; but  England  has  been  very 
slow  in  learning  into  what  lavish- 
ness    of  craeliy  against  innocent 
creatnres  the  insatiable  curiosity  of 
Science  has  advanced.     It  is  tme 
that  men  are  not  yet   ostensibly 
and  avowedly  its  victims.    When 
it    condescends    to    apologise,    it 
aJl^^s    that    mercy    to    diseased 
man  prompts  and  justifies  cruelty 
to  lower  animals ;  out  this  excuse 
can    only  blind    those    who  wish 
to  be  blinded.    The  torturers  are  not 
aiminp^  to  heal  A  B  or  M  N :  they 
are  seeking  for  large  views,  scientific 
facts,  biological  doctrines.      Very 
few  of  the  wnole  number  of  tortai*ers 
are  practising  physicians  or    sur- 
geons:  they  are  prevalently  Pro- 
fessors or  Students  of  Biology.  Any 
conmion  person  who  can  persuade 
three  or  four  others  to  abstain  from 
unwholesome  quality  of  food  and 
drink,  from  equally  noxious  excess, 
and  from  other  unhealthfnl  habits, 
does  more  to  forbid  disease  and  pre- 
vent human  suffering  than  a  whole 
legion    of   mthless    torturers    can 
acideve  for  the  restoration  of  lost 
health.      Barbarians    are    healthy 
enough,    until    corrupted    by    our 
fiery  liquors    or    infected   by  our 
artificial  diseases.     Rustics  every- 
where ai*e  healthy,  if   allowed  to 
select  wholesome  spots,  with  good 
air  and  water.    There  is  no  scientific 
secret  in  health.     The  laws  of  a 
nation  ought  not  to  count  on  pre- 
valent disease,  and   seek  for  pro- 
foundly artificial  remedies,  but  to 
discourage  or  forbid  the  causes  of 
disease.     Give  us  fair  play,  and  we 
shall  be  healthy  enough  by  simpler 
modes  of  life ;  and  who  of  us  con- 
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fesses  liimself  so  base,  aJB  to  desire 
innocent  animals  to  be  tortured  for 
the  chance  of  its  bringing  him  some 
relief  in  a  possible  disease  P  With 
the  YBst  mass  of  the  torturers,  how- 
ever, this  is  a  wholly  insincere  ex- 
cuse. They  are  really  eager  for 
Discovery,  as  a  worthy  and  sufficient 
end  in  itself.  What  they  call 
Science  cannot  be  legally  defined. 
Every  isolated  fact  is  always  pos- 
sibly an  item  in  a  science  that  is 
about  to  be.  What  is  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  cat's  liver ;  how  hot  scald- 
ing water  must  be  to  kill  a  rabbit ; 
what  is  the  effect  of  sticking  a 
needle  into  the  heart  of  a  dog — are 
with  these  men  scientific  facts ;  and 
necessarily  so.  Thus  all  indulgence 
of  wild  and  wanton  curiosity  must 
pass  as  Science  legally;  whether 
practised  by  a  little  boy  or  a  pre- 
tentious sciolist.  Young  Watts 
displeased  his  aunt  by  his  studies  on 
the  tea-kettle :  they  were  the  begin- 
nings of  his  discoveries  in  the  steam- 
engine.  If  a  precocious  boy  begin 
his  discoveries  by  impaling  hedge- 
hogs and  mutilating  cats,  who  can 
deny  that  he  may  be  on  his  road  to 
become  a  biologist  greater  than 
Maiendie  P 

Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that 
those  who  are  pitiless  to  the  lower 
animals  would  aU  be  pitiless  to  the 
human  race  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  could  not  go  through  their 
dr^ful  task  if  they  had  any  feel- 
ing for  the  poor  animals.  The 
heartlessness  of  professorial  utter- 
ances chills  us  to  the  marrow. 
'*  Here  is  a  rabbit  in  which  ten  days 
ago  I  excised  the  accessary  nerve. 
I  drop  it  fix)m  a  height  of  two  feet, 
and  then  count  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart.  I  will  now,  while  I  hold  the 
animal,  pinch  the  tail,  which  at  its 
extremity  is  exceedingly  sensitive ; 
and  I  will  do  it  so  that  the  animal 
shall  not  be  able  to  cry  out,  but 
shall  manifest  its  pain  by  strug- 
gling.' What  a  malignant  being 
has  the  Creator  put  in  authority 
over  the  helpless  animals ! 

When  we  ask  by  what  right  a 


man  tortures  these  innocent  crea- 
tures, the  only  reply  that  can  be 
given  is,  because  we  are  more  m- 
telligent.     If  in   the  eye  of  God 
this  is  justifiable,  then  a  just  God 
might  permit  a  devU  to  torture  ns 
in  the  cause  of  diabolic  science.   To 
talk  of  human  dignity  as  a  reason 
why  man  should  notalso  be  tortored, 
is  absurd.  The  biologists  are  tlie  last 
men  who  will  put  forward  hnmaa 
immortality  as  a  fact  which  lifts  men 
immeasurably  above  animals.  They 
are  more  likely  to  avow  thai;  a  dis. 
embodied  soul  is  a  physical  impoBsi- 
bility,  and  life  after  death  a  mere 
dream  of  ienorance ;  that  man  is 
phvsically  descended  from  len  m- 
telligent  and  non-human  organisms, 
and  is  separate  from  brute  in  de- 
gree not  in  kind.     It  has  often  been 
suspected    and     complained   that 
patients  in  hospital  are  not  simplj 
treated    by    methods   which  aid 
nature,  but  are  experimented  upon. 
What  sort  of  tenderness  for  man 
can  we  expect  from  surgeons  who 
can  thus  teach  by  torture,  or  from 
students  who  can  endure  to  listen? 
The  sensitivenefis   of  the   hnmaa 
frame  is  the  only  just  and  solid 
reason  why  the  torture  of  the  inno- 
cent is  a  wickedness  and  why  death 
(if  it  must  be  inflicted)  shonld  be 
made  as  painless  as  may  be ;  and  the 
very  same  argument  applies,  if  not 
perfectly  and  in  its  fulness  to  all 
vertebrated  animals,  yetperfectlj  to 
the  warm-blooded.     To  cat  np  a 
living  horse  day  after  day  in  order 
to  practise  students  in  dissection,  is 
a  crime  and  abomination  hardly  less 
monstrous  firom  his  not  having  an 
immortal  soul.    An  inevitable  logic 
would  in  a  couple  of  genemtjons 
unteach    all    tenderness    towards 
human  suffering,   if  such  honws 
are  endured,  and  carry  us  back  into 
greater  heartlessness  than  that  of 
the    worst   barbarians.    No  black 
art  of  magic  and  sorcery,  no  cmel^ 
of  felse  religion,  can  surpass  the 
cruelty  of  heartless  science. 

Thus  we  have  to  admit  to  the 
Atheist  a  very  terrible  imputation 
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on  the  Creator,  in  the  fact  that  He 
has  created  a  being  capable  of  snch 
malignity  and  endowed  with  Buch 
power  as  Man ;  but  we  do  not 
therefore  resign  onrselves  to  Athe- 
ism. We  allege  that  the  crnelties 
of  the  few  mnst  be  controlled  by 
the  mercies  of  the  many:  as  the 
yiolent  man  mnst  not  be  allowed  to 
preyail,  so  neither  mnst  the  heart- 
less. Moral  Force  mnst  be  admitted 
as  the  jnst  nniversal  ruler,  and  be 
installed  everywhere.  Universally, 
the  cruelties  of  man  depend  on  a 
neglect  of  this  law,  which  has  to 
be  applied  in  detail  to  control 
every  form  of  cmeliy.  Why  do 
princes  and  statesmen,  who  would 
scorn  to  steal  a  shilling,  make  no 
difficnlly  in  stealing  a  kingdom? 
Why  does  one  murder  xnake  a 
villaui,  but  the  murder  of  thousands 
a  hero  ?  Beally,  because  in  deciding 
a  policy,  moral  considerations  are 
not  made  paramount.  A  jury  is 
not  permitted  to  award  a  small  sum 
of  money,  without  a  solemn  pledge 
that  it  will  Rive  a  verdict  according 
to  justice ;  but  Cabinets  and  Par- 
liaments are  subjected  to  no  such 
pledge,  and  give  their  votes  ha- 
bito^ly,  avowedly,  according  to 
the  dictate  of  their  party.  The 
attesnpts  to  moralise  war  always 
decline  the  question,  on  which  side 
Right  lies ;  and  while  war  is  pend- 
ing, no  serious  attempt  is  often 
made  to  get  any  judicial  decision  of 
Bight.  None  of  the  sacred  forms 
are  used,  which  alone  we  trust  for 
justice  in  our  private  affairs. 
Morality  is  not  enthroned  in 
Politics. 

The  remark  applies  to  national 
institutions  generally.  Natural 
Bieht  is  necessarily  a  part  of 
Ethics.  The  rights  of  ini^viduals 
in  a  nation  to  a  participation  in  Air, 
Water,  and  Land,  whidi  are  general 
grifta  of  Gk>d,  ought  to  be  discussed 
by  Morals,  unbiassed  by  the  enact- 
ments which  conquest  and  force 
may  have  imposed.  And  not  the 
Bd^^ta  of  men  only :  the  Bights  of 
all  inferior  oreatures  are  a  fit  topic 


for  purely  moral  discussion ;  and  in 
all  these  matters,  whatever  results 
of  discussion  commend  themselves 
to  the  general  conscience,  will  be 
fitly  made  to  prevail  in  the  highest 
law  and  policy.  When  this  is 
neglected,  war  or  violent  revolution 
at  length  ensues.  Thus  the  Ameri- 
can Union  sufiered  her  tremendous 
civil  struggle:  thus  France  en- 
countered her  awful  internal  con- 
vulsion. Are  we  still  unable  to 
learn  that  justice  is  the  basis  of  all 
wel&re?  that  the  sweetest  use  of 
wealth  is  to  cultivate  the  regards 
of  others  P  that  the  noblest  exercise 
of  power  is  to  raise  the  fallen  and 
tenderly  uphold  the  weak?  that 
knowledge  severed  from  love  is  as 
apples  of  Sodom,  and  applied  for 
crueliy  is  an  odious  black  art  ? 

The  phenomena  of  the  present  day 
show  England  to  be  at  the  crisis 
which  a  Frodicus  might  call  '  the 
choice  of  Hercules  *  between  virtue 
and  vice.  It  is  a  question  whether 
our  vast  mechanical  developments, 
wealth,  and  material  science  shall 
minister  to  the  ignominious  ease  and 
boundless  luxury  of  a  few,  to  wanton 
and  endless  curiosity  with  plentiful 
cruelty  and  impurity;  or  whether 
the  spirit  shall  rule  over  the  flesh, 
morality  over  selfishness,  pity  and 
respect  over  reckless  hardness  of 
heart. 

It  is  pretended  by  the  defend- 
ers of  cruelty  that  the  advocates 
of  Bight  and  Tenderness  aim  to 
maintain  Morals  as  a  finished  and 
unexpanding  science.  Such  is  the 
reply  given  (in  a  leader  of  the 
IS^nes)  by  some  one  put  up  to 
answer  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert's 
noble  letter;  and  it  instructively 
shows  where  it  is  that  we  definitely 
separate  from  our  opponents.  By 
all  means  we  maintain  that  Morals 
is  an  expanding  science,  but  the  ex- 
pansion which  we  see  and  plead  for 
IS  the  reverse  of  that  which  they 
propose  to  us  as  growth  and  im« 
provement.  We  sa^  that  Morality 
takes  up  as  new  topics  the  rights  of 
the  commonalty  as  against  rulers, 
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the  rights  of  a  nation  as  against 
privileged  classes,  therights  of  women 
against  men,  the  claims  of  foreigners 
to  eqnal  rights  as  hnman  beings, 
the  rights  of  all  homan  beings  to 
be  treated  as  persons,  not  as  chattels, 
and  finally  the  rights  of  animals  as 
against  the  human  race.  Snrely 
there  is  much  expansion  of  idea 
here ;  we  do  not  make  of  Morals  a 
science  which  was  closed  eighteen 
hundred   years   ago.    But   if  we 


understand  the  writer,  he  calls  it 
expansion  to  expand  the  freedom 
of  great  biologists  to  make  them- 
selves  a  corse  to  animated  nature. 
All  such  horrors  are  retrogression, 
not  expansion.  If  such  movement 
become  national.  History  warns  us 
how,  when  men  have  become  callous 
against  suffering,  every  virtae  \a 
sapped,  impurity  quickly  flourishes, 
and  the  race  becomes  hopelessly 
enfeebled. 


TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  FBA8ES*8  MAGAZINE. 

Sib, — ^May  I  snggest  the  entzy  in  yonr  next  iasae  of  an  explanation  to  the  effect  that 
the  figniee  given  by  the  writer  of  *  Employment  in  India'  in  yonr  January  number 
zegaxding  the  pay  and  prospects  of  Oorenanted  Civilians  relate  to  the  Madras  branch  of 
the  service  only  ? 

The  CSyilians  in  Madras  nomber  only  159  and  in  Bombay  163,  while  these  are  630 
on  the  Bengal  Establishment,  of  whom  over  190  belom^  to  the  North-West  Provinces. 

The  stagnation  of  promotion  so  long  felt  in  the  mrth-West  is  also  felt,  though  not 
perhaps  to  the  same  d^ree,  in  the  other  provinces  attached  to  the  Bengal  Pr^dency. 

In  the  North-West  the  junior  collector  (on  Bs.  2,250  a  month)  is  in  his  20th  year  of 
service. 

Excluding  absentees  on  furlough,  there  are  nine  Civilians  in  their  14th  year,  who  are 
at  this  moment  paid  as  follows : — 

Four  Bs.  500  a  month,  two  700,  and  three,  holding  special  appointments  of  a 
temporary  nature,  i,2cx>  to  1,250. 

These  appointments  at  1,200  and  1,250  will,  when  vacated  by  the  present  holdexv,  not 
be  revived  before  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

The  North-West  Civilisns  in  Uie  regular  line,  who  azrived  in  India  during  1862  (nov 
in  their  14th  year  of  standing),  cannot  expect,  if  things  go  on  as  at  present,  to  get  more 
than  Rs.  1,000  a  month  for  the  next  four  or  five  years;  they  cannot  hope  to  aei  as 
collectors  for  any  time  till  some  years  longer,  or  that  they  will  really  be  coUeetors  in 
receipt  of  full  pay  until  they  have  served  twenty-five  years  or  more. 

And,  until  they  reach  the  gnde  of  Bs.  1,000  a  month,  four  or  five  years  from  this, 
they  must  be  content  with  salaries  vaiying  from  500  and  700  in  the  cold  weather,  to  S33 
and  900  in  the  hot. 

I  would  ask  you  in  the  interests  of  young  men  likely  to  compete  for  Indian  CiTil 
Service  appointments,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  North-West  Civilians  lAo  are  still 
waiting  for  redress,  to  publish  this  letter  in  extenso,  or  give  the  substance  in  a  note,  in 
your  next  Magasine. 

Yours  &C. 


AoBA,  N.W.P.:  February  11,  1876. 
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ENGLISH  FOREIGN"  POLICY  AND  THE  EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


AS    spring     opens    it    becomes 
more  and  more  apparent  that 
the    troubles   in  the   East    which 
men  hoped  to  soothe  bj  '  diplomatic 
pressure*  are  things  too  deep  for 
(fiplomacj.  The  down-trodden  frag- 
ments of  ancient  populations  that 
inhabit  the  North- Western  districts 
and  provinces  of  European  Turkey 
have  been  goaded  up  to  that  pitch 
of   despair  which  makes  it  easier 
for  them  to  die  than  to  yield.     They 
distrust  the    Turk  so  thoroughly 
and   so  justifiably  that   they  will 
accept  nothing  at  his  hand,  nor  lay 
down  their  arms  until  they  see  him 
either  driven  from  the  country  or 
chained  up  by  foreign  intervention 
from   doing     them  harm.       "While 
winter  froze  everything  up,  active 
hostilities  were  confined  to  a  narrow 
area  in  Herzegovina,  but  now  news 
comes    almost   daily    that    armed 
bands  are  springing  up  everywhere 
in  Bosnia  and  along  the  Hungarian 
and  Dalmatian  frontier.  Discontent 
penetrates  every  part  of  the  wretched 
empii*e,    and  only  wants  the  en- 
cours^ement  of  a  little  success  to 
ciystallise  into  an  active  and  wide- 
spread  battle    for  freedom.      The 
Turk  in  Europe  is  threatened  with 
a  war  of  extermination.      Portions 
at    least    of    the     inhabitants    of 
Servia   and  Montenegro  are  eager 
to  lead  the  movement  that  will  put 
an  end  to  the  hideous  tyranny  that 
has  so    long  devastated  the  land. 
The   forces  at  work  are  therefore 
sack  as    the  diplomat — essentially 
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a  temporiser  —  cannot  hope  to 
cope  with.  To  those  who  ground 
the  chances  of  peace  in  Europe  on 
the  success  of  diplomatic  efforts 
that  statement  must  be  cause  for 
an  intense  alarm,  for  nothing  will 
seem  to  remain  in  their  view  to 
stand  between  us  and  a  terrible 
war  that  may  draw  all  Europe 
into  its  vortex.  A  latent  feeling  that 
this  was  to  be  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  tension  has  no  doubt 
lurked  in  men*s  minds  ever  since 
the  insurgents  rose  in  arms ;  and 
that  feeling  is  now  so  strong  that 
the  least  hint  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  Powers  produces  a 
panic  on  all  the  Bourses  of  Europa 
— those  modern  political  barometers. 
People  are  anxiously  enquiring 
*  What  will  Austria, what  will  Russia 
do  ? '  and  it  is  felt  that  the  least 
false  step  on  the  part  of  either  of 
these  Powers  may  produce  instant 
conflict. 

At  such  a  time  the  foreign  policy 
of  England  becomes  again  an 
object  of  the  first  importance.  We 
may  be  pronounced  out  of  the 
reckoning,  our  peaceful  attitude 
may  be  pointed  to,  and  our  changed 
feeling  towards  Turkey  as  proof 
that  whatever  happens  we  should 
not  interfere  ;  but  for  all  that  the 
fact  remains  that  the  expression  of 
our  sympathy  for  one  side  or  the 
other,  the  giving  of  our  counte- 
nance to  Austria  or  to  Russia  as 
against  Turkey,  or  to  Turkey  as 
against  those  who  are  trying  to  cast 
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off  their  yoke,  woulddo  more  to  bring 
on  the  crisis  than  any  other  event 
conceivable.  Our  interests  are 
^'  European  still ;  we  yet  hold  the  keys 
of  the  Mediterranean;  and  while 
we  do  so,  nothing  can  happen 
along  its  eastern  shores  in  which 
we  have  not  a  most  vital  interest : 
no  movement  can  be  made  by  ns, 
therefore,  without  producing  results 
which  the  light-hearted  spirit  of 
the  day  is  only  too  ready  to  under- 
rate. 

If  proof  were  wanted  of  the  truth 
of  that  assertion,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sensation  produced  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares. 
If  we  are  to  believe  the  assertions  of 
the  Ministry,  that  purchase  never 
meant  anything  political — it  was 
only  a  bit  of  commercial  speculation. 
England  had  become  a  shareholder 
in  a  very  indifferent  Franco-Egyptian 
Company,  in  the  hope  of  exercising 
some  undefined  and  nndefinable 
control  over  its  management,  and 
that  was  all.  But  until  one  Minister 
after  another  had,  with  a  unanimity 
which  was  visible  through  all  the 
contradictions  that  characterised 
thoir  explanations  in  detail,  laboured 
hard  to  hammer  this  conception  of 
the  '  stroke '  into  people's  heads, 
no  one  thought  of  accepting  it  in 
that  sober  light.  There  was  a  cap- 
throwing  and  huzzaing  over  it  the 
land  through,  as  an  indication  that 
the  Tories  had  at  last. given  us  *  a 
spirited  foreign  policy ;'  that  we  had 
given  the  challenge  direct  to  Russia 
and  Austria  henceforth  to  count 
with  England  in  their  projects  for 
dividing  the  carcass  of  Turkey  be- 
tween them.  As  we  interpreted  at 
home,  so  did  Europe.  There  was 
a  stir  visible  through  all  the  reserve 
of  Courts;  and,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
poor  insurgents  felt  a  new  vigour, 
while,  on  the  other,  Turkey 
had  an  accession  of  feebleness. 
I^ot  all  the  laboured  explanations 
of  Ministers  have  been  able  to 
dispel  the  impression  then  given, 
because  it  sprang  from  people's  own 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things ;  and 


we  firmly  believe  that  by  that  one 
step  England  did  more  to  make  tlie 
Eastern  Question  appear  to  be  in- 
soluble except  by  war  than  all  other 
events  put  together.   We  stirred  up 
jealousies  that  had  been  glozedover; 
inflamed  to  eagerness  the  sallen  am- 
bition of  Russia ;  woke  the  ancient 
jealoufify  of  France ;  and  struck  the 
Court    of    Austria    with  renewed 
sense  of  perplexity  and  feebleness. 
Russia  felt  that  England  meant  to 
have    Egypt,    and   reasoned  that  ^ 
this  tacitiy  implied  that  she  might 
have  Constantinople.  Austria  conld 
not  fail  to   recognise  that  in  such 
event  she  would  have  to  battle  for 
her  position    probably  alone,  and 
France  was  roused  to  defend  her 
fancied  rights  in  the  Mediterraneaa 
and  in  Egypt  from  the  aggression 
of  *  perfidious  Albion.'  At  this  veir 
moment  the  most  extreme  care  !<( 
necessary  on  our  part  to  prevent 
the  jealousy  of  France  from  break- 
ing  out    into    active  measures  of 
aggression.     There  the    desperate 
financiers  who  have  carried  on  the 
nefarious  game  of  loan-mongering 
in  Egypt  as  in  Turkey  a  day  too 
long  for  their  chances  of  decamp- 
ing with  all  the  plunder  feel  tha^ 
they  have  only  one  card  to  play  to 
save    themselves  from  destruction. 
They  seek  to  draw  money  oat  of  the 
thrifty  but  vain  and  ignorant  French 
populace  by  working  ontheirjcalonsy 
of  England  which  the  purdiase  of 
these  Canal  shares    excited.    And 
sliould    our    Ministry    at  such  a 
time  betray  that  short-sigbtedness 
which,    alas !    they    have  but  too 
well    taught    ns     to    expect   no 
doubt  the  financiers  will  succeed. 
They  will,  under  cover  of  the  neces- 
sity of   checkmating  England,  re- 
tire with  their  gains,  and  leave  thf 
poor  peasant  and  the  hardworking: 
artisan  in  France  to  bear  the  loss  r> 
best  they  can,  sustained  by  tbeir 
ardour  as  patriots  who  have  dor.c 
their  duty  to  their  countiy. 

Our  Ministers  most  hkelj  stn- 
something  of  this  now,  and  are  a* 
present  showing  themselves  anxious 
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to  tone  down  the  bad  impression  of 
their    condact   in  every  way  pos- 
sible.    They    have,   for  the  time, 
left  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  to  his 
own  devices  ;  but  the  danger  is  that 
the  proclamation  of  his  bankruptcy, 
now  imminent,   may  again   tempt 
them    to    interfere — to    do    some- 
thing to  bolster  up  his  throne,  and 
save  the  unlucky  2oo,oooL  a  year 
which    he   promised  us  with   his 
usual  generosity  of  heart.       They 
no  doubt  believe  Mr.  Cave's  Report, 
which  for  any  real  information  is 
worthless,  and  reckon  that  the  need- 
ful help  may  be  given  without  much 
danger.     They  and  all  their  fol- 
lowing seem  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  the  rate  at  which  the  debt  of 
iiJerypt,  funded  and    floating,   has 
mounted  up,  indicates  that  it  has 
a  revenue  much  more  likely  to  be 
ander  6,ooo,oooZ.  than  io,ooo,oooZ. 
The  Khedive,  like  his  master,  has 
lied  all  through  as  to  his  resources 
and  his  spendings,  but  our  Govem- 
ment    gives  us    little   ground    for 
hoping  that  it  will  see  this.     Com- 
posed    mostly    of     simple-minded 
country  gentlemen,  led  by  a  man  of 
an  imagination  too  Oriental  not  to 
throw  a  halo  as  of  Arabian  Nights' 
romance     round     things    Turkish 
and  Egyptian  because  they  belong 
to    the   weird  East  from  whence 
he    came,   they  are   too   likely  to 
fail    to    see    the    poverty  of   the 
country,  of  the  wretched  fellaheen, 
taxed  till  starving  and  overworked 
to  death,  driven  by  the  lash  to  la- 
boar  on  the  over-mortgaged  estates 
of  a  spendthrift  bankrupt  master 
who  rolls  in  sensual   luxury,  who 
thinks  nothing  of  tempting  the  vir- 
tue of  singers  at  his  exotic  tawdry 
Opera  with  gifts  of  io,ooo2.  at  a  time, 
whoso  array  of  slaves  and  eunuchs, 
of   wives  and  concubines,  almost 
outdoes  that  of  the  Sultan.     If,  for- 
getting these  facts,  our  Government 
a^in   plunges  into  the  Egyptian 
darkness,  the  tension    in    Eastern 
Europe  can  hardly  fail  to  snap,  and 
war  to  follow. 


It  is  idle  to  say  that  England  i 
has  no  influence,  no  power ;  but 
we  almbst  despair  of  a  Ministry 
which  by  its  conduct  in  this  ; 
wretched  Suez  Canal  affair  really 
betrayed  that  it  rated  the  influ- 
ence of  England  infinitely  lower 
than  any  Power  in  Europe. 
Its  ignorance  and  light-heurted- 
ness  are  dumbfounding  to  the 
minds  of  ordinary  men.  The 
spectacle  that  the  vapouring  of  the 
Premier  presents  at  such  times  is 
food  for  bitter  reflection  enough. 
What  then  has  England  come  to 
that  she  should  incontinently  slap 
faces  all  round,  and  say  with  a  light 
laugh.  It  is  nothing?  Is  it  nothing 
to  think  that  at  a  time  when  every 
step  demanded  the  most  wary  cau- 
tion, we  should  have  gone  headlong 
into  an  affair  that  has  more  than 
anything  else  made  mutterings  of  \ 
coming  war  run  from  the  Bos- 
phorus  to  the  Neva,  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Seine?  That  our 
leaders  should  look  as  innocent  as 
lambs  over  the  business,  and  express 
their  surprise  that  anybody  should 
think  that  England  has  any  spirit 
or  influence  left,  drives  us  t^i 
despair.  Something  altogether  dif- 
ferent, altogether  more  noble,  was 
demanded  of  England  at  a  time 
when  a  crisis  is  di*awing  to  a  head 
in  the  East  which  before  many 
years  are  over  may  change  the 
face  of  Europe.  We  have  power 
there  still.  Our  follies  prove  it  more 
than  our  wisdom.  As  usual,  we 
fear  that  the  course  we  shall 
take  will  depend  upon  accident 
more  than  on  design  ;  but  so  fltr  as 
regards  Egypt  it  is  just  possible 
that  its  debt  may  be  big  enough 
to  frighten  even  our  sanguine 
Ministry  and  make  them  keep  hands 
off.  They  have  had  a  lesson  there 
in  many  ways,  and  ought  to  have 
a  juster  measure  of  English  power 
and  English  responsibilities  abroad 
than  they  had  before. 

But  to  return  to  Turkey.    This 
decrepit  power  is  now  wrestling  in 
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apparently  its  last  throes.  Although 
it  has  ceased  to  pay  any  interest 
on  its  foreign  debt,  it  proves  to  be 
too  poverty-stricken  to  be  able  to 
find  means  to  carry  on  its  internal 
administration  nnder  the  burden  of 
what  is  as  yet  but  a  very  small  war. 
The  loan  fever  has  done  its  worst, 
and  the  professed  philo-Tark,  who 
so  long  as  the  business  paid  could 
not  say  enough  about  the — always 
coming — regeneration  of  Turkey, 
who,  while  he  saw  the  brutal,  be- 
sotted Sultan  weiste  the  substance 
that  had  been  cajoled  out  of  the 
industrious  toilers  of  Western 
Europe  in  all  manner  of  useless 
whims  and  vain  debaucheries,  while 
beneath  his  eye  Turkey  grew 
poorer,  more  squalid,  while  his 
ear  was  filled  with  the  cries  of 
misery  wruug  from  a  people  de- 
spoiled of  the  means  of  living  to 
feed  his  insatiable  greed  of  gain, 
still  could  concoct  glowing  pictures 
of  prosperity,  of  coming  regenera- 
tion,  ought  now  to  sit  down  and  look 
at  his  work.  If  there  is  any  con- 
science left  in  him,  he  could  hardly 
turn  round  and  sleep  with  happy 
dreams.  More  pitiable  than  his 
victims  is  the  man  who  rolls  in 
wealth  thus  gained. 

Yet  he  has  done  good,  that  same 
individual — done  it  as  a  pestilence 
sometimes  does.  The  result  of  his 
work  is  that  Turkey  is  now  as 
one  chained — that  the  Christian 
populations  and  the  races  of  all 
creeds  which  long  to  fling  the 
incubas  of  the  Sultan  and  his  alien 
race  and  bloated  Court  off  their 
should  era  have  now  a  chance  such 
as  they  have  not  had  before  since 
the  Turk  took  his  seat  at  the 
Golden  Horn.  The  debt  of  Turkey 
is,  as  we  have  said  before,  a  dis- 
integrating, crushing  force;  and 
however  brave  the  Turk  may  be,  if 
he  can  find  no  bread,  no  weapons 
of  war,  no  clothes  or  shelter,  he 
cannot  fight  his  battle  very  long. 
For  the  first  time  poverty  and  debt 
•  have  brought  subject  and  ruler  face 


to  face  in  Turkey,  almost  on  a  level. 
Consequently  what  is  really  wanted 
now  to  set  these  subject  races 
free  is  that  surrounding  Powers 
should  hold  their  hands  and  allow 
the  Turk  and  them  to  fight  it  out 
The  Turk  beaten — as  beaten  in 
the  long  ran  be  would  be,  if  those 
lie  haa  ground  down  so  long  are 
worthy  to  live  at  all — ^the  Ewtera 
Question  might  be  solved  in  a 
fashion  that  (>cKild  not  fulto  satisfy 
Western  Europe,  which  wants  not 
to  see  Russia  at  the  Bosphoms,  nor 
for  that  matter  Austria  either,  bat 
a  new  Southern  power,  not  ag- 
gressively strong,  peacef  ally  inclined 
towards  other  powers,  and  therefore 
unable  to  dictate  in  the  Mediter-  { 
ranean. 

And  is  there  any  chance  of  sach 
a  solution  of  the  question?  Pos- 
sibly there  is,  but  we  fear  only 
possibly.  Should  it  come  about,  it 
will  be  as  much  because  of  the 
financial  dif&cnlties  which  beset 
other  powers  besides  Turkey,  as 
because  motives  of  humane  for- 
bearance are  to  be  found  in  the 
policy  of  snrrounding  nations. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  donbt  that  if 
either  Austria  or  Russia  felt  herself 
strong  enough  now  for  a  war,  ▼«* 
would  be  declared.  Happily,  both 
of  them  are  up  to  their  eyes  in  debt 
The  very  apprehension  of  strife  has 
already  pioduced  sharp  panics  in 
Vienna,  and  a  war  of  any  duration 
would  make  both  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria bankrupt  In  this  country  we 
have  been  long  familiar  with  the 
poverty  of  Austria,  and  so  fiff  as 
she  is  concerned  such  a  statement 
causes  therefore  no  surprise;  but 
Russia  has  been  less  known,  and 
with  our  usual  happy  trustfiolness 
we  believe  of  the  unknown  all  that 
is  good.  But  Russia  is  probabk 
fully  less  able  to  bear  any  unusual 
strain,  such  as  a  biff  war,  than 
Austria.  Internally  she  is  poorer 
by  a  ffood  deal,  and  her  people 
of  much  less  resource.  Her  means 
are  strained  to  their  utmost  with 
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the  burdens  already  imposed,  and 
the  taxable  wealth  of  the  country 
has  been  all  tapped.  There  are 
fewer  soarces  to  draw  from  inBussia 
than  in  Austria,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  new  war  would  with  the 
former  come  on  the  top  of  a  number 
of  existing  wars,  or  wars  just 
ended,  petty  it  may  be,  bat  very 
exhausting.  Russia  has  not  pushed 
her  conquests  over  all  Northern 
Asia  to  the  Wall  of  China  and 
Thibet,  to  Afghanistan  and  Persia, 
without  paying  for  it.  They  have 
cost  men  and  money — to  some 
degree  we  fear  English  money — 
and  they  will  continue  to  cost 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  A  new 
war,  such  as  that  between  the  two 
powers  most  interested  in  European 
Turkey,  would  indeed  be  likely  to 
heighten  the  cost  of  the  conquests 
in  Asia,  for  they  are  by  no  means 
assimilated  yet.  Discontent  reigns 
over  many  regions  where  out- 
wardly all  is  peace,  and  is  not  seen 
because  Russia  does  not  allow  her 
slaves  to  cry  aloud  nor  permit  the 
freedom  that  we  yield  in  India. 
Because  of  the  silence,  discontent 
and  danger  are  underrated  when 
Russian  conquests  are  thought  of, 
just  as,  because  of  the  noise  we 
suffer,  they  are  much  overrated 
when  we  think  of  England  in 
India.  Hence,  if  it  is  much  the 
interest  of  Austria  to  keep  the  peace, 
it  is  almost  more  the  interest  of 
Russia.  Neither  can  afford  to  fight ; 
and  much  as  both  may  covet  the 
Bosphorus  or  the  Danube  valley, 
neither  can  be  sure  that  she  could 
stand  the  cost  of  acquiring  it. 

Hence  the  Eastern  Question  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  a  financial  one — 
or  at  least  finance  at  the  moment 
plays  almost  as  important  a  part  as 
political  cupidity  or  necessity — it 
tempers  g^reed  with  fear.  For  the 
purposes  of  war  neither  Russia 
nor  Austria  could  hope  to  borrow 
a  farthing  in  Paris,  Amsterdam,  or 
London ;  they  must  depend  on  their 
own  resources ;  and,  in  a  measure, 


whoever  gjave  out  first  in  means 
would  be  likeHest  to  lose  the  battle. 
Wars  are  short  and  sharp,  they  say, 
in  these  days;  but  tbey  are  pro- 
bably costlier  than  ever  they  were  in 
the  history  of  the  world  before.  We 
have  .here  then,  it  seems  to  us,  the 
key  to  the  attitude  of  the  two  powers 
towards  the  Herzegovinese  insur- 
gents. Austria  is  anxious  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  —  mistakenly  — 
thinks  that  the  way  to  keep  it  is  to 
get  the  people  to  submit  once  more 
to  the  Turk.  As  far  as  the  Vienna 
cabinet  has  any  sympathies  in  the 
matter,  they  may  be  said  to  lie 
with  the  Turk,  because  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  status  quo  is  the  pre- 
sent Austrian  ideal.  Practically,  at 
all  events,  Austria  may  be  looked  on 
as  the  ally  of  Turkey;  and,  just 
because  she  poses  in  that  attitude, 
she  fails  to  command  either  the 
confidence  of  the  insurgents  or  the 
sympathies  of  Western  Europe  to 
the  extent  that  she  might  other- 
wise do. 

Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  plays 
a  much  more  subtle  game.  Out- 
wardly siding  with  Austria  on  the 
question  at  issue,  and  counselling 
submission,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,, 
yet  secretly  her  emissaries  spread 
disaffection,  and  agents,  more  or 
less  recognised,  help  the  insurgents, 
with  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
struggle.  Servia  and  Montenegro 
appear  to  be  at  once  restrained 
and  eeged  on  hke  hounds  kept 
ready  m  the  leash  till  the  right  mo- 
ment comes  to  sUp  them.  Against 
secret  fostering  of  this  kind  the 
efforts  of  Austria  are  of  course 
fruitless,  as  they  might  well  be  in 
any  case;  and  the  danger  is  that 
Austria  may  be  goaded  by  failure  to 
a  sudden  interference  which  would 
precipitate  a  war.  The  insurgents 
have  rejected  the  proposal  of 
General  JElodich  on  the  perfectly  in- 
telligible grounds  that  they  afford 
no  guarantee  against  the  renewal 
of  Turkish  brutaJity  and  oppression, 
and  have  formulated  propositions 
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of  their  own,   wbioli  involve  the 
practical  abdication  of  the  Tork 
within    the    disturbed    territory.^ 
*The  Powers '  have,  of  course,  reftified 
to  accept  these  proposals  as  a  basis 
of  arrangement,  beoaase  they  know 
well  enough  that  until  the  Turk  is 
better  thrashed  than  he  has  yet  been 
he  will  listen  to  nothing.     Conces- 
sions have  never  been  wrung  from  * 
the  Turk  that  possessed  substantial 
value  except  by  the  sword  at  his 
throat,  and  he  has  not  come  to  that 
extremity  yet  in  Herzegovina  or 
Bosnia,  although  if  Servia  and  Mon- 
t^iegro  are  let  loose  on  him  he  may 
soon.     *The  Powers'  had,  there- 
f  ore^  no  help  for  it  but  to  reject  the 
insurgent  terms.     But  the  actions 
of  the  two  were  curiously  different 
throughout.   Austria  is  prominently 
to  the  fore,  and  bears  the  chief  odium 
of  the   damper  which   is  thrown 
over  insurgent  hopes.  Russia  keeps 
more  in  the  background,  and  works 
through  agents  such  as  M.  Wes- 
selitzfy,    who    can    change    their 
attitudes  as  quickly  as  a  chameleon 
its  colour,  and  do  it  with  the  best 
intentions.      Servia   is  continually 
scolded  and  told  to  be  quiet,  and 
goes    on    arming    all    the    time 
as  if  nobody  had  said  a  word  to  it. 
That,  we  are  told,    is   purely  the 
result  of  the  strong  desire  of  the 
Servians  to  join  the  struggle ;  but 
the  whole  truth    is  not  thus  pre- 
sented, ^se  why  should  the  Servian 
Government  find  such  difficulty  in 
raising  a  small  loan?  The  country  is 


not  particularly  rich,  but  it  is  pro- 
bably  richer  for  its  size  than  Bon- 
mania,   and  might  have  ndaed  a 
million  sterling  easily  in  a  fit  of  en. 
thusiasm.     Instead  of  that  the  60. 
vemment  has  to  force  the  money 
out  of  the  people,  and,  strange  to 
say,    Russia    allows  it  to  do  so. 
Troops  are  mobilised  and  tiuneci, 
ammunition  is  hurried  to  the  firon- 
tier,  the  Austrian  consul  at  Belgrade 
is  treated  to  a  popular  demonshatioB 
by  a  section  of  the  excited  popu- 
lace, indicative  of  its  hatred,  and 
no  notice  is  taken  by  Russia.  While 
she  is  thus  artfhlly  keeping  on  good 
terms    with    both   parties  in  the 
strife,  Austria  satisfies  neiiber.  At 
Constantinople     telegrams  infoim 
us  the  irritation  is  great  becsnse 
Austria  cannot  restrain  bands  of 
her  subjects  who  sympatboe  witii 
the  insurgents  from  crossing  the 
Dalmatian  frontier  and  taking  pos- 
session of  Turkish  Croatia. 
^M  The  more  it  is  studied  tbe  more 
clear  does  the  game  of  Russia  in 
fiict  become.     It  is  not  to  raise  a 
big  war,  not-to  quarrel  with  Anstria, 
nor  yet  to  defend  Turkey,  but  to 
let  the  insurgents  themselves  brmg 
things  to  such  a  pass  that  it  will 
become  necessary  to  *  advise '  ^ 
Porte  to  let  them  have  theirfi«cdom 
in  a  £E»hion  that  will  make  the 
advice  equivalent  to  a  threat.   Bj 
secret  fostering    Russia  evidently 
hopes  to  retain  the  vnum  regard  of 
her  co-religionists  in  Turkey,  a»i 
by    underhand    support    to    g»- 


^  The  followiog  paragraph  gives  the  demands  of  the  insnigents  as  formulated  by  K. 
Socica  at  the  Conference  recently  held  at  Suttorina  between  Baron  Kodichaad  the 
insnrgeote : 

*  We  demand  zestitntiQii  from  Tnzkey  of  a  third  part  of  the  soil  which  has-been  tikca 
from  us  by  violence.  It  was,  in  £&ct,  this  violence  which  provoked  the  iiunimctioit 
We  claim  also  to  be  exonerated  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  payment  of  the  tax.  .  .  • 
Not  one  of  us  will  be  willing  to  return  home  till  Austria  and  Russfa  have  goaraateed 
us  means  of  subsistence  for  a  year — com  to  sow,  cattle,  and  -everything  necessary  for  as 
in  the  settlement  of  a  household.  We  desire  also  that  in  the  six  plaees  where  gsninHU 
ace  left,  six  representatives  of  Austria  and  six  of  Bossia  should  be  installed.  Lutlj. 
we  desire  the  Turkish  forces  to  evacuate  the  territory.  Upon  these  conditions  w«  vili 
lay  down  our  arms.'— TVm^*,  April  20. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  these  terms  are  unreasonable  when  the  veogeful  spint  and 
bmtaHty  af  the  Turks  are  taken  into  account;  but  until  either  Russia  or  Austrift,  or 
both,  ars  prepared  to  support  these  demands,  what  hope  of  peaee  can  thera^be? 
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dually  bring  matters  to  snch  a  pass 
that  it  will  be  both  impossible  for 
Austria  to  interfere  alone  to  ke^  the 
peace  or  to  object  to  the  insurgent 
territories  being  endowed  with  a 
show  of  independence  should  imme* 
diate  absorption  be  inexpedient. 
The  guarantees  which  the  insurgents: 
insist  upon  will  by-and-by  be  seen 
to  be  a  necessity  if  peace  is  to  be 
restored :  they  will  then  be  pressed- 
on  the  Porte  in  a  manner  that  will 
brook  no  refusal ;  Russia  will  gain 
her  end  indirectly,  because  there  can 
be  no  doubt  to  which  side  the 
provinces  will  lean ;  and  Austria 
win  be  deprived  by  a  show  of 
granting  independence  of  any  pre- 
text for  a  quarrel.  Under  this 
policy  Russia  can  afford  to  wait, 
sure,  she  thinks,  of  ultimately  gain- 
ing her  ends,  and  by  this  policy  alone,' 
it  probably  seems  to  her,  is  the  out- 
break of  war  likely  to  be  avoided. 
If  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey 
is  resolved  upon  by  either  party  as 
an  open  object  to  be  openly  pursued, 
war  is  inevitable,  and  may  spread, 
for  there  are  questions  affecting 
eveiy  nation  in  Europe  more  or  less 
involved  in  the  problem  who  is  to 
have  Constantinople.  Ck>nfirmatory 
proof  that  this  is  the  purpose  of 
Russia  comes  as  we  write  in  the 
news  that  she  has  ordered  thirty- 
one  vessels  of  war  to  be  prepared 
for  the  Black  Sea  in  addition  to 
the  armaments  already  there. 
Some  day,  when  she  thinks  things 
ripe,  a  sudden  move  will  be  made 
and  a  long-prepared  stroke  struck 
that  will  startle  everybody  in 
England  by  its  un^pectedness. 
Then  everybody  will  say,  *How 
like  Russia  that  was !  It  is  just 
what  we  might  have  looked  for.' 
An  advance  into  the  disturbed 
districts — a  descent  on  Constan- 
tinople— ^both  these  events  are  pro«> 
babilities  of  the  coming  season 
should  Russia  be  tempted  to  think 
that  this  time  they  can  be  done  with- 
out a  war  with  the  Western  Powers. 
Whether  she  will  think  so  depends 


to  some  degree  on  Austria,  to  some 
degree  also  on  Germany,  but,  we 
venture  to  say,  most  of  al]  on  the 
attitude  of  England. 

The  difi&culties  of  Austria  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  much  increased 
by  the  complexities  of  her  in- 
ternal situation.  The  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  does  not  pull 
well  together,  and  what  the  Ger- 
man portion  woxdd  like  does  not 
coincide  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
Slavs  of  Hungary.  Therefore  war 
might  precipitate  internal  crises ; 
and,  unless  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
could  see  its  way  to  throw  over  the 
Germans,  and  to  adopt  fully  the 
leadership  of  Hungary  in  a  southern 
Pan- Slavonic  movement,  it  might 
lead  to  the  dismemberment  and  ex- 
tinction of  the  empire.  Altogether, 
the  forces  pulling  different  ways 
are  nearly  bsdanced  for  both  empires, 
and  the 'desire  to  maintain  the  stahts 
quo  is  consequently  strong  in  both, 
unless  the  desired  ends  can  be  ob- 
tained without  a  general  war. 
Whichever  first  thinks  that  they  can 
will  most  readily  take  the  first 
revolutionary  step. 

In  these  circumstances  there 
might  not  appear  to  be  much  room 
for  a  '  spirited  foreign  pohoy '  on  the 
part  of  England,  for  it  might  pre- 
cipitate the  catastrophe  which  the 
cupidity  and  ambition  of  Russia 
and  the  broken  condition  of  Turkey 
would  otherwise  bring  on.  soon 
enough.  Yet  we  think  there  is  a  » 
line  that  England  might  take  on  ' 
this  question  that  would  be  at  once 
generous  and  probably  effectual  for 
peace.  If  our  statesmen  were  to 
grasp  firmly  what  would  be  the 
best  event  for  Europe  from  this 
struggle,  and  to  take  the  side  of  the 
subject  races  as  steadfastly  as  she 
ever  took  the  side  of  the  Turk,  and 
take  it  in  time,  Turkey  might  be 
gradually  dismembered,  and  yet 
Russia  kept  from  exclusive  domina- 
tion on  the  Bosphorus.  Her  course 
ought,  in  that  case,  to  be  first  of 
all  to  bring  about  some  chuige  in 
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the  attitude  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna.  *  If  Austria  were  sure  of 

\V  our  support  in  a  policy  at  once 
strong  and  'well-defined,  her  hesita- 
tion might  give  way  to  a  steady 
backing  of  the  insurgents,  and  the 
independent  aspirations  of  Servia 
and  Montenegro.  If  we  proclaimed 
the  rights  of  these  crushed  pro- 
vinces to  their  independence,  and 
upheld  both  at  the  Porte  and  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna  the 
necessity  for  giving  them  these 
rights  under  guarantees  preserving 
the  neutrality  of  the  Powers,  the 
entire  situation  would  become  more 
satisfactory.  Recognising  the  in- 
^disputable  fact  that  Turkey,  as  a 
^  Power,  is  too  far  gone  to  be  worth 
upholding,  and  that  the  Turk  is  a 
curse  in  Europe,  we  might  unite  all 
the  Western  Powers  in  sympathy 
with  us  in  a  policy  calculated  to  raise 
a  new  State,  or  federation  of  States, 
in  South-Eastem  Europe.  The 
little  kingdom  of  Greece  might  then 
extend  its  borders  to  the  limits 
dreamt  of  when  the  Greeks  set  up 
the  standard  of  revolt  more  than 
half  a  century  ago.  Servia  and 
Montenegro  might  accrete  to  them- 

'  selves  new  provinces  in  the  hilly 
north,  and,  amid  struggles,  &ilures, 
and  jealousies,  a  new  force  gradually 
come  to  the  fore  in  Europe.  It  would 
be  apolicy  worthy  of  the  traditions  of 
England,  and  of  the  force  she  still 
wields  as  the  mightiest  empire  in 
the  world ;  but  we  dare  not  hope  to 
see  it  in  these  days.  While  the 
spirit  of  indifference  is  supreme  at 
home,  and  suffers  our  destinies  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  feels 
nothing  in  his  heart  of  the  great- 
ness, the  ambition,  or  the  ancient 
renown  of  the  realm,  all  that  we 
can  expect  is  histrionic  make- 
believes  that  flutter  Europe  for  a 
moment  with  excitement  soon 
changing  into  the  laughter  of  con- 
tempt. Yet  as  we  write  an  opportu- 
nity appears  to  offer  for  an  effective 
intervention  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  of  the  oppressed.     Telegrams 


state  that  it  is  the  firm  purpose  of 
the  three  Northern  Powers— Russia, 
Germany,  and  Austria — to  take  no 
steps  in  this  Eastern  question  with- 
out  consulting,  not  each  other  only, 
but  also  the  three  other  guaranteemg 
Powers.  If  that  news  he  true,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  to  hinder 
England  from  taking  her  pkce  as 
arbiter  in  this  affair,  and  using  her 
enormous  influence  to  settle  it 
peacefully.  Will  she  do  it?  We 
dare  not  hope  so.  Our  Minister  at 
Constantinople  has  little  inflaence, 
and  our  Government  at  home  small 
consistency.  They  prefer  to  let 
matters  drift.  If  we  did  interfere 
with  feeble  counsel,  we  might  only 
lead  Russia  once  again  to  suppose 
that  we  meant  nothing,  and  that 
she  could  therefore  safely  orernde 
us.  Then,  when  too  late,  we  might 
get  angry,  and  find  that  we  too 
must  fight,  and  spend  the  Hfe- 
blood  of  the  nation  to  salre  our 
wounded  self-love. 

That  being  so,  it  only  remains  for 
us  to  stand  aside.  At  least,  if  ^e 
cannot  interfere,  we  nnght  abstain 
from  aggravation,  and  let  eveots 
take  their  course  without  us.  Abo?e 
all  the  powers  in  Europe  our  interest 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bos- 
phorus  is  still  weightiest,  for  the 
Bosphorus  is  still  the  key  of  the 
East.  A  great  power  there,  pos- 
sessed of  a  great  fleet,  could  coa- 
trol  the  Suez  Canal  more  easilj  than 
we  could  sweep  the  English  Chan- 
nel. But  if  we  prefer  to  ignore 
this,  let  the  oblivion  be  thorongh, 
for  heaven's  sake.  Why  provoke 
the  advent  of  such  a  power  by  med- 
dling in  Egypt  before  our  time,  and 
in  a  fashion  that  gives  us  nothing 
but  vexation  and  loss  ? 

Should  this  country  indeed  stand 
aloof  and  see  the  Russians  at  the 
GK)lden  Horn,  it  ifi  not  unlikely 
that  we  may  be  stirred  to  do  some- 
thing to  secure  ourselves  in  Egypt ; 
but  here  also  the  miserable  deht, 
while  giving  us  a  supposed  secnntj 
against  the  interference  of  others^ 
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acts  as  a  bngbear  on  the  imagina- 
tion when  it  seeks  to  picture  the 
advantage  that  such  an  acquisition 
wonld  bring  to  onrselves ;  and  the 
forcible-feeble  statesmen  of  the 
time  will  probably  try  to  let  things 
alone  as  long  as  their  inertia  can 
resist  the  current  of  events.  In 
that  case  all  we  can  hope  fqr 
is  that  the  acquisition  of  Turkey 
will  bring  so  many  quarrels  on 
Hussia,  so  much  danger  of  in- 
ternal  dissension  and  dismember- 


ment, as  to  make  her  weak  rather 
than  strong.  We  believe  that  it 
would  prove  so — that  Russia  is  not 
a  power  endowed  with  sufficient 
cohesive  force  to  stand  transplanting 
to  the  Bosphoras  without  ultimate 
disruption;  and  therein  lies  per- 
haps the  only  satisfaction  we  can 
have  in  contemplating  an  England 
supine  and  without  policy  while 
some  of  the  mightiest  interests 
that  can  affect  her  empire  are  at 
stake. 
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r3  complex  intermingling  of 
races  -which  one  finds  in  a 
nation  which  has  had  many  snc- 
cessiye  and  powerful  rulers,  has 
given  to  the  people  of  England 
a  character,  like  their  language, 
compounded  of  elements  more 
varying,  more  apparently  contra- 
dictory, perhaps  more  rich  and 
strong,  than  those  which  go  to  form 
any  other.  We  are  called  at  once 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers  and  of  mad- 
men ;  and  while  English  *  pluck,' 
enterprise,  and  originality  are 
renowned  throughout  the  world. 
Englishmen  are  very  generally 
thought  to  be  dull,  plunged  for 
ever  in  a  profound  melancholy,  and 
slaves  to  a  narrow  and  inflexible 
*  respectability.* 

Our  language  and  our  literature 
fully  reflect  this  variety,  its  strength 
and  its  shortcomings.  In  clearness 
and  precision,  in  elevation  and 
purity  of  theory,  in  brilliancy  of 
wit,  possibly  in  culture  of  style 
and  literary  refinement,  the  French 
surpass  us :  in  profundity  of  thought, 
in  breadth  and  boldness  of  specula- 
tion, and  in  the  richness  of  a 
philosophy  which  embraces  art  and 
morality  as  well  as  science,  the 
Germans :  but  for  vigour,  variety, 
poetry,  humour,  commonsense, 
health  and  manliness,  English  litera- 
ture is,  as  a  whole,  unrivalled. 
The  easy  victory  of  English  as  a 
language  over  all  others  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  Greek)  is  now, 
we  believe,  generally  allowed:  a 
great  German  scholar  has  acknow- 
ledged that  even  his  language  '  must 
shake  off  many  encumbrances  before 
it  can  enter  the  lists'  with  ours. 

That  the  great  representative 
writer  of  England  ^should  be  of  a 
character  which,  while  thoroughly 
broad  and  human,  is  complex  beyond 
all  others,  to  many  earnest  students 


a  mystery  of  mysteries,  seems  then 
only  natural.  No  man  has  been 
more  variously  estimated  thu 
William  Shakespeare,  rightly  called 
the  many^ded ;  nor  has  any  mui 
of  whom  history  tells  us  so  nearij 
justified  the  strangely  differing 
portraits  drawn  of  him.  Voltaire 
called  him  a  drunken  barbarian; 
Milton,  a  warbler  of  *  native  wood- 
notes  wild ;  "  Gervinus,  the  highest 
of  teachers  of  morality,  perkps 
the  most  consummate  literary 
artist  the  world  has  ever  seen; 
Ben  Jonson  laughed  at  his  *  small 
Latin  and  less  Greek  ; '  some  of  his 
modern  admirers  have  attribated  to 
him  a  knowledge  almost  prophetic 
of  every  science,  profession,  and 
trade ;  some  critics  think  him  a 
quiet,  respectable  man,  with  a  sort 
of  excrescence  of  poetical  genius 
which  hardly  affects  his  character 
as  a  private  individual ;  some  a  wild 
and  irregular  liver,  whose  passions 
are  reflected  in  the  stormy  torrent 
of  his  tragic  verse. 

These  things  we  know :  he  was 
the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived; 
his  outer  life  was  in  no  way  strik- 
ingly remarkable  ;  his  bolcbiess  as 
an  artist  was  unexampled — perhaps 
its  most  striking  instance  is  in  the 
third  act  of  Ki7ig  Lear,  where  he 
has  a  scene  between  three  madmen, 
— ^yet  he  adheres  most  strictly  to 
established  rules,  writes  every  play 
in  the  regulation  five  acts,  of  length 
never  immoderate,  and  in  his  rhymed 
poems  adheres'  most  strictly  to  the 
metre;  the  commonsense  of  his 
plays  is  so  great  that  now,  nearly 
three  hundr^  years  after  they  were 
written,  with  a  stage  revolutionised 
by  the  introduction  of  elaborate 
scenery,  his  masterpieces  are,  with 
very  slight  alterations,  'practicable' 
and  popular,* — ^yet  his  flights  of 
imagination,    never   conmionplaoe, 


'  This  can  be  said  of  no  other  dramatist 
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are  Bomeiimes  cHaracteristic  of  a 
genias  of  the  wildest  order. 

To  reconcile  these  apparent  con- 
tradictions is  a  task  requiring  much 
more  time  than  we  can  at  present 
give  it.  We  mention  them  only  to 
show  to  how  great  an  extent  the 
English  poet  is  a  microcosm  of 
the  English  nation,  its  character, 
its  literature,  even,  one  might 
say,  its  history ;  and  we  draw 
attention  to  this  likeness  to  ask 
whether  we  may  not  learn,  from 
the  views  of  so  great  a  man  on  the 
history  he  in  many  ways  resembled, 
lessons  likely  to  be  useful  almost 
more  than  ever  now  that  the  rapid 
progress  of  three  hundred  years  has 
brought  us,  on  the  whole,  so  much 
more  nearly  abreast  with  him  than 
were  the  great  majority  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  for  who  can  read 
Hamlet  and  not  feel  it  to  be  far 
more  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth 
century  than  of  the  sixteenth  ? 
How  the  period  which  preceded  his 
o^vn  appeared  to  his  clear  eyes  must, 
one  would  think,  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  us  who  look  at  the  men 
he  makes  alive  for  us  across  a  far 
wider  interval  of  time,  though  with 
the  advantage  of  a  sifted  knowledge 
of  £icts,  and  theories  systematised 
by  a  succession  of  intellects  genera- 
tion after  generation  becoming 
broader.  If,  however,  for  any 
reason  his  views  are  not  capable  of 
jrreatly  influencing  our  own,  or  in 
themBelves  of  greatly  interesting  us, 
they  cannot  fail  to  teach  us  much  of 
the  inmost  character  of  the  man 
himself:  to  know  which  would  be 
to  many  men  a  greater  boon  than 
any  additional  knowledge  of  their 
country's  history  could  be — ^as  to 
some  minds  the  study  of  an  indi- 
Aidual  object  is  infinitely  more  inte- 
i^esting  than  any  wider  investigation. 

And  first  let  us  point  out,  what  is 


known  so  well  that  it  is  in  danger 
of  being  forgotten,  how  entirely  un- 
equalled a  thing  Sliakespeare  did 
for  English  history.  Besides  re- 
writing an  old  play  on  the  reign  of 
John,  he  has  given  us  a  full  and 
complete  dramatic  picture  of  more 
than  a  hundred  years  of  our  coun- 
try's life* — he  has  shown  us  at 
length  five  consecutive  reigns,  with 
the  last  two  years  of  a  sixUi,  which 
immediately  preceded  them,  and 
the  central  incidents  of  a  seventh, 
their  sequel.  This  series  of  King 
Plays  (as  they  are  called  in  Ger- 
many, where  they  are  given  as,  to 
to  our  shame,  they  are  never  given 
here,  as  a  series)  is  quite  without  a 
rival  in  the  world's  literature: 
Homer,  with  his  account  of  one 
war  and  one  man's  wanderings 
after  it,  is  far  away  from  such  a 
cycle  as  this, — Schiller,  Scott,  and 
others  do  but  follow  at  an  enormous 
distance.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the 
occupation  of  the  time,  this  dramatic 
chronicling — so  Columbus  was  but 
the'greatest  of  a  nation  of  discoverers 
— ^but  Shakespeare  had  no  rivals 
among  his  contemporaries,  though 
he  had  fellow-labourers^  some  of 
whose  earlier  achievements  he  used 
as  the  groundwork  of  his  own. 

We  are  so  familiar  with  these 
*  Histories '  that  we  can  hardly 
realis^  what  we  owe  them — it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  our  views 
of  the  history  of  England  for  that 
century  and  a  half  would  have  been, 
had  we  not  first  heard  it,  as  Marl- 
borough said  he  learnt  it  solely, 
from  Shakespeare's  lips.  He  has 
made  it  into  one  vast  play  of 
twenty-seven  thousand  lines — be- 
ginning with  the  weakness  and  con- 
fusion of  its  hero  (England)  under 
Eichard  II.,  rising,  in  what  we  may 
call  its  third  act,  to  the  meridian  of 
glory  under  Henry  V. ;.  therefrom 


'  1 398- 1 532,  omitting  the  thirty  years  following  the  accession  of  Henry  VII. 
"With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  authorship  of  Heiiry  the  Sixth,  it  will  be 
enough  to  Bay  that  we  belieye  that  Shake^eare  wrote  a  scene  of  two,  and  a  scene  or 
two  only,  of  the  First  Burt,  and  that  he  at  least  carefully  Adapted  the  Second  and  Third 
Parts— a  fact  proved  to  us  by  the  unusual  knowledge  of  the  art  of  dramatic  construc- 
tion shown  in  these  latter  plays. 
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declining  in  strife  and  misery  till 
its  very  end,  when  the  overthrow 
of  the  tyrant  Richard  by  Henry  of 
Richmond  gives  a  promise  of  better 
times ;  and  conclnded,  in  snmptnons 
and    qniet  peace,  by  an  epilogue 
whose  last  lines  promise  a  long  con- 
tinuance   of    such    blessed    days. 
From  this  thonsands  may  learn  who 
would  not  read  a  history-book,  even 
disguised  in  the  yellow  boards  of  a 
novel,  but  who  will  gladly  go   to 
the    theatre,   to  see    brought  be- 
fore their  eyes — with  a  life    and 
truth    which    satisfies    judgments 
infinitely  more  critical,  a  construc- 
tive power  surpassing   that  of  the 
greatest    historians — Richards    II. 
and   III.,   Henry  V.,   Margaret  of 
Anjou,    adorned    by   a  legitimate 
pageantry  of  poetry  and  scene,  but 
not    tricked    out    as    heroes    and 
heroines    of  fabulous    and  foolish 
love- tales,  or  made  subordinate  to 
romantic  young    people    not  even 
historic  in  name.     More  than  this, 
they    may,    if   the    plays  be    per- 
formed in  chronological  order,  see 
pictures  of  periods  which  teach,  to 
those  who  have  eyes  and  can  use 
them,  perhaps  more  than   Shake- 
speare himself  knew.    We  see  the 
want  of  pure  and  direct  motive  in 
John's   day;   the  military  fervour 
waked  by  Henry  V. ;  the  utter  un- 
redeemed  baseness  of  the  Wars  of 
the    Roses:    we    see    the   fall    of 
feudalism,    from   the    days    when 
Richard    11.   was    surrounded    by 
barons    almost    his    rivals  —  who, 
encouraged   to     rebellion    by    the 
weak  title  of  his  successor,  were 
cowed  temporarily  by  the  personal 
power  of  Henry  V.,  rose  to  their 
highest    during  the  minority  and 
feeble  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and,  ex- 
terminating    each     other     during 
twenty   years  of   civil   war,   were 
succeeded  by  the  upstarts  (Rivers, 
Grey,  &c.)  satirised  by  Gloucester, 
till,   in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
they  had  dwindled  into  the  miser- 
able   court-parasites    who    plotted 
powerlessly  against  Wolsey ;   leav- 
ing the    monarchy  thus  absolute, 


until,  after  the  restraint  of  Eliza- 
beth's enormous  popularity  ^inu 
removed,  the  new  power  of  the 
people  rose,  at  the  end  of  Shake- 
speare's life,  and,  afbera  straggle  of 
\i£e  and  death  with  the  king,  en- 
tirely crushed  him. 

But  of  this  significance  of  the 
picture  he  shows  us  Shakespeare 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  con- 
scious. The  gradual  growth  of  the 
State  out  of  one  form  into  another, 
if  it  was  noticed  by  any  minds  in 
his  day,  certainly  seems  to  hare 
been  outside  the  circle,  vast  as  it 
was,  of  his  vision ;  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  people  was,  if  he 
felt  it  at  all,  unwelcome  to  him— 
but,  indeed,  the  century  of  warfere 
which  he  chronicled  was  one  in 
which  this  increase  was  greatij 
checked,  and  the  signs  of  the  times 
during  the  earlier  part  of  his  own 
life  pointed  (to  most  minds)  to- 
wards a  stronger  despotism  rather 
than  a  wider  liberty.  In  one  word, 
Shakespeare's  are  histories  of  the 
rulers,  not  of  the  people.  The  name 
of  'King  Plays'  has  a  doahle 
meaning.  There  is  hardly  a  scene 
in  any  one  of  the  series  not  direcUj 
concerned  with  the  affairs  of  princes 
and  their  rivals,  and  the  one  popn- 
lar  rising  painted  (that  under  Jack 
Cade)  is  introduced  apparently  only 
for  the  sake  of  making  fan  of  thi^ 
*  greasy-capped '  mob  which  Shake- 
speare so  thoroughly  contemned. 
He  does  not  even  take  any  notice  of 
the  great  movements  of  Lollardism 
— ^but  this  was  probably  because 
the  questions  they  raised  still 
divided  England  into  two  fairly- 
matched  parties,  and  Shakespeare's 
own  tendencies  were  distinctly  not 
Puritan. 

The  one  great  lesson  that  these 
plays  seem  intended  to  teach  is 
pahiotism :  and  it  is  a  thing  to  he 
remembered  in  our  time  thistt  the 
most  perfect  genius  England  erer 
produced  loved  his  count^,  clearly 
as  he  saw  her  faults,  with  a  passion 
almost  bigoted.  Tet  this  single 
lesson  seems  an  inadequate  result 
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of  the  complete  stndj  of  a  Himdred 
years'  bistoiy  by  a  niiiid  so  powerful 
and  comprebensiye :  one  cannot 
imagine  an  intellect  like  Shake- 
speare's minutely  following  out  his 
nation's  life  for  such  a  period,  with- 
out feeling,  and  teaching^  that  some 
laws  must  be  hidden  in  its  confusion 
of  battle  and  charter,  oppression, 
rebellion,  and  compromise. 

The  answer  is  simply  this :  he  did 
not  study  history — ^he  reproduced 
it.  Shakespeare's  one  great  cha- 
racteristic is  his  habit  of  taking 
things  as  they  are — and  he  took  the 
facts  of  history  without  enquiry, 
absolutely  as  Holinshed  gave  them, 
accepting  also  all  Holinshed's 
theories,  deductions,  and  (as  far  as 
they  go)  studies  of  characters  :  nar- 
rating  the  history  of  each  reign,  lite- 
rally  as  far  as  he  can  in  the  historian's 
own  words — omitting  nothing  but 
what  was  entirely  undramatio  (and 
it  is  astonishing  how  little  is 
allowed  to  be  undramatic  by 
Shakespeare)  —  *  adapting  *  him 
for  the  theatre,  in  fact,  with  a 
fidelity  greater  than  that  of  the 
modem  dramatist  who  makes  a 
stage-Tcrsion  of  a  popular  novel. 
Except  in  the  case  of  Jack  Cade,  we 
cannot  at  this  moment  recall  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  dra- 
matist has  differed  from  the  verdict 
of  the  historian  on  a  character,  or 
materially  altered  his  version  of  an 
event,  except  so  &r  as  was  necessary 
to  fit  it  for  the  stage. 

For  this  there  are  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  Shakespeare  was  a 
dramatist,  not  a  historian — ^it  was 
no  business  of  his  to  sifb  evMy>fact 
presented  to  him,  and  discover  how 
much  it  owed  to  the  exaggera- 
tion of  tradition,  to  prejudice,  or  to 
careless  repetition:  he  knew  that 
the  popular  view  of  history  is 
almost  sure  to  be  the  most 
picturesque,  and  he  also  knew  that 
if  he  contradicted  received  beliefs 
he  would  raise  a  spirit  of  dispute 
and  enquiiy  in  his  hearers  entirely 
opposed  to  that  in  which  n  work  of 
art  ought  to    be  enjoyed,   and  in 


which  only  it  can  be  appreciated. 
In  the  second  place,  Shakespeare  not 
only,  as  we  have  said,  had  a  habit 
of  taking  things  as  they  were— ^e 
^prided  himself  upon  it:  he  was  a  nar- 
rator, as  al»olutely  true  as  a  clear 
mirror,  and  his  business  was  taking 
the  facts  of  a  case,  however  appa- 
rently contradictory,  to  show  how  it 
was  that  they  happened,  to  recon- 
cile all  inconsistencies,  to  give  that 
lifelike  air  of  truth  which  art  must 
have  though  truth  often  has  it  not ; 
in  a  woH,  to  make  real  life  of 
them  by  making  their  actors  real 
existent  men ;  and  he  prided  himself 
on  not  lessening  the  difficulty  of  his 
task  by  altering  a  single  detaO, 
though  his  creative  imagination 
added  a  thousand. 

For  the  student  of  history,  then, 
there  is  not  very  much  to  be  learnt 
from  Shakespeare  that  careful 
thought  will  not  learn  from  Holins- 
hed, except,  indeed  (and  it  is  a 
great  exception),  "how  the  men 
whose  doings  he  is  told  of  did  them 
— their  motives  and  method  of  work 
standing  out  more  fully,  developed 
indeed  &om  a  few  hints  sometimes 
into  the  complete  synthesis  of  a 
human  mind,  but  still  motives 
and  method  implying  an  exact 
agreement  with  Holinshed's  views 
of  the  people  depicted:  they  are 
seen  with  the  historian's  eyes,  not 
necessarily  as  the  poet  would  have 
seen  them,  had  he  been  obliged  to 
glean  the  materials  of  their  charac- 
ters for  himself.  But  for  the  student 
of  Shakespeare  there  is  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  in  these  histories:  to 
know  what  was  most  likely  to 
arouse  his  enthusiasm,  what  seemed 
to  him  the  prominent  elements  of 
history,  especially  of  England's 
history,  what  rulers  he  admired, 
and  what  periods  interested  him — on 
the  whole,  what  were  his  poUtics, 
and  how  much  politics  were  to  him : 
all  this  must  teach  us  a  great  deal 
about  a  man,  our  desire  to  know 
whom  is  proportioned  to  the  mystery 
which  overhangs  his  simple  life 
and  quiet  English  character. 
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Tbe  first  fact  that  strikes  eyery 
reader  is  that — ^as  has  often  been 
stated,  and  generally  overstated — 
Shakespeare's  tendencies  were  aris« 
tocratic.  In  this,  as  in  many  things, 
he  resembled  Goethe,  and  perhaps 
Chancer — the  only  two  poets  who 
can  be  said  greatly  to  resemble  him. 
Shakespeare,  we  must  remember, 
was  bom  and  bred  in  the  days 
when  the  renascent  knowledge  and 
love  of  classical  litoratare  were 
lifting  those  among  whom  they 
earliest  spread  (of  whom  the 
majority  were,  naturally,  men  of 
good  social  position)  far  above  the 
ignorant  and  coarse  dnlness  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes:  it  was 
the  sncceeding  age,  nurse  of  the 
noble  Milton,  which  learnt  from  the 
newly-opened  Bible,  and  from  tbe 
strongest  thinkers  of  the  Renais- 
sance, sterner  views  of  life  than 
those  which  made  joyous  the 
splendid  yonth  of  the  England  of 
Elizabeth,  a  higher  faith  in  the 
nobility  of  man,  a  deeper,  if  a 
narrower,  religion.  Had  he  been 
born  fifty  years  later,  Shakespeare 
conld  not  have  painted  the  commons 
of  England  as  he  did.  The  stem 
Puritans  made  an  aristocracy  of 
religion  far  liker  in  stubborn  pride 
to  Coriolanus  and  his  fellows  than 
to  the  wavering  Roman  mob  they 
despised.  Living  when  he  did, 
perhaps  in  his  later  days  stung  by 
the  uprising  of  a  power  with  which 
he  could  not  sympathise,  he  never 
introduces  the  people,  as  a  political 
body,  except  to  sneer  at  them :  in 
Henry  the  Sixth,  in  Coriolanus,  in 
Julms  Ccesar,  they  are  always  shown 
wavering,  easily  led,  animated  by 
petty  spite  or  unthinking  sympathy 
— at  the  mercy  of  anyone  who 
chooses  to  gull  i^em.  Jack  Cade'^ 
insurrection  is  indeed  the  one 
instance  in  which  Shakespeare  has 
not  been  true  to  history  :  his  Cade 
is  a  wonderful  study,  throughout 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  de- 
scription of  him  in  York's  speech 
(2  Henry  VI.,  Act  m.  sc.  1),  but 
he  is  not  even  the  Cade  of  Holins- 


hed,  who,  little  as  he  loved  a 
democrat,  speaks  of  him  as  ^  sober 
in  talk,  wise  in  reasoning,'  thougb 
'arrogant  in  heart  and  stiff  in 
opinion,'  and  expressly  describes 
him  as,  at  first,  ^  prohQ^itkg  to  all 
his  retinue  muider,  rape,  and 
robbery — ^by  which  colour  of  well- 
meaning  be  the  more  allured  to  him 
the  hearts  of  the  conmion  people.' 
Nor  does  Shakespeare  ever  make  a 
hero  of  a  man  of  the  people,  as 
did  his  contemporary  Greene,  for 
example,  of  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield. 
One  would  have  thought  that  be 
could  have  given  us  a  splendid 
picture  of  some  plain,  stardj 
Englishman,  cheery  and  human, 
resisting  oppresaon  to  tbe  death: 
such  a  one,  let  us  saj,  as  Wat 
Tyler,  whose  splendid  story  is  nn- 
fortunately  spoilt  for  the  stage  by 
his  useless  death,  and  the  heroism 
of  the  boyish  king,  who  at  tbe  last 
moment  centres  cdl  the  inteieBtin 
himself. 

But  Shakespeare  was  not  a  mere 
Tory  decrier  of  the  mob.  It  ia,  we 
believe,  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
a  poet,  however  wide  his  sympathies 
may  be,  should  prefer  to  associate 
chiefly  with  men  of  genUe  breeding 
and  cultivated  minds:  it  is  eren 
likely  that  poets  not  of  high  birth. 
who  can  from  habit  easily  associate 
with  the  people,  should  tlie  more 
intensely  appreciate  the  wonderfal 
beauty  of  culture  and  courtesj :  but, 
though  he  enjoyed  the  compwiion- 
ship  of  Southampton  so  ardentk  as 
to  make  his  sonnets  rather  paimal 
reading  to  anyone  in  whom  lingers 
a  apf»rk  o£  the  old  Puritan  pride. 
Shakespeare  could  see  keenly 
enough  the  faults  of  thearistocracj, 
and  has  shown  them  to  us,  onoe  for 
all,  in  their  most  aggravated  shape, 
in  one  of  the  very  beet  plays  he  ever 
wrote — Coriolanus ;  whose  hero  is, 
like  all  Shakespeare's  gr^t  oharao 
ters,  at  once  intensely  individn&l 
and  a  perfect  type  of  his  class. 

Yet,  that  Shakespeare  bad  some 
belief  in  that  extraordinary  notion 
that  there  is  a  sort  of    divini^ 
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which,  as  he  expressly  says,  '  doih 
hedge  a  king,'  is  a  fact  which  we 
can  neither  deny  nor  explain.  It 
is  not  merely  Clandios,  hnt  the  poet 
who  speaks  that  line — he  makes  it 
give  actual  dignity  to  the  cowardly 
ra£Gian  who  ntters  it ;  and  it  is  con- 
fiimed  in  Bichard  the  Second  (Act 
in.  sc.  2).  Walter  Scott  certainly 
held,  two  hondred  years  later,  a 
similar  belief;  bat  then  Walter  Scott 
was  not  exactly  a  Shakespeare. 
Gt>ethe's  theory  that  a  prince  only 
can  be  a  perfect  man  suggests  itself 
also  as  a  kindred  delusion  ;  bat 
hardly  any  number  of  coincidences 
could  make  the  &ict  less  startling. 

It  follows,  then,  that  Shakespeare 
was  in  no  way  a  reformer.  Even 
out  of  the  sphere  of  politics,  on  the 
stage,  his  influence  strengthened 
and  enriched  much  more  than  it 
refined  or  corrected ;  purer  in  every 
way  than  the  works  of  his  con- 
temporaries as  his  writings  are, 
they  did  not  largely  purify  their 
fellows — ^the  greater  part  of  the 
drama  of  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  a  chaos  of 
horrors  unequalled  even  on  the 
French  stage  of  this  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth :  he  was  like  many 
men  in  private  life,  who,  though 
less  gross  than  their  companions, 
yet  exert  no  elevating  influence 
upon  them,  because  they  have 
neither  a  real  hatred  of  sin,  nor  the 
power  of  speaking  out  indignantly 
against  any  fashionable  vice. 

As  a  writer  of  the  English  lan- 
gnage,  indeed,  he  had  to  create, 
not  to  reform :  he  found  it,  like  a 
newly*made  musical  instrument, 
harsh,  uneven  in  tone,  unwieldy  to 
use— he  brought  out  ieJl  its  scarcely- 
suspected  beauties,  gave  it  pliancy, 
tnie  variety  conteoned  in  true 
unity ;  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word  he  made  it  what  it  now  is, 
perfect  and  peerless.  If  refor- 
mation had  been  needed,  he  might 
have  wrought  it — ^we  cannot  say: 
the  task  he  had  to  accomplish  was 
not  that,  but  a  greater. 

V0L.Zin. — ^HO.LZXVII.  HBWSX&ISS. 


And  political  reform  was  entirely 
out  of  his  way.  In  the  Tempest 
(Act  n.  cc.  1)  he  unmercifully 
ridicules  the  Utopian  ideas  even 
then  creeping  in — ^the  fancies  of  a 
commonwealth  where  there  should 
be  no  inequality,  no  poverty  or 
riches,  no  king,  no  war,  *  no  use ' 
(as  he  ironically  adds)  *of  metal, 
com,  or  wine,  or  oil ;  no  occupation 
— all  men  idle,  all !'  He  in  no  way 
felt  the  degradation  of  a  people 
ruled  by  despots,  so  long  as  those 
despots  were  not  wicked  or  op- 
pressive^—though  he  seems  to  have 
felt  their  insecurity.  Accustomed 
to  the  sway  of  Elizabeth,  he  pro- 
bably over-rated  much  the  influence 
of  a  king's  personal  character — 
which,  great  as  no  doubt  with  the 
Plantagenets  it  was,  can  hardly 
have  preponderated  so  enormously 
over  all  other  influences  as  he  re- 
presents in  Richard  the  Second^ 
Henry  the  Fifths  Henry  the  Sixth: 
he  shows  us  there  the  nation's  &te 
entirely  dependent  on  the  goodness 
or  badness,  strength  or  weakness, 
of  its  monarch — and  apparently 
takes  it  for  granted  as  the  natural 
state  of  things,  without  surprise  or 
sorrow. 

With  this  feeling  towards  kings, 
it  is  perhaps  natural  that  me 
periods  of  history  he  has  chosen  to 
illustrate  are  not  those  of  great 
events,  but  of  monarchs  individually 
interesting.  Grand  historical  sub-, 
jects — such  as  the  struggle  of  some 
oppressed  country  against  a  foreigurv 
foe — do  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
him;  partly,  perhaps,  because  he  was 
aboveall  things  intenselvadramatist^ 
and  felt  that  not  prmciples,  but 
men,  are  most  dramatic.  A  nation's 
struggle  for  liberty  can  hardly  be 
shown  on  the  stage  as  can  ono- 
man's  struggle  for  power  or  love. 
Thus  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the 
Great  Charter  do  not  seem  to  him 
so  well  fitted  for  the  stage  as  the 
downfall  of  Bichard  the  Second  or 
Henr^  the  Sixth,  the  savage  career 
of  Richard  of  Gloucester,  or  the 
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derelopxneiit  of  ihe  cbaracter  of  his 
favonrite  Henry  the  Fifth  —  for 
whose  sake  he  dramatises  the  reign 
of  Hemy  the  Fourth,  so  poor  in 
incident  that  he  has  to  convert  it 
into  a  comedy,  whose  hero  is  an 
'  imaginary  companion  of  the  prince ; 
the  only  play  of  the  series  in  which 
he  does  not  rely  entirely  on  his- 
torical characters. 

And  this  mention  of  his  love  for 
Henry  the  Fifth  brings  ns  to 
another  &ct :  that  for  men  of  real 
greatness  Shakespeare  does  not 
seem  to  have  very  mnch  cared. 
Henry  was  not  merely  his  favonrite, 
but  apparently  almost  his  ideal; 
he  has  not,  in  all  his  histories,  even 
attempted  the  portrait  of  any  greater 
man,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Brutus — ^for  Fletcher  would 
seem  to  have  written  all  Wolsey's 
principal  scenes,  and  so  miserable 
a  caricature  as  the  braggart 
Shakespeare  has  chosen  to  chnsten 
Julius  GsBsar  is  not  worthy  of 
mention.  The  men  whose  names 
we  reverence  and  love — ^heroes  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
martyrs,  self-sacrificing  patriots — 
he  does  not  paint  for  us;  philo- 
sophers, great  statesmen,  mighty 
poets, — ^not  one  of  these  does  he 
bring  before  us;  his  Ulysses  is 
hardly  more  than  cunning — even 
his  Othello,  the  portrait  of  a  great 
'Self-raised  warrior,  wants  the  self^ 
control  of  a  really  great  man. 
There  is  scarcely  in  aU  his  works 
one  man  we  can  truly  reverence 
(except,  perhaps,  some  such  minor 
character  as  Belarius,  in  Oyrn^ 
heUne) ;  he  makes  even  Brutus,  the 
noblest  hero  he  has  chosen,  seem 
more  moved  to  the  murder  of 
C83sar  by  the  petty  argmnents  of 
Cassius,  than  by  the  feeling  that 
it  was  a  terrible  duty  which  he 
owed  to  his  country; 

In  a  word,  the  ^preat  charac^. 
Eristic  of  the  heroes  that  he  loved 
most  to  draw  is  that  they  are,  as 
Dickens  said  of  himself,  *  so  Tery 
human.'  In  Richard  the  Second, 
GoriolantLB,  and  Antony,  we  have 


types  of  vety  large  classes  of  men; 
and,  as  we  have  said,  he  painted 
types,  not  ideals.  It  is,  perbape, 
only  another  side  of  his  lore  of 
taking  things  as  they  ate,  tins 
peopling  his  plays  so  entirely  witii 
moral  mediocrities  (inter^rsed 
with  two  or  three  quite  nn- 
redeemed  villains — ^but  with  two 
or  three  only;  not  with  one  in 
each  play,  after  the  maimer  of 
most  dramatists).  He  drew  the 
people  he  was  surrounded  by ;  and 
an  actor  has,  perhaps,  less  cbance 
than  most  men  of  associating 
with  veritable  saints.  It  was  the 
most  likely  the  Mend  he  loved 
most  passionately  that  he  has 
painted  in  the  richest  unsoUied 
colours  in  three  successive  play»- 
as  Henry  the  Fifth,  prince  and 
king,  to  whose  early  wildness  he 
has  given  a  politic,  if  not  a  veiy 
elevated  excuse,  and  whose  rigour 
to  his  enemies  and  to  the  Lollards 
he  has  ignored.  He  makes  him 
brave,  accomplished,  wise  and 
witty,  affectionate,  of  unchangeable 
resolution,  a  man  both  of  action 
and  thought,  religious  and  dig- 
nified, without  affectation  or  pomp: 
and  yet^  as  Gratiano  says,  ^a  vm 
whose  blood  is  warm  within  him/ 
who  takes  life's  pleasures  heartily, 
and  laufi^hs  and  loves  with  & 
wealth  of  genial  humanity.  One 
could  not  wish  to  have  a  more 
delightful  friend ;  but  one  cannot 
for  a  moment  revere  him — ^perhaps 
one  could  *  better  spare  a  better 
man,'  but  that  there  are  better 
men  by  the  score  one  cannot 
doubt. 

Still,  he  was  a  most  perfect  hero 
for  a  play ;  and  tibia  was  what 
Shakespeare  (scarcely  ccHisdoosly, 
it  is  probable)  looked  for.  It  is 
a  question  whether  a  man  may  not 
be  too  good  to  put  npon  the  stage; 
nearly  all  g^eat  plays  t^eat  of  » 
change  in  fortune,  and  the  sight 
of  a  noble  man  overwhefaned  hy 
misery,  pleasaait  as  it  may  be  to 
the  gods,  is  almost  too  paLufnl  to 
mortel  spectators  for  a  work  of 
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art.  To  take  a  modem  instance : 
Mr.  Wills's  Man  o'  Airlie  is 
charming,  bnt  one  gympathises  too 
deeply  with  its  hero,  and  is  too 
indignant  at  his  undeserved  suf- 
ferings :  it  is  actual  pain  to  witness 
the  play.  In  King  Lear^  in  OtheUo, 
in  Hairdei^  Shakespeare  always 
makes  the  sufEerers  to  some  extent 
&alty ;  the  sufferers,  that  is,  whose 
story  fills  the  play :  to  the  innocent 
women  who  are  dragged  down  by 
the  fault  or  folly  of  others,  he  takes 
care  to  give  only  very  brief  scenes 
of  unmingled  pathos.  His  ideal 
prince  lives  a  life  of  happiness, 
hardly  chequered  by  the  danger 
a  hero  loves. 

At  the  bottom,  then,  of  this, 
as  of  all  the  other  facts  of 
Shakespeare's  nature  which  we 
learn  from  his  treatment  of  history, 
lies  the  one  truth  which  Emerson 
saw  when  he  spoke  of  *  Shake- 
speare the  player  ' — that  it  was  as 
a  dramatist  that  he  looked  upon  the 
world.  The  greatest  there  has  ever 
been,  it  would  have  been  strange 
if  he  were  not  thoroughly  and 
essentially  a  writer  of  plays;  and 
if  we  look  a,t  him  &om  this  point 
of  view,  we  shall  have  a  chance  of 
comprehending  many  sides  of  his 
chai^ter  not  often  seen  to  be  con- 
sistent. A  great  dramatic  poet 
must  be  a  philosopher,  but  he  must 
also  be  thoroughly  practical ;  upon 
him  is  the  terrible  doom  which  has 
been  half-laughingly  pronounced, 
that  he  who  '  lives  to  please  must 
please  to  live ' :  his  art  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  highest  judgment 
and  yet  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  lowest : 
to  lum  love  and  hate,  enthusiasm 
and  terror,  are  things  to  be  not  only- 
seen  but  felt,  and  ^et  not  fdt 
too  deeply  for  expression :  he  must 
reproduce  with  impartial  fidelity 
virtue  and  vice,  life's  sublimity  and 
bnffooneiy-^all  absolutely  as  they 


are,  without  a  trace  of  the  artist's 
mannerism  or  prejudice,  yet  con- 
verted into  art  by  his  condensing 
and  refining  genius :  he  must  be 
neither  wholly  a  man  of  action  nor 
a  man  of  thought,  but  he  must  com- 
prehend both,  and  to  a  certain,  but 
not  the  fullest,  extent,  he  both; 
he  must  copy,  and  analyse,  and, 
above  all,  embody :  he  must  love 
his  art's  highest  grandeur,  and  yet 
be  fond  of  its  pettiest  details :  he 
ought  to  teach,  and  yet  he  must 
not  preach.  He  is  a  creator,  fet- 
tered by  the  actualities  of  the  al- 
ready created  world  ;  and,  broad  as 
his  views  of  laws  and  people  may  be, 
his  creations  must  be  thoroughly 
personal  and  human  —  they  must 
be  individual,  types  of  their  class, 
bnt  not  allegories. 

And  such  a  dramatist,  far  more 
than  any  other  man  has  ever  been, 
was  Shakespeare^  He  did  not 
paint  a  world  much  better  than  the 
living  one  he  saw  ;  he  had  no  very 
intense  sympathy  with  those  who 
longed  and  strove  to  make  it  like 
their  ideal  Utopia.  Life's  variety 
is  the  very  staple  of  the  dramatist's 
work  —  he  did  not  wish  to  de- 
crease it  by  levelling  either  down- 
wards or  upwards.  A  martyr  was 
almost  as  much  out  of  his  way  as  a 
bigot ;  he  loved  jovial,  manly,  com- 
monsense  England,  and  he  took  her 
history  as  he  found  it ;  and,  with- 
out drawing  any  yery  great  lessons 
from  it,  or  showing  us  anything 
hidden  very  deep  beneath  the  sur- 
face, he  made  it  live — made  breath- 
ing men  of  its  dead  kings,  clothed 
its  bare  facts  with  flesh  and  blood — 
for  the  spectator  of  his  own  day, 
who  accepted  with  bland  un- 
consoionsness  what  the  gods  gave 
him,  and  for  the  readers  and 
students  of  all  time,  more  grateful, 
let  us  hope,  for  such  divinely 
human  gifts. 

Edward  Boss. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  NEGRO  RACE. 
By  a  Negro.* 


MR.  GLADSTONE,  in  the  exor- 
dium of  his  celebrated  article 
on  the  Chnrch  of  England,  in  the 
Oantemporary  Review  (July  1875), 
Bays: 

To  uphold  the  integrity  of  the  Christian 
dogma,  to  trace  its  working,  and  to  exhibit 
its  adaptation  to  human  thought  and  human 
welfare,  in  all  the  varying  experience  of 
the  ages,  is,  in  my  view,  perhaps  the  noblest 
of  all  tasks  which  it  is  ^ven  to  the  human 
mind  to  pursue.  This  is  the  guardianship 
of  the  great  fountain  of  human  hope,  happi- 
ness, and  virtue.  But  with  respect  to  the 
clothing  which  the  Qospel  may  take  to 
itself,  my  mind  has  a  large  margin  of  in- 
dulgence, if  not  of  laxity,  both  ways. 
Much  is  to  be  allowed,  I  can  hardlv  say 
how  much,  to  national,  sectional,  and  per- 
sonal diyergendes.* 

This  is  a  view  to  which  the  very 
highest  minds  in  the  world — ^the 
best  cultivated  and  the  most  en- 
hghtened — would  at  once  readily 
subscribe.  By  the  word  'dogma' 
Mr.  Gladstone  evidently  means,  not 
the  petrified  formula  of  any  par- 
ticular sect  or  race,  deduced  accord- 
ing to  their  view  from  the  Word 
of  Gbd,  but  the  whole  system  of 
Christianity  itself,  as  a  living  or- 
ganism, in  eise  and  in  pos^e,  in 
its  essence  as  well  as  in  its  capa- 
bilities and  potentialities;  for  in 
the  same  parag^ph  he  uses  the 
word  *  Gospel '  as  synon3rmous  with 
*  dogma.'  Looking  at  the  Gbspel 
system  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  called, 
with  no  inconsiderable  propriety, 
the  '  Christian  dogma,'  or  that  sys- 
tem of  belief  which  distinguishes 
the  Christian  world  from  all  others. 

We  have  said  that  the  very 
highest  minds  would  readily  sub- 
scribe to  the  view  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
for  only  the  highest  minds  would 
cordially  agree  with  the  whole  para- 


graph. A  very  large  number,  per- 
haps the  whole  Christian  Chajch, 
would  give  their  sanction  to  the 
first  two  sentences;  butthennmber 
is  comparatively  small  who  would 
read  the  last  two  senteDces  with- 
out feeling  disposed  to  brand  the 
author  as  a  latitudinanan  and  nn- 
safe  g^de.  And  yet  those  sentenoes 
contain  the  lessons  which  all  prac- 
tical experience  teaches  most  be 
learned  by  the  aggressive  poition 
of  the  Church  before  the  Gospel 
can  take  root  in  '  all  the  vcnrld, 
and  become  the   spiritual  life  of 

*  every  creature.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  then  is 
only  one  Prophet  for  all  times  and 
for  all  nations — the  immaculate 
Son  of  God ;  and  the  teachings  He 
inculcated  contain  the  only  prin- 
ciples that  will  regenerate  hn- 
manity  of  all  races,  climes,  and 
countries.  But  the  Gospel,  thongh 
it  has  been  promulgated  for  eighteen 
hundred  years,  has  as  yet  taken 
extensive  root  only  among  one  noe 
— ^the  Indo-European.  It  is  esta- 
blished  in  Europe,  Asia,  Afiica, 
America,  and  on  all  the  islands  of 
the  sea,  but  for  the  most  part  in 
regions  and  localities  occupied  by 
different  branches  of  the  same  Aryan 
fiftmily. 

When  Dean  Church  wished  to 
illustrate  the  *  Influences  of  Chris- 
tianity  on  National  Character,'  he 
evidently  exhausted  his  subject 
when  he  had  passed  in  review  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic  races. 
Dean  Merivale  went  as  &r  as  he 
could  go  when,  after  concluding  his 
lectures  on  the  *  Conversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire,'  he  discussed  the 

*  Conversion  of  the  Northern  Na- 
tions.'   Indeed,  the  learned  author 
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was  so  oonyinced  that  his  two 
coarses  of  lectnres  embraced  all  he 
coald  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
spread  of  Christianity  m  the  con. 
Tension  of  nations,  that  in  his  pre- 
&ce  to  the  second  course  he  says, 
that  if  at  some  future  time  he 
should  print  them  together,  he  will 
probably  give  them  the  general  title 
of  the  '  Conversion  of  the  Ancient 
Heathens.'  But  would  such  a  title  be 
strictly  accurate  in  view  of  the  *  An- 
cient' Semitic,  Mongolian,  and  Negro 
'  Heathens'  who  have  been  left  out 
of  the  lecturer's  calculations  P  The 
omission  of  the  little  word  the  from 
the  proposed  new  title  would  pro- 
bably meet  the  wish  to  have  a  com- 
prehensive title  without  transcend- 
ing the  bounds  of  strict  accuracy. 

It  could  not  have  escaped  the 
distinguished  lecturer,  that  only 
comparatively  small  portions  of  the 
Semitic,  Mongolian,  and  Negro 
families  of  man  have  embraced  thie 
religion  of  Jesus.  And  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  one  chief  reason 
why  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
among  races  foreign  to  the  Euro- 
pean  has  been  so  limited,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  last  two  sentences  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  paragraph  quoted 
above  are  not  yet  understood  and 
heeded  by  those  who  may  be  called 
the  missionary  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  who,  having  the  vigorous  and 
dominant  instincts  of  the  Aryan 
race,  have  become  providentially 
the  instruments  through  which  the 
Semitic  conceptions  of  Deity  and 
the  Semitic  inspirations  of  Chris- 
tianity are  to  be  spread  through  all 
aations. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
trace  the  influence  of  Cluistianity 
upon  the  Negro  race,  and  to  en- 
quire how  ffu*  the  method  of  its 
dissemination  has  affected  their  re- 
ception of  it.  And  our  illustrations 
wih  be  drawn  principally  from  the 
Western  world,  as  containing  the 


largest  portion  of  the  Negro  race 
who  have  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  United  States,  where 
the  kirgest  number  of  Negroes  live 
together  under  the  same  Christian 
Government. 

Everybody  knows  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  Africans  were  carried 
in  such  large  numbers  from  Africa 
to  America ;  how  one  continent  was 
made  to  furnish  the  labourers  to 
build  up  another;  how  the  hu- 
manity of  a  Eomish  priest,  while 
anxious  to  dry  up  tears  in  America, 
was  indifferent  to  unsealing  their 
fountains  in  Africa.  Out  of  pity 
for  the  delicate  Caribs,  Las  Casas 
laboured  to  have  them  substituted 
in  the  ai-duous  physical  toil  of  the 
Western  hemisphere  by  robust,  in- 
defatigable Africans.  Hence  the 
innumerable  woes  which  hafe  at- 
tended the  African  race  for  the  last 
thi-ee  hundred  years  in  Christian 
lands.  In  justice,  however,  to  the 
memory  of  Bartolome  de  las  Casas, 
it  should  be  stated  that  before  he 
died  he  changed  his  mind  on  the 
subject,  and  declared  that  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Negroes  was  as  unjust 
as  that  of  the  Indians,*  and  even 
expressed  a  fear  that  though  he  had 
fallen  into  the  error  of  favouring 
the  importation  of  black  slaves  into 
America  from  ignorance  and  good- 
will, he  might,  after  all,  fail  to 
stand  excused  for  it  before  the 
Divine  Justice. 

But  the  tardy,  though  com- 
mendable,  repentance  of  Ias  Casas 
did  not  arrest  the  flow  of  that 
blood-red  stream  which,  from  the 
fountain  opened  by  his  mistaken 
philanthropy,  poured  incessantly 
for  three  hundred  years  from  East 
to  West.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  transference  of  Negroes  from 
Africa  to  the  Western  hemisphere 
became  from  an  indiyidnal  policy 
a  national  measure.     Even  Eng- 


*  '  Ser  tan  iojnsto    el  cantiverio  de  los  Negros  oomo  i\  de  los  Indioe.*    Ticknoi's 
BiUory  of  Spanish  LUerature,  vol.  ii.  chap.  vi. 
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land  nndet  a  contract  with  Spain 
had  the  monopoly  of  the  traffic  in 
slaves  for  thirty  years.* 

The  first  slaves  were  landed  in 
North  America  in  1620,  and  men 
whose  characters  were  otherwise 
irreproachable  were  induced  by 
the  habits  of  thoaght  then  pre* 
vailing,  and  by  the  supposed  neces- 
sity and  convenience  Of  slave 
labour,  to  purchase  the  African 
captives  brought  to  their  shores. 
Some  even  of  the  most  eminent 
divines  were  so  far  implicated  in 
the  error,  that  with  perfect  ease  of 
conscience  they  held  Negroes  in 
bondage.  The  distinguished  Wil- 
liam  Penn,  the  Rev.  George  White- 
field,  of  world-wide  celebrity,  and 
President  Edwards,  author  of 
several  standard  works  in  theology, 
were  slave-holders.  Good  and  con- 
scientious men  were  led  away  by 
the  plausible  arguments  of  those 
who  were  turning  to  pecuniary 
account  the  benighted  Africans 
who,  it  was  alleged,  were  being 
brought  undeir  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel.  But,  according  to  Mr. 
Bancroft,  there  were  among  the 
colonists  some  fiftr-seeing  men  who 
foresaw  the  mischiefs  that  would 
ultimately  result  from  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  the  colonies. 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina  placed 
restrictions  upon  the  importation 
of  Negroes.  But  the  British  Go- 
vernment, listening  to  her  African 
slave  merchants  rather  than  to  her 
American  colonists,  not  only  neu- 
tralised  those  restrictions,  but 
obliged  the  noble-hearted  Ogle- 
thorpe to  relax  his  determination 
that  in  Georgia,  the  colony  which 
he  founded,  there  should  be  neither 
slavery  nor  slave  trade.* 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years 
Negroes  were  introduced  into 
North    America    without    restric- 


tion. During  six  generatioas, 
large  interests  grew  up  out  of  the 
system,  giving  it  in  the  eyes  of 
those  upon  whom  it  had  been  en- 
tailed a  sanction  and  a  sanctity 
which  it  was  regarded  as  sacri- 
legious to  question. 

Of  course  the  slaves  who  were 
introduced  during  the  first  hundred 
years,  we  may  presume,  died 
heathens,  or  with  only  imperfect 
glimpses  of  Christian  teacliing. 
For  the  Christianisation  of  their 
descendants  a  system  was  invented 
which  so  shocked  the  feelings  of 
John  Wesley  that,  in  view  d  ibs 
resulting  enormities,  he  deDcyanced 
American  slavery  as  the  'samof 
all  villanies.' 

That  which  the  early  colonisiB  0! 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Greorgia  opposed,  having  now 
grown  into  gigantic  proportions, 
was  not  only  apologised  for  by 
their  descendants,  but  eulogised  as 
eminently  necessary  and  useful  to 
the  proper  development  of  society; 
and  all  the  religious,  political,  and 
scientific  teachings  were  not  only 
tinged  but  deeply  steeped  in  pro- 
slavery  sentiments.  Generations 
descending  frt>m  Huguenot  and 
Puritan  ancestry  were  toiined  to 
believe  that  God  bad  endowed 
them  with  the  right  to  enslave 
the  African  for  ever.  And  upon 
idiose  Africans  who  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  Church  the 
idea  was  impressed  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  submit,  in  everything, 
to  their  masters.  Christian  divines 
of  all  shades  of  opinion  in  tbe 
South  taught  this  doctrine  and 
embodied  it  in '  books  prepared 
specially  for  the  instruction  of  tlie 
slaves — ^their  *  oral  instruction,* 
for  they  were  not  allowed  to  learn 
to  read. 

The  Right  Rev.  William  Meade, 


^  The  Asaiento  contract  stipnlated  that  from  the  first  day  of  May,  1 713,  to  the  £rst 
day  of  May,  1743,  the  English  should  have  the  exclnslTc  priFilege  of  trani^rting 
Negroes  into  the  Spanish  West  Indies  at  the  rate  of  fonr  thousand  e»ght  hundred  & 


year. 


*  Bancroft's  History  of  the  UniUd  States,  chap.  xziy. 
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Bkhop  of  the  diocese  of  Yirginia, 
published  a  book  of  sermons,  tracts 
and  dialogues,  for  masters  and 
slayes,  and  recommended  them  to 
all  masters  and  mistresses  to  be 
used  in  their  ^Eunilies.  In  the 
pre&oe  of  the  book,  the  Bishop 
remarks: 

The  editor  of  this  volmne  offers  it  to  all 
masters  and  mistresses  in  our  Southern 
States,  vith  the  anxious  wish  and  devout 
prayer  that  it  may  prove  a  blessing  to 
themselves  and  their  households. 

On  page  93  he  says : 

Some  He  hath  made  masters  and  mis- 
tresses for  taking  care  of  their  children  and 
others  that  belong  to  them.  .  .  .  Some  He 
hath  made  servants  and  slaves,  to  assist 
and  work  for  their  masters  and  mistresses, 
that  pKOvide  for  them  ;  and  others  He  hath 
made  ministers  and  teachers  to  instruct  the 
rest,  to  show  them  what  they  ought  to  do, 
and  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  several 
duties. 

On  pages  94  and  95  he  says, 
addressing  the  slaves : 

Almighty  God  hath  been  pleased  to  make 
you  slaves  here,  and  to  give  you  nothing 
but  labour  and  poverty  in  this  world,  which 
you. are  obligea  to  submit  to,  as  it  is  His 
will  that  it  should  be  so.  Your  bodies, 
you  know,  are  not  your  own ;  they  are  at 
the  disposal  of  those  you  belong  to,  &c. 

Again,  on  page  132  : 

When  eorrecHon  is  given  you,  you  either 
deserve  it  or  you  do  not  deserve  it.  But 
whether  you  really  deserve  it  or  not,  it  is 
your  duty,  and  Almighty  God  requires 
that  you  bear  it  patiently.  You  may,  per- 
haps, think  that  this  is  hard  doctrine,  but 
if  you  consider  right  you  must  needs  think 
otherwise  of  it.  Suppose,  then,  that  you 
deserve  correction,  you  cannot  but  say  that 
it  is  just  and  right  you  should  meet  with 
it.  Suppose  you  do  not,  or  at  least  you 
do  not  deserve  so  much,  or  so  severe  a  cor- 
rection for  the  fault  you  have  committed, 
you  perhaps  have  escaped  a  great  many 
more,  and  are  at  last  paid  for  it  all.  Or, 
suppose  you  are  quite  innocent  of  what  is 
laid  to  your  charge,  and  suffer  wrongfully 
in  that  particular  thing,  is  it  not  possible 
you  may  have  done  some  other  bad  thing 
which  was  never  discovered,  and  that 
Almighty  God,  who  saw  you  doing  it,  would 


not  let  you  escape  without  punishment  one 
time  or  another? 

A  clergyman  of  another  denomi-. 
nation  wrote  a  catechism  for  the 
use  of  slayes,  in  which  we  find  the 
following : 

Q.  Is  it  right  for  the  servant  to  run 
away,  or  is  it  right  to  harbour  a  runaway  ? 

A.  No, 

Q.  What  did  the  Apostle  Pbul  to  Onesi- 
mus,  who  was  a  runaway  ?  Did  he  harbour 
him,  or  send  him  back  to  his  master  ? 

A.  He  sent  him  back  to  his  master  with 
a  letter.* 

A  right  reverend  prelate  tells  the 
slave  in  another  work  written  for 
his  'oral  instruction,'  that  'to  dis- 
obey his  master  is  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  the  devil.'^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  both  these 
workd,  though  written  for  slaves, 
carefully  conceal  on  the  title-page 
the  unfortunate  class  for  whom  they 
were  intended  under  the  softening 
euphemism,  in  the  one  case,  of 
'  coloured  persons,'  and  in  the  other 
of  *  those  who  cannot  read.'  For 
Christian  divines  to  publish  books' 
drawn  from  the  Scripture  for 
'slaves,'  no  doubt  seemed  to  those 
clerical  educators  an  incongruity 
which  even  in  those  days  of  ardent 
pro-slavery  views  they  hesitated  to 
perpetrate. 

But  the  politicians  were  not  so 
scrupulous.  They,  in  order  to  up- 
hold the  system,  did  not  hesitate  to 
brand  with  folly  the  founders  of  the 
Republic,  and  to  pour  contempt 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  wisest  of 
their  statesmen. 

Chancellor  Harper,  in  his  Memoir 
on  8l(weryj  takes  up  the  sentence  of 
Jefferson,  that  'Ail  men  are  bom 
free  and  equal,  and  endowed  with 
certain  inalienable  rights,'  &c. ;  and 
proceeds  in  a  most  elaborate  bnt 
false  and  sophistical  discussion  to 
demonstrate  that  Jefferson  was 
wrong. 


•  Catechism  of  Scripture  Doctrine,  and  for  the  Oral  Jnttruetion  of  Coloured  Parsons, 
By  C.  C.  Jones.    Charleston,  1845.    P.  120. 

'  A  Catechism  to  he  taught  OraUy  to  those  who  cannot  Bead,  By  Bishop  Ives.  New 
Yoric,  1848.  P.  30. 
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The  most  audacious  utterances 
we  have  read  on  this  subject  are 
those  bj  General  Hammond  in  his 
notorious  Letters  to  Clwrkson.  That 
gallant  and  chivalrous  gentleman 
saySy  under  date  of  January  28, 
1845,  writing  from  Silver  Bluff, 
South  Carolina : 

I  firmly  believe  that  American  slaTery  is 
not  only  not  a  sin,  bnt  especially  com- 
manded by  God  himself  through  Moses, 
and  approved  by  Christ  through  His 
Apostles.  ...  I  endorse  without  reserve 
the  much-abused  sentiment  of  Governor 
HcDuffie,  that  *  slavery  is  the  comer-stone 
of  our  republican  edifice ; '  while  I  repu- 
diate as  ridiculously  absurd  that  much 
lauded  but  nowhere  accredited  dogma  of 
Mr.  Jefierson  that '  all  men  are  bom  equal.' 
.  .  .  Slavery  is  truly  the 'comer-stone 'and 
foundation  of  every  well-designed  and  dur- 
able republicao  edifice. 

Again: 

If  the  slave  is  not  allowed  to  read  the 
Bible,  the  sin  rests  upon  the  abolitionists ; 
for  they  stand  prepared  to  fdmish  him  with 
a  key  to  it,  which  would  make  it  not  a 
book  of  hope,  and  love,  and  peace,  but  of 
despair,  hatred,  and  blood ;  which  would 
convert  the  reader,  not  into  a  Christian, 
but  a  demon. 

We  wonder  what  key  would  be 
required  when  such  wide  doors 
into  the  temple  of  liberty  as  the 
following  stand  so  constantly  open 
— Jeremiah  xxxiv.  17;  Matt.  vii. 
12  ;  Lake  iv.  18  and  19  ? 

But  not  only  divines  and  politi- 
cians, but  philologists  and  scientific 
men,  brought  contributions  from 
their  peculiar  fields  to  strengthen 
and  adorn  the  in&mous  &brio 
whose  comer-stone  was  slavery. 
John  Fletcher  of  Louisiana,  in  his 
Stvdies  on  Slavery  in  Easy  Lessons^ 
published  at  Natchez  in  1852,  brings 
the  resources  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
to  the  support  of  his  idol, 
gives  the  public  a  paradigm 
of  the  Hebrew  verb  lay,  ahad, 
to  slave,  in  kdl^  niphal^  piel,  puolf 
hiphil,  hophalj  htthpael;  and  a  de- 
clension of  the  ^factitious  euphonic 
segholate '  noun  ^^V,  ebed,  a  slave. 


Messrs.  Nott  and  Gliddon  contri- 
buted to  the  same  honourable  wor- 
ship the  results  of  their  scientific 
researches. 

But  these  reasoners  have,  one 
and  all,  been  easily  beaten  on  th^ 
own  fields.  Not  one  of  these  writers 
for  slavery,  whether  political,  theo- 
logical, or  scientific,  ever  produced 
anything  with  the  mark  on  it  of 
original  observation  or  genius. 
None  of  their  efiusions  ever  passed 
the  limits  of  the  time  or  place  at 
which  they  were  produced.  En- 
tirely local  and  temporary,  they 
have  added  nothing  to  the  sam  of 
human  knowledge. 

At  last,  when  Charles  Snnmer 
was  hurling  those  thunderbolts 
against  the  system  which  made  it 
tremble  from  its  base  to  its  apex — 
when  he  was  exposing  the  degene- 
rate departure  of  the  South  from 
every  noble  American  tradition, 
and  when  Calhoun  the  great  nullifier 
was  no  more,  and  the  voice  of 
Hayne,  the  brilliant  and  accom- 
plished orator  and  politician,  was 
silent — ^there  came  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  a  warrior  from  the  South, 
not  to  hurl  back  in  impassbned 
oratory,  as  Calhoun  would  have 
done,  the  charges  of  Sunmer,  not 
to  neutralise  their  immediate  effect 
by  a  gorgeous  rhetoric,  as  Hayne 
would  have  done,  but  to  appeal  to 
brute  force,  and  by  one  blow  to  exile 
the  great  Senator  from  his  seat  for 
four  years.^  Non  opus  est  verbis,  sed 
fusUbus, 

Such  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Negro  throughout 
the  United  States  reoeived  Chris- 
tianity. The  Gk)spel  of  Christ  was 
travestied  and  diluted  before  it 
came  to  him  to  suit  the  '  peculiar 
institution '  by  which  miluons  of 
human  beings  were  converted  into 
*  chattels.'  The  highest  men  in  the 
South,  magistrates,  legislators,  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  preachers  of  the 
Crospel,  governors  of  states,  gentle- 


'  FMstcn  a  Brooks. 
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men  of  property  and  standing,  all 
niiited  in  npholdiog  a  system  which 
every  Negpro  felt  was  wrong ;  but 
t'lese  were  the  men  from  whom  he 
ipi  his  religion,  and  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  regard  as  guides.  Under 
Bxich  teaching  and  discipline,  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  his  morality 
is  awry  —  that  his  sense  of  the 
*  dignity  of  human  nature '  is  super- 
ficial— that  his  standard  of  &mi]y 
and  social  life  is  low  and  defective? 

Not  so  much  by  what  Christian- 
ity said  as  by  the  way  in  which, 
through  their  teachers,  it  said  it, 
were  the  Negroes  influenced.  The 
teachings  they  received  conveyed 
for  them  no  clear  idea  or  definite 
impression  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
For  their  religion  they  were  left 
less  to  their  intellectual  apprehen- 
sion of  the  truth  than  to  their 
emotional  impulses.  The  emotions 
were  their  guide  on  Sunday  and  on 
Monday,  in  the  conventicle  and  in 
the  corn-field.  No  change  was 
wrought  upon  their  moral  nature, 
for  there  was  nothing  to  act  upon 
it.  Nothing  was  imparted  from 
without,  and  nothing  was  checked 
and  stifled  within.  The  influence 
of  the  Church  was  exerted  con- 
tinnaUy  to  repress — to  produce 
absolute  outward  submission.  Such 
influence,  even  if  it  had  been  whole- 
some, could  not  penetrate  deep  or 
mould  with  much  force  the  inner 
working  of  the  soul.  It  produced 
an  outward  conformity  to  the  views 
and  will  of  their  masters,  while  it 
left  the  heart  untouched.  Or,  per- 
haps, it  might  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  their  whole  nature  was 
taken  possession  of,  and  all  its 
capacities  for  thought  and  feeling, 
for  love  and  hope,  for  joy  and  grief, 
were  completely  under  the  control  of 
their  taskmasters. 

Nevertheless,  by  that  mysterious 
influence  which  is  imparted  to  man 
independently  of  outward  circum- 
stances, to  not  a  few  of  them  the 


preaching  of  the  Gk>spel,  defective 
as  was  its  practical  exemplifica- 
tion, opened  a  uew  world  of  truth 
and  goodness.  There  streamed  into 
the  darkness  of  their  surroundings 
a  light  from  the  Gross  of  Christ, 
and  they  saw  that,  through  suffer- 
ing and  affliction,  there  is  a  path  to 
perfect  rest  above  this  world  ;  and 
in  the  hours  of  the  most  degrading 
and  exhausting  toil  they  sang  of 
the  eternal  and  the  unseen;  so  that 
while  the  scrupulous  among  their 
masters  often  with  Jefferson 
Hrembled  for  their  country,'  the 
slaves  who  had  gained  a  new  lan- 
guage and  new  faculties  were  en- 
joying themselves  in  rapturous 
music — often  labouring  and  suffer- 
ing all  day  and  singing  all  night 
sacred  songs,  which,  in  rude  but 
impressive  language,  set  forth  their 
sad  fortunes  and  their  hopes  for 
the  future.  No  ti*aveller  in  the 
South,  who  passedby  the  plantations 
thronged  with  dusky  labourers,  and 
listened  to  their  cheerful  music, 
could  ever  dream  that  they  beheld 
in  that  suffering  but  joyous  race 
the  destroyers  of  the  Southern 
whites.  The  captive  Jews  could 
not  sing  by  the  waters  of  Babylon, 
butthe  Negroes  in  the  dark  dungeon 
of  American  slavery  made  them- 
selves harps  and  swept  them  to 
some  of  the  most  thrilling  melodies. 
From  a  people  who  were  fW)  full  of 
music  no  mischief  could  have  been 
apprehended,  excepting  bv  the  de- 
linquent of  the  drama,  wno  '  fears 
each  bush  an  officer.'  It  is  the  man 
'  who  hath  no  music  in  his  soul ' 
who  is  fit  for  stratagems  and  treasons 
and  all  dark  deeds.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  the  Westminster  Review, 
some  years  ago,  made  the  following 
remark:  'Were  we  forced  at  this 
moment  to  search  for  the  saints  of 
America^  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  them  amongst  the 
despised  bondsmen.'  * 

Saints,    no    doubt,    there    were 


*  January  1853. 
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among  the  bondsmen,  but  they  be- 
came BO  not  in  consequence,  bat  in 
de&nlt,  and  often,  we  may  say,  in 
defiance  of,  instroction.  And  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  a  people 
brought  out  of  savagery  into  con- 
tact with  a  new,  if  a  higher  life, 
woald,  nnder  sach  circamstanoes« 
produce,  as  a  rule,  such  characters 
as  *  Undie  Tom.*  There  have  been 
'Uncle  Toms'  in  the  South,  bat 
they  were  the  exceptions.  As  a 
rule,  the  Christianity  of  the  Negroes 
is  just  such  a  grotesque  and  mis- 
shapen thing  as  the  system  under 
which  they  were  trained  is  calcu- 
lated  to  produce. 

The  Africans  who  were  carried 
to  the  Western  world  were,  as  a 
general  rule,  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people  in  their  own  oountty. 
They  did  not  fairly  represent  the 
qualities  and  endowments  of  the 
race.  Even  the  traditions  of  their 
country  they  carried  away  in  the 
most  distorted  form.  And  in  the 
midst  of  their  sorrows  in  a  strange 
country,  they  constructed  out  of 
their  dim  recollections  of  what 
they  had  seen  at  home  a  sys- 
tem of  religion  and  govern- 
ment for  themselves,  which  they 
curiously  combined  with  what  they 
received  from  their  new  masters; 
and  so  the  elements  of  civilisation 
and  barbarism — of  Christianity  and 
heathenism  —  not  only  subsisted 
side  by  side,  but,  so  far  as  the 
Negro  was  concerned,  were  inlaid, 
so  to  say,  into  each  other,  in  a  sort 
of  inharmonious  mosaic  all  over  the 
Western  hemisphere. 

This  aocounts  for  the  singular 
fact  that  a  system  of  heathenish 
worship  —  now  rare  among  the 
tribes  of  West  A&ica — is  found 
among  the  Negroes,  especially  in 
the  West  Indies,  where,  the  climate 
being  more  congenial  iMid  the  flora 
similar  to  the  African,  they  could 
reproduce  with  greater  &cility  the 
rites  and  practices  of  their  native 


land.  Canon  Kingsley,  in  the 
record  of  his  travels  in  the  West 
Indies,^  gives  an  account  of  the 
horrible  Obeah  system  prevalent  in 
some  of  those  islands,  which,  allow- 
ing for  the  necessaiy  exaggerations 
into  which  a  writer  must  fail  who 
gathers  his  information  during  a 
flying  trip,  conveys  a  pretiy  fiiir 
idea  of  a  state  of  things  which  still 
lingers  among  the  more  ignorant  of 
the  Negro  population  of  those  is- 
lands,  and  which  the  Christianity 
they  have  thus  far  received  seems 
powerless  to  eradicate. 

Since  the  emancipation  in  the 
United  States,  the  defective  Chris- 
tian character  of  the  Negroes  of  ihe 
Southern  States  is  constantly  made 
the  theme  of  essay,  lecture,  and 
newspaper  article.  In  the  report 
of  Dr.  W.  H.  Buffner,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Virginia  for  1874,  we  And  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Much  of  the  glamour  ynth.  which  the 
Negro  has  been  corered  bj  philanthropic 
seal,  acting  at  a  distance,  has  poMed  away 
as  baowle^e  has  increased ;  bat  the  real 
character  of  this  people  can  be  leaned 
only  from  those  who  hare  long  Imd  among 
them.  The  Southern  Negroes  are  polite, 
amiable^  quiet,  orderly*  and  religioas ;  and 
hence  it  is  hard  to  belisTO  that  as  a  cks 
Uiej  are  without  moral  character.  Aad 
yet  such  is  the  unhappy  fact.  .  .  .  Ocsea- 
sionally  a  high  t3rpe  is  manifested  by  indi- 
viduals ;  and  while  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
religious  sincerity  and  earnestness  anoQg 
them,  and  whilst  the  style  of  piety  i» 
modified  by  the  character  of  the  religiuos 
instruction  they  have  received,  and  whilst 
families  and  congregations  which  hare 
enjoyed  special  privileges  exhibit  better 
results,  yet  with  the  masses  of  thoss  who 
claim  to  be  Christians,  their  pety  is  of  an 
unintelligent,  sometimes  superstitioos,  and 
always  spasmodic  type,  and  it  cotezs  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

The  American  Missionary  news> 
paper  publishes  the  following  from 
a  Nortiiem  teacher  who  is  at  work 
among  the  Kegroes  in  Louisiana : 

Good  teachers  and  preachers  are  voy 
much  needed  in  this  State.     I  heaxd  a 


*  A  Ckririmiu  in  ihe  West  Indies. 
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preacher  telling  his  hearera  that  they  mut 
go  to  Aeilf  and  leave  their  sins  on  the  mud' 
•ills  of  hdl  before  they  can  saj^  that  they 
are  bom  again.  To  proTe  this,  he  said 
that  he  would  quote  the  fifty-third  chapter 
of  Isaiah.  Now,  what  do  you  think  he 
quoted?  Why,  Bunyan's  ^IgHnia  Pro* 
gres9^  in  rehition  to  Christian's  leaving  the 
-  City  of  Destruction,  and  the  falling-off  of 
his  burden  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The 
miFchief  of  the 'thing  was  that  the  people 
appeared  to  believe  that  what  he  was  say- 
ing -was  really  in  the  Bible.  What  it  is  to 
be  a  pure  Christian  very  few  of  these 
people  understand.  They  profess  to  be 
religious,  yet  the  Ten  Commandments  are 
a  dead  letter  to  them. 

In  the  Spint  of  Missions  for  Jane 
1^75*  *^e  organ  of  the  Episcopal 
Chiircli  in  the  United  States,  we 
find  the  following : 

It  is  quite  time  that  Christian  people  at 
the  KorUi  should  be  brought  face  to  &ce 
with  the  tibct  that  the  salvation  of  the  na- 
tion depends  not  only  upon  giving  the 
Negro  a  secular  education,  but  also  upon 
radically  reforming  his  notions  of  what 
religion  is.  .  .  .  The  absence  from  his 
religion  of  the  ethical  element  is  a  radical 
defect^  and  one  that  will  bring  the  Negro 
and  the  nation  to  ruin  together,  if  it  be  not 
speedily  supplied. 

We  are  less  snrprised  at  the 
existence  of  snch  a  state  of  things 
amon^  a  people  of  savage  ancest^ 
who  have  Hved  two  hnndred  years 
as  'chattels'  in  a  Christian  land, 
than  vre  apre  at  the  apparent  surprise 
of  the  writers  quoted  above,  when 
eYeiybody  knows  the  sort  of  school 
into  which  the  Negroes  were  intro- 
duced, when,  wild  and  untamed, 
they  ^were  brought  from  Africa.  It 
will  not  be  possible  in  a  generation 
to  correct  the  results  of  the  radically 
defectiTe  teachings  of  such  popular 
and    inflnential   periodicals   as  Da 


Bow*8  Beview,  the  Bichmond  Ex-- 
aminer,  et  id  gemts  onme.  They 
established  a  system  of  political 
and  social  morality  in  which  the 
'ethical  element,'  if  not  'absent,' 
was  wholly,  distorted  and  cari- 
catured— and  to  this  system  the 
Negro,  having  no  other  guide,  en- 
deavoured at  a  humble  distance  to 
conform.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  the  intelligent  Negro  will  be 
able  to  forget  the  injustice  done  to 
the  moral  instincts  of  his  race,  while 
he  has  access  to  the  thrilling  '  nar- 
ratives '  of  such  heroic  and  eloquent 
fugitives  from  slavery  as  Prederick 
Douglass,  William  Wells  Brown, 
Henry  Bibb,  Boper,  &c. ;  and  he 
will  be  able  to  understand,  if  his 
quondam  oppressors  will  not,  why 
it  is  that  with  his  less  favoured 
brother  plunder  and  prayer  are  not 
supposed  to  be  incompatible ;  why^ 
like  the  Italian  brigand,  he  can  be 
pious  without  leaving  a  disreputable 
profession. 

'  But  even  now,  while  white 
Christians  at  the  North  are  shocked 
at  the  moral  character  of  Southern 
Christian  Negi-oes,  they  do  not 
cease,  by  their  practical  teaching,  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
blacks  that  there  is  one  standard  of 
moraHty  for  white  and  another 
standard  for  black  men.  The 
shadow  of  the  slave  system  stiU« 
throws  such  a  gloom  over  the  land^ 
that,  where  the  Negro  is  concerned, 
right  and  wrong  are  only  indis- 
tinctly seen. 

Many  prominent  Christians  in 
the  South  still  hold  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  right  to  enslave  the 
African, ^^  and  these  exert  a  degree 


1*  In  the  Narrative  of  the  State  of  Religion  issued  by  the  Southern  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  year  1864  is  a  sentence  which  declared  that  it  was 
the  mission  of  the  Southern  Church  to  *conserre  the  system  of  African  slavery.' 
Against  this,  however,  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  earnestly  protested,  and  still 
eameotlj  protests.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  the  veteran  professor  at  Pnnceton,  celebrated 
for  bis  sententious  and  epigrammatic  utterances,  embodied  the  indignant  feeling  of  the 
North,  in  one  memorable  sentence :  'That  since  the  death  of  Christ  no  such  dogma  stains 
the  record  of  an  ecclesiastical  body.'  Chief  Justice  Taney's  celebrated  decision  in  the 
I>red  Soott  case  in  1856,  that  *  the  Negro  has  no  rights  which  white  men  are  bound  to 
Tcspeet,'  is  the  political  counterpart  of  the  dogma  of  the  Southern  Assembly. 
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of  inflaence  upon  tbe  North  whicli, 
if  it  does  not  lead  them  to  desire  a 
renewal  of  the  slave  system,  per- 
petuates among  them  the  old  feeling 
of  contempt  for  the  Neg^ro.  All 
the  Christianity  in  the  conntrj 
seems  helpless  to  remedy  a  state 
of  things  in  which  the  following 
occurrence  is  possible. 

Professor  C.  H '  Thompson,  D.D., 
of  Straight  University,  a  graduate 
of  a  theological  seminary,  for  several 
years  a  beloved  pastor  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  chosen  moderator  of 
the  Pi-esbytery,  of  which  he  was 
the  only  coloured  member,  when- 
ever his  turn  came,  appointed  to 
examine  candidates  for  licence 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Princeton  Professor, 
k  excluded  from  hotel  accommoda- 
tions in  travelling  to  and  £rom  a 
National  Congregational  Church, 
which  he  was  appointed  to  address, 
because  he  is  a  Negro, 

We  have  before  us  the  American 
Citizen^  a  Negro  newspaper,  pub- 
lished at  Lexington,Kentucky,  dated 
February  27,  1875,  containing  a 
most  touching  Appeal  addressed 
*to  the  American  People,'  by  the 
Bishops  of  the  African  Methodist 
Church,  craving  protection  against 
the  impositions  and'  oppressions 
which  they  and  their  people  suffer. 
«They  open  their  pathetic  Address 
as  follows : 

As  bishops  of  the  oldest  and  most 
numerons  orgaDisation  of  coloured  persons 
in  the  country,  we  beg  permission  to  lay 
the  distress  of  our  people  before  you. 

Never  were  Christian  pastors  doomed  to 
witness  the  despoiling  of  their  flocks  as  we 
hare  been.  Before  freedom,  we  were  the 
hapless  victims  of  wrong,  well  characterised 
by  the  great  Wesley  as  the  *sum  of 
villanies.'  Since  freedom,  while  we  ex- 
pected our  liberty  to  cost  us  much,  yet  did 
we  console  onrselTes  with  the  belief  that 
the  strong  arm  that  had  shivered  the  chains 
which  did  fetter  us  would  secure  protection 
throughout  the  trying  ordeaL  But,  alas, 
we  have  been  doomed  to  miserable  dis- 
appointment. 

Now  as  long  as  the  sad  and 
practical  lessons  suggested  by  the 


above  are  still  impressed  upon  the 
Negro,  as  long  as  the  Christaauity 
he  sees  stands  in  such  strtkiiig 
contrast  to  the  Christianity  of 
Christ,  how  can  the  ^eUiical 
element'  be  prominent  in  his  le- 
ligion?  How  can  he  be  trained 
to  any  sense  of  the  'dignify  of 
human  nature,'  to  any  feeling  of 
human  brotherhood?  How  can 
he  acquire  unshaken  &ith  in  those 
great  truths  about  God  and  man 
which  his  teachers  would  impress 
upon  him  ?  How  can  he  ever  rise 
to  the  recognition  of  a  high  monJ 
ideal  ?  How  can  he  ever  conceive 
a  pure  and  lofty  standard  of  family 
and  social  life?  How  can  his 
general  character  be  strengthened, 
elevated,  expanded,  or  refined  V 

The  advantages  of  the  Negro  in 
the  Western  world,  now  that  he  is 
free,  are  hardly  greater  for  the 
attainment  of  true  manhood  than 
when  he  was  in  bondage.  And  a 
far  more  serious  difficolfy  lies  in 
the  way  of  his  genuine  progress 
than  the  mere  physical  incon- 
veniences which  his  colour  entails, 
and  that  is,  the  impossibility,  in  the 
countries  of  his  exile,  of  a  proper 
individual  or  race  development 
The  Negro  in  Christian  lands,  how- 
ever learned  in  books,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  such  a  thing  as  self- 
education.  His  knowledge,  when 
brought  to  the  test»  often  &ils 
him.  And  why?  Because  he  is 
taught  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  book-training — from  the 
illustrated  primer  to  the  illustrated 
scientific  treatise — not  to  be  him- 
self, but  somebody  else.  We  might 
illustrate  what  we  mean  by  some 
of  the  most  ludicrous  and  painful 
incidents — but  this  is  not  the  place 
to  record  them^-of  the  efibrts  of 
Christian  Negroes  of  intelligence  to 
force  their  outward  appearance  into 
a  resemblance  as  near  as  passible 
to  Europeans.  From  the  lessons 
he  every  day  receives,  the  Negro 
unconsciously  imbibes  the  con- 
viction that    to  be  a  great   man 
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lie  must  be  like  the  white  man.  He 
is  not  bronght  up — however  he  may 
desire  it — ^to  be  the  companion, 
the  equal,  the  comrade  of  the 
Trliite  man,  bat  his  imitator,  his 
ape,  his  parasite.  To  be  him- 
self in  a  country  where  everything 
ridicnles  him  is  to  be  nothing — 
less,  worse  than  nothing.  To  be 
as  like  the  white  man  as  possible — 
to  copy  his  outward  appearance, 
his  peculiarities,  his  manners,  the 
arrangement  of  his  toilet,  this  is 
the  aim  of  the  Christian  Negro — 
this  is  his  aspiration.  The  only 
virtues  which  under  such  circum- 
stances he  develops  are,  of  course, 
the  parasitical  ones.  Every  intel- 
li^nt  Negro,  in  the  lands  of  his 
exile,  must  feel  that  he  walks  upon 
the  face  of  God's  earth  a  physical 
and  moral  incongruity,  and  as 
legitimate  a  subject  of  laughter  as 
Horace's  famous  heterogeneous  pic- 
tare,  the  creation  of  '  a  sick  man's 
dream' : 

Hamano  capiti  eervicem  pictor  equinam 
Jnngere  si  velit,  et  varias  ioducere  plumas 
Undique  collatis  membris,  nt  torpiter  atram 
Desinat  in  piscem  malier  fonnofla  superne. 

Imitation  is  not  discipleship. 
The  Mohammedan  Negro  is  a  much 
better  Mohammedan  than  the 
Christian  Negro  is  a  Christian, 
because  the  Muslim  Negro  as  a 
learner  is  a  disciple,  not  an  imitator. 
A  disciple,  when  freed  from  leading- 
strings,  may  become  a  producer; 
an  imitator  never  rises  above  a 
mere  copyist.  With  the  disciple 
progress  is  from  within;  the 
imitator  grows  by  accretion  from 
without.  The  learning  acquired 
by  a  disciple  gives  him  capacity ; 
that  gained  by  an  imitator  termi- 
nates  in  itself.  The  one  becomes 
a  capable  man ;  the  other  is  a  mere 
sciolist.  This  explains  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Mohammedan 
and  the  Christian  Negro. 

Since  the  proclamation  of  freedom 
in  the  United  States,  however,  the 
effect   of  the  schools  which  have 


been  thrown  open  to  the  Negro  is 
becoming  more  and  more  palpable. 
We  observe  in  the  discussions  in 
American  newspapers  published  by 
Negroes,  an  incipient  moven^ent 
towards  mental  emancipation.  Bat 
the  effect  of  their  educational  train- 
in^  must,  for  some  time  yet,  be 
chiefly  negative  or  preparatory — in 
removing  the  pressure  of  external 
evils,  in  dissipating  the  superstitions 
and  prejudices  of  both  races,  and  so 
opening  a  wider  sphere  for  the  free 
play  and  development  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  nature  of  the  Negro. 
But  as  his  mind  is  strengthened 
and  expanded  by  the  wide  and  in- 
viting prospects  which  continually 
open  before  him,  he  will  feel  the 
need  of  increasing  measures  of 
freedom,  social  and  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  political.  But  by  the 
nature  of  things  he  can  never  enjoy 
this  complete  emancipation  in  the- 
IJnited  States.  YHien  this  period 
arrives,  when  the  Negro  comes  to 
feel  the  need  of  wider  scope  for  the 
full  expansion  of  the  inherent 
energies  of  his  mind,  he  will  seek 
refuge  in  his  Fatherland,  for  en- 
trance into  which  Liberia  is  the 
most  promising  door. 

We  have  followed  with  the 
deepest  interest  a  discussion,  which 
has  been  going  on  recently  in  the 
leading  coloured  journals  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  relative  claims 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant Churches  to  the  respect  and 
allegiance  of  the  Negro.  The  Rev. 
John  M.  Brown,  a  Negro  of  high 
culture  and  a  bishop  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  wrote 
an  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Independent  newspaper,  warning 
the  coloured  people  against  the  ag. 
gressions  upon  their  ranks  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  To  this  article 
Oeorge  T.  Downing,  of  Washington, 
said  to  be  '  a  coloured  gentleman  of 
education,  property,  and  influence 
among  his  people,  and  a  special 
friend  of  the  late  Senator  Sumner,' 
wrote  an  able  and  vigorous  reply. 
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in  which,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
argument,  he  says : 

For  oDe,  I,  as  a  coloured  mac,  would  ask' 
the  Independent  what  there  is  in  the 
Catholic  Church  to  repel  me  from  its  com- 
munion ?  I  would  like  to  ask,  also,  what 
there  is  in  monarchy  more  hideous,  more 
to  be  dreaded,  than  this  cruel  spirit  of 
caste,  which  thus  finds  sympathy  and  pro- 
tection under  a  Protestant  Bepublic?  .  .  . 
The  Protestant  Church  proclaims  the  doc- 
trine of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  then 
tramples  upon  that  which  it  professes  to 
revere.  ...  If  I  were  a  Russian  subject 
to-day,  I  should  enjoy  more  liberty  under 
the  Empire  of  the  Czar  than  I  do  as  a 
coloured  man  in  Republican  America.  I 
should  possess  more  real  equality,  more 
jnstice,  more  protection  for  all  that  consti- 
tutes 'life/  than  I  now  possess  as  an 
American  citizen. 

I  remember  when  my  own  State  slammed 
Xho  door  of  its  schools  in  the  face  of  my 
little  ones  (schools  that  my  taxes  helped  to 
support)  that  the  Catholic  Church  opened 
wide  its  school  doors  to  those  little  ones. 
I  remember  gratefully  that  my  children, 
thus  excluded  from  Protestant  schools, 
partook  freely,  on  terms  of  equality,  of  the 
blessings  of  education  and  kindly  sym- 
pathy thus  extended.  .  .  .  The  Catholic 
Church  has  to-day  in  its  schools  over 
300,000  coloured  children.  It  is  educating 
.  coloured  youth  at  Rome  for  its  missionaiy 
work  in  America  and  Africa.  In  the  West 
Indies,  Central  America,  and  South 
America,  nearly  9,000,000  of  Africans 
acknowledge  its  faith." 

Whatever  may  be  the  ecclesiastical 
connection  of  the  thoughtful  and  cul- 
tivated Protestant  Negro — ^though 
he  may  ex  animo  subscribe  to  the 
tenets  of  the  particular  denomination 
to  which  he  belongs,  as  approaching 
nearest  to  the  teachings  of  God's 
Word,  yet  he  cannot  read  history 
without  feeling  that  the  'Negro  race 
owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  The 
only  Christian  Negroes  who  have 
had  the  power  successfully  to  throw 
off  oppression  and  maintain  their 


position  as  freemen  were  E^omaii 
Catholic  Negroes — the  Haitians; 
and  the  greatestNegro  the  Christian 
world  has  yet  produced  was  a 
Boman  Catholic  —  Toussaint  Lou- 
verture. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  system  of 
modem,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
military  system  of  ancient  Borne, 
there  seems  to  be  a  place  for  all 
races  and  colours : 

Colchus  an  Assyrius,  Thebis  nntntus 
an  Argis. 

At  Bome  the  names  of  Negroes, 
males  and  females,  who  have  been 
distinguished  for  piety  and  good 
works    are  found  in  the  calendar 
under  the  designation  of  'Saints.' 
Protestantism  has  no  Negro  saints. 
Mr.  Ticknor  tells  us  of  a  N^^  at 
Oranada,  in  the  sixteenth  oentuiy, 
who,   brought  as   an  in&nt  from. 
Africa,  rose  by  his  learning  to  be 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
school  attached  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Granada.     He  is  the  same  person 
noticed  by  Cervantes  as  '  el  N^ro 
Juan  Latino,'  in  a  poem  prefixed  to 
Don    Qidxoie.    He  wrote   a  Latin 
poem  in  two  books.    He  was  married 
to  a  ladv  of  Granada,  who  fell  in 
love  wiUi  him,  as  Eloisa  did  with 
Abelard,   while  he    was    teaching 
her ;    and  after  his  death  his  wife 
and  children  erected  a  monument 
to  his  memory  in  the  church  of 
Sta.  Ana,  in  that  city,  inscribing  it 
with  an  epitaph,   in  which  he  is 
styled,  'Filius  Ethiopium,  prolesqne 
nigerrima  patrum,'"  No  such  record 
occurs    in    the  annals  of    Protes- 
tantism.    In  what  Protestant  uni- 
versiiy  would  a  Negro  professor  he 
tolerated  ?     The  most  distinguished 
Negro  produced  by  a  Protestant 
country  of   whom   we  hare  read 
was  Benjamin  Banneker  \  and  the 


*^  Several  adverse  criticisms  have  ap^jeared  from  influential  quarters  upon  Kr. 
Downingfs  position,  but  we  And  him,  in  ois  latest  utterances,  reaffirming  his  rievs  as 
follows :  *  I  am  fullv  persuadied  that  a  general  allij»nce,  on  the  part  of  the  coloaxed  people 
of  America,  with  the  Catholic  Chusreh'  of  America,  would  be  the  moat  speedy  ud 
effective  ageney  to  break  down  American  caste,  based  on  colour.' 

»  TickaoB'a  History  of  Spamth  Idteniun,  vol.  ii.  p.  582.  ^ 
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only  literary  reoognition  he  ever 
received  was  in  an  appredative 
letter  from  Thomaa  Jefferson,  the 
reputed  infidel. 

It  is  said  that  in  all  the  histories 
of  Srazil  the  name  of  Henry  Diaz, 
tlie  diatingnished  Negro  General,  is 
extolled.  The  Portngaese  historian, 
Borros,  says  that  Negroes  are,  in 
his  opinion,  preferable  to  Swiss 
soldiers,  whose  repntationforbraTery 
has  generally  stood  high.  In  1703 
the  blacks  took  arms  for  the  defence 
of  Gnadalonpe,  and  were  more 
useful  ihan  all  the  rest  of  the 
French  troops.  At  the  same  time 
they  bravely  defended  Martinique 
against  the  English.  When  and 
where  has^  there  ever  been  a  Negro 
general  in  a  Protestant  army  ?  If 
it  is  asked  why  Protestant  Negro 
soldiers  are  not  eqnally  ef&cient — 
why  the  West  India  troops  did  not 
disting^sh  themselves  in  the  recent 
Ashantee  war — we  have  no  other 
reply  than  the  query  of  the  poet : 

Quia  enim  virtutem  amplectitur  ipsam 
Praemia  si  tollas  ? 

The  Negro,  under  Protestant 
rale,  is  kept  in  a  state  of  such 
tutelage  and  irresponsibility  as  can 
scarcely  fail  to  make  him  constantly 
dependent,  and  useless  whenever, 
throwm  upon  himself^  he  has  to 
xneet  an  emergency. 

The  Deputy  for  the  colony  of  Mar- 
tiniqne.in  the  French  National  As- 
senibly  in  1872  wasM.  Pory-Papy,  a 
Ne^ro.  The  idea  of  representing 
the  British  colonies  in  the  House  <$ 
Ck>nimons  is  often  discussed.  If  it 
shonlcL  ever  be  realised,  would  the 
people,  of  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes  be 
as  libexal  and  enlightened  as  those 
of  M&rtiniqueF  For  the  present, 
we  femrnot. 

We  saw  published  some  years 
a^o  the  *  Bill  of  Sale  of  an  American 
Clerf^yxnan.'    This  clergyman  was 


a  Negpro,  who  on  account  of  his 
learning  had  received  from  a 
Gferman  university  the  degree  of 
D.D.  He  was  a  minister  of  one  of 
the  leading  Protestant  denomina- 
tions in  the  United  States ;  but  he 
was  a  'chattel' — a  fugitive  from 
slavery.  South  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  he  would  have  had 
neither  name  nor  character.  His 
Gbrman  diploma  would  have  been 
no  more  than  so  much  waste  paper. 
His  liberty  had  to  be  paid  for  in 
gold  before  he  could  become  a  man. 
We  question  whether  such  a  thing 
has  ever  occurred,  or  could  ever 
occur,  under  the  administration  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. ^^ 

The  American  nation,  by  the 
force  of  its  peculiar  circumstances 
and  the  genius  of  its  poUtical  in- 
stitutions,  and,  perhaps,  also  from 
its  composite  character,  is  far  more 
advanced  in  its  dealing  with  the 
Negro  than  the  mother  countiy .  In 
Church  and  State  laws  are  being 
passed  giving  him  larger  measures 
of  freedom. 

The  American  Episcopal  Church 
has  recently  consecrated  a  pure 
Negro  as  Bishop  of  Haiti.  A 
curious  but  significant  circum- 
stance occurred  in  the  Episcopal 
Convention  held  in  New  York  in 
October  1874,  at  which  it  was  de- 
cided to  consecrate  this  Negro 
Bishop.  The  only  Episcopal  voice 
raised  during  the  discussion  of  the 
subject,  in  a  tone  at  all  dissentient, 
was  that  of  Dr.  Courtenay,  the 
English  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  who,  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  among 
other  things  said : 

We  hare  not»  m  yet,  in  Jamaica,  one 
priest  of  purely  African  race.  ...  At  the 
present  moment  no  N^gro  in  Holy  Orders 
could  command  that  respect  in  Jamaica 
which  a  white  priest  conid  command. 
Whether  this  condition  of  affiiirs  in  Jamaica 
is  to  control  the  position  in  Hayti  is  another 
question,^ 


1*  The  documents  connected  with  the  sale  and  manumission  of  Kev.  J.  W:  C.  Fen* 
nington,  DJ).,  are  published  in  an  appendix  to  Theodore  Parkez^s  AddiHondt  Speiches, 
Toi-  xi; 

i«Tlie  Church  Jowmal,  New  York,  Oct.  29,  t$7^ 
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Now,  the  question  that  must  arise 
is:  Why  is  it  that,  afiber  two 
hundred  years'  residence  in  Chris- 
tian Jamaica,  and  after  forty  years 
of  fireedom,  the  Negro  population, 
BO  largely  outnumbering  the  whites, 
have  not  been  able  to  produce  one 
priest  ?  Why  is  it  that,  *  at  the 
present  moment  no  Negro  in  Holy 
Orders  could  command  that  respect 
in  Jamaica  which  a  white  priest 
could  command'  P  Is  this  a  credit- 
able state  of  things,  after  so  many 
years  of  Christianising  effort?  Is 
not  this  state  of  things  owing  to 
that  peculiar  defect  in  the  ma- 
chinery and  administration  of  the 
Anglican  Church  noticed  by  Lord 
Macaulay  in  his  review  of  Banke's 
History  of  the  PopeSj  and  which  he 
says  gives  her  less  elasticity  and 
less  assimilating  power  than  lier 
Boman  ancestor  ? 

An  able  writer  on  Jamaica,  in 
the  Qwirteriy  Review  for  July  1875, 
reveals  the  cause  of  the  backward- 
ness of  the  Negro  in  that  island — it 
lies  in  the  strong  Anglo- Saxon  pre- 
judice against  his  elevation.  Though 
the  Reviewer  writes  with  a  degree 
of  candour,  sobriety,  and  generosity 
which  it  is  refreshing  to  see  in  these 
days  of  sensationalism,  yet  he  could 
not  repress  his  instinctive  Saxon 
aversion  to  the  full  manhood  and 
equality,  intellectual  and  social,  of  the 
Negro.  He  says  (p.  72)  with  remark- 
able nawetSf  as  if  he  were  writing  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
or  in  defence  of  the  Assiento  Con- 
tract :  ^  The  cane-field,  the  planta- 
tion, the  provision  ground,  and  the 
pastnre-land,  not  (even)  the  work- 
shop or  the  engine-room,  are  the 
African's  heritage.' 

On  page  44  the  writer  had  re- 
marked with  justice  that  'the 
Negroes  have  given  unmistakable 
evidence  of  a  notable  and  constantly 
increasing  amelioration  in  every 
respect,  moral  and  intellectual,  no 
less  than  physical.' 

Now,  we  ask,  if  the  Negro  is 
*  constantly  *  improving   in    those 


respects,  why  rdegate  him  to  the 
*  cane-field'  ?  *  Why  wish  to  confine 
him  to  menial  occupations  if  he  has 
the  ability  to  perform  higher  work  ? 
Is  his  colour  to  be  the  excuse  for 
always  keeping  him  in  a  state  ci 
degradation  ?  If  such  be  the  caae-- 
if  such  is  the  teaching  which  is 
sought  to  be  impressed  by  able  Be* 
viewersandby  Colonial  Bidiope  upon 
the  British  public  at  home  and  in 
Jamaica — ^then  two  hundred  yean 
more  will  roll  round  and  ihe  Bishop 
Courtenay  of  that  day  will  have 
again  to  announce  that  'there  is 
not,  as  yet^  one  priest  of  pnnely 
African  race  in  Jamaica.' 

But  does  it  not  occur  to  the 
learned  Beviewer  that  tiw  destiny 
of  man,  though  he  be  a  Negro,  may 
include  higher  spheres  of  labour 
than  the  'cane-field'  and  h^ho* 
purposes  than  to  produce  sngars, 
raise  potatoes,  andrear  stock  ?  And 
may  it  not  be  worth  while  to  con- 
sider, if  only  briefly,  whether  the 
Negro  may  not  lend  something  to 
the  intellectual  as  well  as  moral 
resources  of  an  island  where,  for 
generations,  he  has  been  confined 
to  the  labour  of  the  beasts  tittt 
perish  P 

This  leads  us  to  call  attention  to 
another  remarkable  £act  which  faaa 
stmck  us  in  our  researches — ^via. 
that  the  defenders  of  the  Negro 
during  the  days  of  his  bondi^ 
and  the  advocates  of  his  foil  man- 
hood and  equality  now  that  he  is 
free,  are,  as  a  rule,  found  amon^ 
those  who  are  not  regarded  as 
orthodox  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Not  the  Evangelical  churches  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  IJnitanazi 
have  furnished  the  ablest  and  most 
prominent  defenders  of  the  slave. 
The  Channings,  Theodore  Parkers^ 
Chirrisons,  Wendell  PhillipBe8,Emer« 
sons,  LongfeUows,  have  prescheii 
the  most  celebrated  sermons,  wiitteu 
the  most  brilliant  essays,  delivered 
the  most  stirring  lectures,  and  com- 
posed the  most  touching  poems  on 
behalf    of  the    (^pres^  Negro. 
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American  EyangelicaJism  cannot 
show  BQch  an  array  of  first-class 
literature  in  hia  favour. 

In  England,  not  the  Eddnhurgh, 
at  least  since  the  days  of  Jeffrey, 
Brongliam  and  Macaulay ;  not  the . 
Quarterly^  hut  the  Wesiminster  Be- 
vieWf  has  heen  the  constant  and  un- 
oompromisingdefender  of  the  Negro. 
It  has  never  joined  in  the  general 
merriment  of  Christian  civilisation 
at  his  expense.  When  certain  por- 
tions of  the  literary  world  were 
in  a  huzz  of  gleeful  amusement 
at  the  attaclu  made  by  Mr. 
Garlyle  on  the  Negro,  in  1849,**  the 
Wesiminster  Review  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  roar  of  laughter,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  administered  the 
following  timely  and  touching  re- 
buke: 

For  the  first  time  in  the  sad  histoiy  of 
his  race,  the  good  name  of  the  Negro,  his 
eharaeter  as  a  man,  had  become  of  valne  to 
him — lor  the  '  chattel '  has  neither  name 
DOT  character.  Was  it  generous,  then,  of 
the  greatest  master  of  sarcasm  of  his  age 
— of  the  first  portrait  painter  of  any  ace — 
to  welcome  into  ciyilisation  this  its  long 
excluded  guest  with  nicknames  and  carica- 
tures ?  to  brand  him  with  the  opprobrium 
of  idleness,  to  gire  him  a  bad  character  as 
a  servant  because  his  master  was  wanting 
in  the  &culty  of  mastership — was  wanting 
in  wiadom  and  justice — was  himself  want- 
ing in  industiy,  in  the  energy  needed  to 
work  oat  the  difficulties  ana  supply  the 
demands  of  his  changed  posiion?  ** 

Who  would  say  that  this  able 
Beview  is  not  entitled  to  bear  on 
its  title-page  that  noble  sentiment 
of  Gh)ethe — ^^  Wahrheitsliebe  zeigt 
sich  darin,  dass  man  iiberall  das 
Gknte  zu  finden  und  zu  schatzen 
weisB '  (Love  of  truth  shows  itself 
in  this,  that  one  always  knows  how 
to  find  and  cherish  that  which 
is  good) — which  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
from  his  peculiar  temperament, 
perhaps,  does  not  as  a  rule  ex- 
emplify in  his  dealings  with  foreign 
races — a  defect  which  unfits  him  in 


a  great  degree  as  an  instrument  in 
the  work  of  reconstructing  fallen 
humaniiy  in  distant  lands  P 

On  the  other  hand,  professors 
of  orthodox  Christianity  do  not 
hesitate  occasionally  to  indulge  in  a 
chuckle  at  the  expense  of '  Qiuishee.' 

Lord  Macaulay  has  noticed  this 
divorce  between  precept  and  practice 
— however  it  is  to  be  accounted  for 
— in  professing  Christians,  as  con- 
trasted  with  the  proceedings  of 
men  who  paraded  their  dislike  and 
opposition  to  the  Christian  fitith. 
Speaking  of  the  sect  of  philosophers 
which  arose  in  Paris  in  the  last 
centuiy,  Lord  Macaulay  says ; 

While  they  assailed  Christianity  with  a 
rancour  and  unfiiimess  disgracefQl  to  men 
who  called  themselyes  philosophers,  they 
yet  had,  in  far  greater  measure  than  their 
opponents,  that  charity  towards  men  of  all 
claiBses  and  races  which  Christianity  enjoins. 
Beligious  persecution,  judicial  torture,  arbi- 
trary imprisonment,  the  unnecessanr  multi- 
plication of  capital  punishments,  ^e  delay 
and  chicaneiy  of  tribunals,  the  exactions 
of  f&rmers  of  the  revenue,  slavery,  the 
slave  trade,  were  the  constant  subjects  of 
their  lively  satire  and  eloquent  disquisi- 
tions. .  .  .  The  ethical  and  dogmatical 
parts  of  the  Gospel  were  unhappily  turned 
against  each  other.  On  one  side  was  a 
church  boasting  of  the  purity  of  a  doctrine 
derived  from  tke  Apostles,  but  disgraced 
by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  by 
the  murder  of  the  best  of  kings,  by  the 
war  of  Cevennes,  by  the  destruction  of 
Port  Boyal.  On  the  other  side  woa  a  sect 
laughing  at  the  Scriptures,  shooting  out  the 
tongue  at  the  sacrament,  but  ready  to 
encounter  principalities  and  powers  in  the 
cause  of  justice,  mercy,  and  toleration.*' 

Such  are  the  curious  facts  which 
history  unfolds.  And  what  do  they 
teach?  Only  that  the  best  and 
holiest  of  men  are  not  infallible — 
not  perfect — only  what  the  Apostle 
Paul  announced  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago — 'We  hare  this  treasure 
in  earthen  vessels  that  the  excellency 
of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and 
not  of  us.' 

Nevertheless,  because  the  'trea- 


M  « Oeeuional  Discourse  on  the  Nigger  Question/  FVa»n's  Magazine,  December  1849. 

^  WutmmsUr  Rmew,  April  i8;3. 

"  Kmem  of  Banke's  Biit&ry  of  tie  Popee, 
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sure'  does  exist,  notwithstanding 
the  base  and  hnmble  material  of  the 
'  vessel,'  the  Negro  noe  is  largely 
indebted  to  instruments  who,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  have  been  the 
means  of  conveying  to  thousands  of 
Africans  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
Ood.  The  annals  of  orthodox 
Chrisiianity  are  graced  with  in- 
numerable names  of  champions  of 
the  Negro.  The  names  and  bril- 
liant efforts  of  the  Wilberforces^ 
Buxtons,  Venns,  Gumeys,  in  Eng- 
land; of  the  Beechers,  Cheevers, 
Finneys,  Whittiers,  Stowes,  in 
America,  can  never  be  forgotten. 
And  if  they  could  have  infused  into 
their  adherents  and  followers  the 
lofty  philanthropic  spirit  which 
actuated  them — ^if  they  could  have 
imparted  more  of  their  elevated  and 
generous  enthusiasm — ^the  condition 
of  the  Christian  Negro  would  be  far 
different  from  what  it  now  is.  But^ 
notwithstanding  all  disadvantages, 
the  in€uences  of  direct  Chrisfian 
doctrine  were  silently  infiltrating 
themselves  into  the  Negro  minds ; 
and  though,  in  their  suffering, 
comparisons  at  times  glanced 
through  their  minds ;  though  they 
could  not  help  often  making  con- 
trasts which  were  not  always 
favourable  to  their  own  Church; 
still  they  imderstood  that  the  con- 
duct pursued  by  their  teachers 
towards  them  was  not  only  not 
dictated  by  the  religion  they  pro- 
fessedf  but  was  in  opposition  to  its 
teachings ;  hence  the  singular  fact 
is  patent,  that,  wherever  Negroes 
exist  in  large  numbers,  in  Protestant 
countries,  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,    members    of    the    orthodox 


denominations.  The  only  eccle- 
siastical organisation  developed 
among  the  Negroes  in  the  United 
States,  which  nearly  copes  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  aggressive 
power  with  the  most  £ebVonred 
religious  sects  of  ike  land,  is  the 
Africa/thMethodisiEpiscopid  ChurchM 
And  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
form  of  Christianity  which  will  be 
introduced  into  Africa  by  Christian 
Negroes  from  abroad  will  be  Pro- 
testantism of  the  orthodox  stamp. 

Whatever,  then,  the  shortcomings 
of  our  teachers,  they  have  been  the 
instruments  of  introdudng  laige 
numbers  of  us  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Gbd.  The  lessons  they  have  taught 
us,  from  its  uplifting  effect  upon 
thousands  of  the  race,  we  have 
no  doubt  contain  the  elements  of 
imperishable  truth,  and  make  their 
appeal  to  some  deep  and  inex- 
tinguishable consciousness  of  the 
soul.  While,  therefore^  we  re- 
cognise defects — a  discrepancy  at 
times  on  their  part  between  precept 
and  practice — we  cannot  withhold 
from  them  the  tribute  of  our 
respect  and  gratitude.  In  no  case 
would  we  apply  the  harsh  sentence 
of  the  great  Italian  poet  towards 
his  teacher,  but  we  may  address  to 
them  these  magnificent  and  touch- 
ing  words  of  that  great  master  of 
song: 

Oh&  in  la  mente  m'  h  fitta,  ed  or  m*  8oca<m 
La  caia  e  btiona  imBgiae  paterna 

Di  Toi,  quando    .... 
W  insegnavate  come  1'  nom  s*  etema : 
E  quant'  io  V  abbo  in  grado,  meotn  io  tito 
Oonvien  che  nella  mia  lingna  id  acema.** 

Edward  W.  Bltdbs. 


"  See  Tanner's  Apdogyfw  African  Methodism  in  the  United  8tate$. 

^*Jnfemo  XV.  « In  my  memory  ie  fixed,  and  now  goes  to  my  hoact,  'the  dear,  kind, 
paternal) inuure  of  toil  when  tou  taufirht  me  how  man  raay.beoomaimmaiCaL  Ani 
while  I  live  i 


I)  image  of  yon,  when  you  taught  me  how  man  raay.beoomaimmaiCaL 
live  it  beoomes  my  tongue  to  show  what  gratitude  I  have  for  it' 
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fllHE  G^ermans  are  yery  often  called 
I  by  foreigners  a  nation  of  think- 
ers, and,,  no  doubt,  the j  deserre  in 
many  resnpects  that  flattering  appel- 
lation. Germany  has  certainly  pro- 
duced some  of  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers the  world  has  seen,  and  the 
Germans  hare  also  done  good  service 
to  science  in  all  its  various  branches. 
Tbe  philosophical  spirit^  inherent 
in  the  G^erman  mind  has  caused  not 
only  a  revolution  in  the  world  of 
letters,  but  has  also  for  the  last 
fifty  years  roused  the,  as  to  po- 
litics, rather  apathetic  people  to 
assert  their  poHtical  rights.  The 
canse  of  the  rise  of  Germany 
ankong  the  nations  of  the  world 
has  to  be  looked  for  in  the  school- 
master; education  having  been 
on  the  whole  always  excellent. 
The  number  of  lower  and  middle 
class  schools  all  over  the  Fatherland 
is,  perhaps,  the  largest  compared  to 
ihoae  of  other  European  countries  ; 
they  are  also  of  acknowledged  ex- 
cellence, and  the  Universities  take 
a  high  rank  among  the  academical 
M^ools  of  the  world. 

Having  convinced  himself  of  the  * 
correetness  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, a  foreigpier  cannot  but  admit 
that  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to 
find  more  really  well  educated  people 
in  any  other  country.  As  a  natural 
consequence  literary  works  are  pro- 
duced on  a  large  scale,  the  number 
of  persons  able  to  write  such  works 
being  very  large. 

A  German,  travelling  in  Italy, 
^was  asked  by  a  native  of  that 
country:  What  kind  of  book  have 
you  vmtten  ?r— the  questioner  being 
0videntty  under  the  impression  that 
every  Gezmau  writes  a  book  as  a 
xsatter  of  course.  Ridiculous  as  the 
ziotion  appears,  there  is  some  sort  of 


foundation  for  it.  The  number  of  dif- 
ferent works  published  in  Germany 
is  really  enormous ;  I  think,  larger 
than  in  France  and  even  than  in 
England,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
countries.  The  intelligent  foreigner 
will  remark  this,  and  observe  that, 
considering  the  above-mentioned 
fact,  it  would  appear  strange  that 
people  in  good  circumstances  pos- 
sess, as  a  rule,  so  few  books  which 
are  not  absolutely  needed,  as  school- 
books,  &o.  What  becomes  of  all 
the  many  books  that  are  printed  ? 
he  will  ask.  The  answer  is  easy 
enough.  In  spite  of  there  being 
the  largest  number  of  works  pub- 
lished in  Germany,  the  number  of 
copies  &lls  certainly  a  great  deid 
below  those  usually  printed  in  some 
other  countries,  say  England.  Ger- 
man editions  are  very  small;  and 
the  reason  of  this  must  be  sought 
&r  in  the  unwillingness  of  the  Ger- 
man public  to  buy  books,  and  espe- 
cially books  that  are  not  needed  for 
practical  purposes. 

To  illustrate  this  fact  we  will  take 
that  large  branch  of  literature: 
Works  of  Fiction.  We  have  at 
the  outset  to  ntate  that  people  in 
Germany,  although  they  are  called 
dreamers  and  sentimentalists,  do 
not  read  so  many  of  these  pro- 
ductions of  fancy  as  foreigners  ge- 
nerally suppose.  The  causes  of 
this  indifference  to  novels  and  ro- 
mances are  manifold.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  an  idea  entertained 
by  many  worthy  elderly  people  that 
the  perusal  of  such  'sentimental 
stuff'  will  do  harm  to  girls  and 
youths ;  a  notion  that  may  be  justi- 
fied now  and  then,  but  which  most 
certainly  ought  not  to  take  effect  in 
a  general  prohibition  of  books  of 
fiction.     Secondly  is  to  be  consi- 
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dered  the  great  dislike  of  too  many 
worthy  people  to  read  anything  that 
will  not  answer  a  nseml  purpose. 
And  last,  bat  not  least,  the  manner 
of  living  in  Germany  most  be  taken 
into  account,  as  home  life  there 
is  a  very  different  thing  to  what  it 
is  in  England.  A  German's  house 
is  not  by  any  means  his  castle — he 
sharing  the  same  often  with  three, 
four,  or  mere  families  that  are  more 
or  less  unfriendly  disposed  towards 
him.  The  space  at  his  command 
being  less  than  he  needs,  he  is  in- 
duced by  these  circumstances  to 
spend  a  great  part  of  his  life  out  of 
his  dwelling,  which  style  of  living 
is  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent 
in  the  south.  All  over  (Germany 
the  small  tradesman  wiU  very  seldom 
look  at  a  book,  for  business  with  all 
its  petty  cares  absorbing  all  his  at- 
tention, he  has  no  time  for  such 
things,  whilst  in  his  spare  hours  he 
leaves  his  house  for  the  public- 
house,  which,  being  vastly  superior 
to  the  English  public-houses  as  to 
comfort,  and,  consequently,  more 
attractive,  is  his  dally  resort  for 
three  or  four  hours  or  more.  Here 
he  finds  the  company  that  suits  him 
best,  the  local  paper  which  provides 
him  with  sufficient  matter  for  dis- 
cussion on  all  topics  within  his 
mind's  range,  and  if  he  is  inclined 
to  reading  tales  of  fiction,  he  will 
find  in  the  *  Feuilleton  *  of  the 
same  a  story  that  will  satisfy  his 
demand  in  this  respect.  His  wife  and 
daughters  may  also  take  in  one  of  the 
cheap  illustrated  periodicals,  of  which 
more  anon.  The  mechanic  and  the 
whole  class  of  superior  working 
men  are  comparatively  great  and 
eager  readers  of  helles  lettres  and 
very  often  buyers  of  books  useful 
to  them  in  their  calling.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  middle  classes 
are  very  fair  readers;  but  here  the 
ladies  predominate,  of  course,  which 
also  may  be  said  of  the  German 
'upper  ten.'  The  ladies  of  all 
classes  are  the  best  patrons  of 
works  of  fiction,  although  even  they 


read  less  than  foreigners  would 
expect  from  the  conntrywomen 
of  Bichter,  Wieland,  Schiller,  Gdthe^ 
Tieck,  ^.  There  are  thousands  of 
well-to-do  German  families  that  d(^ 
not  possess  the  works  of  their 
greatest  poets.  Do  not  believe  that 
this  state  of  affairs  results  from 
coldness  to  poetry ;  by  no  means ;  it 
is  to  be  attributed  to  a  far  more^ 
simple  motive,— disinclination  to 
spend  money. 

I  think  I  have  said  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  love  for  reading  works 
of  fiction  and  poetry  is,  on  the  whole, 
by  no  means  excessive  in  Germany ; 
but  if  people  were  fifty  times  fonder 
of  this  branch  of  literature  there 
would  not  be  a  larger  consumption 
of  printed  matter ;  for  even  in  such 
a  case  only  a  few  people  would  hvy 
such  books,  whilst  the  majority  would 
goon  relying  on  the  circulating  libra* 
ries.  This  institution  is  the  rode  on 
which  the  German  publisher  has  to* 
build  his  enterprise.  In  particular, 
a  publisher  of  works  of  fiction  and 
poetry  has  mainly  to  rely  on  tbe- 
good  libraries. 

Even  a  very  good  author's  wrak 
will  not  sell  much  among  the  pubHc, 
so  that  the  productions  of  Hack- 
lander,  Heyse,  Freitag,  Spielhagen, 
and  Gutzkow — without  doubt  the 
most  celebrated  and  popular  novel 
writers  in  Germany — ^will  chiefly 
have  to  depend  on  the  libraries;  and 
it  is  a  fiust  that  German  publishers 
have  lost  money  on  the  works  of  the 
first  writers  of  romance.  A  success 
like  Dickens's,  Thackeray's,  or  Bui- 
wer's,  in  a  monetary  point  of  view, 
would  be  simply  impossible  in  Ckr- 
many ;  there  is  also  very  litde  pro* 
babiKty  of  a  man  of  letters  makiug^ 
even  a  modest  fortune.  The  highest 
amount  that  will  be  paid  for  a  writer 
of  high  standing  wQl  be  150I.  per 
volume,  but  such  cases  are  so  rare 
that  they  do  not  count.  If  a  clever 
young  author  gete  30Z.  for  a  volume 
he  will  be  very  fortunate:  in  the 
general  run  he  will  get  much  less. 

At  the  best,  the  edition  of  an 
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author's  first  work  will  be  small — 
say  500  copies,  of  wbicb,  perhaps, 
not  more  than  300 — ^if  so  many — 
will  be  sold.  What  remuneration 
the  author  under  these  circum- 
stances can  receive  will  be  easily 
jessed.  On  the  whole  the  pub- 
lishers are  therefore  not  to  be 
i>lamed.  Their  risk  is  never  insig- 
nificant on  their  undertaking  to  in- 
troduce a  new  name  to  the  public. 

As  the  sale  is  so  small  they  have 
to  fix  a  high  price — at  least  high  ac- 
•cording  to  German  notions — for  the 
work,  i.e.  from  three  shillings  to  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  a  volume. 

'  Why  not  sell  cheaper  and  make 
a  larger  edition  ?'  one  may  ask. 

Because  a  cheaper  price  would  not 
make  much  difference  in  the  sale; 
only  a  few  copies  more  would  be 
bought  by  the  public.  The  fault 
lies,  as  will  be  seen,  with  the  well- 
-to-do  people,  with  their  great  anxiety 
to  spend  no  money  on  'unneces-' 
4saries.' 

How  &r  this  parsimony  goes 
with  some  people  the  following  fact 
will  illustrate  :  A  rich  man  wished 
to  show  his  appreciation  of  a  great 
friend  of  his,  a  celebrated  German 
poet,  and  to  carry  oat  this  intention 
he  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honour. 
There  were,  of  course,  a  great  many 
people,  all  admirers  of  Mr.  N.  Din- 
ner  being  over,  some  gaests  of  a 
poetical  turn  of  mind  begged  Mr. 
N.  in  glowing  terms  to  read  some 
of  his  poems.  After  some  customary 
protesting  he  yields.  While  the 
poetical  guests  are  haranguing  Mr. 
N.,  their  host  is  observed  to  show 
great  uneasiness,  the  cause  of  which 
becomes  apparent  when  Mr.  N.'s 
poems  are  called  for.  Alas !  the  rich 
znan  has  not  got  a  copy  of  his  dear 
friend's  works.  Gi'eat  consternation 
among  the  company  and  much  se- 
cret laughter.  However,  the  host  is 
equal  to  the  trying  occasion.  He 
sends  his  servant  out  to  get  the 
book.  But  where  do  you  think  he 
has  sent  the  manp  Not  to  the 
bookaeUer,  but  to  the  circulating 


library!  Fancy  the  poor  author's 
feelings  on  taking  the  dingy,  smeary 
volume  in  hand ! 

It  ought  to  be  said  that  a  Ger- 
man does  not  think  such  conduct 
shabby,  as  he  is  accustomed  to  this 
kind  of  thrift ;  for  does  not  every- 
body, both  the  princess  and  the 
seamstress,  get  their  *  Lectiire '  from 
the  shelves  of  the  circulating  library  ? 

Having  said  thus  much  about 
the  non-purchasers  of  books,  let  me 
make  a  few  remarks  about  German 
illustrated  periodicals.  The  patrons 
of  them  belong  to  all  classes,  as  for 
every  taste  something  is  gathered. 
The  leading  periodicals  of  this  kind 
are,  beyond  a  doubt,  those  published 
by  the  firm  of  Edward  Hallberger, 
in  Stuttgart.  First  and  foremost 
comes  Ueher  Land  und  Meet  (Over 
Land  and  Sea),  conducted  by  F.  W. 
Hacklander,a  writer  who  very  often, 
and  not  unjustly,  is  called  the  Ger- 
man '  Boz.'  The  leading  novel 
writers  and  essayists  of  the  Father- 
land, as  well  as  the  best  masters 
of  the  brush,  are  contributors  to 
this  journal. 

Then  follows  Die  lUuairirte  Welt 
(The  Illustrated  World),  a  very 
good  paper,  little  inferior  to  the 
first  mentioned.  These  periodicals 
are  published  in  large  numbers, 
Ueher  Land  und  Meet  having  a  cir- 
culation  of  150,000  copies,  an  enor- 
mous number  for  Germany.  Its 
circulation  is  only  surpassed  by 
the  well-known  Gartenlaube  (*  Gar- 
den-Bower'). This  journal,  ex- 
cellently conducted  by  Mr.  £.  KeO, 
the  proprietor  and  editor,  is  issued 
weekly  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
300,000  copies.  The  influence  it 
wields  is  enormous.  Most  families 
in  good  circumstances  take  it  in — 
all  confectioners,  restaurants,  caf^s, 
and  clubs  keep  it ;  so  that  I  do  not 
say  too  much  when  I  assume  the 
number  of  its  readers  to  be  at  least 
five  millions.  The  secret  of  this 
unparalleled  success  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  liberal  ideas  propounded 
in  the  journal,  and   the  style  of 
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noyels  that  are  brought  ont  in  it. 
Usoally  written  by  clever  women 
they  apply  themselves  mostly  to  the 
feelings,  with  a  charm  that  a  male 
author  is  unable  to  emulate.  But, 
whatever  notions  may  be  enter- 
tained of  their  inherent  merit,  they 
doubtless  do  a  great  deal  of  good, 
being  highly  interesting,  and  venti- 
lating  very  often  some  im|)ortant 
question  of  the  day  that  other 
journals  may  fight  shy  of.  The 
QartenLomhe  is  the  Fsonily  Paper 
of  Glermauy. 

Pursuing  a  similar  tendency,  but 
.with  far  less  ability  and  luck,  is 
the  Daheim^  with  rather  a  small 
circulation.  Then  I  have  to  men- 
tion Westermann's  Monats  Heftey  a 
journal  that  is  only  popular  among 
its  comparatively  small  number  of 
adherents.  H.  Schoenlein's  HUu- 
trated  Jowmdis  are  of  little  impor- 
tance, patronised  by  the  lower 
middle  classes  and  the  lower  classes,  < 
containing,  for  the  most  part, 
literary  and  pictorial  matter  of  an 
inferior  kind. 


All  these  illustrated  periodicals 
are  issued  at  a  very  low  price. 
TJeber  Land  wnd  Meer^  of  the  ease 
and  bulk  of  the  lUustrtxted  London 
News,  costs  three  shillings  for  13 
numbers,  the  Oartenlwube  niiMBteea 
pence,  and  the  others  are  eqtalfy 
cheap;  but,  notwithstanding  ilte 
easy  acquirement  of  such  good 
readable  matter,  many  peraonfi  in 
good  circumstances  prefer  even  here 
subscribing  to  a  libraty  or  reading 
circle  to  purchasing  the  jouinaJs. 

The  disinclination  of  Uie  German 
public  to  invest  money  in  literaiy 
productions  has  the  consequence 
that  their  best  literaiy  men  genenlly 
die  in  straitened  circumstances,  if 
not  in  actual  poverty  ;  and  tbaAi  the 
literary  career  seldom  yields  more 
than  a  very  modest  competence^ 
rarely  ensuring  the  man  of  letters, 
who  has  been  working  all  his  life 
for  the  mental  improvement  and 
entertainment  of  the  public,  against 
that  terrible  enemy  to  all  maTikind, 
and  especially  fearful  to  old  age- 
poverty. 

Albert  Stdtos. 
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THE    AGBIOULTURAL   CHILDREN'S   ACT. 


BY  the  almost  nnanimoas  test!- 
rnony  of  those  acquainted  with 
the  matter,  the  Agricaltaral  Chil- 
dren's  Act  is  reported  to  have  oon* 
spicaooaly  fedled  in  its  operation. 
Snch  a  result  was  fix>m  the  first 
very  freely  anticipated.  When  an 
Act  of  Parliament  is  distinguished 
by  possessing  the  mayimum  of  lati- 
tude in  interpretation  with  the 
minimum  of  efi&ciency  in  adminis- 
tration, it  is  not  difficult  to  predict 
the  issue.  It  is  still  less  so  when 
to  these  elements  of  inherent  weak- 
ness is  to  be  added  the  circum- 
stance of  its  breaking  entirely  new 
ground  and  encroaching  upon  in- 
terests  long  held  sacred.  Its  im- 
potence, already  pretty  well  assured, 
may  then  be  held  to  be  quite  secured. 
So  palpable  a  breakdown,  so  easily 
foreseen,  is  even  calculated  to 
awaken  a  suspicion  of  the  fiulure 
being  in  part  designed;  of  the 
movement,  such  as  it  was,  being  in 
reality  in  the  nature  of  a  diversion, 
intended  only  to  keep  the  enemy  in 
play  while  a  more  formidable  attack 
upon  him  was  being  meditated. 

Whether  this  be  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  present  deadlock,  the 
promoters  of  the  measure,  with  Mr. 
Clare  Bead  at  their  head,  know 
best,  and  upon  that  point  will  pro- 
bably keep  their  own  counsel.  If  it 
were  so,  the  manoeuvre  would  be 
very  fax  from  being  indefensible. 
It  18  a  perfectly  legitimate  artific6 
of  the  statesman,  as  of  the  soldier, 
to  strive  after  lus  ends  in  a  cir- 
cuitous rather  than  a  direct  fiuhion, 
and  the  highest  qualities  of  general- 
ship are  £splayed  in  such  enter- 
prises. It  is  easily  conceivable  that 
the  promoters  of  this  measure  saw 
little  chance  of  gaining  the  very 
honourable  end  that  they  had  in 
Tiew — namely,  the  elevation  of  the 
agricoltural  class— directly  and  im- 


mediately, ood  that  this  feint  was 
planned  and  put  into  execution 
principally  wi^  a  view  to  arouse 
popular  interest  in  the  cause.  A 
seeming  precedent  was  fisbvourable 
to  their  endeavour,  and  was  dex« 
terously  availed  of  as  a  plea.  For 
forty  years  and  more  the  country 
had  been  legislating  for  manufac- 
turing, in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
now  proposed  for  agricultural,  in- 
dustry, and  the  results  had  been 
eminently  successful.  What  more 
natural  than  to  expect  similar  results 
from  a  similar  action  in  this  new 
direction;  what  more  deserving  of 
all  commendation  than  the  endea- 
vour practically  to  obtain  them? 
Upon  what  theoiy  of  justice,  ex* 
pedience,  or  humanity,  should  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  be  left  ignorant 
and  unprotected,  while  the  well- 
being  of  the  operatives  and  artificera 
throughout  the  country  was  so  care- 
fully considered  ?  We  do  not  pro- 
fess to  say  that  this  was  actually 
the  train  of  reasoning  which  swayed 
the  authors  of  the  Agricultund 
Children's  Act  in  framing  so  sin- 
gularly incomplete  a  measure,  but 
only  that  their  conduct  would  be 
botii  comprehensible  and  defensible 
if  it  were.  What  is  more  to  our 
purpose  is  to  draw  attention  to  a 
weak  link  in  the  chain  of  argu- 
ment which  leads  up  to  the  climax, 
however  desirable  in  itself,  by  a 
supposed  analogy  with  preceding 
labour-regulating  laws.  Now,  when 
popular  interest  in  the  agricultural 
class  is  at  leng^  effectually 
aroused;  when  that  class  has  even 
itself  found  a  voice,  and  more  than 
one  mouthpiece,  ably  to  expound 
its  cause;  when  the  epoch  has  pro- 
bably arrived  from  which  it  is  to 
date  a  new  de  velopi?ient  of  progress 
and  a  new  influence  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  now  is  the  time  to 
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examine  somewhat  closelj  sucli 
legislative  measnres  as  the  crisis 
may  produce,  that  no  involuntary 
indiscretion  be  committed. 

And  in  the  commencement  it  will 
not  be  impertinent,  though  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought  unnecessary,  to 
say,  that  in  everything  which  tends 
towards  improving  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  we  are 
his  consistent  well-wishers.  His 
warmest  advocates  will  scarcely 
desire  more  good  fortune  for  him 
than  we  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
see  him  in  possession  of.  But  for 
that  very  reason  there  must  be  no 
confusion  or  misunderstanding 
about  his  true  economic  position, 
about  the  functions  that  be  per- 
forms,  and  the  utilities  that  he 
represents.  The  labourer  in  the 
fields  is  both  naturally  and  his- 
torically, as  well  as  economically 
and  actually,  a  person  occupying  a 
very  different  position  in  the  body 
politic  from  the  labourer  in  the 
tactory  or  the  forge.  Nothing  but 
eyil  can  come  of  ignoring  nature 
and  history  to  the  neglect  of  this 
fiftct.  The  'kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth,'  which  are  his  espqciiJ  care, 
are  such  as  are  only  to  be  enjoyed 
'in  due  time;'  they  are  not  the 
products  of  merely  mechanical 
appliances,  set  in  motion  by  an 
nnintelligent  force  acting  with  un- 
deviating  regularity.  The  Law  of 
Agricultural  Industry,  as  we  hare 
all  louff  since  learned,  differs  ex- 
ceedingly from  the  Law  of  Manu- 
&otaimg  Lidnstry,  to  the  full 
extent  eyen  of  being  notoriously 
irreconcilable  with  it.  An  initiid 
and  intrinsic  difference  is  thus  at 
once  established  between  the  labour 
of  the  &ctoiy  and  the  labour  of  the 
field,  a  difference  which  has  been 
too  little  noticed  in  recent  dis- 
cussions of  the  question  now  before 
us,  and  has  been  omitted  altogether 
from  the  suggestion,  at  present 
popular,  of  extending  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  Factory  Acts 
into  rural  districts. 


Still  more  strikingly  wiU  this 
appear  in  taking  a  brief  historical 
retrospect  of  these  Acts  themselves, 
and  of  the  motives  and  aigumoitB 
that  originally  gave  the  impulse  to 
them.  When  the  Factory  system 
first  began  to  develop  its  stupendous 
proportions  in  this  country  about 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  it 
was  an  unheard-of  and  astonndiDg 
novelty.  Never  since  the  world 
began  had  such  a  state  of  things 
been  imagined,  even  in  tlie  dreams 
of  the  wildest  theorist,  as  was  then 
about  to  display  itself  b^ore  the 
eyes  of  all.  The  application  of  so 
subtle  and  potent  an  agent  as 
steam-power  to  the  moyement  of 
machinery  was  a  circumstanoe 
without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  so  far  as  that  history  was 
known;  nor  had  anything  approach- 
ing in  perfection  to  the  mechanical 
appliances  then  brought  into  uae 
been  previously  contemplated.  Still 
more  portentous  in  the  eyes  of  many 
was  the  sudden  and  huge  con- 
centration of  labour  on  manufactur- 
ing centres  consequent  on  the 
agglomeration  of  all  pioceBsea  of 
manufacture  in  one  trade  establish- 
ment. Hitherto  different  processes 
had  been  performed  separately,  and 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  textile 
manufacture  had  been  always  a 
domestic  occupation.  From  thence- 
forth domestic  manufacture  was  to 
be  altogether  superseded,  and  a  new 
system,  of  which  experience  had  no 
example,  and  for  which  philoac^hy 
could  discover  no  analogy,  was  to 
come  into  being  and  grow  to 
fieibulous  proportions  in  the  midst  of 
our  already  complex  civilisation. 
So  startling  a  phenomenon  could 
not  be  witnessed  without  appre- 
hension, and  it  was  not  so  aoooid- 
ingly.  Prophecies  the  most  dismal 
were  freely  uttered  of  the  conse- 
quences that  were  to  ensue,  and 
stories,  onlv  too  well  authenticated, 
of  the  eviu  already  in  existence 
began  to  find  eager  and  mnpathetic 
listeners,  .It  was  at  this  junctaie 
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(1802)  that  the  first  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  brought  the  matter  before  the 
House  of  Commons  with  all  the 
weight  of  authority  attaching  to  one 
"who  was  himself  a  very  large 
employer  of  labour.  The  first 
Factory  Act  (42  Gteo.  III.,  cap.  73) 
was  passed  at  his  instance,  and  is 
generally  distdnguished  by  his  name. 
The  preamble  to  this  Act  is  sig- 
nificant in  reference  to  the  present 
theme:  'Whereas  it  hath  of  late 
become  a  practice  in  cotton  and 
woollen  mills,  and  in  cotton  and 
woollen  factories,  to  employ  a  great 
number  of  male  and  female  appren- 
tices, and  other  persons,  in  the  same 
building,  in  consequence  of  which, 
certain  regulations  are  become  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  the  health  and 
morals  of  such  apprentices  and 
other  persons;  be  it  therefore 
enacted,'  &c. — ^thus  clearly  show- 
ing that  it  was  no  abstract 
conviction  of  the  desirability  of 
imposing  legal  restrictions  on  labour, 
as  such,  that  first  arrested  the 
attention  of  legislators,  bufc  the 
novel  spectacle  presented  to  them  by 
the  rapid  development  of  the  factory 
system  and  the  moral  and  physical 
evils  which  were  its  immediate 
result.  So  long  as  labour  remained 
scattered  and  of  a  comparatively 
private  and  individual  character,  it 
had  not  occurred  to  anyone  to 
interfere  with  it ;  but  when  it  beg^n 
to  display  in  combination  not  only 
its  vastly  increased  productive 
power,  but  also  its  novel  capacities 
for  evil,  its  problems  naturally 
engaged  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
and  philanthropic  minds.  Pre- 
cisely this  ground  was  taken  when 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  a  second  time 
(18 1 5)  brought  up  the  subject, 
asking  for  more  extensive  provisions 
and  increased  powers  of  adminis- 
tration. In  Teply  to  Lords  Stanley 
and  Lascelles,  Messrs.  Finlay,  Phil- 


lips and  others,  who  opposed  the 
Bill  as  an  unjust  interference  with 
one  special  kind  of  labour,  it  was 
repeatedly  urged  by  him,  and  by  his 
son  Mr.  Peel,  that  the  &ctoiy 
system  was  in  fact  of  a  special 
and  unexampled  kind,  and  that  the 
necessity  for  taking  unprecedented 
precautions  in  respect  to  it  was  in 
consequence  of  its  unprecedented 
character.  The  same  plea  was  ever 
found  the  strongest  in  many  suc- 
ceeding debates  when  still  further 
powers  were  called  for,  and  was  in 
especial  favour  with  the  landed 
interest.  The  clue  to  all  factory 
legislation  for  many  years  is  to  be 
found  in  this  fact,  that  it  was  the 
combination  of  labour  and  its  con- 
sequences, then  producing  unlocked 
for  developments  in  unexplored 
directions,  that  were  meant  to  be 
put  under  control,  and  that  no  inter- 
ference with  known  and  ordinaiy 
occupations  was  contemplated. 
Upon  this  principle  chiefly  it 
secured  that  vigorous  Conservative 
support,  of  which  the  party  has 
ever  since  been  proud,  and  obtained 
the  ready  sympathy  of  almost  all 
who  were  not  themselves  engaged 
in  textile  manufacture.  And  this 
explains  also  the  otherwise  myste- 
rious manner  in  which  the  factory 
acts  were  ultimately  extended ;  how 
places  apparently  the  most  unlikely 
came  to  be  caQed  factories  and 
subject  to  strict  regulation,  while 
others  apparently  far  more  entitled 
to  the  distinction  remained  without 
the  pale.^  It  explains  also  whv 
Agriculture,  the  most  ancient  of  aU 
occupations,  was  left  so  long  un- 
touched,  -and,  in  strict  sequence, 
how  the  first  legislative  interference 
even  there  followed  the  usual  course 
in  the  supervision  extended  to 
agricultural  gangs  (1867),  several 
years  before  the  more  extensive 
measure  saw  the  light. 


>  A  priatinff  office,  for  instance,  with  no  matter  how  few  hands,  is  a  factory,  while 
a  hrwrery  or  custiUery,  if  employing  under  50  hands,  is  a  workshop. 
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But  the  Factory  Acts  proved 
snccessfal,  fietr  beyond  the  antici- 
pations of  their  founders,  and  inci- 
dentally gave  birth,  moreoyer,  to  a 
system  of  State  edacation,  one  of 
ihe  most  beneficial  that  has  ever 
been  deyised.  The  principle  that 
no  parent  or  master  is  entitled  to 
benefit  by  the  labour  of  a  child's 
body,  nidess  he  procures  at  the 
same  time  some  instructicm  for  its 
mind,  was  for  the  first  time  affirmed 
by  them  and  carried  to  consider- 
able perfection  in  practice.  The 
curtailment  of  th^  hours  of  labour 
was  found  to  have  the  effect  of 
stimulating  theinyention  of  labour, 
saying  machines,  and  the  operatives 
to  do  as  much  work  in  the  shorter 
as  in  the  longer  time,  by  reason  of 
the  increased  energy  with  which 
they  were  able  to  pursue  their  work 
while  at  it.  Gnuiually  people's 
minds  became  accustomed  to  the 
Factory,  system  as  one  of  the 
characteristic  institutions  of  the 
country ;  so  much  so,  that  now  it 
seems  scarcely  possible  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  yet  quite  one  hun- 
dred years  old.  A  new  genera- 
tion arising  no  longer  regarded  it  as 
A  marvel,  and  finding  both  the  Fac- 
tory Acts  and  Factory  system  in 
full  operation,  assumed  a  natural 
relation  between  the  two,  ignorant 
of  their  merely  historical,  and,  as 
it  were,  accidental  connexion.  Thus 
it  came  to  be  argued,  that  what  had 
produced  good  results  in  one  occu- 
pation miAt  produce  similar  good 
results  in  another,  by  reason  only 
of  the  goodness  in  the  thing  itself 
and  that  it  was  at  once  absurd  and 
unjust  to  confine  the  advantages 
of  a  legislative  regulation  of  labour 
and  an  excellent  system  of  educa- 
tion only  to  certain  selected  pro- 
cesses. The  scope  of  the  original 
design  came  to  be  continually  en- 
larged, even  to  embracing  all 
*  handicrafts  ' — even,  at  length,  to 
the  appearance  of  a  Shops  Begu- 
lation  Act,  for  the  supervision  of 
those  employed  in  retail   trading, 


and  to  the  appaientfy  serious  pro* 
posal — emanating  too  from  sannA 
operatives  themselves — ^to  have  a 
Factory  Act  for  domestic  aerrice. 
Nor  indeed  are  some  indined  to 
stop  even  here;  and  domestio lifev 
well  as  domestic  service  has  hJdj 
been  invited  to  place  itself  mida 
Government  regulation,  and  tk 
quantity  and  quahty  of  exertum 
that  married  women  are  to  be  al- 
lowed to  undertake  been  pioposed 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  sta^ ! 
In  the  meanwhile  (1873)  hadap* 
peared  the  Agricultiual  duldien's 
Act,  drawn  upon  the  lines  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  but  witb  eitenaTe 
modifications.     In  the  genenl  rage 
for  restrictive  legislation  the  tiioe 
of  the  agriculturiste  bad  deaily 
come.     The  principal  prorisions  of 
this  Act  were  and  are :  Ko  duld 
under   eight  years  of  age  to  be 
employed    in    any   kind  d  agri- 
cultural work  except  byhispawat 
on  land  of    his  own    occapation. 
Between  that  age  and  ten  yeais, 
not  to  be  employed  by  any  one 
(except    apparentiy   still  by  his 
parent)  unless  after  having  attended 
school  two  hundred  and  fifty  tiiDeB, 
and  if   between    ten  and  tweite 
years,  then  one  hundred  and  % 
times,  within  twelve  months  sezt 
preceding.    A  Court  of  Snmmaiy 
Jurisdiction  to  have  powef  to  sds- 
pend    the    operation   of  the  Act 
under  certain  (and  also,  it  is  to  be 
feared,    uncertain)    drcnTnHtanceB. 
A  child  who  had  passed  the  Fourth 
Standard  of  the  Education  Code 
is  not  to  be  liable  to  any  of  toe 
restrictions.     A  parent  is  foiiher 
defined  to  be  '  the  parent,  gnaxdiaD, 
or  person  who  is  liable  to  mainiaffl 
or  has  the  actual  custody  orcontid 
over  any  child.'     So  far  as  fle?OT 
of  these  provisions  are  oonoemed, 
they  were  not  deficient  in  ^ 
thought  and  in  applicabilify  to  the 
circumstances  of  agricultnial  1*^' 
Supposing  them    to    be  fi^'^' 
they  ensured  to  a  child  e»g»g<» 
in  field  work  some  of  ihe  advin- 
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tages  of  the  factoiy  half*tiine 
school  system,  while  that  system 
was  rendered  more  elastic  to  suit 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
case.  They  secured  him,  in  theory 
at  least,  from  the  perils  of  excessive 
infantile  labour,  save  in  the  case  of 
employment  under  an  unscrupulous 
parent.  We  observe  with  regret, 
however,  in  passing,  how  extensive 
a  meaning  is  assigned  to  that 
relationship ;  and  we  note  with  still 
greater  regret  the  retrograde  step 
of  holding  a  parent  less  responsible 
for  the  well-being  of  his  child  than 
a  stranger.  But  no  provision  for 
enforcing  them  was  made.  The 
penalties  for  breaches  of  the  divers 
regulations  of  the  Act  were  elabo- 
rately set  forth ;  but  as  to  who  was 
entilled  to  claim  these  penalties, 
and  as  to  what  machinery  was  to 
be  set  in  motion  to  detect  and 
prosecute  oflPences,  upon  these 
points  not  even  a  hint  was  vouch- 
safed. It  was  as  if  all  persons 
engaged  in  trade,  for  instance,  were 
to  be  invited  to  punish  themselves 
if  they  traded  dishonestly ;  as  if  a 
formal  law  were  to  be  passed  for- 
bidding people  to  be  stupid, 
thoughtless,  or  cruel,  and  all  legis- 
lative action  on  the  subject  were 
to  cease  there.  Indeed,  the  ante- 
cedent improbability  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Children's  Act  being 
spontaneously  obeyed,  may  well 
seem  to  have  been  even  greater 
than  in  either  of  the  two  cases 
supposed.  In  the  keen  competi- 
tions of  trade,  competitors  com- 
monly keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  one 
another,  and  honest  traders  would 
in  the  long  run  surely  combine 
against  a  dishonest  one  if  no  other 
remedy  was  in  their  hands.  In 
the  case,  again,  of  a  law  against 
cruelty  and  stupidity :  these  are 
things  universally  condemned,  and 
do  not  therefore  evoke  any  feelings 
of  sentiment  or  interest  in  their 
behalf.  But  in  the  matter  of  regu- 
lating by  legislative  enactment  the 
labour  of  agriculture,  old  tradition, 


long-standing  custom,  and  the 
sentimental  fancies  of  ages  stood 
naturally  in  the  path  of  crude 
reform.  The  feudal  prejudices  of 
territorial  magnates,  the  jealous 
conservatism  of.  the  agricultural 
class  generally,  a^id  the  wide-spread 
belief  in  the  health  and  happiness 
of  rustic  life,  were  all  important 
obstacles  to  be  overcome.  Add  to 
this  that  the  universally  low  wages, 
joined  to  the  generally  l£^ge 
families  of  agricultural  labourers, 
made  eveiy  pdtiy  accession  to  the 
common  fond  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  family  of  importance,  and 
some  notion  may  be  formqd  of  the 
likelihood  there  was  on  their  part 
of  them  setting  in  motion  against 
themselves  a  restrictive  labour  law. 
Finally,  it  was  no  new  and  extra- 
oixiinaiy  state  of  things  that  the 
Agricultural  Children's  Act  was 
designed  to  remedy ;  there  were  no 
unusual  evils  to  be  assailed;  for 
ages  the  system  had  gone  on  very 
much  as  it  was,  and  had  established 
conditions  and  relations  of  its  own. 
The  proprietors  of  the  soil  were 
thus  just  as  little  likely  ai^  the  cul- 
tivators of  it  to  disturb  by  the 
introduction  of  novel  enaci^ents 
these  relations,  in  the  constitutipn 
of  which  they  had  naturally  had 
the  chief  part. 

Accordingly,  the  Agricultural 
Children's  Act  failed  conclusively 
in  its  avowed  object,  and  the  time 
has  come  to  supplant  or  supplement 
it  by  some  further  legislation.  Two 
suggestions  to  this  end  have  in  the 
course  of  recent  discussion  gained 
a  suf&cient  body  of  adherents  to 
make  them  of  importance.  The 
first  ifl,  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
Act,  as  it  is,  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  police;  the  second, 
that  it  should  be  altered  into  a  sort 
of  similitude  of  the  Factory  or 
Workshops  Acts,  and  its  admin- 
istration given  over  to  the  inspectors 
of  factories.  With  respect  to  the 
former,  one  objection — and  the  only 
one  that  we  need  allude  to->— is  the  ez« 
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treme  nnpopalariiy  of  such  a  course. 
The  police,  rightly  or  wrongly,  have 
not  of  late  enjoyed  the  chio^ter  of 
being  very  discriminating  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  To  add 
to  these,  others,  of  so  difficult,  deli- 
cate, and  intricate  a  kind,  would  be 
therefore,  in  our  mind,  an  experi- 
ment of  very  dubious  wisdom. 
We  are  indeed  in  this  country 
already  drifting  &r  too  much  into 
the  ContinenteJ  practice  of  putting 
ourselves  and  our  concerns  under 
the  subjection  of  our  own  police. 
The  function  of  a  police  force  is  the 
detection  of  crime  and  the  bring- 
ing of  criminals  to  judgment,  not 
the  judgment  beforehand  of  what  is 
criminal  and  what  is  not,  still  less 
'  the  assumption  of  the  character  of 
a  *  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,' 
to  any  portion  of  the  population. 
To  imagine  the  rural  police  let  loose 
on  the  rural  districts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  a  protective  and 
restrictiye  labour  law  seems  to  us 
little  less  than  to  imagine  an  uttor 
reversal  of  all  the  duties  that  pro- 
perly pertain  to  them,  and  a  direct 
incentive  to  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  labourers  to  legally  constituted 
authority.  To  ms^e  them  part  of 
the  official  mechanism  for  bringing 
home  the  blessings  of  education  to 
the  humbler  classes,  strikes  us  as 
a  device  exceedingly  well  calculated 
to  make  the  effort  odious  from  the 
commencement,  and  to  fieitally  retard 
ite  progress — certainly  not  to  ad- 
vance it. 

The  other  suggestion,  that  the 
present  machinery  of  the  Factories 
and  Workshops  Acte  should  be 
applied  to  the  case  of  children  in 
ihe  rural  districts,  has  at  first  sight 
much  to  recommend  it.  That  ma- 
chineiy  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  its  own  department.  It 
is  a  machinery  carefully  elaborated, 
singularly  popular  on  the  whole, 
and  well  known.  It  is  superin- 
tended by  a  body  of  gentlemen 
already  in  existence  as  inspectors, 
and  long  trained  to  their  work. 


Its  original  scope  has  recently  been 
very  greatly  extended,  even  to  the 
inclusion  of  late  of  open-air  brick- 
making — ^in  some  sort  an  agricol. 
tural  process,  that  is,  to  the  extent 
of  being  similarly  dependent  on  the 
seasons  and  the  weather.  Whj 
not  take  one  step  more  and  extend 
it  to  field  labour?  What  theo- 
retical  or  practical  difficulties  inter. 
vene  ?  With  the  philosophj  and 
history  of  this  question  we 
have  already  occupied  oarselres  at 
some  length.  It  is  an  entirely  &ls8 
analogy  that  places  the  employ- 
ments of  agricidture  and  mano&c- 
ture  on  a  common  basis,  and  the 
answer  primarily  resides  in  that 
fact.  Even  in  the  case  dted,  of 
brickmaking,  what  occurs  there  is 
a  process  of  manufacture,  a  handi- 
craft, employed  in  the  producdon 
of  the  finished  article :  it  is  not  an 
involuntary  act  of  Nature;  the 
bricks  do  not  grow.  It  might  be 
replied,  perhaps,  that  reaping  or 
ploughing  is  just  as  much  a  handi- 
craft, on  the  grounds  that  they  also 
demand  human  skill  and  effort;  hot 
that  is  not  the  point.  Cover  in  the 
brickfield,  and  work  may  go  on  un- 
intermittently  all  the  year  round, 
and  bricks  be  produced  as  many  83 
are  desired.  But  do  what  you  will 
with  the  cornfield,  and  yet  the  har- 
vest  will  only  appear  in  its  own 
season ;  the  crop  will  be  fit  to  be 
gathered  just  then,  and  at  no  otbcr 
time  :  you  cannot  to  any  appreciable 
extent  either  hasten  or  retard  it, 
even  as  you  cannot  indefinitely 
increase  ite  quantity. 

So,  too,  will  it  be  found  with  the 
practical  diflRculties  in  the  way  of 
the  proposal.  They  have  but  to  be 
stated  to  appear  all  but  self-erident 
It  is  admirable  for  a  diild  in  a 
factory  to  go  half  a  day  to  schcol 
and  work  half  a  day  in  a  nuU; 
every  requirement  of  edacatioDi 
most  properly  so  called,  seems  thus 
to  be  served  atonce ;  and  theconsum- 
mation  is  easily  attainable,  owing  to 
the  precise  regularity  of  f^^ 
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life.  Bat  to  the  labour  of  the  fields 
sach  a  Rjstem  would  be  as  certainly 
inapplicable.  The  schools  coald  not 
be  so  thickly  planted  in  rural 
districts  as  to  be  always  easily 
accessible,  nor  are  the  means  of 
blowing  the  exact  hour  of  the  day 
invariably  at  command.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  too,  it  is  allowed 
that  the  system  should  have  to  be 
suspended  altogether,  while  at 
others,  when  the  child  was  idle, 
extra  school  time  might  be  made ; 
and  what  does  this  amount  to  but 
the  very  system  of  the  Agricultural 
Children's  Act — of  so  many  aggre- 
gate attendances  in  the  year? 
If,  then,  the  system  which  is  most 
snitable  is  already  in  existence 
nnder  one  name,  what  is  the  good 
of  reintroducing  it  under  another, 
to  the  certain  confounding,  too,  of 
pre-existing  systems  dealing  with 
other  forms  of  labour  ?  Neither  is 
the  opposite  view  much  served  by 
stLggesting  the  adoption  of  the 
modified  half-time  principle  (which 
a  recent  Factory  Act  has  made 
optional) — of  alternate  day  attend- 
ances; or  even  the  less  defensible 
workshop  system  of  ten  hours' 
schooHng  weekly.  The  peiiods  of 
great  activity  in  agricultural  work 
extend  over  a  day  and  over  a  week, 
and  that  is  what  must  be  provided 
for.  After  aU,  it  should  not  require 
so  very  much  argument  to  convince 
US  that  life  in  the  country  is  very 
different  from  life  in  towns,  and 
that  we  cannot  always  send  our 
children  to  day-schools,  should  the 
former  be  our  fate,  even  if  we  wish 
to  do  so.  The  half-time  system, 
whether  daily,  alternate  daily,  or 
weekly,  was  devised  and  is  fitted 
for  a  wholly  di£ferent  set  of  circum- 
stances from  these,  and  no  amount 
of  patching,  wrenching,  or  padding 
will  make  the  two  reconcilable. 
Other  parts  of  the  machinery  of 


these  Acts  are  even  less  likely  to 
show  to  advantage  when  trans- 
planted to  rural  districts ;'  in  &ct, 
they  could  not  be  so  transplanted 
without  being  also  transformed,  and 
that  to  the  extent  of  a  total  trans- 
formation. What  the  difference  is 
hetween  working  the  statute  under 
a  designation  proper  to  itself  and 
tacking  it  on  to  other  statutes  with 
which  it  is  in  no  harmony  —  or 
rather  where  the  advantage  of  the 
latter  course  lies — it  is  not  easy  to 
see.  The  Agricultural  Children's 
Act,  whatever  its  genesis,  is  now  an 
adult  child  of  the  British  Legislature,, 
stunted  truly  in  its  utility,  but 
possessing  within  itself  its  own 
capacities  for  good  or  evil.  By  its 
fitness  for  its  own  work  it  should 
stand  or  fall.  If  interference  with 
farm  labour  is  really  urgently 
demanded,  let  it  be  of  a  kind  suited 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case ;  if  it 
is  not  urgently  demanded,  let  no 
such  interference  occur.  Similarly, 
if  indirect  compulsory  education  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  children  of  the 
agricultural  class,  let  it  be  in  a 
form  that  is  at  all  events  feasible, 
in  such  an  one,  namely,  as  the 
Agricultural  Gh^dren's  Act  itself 
provides. 

Two  questions,  naturally  sug- 
gested by  these  last  remarks,  remain 
for  discussion — questions  which 
probably  go  more  deeply  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  than  any  that  we 
have  yet  passed  in  review.  First, 
is  there  now  any  necessity  for 
introducing  indirect  compulsion 
into  the  rural  districts  in  face  of 
the  universal  direct  compulsion  that 
we  are  promised  P  Second,  is  there 
any  need  of  protective  labour 
legislation  for  farm  labour  at  aJl? 
The  fibrst  touches  the  skirts  of 
another  very  large  and  very  im- 
portant question,  that,  namely,  of 
the  comparative  advantages  of  these 


*  The  iMeping  a  register  of  nameflk  for  inataDce;  ezhibitiDg  an  abBtraet  of  the 
rales  in  a  cosspienons  place;  selecting  a  public  dock  by  which  to  regulate  the 
hours  of  labour,  &c. 
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two  systems  themselves,  a  question 
which  is  without  the  scope  of  this 
paper.  Passing  it  hj  then,  and 
keeping  strictly  to  our  subject,  we 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
necessity  for  an  Agricultural 
Children*s  Act  would  be  very 
greatly  modified  if  a  system  of 
direct  compulsoiy  education  were 
universal  throughout  the  country. 
If  young  children  were  obliged  to  be 
at  school,  they  could  not  also  be  at 
work  at  the  same  time,  and  ftuiher, 
the  idle  and  vagrant  would  not 
escape  scot-free  as  they  do  now. 
We  are  aware  that  this  does  not 
touch  the  difficulty  of  infantile 
labour;  but  neither  does  the  Agri- 
cultural Children's  Act  itself,  at 
least  in  anything  like  an  efficient 
manner.  By  that  Act,  an  'em- 
ployer' is  forbidden  to  employ  a 
child  under  eight  years  of  age,  but 
a  'parent'  is  not,  and  we  have 
already  seen  how  extensive  the 
definition  of  *  parent '  is.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  child  under  eight  years  of  age 
would  be  employed  by  anybody  but 
its  parent,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
of  what  use  its  services  would  be  to 
another  person.  Or,  if  at  periods 
of  great  pressure,  such  as  harvest 
or  seed  time,  it  were  to  be  hired  out 
for  work,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
present  law  to  forbid  that.  The 
eighth  section  of  the  Act  gives 
power  to  the  magistrates  of  any 
Petty  Sessional  division  of  a  county 
to  suspend  all  its  provisions  at  any 
time  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
eight  weeks,  a  latitude  which  would 
surely  meet  all  such  contingencies. 
It  is  precisely,  then,  when  the  child 
ia  most  in  need  of  legislative  pro- 
tection that  the  legislative  pro- 
tection is  withdrawn.  An  enact- 
ment of  simply  one  clause,  forbidding 
any  child  under  eight  yeikrs  of  age 
to  be  employed  at  any  time  in  field 
labour,  whether  for  wages  or  not, 
united  to  a  system  of  direct  com; 
pulsory  attendance  at  school  for  all 
above  that  age,  would  be  fiu*  more 


efficient  in  securing  both  the  objeds 
professedly  desired.  And  beyond 
this  it  has  not,  we  think,  been 
clearly  made  out  that  any  restrictiTe 
legislation  is  called  for.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  forbid  night  wort, 
because  agricultural  labour  ends 
with  the  dayb'ght ;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  make  provision  for 
ventilation,  because  Nature  provides 
that.  As  regards  the  circamstauces 
of  associated  labour,  those  Bie  dealt 
with  by  the  Agricnltuiul  Ghings 
Act.  Whether,  then,  the  system  of 
education  to  be  introduce  be  by 
direct  or  indirect  compulsion,  we 
think  the  provisions  affecting  labour 
merely  need  to  be  at  all  events 
but  very  simple.  And  this  brings  us 
back  again  by  still  another  route 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  essoi- 
tial  differences  between  mannfiiiC- 
turing  and  agricultural  industry. 
The  theory  of  the  Factory  Acts  has 
been  to  protect  youthftil  labourers 
from  periods  of  great  activity  in 
business,  when  their  energies  are 
the  most  likely  to  be  overtaxed  by 
too  long  hours  and  too  dose  appli- 
cation. The  theory  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Children's  Act  has  been 
to  protect  them  at  all  other  times, 
to  resolutely  discourage  bard  work 
when  hard  work  is  not  likdy  to  be 
demanded  of  them,  but  as  soon  as 
they  are  called  upon  for  greater 
efforts  than  oi^dinary,  then  to  with- 
draw all  control  and  leave  them  to 
their  fate.  When  such  are  the 
diverse  objects  aimed  at,  surely  it 
would  be  better  to.  acknowledge 
them  at  once,  instead  of  proposing 
to  confound  them  together.  Sorely 
it  would  be  easier  to  simplify  the 
Agricultural  Children's  Act  by 
leaving  out  all  unnecessary  and 
contradictory  conditions,  than  to 
introduce  new  complications  from 
other  Acts,  unsuited  to  it,  and  to 
the  good  work  which  in  its  own 
sphere  it  has  to  do. 

As  to  who  should  be  empowered 
to  snperintend  its  opentioii,  we 
have  abeady  expressed  an  opinion 
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that  it  shonld  not  be  the  police. 
It  will  be  readily  gathered,  too, 
from  our  argament  that  we  do  not 
think  it  should  be  the  Inspectors 
of  Factories.  If  there  is  no  neces- 
sary connexion  between  the  labours 
of  mannfactnre  and  agricoltore 
ftirthei*  than  that  labour  is  a  factor 
Common  to  both,  so  is  there  no 
natural  reason  why  the  factory  de- 
partment should  extend  its  dominion 
OTer  the  -fields.  And  there  are 
many  practical  reasons  why  it 
shoidd  not.  The  multiplication  of 
various  methods  of  procedure  in 
the  same  centre  of  administration, 
eren  when  applying  to  varying  and 
different  occupations,  is  in  itself  a 
thing  to  be  avoided.  It  weakens 
the  powers  of  the  administrators; 
it  imperils  the  respect  in  which 
their  impartiality  should  be  held; 
it  generates  discontent  in  the  minds 
of  i^iose  legislated  for,  by  exposing 
side  by  side  and  in  the  strongest 
li^ht  anomalies  of  treatment^  wluch, 
however  useful  and  even  necessary 
in  themselves,  have  not  always  the 
appearance  of  being  so.  Besides, 
it  would  be  altogetiier  a  different 
sort  from  their  ordinary  duty  that 
would  be  thus  thrust  upon  themi 
and,  if  a  different  sort  of  duty,  why 
not  a  different  sort  of  men  to 
perform  it  ?  Mines  have  already  a 
separate  inspecting  body  of  their 
own :  there  is  surely  as  much  dif- 
fbrenoe  between  a  field  and  a  factory 
as  between  a  fiEi.otory  and  a  mine. 
The  proper  department  to  take 
action  in  the  matter  Ti^ould  be  one 
which  we  do  not,  however,  in  this 
country  possess,  a  department  of 
AgricultuTe. .  If  we  had  a  Minister 
or'  even  an  Under- Secretaiy  of 
State  for  Agriculture,  upon  him  the 
solution  of  the  problenii  wonld 
righ^olly  devolve.    In  the  absence 


of  that,  the  Local  Government 
Board  might  be  induced  to  add 
this  to  its  other  multifarious  duties, 
or  there  might  even  be  a  separate 
department  at  the  Home  Office. 
Boards  of  Guardians,  which  would 
at  first  sight  seem  excellently  quali- 
fied for  the  office,  are  not,  we  fear, 
to  be  trusted.  It  was  found,  when 
the  administration  of  the  Work- 
shops Act  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  local  authorities,  that  they  almost 
universally  failed  or  omitted  to 
carry  out  its  provisions.  We  should 
anticipate  the  same  difficulty  in  the 
country  unions :  they  would  be  un-* 
willing  to  enforce  a  law  against 
their  apparent  (though  not  real) 
interests,  and  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  compel  them. 

The  present  position,  indeed,  of 
the  Agricultural  Children's  Act 
shows  how  little  is  to  be  expected 
from  local  effort.  Any  arrange- 
ment must,  after  all,  ultimately 
hinge  upon  wi^ther  the  educa^ 
tion  of  the  children  is  to  be  by 
direct  or  indirect  compulsion.  If 
the  former,  there  will  presumedly 
be  a  proper  organisation  provided 
for  canying  that  system  into  effect, 
and  very  little  more  than  this  would 
be  necessary  for  all  reasonable  re* 
quirements  under  the  Act.  If  the 
latter,  a  staff  of  officials  must  no 
doubt  be  procured  fix>m  somewhere, 
to  require  that  the  law  shall  not  be 
suffei^  to  remain,  as  it  is  at  pre«- 
sent,  a  dead  letter.  In  either  case, 
we  trnat  that  no  mere  love  of  uni- 
formity, and  no  false  analogy,  will 
blind  our  legislators  to  the  very 
different  character  and  requiranents 
of  two  very  different  kinds  of  labour, 
and  that  the  mistake  will  not  be 
comixdtted  of  fusing  the  i^actoiy 
Acts  and  the  Agricultural  Chil* 
dren's  Aet  in  one^ 
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BONIVARD,  'THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON/ 


OF  the  tboTisaiids  of  tonristB  wbo 
every  summer  pass  through 
Oeneva^  how  many  hrmg  away  any 
other  recollection 'of  it  uian  that  of 
a  semicircle  of  sumptuous  hotels, 
pensions,  cafiSs,  and  shops  fringing 
the  end  of  a  smiling  lake,  with  the 
'blue  and  arrowy  Rhone'  rushing 
through  it,  and  flanked  on  the  one 
side  by  the  forest-clad  Jura,  on  the 
other  by  the  long  ridges  of  the 
Sal^ve  and  the  Yoirons,  with  the 
distant  mass  of  Mont  Blanc  shining 
between  the  two  last-named  moun- 
tains P  And  yet  those  who,  either 
from  choice  or  from  necessity,  have 
sojourned  there  for  a  while  know 
that  behind  the  busy  quays  and  the 
Rue  du  Rh6ne,  and  aU  the  turmoil 
of  arriving  and  departing  tourists, 
there  rises  a  mediaeval  city,  with 
its  tortuous  lanes,  its  lofty  houses 
and  high-pitched  gables ;  its  recol- 
lections of  old  ecclesiastical  days, 
when  a  Prince-Bishop  endeavoured 
—not  always  successfully — ^to  con- 
trol a  wild  democracy ;  its  Rue  de 
TEnfer,  leading  through  the  Rue  du 
Purgatoird  into  the  Rue  de  Paradis ; 
its  Rue  des  Chanoines,  where  Cal- 
vin lived  after  the  canons  had 
shaken  the  dust  off  their  feet  as 
they  quitted  the  rebellious  city ;  its 
streets,  many  of  them  far  too  steep 
for  any  vehicle  to  ascend:  all  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Vatican  of  Protes- 
tantism, the  historic  St.  Pierre,  more 
impressive  in  its  stem  simplicity 
than  if  it  glowed  with  all  the  glory 
of  the  ancient  worship. 

Geneva,  indeed,  boasts  a  histoiy 
such  as  few  European  cities  can 
rival.  And  in  our  modem  days, 
when  the  old  idea  of  the  city  as  an 
independent  State  is  being  forgotten, 
it  may  be  instructive  to  look  back 
upon  the  incessant  straggles  for 
liberty,  now  against  the  Bishop,  now 
against  the  Pope,  now  against  the 


Duke  of  Savoy,  now  against  the 
French  invaders,  and  almost  in  our 
own  day  against  an  intestine  oli- 
garchy, which  have  been  witnessed 
on  this  narrow  yet  not  igpooble  stage; 
The  following  sketch  is  intended 
simply  as  an  attempt  to  interest 
English  readers  and  travellers  in 
something  more  than  the  outward 
beauties  of  Geneva. 

It  is  curious  that  a  man  who 
played  a  really  promineat  part  in 
the  history  of  his  time  shoud  owe 
his  celebrity  in  modem  tunes  to  a 
poem  based  on  an  incident  in  his 
life  to  which  in  his  autobiography 
he  scarcely  alludes,  and  written  in 
apparently  entire  ignorance  of  his 
history.    Yet  so  it  is.     Byron  wrote 
the  *  Prisoner    of   Chillon'   whoi 
confined  to  lus  inn  by  wet  weaither, 
after  a  visit  to  the  £Eimoua  dungeon, 
when  he  was  aware  only  of   the 
fiict — which  is  all  that  most  people 
know    now  —  that    Bonivard    was 
chained  to  a  pillar  for  f  oiyr  years  by 
order  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.    On 
this  modest  foundation  of  historical 
fact  the  poet  raised  the  superstruc- 
ture of  his  '  Prisoner  of  Chillon«* 
Mine  hus  been  the  fate  of  thoee 
To  whom  the  goodly  eiuth  and  air 
Are  bann*d  and  ban^d— forbidden  Cue  ; 
Bat  this  was  for  xny  &ther'8  faitli, 
I  snfifei'd  chains  and  oonrted  death  : 
That  father  perish'd  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  wonld  not  ibrsake ; 
And  for  that  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  fonnd  a  hiding-plaee. 

To  represent  Francis  Bonivard  ua 
an  hei^editary  Protestant^  as  sufPering 
imprisonment  rather  than  befcr%y 
the  faith  for  which  his  father  suf- 
fered martyrdom,  is  as  grotesque  a 
perversion  of  the  truth  as  oonUL 
well  be  imagined.  He  was,  in  &ct, 
himself  a  signal  instance  of  the 
abuses  of  the  Church  whidi  pro> 
dnoed  the  Reformation ;  and  thourii 
in  his  later  yean  he  aoquiosoed  in  the 
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changes  whicli  had  come  ahont,  yet  it 
was  not  till  after  the  hope  of  his 
gains  was  gone,  and  even  to  the 
last  he  seems  to  have  been  as  lax  in 
his  religions  observances  nnder  Cal- 
vin as  he  probably  had  been  nnder 
the  Pope ;  he  was,  in  &ct,  a  man  of 
the  world,  accommodating  himself 
as  well  as  he  could  to  the  religion 
which  happened  to  be  uppermost, 
*  Parens  cultor  et  infreqnens,' 
whether  the  cult  was  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  in  his  heart  preferring 
the  old  rSgiTne^  because  under  it  he 
had  a  rich  priory,  and  could  do  as 
he  liked,  whereas  under  the  new 
he  was  dependent  on  the  generosity 
of  the  Council  at  Geneva,  and  was, 
moreover,  liable  to  have  his  domestic 
arrangements  made  the  subject  of 
inconvenient  investigation;'  clear* 
sighted  enough  to  see  which  way 
the  world  was  going,  and  with 
enough  of  nobiHty  of  nature  to 
take  the  side  of  the  many  against 
the  few,  but  not  made  of  the  stuff 
from  which  mariyrs  are  produced. 
And,  further,  the  two  brothers 
whom  Byron  makes  the  sharers  of 
his  dungeon,  and  whose  lingering 
death  he  watches  in  helpless  agony, 
are  an  entire  invention.  It  is  a  piiy 
that  Byron  should  have  written 
with  so  little  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  for  there  was  in  the  life  of 
Bonivard  plenty  of  material  for  a 
poem. 

Francis  Bonivard  was  bom  in  or 
about  the  year  1497,  at  Seyssel, 
then  apparently,  as  now,  forming 
part  of  the  Oenevese  territory.* 
At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centmy 
Greneva  possessed  the  advantages, 
and  was  exposed  to  the  dangers,  of 
an  independent  state  surrounded 
by  more  powerful  neighbours.  For 
many  years  the  Emperor  had  ac- 
knowledged its  independence  under 
the  sovereignty  of  its  elective 
Bishop;   but  the  Pope  was   con- 


tinually intriguing  to  secure  the 
nomination  of  the  Bishop,  and  the 
Bishop  to  transfer  the  supreme 
authority  from  the  people  to  him- 
self. But  the  Bepublic  had  a  more 
formidable  enemy  than  Emperor, 
or  Pope,  or  Bishop  in  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  The  veryposition  of  (Geneva, 
as  commanding  the  route  between 
Savoy  on  the  one  hand  and  Bur- 
gundy and  the  Pays  de  Yaud  on 
the  other,  made  the  Duke  grudge 
its  independence ;  and  a  turbulent 
democracy  is  always  an  unwelcome 
neighbour  to  an  autocratic  sove- 
reign. He  had  by  some  means 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing  in 
the  Bepublic  as  hol<ung  a  court  of 
justice  there,  and  had  placed  a 
Yidonme  (vice-dominum)  on  the 
island  in  the  Rhone.  But  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Bishop  by  the  citizens 
was  the  key  of  their  position ;  and 
at  last,  by  the  aid  of  the  Pope,  the 
Duke  had  succeeded  in  wresting 
this  from  them.  He  caused  a 
kinsman  of  his  own,'  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  a  prelate,  to  be  mieule 
Bishop;  and  now  the  unhappy 
citizens  found  themselves  between 
the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone. 
But  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  too 
strong  to  be  orushed  out.  Bands 
of  patriotic  youths,  unable  to  resist 
openly,  kept  up  a  spirit  of  secret 
insubordination  in  the  city,  and, 
under  the  title  of  Enfiems  de  la  Y ille, 
annoyed  the  Duke's  functionaries 
by  small  acts  of  lawlessness,  while 
they  were  careful  to  give  no  handle 
for  proceedings  against  them. 
Among  these  was  Francis  Bonivard. 
It  is  indeed  greatly  to  his  credit 
that  he  was  found  on  the  side  of 
the  people,  for  all  his  interests  lay 
in  the  direction  of  the  Duke  and 
the  Bishop.  His  uncle  had  been 
Prior  of  the  important  monastery 
of  St.  Yictor ;  and  before  his  death 
he  resigned  this  apparently  wealthy 


'  ExtraiU  du  Reffistre  du  Omaeil  de  Geneve^  Jan.  29,  1537. 

*  Genh^  et  Us  Suisses.    Par  Amed^e  Koget.    Also  an  article  on  Genive  an  i6me  siide, 
in  the  Beime  des  Deux  Mandee,  1869. 

*  In  1513,  GetUve^  par  R.  Bey. 
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preferment  in  fistvonr  of  tbe  yonth- 
fol  FranciB,  then  only  thirteen 
years  old.  But  although,  besides 
the  Priory  of  St.  Victor,  Bonivard 
held  also  a  Ganonry  of  St.  Pierre, 
he  was  never  ordained;  he  might 
have  had  a  Toice  in  the  chapter  if 
he  woold  have  been  made  priest, 
bat  this  he  always  refused,  and 
held  his  pre&rments,  as  was  common 
at  that  time,  as  mere  beneficia. 
As  prior,  he  ranked  next  to  the 
Bishop;  his  private  and  ecclesias- 
tical property  made  him  an  im- 
portant  personage;  yet  he  risked 
both  his  preferment  and  his  liberty 
in  the  popular  cause.  At  last,  in 
1519,*  the  Duke  visited  Geneva  in 

Ssrson;  in  conjunction  with  the 
ishop  he  set  about  to  restore 
tranquillity  and  order  by  imprison- 
ing, torturing,  beheading,  and 
hanging  the  supporters  of  the 
popular  party, '  en  sorte  que  c'^tait 
une  piti6.'  At  this  juncture  the 
connection  between  Bonivard's  head 
and  his  shoulders  was  very  far  from 
secure;  but  he  escaped  disguised 
as  a  monk  (though  he  was  a  prior, 
the  monastic  dress  seems  to  have 
been  an  unusual  one  with  him), 
and  thus  saved  his  life,  though  he 
lost  his  priory.  .  After  some  years, 
indeed,  he  succeeded  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Pope  in  getting  his  priory 
restored ;  but  as  the  Duke  refused 
to  allow  him  to  receive  its  revenues, 
which  unfortunately  arose  from 
lands  in  the  territory  of  Savoy,  it 
is  probable  that  he  set  but  little 
value  on  the  title  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical position.  At  this  time,  indeed, 
he  appears  to  have  been  in  con- 
siderable straits ;  his  own  property 
being  practically  lost  to  him,  his 
only  ostensible  means  of  living 
consisted  in  a  smaU  allowance 
which  he  received  from  the  Oene- 
vese  Republic;  and  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  he  received  any  assist- 
ance frt>m  his  own  fkmily,  with 
whom  his  intercourse  seems  for  a 
long  time  to  have  almost  ceased. 


At  last,  however,  in  1530,  Boni- 
vard  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
for  a  sale  conduct  to  go  to  visit  his 
aged  mother  at  Seyssel.  Dormg 
hiis  absence  a  slanderous  story  was 
circulated  in  Geneva,  that  he  bad 
gone  to  cany  on  an  intrignd  with 
the  Duke  against  the  liberiiee  of 
the  Republic.  The  cahmmy  bo  far 
succeeded  in  its  object,  that  Bom- 
vard  was  afraid  to  return,  and  out- 
stayed the  six  months  for  which 
his  safe  conduct  was  available.  He 
applied  for  a  renewal,  which  was 
given,  apparently  in  ambignons 
form ;  he  left  Seyssel,  probably  in. 
tending  to  go  to  Freibnig,  at  tihat 
time  closely  allied  to  Geneva,  bni 
in  passing  through  the  tenitorj  of 
Yaud  he  fell  into  an  ambuBcade  of 
the  Duke's  retainers,  by  whom  he 
was  carried  off*  to  ChilloiL 

And  now  began  the  ox  yean' 
imprisonment  which,  thongh  to  the 
prisoner  himself  it  may  weU  have 
seemed,  as  he  vnx>te  his  autobio- 
graphy in  his  old  age,  simply  an 
incident  in  an  adventuroas  and 
chequered  life,  has  by  a  curions 
caprice*of  f  ortone  rescued  his  name 
frt>m  oblivion  some  three  oentaiies 
later,  and  drawn  thoaflands  of 
visitors  to  the  dungeon  where  he 
was  confined.  For  the  first  two 
years  he  seems  to  have  been  treated 
with  respect  and  consideration,  and 
to  have  lived  with  the  governor  of 
the  castle;  but  in  153a  the  Duke 
himself  visited  Chillon,  and  ordered 
hiTTi  to  be  confined  in  the  veil- 
known  '  souterrain,'  somewhat 
below  the  level  of  the  lake,  into 
which  scanty  rays  of  li^t  stmggle 
through  the  barred  windows,  and 
where  the  tourist  with  difficulty 
deciphers  the  lines  which  his  hand- 
book duly  quotes, 

OhiUon.  thy  prison  is  a  holy  pla<* 

and  gazes  with  reverence  on  ^ 
footprints  worn  in  the  rock  by  the 
prisoner  of  whose  existence  he  has 
just  for  the  first  time  heard. 


Bpget.     Crtmive  et  Ub  Suisaet. 
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Here,  then,  Bonivard  langaished 
for  four  years,  not  bj  any  means  a 
martyr  for  Protestantism,  nor  even 
for  liberty,  bnt  a  victim  of  circum- 
stances, who  had  fallen  into  the 
snare  of  a  powerfoi  enemy,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  keep  him  out  of 
mischief.  True,  if  he  had  been 
content  to  side  from  the  first  with 
the  Duke  against  the  Republic,  he 
might  have  kept  his  priory,  and  he 
would  never  have  been  the  prisoner 
of  Chillon :  he  deserves  the  credit  of 
having  chosen  the  weaker,  though 
the  nobler  side,  and  of  having  suf- 
fered for  it;  yet  it  is  difiicult  to 
credit  him  with  any  very  ex- 
alted form  of  self-devotion.  Like 
Chaucer's  monk,  he 

Helde  after  the  newe  world  the  trace ; 

he  saw  that  the  cause  of  liberty 
was  destined  to  prevail,  he  chose 
his  side  accordingly,  and  he  had 
nobility  of  mind  enough  not  to 
desert  it  when  to  be  faithful  to  it 
entailed  sufifering  and  loss.  At 
length,  on  March  29,  1536,  the 
castle  was  taken  by  the  united 
forces  of  Berne  and  Geneva ;  in  the 
words  of  the  Oenevese  Registers, 
*  Nos  gens  y  ont  trouve  M^essire  F. 
Bonivard  et  autres  pris  sur  la  foi  des 
gentils,  et  le  peuple  s'est  bien  r6joui 
de  leur  liberation.'*  Bonivard  was 
brought  in  triumph  to  Geneva ;  but 
it  was  to  a  very  different  Geneva 
from  that  which  he  had  quitted 
some  seven  years  before  the  Refor- 
mation. The  Reformation,  like  one 
of  those  torrents  which,  long  pent 
up  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains, 
at  length  burst  their  barriers  and 
cany  idl  beforethem,  had  in  those  few 
years  passed  over  Geneva,  and  swept 
away  well-nigh  all  the  old  land- 
marks. The  Bishop  was  gone; 
the  canons,  priests,  monks  were 
gone;  the  Duke's  Yidomne  was 
gone;  and  the  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices, of  which  Bonivard  had  en- 
joyed a   comfortable    share,  were 


fone  also.  There  was  no  more 
*riory  of  St.  Victor,  no  more 
Canonry  of  St.  Pierre  for  him; 
henceforth  he  must  live  as  he  could. 
The  Council  of  Geneva  waa  not 
unmindful  of  his  services  to  their 
cause,  but  the  Republic  was  poor, 
and  money  was  urgently  t needed 
for  purposes  of  defence ;  Bonivard 
could  only  obtain  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship, a  house  to  live  in,  and  a 
small  pecuniary  allowance.  After 
a  while,  finding  himself  unable  to 
live,  he  complained  to  the  Bernese 
of  his  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
their  allies ;  and  on  their  interven- 
tion the  Council  granted  him  a 
yearly  pension  of  140  ectts  d^oTf 
besides  800  to  pay  his  debts.  But 
he  must  have  round  the  Geneva  of 
Calvin  a  very  different  place  to  live 
in  from  the  Geneva  of  old  days. 
The  Council  now  exercised  a  vigi- 
lant supervision  over  the  domestic 
life  of  the  citizens.  In  January 
1537,  less  than  a  year  after  his  re- 
turn, Bonivard  was  cited  before  the 
Council  for  irregularity  of  conduct^ 
and  was  ordered  to  make  a  change 
in  his  establishment.  Frequently 
afterwards  he  was  cited  for  various 
offences — sometimes  he  was  excom- 
municated ;  sometimes  he  was  repri- 
manded. Once,  having  received 
into  his  house  in  his  later  years, 
when  he  might  have  supposed  that 
no  scandal  could    have  arisen,  a 

Eerson,  formerly  a  nun,  to  whom 
e  was  under  promise  of  mar- 
riage, he  was  punished,  not  by  im- 
prisoimient,  but  by  enforced  atten- 
dance at  sermons  on  Sundays  and 
Wednesdays.  The  CounciL  may 
indeed  have  thought  that  this  was 
the  severest  punishment  they  could 
inflict,  for  in  the  matter  of  atten- 
dance at  church  Bonivard  was  incor- 
rigible. And  it  gives  one  a  curious 
insight  into  the  state  of  things  at 
Gkneva  when  one  finds  a  man  past 
middle  age,  who  had  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  affairs  of  his 
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time,  smnmoned  before  the  Conncil, 
like  an  imdergradaate  before  the 
dean  of  his  college,  for  insufficient 
attendance  at  Divine  worship.  As 
Prior  of  St.  Victor,  Bonivard, 
though  not  a  priest,  must  no 
doubt  have  been  a  celibate;  but 
in  his  later  days  at  Geneva  he 
made  up  for  lost  time,  having 
married  four  times  between  his 
release  in  1536  and  his  death  in 
1570.  His  fourth  wife,  Catherine 
de  Courtavone,  was  the  person  men- 
tioned above;  her  subsequent  his- 
tory affords  a  terrible  illustration 
of  the  stern  discipline  maintained 
at  this  time  in  the  Republic.  She 
was  accused  after  her  marriage 
with  Bonivard  of  misconduct  with 
an  ex-monk;  on  their  conviction, 
he  was  beheaded,  and  she  sewn  in 
a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  Bhone. 
It  was  probably  in  Bonivard's 
later  years,  when  the  stirring  scenes 
of  his  political  life  were  over,  that 
he  turned  his  attention  to  literary 
work.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that 
during  his  imprisonment  at  ChiUon 
he  composed  *  taut  en  latin  qu'en 
fran9ais  beaucoupdemenuespens^ 
et  ballades ; '  but  his  Ghrtmicles  of 
Geneva^*  a  considerable  work,  re- 
lating chiefly  to  the  history  of  his 
own  times,  was  more  likely  to  be 
composed  during  his  long  resi- 
dence  in  the  city.  He  also  wrote 
a  book — apparently  no  longer  ex- 
tant— against  the  old  religion,  in 
which  we  may  conceiTC  that  he 
could  be  heartier  in  his  attack  on 
the  old  than  in  his  defence  of  the 
new.  Indeed,  in  another  work,  a 
history  of  the  Popes  of  the  day, 
entitled  Advts  et  Levis  de  la  Source 
de  Vldoldtrie^  he  gives  his  opinion 
very  plainlv  of  the  ^difformes  r6- 
formateurs,  as  he  calls  them.  '  Nous 
avons  dit  par  ci-devant  beaucoup 
de  maux  des  papes  et  des  lenrs ; 
mais  quel  bien  pourrons-nous  dire 
des  n6tre8?  Ce  monde  est  fait  & 
dos  d'&ne;  si  un  fardeau  penche 
d'un  c6t^  et  vous   le  voulez    re- 


dresser  et  le  mettre  an  nulien,  il 
n*y  demeureragueres,  mais  pencben 
de  Tautre.  Anssi  Ciceron  en  la 
gueire  citoyenne  entre  Pomp^e  et 
G6sar,  requis  d'un  chacnn  o6t^ 
disait,  *'  Quem  fugiam  scio,  ad  quern 
nescio."'  Thus  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion Bonivard,  though  &r  inferior 
to  Erasmus  both  in  mind  and  cha- 
racter, yet  seems  to  have  oocnpied 
somewhat  the  same  position,  un- 
able to  go  heartily  with  eitkr 
party — seeing  the  evils  of  the  old 
too  clearly  to  be  a  ConwrratiTei 
and  perceiving  the  dangeis  of  the 
new  too  keenly  to  be  a  Befonner; 
standing  somewhat  apart,  refusing 
to  utter  party  cries  of  which  he 
could  discern  the  hoUowneBS,  and 
inclined  to  exclaim  sadly,  *A  mad 
world,  my  masters ! '  Li  politics, 
too,  Bonivard  was  an  eclectic;  be 
declares  that  he  had  always  pre- 
ferred a  republic  to  a  monvchy, 
especially  a  hereditaiy  monaichj; 
but  he  liked  a  democracy  no  hetter 
than  a  despotism,  and  seems  to 
have  been  feeling  after  some  kind 
of  representative  government  which 
should  avoid  the  tyranny  hoth  of 
the  one  and  of  the  many  Some 
lines  of  his  are  extant  which  ex- 
press in  admirably  epigrammatic 
form  the  good-humourod  cynicism 
of  the  man : 

Quand  seiont  henreuns  promce9» 
Boyaumes,  villeB  et  viUages  ? 
Qoand  Ton  fera  sages  les  prisecs 
Ou  (qu'est  plus  court)  pcinces  les  lagei. 

There  is  something  in  Bonivard 
which  reminds  one  of  Horace;  but 
the  'Epicuri  de  grege  porcus*  wm 
more  at  home  in  Pagan  Rome  thw 
he  would  have  been  in  Christian 
and  Calvinist  Geneva.  We  can 
fancy  that  if  Horace  had  been  com- 
pelled by  a  decree  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  sermons  twice  a  week, 
and  to  give  up  his  stroll  on  the 
Via  Sacra  on  Sundays,  he  would 
have  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
complied  with  as  good  a  grace  as 
he  could,  especially  if  he  had  been 


•  Called  by  M.  Key, « La  source  la  plus  prkicnae  de  notre  histoire.' 
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in  receipt  of  a  yearly  stipend  on 
accoimt  of  bis  good  service  at 
Philippi;  but  he  would  have  been 
likely  to  take  a  less  genial  view 
of  men  and  things,  and  to  conceal 
a  cynical  contempt  nnder  a  decent 
outward  conformity.  Times  of 
violent  change  are  sure  to  produce 
this  effect  upon  some  characters; 
men  who  can  see  two  sides  to  a 
question  can  rarely  be  eager  re- 
formers or  zealous  party  leaders: 


their  place  is  rather  to  criticise,  to 
moderate,  to  mediate  if  possible 
between  extreme  views.  Such  men 
must  needs  stand  aloof  from  the 
battle ;  but  it  is  in  the  battle  that 
great  deeds  are  done.  Bonivard 
and  Erasmus  could  see  the  weak  as 
well  as  the  strong  side  of  the  Be* 
formation ;  but  Calvin  and  Luther 
fought  the  battle  of  religious 
freedom, 

R.  E.  B. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Bt  Pbofessob  G.  O.  Bamsat  (Uniysbsht  of  Glasgow). 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 


OXJBi  examination  into  the  present 
position  and  prospects  of 
Secondary  education  in  Scotland 
has  led  ns  to  two  main  conclusions  : 

ist.  That,  in  spite  of  the  &ct 
that  the  material  both  of  .boys  and 
teachers  is  of  high  quality,  the  re- 
sults produced  by  the  system  are 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  not  only 
in  each  department  of  knowledge 
taken  by  itself,  but  also  as  regaids 
the  general  training  and  develop- 
ment of  the  scholars'  minds  as  a 
whole. 

2nd.  That  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  any  great  improvement 
in  the  character  of  the  work  done 
by  the  schools  as  a  whole  is  the 
general  adoption  of  certain  improve- 
ments  in  system,  and  in  the  mode 
and  amount  of  payments  to  teachers, 
which  have  already  been  adopted 
with  great  success  by  some  of  the 
best  schools. 

3rd.  That  these  improvements 
cannot  be  introduced  without  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  income  of 
the  schools,  and  that  in  consequence 
the  whole  question  is  essentially 
one  of  money.  Whichever  way  we 
turn  in  search  of  means  of  improve- 
ment, need  of  money  stares  us  in 
the  face ;  and  the  great  question  of 
the  hour  is,  how  is  that  money  to  be 
obtained  ? 

To  one  portion  of  our  subject  we 
were  unable  to  do  justice  in  a  former 
article  from,  want  of  space — that 
relating  to  the  emoluments  of  the 
masters.  It  is  a  matter  of  primary 
importance.  The  whole  success  of 
a  system  of  education  depends  upon 
the  quality  and  character  of  the 
teachers.    To    fill    such    positions 


ably,  not  only  good  men  are  wanted^ 
but  the  best  that  can  be  got;  and 
if  the  teaching  profession  csmiot 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  other 
professions  in  regard  to  the  career 
which  it  opens  up  to  those  who 
adopt  it,  it  is  vain  to  expect  thai 
the  best  intellect  of  the  oonntry 
will  continue  to  be  attracted  to  it. 
During  the  last  ten  or  twenty  yean 
the  expenses  of  living  haye  nearly 
doubled,  aud  in  every  other  pro- 
fession the  scale  of  emoluments  has 
largely  risen :  has  there  been  any- 
thing like  a  proportionate  rise  in 
the  incomes  earned  by  teachers? 
It  cannot  be  said  that  there  has. 
The  Education  Commissioners  in 
1868  reported  that,  leaving  out 
of  view  one  or  two  exoeptional 
cases,  the  scale  of  emolnmenis 
amongst  the  Middle-class  Schools  as 
a  whole  might  be  said  to  range 
from  120Z.  to  300Z.  peranniua.  And 
in  reference  to  the  Higher  Class 
Public  Schools  constituted  by  the 
Education  Act  of  1872— the  deren 
picked  schools  of  Scotland—ihe 
Board  of  Education  for  Scotlaad,  in 
their  Report  for  1875,  p.  xxxvi, 
say: 

The  salaries  paid  to  teachen  in  those 
schools  are,  for  the  most  part,  reiy  m> 
derate.  There  appears  to  be  only  on«  ta» 
of  high  pay— namely,  that  of  tbe£Dgl>«^ 
master  in  the  Glasgow  High  School,  vbo 
drew  last  year  1,177/.  fi^a  ^"^  ^  ^* 
he  had  to  pay  looL  as  retiring  allowM* 
to  his  predeoeasor.  The  Baetor  of  the 
Edinburgh  High  School  drew  759^-1  ^ 
there  ate  perhaps  a  doaen  cases  of  •^^ 
ranging  from  400/.  to  500^  a  yesr.  The 
rest  are  from  icxrf.  to  300J.  or  lam.  It » 
clear  that  the  absence  of  endowment  in  u« 
Higher  Glass  Schods  of  Scotland  jwweiiti 
these  schools,  as  a  role,  from  oflenng  V^' 
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tioDB  which  would  form  an  indnoemdnt  to  a 
career  of  learning. 

And  these  are  the  picked  schools 
of  the  ooTintry.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  Secondary  Schools,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  average  emolmnents 
of  the  masters  are  on  the  scale  of 
Uie  lower  sums  here  mentioned.  It 
is  simply  a  scandal  that  in  a  town 
of  first-rate  importance  like  Paisley, 
an  excellent  scholar,  like  the  late 
Bector  of  the  Grammar  School, 
shonld  haye  laboured  snccessfolly 
for  forty  years,  and  sent  np  many 
excellent  scholars  to  the  Uniyersity, 
on  a  pittance  of  some  200Z.  a  year. 

On  this  point  the  Schools  Enquiry 
Commissioners  say: 

In  all  education,  the  importance  of  at 
least  the  head-mafiter  in  the  school  being  a 
really  able  man,  cannot  be  OTerestimated. 
If  the  income  of  a  head-master  of  a  first- 
class  school  be  less  than  i,ooa^.  a  year,  or 
of  a  second-class  school  less  than  500^.  to 
600L  a  year,  it  is  quite  certain  that  high 
ability  will  not  be  attracted  to  such  labo- 
riotis  and  exhausting  work., 

Ijet  ns  contrast  with  this  the  case 
we  haye  just  cited,  or  that  of  the 
new   academy  jnst    established  in 
the   thriving  town  of  Kilmarnock. 
*The  academy,'    say    the    School 
Board  in  their  advertisement,  '  is  to 
be  the  principal  school  in  the  place, 
and  to  fnmish  a  first-class  educa- 
tion in  all  departments.'     It  is  to 
liold  696  scholars ;  the  head-master 
'  besides  taking  an  intelligent  super- 
vision of  all  the  departments,'  is 
to   teach,  all  the   classics,  all  the 
zaodem  languages,,  and,  perhaps, 
also  English  Composition  and  lite- 
ratare.     And  for  all  this  he  is  to  get 
300Z.  per  annum,  withapossibleaddi- 
tion  of  from  50/.  to  150I.  per  annum, 
according  as  the  school  succeeds. 
Tn  another  excellent  academy,  the 
liead-master,  with  a  salary  probably 
still  more  slender,  has  to  teach,  with 
tlie   help  of   one  young  assistant, 
no    less    than   five    Latin    classes, 
tlbtree  Ghreek  classes,   three  French 
cladsseSy  and  two  German.      Until 


the  Scottish  public  leam  what 
teaching  means,  that  high  mental 
and  moral  qualifications  are  needed 
for  a  Bchoohnaster's  work,  and  that 
these,  as  in  other  pursuits,  are  not 
to  be  secured  except  by  paying  for 
them  their  fiur  worth,  roally  high 
educational  results  cannot  be  looked 
for. 

We  have  thus  discussed  one  by 
one  the  defects  of  our  Scottish 
Secondary  School  system,  and 
pointed  out  the  remedies  which 
must  be  applied  if  those  defects 
are  to  be  removed.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject  in 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  public 
attention  has  never  yet  in  Scotland 
been  decisively  directed  to  it ;  and 
a  vigorous  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reform  and  improvement 
cannot  be  expected  to  set  in  until 
the  public  are  alive  to  the  fact 
that,  if  fairly  compared  with  the 
Secondary  Schools  of  England 
and  the  Continent,  the  Scottish 
Schools  are  not  producing  results 
with  which  the  nation  ought  to  be 
satisfied,  and  cannot  be  expected 
to  produce  them  until  their  de- 
ficiencies are  supplied.  The  view 
here  taken  of  the  work  of  the  schools 
is  founded  upon  facts  which  speak 
for  themselves,  and  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  abundantly  confirmed  in  every 
particular  by  the  exhaustive  reports 
of  the  various  Education  Com- 
missioners. The  various  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  present  state  of 
things  are  well  pointed  out  in  the 
final  Report  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners,  chap.  vi.  They 
justly  point  out  that  it  is  not  so 
much  ihe  number  of  those  studying 
the  higher  subjects,  as  the  quality 
of  the  work  they  do,  which  is  un- 
satisfactory. With  the  exception 
of  seven  or  eight  schools,  they 
inform  us  that  the  work  actually 
done  in  the  highest  classes  of  the 
Burgh  and  other  schools  of  the 
kind  *is  not  in  advance  of   that 
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usually  given  in  the  middle  forms 
of  the  great  Pablic  Schools  of 
England' — a  statement  more  than 
confirmed  by  the  facts  brought 
forward  in  onr  former  article.  But 
the  Commissioners,  while  fhlly 
alive  to  the  present  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  Secondary  education  of 
the  country,  appear  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Education  Act  of  1872 
may  do  much  to  improve  it ;  and 
as  they  enlarge  upon  the  benefits 
which  may  be  expected  to  flow 
from  the  provisions  contained  in 
that  Act  for  the  management  and 
organisation  of  the  so-called  Higher 
G&SS  Schools,  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  how  &r  those  expectations 
have  any  solid  foundation. 

The  Act  provides  that  certain 
schools  should  be  regarded  as  being 
E^)ecially  devoted  io  the  higher 
education,  and  lays  down  certain 
principles  for  their  management, 
ouch  schools  are  to  be  relieved  as 
far  as  found  practicable  by  the 
School  Boards  from  the  duty  of 
famishing  elementary  instruction, 
-'  so  that  the  funds  and  revenues  of 
such  higher-class  school,  and  the 
time  of  the  teachers,  may  b6  more 
exclusively  applied  to  giving  in- 
struction in  the  higher  branches ;' 
a  common  fee-fund  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, so  as  to  prevent  the  com- 
petition which  has  often  prevailed 
amongst  the  masters  of  a  school ; 
and  uie  Boards  are  empowered  to 
employ  competent  persons  to  con- 
duct annual  examinations  of  the 
schools,  and  to  pay  them  out  of  the 
school  fund.  These  provisions  are 
all  admirable  in  themselves,  but 
they  cannot  be  effectually  carried 
out  without  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  expenses  of  a  school,  and  to 
meet  those  expenses  the  Act  makes 
no  provision.  The  only  particular 
in  which  the  sacred  principle,  so 
dear  to  a  certain  type  of  Liberals 
in  this  country,  so  entirely  foreign 
to  the  practice  of  those  oountnes 


which  we  should  most  deoie  to 
imitate — ^that  no  nationsl  monej 
should  be  expended  on  secondly 
education — ]b  broken  through,  is  in 
the  matter  of  the  payment  of  the 
annual  examiners,  which  mftj  be 
made  out  of  the  school  fond.  And 
these  examinations  have  abeady 
been  productive  of  the  greatest 
good.  But  in  all  other  respects  the 
eleven  Higher  Class  Schools,  while 
supplied  by  the  Act  with  exceUent 
hints  as  to  the  principles  on  which 
such  schools  should  oe  organised, 
are  left  to  make  their  hricb  with- 
out straw.  Nay,  more:  the  veiy 
substitute  for  straw  irtuch  th^ 
have  hitherto  used  is  to  be  taken 
away  from  them.  It  is  proTided 
that  in  all  such  schools  the  teaching 
of  elementary  subjects  shall  be  as 
£Ebr  as  possible  eliminated,  ^  so  that 
the  frmds  and  revenues  of  snch 
schools  may  be  more  exdnsiTelj 
applied  to  giving  higher  insfcrnc- 
tion.'  We  pass  by  the  mockety 
of  speaking  of  the  '  funds  and  re- 
venues '  of  such  schools  when  the 
Education  GommissionerB  infom 
us  that  the  total  pemanent  en- 
dowment of  all  the  Bnigh  and 
other  Secondary  Schools  under  the 
management  of  Town  Councils,  did 
not  amount  to  3,oooi.  a  year;  bnt 
the  fact  is,  that  in  being  depriFed  of 
their  elementary  departments  manj 
of  these  schools  would  be  losing  one 
of  their  main  sources  of  sapplj  for 
the  teaching  of  the  higher  branches. 
A  school  cannot  be  carried  on 
cheaply  and  efficiently  unless  ^ 
number  of  scholars  be  large ;  and  in 
none  but  the  Iwrgest  towns  is  the 
number  of  those  learning  the  higher 
branches  sufficient  to  make  np  a 
good-sized  school.  Again,  the 
elementary  subjects  can  be  tanght 
more  cheaply,  and  in  larger  classes, 
than  advanced  subjects ;  and  in  «  j 
well-organised  school  there  sbonW  | 
be  a  considerable  margin  of  pront 
over  from  the  proceeds  of  we 
elementary    depMtment  [towaids 
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meeting  the  greater  ezpenses  of  the 
higher  department.  I  have  before 
me  a  carefdlly  prepared  statement 
of  the  inoome  and  ezpenditare  of 
an  important  Secondary  School — ^the 
Ayr  Academy — drawn  up  by  the 
Rector,  Dr.  Macdonald;  and  his 
calculation  is,  that  after  making 
the  most  ample  provision  for  the 
elementary  department  ont  of  the 
fees  specially  drawn  from  it,  there 
remains  a  clear  surplus  of  200Z.  a 
year,  which  represents  the  con- 
tribution made  out  of  the  profits  in 
the  elementary  department  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  higher.  With- 
out this  addition  to  its  resources 
the  higher  department  would  be 
starved.  And  in  addition  to  this 
there  is  this  further  advantage  in 
an  elementaiT  department — that  it 
serves  as  a  meder  to  the  higher. 
Children  doing  well  in  the  former 
are  allowed  to  remain  on  in  the 
latter,  though  they  might  not  have 
been  transferred  to  it  m>m  another 
school ;  while  the  instruction  of  the 
more  promising  children  in  the 
higher  subjects  is  commenced  at  an 
earlier  age,  and  with  better  prospect 
of  continuous  advance,  than  it 
would  have  been  had  they  taken 
their  full  time  in  an  elementary 
school,  and  after  that  been  intro- 
daoed,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  so- 
called  higher  subjects. 

On  this  point  we  may  quote  the 
opinion  of  the  Schools  Enquiry 
Commissioners  (Beport,  p.  147), 
though  their  remarks  have  a  wider 
bearing  than  that  of  the  subject 
we  are  here  discussing : 

Next  in  importance  to  real  ability  in  a 
master  eomes  the  presence  of  considerable 
nnmben  in  a  school.  A  small  school  is 
proportionately  mnch  more  ezpensive  than 
a  l^ge  one,  and  it  fi&ils  to  give  thorough 
BtimiSiiB  to  either  scholars  or  master. 
The  stir  and  dignity,  the  mnltiplied  energy 
and  nratnal  help  of  a  large  school  are  rarely 
compensated  by  any  greater  attention  or 
more  careful  instmction  in  a  small  one. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  Act  of 
X8729  wmle  pointing  out  the  direc- 


tion which  reform  should  take  in 
the  Secondary  Schools,  has  given 
no  assistance  whatever  towards  the 
realisation  of  such  reform,  with  the 
single  exception  of  permitting  the 
examinations  of  the  eleven  "Ebgher 
Glass  Schools  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  rates.  It  fixed  at  their  actual 
amoxmt  the  contributions,  such  as 
they  were,  from  the  Common  Good 
of  Burghs,  thus  making  them  for 
the  future  incapable  of  increase. 
It  handed  over  existing  school 
buildings  to  the  School  Boards; 
but  while  permitting  such  buildings 
to  be  enlarged,  or  new  buildings 
to  be  erected  in  their  room  at  the 
expense  of  the  school  fund — an 
obligation  formerly  laid  on  the 
Burgh  funds — ^it  has  made  no  pro- 
vision for  the  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  such  buildings,  and 
there  is  no  fund  upon  which  such 
expenses  can  be  charged.  In  other 
ways,  too,  the  Act  ignored  the  claims 
of  higher  instruction,  recognised  as 
these  had  been  in  the  Bills  pre- 
viously introduced ;  and  though  an 
excellent  and  effective  measure  for 
its  main  purpose,  that  of  providing 
universal  elementaiy  education,  it 
bears  too  clearly  the  traces  of 
having  been  produced  under  the 
influence  of  those  ideas  on  the 
relation  of  the  State  to  education 
which  owed  much  of  their  influence 
— ^now  gradually  waning — ^to  the 
advocacy  of  Mr.  Lowe  and  his 
school,  and  which  found  their  best 
expression  in  his  &mous  reply  to  a 
deputation  from  the  Scottish  ITni- 
versities — *that  all  State  aid  to 
education  must  be  looked  upon  as 
so  much  outdoor  relief.' 

But  whatever  the  principles  on 
which  the  Act  was  framed,  the 
claims  of  higher  instruction  in 
Scotland  to  special  recognition  in 
any  general  educational  measure 
were  strong  then,  and  they  have 
lost  none  of  their  stren^  since. 
It  has  long  been  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple  in    our   modem    le^lation 
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tibat  wherever  the  State,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  soYereign  power, 
reconstructs  or  reforms,  it  mnst 
take  account  of  existing  facts,  and 
must  so  modify  the  application  of 
a  new  principle  as  not  to  withdraw 
from  the  people  as  a  whole,  or 
from  any  considerable  section  of  it, 
any  common  privilege  or  advantage 
which  it  has  been  for  any  length 
of  time  permitted  to  emoy.  That 
instinct  oi  social  ana  political 
continuity  which  is  our  national 
characteristic  forbids  any  new-bom 
docti*inaire  principle  to  interfere 
with  long-continued  usage,  and  the 
constitutional  and  political  principles 
to  which  as  a  nation  we  are  most 
strongly  attached  are,  like  our  Com- 
mon Law,  founded  not  upon  cut  and 
dried  theoriesof  what  ought  to  be,  but 
are  merely  generalised  and  formu- 
lated statements  of  what  has  hitherto 
been.  The  very  principle  of  which 
we  are  here  speaking,  that  the  assist- 
ance of  the  State  should  be  extended 
only  to  elementary  education,  and 
that  secondary  education  should  be 
left  to  take  care  of  itself,  is  not 
founded  on  any  general  considera- 
tions of  the  relation  in  which  the 
State  should  stand  to  education, 
but  is  merely  an  apparently  states- 
manlike vray  of  stating  the  fact  that 
in  this  countiy  the  State  never  has 
aided  directly  Secondary  Schools, 
coupled  with  the  feeling  that  it  is 
inconvenient  to  admit  more  claims 
than  absolutely  necessaiy  to  a  share 
of  the  public  fiznds.  The  impor- 
tance  of  this  question,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  placing  it  in  what  appears 
to  us  its  true  light,  must  be  our 
apology  for  treating  it  at  some 
length. 

As  a  matter  of  mere  principle,  as 
has  been  well  pointed  out  by  a  late 
writer  in  Blachwood^s  Magazine^ 
there  is  literally  nothing  to  be  said 
on  behalf  of  the  idea  that  the  State 
should  aid  education  at  one  stage 
only  and  not  at  another.  It  is  a 
mere  question  of  political  expedi- 


ency, not  one  to  be  settled  by  any 
arguments  of  an  a  piori  cbftracter, 
but  by  such  considerationB  as  tbese : 
Is    it    a    matter  of  national  im- 
portance, or  \a  it  not,  that  a  high 
standard  of  education  should  pre. 
vail  throughout  the  country?  Is 
it,  or  is  it  not,    a  matter  of  sa- 
preme  importance  to  the  nation  as 
a    whole    that    systematic  meaos 
should  be  afforded  by  which  talent 
of  whatever  character,  and  in  how* 
ever  humble  a  rank  it  may  be  fbond, 
should  be  &eely  developed,  and  the 
best  brain-power  of   the  coontxy 
thus  rendered  available  to  do  the 
work  of  the   nation,  in  wbatever 
capacity,  public  or  private?  These 
questions  can  only  be  answered  in 
one  way,  and  amongst  the  bought. 
ful    statesmen    of  every  conntiy, 
whether  in  Europe  or  in  Amaica, 
hams  only  been    answered  in  one 
way.     Amongst  ourselyee,  pnUic 
opinion  has  been  gpradnally  ripening 
on  the  subject.     A  generation  ago, 
it  was  thought  as  generally  to  be 
beyond  the  province  of  the  Stateto 
provide  elementary  instmction  aB 
it  is  now  by  some  to  assiBt  secon- 
dary;  and  we  may  safely  predict 
that,  a  generation  hence,  the  sQpe^ 
vision    and,  where  necessary,  the 
providing  of    education  of  ereiy 
grade,  from    the   highest  to  tiie 
lowest,  will  be  looked  uponasheingas 
much  within  the  legitimate  proviifie 
of  theState,  and  as  essential  to  ahi^ 
state  of  national  life,  if  not  to  our 
national  existence,  as  the  maintB- 
nance  of  justice  or  the  support  of 
the  army  or  navy.    No  doubt  it 
would  not  be  wise  for  a  practical 
politician  or  a  Minister,  in  a  coun- 
try like  ours,  to  act  at  once  as  if 
public  opinion  here  were  as  enlight- 
ened and  far-seeing  asinPrtssiaor 
America.    A  member  of  Pariiament 
may  hesitate,  with  a  view  to  to 
constituents,  to  pledge  himself  to  a 
policy  involving  considerable  ex- 
penditure of  money  on  objects  to 
the  importance  of  which  theoonndy 
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is  not  afi  yet  snfflciezitiy  alive.  But 
sack  a  groimd  of  ccmdnct  does  not 
constitote  a  prinievple ;  it  is  merely 
a  reason  why,  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical expediency,  it  may  not  be  wise 
at  a  particular  moment  to  attempt 
to  move  in  a  particular  direction. 
As  a  matter  of  principle,  tlie  ques- 
tion must  be  decided  on  ike  grounds 
indicated  above ;  and  if  we  answer 
the  questions  there  put,  as  they 
must  be  answered,  in  the  affirma- 
tive, our  ultimate  decision  must 
hang  on  these^  two  considerations  : 
First,  granting  the  national  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  a  high  standard 
of  education,  secondary  as  well  as 
elementary,  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  legitimacy  of  using  State 
funds  for  such  a  purpose,  does  this 
object  bulk  largely  enough  in  im- 
portance, as  compared  with  other 
objects  of  necessary  national  expen- 
diture, to  jiistify  the  immediate 
application  to  it  of  public  money  P 
And  secondly,  can  this  object  be 
attained  in  no  other  way,  or  can  it 
be  left  to  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tural law  of  supply  and  demand  ? 

It  is,  in  fact,  on  this  latter  ground 
that  the  advocates  of  this  so-called 
principle  of  no  State  funds  for 
higher  education  have  taken  their 
stand ;  and  in  doing  so  they  have 
practically  surrendered  the  whole 
question  at  issue.  Once  granted 
that  the  supply  of  higher  education 
must  be  left  to  the  working  of 
demand  and  supply,  and  it  foUows 
directly  that  if  supply  and  demand 
fail,  and  are  not  found  to  furnish  the 
country  with  higher  education  in 
such  quantity  and  of  such  quality 
as  it  is  desirable  on  national 
grounds  for  the  country  to  possess, 
some  other  principle  must  be  ap- 
pealed to.  An  advocate  of  the 
supply  and  demand  principle  must 
base  his  argument  on  this  proposi- 
tion :  Leave  education  to  shift  for 
itself  and  it  will  be  provided  in 
exactly  the  proper  quantity,  and  of 
exactly  the  proper  quality. 


Now  that  there  does  exist  at  pre* 
sent  a  demand  for  education  of  some 
sort,  and  that  some  sort  of  education 
wiU  be  provided  in  obedience  to  that 
demand,  is  not  to  be  disputed ;  so 
that,  to  be  fiedrly  stated,  the  argu- 
ment must  be  stated  thus :  The 
effective  demand  for  education  on 
the  part  of  the  public  gives  the 
exact  measure  of  the  amount  and 
type  of  education  which  it  is  desir- 
able, on  national  grounds,  to  see 
provided.  In  other  words,  the 
educational  ideal  for  practical 
statesmen,  as  such,  to  aim  at  is 
precisely  that  which  the  natural 
demand,  left  to  itself,  will  supply. 

Thus  stated,  the  position  is  seen 
to  be  one  which  it  requires  no 
argument  to  overthrow,  and  which 
is  contradicted  in  the  most  direct 
manner  by  both  the  experience 
and  practice  of  every  civilised 
nation.  The  plausibility  which  at- 
tends the  doctrine  is  derived  en- 
tirely from  its  association  with  the 
terms  '  Free  Trade '  and  *  Demand 
and  Supply'  —  terms  of  almost 
magic  potency  amongst  the  com- 
mercial classes  of  this  country-^ 
and  rests  upon  a  completely  false 
analogy.  The  principle  of  supply 
and  demand  applies  only  to  those 
cases  where  the  desire  and  the 
power  of  gratifying  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  are  the 
only  tests  that  have  to  be  applied, 
and  where  no  injuiy  is  caused  to 
the  conmiunity  at  large  in  conse- 
quence of  the  desire  remaining  un- 
fulfilled. In  such  cases  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  sole  judge ;  he  knows 
what  it  is  he  wants,  and  the 
strength  of  his  demand — supposing 
it  to  be  an  innocuous  demand — is 
the  only  element  that  has  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  regard 
to  the  means  to  be  taken  to  supply 
it.  But  in  education  it  is  other- 
wise. There  is  a  demand  for  edu^ 
cation,  but  it  is  not  an  effective 
demand.  Education  is  not  an 
article  as  to  the  quality  of  which 
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the  mass  of  the  people  are  capable 
of  forming  a  judgment.  It  is  not 
a  palpable  article  ibo  be  judged  by 
external  tests,  which  alone  the  mass 
are  capable  of  applying.  Its  effects 
are  remote,  not  immediate,  not  cer- 
tain, bat  problematical.  Amongst 
great  masses  of  the  population 
&iere  is  probably  great  doubt 
whether  education  is  a  thing  worth 
having  at  all.  In  short,  it  lacks 
every  one  of  those  external  tests  by 
which  the  payer  of  a  shilling  can 
perceive  that  he  obtains  his  shil- 
ling's worth ;  while  the  supreme 
importance  to  the  State  of  its  being 
sought  for  and  obtained  in  requisite 
quantity  and  quality  is  such  that  it 
cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  the 
supply  running  short  in  conse- 
quence of  a  deficiency  of  demand. 

In  every  essential  particular, 
therefore,  the  principle  of  supply 
and  demand  is  seen  to  be  inappli- 
cable to  education.  But  it  is  un- 
necessary to  argue  further  upon 
general  grounds ;  we  have  only  to 
appeal  to  the  universal  experience 
of  the  past.  It  is  a  simple  £etct 
that  in  no  country  and  in  no  time 
has  the  demand  for  education  left 
to  itself  proved  sufficient  to  secure 
the  supply  of  such  an  education  as 
to  a  civilised  community  in  modem 
times  is  simply  a  matter  of  necessity. 
And  the  higher  the  character  of 
the  education  given,  the  less 
capable  has  it  shown  itself  of 
being  conducted,  to  any  large 
extent,  upon  self-supporting  prin- 
ciples. The  highest  class  of  all, 
no  doubt,  are  so  alive  to  the 
advantages  of  education  that  they 
are  willing  to  pay  the  full  cost 
price  of  the  best  education  that  is 
to  be  had ;  but  the  class  that  can 
afford  to  do  this  is  comparatively 
small,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  great  schools  to  which  our 
wealthiest  classes  most  resort,  the 
education  given  is  actually  given 
helow  cost  price,  for  such  is  un- 
doubtedly the  effect  of  the  great 


endowments  of  the  English  Public 
Schools.    Whether  the  balance  le- 
quired  to  bring  a  sound  seoondaiy 
education  within  the  readi  of  ^ 
best  talent  in  the  whole  comma. 
nity,  over  and  above  what  the  red- 
pients  can  afford  to  pay,  is  to  be 
provided   out  of  endowmentB,  or 
voluntary  subscription,  or  taxation, 
whether  local  or  imperial,  is  besida 
the  question,  so  far  as  our  present 
purpose  is  concerned.    If  tiie  na- 
tural working  of  the  law  of  sapply 
and  demand  does  not  place  within 
the  reach  of  the  best  telent  of  the 
country,  high  and  low,  as  good  an 
education  as  it  is  of  sapreme  im- 
portance to  the  State  to  see  pro- 
vided for  it,  and  at  sndh  a  cost  as 
to  make  it  available  to  iibe  great 
body  of  those  qualified  to  \mm  bj 
it,  the  whole  supply  and  demand 
principle  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
the  sole  question  left  is  the  prac- 
tical one  of  ways  and  means— &om 
what  available  source  is  the  extra 
cost  of  the  education  giTen,  over 
and  above  what  can  be  extracted 
from  the  recipients,  to  bepiorided? 
It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  dnir  a 
hard  and  fast  line  between  Primary 
and     Secondary     education,    ^o 
practical  educationist  can  say  where 
the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins; 
and  the  attempt  in  practioe  to  keep 
the  two  apart  is  injurious  eqiuliy 
to  both.     It  has  been  the  feshion 
of  late  amongst  those  whose  moral 
sense  is  offended  by  any  application 
whatever  of  national  funda  to  edu- 
cation, to  justify  the  expenditure 
on  the  ground  of  the  recent  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise ;  in  the  cant 
phrase  of  the  day,  we  must  'edu- 
cate  our  masters.'    If  such  a  i)lea 
be  seriously  advanced,  as  affording 
the  only  ground  for  State  aid  to 
education,  it  is  obvious  that  mere 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  tooli 
of  education  will  not  be  sufBaent 
for   the   purpose.     An  education, 
which  furnishes   the  citiaen  with 
nothing  more  than  the  means  of 
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imbibiiig  and  disseminatizig  what- 
ever ideaa,  good  or  bad,  may  come 
in  his  way,  without  fumiRhing  him 
with  the  information  or  supplying 
the  mental  discipline  which  may 
enable  him  to  distinguish  between 
sound  argument  and  sophism,  will 
prove,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  but  a 
doubtful  benefit  to  the  community ; 
whereas,  according  to  our  present 
system,  it  is  precisely  at  the  point 
where  the  education  given  is  ready 
to  produce  in  the  scholar  those 
solid  intellectual  results  for  the 
sake  of  which  alone  it  is  of  national 
importance  to  subsidise  education 
at  all,  that  the  aid  of  the  State  is 
withdrawn  altogether.  Even  within 
the  limits  prescribed  the  results  are 
dwarfed  by  the  consciousness  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  the 
lower  and  higher  gi*ades  of  educa- 
tion, and  both  teacher  and  scholar 
are  deprived  of  that  most  potent 
stimulus — the  influence  of  which 
has  hitherto  been  so  clearly  marked 
in  the  best  Parish  Schools  of  Scot- 
land— which  is  derived  from  the 
knowledge  that  success  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School  affords  a  natural 
access  to  the  Grammar  School  or 
the  University,  and  so  ultimately 
to  success  in  life.  On  this  point 
we  may  quote  Mr.  F.  Adams'  work 
on  the  Free  School  System  of  the 
United  States,  p.  211 :' 

Experience  has  proved  that  elementary 
education  flourishes  most  where  theprovision 
for  higher  education  is  most  ample.  If  the 
elementary  schools  of  Germany  are  the  best 
in  the  world,  it  is  owing  in  great  measure 
to  the  fiict  that  the  higher  sdiools  are  ac- 
cessible to  an  classes.  In  England  not 
only  have  the  aims  of  the  elementary 
schools  been  educationally  low  and  narrow, 
but  an  impassable  gulf  has  separated  the 
people's  schools  from  the  higher  schools  of 
the  country.  In  the  United  States  the 
common  schools  have  always  produced  the 
best  results  where  the  means  of  higher 
education  have  been  most  plentiful. 

In  entire  accordance  with    the 


spirit  of  the  above  remarks  is  the 
following  passage  from  the  Boston 
School  Report  for  1874,  p.  398 : 

The  common  school  is  always  feeble  and 
inefficient  where  high  schools,  accademies, 
and  colleges  are  wanting.  Educational 
science  teaches  that  educational  improve- 
ment works  from  the  top  downwards,  and 
not  from  the  bottom  upwards.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  the  wisest  foresight  that  the 
Prussian  Government,  in  undertaking  the 
regeneration  of  the  State  through  education, 
after  the  crushing  defeat  of  Jena,  began  by 
the  establishment  of  the  great  FrMerick 
William  University  at  Berlin.  Since 
Sadowa,  Austria  is  following  this  example 
of  developing,  strengthening,  and  liberalis- 
ing the  higher  education,  not  only  for  its 
own  sake,  but  as  a  means  of  promoting 
general  intelligence  throughout  the  schools. 
Our  own  histoiiy  affords  a  strikinff  illustra- 
tion of  this  principle.  Harvard  College 
was,  for  a  long  period,  the  mainspring  ci 
the  success  of  the  common  schools  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

And  'on  this  principle  we  find 
that  in  the  United  States  the  pro- 
munme  of  the  Elementary  School 
IS  nsnallj  framed  in  the  anticipa- 
tion that  a  considerable  nnmber  of 
scholars  will  pass  on  to  the  High 
School,  and  from  thence  again  a 
fair  proportion  to  the  College  or 
University. 

In  all  probability,  the  idea  that 
Secondary  education  is  not  a  legi- 
timate and  even  necessary  object 
of  national  expenditure  would 
never  have  been  deyeloped  into  a 
political  principle  but  for  the  mag- 
nificent educational  endowments 
of  England,  which,  until  a  com- 
paratively  recent  period,  have  suf- 
ficed to  meet  the  demand  for  a 
higher  education — a  demand  hardly 
extending  below  the  higher  classes 
of  society.  To  the  chief  of  those 
endowments  the  English  people 
applied,  in  their  peculmr  way,  their 
national  genius  for  quiet  develop- 
ment and  social  organisation,  and 
without    the   intervention  of  the 
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Legislature  prodaced  in  their  great 
Public  Schools  that  remarkable 
system  of  school  govermnent  and 
organisation  which  we  know  by 
the  name  of  the  English  Public 
School  system — a  system  which, 
with  all  its  shortcomings  in  par- 
ticular respects,  has  stood  the  test 
of  searching  criticism  when  looked 
at  in  its  main  broad  features,  and 
stands  forth  not  only  as  charac- 
teristically national,  but  as  one  of 
the  most  admirable,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  original,  of  educa- 
tionid  phenomena.  But  that  system 
is  essentially  aristocratic;  it  has 
developed  the  great  educational 
endowments  of  the  country  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  tastes,  sym- 
pathies, and  interests  of  the  upper 
classes;  it  has  carefully  fostered 
and  disseminated  the  idea  that  the 
higher  education  is  the  exclusive 
right  of  gentlemen,  and  has  taught 
our  governing  classes  to  look  upon 
the  social  value  of  a  good  educa- 
tion as  one  of  its  main  advantages. 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Lowe  declares 
that  State  aid  to  education  is  to  be 
looked  at  merely  as  an  equivalent 
to  so  much  outdoor  relief,  he  takes 
his  stand  upon  the  old  narrow 
aristocratic  platform,  and  declares 
that  education  is  a  social  luxury 
which  must  be  reserved  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  rich.  But 
views  like  these  cannot  now  main- 
tain their  ground.  Statesmen  are 
beginning  everywhere  to  recognise 
the  ^Buot  that  whatever  mere  phy- 
sical courage  and  enterprise  may 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
the  past,  one  of  the  main  factors, 
if  not  the  main  &ctor,  in  the 
continued  prosperity  of  a  nation, 
in  these  days  of  complex  civilisa- 
tion, is  the  disciplined  intelligence 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  community ; 
and  that  if  we  permit  ourselves  to 
£bI1  behind  rival  nations  in  this 
essential  respect,  we  cannot  hope  to 
retain  our  place  among  them.  It 
is  not  only  a  matter  of  national 


concern,  but  of  the  vety  grayest 
national  concern.  We  need,  as  a 
nation,  all  the  intellectual  power  thai 
is  bom  amongst  us ;  and  that  power 
is  useless  u^ess  it  is  developei 
We  cannot  trust  ouly  to  tlie 
intellect  of  our  weU-to-do  clafises ; 
we  cannot  afibrd  to  allow  hnmblj- 
bom  ability  to  take  its  chance  of 
being  able,  by  rare  good  fortime,  to 
struggle  out  into  usefblneas  and 
recognition ;  we  must  go  to  meet 
it,  search  it  out  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found,  and,  by  a  carefiilly  organised 
system  of  graded  education,  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all  such  as  are 
able  to  profit  by  it,  do  everything 
that  is  possible  to  swell  the  hulk 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
national  intelligence.  K  all  this 
can  be  accomplished  by  volnntaiy 
agency  or  by  a  wise  utilisation  of 
endowments,  good  and  well;  bnt 
the  end  of  such  resources  will  soon 
be  reached,  and  then,  as  a  natter 
of  national  necessity,  the  taxpayer, 
national  and  local,  must  be  appealed 
to,  and  where  the  principle  of  supply 
and  demand  fedls,  there  the  State 
must  come  in. 

The  requirements  of  the  country 
cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the 
words  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Com- 
missioners' Report,  pp.  78,79: 

The  most  urgent  educational  need  of  ^ 
country  is  that  of  achooU  of  the  thnd 
grade— that  is,  of  those  which  flhall  cuij 
education  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  llft«8n. 
It  is  just  here  that  the  endowed  schoob 
appear  most  signally  to  fiiil,  while  noUuig 
else  takes  their  place. 

When  it  is  considered  how  laige  ap?- 
portion  of  the  population  is  inclnded  id 
these  classes,  it  is  evident  that  no  othtf 
deficiency  in  our  provision  for  edncitioft 
could  well  be  more  important  1^  "  JjJ 
only  the  case,  however,  that  the  numUr 
concerned  is  larger  than  that  of  any  otna 
class  except  the  lowest,  but  that  the  weattH 
and  prosperity  of  the  countiy  depend  to  w 
great  a  degree  on  the  industry,  and  m 
industary  on  the  inteUigence,  of  those  wjo 
are  left  thus  uneducated.  We  haw  airway 
made  a  special  report  on  the  stateaiflnti 
made  to  us  regarding  tlie  inferior  ate  01 
progress  said  to  be  visible  in  BritiriinM*- 
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faetores,  when  aome  of  the  productions  of 
this  coontry  are  compared  with  those  that 
were  sent  by  other  nations  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion at  Paris.  This  is  ascribed  in  some 
measure  to  a  want  of  technical  instruction 
in  our  artisans,  as  well  as  in  their  employers 
and  foremen.  Such  a  want,  however,  would 
be  a  far  less  serious  matter  if  it  stood  alone. 
But  we  are  bound  to  add  that  our  evidence 
appears  to  show  that  our  industrial  classes 
hare  not  even  that  basis  of  sound  general 
education  on  which  alone  technical  instruc- 
tion can  rest.  It  would  not  be  difficult,  if 
our  artisans  were  otherwise  well  educated, 
to  establish  schools  for  technical  instruction 
of  whatever  kind  might  be  needed.  But 
even  if  such  schools  were  generally  esta- 
-  blished  among  us,  there  is  reason  tn  fear 
that  they  would  £ail  to  produce  any  valuable 
results  for  want  of  the  essential  material, 
namely,  disciplined  faculties  and  sound 
elementary  knowledge  in  the  learners.  In 
fact,  our  deficiency  is  not  merely  a  deficiency 
in  technical  instruction,  but,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
indicates,  in  general  intelligence,  and  unless 
we  remedy  this  want  we  shall  gradually 
but  surely  find  that  our  undeniable  supe- 
riority in  wealth  and  perhaps  in  enerfflrwill 
not  save  us  from  decline.  If  we  could  pro- 
vide good  schools  for  our  artisans  up  to  the 
age  of  fourteen,  then  those  who  showed  ap- 
titude for  special  industrial  pursuits  would 
be  in  a  fit  condition  to  enter  on  the  needed 
special  study.  But  our  first  obj  ect  should  be 
to  enable  the  whole  of  this  large  population, 
whose  education  we  are  now  considering, 
to  cultivate  their  children's  understandings 
and  make  them  really  intelligent  men. 
We  need  schools  that  shall  provide  good 
instruction  for  the  whole  of  the  lowest 
portion  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
middle  class,  and  we  cannot  overstate  our 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  need.  These 
are  the  schools  that  we  have  called  schools 
of  the  third  grade. 

Oar  legislators,  no  doubt,  are 
terrified  at  the  prospect  of  snoh  an 
addition  to  the  rates  or  the  imperial 
taxation  as  a  systematic  support  of 
Secondary  education  would  involye, 
and  will  point  to  the  dissatisfaction 
already  caused  in  Scotland  and 
elsewhere  by  the  heavy  and,  it 
must  be  added,  in  some  cases 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  the 
School  Boards.  But  in  the  first 
place,  as  we  will  show,  efiective 
assistance  to  Secondary  education 
could  be  given  at  a  tithe  of  the 
cost  entailed  by  Elementary  educa- 


tion ;  and,  in  the  second,  it  would  be 
well  to  compare  our  own  present 
expenditure  on  national  education 
with  that  of  other  countries.  From 
the  third  BFeport  of  the  Scottish 
Education  Commissioners  (p.  xvi) 
it  appears  that  at  that  time  the 
total  expenditure  from  all  public 
sources  on  education  in  Scotland, 
both  in  the  elementary  and  higher 
departments,  amounted  to  169.  per 
scholar.  In  France  the  State  grants 
amount  to  iZ.  179.  for  each  scholar, 
besides  grants  by  the  municipalities ; 
and  in  Prussia  il,  i«.,  besides  about 
209.  from  the  municipalities. 

If  we  compare  England  and 
Scotland  with  America,  the  result 
is  still  more  striking.  For  the  year 
ending  August  31, 1874,  the  amount 
of  the  Education  Grant  for  Public 
Elementary  Education  in  England 
and  Wales  was  1,268,773^.  The 
amoimt  raised  by  School  Board 
rates  for  the  same  year  was  1 36,693 L 
and  from  voluntary  subscriptions 
616,326^.  Thus  the  total  amount 
raised  by  taxation  and  subscriptions 
together  amounted  to  about  i«.  pfc?. 
per  head  of  the  population;  by 
taxation  alone  to    no   more  than 

In  Scotland,  the  total  sum  col- 
lected by  rates  in  the  year  1874 
was  223,433?.,  the  Government 
grant  came  to  85,8672.;  the  two 
together  are  equivalent  to  about 
18,  lod.  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

In  America,  the  sums  raised  for 
educational  purposes  vary  consider- 
ably in  different  States ;  but  if  we 
take  the  average  taxation  for  edu- 
cation of  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
six  States  for  the  year  1873, as  given 
on  page  71  of  Mr.  Adams*  work,  we 
find  the  average  sum  raised  per 
head  of  the  population  is  no  less 
than  68,  Sd. — exactly  four  times 
the  amount  levied  in  Scotland, 
more  than  five  times  the  amount 
levied  by  taxation  in  England.  Li 
some  Spates  as  much  as  109.  (New 
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Jersey)  and  even  129.  aid.  (Iowa) 
per  head  of  the  popnlation  is  raised. 
New  York  raises  in  the  year  no  less 
than  1,93  2, 26 1 Z.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
Ss,  g^d,  per  head.  Kentncky,  the 
lowest  taxed  of  all  the  States, 
raises  2$,  4^.  per  head,  a  third 
more  than  the  amount  of  public 
money  expended  on  education  in 
Scotland,  nearly  twice  the  amount 
spent  in  England. 

Wherever  we  look,  we  find 
that  the  foremost  nations  of  the 
day — ^those  whose  competition  with 
.  ns  we  are  every  day  more  keenly 
feeling — take  a  view  of  the  relation 
of  the  State  to  education  radically 
different  from  that  hitherto  pre- 
valent in  this  country ;  and  it  is 
becoming  every  day  more  apparent 
that  no  utilisation  of  existing  endow- 
ments will  suffice  to  place  us  on 
an  equality  with  them.  Even  as 
regards  this  source  of  help,  the 
present  Government  have  entered 
on  a  reactionary  poUcy ;  and  every 
hindrance  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
complete  throwing  open  of  en- 
dowments for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  nation  does  but  accelerate  the 
time  when  the  State  must  step  in 
and  do  her  part.  We  may  close 
this  part  of  our  subject  with  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold's  summary  of  the 
work  done  for  education  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  single  canton  of 
Zurich: 

A  territx>i7i  'with  the  population  of 
Leicestershire,  maintains  a  university,  a 
veterinary  school,  a  school  of  agriculture, 
two  great  classical  schools,  two  great  real 
schools,  a  normal  school  for  training  primary 
and  secondary  teachers,  57  secondary 
schools,  and  365  primary  schools;  and 
many  of  these  are  among  the  best  of  their 
kind  in  Europe. 

Sooner  or  later,  then,  we  believe 
the  State  must  be  prepared  to  lend 
its  hand  to  the  development  of 
Secondary  education  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  it  has  hitherto 
contemplated.  But,  as  alreadv  in- 
dicated, Scotland  haspeculiar  claims 


for  assistance  in  this  direction,  and 
claims  which  cannot  with  justice 
be  set  aside.  For  more  than  200 
years  she  has  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  a  national  system,  supported  by 
taxation,  embracing  Secondary  as 
well  as  Elementary  education,  and 
opening  a  door  for  'every  promisiiig 
spirit,'  as  the  old  deeds  have  it^  to 
the  Grammar  School  and  Univer- 
sities, and  so  into  the  prof  essums. 
Such  was  the  recognised  object  of 
the  system  from  the  very  first, 
however  inadequately  it  may  have 
been  carried  out ;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  consequence  of  the 
superior  instruction  afforded  in 
the  Parish  Schools,  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education  have  been 
within  the  reach  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Both  towns  and  conntiy 
parishes — the  former,  no  doubt^  io 
an  inconsiderable  extent  —  have 
during  all  this  time  submitted  to 
taxation  for  the  express  purpose  of 
providing  all  capable  of  profiting 
by  it  with  an  education  superior  to 
that  which  supply  and  demand  by 
themselves  would  provide;  and 
as,  in  addition  to  the  sum  thus 
raised,  the  people  have  been  willing 
to  pay  for  their  children's  educa- 
tion on  a  &r  higher  scale  than  that 
usual  in  other  countries,  it  may  be 
fairly  said  that  the  amount  laified  by 
local  assessment  was  raised  mainly 
for  purposes  of  Secondary  in- 
struction. In  this  manner  the 
heritors  of  Scotland,  previous  to 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1872, 
raised  yearly  47,0002.,  a  sum  con. 
siderably  in  excess  of  the  legal 
requirements;  and  undoubtedly tiie 
whole  of  the  excess  was  contri- 
buted with  the  express  purpose  of 
raising  the  character  of  the  school- 
masters  and  of  the  education  they 
supplied. 

Now  by  the  Act  of  1872  the 
whole  of  this  47,000!.  was  swept 
away.  In  place  of  the  47,0002. 
from  the  heritors  of  the  country 
parishes  only,   the  Act   has  anb- 
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stitnted  a  nniform  rate,  raised  from 
the  whole  commTUuiy,  amonnting 
for  the  year  1874,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  223,oooZ. ;  bat  while  the  amount 
has  been  thus  increased,  its  appli- 
cation has  been  altered,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  has  been 
raised  and  applied  are  such  that,  as 
we  have  shown  in  a  former  article, 
that  higher  education  which  had 
been  for  centuries  the  birthright  of 
every  able  Scot  is  gradually  being 
extinguished.  We  maintiun  that 
such  a  result  ia  not  only  contrary 
to  sound  x>olic^,  but  at  variance 
with  the  principles  on  which  new 
I^islation  is  introduced  into  this 
country.  The  people  may  be  said 
to  have  enjoyed  and  established  a 
common-law  right  to  the  advantages 
of  a  higher  education  in  every 
parish,  capable  of  leading  them 
onwards  to  the  Higher  Schools 
and  Universities — let  us  say,  an 
education  equivalent  to  what  the 
School  Enquiry  Commissioners 
term  an  education  of  the  Third 
Grade ;  the  State,  by  its  no  doubt 
necessary  action  in  the  matter  of 
elementary  education,  has  seriously 
interfered  with  that  right,  and  it  is 
bound,  both  as  a  matter  of  public 
expediency  and  in  the  recognition 
of  a  long-established  privilege,  to 
restore  what  it  has  taken  away. 
Had  a  similar  state  of  things 
existed  in  England,  we  feel  sure  that 
the  greater  tenacity  of  custom,  and 
the  superior  regard  paid  to  estab- 
lished popular  rights  both  by  the 
people  and  the  statesmen  of  that 
conntry,  would  not  have  permitted 
a  privilege  of  so  great  value  to  the 
community  to  be  summarily  in- 
terfered with. 

We  have  stated  thus  strongly  our 
view  of  the  just  claims  of  Secondary 
education  in  Scotland  for  assistance 
from  taxation,  whether  local  or  im- 
perial, not  only  because  the  doctrine 
it  implies  is  as  yet  but  feebly 
recognised  in  this  country,  but  also 
from  a  conviction  that  tiiough  the 


endowments  we  possess,  if  utilised 
as  they  should  be,  may  do  much  for 
Secondary  education,  especially  in 
its  higher  grades,  they  cannot  do 
all  that  is  required ;  and  that  even  if 
they  were  completely  utilised  and 
thrown  open  on  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  most  important  cases 
dealt  with  by  the  English  Endowed 
Schools  Commission,  they  would  still 
fail  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  the 
whole  popidation,  in  whatever  dis- 
trict, those  educational  opportunities 
which  have  so  long  been  open  to 
them.  The  needs  of  Scotland,  in 
the  matter  of  public  Secondary 
education,  may  be  stated  as  follows, 
and  it  will  be  at  once  seen  in  which 
of  the  directions  pointed  out  an 
application  of  public  money  may  be 
legitimately  made,  and  what  are 
the  objects  for  which  recourse 
should  rather  be  had  to  the  endow- 
ments. 

I.  In  every  parish  in  the  country, 
in  accordance  with  old  usage,  there 
should  be  at  least  one  school  with 
the  staff  and  equipment  requisite 
to  provide  the  best  scholars  in  the 
parish  with  an  education  equivalent 
to  what  we  may  term,  following 
the  distinctions  laid  down  by  the 
Schools  Enquiry  Commission,  an 
education  of  the  third  grade — that 
is,  an  education  includmg  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  liberal  training  in 
&nguages,  history,  literatuis,  and 
science,  and  carried  on  to  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen.  This  object  may 
be  obtained  by  an  extension,  under 
suitable  restnctions,  of  the  pay- 
ments made  under  the  Code.  Con- 
tingently  upon  the  fulfilment  by  the 
local  .Boards  of  certain  conditions 
as  to  accommodation,  staff,  and 
appliances,  to  insure  that  the 
locality  shall  itself  do  its  part  in 
providing  the  means  of  higher  in- 
struction, and  contingently  further 
on  the  results  obtained  by  examina- 
tion, the  Code  should  contain  a 
social  rate  of  payments  for  the 
higher   subjects  for    the    selected 
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school  in  every  parish,  and  thus 
stimulate  as  well  as  direct  the 
edncational  zeal  of  the  ponunanity. 
Ko  better  illustration  of  the  great 
effect  of  such  a  system  judiciously 
administered  in  raising  the  edu- 
cation of  a  whole  district  can  be 
desired  than  that  afforded  by  the 
administration  of  the  Dick  Bequest 
in  the  three  north-eastern  counties 
— a  bequest  which  we  may  here 
state  affords  almost  the  solitary  in- 
stance of  an  educational  endowment 
in  Scotland  administered  in  such  a 
wise  and  enlightened  manner  as  to 
produce  the  good  that  was  to  be  ex- 
pected of  it. 

2.  The  next  step  in  the  educa- 
tional ladder  is  the  founding  of 
bursaries  in  every  parish  or  district 
of  Scotland  to  be  awarded  either 
by  open  competition  or  by  some 
judicious  mode  of  selection,  to  en- 
able the  best  scholars  of  a  parish 
or  district  to  prosecute  their  studies 
for  at  least  two  years  in  the  nearest 
or  most  suitable  Grammar  School. 
The  boarding  out  of  scholars,  when 
the  school  is  at  a  distance  from  their 
homes,  is  no  new  thing  in  Scot- 
land. It  has  been  commonly  done 
in  the  islands,  especially  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland;  and  even  in  the 
lowland  districts  it  has  not  been 
uncommon  for  a  farmer's  or  shep- 
herd's son  to  be  boarded  with 
neighbours  for  the  sake  of  a  good 
schooling.  I  may  mention  the 
excellent  parish  school  of  Yarrow, 
in  Selkirkshire,  as  having  been  dis- 
tinguished in  this  way. 

To  such  a  purpose  as  this  we 
would  not  propose  the  application 
of  public  money.  But  local  endow- 
ments of  all  kinds  might  be  com- 
bined and  thrown  open  in  such  a 
way  as  to  afford  to  ail  first-rate 
talent  an  opportunity  of  further 
study ;  while,  where  there  are  no  en- 
dowments available  for  the  purpose, 
the  generosity  of  individuals  in 
each  locality  might  fairly  be  ap- 
pealed to,  and  without  doubt,  if  the 


want  were  once  fairly  put  betore 
the  oountiy,  it  would  be  supplied. 

An  adznurable  example  of  wiist 
may  be  effected  in  this  way  is 
afforded  by  a  scheme  for  proyiding 
Grammar  School  BursarieB  for 
Gaelic-speaking  .  young  men  by  a 
recently  organised  assodation  con- 
sisting of  members  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  wbidi 
the  Bev.  J.  G.  Macph&il  ia  tb 
secretary.  By  a  combixi&tioii  of 
local  and  central  funds  forty-four 
bursaries,  value  i8L  a  year  eadi, 
have  been  awarded  during  thefre 
past  years  by  a  strictly  cam- 
petitive  examination  among  GaeUo- 
speaking  students,  held  at  no  leas 
than  eighteen  different  centres  in 
the  Highlands.  The  sncoessfol 
competitors  take  a  course  of  one 
or  more  generally  of  two  years  at 
a  Grammar  School ;  and  it  is  a  con- 
spicuous proof  of  the  snooess  of 
the  scheme  that  out  of  the  forty- 
four  bursars  appointed  since  tb 
scheme  was  started,  no  leas  than 
twenty-six  have  gained  subse- 
quently open  bursaries  to  the  Uni- 
versity— principally  that  of  Aber- 
deen. What  has  been  tbns  done 
for  a  specially  poor  district  by  a 
particular  Church  might  be  done 
systematically  all  over  Scotland; 
and  organised  assistance  of  this 
kind  would  produce  inyalnable 
results  in  schools  of  eveiy  grade. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  had  prus 
tical  experience  of  the  teaching  of 
University  classes  in  Scotland  with- 
out being  strongly  impressed  wi& 
two  feelings — a  sense  of  admirataon 
for  the  high  level  of  natural  abilityi 
and  the  great  industry  and  per- 
severance in  study,  in  spite  of  all 
difficulties,  shown  by  the  gi»* 
body  of  the  students ;  and  secondly, 
a  sense  of  regret  that  in  the  msp 
jority  of  cases  the  opportunity  of 
culture  has  come  too  late^  and  that 
much  of  the  best  teaching  of  the 
University  will  be  fruitless  of  re- 
sult because  the  student  who  re- 
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oeiTes  it  is  destitute  of  that, 
preliminary'  traming  which,  if  it 
is  not  acquired  at  school,  will  not 
be  acquired  at  all.  Now  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  circumstances 
of  Scottish  students  are  such  that 
a  great  proportion,  if  not  the 
majority  of  them,  must  continue 
to  receive  the  bulk  of  their 
education  at  elementary  schools ; 
and,  in  consequence,  what  is 
imperatively  demanded  is  that  the 
most  promising  scholars  in  elemen- 
tary schools  should  be  encouraged 
and  enabled  to  supplement  the 
education  they  have  received  in 
their  Parish  School  with  at  least 
two  years — still  better  three  years 
— ^in  a  thoroughly  equipped  and 
well-organised  Secondary  School. 
Each  Secondary  School  should  con. 
tain  a  modem  as  well  as  a  classical 
department,  and  would  thus  bo 
enabled  to  prepare  scholars  either 
to  obtain  the  full  advantages  of  a 
Umversity  course,  or  for  practical 
life,  as  their  tastes  or  abilities  might 
incline  them.  In  this  way  every 
part  in  the  educational  system 
would  receive  its  appropriate  stimu- 
lus. The  elementary  schools  would 
be  raised  in  character  by  their  con- 
nection with  the  Secondary  Schools. 
The  Secondary  Schools  would  be 
doubly  benefited,  both  by  receiving 
that  accession  to  their  numbers 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  essential 
to  effective  and  economical  teach- 
ing, and  also  by  gathering  in  the 
most  able  scholars  of  a  whole  dis- 
trict, who  would  thus  form  a  kind 
of  honour  class  amongst  the  rest. 
Lastly,  the  Universities,  enabled  by 
such  a  system  to  impose  au  effec- 
tive entnuice  examination,  would 
receive  none  but  properly  qualified 
students,  and  be  able  to  devote 
themselves  ezclusiyely  to  their 
piroper  work. 

3.  The  third  main  object  to  be 
accomplished  is  the  proper  organi- 
satioh  and  equipment  of  the  Secon- 
dary Schools  themselves.    In  the 


chief  town  of  every  county  or  dis* 
trict  there  should  be  one  thoroughly 
good  Secondary  School,  with  a 
sufficient  staff  of  qualified  teachers 
not  only  to  meet  the  demand  for 
higher  education  in  the  locality 
itself,  but  also  to  serve  as  a  finish- 
ing school  for  the  best  scholars  from 
the  elementary  schools  in  the  wholo 
district.  Such  schools,  as  we  have 
seen,  exist  already  in  almost  all  the 
important  centres  of  Scotland ;  but 
they  are  universally  starved  from 
want  of  money,  and  their  useful- 
ness crippled  by  the  vicious  system 
of  teaching  and  organisation  which 
that  want  of  money  has  entailed. 
These  schools  are  practically  en- 
tirely destitute  of  endowments ;  and 
for  some  reason  or  other,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  explaiu — ^parUy,  perhaps, 
for  the  reason  that,  being  a  burden 
on  the  burgh  funds,  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  sufficiently  provided 
for — ^benevolent  testators  in  Scot- 
land, who  desired  to  further  educa- 
tion, have  left  their  money  for  any 
purpose  rather  than  that  most 
needed,  the  assisting  the  ordinary 
schools.  We  may  possibly  find  a 
further  reason  for  this  in  the  manner 
in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  Town  Coun- 
oils  charged  with  the  management 
of  Burgh  Schools  have  discharge 
that  duty.  Had  those  schools  been 
so  conducted  as  to  command  public 
confidence,  and  had  their  wants 
been  properly  put  before  the  com- 
munity, we  may  be  certain  that 
such  an  appeal  would  not  have  been 
made  in  vain.  It  is  certainly  ex* 
traordinary  that  in  a  city  like  Edin- 
burgh, in  which  enormous  sums 
have  b^n  squandered  on  educa- 
tional endowments  of  every  descrip- 
tion, an  excellent  school  like  the 
High  School  should  have  been 
doing  good  work  for  three  cen-  . 
turies  without  ever  having  received 
one  farthing  of  bequest,  as  pub- 
licly stated  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Dr, 
Donaldson, 
Where,  then,  is  the  money  needed 
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to  make  these  Bchools  efficient  to 
be  obtamed?  Ab  to  one  of  the 
answers  to  be  given  to  this  qaes- 
tion,  we  believe  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  Report  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners 
and  the  evidence  laid  before  them. 
Wherever  there  exist  in  a  town 
educational  endowments  intended 
for,  or  that  can  properly  be  ap- 
plied to,  the  higher  education,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  proper  sup- 
port of  the  public  Secondary  School 
of  the  town  should  constitute  the 
first  claim  upon  the  surplus  revenues 
of  such  endowments.  As  a  matter 
of  &ct,  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
most  important  of  these  endow- 
ments— ^as,  for  instance,  the  He- 
riot's  Hospital  in  Edinburgh, 
Hutcheson's  Hospital  in  Glasgow 
— ^there  is  express  provision  made 
in  the  founder's  will  that  a  certain 
number  of  promising  boys,  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  at 
the  founder's  school  or  hospital 
shall  receive  assistance  to  enable 
them  to  complete  their  education 
at  the  High  School.  Had  the 
managers  of  these  institutions 
wisely  interpreted  such  a  provision 
as  this,  and  acted  up  to  the 
founder's  intentions,  they  would 
have  drawn  closer  the  connection 
thus  established  between  themselves 
and  the  High  School,  and,  as  their 
funds  increased,  have  continued  to 
devote  something  like  an  equiva- 
lent proportion  of  their  revenues  to 
the  increasing  of  the  numbers  and 
strengthening  the  teaching  of  those 
schools,  not  only  by  the  institution 
of  a  greater  number  of  High' School 
scholarships  to  be  either  held  by 
their  own  boys  or  competed  for  by 
all  comers  from  the  class  which  the 
founder  intended  to  benefit,  but 
also  by  contributing  to  the  general 
expenses  of  the  school,  and  thus 
enabling  it  the  better  to  fulfil  the 
function  in  virtue  of  which  the 
testator  recognised  it  in  his  will 


— ^that  of  being  the  best  public 
finishing  school  of  the  locality. 
Were  this  principle  carried  out  to 
only  a  mooerate  extent,  and  the 
existing  educational  endowmentB 
in  our  large  towns  required  to 
contribute  to  the  nuuntenance  and 
improvement  of  the  existing  public 
Secondary  Schools,  we  sho^d  hare 
High  Schools  handsomely  equipped, 
and  able  to  do  effectively,  and  at  a 
moderate  fee,  the  work  expected  of 
them,  in  all  the  great  towns— Edin- 
burgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dun- 
dee,  Stirling — ^while  those  towns 
would  be  saved  from  the  reproach 
to  which  they  are  now  exposed  of 
having  splendid  educational  en- 
dowments which  are  to  a  large 
extent,  as  now  applied,  wasted,  and 
in  some  cases  are  doing  absokte 
harm.  Such  an  application  of  the 
disposable  funds  would  he  alto- 
^her  in  harmony  with  the  leal 
mtentions  and  wishes,  often  with 
the  expressed  wishes,  of  the  ma. 
jority  of  the  founders  of  snch  en. 
dowments.  It  is  melancholj  to  see 
how,  in  numerous  instauces,thewije 
and  liberal  intentions  of  testators 
in  Scotland  have  been  frnstratedt 
and  the  whole  character  of  the 
institutions  they  wished  to  foand 
dwarfed  and  stunted,  by  the  un- 
intelligent and  parochial  manner  in 
which  their  wishes  have  been  car- 
ried  out.  Such  is,  in  effect,  the 
verdict  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission ;  and  when  we  find  it 
stated  on  their  authority  that  no 
less  than  1 1 2,oool.  a  year  of  endow. 
ments  are  localised  round  the  foor 
chief  towns  in  Scotland,  and  that 
much  of  that  sum  is  so  spent  as  to 
do  little  or  no  good  to  the  com- 
munity,  the  least  that  can  he  de- 
manded  of  them  is  that  they  should 
be  required  to  put  into  a  state  of 
complete  efficiency  the  public  Se- 
condary Schools  of  those  cities, 
which  are  acknowledged  by  all  to 
be  doing  admirable  service  to  the 
community,  and  to  be  only  hindered 
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from  doing  still  greater  service  to 
it  from  want  of  funds. 

Bat  such  available  endowments 
do  not  exist  in  every  place  in  which 
good  Secondary  Schools  are  needed, 
and  in  which  Secondary  Schools  of 
some  sort  exist  already.  In  snch 
cases  we  are  distinctly  of  opinion 
that  the  necessary  funds  should  be 
obtained  from  public  money,  partly 
by  local,  partly  by  imperial  taxa- 
tion. As  we  have  seen,  this  is  no 
new  principle.  The  fact  that  the 
support  of  the  Burgh  Schools  was 
by  law  a  burden  upon  the  burgh 
fands — which  are  nothing  else  but 
the  funds  of  the  community — esta- 
blished  the  principle  that  public 
money  might  legitimately,  and 
should  where  necessary,  be  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  Secondary 
School  open  to  the  whole  com- 
munity ;  and  a  legitimate  extension 
of  that  principle  would  at  least 
permit  the  School  Boards  of  each 
locality  to  pay  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  expenses  of  such  schools 
out  of  the  public  school  fund.  It 
might,  no  doubt,  be  a  question 
whether,  if  the  Secondary  School 
were  to  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  a  whole  district,  the  area 
of  taxation  should  not  be  wider 
than  the  burgh,  and  power  be 
given  to  raise  a  special  county  rate, 
not  to  exceed,  say,  a  penny  or  a 
halfpenny  in  the  pound,  to  be  ex- 
pended by  a  County  Board  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  County  School. 
Bat  this  is  a  matter  of  detail ;  and 
in  the  meantime  it  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  in  Scotland  such  a 
measure  would  involve  no  new 
principle,  and  that  without  such 
help  it  is  vain  to  hope  to  see  es- 
tablished throughout  the  country 
efficient  Secondary  Schools  with 
such  a  rate  of  fees  as  to  make  them 
practically  available  to  the  whole 
community.  In  supplement  of  the 
sum  thus  raised  by  local  rate,  a 
contribution  should  oe  farther  made 
from  the  Imperial  treasury ;  that 
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contribution  should  be  made  in 
definite  proportion  to  that  raised 
locally,  and  upon  such  conditions 
as  not  only  to  insure  the  efficiency 
of  the  school,  but  also  to  secure 
that  the  school  thus  assisted  should 
be  open  to  all  classes.  This  security 
would  be  obtained  by  fixing  a  scale  of 
fees,  and  providing  that  no  school 
which  charged  less  or  more  than 
the  rate  specified  should  be  entitled 
to  public  grants.  The  lower  limit 
would  be  necessary  to  show  that 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  a  boy 
or  girl  were  ready  to  do  their  part, 
the  higher  to  prevent  public  funds 
being  spent  upon  those  classes 
which  stand  in  need  of  no  assistance, 
or  who  will  choose  their  school 
from  social  as  much  as  from  educa- 
tional considerations.  The  widely 
diverse  character  of  the  Secondary 
Schools  at  this  moment  can  be 
judged  of  from  the  various  rates  of 
fee  charged  in  different  places ;  the 
Commissioners  (1868)  report  that 
they  found  three  distinct  scales  of 
fee  prevalent  in  such  schools^  the 
lowest  average  rate  being  3L  los.  4(2. 
per  annum,  the  highest  i$L  79.  2d. 
To  the  adoption  of  such  a  scheme, 
therefore,  a  necessaiy  preliminary 
would  be  a  complete  enquiry  into 
the  public  Secondary  Schools,  with 
the  view  of  determining  which  of 
the  existing  schools  are  needed,  and 
what  new  ones  should  be  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  the  new  system. 
Some  of  these  schools,  by  the  mere 
rate  of  fee  charged,  proclaim  the  fact 
that  they  are  only  Elementary 
Schools,  with  perhaps  a  Secondary 
department.  Such  schools  should  be 
excluded  from  the  list  of  State-aided 
schools,  and  none  included  but  those 
which  are  proved  to  be  bond-fide 
Secondary  Schools,  offering  their 
advantages  at  a  moderate  fee  to  the 
whole  community,  and  of  which  the 
locality  has  testified  its  appreciation 
by  contributing  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  expense  of  maintenance  out 
of  the  school  fund. 
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4.  Poarthl^,  stLch  a  scheme  would 
itn^lj  aa  effieient  system  of  ex« 
amixiation'  and  mspection.  The 
eleven  Higher  Class  Schools  are  at 
present  yearly  examined,  bat  each 
Board  appoints  its  own  examiners, 
and  there  is  in  oonseqaenoe  no 
nnifbrm^y  of  plan,  no  means  of 
comparing  the  results  produced  by 
difierent  schools.  What  is  needed 
is  a  special'  staff  of  Secondary 
School  Inspectors--^  probably  % 
couple  would  be  sufficient  to  do  the 
work  for  all  Scotland — ^who  should 
annually  inspect  and  report  upon 
the  whole  condition  of  the  schools, 
the  buildings,  the  system  of  teach- 
ing and  organisation  adopted,  and 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
sebools  as  seen  in  ordinary  cita- 
tion test  feirly  and  slate  publicly 
the  results  they  are  producing. 
'Such  an  examination  should  not  be 
oompetitive,'  in  the  words  of  the 
Schools  Enquiry  Commissioners, 
'but  a  fair  test  of  average  work. 
It  should,  as  far  as  possible,  follow 
the  Prussian  rule,  and  be  such  as  a 
scholar  of  fair  «^bility  and  proper 
diligence  may, 'towards  the  end  of 
his  school  course,  come  to  with  a 
quiet  mind  and  without  painfbl 
effort.'  The  expense  of  such  a 
system  of  inspection  and  examdna* 
tion  should  be  borne  by  the  State. 

5.  The  last  step  in  the  eduoa* 
tional  ladder  wouldbe  the  foundation 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  open-com- 
petition bursaries  from  the  Secondary 
Schools  to  the  Universities.  Some 
might  be  attached  to  particular 
schools,  some  to  counties  or  combi- 
nations of  counties,  while,  best  of  all, 
the  number  c^  absolutely  open  bur- 
saries competed  for  at  the  Universi- 
ties themselves  should  be  largely 
increased.  For  this  purpose  the 
endowments  may  to  a  large  extent 
be  called  upon ;  for  the  rest,  appeal 
may  with  confidence  be  made  to 
private  benefactors;  Here  again 
^e  managers  of  educational  endow* 
ments  have,  as  a  rule,  shown  them- 


selves in  'Seotkmd  fir  bolixnd  .^the 
founders  of  them  in  intelligeDce 
and  width  of  view.  Creorge  Heciot 
expressly  provided  in  his  will  tlut 
the  scholars  in  his  fonndatkui 
should,  after  receiving  tiieir  ediiea> 
tion  at  the  Hospital  up  to  sane  or 
ten  years  of  age,  mtfaer  be  flent 
to  the  Grammar  School,  there  to 
remain  till  they  were  fit  lor  ecA- 
lege,  or  else  bound  as.  apprentiees ; 
and  in  a  codicil  ordered  the  f oon- 
dation  of  ten  bursaries  to  the 
University  of  52.  a  year  eadi. 
Since  that  time  (1623)  the.  value 
of  the  property  haB>  nsen  ^om  a 
capital-  sum  of  23,000!.  to  & 
revenue  of  19,0002.  and  20,oooL 
per  annum,  and  ihak:  jmsAj 
increasing;  '«and  yet^  (ihongh  ifae 
managers  have  been  abeohitel j  at  a 
loss  how  to  use  their  fun<k^aBd 
applied  in  1S36  for  an  Act  teenaUe 
them  to  use  t^em  f  or  prnposee  not 
contemplated  by  the  fonndsr^  tbe^' 
have  only  increased  the  aaou&t 
given  in  bursaries  to  469^.  -per 
annum.  Alongside  of  this  tibey 
are  spending  7,igSk  per  anDum 
in  supporting  free  out-dkior 
schools,  and  are  actually  about  to 
spend  more  in  the  same  way.  In 
other  words,  they  are  taking  away 
that  sum  from,  the  object  contsm- 
plated  byvthe  founder — ^whiekwas 
the  education,  maintenance^  and 
assistance  of  decayed  menfaets  of 
the  middle  and  lower-middle  class 
-^~and  expending  it  on  objeete  for 
which  there  is  now.an^le  proviaoci 
made  by  kwi  Tkey  4aee  ^hbso- 
lutely  throwing  away  the  Tooaey 
of  George  HecLot,  so  ^  aa  ednoa* 
tional  >  objects  are.  oonoemed-^-ilNr 
though  their  schools  are  efficioi^ 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  tkej 
are  more  efficient  than  ordinary 
public  schools — and  putting  it  into 
their:  own  •pockets  .and  those  of 
the  other  joeatepayeia^  The  will  of 
the  Hutohesons  in  iSiaBgowin'&o 
same  waycontainedan  ailimkm  to 
college  Imrsanes,  but  no  attempt 
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hMA  been  made  to  carry  it  into 
practice,  though  vast  sums  have 
been  spent  without  authority  upon 
objects  not  contemplated  by  the 
founder. 

From  -these  endowments,  then, 
considerable  sums  might  be  taken 
-^as  permitted  by  the  Act  obtained 
in  1872  by  Hutcheson's  Hospital — 
to  found  bursaries  at  the  UiUYer- 
sities,  partly  for  scholars  from  the 
school  or  schools  attached  to  the  en- 
dowment— where  there  are  such — 
partly  to  be  competed  for  by  all 
comers.  Private  benefaction  wiLl  do 
what  more  is  needed.  During  the 
last  ten  years  large  sums  have  been 
left  to  the  Universities  to  found 
bursaries  and  fellowships ;  and  even 
charitable  societies,  as  if  to  shame 
the  backwardness  of  the  managers 
6f  the  great  endowments,  hAre 
subscribed  to  found  open  bursaries 
to  be  competed  for  by  natives  of 
particular  counties.  Thus  bursaries 
have  been  founded  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow  for  students  from  Perth- 
shire, Renfrewshire,  Ayrshire,  and 
other  counties,  by  county  societieB  ; 
and  we  camiot  doubt  that  the  good 
example  will  be  followed  on  a 
larger  scale  in  separate  localities 
bow  by  societies  and  by  individuals, 
.  We  have  thus  gone  through  one 
by  one  the  requirements  of  our 
Scottish  Secondary  School  system, 
and  suggested  from  what  sources 
those  requirements  are  to  be  sup- 
plied. We  have  pointed  out 
that  while  Secondary  education  in 
Scotland  possesses  a  strong  claim 
for  -assistance  out  of  national  as 
well  as  local  taxation,  large  contri- 
butions might  and  should  be  made 
towards  its  support  out  of  the 
great  endowments  of  the  country, 
whose  whole  history,  management, 
and  present  application  have  been  sO 
exhsnstively  put  before  the  public 
in  the  Reports  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission.  It  is  too  late 
at  the  dose  of  an  article  to  enter 
into  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
labours  of  that  Commission.    But 


the  subject  is  so  important,  and 
it  is  of  such  consequence  that 
action  of  some  sort  should  follow 
upon  that  report,  that  we  must  at 
least  insist  upon  the  expediency, 
nay,  the  absolute  necessi^,  if  the 
whole  of  the  educationed  policy 
which  has  been  pursued  by  the 
country  during  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years  is  not  to  be  reversed, 
of  appointing  an  Executive  Com* 
mission  with  power  to  deal  with 
and  modify  the  constitution  of  the 
governing  bodies,  and  the  apphcfU 
tion  of  the  revenues  of  all  educa^ 
tional  endowments  throughout 
Scotland,  on  the  lines  so  carefully 
laid  down,  and  followed  with  such 
immense  benefit  to  the  country,  by 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commission 
of  England. 

The  case  made  out  for  such  a 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  endow- 
ments is  complete.  It  could  not 
well  be  stronger.  We  can  only 
regret  that  the  Commissioners  have 
throughout  thought  it  necessary  to 
adopt  a  somewhat  apologetic  tone, 
and  have  felt  apparently  so  op- 
pressed with  the  strength  of  the&cNbtf 
which  they  had  to  bnng  out,  that 
they  have  attempted  to  discharge 
their  duty  in  the  most  gentle  manner 
possible,  and  have  hesitated  to  use 
that  robust  and  decided  language 
which  the  facts  demanded.  But  nO 
amount  of  softening  down  can  do 
away  with  the  significance  of  the 
state  of  things  which  th^  have 
brotight  to  light.  Scotland,  it  seems, 
is  splendidly  provided  with  educa- 
tional endowments;  those  endow- 
ments have  bden  applied  in  siioh  a 
way  as  to  be  almost  usetess,  in 
some  cases  positively  hurt^l,  to 
the  community.  We  find  te^ators 
filled  with  wise  and  far-seeing  viewfit 
as  to  the  modes  in  which  their 
wishes  may  be  carried  out,  with  an 
eye  to  other  classes  beyond  that 
which  they  specially  designed  to 
benefit,  comprehending  in  their 
schemes  every  grade  of  education, 
high  and  low,  and  leaving  to  the 
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trustees  of  their  benefactions  a  free 
discretion  as  to  the  means  thej  are 
to  employ.  That  discretion  we  find 
in  numerous  instances  abused,  or 
at  least  unexercised  under  circum- 
stances which  specially  called  for 
its  exercise ;  the  express  wishes  of 
founders  systematically  neglected; 
their  wise,  large  views  narrowed 
down  to  the  most  parochial  inter- 
pretation;  the  doors  of  generously 
designed  institutions  shut  so  close 
that  the  injury  inflicted  has  fallen  on 
those  let  in  rather  than  on  those 
kept  out ;  precious  educational  re- 
sources tainted  by  the  fatal  touch 
of  pauperism,  and  their  benefits, 
withdrawn  from  or  rendered  use- 
less to  the  class  for  which  they 
were  intended,  finally  hawked 
about  and  put  up  for  sale,  under 
cover  of  regard  for  the  pious 
founder's  intention,  to  anyone  who 
foiind  it  worth  his  while  to  pay 
a  five-pound  note  to  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  burgess  ticket.  To 
enter  into  a  detailed  criticism  of 
particular  foundations  would  be  an 
endless  task ;  nothing  less  than  the 
the  five  octavo  volumes  of  the  Com- 
missioners would  be  required  to 
enumerate  the  various  modes  in 
which  money  wisely  left  for  edu- 
cation may  be  wasted  or  misap- 
plied. It  is  enough  to  point  to  a 
few  conspicuous  examples. 

Firstof  all  come  the  great  Hospital 
endowments,  amounting  in  all  to 
no  less  than  79,245Z.  per  annum. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that 
Buch  a  magnificent  sum  would  have 
been  so  applied  as  to  produce  in- 
stitutions of  national  importance, 
or  even  to  found  some  great  system 
of  national  education  which  might 
have  been  to  Scotland  what  the  great 
public  schools  have  been  to  England. 
But  no  such  result  has  been  accom- 
plished. In  no  single  instance  have 
the  Hospital  funds  been  devoted  to 
work  out  a  type  of  education  worthy 
of  being  imitated,  scarcely  even  of 
being  preserved.  They  have  been 
of  no  benefit  to  the  community  at 


large;  they  have  set  no  example; 
and  what  good  they  have  accom- 
plished has  been  confined  entirely 
to  their  own  beneficiaries.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  for  them  is, 
that  they  have  been  giving,  at  an 
excessive  cost,  to  a  certain  number 
of  children,  in  few  cases  belonging 
to  the  class  for  which  the  benefit 
was  intended,  an  education  of  pos- 
sibly a  superior  character  to  that 
which  their  friends  could  have  pro- 
vided for  them.  But  a  consider- 
able  number  of  the  children  so 
benefited  have  not  really  been  in 
need  of  the  help  afforded ;  they  are 
mostly  drawn  from  classes  other 
than  those  which  the  founders  in- 
tended to  benefit,  and  from  those 
which  they  would  desire  to  benefit 
now,  could  they  see  the  existing 
state  of  things;  while  the  good 
actually  done  has  been  lai^lj 
counterbalanced  by  the  special 
evils  of  the  so-called  monastic 
system  prevalent  in  these  institn- 
tions,  as  well  as  by  the  pauperising 
effects  which  a  system  of  indiscri- 
minate gratuitous  education  never 
fails  to  bring  in  its  train.  George 
Heriot,  the  founder  of  Heriot's 
Hospital,  contemplated  only  or- 
phans. At  present,  out  of  i8o 
foundationers  only  62  are  fatherless. 
The  foundationers  were  to  be  the 
sons  of  burgesses;  at  present  a 
burgess  ticket,  which  anyone 
can  buy  for  5Z.  plus  three  years' 
residence  in  Edinburgh,  gives 
anyone  a  claim  to  be  on  the 
Hospital  funds.  That  the  class 
contemplated  was  not  a  low  dass 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  tiie 
boys  were  to  be  educated  till  they 
were  fifteen,  and  then  either  to 
be  apprenticed  or  to  enter  the 
University ;  a  large  proportion  of 
the  foundationers  now  belong  to  the 
operative  classes.  Dr.  Balcanquall 
in  his  statutes  extended  the  age  for 
education  up  to  sixteen  complete, 
and  provided  that  all  the  boys  were 
to  have  a  classical  education  at  the 
(Grammar    School  of    Edinboigh; 
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the  age  has  now  been  dropped  to 
fonrteen,  and  the  Grammar  School 
proyisions  have  been  qnietl  j  dropped 
also.  The  University  bnrsaries,  as 
we  have  seen,  instead  of  taking  np 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  entire 
revenue,  now  do  not  absorb  one- 
fortieth  part.  By  the  testator's  will 
they  were  not  necessarily  to  be  con- 
fined to  Hospitallers  ;  in  practice 
the  bursaries  are  given  only  to 
Hospitallers,  on  an  average  of  two 
each  year. 

And  while  so  many  good  objects 
are  neglected,  what  is  the  cost  of 
the  education  and  maintenance  np 
to  the  age  of  fourteen  of  these  i8o 
f  onndationers,mostly  from  the  opera- 
tive classes  ?  Positively  no  less  than 
54Z.  iSs.  a  head  per  annum,  a  sum 
actually  exceeding  that  at  which 
it  has  been  found  possible  in  Eng- 
land to  supply  the  highest  educa- 
tion, with  every  modern  appliance 
for  instruction  and  recreation,  in 
some  of  the  great  boarding-schools 
recently  established.  Or  if  we 
take  the  total  results  of  the  five 
Hospitals  in  actual  operation  in 
Edinburgh,  we  find  that  they  main- 
tain and  educate  638  children — a 
great  proportion  of  whom  belong  to 
quite  the  lower  classes,  some  even 
to  the  pauper  class — from  the  age  of. 
seven  to  fifteen,  at  a  cost  of  2'j,2$6L, 
or  at  an  average  rate  of  42I.  14s. 
per  head,  without  counting  the 
value  of  the  buildings.  But  this 
is  not  the  worst.  While  thus 
narrowing  more  and  more  the 
help  to  education  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity, the  managers  of  Heriot!s 
Hospital  have  been  sowing  it  broad- 
cast at  the  lower.  On  their  free 
outdoor  elementary  schools  they 
spent  7,1982.  in  1873,  and  in  spite 
of  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act 
of  1872,  which  has  thrown  upon 
the  community  the  entire  burden 
of  elementary  education,  they  have 
added  three  more  to  the  elementary 
schools  thus  provided,  and  to  this 
further  extent  paid  over  the  Hos- 
pital revenues  into  the  pockets  of 


the  ratepayers.  A  more  monstrous 
case  of  misapplication  of  funds  des- 
tined for  education  could  not  be 
imagined.  No  doubt  the  governors 
are  sheltered  by  their  Act  of  1836 ; 
but  since  the  passing  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act  they  should  gradually 
have  withdrawn  from  this  part  of 
their  operations,  sold  or  handed 
over  their  school  buildings  to  the 
School  Board,  and  devoted  their 
funds  to  their  proper  purpose — the 
development  of  education  upwards, 
in  some  form  or  other,  &om  the  point 
at  which  the  national  system  ends. 

In  fact,  the  splendid  endowment 
of  GFeorge  Heriot  has  become  a 
source  of  demoralisation  to  the 
whole  community.  No  candidate 
has  a  chance  of  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  Edinburgh  Town 
Council  unless  he  be  '  sound  upon 
the  Heriot  question ' ;  and  to  be 
'  sound  '  on  that  point  means  that 
the  candidate  must  enter  the  Coun- 
cil pledged  to  maintain  the  diver- 
sion of  the  hospital  fands  from 
the  purposes  contemplated  by  the 
founder,  to  prevent  their  being 
strictly,  economically,  and  wisely 
administered  in  the  true  interests 
of  education  and  of  the  people 
themselves,  and  to  insist  that  money 
designed  for  a  particular  class  to 
provide  its  members  with  an  educa- 
tion  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
obtain,  shall  continue  to  be  spent 
for  the  benefit  of  a  totally  different 
class  to  provide  its  members  with 
an  education  which  they  are  not 
only  not  unable  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves, but  which  the  whole  com- 
munity is  obliged  by  law  to  provide 
for  them.  And  {£  we  were  to 
analyse  closely  the  composition  of 
the  Council,  and  of  the  various  com- 
mittees which  manage  the  affidrs  of 
the  foundation,  we  should  find  still 
stronger  and  more  imperative 
reasons  for  placing  the  management 
of  funds  of  so  great  importance  both 
to  the  community  and  the  nation 
in  independent  hands. 

We  cannot  entirely  agree  with 
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ihe  CommiBsionero  in  the  gronnds 
on  which  they  iDondemn  the  Hos- 
pital system.  Their  arguments 
woold  condemn  equally  schools 
like  Bagby  or  Winchester,  and  we 
cannot  but  regret  the  absence 
among  their  number  of  some  prac- 
tical educationist  who  might  have 
pointed  out  how  the  principle  of 
the  boarding-school  might  hayo 
been  retained  without  the  evils  of 
the  system  as  developed  in  the 
Hospitals.  That  system  has  failed, 
not  because  it  was  a  boarding, 
school  system,  but  because  it  lacks 
the  essential  conditions  under  which 
such  a  system  has  proved  success- 
ful elsewhere.  The  Hospitals  are 
placed  in  towns,  without  sufficient 
space  for  health  or  recreation.  The 
scholars  have  no  open  free  life ;  the 
foundationers,  belonging  exclusively 
to  some  depressed  class,  have  not 
been  intermixed  with  boys  in  happier 
oircumstanoes ;  they  havejbeen  kept 
under  continual  espionage ;  they  have 
been  strangers  to  the  freedom,  the 
self-government,  the  ambition  and 
open  rivalries  of  healthy  school  life. 
No  wonder  they  have  failed.  We 
believe  that  tbe  true  way  of  utilising 
such  foundations  as  Heriot's  would 
be  to  convert  them  into  great  county 
schools  for  the  middle  class,  on  the 
model  of  such  schools  as  Framling- 
ham  College,  or  the  Bedford  and 
Devon  County  Schools.  Such  a 
school  should  contain  a  limited 
number  of  foundations,  and  admit 
on  payment  all  who  wished  to  enter. 
Such  admixture  of  paying  boys  with 
foundationers  is  essential  to  form 
a  healthy  tone  in  a  school,  and  to 
enable  the  endowment  to  be  really 
utilised.  It  should  be  near  a  town, 
to  admit  of  the  attendance  of  day 
boys,  and  should  be  organised  as 
fiir  as  possible  on  the  English 
Public  School  system.  Thus  the 
Bedford  County  School,  officered 
with  a  full  staff  of  University 
masters,  with  gymnasium,  fives- 
courts,  and  twenty-two  acres  of 
.ground   for   recreation,  affcnds    a 


first-class  practical  and  daisicai 
education  to  three  hundred  boji 
at  the  rate  of  362.  per  amnuB 
each,  including  maintenance ;  iMk 
in  the  Devon  County  School  a 
similar  education  is  given  with 
similar  advantages  for  twenty- 
seven  or  twenty-five  guinesa,  ae- 
cording  to  age.  Such  Bchooh 
would  meet  a  real  want,  and  would 
provide  a  type  of  education  as  wefl 
as  a  kind  of  training  which  is  ntft 
within  the  reach  of  the  middk 
dassesin  Sootiand. 

But  space  fails  us.  Heriofi 
Hospital,  no  doubt,  affords  a  grosB 
case  of  the  misspending  of  educa- 
tional endowments ;  but  there  are 
few  such  endowments  in  Scothmd 
in  which  reforms  of  impoztaoce 
are  not  required.  In  the  cbbb  of 
Huteheson's  Hospital,  Glasgow,  we 
find  that  whereas,  by  the  ori^ 
foundations,  the  sums  to  be  devoted 
to  education  and  charity  were  to  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  equal,  as  muck 
as  6,8o82.  wsa  spent  on  pensioDS  or 
doles  for  the  year  1873,  onl72^i{- 
on  education ;  and  here  again  the 
education  given,  intonded  for  a 
higher  class,  veas  practicaJlj  be- 
stowed upon  the  upper  operative  or 
artisan  class,  and  the  benefits  d 
the  school  restricted  entirely  to  tin 
240  boys  upon  the  fonndatiQB. 
Of  other  educational  endowments 
in  Glasgow  Mr.  Meiklejohn  reports 
that  of  thirteen  elementary  schoA 
in  actual  operation, '  four  only  ai« 
efficient,  two  are  inefficient,  while 
seven  are  inejfieietU  to  (U  eattai^ 
of  being  a  gross  waste  of  fitoiwy;'  ! 
^ese  seven  show  every  kind  of 
weakness,  and  *  actually  jwwe"' 
children  going  to  the  schools  where 
they  might  be  educated.'  Bis 
conclusion,  like  that  of  all  others 
who  have  enquired  into  the8id)ject| 
is  *  that  free  schools,  when  ezi0^  1 
side  by  side  with  paying  school  | 
are  permanent  sources  of  demoiah- 
sation  to  parento  of  the  lower  sai 
lower-middle  classes'  (Appendix, 
vol.  i.  pp.  3x6,  317).     The  same 
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stoiy  everywhere — powers   misap- 
plied or  not  applied  at  all.     In  In- 
vemesa  Academy  there  is  a  large 
endowment  called  the  Mackintosh 
of  Farr  Fond.     The  trustees  have 
power  to  establish  three  TJniyersifcy 
bursaries   of  the  value   of  6oZ.  a 
year  each.     This  power  has  never 
been  exercised.     Li  Dundee  there 
is  a  Fei^son  endowment  for  the 
maintenance  of    two  boys  at  the 
High.  School  for  four  years,  with 
power  to  send  them  to  the  Univer- 
sity   of  St.  Andrews  when    their 
school    course     is     finished;     this 
power   has  never  been    exercised. 
In  Montrose  there  is  a  fund  for 
educating  eight  poor  and  orphan 
boys;    *the   patronage    is    in    the 
himds  of  the  Provost.    All  manner 
vof   interest  is  used  to  get  these 
bursaries;  the  educationsd  part  of 
the   bursary  is    the   least  valued, 
we  were  told,  the  attendcmce  an  the 
Latin  doss  being  rather  a  penalty 
than  a  jprivilege.*     The  school  bur- 
saries, say  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners in  1867,  'are  occasionally  a 
positive  evil.'     '  In  Banff  and  Aber. 
deen  the  same  tendency  manifested 
itself  to  disparage  the  educational 
part  of  the  bursary,  and  to  value 
only  its  pecuniary  advantages.*     In 
Aberdeen  twenty-six  school  bursa- 
ries  are  given  without  competition ; 
in  the  course  of  twenty-two  years, 
the  master  said,  only  twice  or  thrice 
had  the  best,  or  even  a  good  scholar, 
in  his  class  been  a  bursar.    Of  seven 
presented  by  the  Town  Council  two 
were  actually  the  boobies  of  the 
class.     In  Dundee  various  instances 
of  wasted  endowments  are  given. 
There  are  fifty-two  Webster  Bur- 
sars who  used  to  attend  the  High 
School,  where  they  were  often  a 
drag  upon  the    class    from    their 
ignorance.     In  consequence  of    a 
dispute    with     the    master,    they 
were    all    withdrawn     from    the 
131gh  School,  and  turned  over  to 
the    Meadowside    Academy.  •  The 
lieadowside  Academy  has  changed 
liands  three    times,  and  on  each 


occasion  the  Webster  Bursars  h&^e 
formed  part  of  the  consideration. 
Not  'i2  per  cent,  of  these  bursars 
really  need  the  money.'  Other 
bursars  at  the  ELigh  School  are  '  a 
complete  drag — ^a  perfect  nuisance.' 
Mr.  Meiklejohn's  general  judgment 
is  thus  expressed : 

I  am  obliged  to  como  to  the  conelusioti 
that  a  large  part  of  the  Dundee  endow- 
ments are  not  doing  one  quarter  of  the 
good  they  might  do,  while  a  la^e  part  is 
doing  positive  harm.  No  fraction,  or,  ^f 
any,  the  very  smallest  fraction,  is  operating 
to  raise  the  standard  of  educadon  for  the 
whole  community. 

In  Banff  Mr.  Laurie  reports  th^t) 
*the     majority    of    the    bursanes 
given  are  mere  charitable  doles,' 
and  in  consequence  there  is  *  a  per- 
vading eleemosynary  spirit  in  Banff 
in     regard     to    education.'     The 
Philp  bequest,  confined  to  certain 
parishes  in    Fife,   is    now    worth 
3,oooZ.*  per  annum  ;  and  the  whole 
of  that  sum  is  spent  in  providing 
elementary     education     in     thos0 
parishes.     That  is  to  say,  the  rate- 
payers of  the  district  are  thus  re- 
lieved from  their  proper  obligations^ 
while  the  higher  education  of  the 
locality,  to  which  the  fund  would 
be  appropriately  devoted,  is  allowed 
to    starve.     In   short,     whichever 
way  we  look,  in  town  or  country, 
we  find  the  same  result — valuarble 
funds  so    administered   as    to   be 
useless  or  worse  ;  educational  chaos 
everywhere ;  no  public  conscience,  no 
enlightened  judgment  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  educational  endow- 
ments should  be  administered ;  while 
in  many  cases  where  the  principles 
of    administration    adopted   might 
have  been  justified  previous  to  the 
Act  of  1872,  that  Act  has  so  com- 
pletely altered  the  position  of  such 
endowments  relatively  to  the  com- 
munity that  a  revision  of  the  whole 
has  been   rendered   absolutely  ne- 
cessary.     In     most     cases,    what 
needs    reforming    most    of    all  is 
the  constitution  of  the  governing 
body:  it  is  impossible  for  govern- 
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ing  bodies  of  some  76  persons 
as  in  the  case  of  Hutcheson's 
Hospital,  Glasgow,  or  some  54 
aa  in  the  case  of  Heriot's — bodies  at 
once  unwieldy  and  fluctuating — to 
carry  on  steadily  and  efficiently  the 
supervision  of  a  school  system.  In 
such  bodies  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility is  apt  to  be  lost,  and 
everything  tends  to  become  an  af- 
fair of  canvassing  and  interest. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  in  a  body  of  this  character  not 
long  ago  not  one  individual  could 
be  found  who  had  ever  seen  the 
schools  of  which  he  was  a  manager, 
or  could  even  tell  where  they  were 
to  be  found. 

To  one  farther  point  embraced  ir. 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
we  musb  for  one  moment  allude — 
their  recommendations  with  regard 
to  University  endowments.  Here 
again  they  have  displayed  a  hesi- 
tation of  tone  which  was  certainly 
not  warranted  by  the  evidence  laid 
before  them.  The  Univer3ities  have 
been  struggling  for  years  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  incubus  of 
private  patronage  to  endowments, 
especially  in  the  case  of  bursaries  ; 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  strongest 
evidence  as  to  the  proved  inutility 
of  such  endowments  as  regards  tbeir 
true  functions — namely,  the  raising 
the  whole  standard  of  University 
teaching,  and  attracting  intellectual 
merit  to  the  Universities — they  have 
hesitated  by  a  majority  to  advise 
the  complete  and  total  abolition  of 
patronage  exercised  by  individuals. 


although  they  are  agreed  that  that 
in  the  hands  of  corporations  and 
other  public  bodies  should  be  done 
away  with.  Now  to  prove  the  in- 
utility, or  even  worse,  of  University 
bursaries  given  only  on  grounds  of 
private  interest,  is  to  flog  a  dead 
horse ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  sum 
up  in  one  view  the  evidence  on 
this  subject  laid  before  the  Com- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of 
Glasgow  University,  that  it  may  be 
seen  how  very  strong  the  case  is  is 
favour  of  the  total  abolition  of  all 
private  patronage  rights,  with  the 
view  of  throwing  open  all  sach 
endowments  to  free  competition, 
within  such  limits  of  area  or  other- 
wise as  may  be  thought  advisable 
in  each  case. 

The  University  of  Glasgow  has 
bursaries  in  the  patronage  of  (i) 
the  Senate,  (2)  the  Duke  of  Bamil- 
ton,  and  (3)  the  Town  Council  and 
other  public  bodies.  The  bursaries 
in  the  gift  of  the  Senate  are  now 
given  wholly  by  open  competition; 
up  to  1870  they  were  given  partly 
by  competition,  partly  by  selection. 
The  University  career  of  every 
holder  of  any  one  of  the  above 
bursaries  from  i860  to  1870  'ivas 
carefully  examined  ;  and  the  foUow- 
ing  table  shows  exactly  the  position 
of  merit  attained  by  eac£  snch 
student  in  every  class  which  he 
attended  during  his  University 
course ;  the  certificates  being  ranked 
in  four  classes — Gvod^  Fair,  I»- 
differentf  and  Bad : 


No.  of 

il 

4 

t 

Name  of  Borsaiy 

Holders 
in  ten 

Mode  of  Appointment 

■si 

h 

1 

1 

jeare 

g 

1 

Bandonald  Bursaries . 

23 

Duke  of  Hamilton,  patron 

20 

,"^7 

2S 

37 

Hamilton  Bursaries   . 

H 

Do. 

10 

16 

i^ 

10 

Exchequer  Bursaries  . 

14 

Appointed  by  Senate,  without 
examination 

58 

12 

S 

0 

Competition  Bursaries 

29 

Open  competition    . 

100 

46 

12 

5 

Bursaries   in   gift   of 

19 

Appointment  by  town  council, 

10 

24 

31 

17 

public  bodies 

magistrates,  &c. 
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The  folio  mng  table  shows  the 
number  of  prizes  gained,  whether 
class  prizes  or  University  prizes,  by 


all  holders  of  the  bursaries  during 
the  same  ten  years : 


Names  of  Bursaries 

No.  of 
Holders 
in  ten 

Patrons 

Number  of 
Class  Prises 
in  ten  years 

Total 

Hon<7 

received 

by 

jears 

P 

Boraars 

Dandonald    . 
Hamilton 

23 

Duke  of  Hamilton    . 
Do. 

31 
10 

(8  of  these  by 
one  student) 

I 
I 

1^3,800 

Exchequer     . 

14 

The  Senate,  witkout  exami- 
nation 

72 

4 

[£1,500 

Competition  . 

29 

Senate,  upon  examination 

176 

14 

) 

Bursaries  in  pift  of 
publio  bodies 

19 

Magistrates,  town  council, 

5 

0 

Amount 

&c. 

small 

These  tables  speak  for  themselves. 
They  show — 

1.  The  conspicuous  excellence 
of  the  competition  bursars,  and  of 
those  appointed  by  the  Senate  with- 
out examination. 

2.  That  the  great  bulk  of  the 
bursars  appointed  by  individual 
patrons  or  by  public  bodies  are 
distinctly  helaw  the  average  in  point 
of  merit.  They  have  not  obtained, 
on  the  average,  one  good  certificate 
apiece  during  the  whole,  of  their 
school  course. 

3.  That  the  bursars  appointed 
by  the  Senate,  with  or  without 
examination,  have  been  the  best 
students  in  the  University. 

4.  That  the  worst  of  all  are  the 
bursars  appointed  by  the  public 
bodies.  Such  bursaries  are  little 
known  of,  are  small  in  value,  and 
little  cared  for  by  the  appointing 
bodies,  except  for  the  patronage 
they  confer. 

If  we  look  at  the  prize  list  exclu- 
sively, the  result  is  as  follows :  The 
Duke  of  Hamilton's  bursars  gain 
on  an  average  about  i  prize  apiece 
in  10  years ;  the  Exchequer  bursars 
5^;  the  Competition  bursars  6j^; 
the  bursars  appointed  by  the  pubuc 
bodies  about  ^  of  a  prize  apiece ! 

If  we  look  at  the  relation  of 
money  given  and  prizes  earned,  the 
comparison  is  equally  striking.    By 


the  private  patronage  bursars  one 
prize  was  gained  for  88Z.  of  money 
received,  while  the  competition 
bursars  and  those  appointed  by  the 
Senate  carried  off  a  prize  for  every 
5Z.  spent  upon  them.  In  short, 
the  bursaries  in  the  gift  of  indivi- 
duals and  public  bodies  are  bestowed, 
without  regard  to  merit,  on  those 
who  can  in  any  way  bring  the  pro- 
per influence  to  bear  upon  the 
patron ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  in  the  interests  of 
education  the  total  abolition  of  all 
private  rights  in  the  patronage  to 
publio  University  endowments  is  as 
imperatively  called  for  in  Scotland 
now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago  in 
the  English  Universities. 

If,  after  consideration  of  the  facts 
thus  adduced,  it  be  maintained  that 
no  decisive  legislative  action  is  re- 
quired, it  is  vain  to  appeal  to  evi- 
dence at  all ;  and  it  must  be  plainly 
admitted  that  the  wise  principles 
which  have  guided  the  educational 
policy  of  both  parties  in  the  State 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  are  to 
be  acted  on  no  more.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, inaction  is  not  the  worst 
alternative  to  be  feared :  fax  worse 
and  more  disastrous  would  be  the 
adoption  of  the  faltering  policy 
attributed  by  some  to  the  present 
Government — that  of  simply  ex- 
tending the  powers  of  the  present 
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knanaging  bodies.  tTo  give  larger 
powers  to  bodies  wbicb  have  in 
every  possible  way  misnsed  the 
powers  they  have,  would  be  to 
stereotype  abuse,  and  render  reform 
impossible ;  to  those  who  would  re- 
commend such  a  solation  as  this, 
statement  of  fiicts  and  argument 
iare  alike  irrelevant.  Above  all,  let 
it  be  clearly  understood  that,  if  de- 
cided  legislative  action  is  not  to  be 
taken  to  re«model  the  educational 
endowments  of  Scotland,  and,  as  the 
first  preliminary,  to  re-constitute  the 
bodies  which  manage  them,  Scotland 
is  to  be  treated  differently  toEngland. 
If  the  appointment  of  an  Executive 
Commission  was  called  for  in  the  case 
of  thb  endowed  schools  of  England 
*— and  the  measure  was  passed  with 
the  full  concurrence  of  both  parties 
in  Parliament — it  is  doubly  called 


for  in  the  case  of  Scotland.  The  one 
burning  question  which  occasioned 
difficulty  to  that  Commission  in 
England--  the  ecclesiastical  difficnltj 
— does  not  exist  in  Scotland.  Tbe 
one  ground  on  which  a  stand  hi 
been  made  against  the  scheme 
of  the  English  Commissionen  is 
the  ground  of  Church  supremacy: 
the  Conservative  party  are  unable 
to  bear  the  spectacle  of  the  control 
over  all  education,  secondary  as 
well  as  primary,  passing  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Church.  In  Scotland 
the  difficulty  does  not  lie  here; 
public  opinion  is  entirely  on  the 
side  of  reform,  and  there  is  no 
power  to  stand  up  i^ainst  the 
interest  of  the  nation  bat  that  d 
actual  or  possible  beneficiaries,  aod 
the  ignorant  pretensions  of  pettj 
parochial  patronage. 
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GRAPES,  WINE,  AND  VINEGAR. 

Wbart  and  wasted,  nigh  worn-out, 
You  sigh  and  shake  white  hairs,  and  saj, 
'Ah,  you  will  find  the  truth  one  day 
Of  Life  and  Nature,  do  not  doubt!' 

Age  rhymes  to  sage,  and  let  us  give 
The  hoary  head  its  honours  due: 
Grant  Youth  its  privileges  too, 

And  notions  how  to  think  and  live. 

Which  has  more  chance  to  see  aright 
The  many-colour'd  shows  of  time, 
Fresh  human  eyes  in  healthy  prime 

Or  custom-duird  and  fading  sight? 

Gone  from  the  primrose  and  the  rose 
Their  diversely  delicious  breath, 
Since  no  fine  wafting  visiteth 

An  old,  perhaps  a  snuffy,  nose ! 

Youth  has  its  truth:  I'd  rather  trust. 
Of  two  extremes,  the  ardent  boy, 
Excess  of  life  and  hope  and  joy. 

Than  this  dejection  and  disgust. 

Vinegar  of  Experience — '  drink !' 

Why  so,  and  set  our  teeth  on  edge? 
Nay,  even  grant  what  you  allege, 

We'll  not  anticipate,  I  think. 

Who  miss'd,  or  loses,  earlier  truth, 

Though  oldf  we  shall  not  count  him  sage . 
Rare  the  strong  mellow'd  Wine  of  Age 

From  sunshine-ripen'd  Grapes  of  Youth. 
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OUR  INDIAN  ARMY. 


AT  a  time  like  the  present,  when 
in  every  part  of  the  world 
Kings  and  Governments  are  setting 
their  hoases  in  order  as  regards 
the  defence  of  their  territory,  an 
enquiry  into  the  actnal  condition 
and  wants  of  oar  Indian  forces 
can  hardly  prove  inacceptable. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose to  discuss  in  this  paper  the 
much- vexed  qaestion  of  a  Russian 
invasion  of  India;  but  those  who 
have  for  some  years  past  read 
between  the  lines  which  record 
public  events  in  the  East  cannot 
but  feel  certain,  although  they  may 
not  avow  it,  that  the  authorities  in 
the  East  are  quietly  preparing  for 
any  event,  or  threatening  of  events, 
which  fhture  complications  in 
Europe  may  cause  to  start  up 
beyond  our  north-west  frontier.  All 
soldiers  that  are  sent  from  Eng- 
land to  India  now  go  straight  to 
Bombay  in  magnificent  troop  ships, 
which  pass  through  the  Suez 
Canal.  Instead  of  being  detained 
at  their  port  of  disembarkation,  as 
was  the  case  in  former  years,  they 
go  direct  from  their  transports  to 
the  railway  station ;  and  in  five  or 
six  hours  are  comfortably  housed 
in  good  barracks  in  a  comparatively 
cool  climate.  From  this,  their  first 
station  in  India,  they  are  taken  by 
rail  to  whatsoever  point  they  may 
be  wanted,  or  wherever  their  re- 
spective regiments  may  be  quar- 
tered. So  quickly  and  with  such 
regularity  are  these  transfers  of 
troops  effected,  that  during  the 
cold  season  now  ended  there  was  an 
instance  of  some  officers  and  men 
belonging  to  a  regiment  stationed 


at  Peshawur  who  reached  theb 
destination  on  the  thirty-ninth  day 
after  leaving  Portsmouth.  Fifteen, 
or  even  ten  years  ago,  it  would  hare 
taken  these  troops  at  least  six 
months  to  reach  their  corps  from 
the  shores  of  England.  In  the 
matter,  therefore,  of  the  transport 
of  troops  to  our  north-west  frontio' 
there  is  little  left  to  be  desired. 
Whether  the  troops  themselves  are 
as  fit  as  they  ought  to  be  for  foreign 
service  is  a  question  on  which,  there 
is  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 

On  the  1 2th  January  last  an  armj 
of  more  than  20,000  men  marched 
past  and  saluted  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wides 
on  the  plains  near  DelhL'  It 
was  composed  of  no  less  than 
four  complete  troops  of  Roj^ 
Horse  Artillery,  six  batteries  of 
field  artillery,  a  mountain  train 
carried  by  mules,  and  a  heavy 
battery  of  field  guns  drawn  by 
elephants.  Following  the  artillery 
came  the  cavalry,  consisting  of  four 
regiments  of  English  hussars  and 
ten  regiments  of  Native  Horse. 
To  the  cavalry  succeeded  the 
in&ntry,  composed  of  nine  English 
infantry  battalions  and  eighteen 
battalions  of  Sepoys.  To  the 
casual  observer  or  to  the  non- 
military  looker-on  who  did  not  look 
below  the  surface  of  what  he 
saw,  nothing  could  be  finer  than 
this  splendid  exhibition  of  oar 
strength.  But  it  was  otherwise 
with  such  as  were  present  who 
knew  what  the  requirements  of  an 
army  really  were. 

Ainongst  these  there  oould  only 
be  one  verdict^   viz.,    that    nearly 


'  The  present  writer  does  not  quote  what  he  advances  from  any  book  or  docomeat. 
What  he  describes  here  he  saw  and  heard  when  the  Prince  was  at  Delhi  in  the  montii 
of  January  of  the  present  year. 
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every    regiment    present  was  ex- 
ceedingly  weak  in    numbers    and 
most  lamentably  nnder-officered.  To 
those  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  India  it  is  a  well-known    fact 
that  the  backbone  and  mainstay  of 
all  our  armies  who  take  the  field  in 
the  East  is    the   British    cavalry. 
With  one  single  and  very  lament- 
able exception  which  occurred  during 
the  Punjaub  war,  the  very  sight  of 
a  regiment  of  British  dragoons  has 
always  been  enough  to    turn   the 
tide  of  warfare  in  our  favour.   But 
until  within  the  last  few  years  an 
English  cavalry  regiment  in  India 
numbered  in  its  ranks  seven  hundred 
and  one  horses,  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  rank  and  file.  It  mustered  on 
parade  (always  excepting  men  and 
horses  in  sick  quarters)  eight  strong 
troops,  each  consisting  of  eighty- 
seven  sabres,  and  was  officered  by 
two  lieutenant-colonels,  two  majors, 
eight  captains,  sixteen  lieutenants, 
eight  comets,  and    one    adjutant. 
But  the  regiments  (the  loth,  nth, 
13th,    and    isth    Hassars)  which 
inarched    past  at  Delhi  mustered 
only  four  hundred  and  thirty  horses 
each,   and  were    divided   into  six 
w^eak  troops,  nominally  officered  by 
one  lieutenant-colonel,  one  major, 
six  captains,  as  many  lieutenants, 
and    perhaps    one    or     two    sub- 
lieutenants.    With  such  a  cadre  of 
ofBcers  there  can  be  no  margin  for 
any   casualties  which  may  occur; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  when 
these  corps  marched  past  at  Delhi 
there  were  in  many  instances  not 
more   than  half  a   dozen   officers 
on    squadron     duty,    besides    one 
field     officer    and    the    adjutant. 
What  would  become  of  a  regiment 
thus  officered  if  it  took  the  field  ? 
The  history    of  the    Crimea    can 
tell  us.     A  few  sore  backs  among 
tbe  horses,   a  few  wounded   men 
among  the  troopers,  and  not  more 
than  the  ordinary  amount  of  sick- 


ness amongst  the  officers,  would 
render  the  corps  more  of  a  burden 
than  an  assistance  to  any  general 
officer,  and  would  certainly  entail 
upon  the  force  generally  far  more 
trouble  than  it  was  worth  in  the 
field.  Nor  were  English  infantry 
regiments  much  better  off.  Like 
their  mounted  comrades,  they  were 
in  appearance,  drill,  and  general 
smartness,  simply  perfection.  But 
in  few  instances  had  they  more  than 
one  officer  in  each  company,  and 
many  of  their  companies  were  com- 
manded by  lads  just  out  from  Sand- 
hurst.  In  a  word,  so  far  as  our 
British  forces  in  India  were  con- 
cerned, the  officers  themselves  say 
that  there  is  no  margin  whatever 
left  for  the  usual  casualties  which 
must  occur  in  the  field,  and  that 
from  Peshawur  to  Madras  there  is 
not  a  corps  fit  to  be  marched  from 
cantonments  into  camp  and  to  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  a  campaign. 

But  if  these  grave  faults  could 
be  found  with  the  British  regiments 
at  Delhi,  what  should  we  say  of 
the  different  Sepoy  corps  ?  In  the 
English  cavalry  and  infantry  there 
is  at  least  this  advantage,  viz.  that 
the  men  know  their  officers  and 
the  officers  know  the  men.  But  it 
is  far  otherwise  with  the  native 
troops.  With  rare  exceptions,  the 
officers  of  these  regiments  are  with 
them  but  a  very  short  time ;  they 
all  belong  to  what  is  called  the  Staff 
Corps,  from  which  they  are  sent 
to  command  or  to  hold  posts  in 
the  Native  cavalry  or  infantry. 
In  all  these  latter  regiments  the 
officers  are  but  few  in  number,  so 
few  that  in  the  event  of  a  native 
corps  having  to  go  through  a 
lengthened  campaign,  or  even  a 
couple  of  hard-fought  battles,  it 
would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  hardly  a  European  officer  would 
be  found  to  command  a  company. 
In  a  well-known  modern  work,* 


'  Eaje's  ERBtory  pf  the  Sepoy  War,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 
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the  author  gives  an  ezbaustiTe 
aooonnt  of  the  roe,  progress, 
and  decline  of  the  Native  armj. 
The  history  of  that  army  may 
be  said  to  extend  over  a  hun- 
dred years,  viz.  from  1756  to 
1856.  What  he  says  of  the  past 
we  may  say  of  the  present  and  even 
of  the  fatnre  of  India,  viz.  it 
id'the  creed,  of  English  statesmen 
that  India  has  been  won  by  the 
sword  and  must  be  retained  by  the 
sword.  So  long  as  we  hold  that 
sword  firmly  in  onr  hands  there 
can  be  but  little  apprehension  of 
any  internal  clanger. 

Our  first  Sepoy  levies  were  raised  in  the 
Sbnthem  Peninsula,  when  the  English  and 
the  French  powers  -wtire  contending  for  the 
dcniiiuuit  influence  in  that  port  of  the 
country.  They  were  few  in  numhePi  and  at 
the  outset  commonly  held  in  reserve  to 
support  our  European  fighting-men.  But 
little  by  little  they  proved  that  they  were 
worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  higher  duties, 
and,  once  trusted, .  they  went  boldly  to  the 
feonu  Under  native  commandants,  for  the 
most  part  Mahomedans  or  high-caste  Kaj- 
poot  Hindoofl,  but  disciplined  and  directed 
by  the  English  captains,  their  pride  was 
flattered  and  their  eneigtes  stimulated  by 
the  victories  thoy  gained.  How  they  fought 
in  tha  attack  of  Madura,  how  they  fought 
in  the  defence  of  Arcot,  how  they  cro6.sed 
bayonets  foot  to  foot  with  the  best  French 
troops  at  Guddalore,  historians  hare  de- 
lighted to  tell.  All  the  power  and  all  the 
responsibility,  sU  the  honours  and  rewards, 
were  not  then  monopolised  by  the  English 
captains.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were 
;sometimds  despatched  on  hazardous  enter- 
prises, under  the  independent  command  of 
a  native  leader,  and  it  was  not  thought  an 
o£^nce  to  a  European  soldier  to  sondiiim 
to  fight  under  a  black  commandant.  That 
black  commandant  was  then  a  great  man  in 
spite  of  his  colour.  He  rode  on  horseback 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  a  mounted 
staff  ofiELcer,  a  natiYe  adjutant^  carried  his 
cpmmiinds  to  th^e  soubahdaiv  of  the  re- 
spective companies.  Aud  a  brave  man  or 
a  skilful  leader  was  honoured  for  his 
bravery  or  his  skill  as  much  under  the 
folds  of  a  turban  as  under  a  round  hat. 

When  the  groat  outrsj^of  the  Black 
Hole  called  Glire's  retnbatozy  ^army  jto 
Bengal,  the  English  had  no  Sepoy  troops 


on  the  banks  of  the  HoogUy.  Bat  tiisn 
were  fourteen  native  battahcon  in  Ksdm. 
numbering  in  all  ten  thoiuand  men,  id 
Olive  took  two  ctf  these  with  him  aenw 
the  black  water  to  Calcutta.  Anired  the«, 
and  the  first  blow  struck,  he  bogan  to  nia 
native  leviM  in  the  neighboubood,  ajidi 
battalion  of  Bengal  Sepoyi  fonghtslPiaasef 
side  by  side  with  tli^ir  eaaradM  froa 
Madras.  Eight  years  after  thiit  Tiefeoq, 
which  placed  the  great  province  of  Beog&I 
at  our  feet,  the  one  battalion  had  svollsa 
into  nineteen,  each  of  a  thootuid  stioDg. 
To  each  battalion  three  Englisii  offiMS 
were  appointed — ^picked  men  fiom  thA 
English  regiments.  In  1 765  they  iDcreaaed 
to  five.  There  was  then  a  natire  com- 
mandant  and  ten  soubahdsn  to  eacfa 
battaHon.  -  The  native  elemeit  vif  aot » 
strong  as  in  the  Sonthers  amy;  but  a 
good  deal  of  substantive  aothoi^  a^ie- 
mained  with  the  black  officen.* 

Sach  then  ^ras  the  ooBsiitatioii 
of  the  native  army  in  the  latter  pirt 
of  the  last  centory,  or  rather,  let 
ns  say,  up  to  the  year  1796,  skat 
which  time  a  materiaL  d^aogeior 
the  better  became  the  order  of  the 
day  in  the  Company's  troops.  Up 
to  that  time  tlie  English  officer 
of  Sepoys  held  virtually  no  rank 
amongst  his  own  coontrymen.  B» 
was  looked  npon  as  a  land  of  ad^ 
venturer  who  bad  gone  to  the  East 
to  make  moiley,  a  sort  of  Dngald 
Dalgetty,  or  soldier  of  fortane^  who 
had  sold  his  sword  to  those  who 
coald  pay  him  highest  for  it.  Bat, 
after  the  stagnation  which  foUoW 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  wars 
of  Harris,  of  Lake,  and  of  Vel- 
lesley,  the  officers.  <;»f  the  ComF&&j's 
army,  began  to  assert  thsir  rights, 
and  the  result  was  an  entire  re- 
organisaiiiou^of.the,  whole  serrioe. 
By  t^ie  regulations  which  were 
gradually  feuned,  the  regiments  of 
Sepoys  were  numbered.  Eadb  corps 
containedtwobattalions.  Tottieseie- 
giments  as  many  officers  were  pos^ 
as  if  it  had  belo^^  to  the  King's 
service,  and.  aU  took  rank  according 
to  the  date  of  th^  qommissioos. 


» Kaye*B  HUtary  qf  the  Sepoy  fFor,  toL  i:  pp,  240>25o. 
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In  England^  the  number  of  eandi-^ 
dates  for  cadetships  in  the  East 
India  army  increased  tenfold ;  a 
very  tiberal  scale  of  pensions  was 
institnted,  to  induce  the  older 
officers  to  retire  ;  and  the  whole 
service  was  placed  upon  a  footing 
which  seenred  them,  perhaps^  the 
best  set  of  officers  that  ever  engaged 
to  serve  any  civilised  power. 
Gradnally,'  as  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury came  to  a  close,  and  the  nine^ 
teenth  grew  older,  more  and  more 
changes  were  introduced  into  the 
servioe.  From  about  1609  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Affghan  War, 
a  period  of  thirty  years,  our  Indian 
Army  was  at  its  climax  of  utility, 
and  of  aU  that  constitutes  a  large 
body  of  men  ready  to  go  anywhere 
and  do  anything.  '  But  about  1839 
there  commenced  a  serious  change 
for  the  worse.  •  The  number  of 
officers  attached  to  each  regiment 
was  not  augmented,  but  the  extra 
regimental  posts  which  they  were 
called  on  to  fill — the  Gemmissanat, 
the  Pay  Department,  political  ap- 
pointments, the  command  of  irregfi-* 
lar  corps^  and  the  like--4ncreased 
twenfyfold«  An  officer  joining  one 
of  >the  Company's  regiments  had 
only  to  pfkss  in  one  or  two  native 
langaagfts  and  he  was  sure  to  ^t 
an  appointment  which  increased  his 
pay  and  allowanoes  fourfold,  while 
it  diminished  to  a  mere  nothing  the 
inoonvenienGes  and  dangers  of  an 
Indian  climate.  Nominally,  eveiy 
Sep<^  regiment  had  a  cadr&  con- 
sisting of  one  lieutenaAt-colonel, 
one  major^  six  captains,  twelve  lieu- 
tenants, said  four  ensigns.  But  in 
reality  it  was  far  different^  More 
ihaaoL  one  field  officer  was  neten 
present  with  any  corps,  and  it  waa 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  a 
regiment  of  a  thousand  men  com- 
manded by  acaptein.  .  Of  the  latter 
rank,  out  of  six  rthera  were  rarely 
more  thfem  two,  and  at  times  only 
one,  present  with  the  battalion; 
while    of   the   subakems,  if  more 


than  half,  were  with  the~head.quai». 
ters,  the  regiment  was  spoken  of  as 
*very  strong  indeed  in  officers/ 
Then,  as  now,  the  Government  iu 
India  was  penny- wise  and  pound- 
foolish.  If  they  had,  early  in  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century, 
decreed  that  all  officers  serving  on 
the  staff  were  to  be  drafted  into  a 
staff  corps,  it  is  more  thaoiL  probable 
that  we  should  have  be^n  saved 
many  of  the  disasters  that  have 
dogged  our  steps  in  India  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  But  fropi  about 
1839  to  the  outbi^ak  of  the  great 
Mutiny,<  eighteen  years  later,  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  some  evil 

ganins  reigned  over  our  Indian 
ouncils,  and  f(»rcedupon  the  autho- 
rities a  laisaar  allezj  combined  with 
a  petty  economy  that  was  certain 
to  ruin  the  service. 

Tasuch  an  extent  had  been  carried 
this  system  of.  drawing  away  from 
their,  legiments  for  the  puipose  of 
filling  staff  appointments  all  the  most 
intelUgent  officers  of  the  army,  that 
it  became  almost  a  term  of  reproach 
to  say  that  Captain  or  Lieutenant 
So-fi^d-so  'was  doing  regimental 
duty/  And  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  was  some  little  reason  in 
thQ  taunt,  fo|*  it  was  only  those 
gentlemen  who  were  too  idle  or  too 
stupid  to  pass  in  the  native  lan- 
guages who  formed  the  captain  and 
subedtems  in  each  regiment ;  and, 
^hen  a  corps  was  ordered  on  ser- 
vice,  the  very  fact  of  their  taking 
the  field  nmde  1  aaatters.  worse. 
Officers  who  had  not  done  regimen- 
tal duty  for  many  years  then  joined 
tl^eiv  corps.  They  w:ei^B  invariably 
erumblers  at  having,  been  ordered 
&om  their  comfortable  appoint- 
ments to  the  hardships  of  camp 
life.  Of  their  regimental  duty  they 
knew  nothing,  or.  rather  what  they 
had  known  they  had  entirely  for- 
gotten ;  and  yet»  in  many  ins^nces, 
-owing  to  their  regimental  rank,  ihey 
superseded  their  brethren  who  bad 
bpme  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
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day  doing  regimental  duties  in  can- 
tonments wliile  they  were  absent  in 
lucrative  staff  employ.*  That  such 
a  state  of  things  could  continue,  or 
that  such  an  army  should  not  be- 
come by  degrees  morally  deterio- 
rated, would  have  been  something 
short  of  a  miracle.  In  the  period  of 
which  we  are  now  treating,  viz., 
from  1839  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Mutiny  in  1857,  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  Indian  military  affairs 
were  managed  by  those  who  had 
at  heart  the  downfall  of  our  Indian 
Empire.  That  such  results  very 
nearly  came  to  pass,  those  who  run 
may  read  in  the  history  of  the 
bloodthirsty  and  treacherous  con- 
duct of  the  Sepoys  during  the 
great  Mutiny,  and  in  the  risk 
we  ran  of  losing  India  whilst  at- 
tempting to  stamp  out  the  fire  of 
rebellion  which  burnt,  more  or  less, 
from  Calcutta  to  Peshawur.  If 
not  a  truthful,  the  natives  of  India 
are,  at  any  rate,  a  most  observing 
race,  and  they  could  not  help  re- 
marking that,  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  the  native  troops 
rose  against  us,  there  had  been 
practically  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian  Government  to 
leave  the  least  brilliant  of  the 
officers  with  their  regiments,  and 
usually  to  degrade  those  who  did 
duty  with  their  respective  coi-ps. 

While  speaking  of  the  Indian 
army  during  the  second  quarter  of 
the  present  century,  we  must  not 
forget  to  mention  the  local  European 
corps  which  were  raised  for 
service  under  the  Company.  For 
the  work  for  which  they  were 
designed  nothing  could  possibly  be 
better  than  these  corps.  To  the 
bulldog  courage  of  their  race  they 


united  a  practical  knowledge  of 
India,  and  although  perhaps  not 
always  total  abstainers  in  ihe  waj 
of  liquor,  they  certainly  showed 
well  in  every  campaign  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  They  were 
perhaps  not  more  plucky  than  thp 
Royal  regiments,  but  their  know- 
ledge of  what  to  eat,  diink,  and 
avoid  in  a  hot  country  always 
made  them  most  efficient  daring  a 
campaign.  The  rank  and  file  were 
a  class,  or  rather  a  mixture  of 
classes,  seen  in  no  other  regiments 
in  the  services.  They  enlisted  ex- 
clusively  for  service  in  India,  and 
India  was  virtually  their  home, 
where  they  expected  to  serre  until 
they  were  either  pensioned  or  went 
to  their  long  account.  The  standards 
of  their  respective  corps  might 
almost  have  served  as  a  history  of 
our  campaigns  in  India.  Thus  on 
the  colours  of  the  First  Bengal 
Europeans*  were  inscribed  the 
words  'Plassey,'  'Buxar,'  'Gruaeat,' 
*Deig,'  *Bhurtpore,'*Affghanistan,' 
*Ghuznee,'  'Ferozeshah,'  'Sobraon,' 
'Pegu,'  'Delhi,'  and  'Lucknow.' 
The  colours  of  the  Madras  Europeaa 
Regiment^    bore    the    inscriptions 

*  Arcot,'  *  Plassey,'  *  Condore; 
'Wyndewash,'*  Sholinger,'  'Nnndj; 
'  Droog,'  *  Amboyna,'  *  Temate/ 
'Banda,'  '  Pondicherry,'  'Mahid- 
pore,'  '  Ava,'  *  Pegu,'  and  *  Lu<*- 
now;*  whilst  those  of  the  Bomhaj 
Europeans^  boasted  in  the  same 
manner  of  their  deeds  at '  Plassey/ 

*  Buxar,'      '  Camatic,'      '  Mysore,' 

*  Guzerat,'  *  Seringapatam,'  *  Kir- 
kee,'  'Beni  Boo  Ali,'  'Aden,'  'Pun. 
jaub,'  'Mooltan,*  and  '  Goojerat* 
That  such  corps  were  highly  Hiouglit 
of  by  the  Indian  military  authoritied 
may  be  adduced  from,  the  fact  that 


*  The  present  writer  remembers  on  one  occasion  having  seen  a  major  ytho  had  bees 
absent  from  his  regiment  in  political  employment  for  twenty-five  years  join  his  corps,  s 
Sepoy  battalion  then  ordered  on  service.  He  took  command  of  the  regiment,  but 
actually  did  not  know  how  to  form  open  column  from  line,  and  was  so  bad  a  ride?  thu 
his  horse  had  to  be  led  by  a  Sepoy  orderly.  This  was  about  three  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  Mutiny. 

■  Now  loist  fusiliers.         *  Now  I02nd  Fusiliers.        *  Now  lojrd  Fusiliers. 
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between  the  years  1838  and  1848 
a  second  and  then  a  third  Euro- 
pean regiment  was  added  to  each 
Presidency;  and  thns  spread  over 
the  peninsula  of  India  there  were 
about  9,000  English  troops^  who  were 
as  much  at  home  in  tlie  Punjanb, 
at  Arcot,  or  in  the  Deccan,  as  a 
Boyal  infantry  corps  would  be  at 
Edinburgh  or  Dublin.  Regiments 
from  the  Boyal  army  came  to,  and 
in  due  time  were  relieved  from  the 
different  garrisons  in  India.  But  it 
took  some  years  to  acclimatise  them, 
whereas  the  Company's  European 
corps  were  ready  at  all  times  to 
£Bbce  the  most  deadly  climate.  There 
was  but  one  fault  that  could  be 
found  with  these  regiments,  and 
that  was  the  work  of  the  authorities. 
Like  their  comrades  doing  duty  in 
the  Sepoy  corps,  the  officers  of  the 
European  regiments  were  eligible 
for  staff  appointment,  and  when 
taken  away  from  their  corps  their 
places  were  not  filled  up.  For  this 
reason  they  were,  like  the  rest  of 
the  Company's  army,  greatly  under- 
officered,  though  by  no  means  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  Native 
army. 

Of  the  regular  Native  cavalry 
and  the  Native  artillery  little  can  be 
said  that  would  not  apply  equally 
to  the  infantry.  In  tike  Bengal 
army  there  were  ten  Native  cavalry 
regiments,  in  that  of  Madras  seven, 
and  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 
three.  With  a  little  alteration  in 
their  dress,  making  it  more  Oriental 
and  therefore  more  fitted  to  the 
men,  these  regiments  would  have 
been  more  useful  in  every  way; 
still  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
— and  more  especially  the  three 
regiments  belonging  to  the  Bombay 
Presidency — did,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  good  service  when 
called  upon  to  act.  But  they  also 
were  gpreatly  under-officered;  and 
when  a  cavalry  man  leaves  his 
corps  for  ten  or  twelve  years  he 
has  forgotten  much  more,  and  has 

tOL.  xin. — ^vo.  Lzxvn.  hbw  ssbies. 


much  more  to  learn,  than  his 
infantry  brother  officer.  Of  the 
Native  artillery,  horse  and  foot,  in 
the  service  of  the  Company  prior  to 
the  great  Mutiny,  little  need  be 
said.  Whatever  may  have  been 
their  merits  in  olden  days,  they 
proved  themselves  the  blackest  of 
traitors,  and  the  first  to  turn 
against  those  whose  salt  they  had 
eaten  when  the  Mutiny  of  1857 
broke  out. 

Alongside  of  the  regular  army  of 
India  there  were  corps  of  what  were 
then  termed  irregulars,  both  cavalry 
and  infantry.  The  former  were 
enlisted  from  high-caste  men,  who 
could  not  brook  the  petty  ^nncr* 
ances  of  the  regular  army.  The 
horses,  clothing,  saddlery,  and  arms 
all  belonged  to  the  men  themselves. 
They  had  few  English  officers,  a  com- 
mandant, a  second  in  command, 
and  an  adjutant  being  deemed 
sufficient  for  each  i*egiment;  and 
the  nominations  to  these  corps 
were  deemed  staff  appointments, 
and  generally  given  to  smart  and 
efficient  men,  drawn  from  either 
the  cavalry  or  infantry  of  the 
regular  army.  With  these  old 
irregular  corps  are  associated  the 
names  of  many  Englishmen  who 
have  made  for  themselves  great 
names  in  India,  such  as  Skinner, 
the  two  Chamberlains,  Jacob, 
Probyn,  and  a  host  of  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  dis- 
cipline in  the  irregular  cavalry 
regiments  was  by  no  means  as 
strict  as  an  English  dragoon 
martinet  would  have  liked  to 
see.  But  the  system  worked  well, 
and  even  when  the  Mutiny  broke 
out  more  than  half  of  idl  these 
corps  remained  fedthful  to  their 
colours.  The  irregular  infantry 
regiments,  of  which  there  were 
but  few  in  India,  differed  little 
from  the  corps  of  the  regular 
army.  They  were  dressed  like 
their  brethren  in  the  regulars,  and 
also  drilled  after  the  Eogl^h  fashion. 
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They  were  officered  by  a  comman- 
dant, a  second  in  command,  an  adju- 
tant, and  a  quartermaster.  With 
this  exception,  and  the  &ct  that  they 
were  known  by  their  name  and  not 

ST  number — such  as  the  '  Kelat-i- 
ikie  Regiment,'  'the  Goorka 
Corps,'  *the  Bheel  Corps,'  *the 
Mhairwarra  Battalion' — ^ej  were 
not  to  be  distinguished  either  in 
dress  or  discipline  from  the  regular 
Native  regiments. 

Suoh  then  is  an  outline  of 
what  the  Indian  army  was  before 
the  great  change  took  place — 
before  the  Mutiny,  and  before  the 
country  and  its  army  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Crown.  It  is  curious 
to  note  throughout  all  this  period 
of  our  militanr  histoiy  in  the  East, 
how  near  perfection  our  army  was, 
how  easily  that  perfection  might 
have  been  ensured,  and  how  often 
any  attempt  to  make  matters  better 
than  they  were  seems  to  have  been 
systematically  obstructed  by  the 
authorities  at  home  or  in  India. 
The  old  jealousy  between  the  Com- 
pany's and  the  Queen's  army  had 
much  to  answer  for  in  this  matter. 
If  a  Queen's  officer  commanded  a 
brigade  or  a  division  it  seemed  to 
be  an  article  of  his  faith  that 
every  Company's  officer  below  him 
was  a  sort  of  Eastern  clodhopper, 
who  thought  of  nothing  but 
gathering  together  rupees,  and  did 
not  know  his  right  hand  from  his 
left.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
head  military  authority  was  vested 
in  a  Company's  officer,  he  gene- 
rally regarded  the  Royal  officers 
commanding  corps  under  him  as 
so  many  wooden-headed  marti- 
nets who  had  not  an  idea  in  the 
world  beyond  pipe-clay  and  seeing 
their  men  buttoned  up  to  the 
throat  in  cloth  jackets.  Another 
source  of  jealousy  and  dislike  be- 
tween the  two  services  was  that  of 
obtaining  staff  appointments.  A 
Company's  officer,  even  while  a 
young  man,  could  get  away  from 
his  regiment,  and  make  a  name 


for  himself  before  he  arrived  at 
middle  age,  provided  always  he 
had  passed  in  one  of  the 
native  languages,  and  could  com- 
mand a  little  patroni^  amongst 
the  bigwigs  in  the  Presidency 
where  he  served.  Kot  so  the 
Queen's  officer.  He  might  be  con- 
versant with  eveiy  language  and 
with  every  dialect  that  is  spoken 
in  India;  but  whether  in  canton- 
ments  or  in  a  campaign  he  conld 
aspire  to  nothing  higher  than  the 
routine  of  his  regimental  dntws. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
aides'de-camp  in  India  belonged  to 
Boyal  regiments,  but  these  appoint- 
ments  were  few  and  &r  bc^een ; 
and  as  a  rule  it  was  common 
enough  to  see  a  Boyal  regiment 
with  thirty-five  or  forty  officers 
present,  not  one  of  whom  conld 
by  any  chance  obtain  a  staff  ap- 
pointment in  the  country  where 
he  was  serving,  no  matter  whathis 
qualifications  might  have  been. 

As  a  matter  of  course  these, 
rules  did  not  increase  the  oordiality 
between  the  two  services;  and  it 
was  rare,  save  in  certain  individnal 
cases,  that  those  who  held  com- 
missions in  the  Queen's  and 
Company's  services  amalgamated 
together.  From  time  to  time  re- 
monstrances of  the  manner  in 
which  Sepoy  reg^enta  were  de- 
nuded of  their  English  officers  ap- 
peared in  the  Anglo-Indian  papen, 
and  to  all  military  men  it  app^red 
but  a  matter  of  time  that  some 
collapse  in  the  service  should  ensne. 
But  both  the  India  House  at  home 
and  the  Councils  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Indiaseemedimbued  with 
a  thorough  conviction  that  it  was 
better  to  leave  bad  alone.  Enough 
for  the  day,  in  their  estimation, 
were  the  evils  thereof.  They  ap- 
peared to  think  that  aU  changes 
and  all  alterations  in  the  amj 
must  be  for  the  worse  and  not  for 
the  better.  Millions  of  rupees 
were  squandered  in  undertakmgs 
which  were  only  b^gon  and  never 
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bronght  to  an  end.  Each  man  in 
anthoritj  appeared  to  have  taken  for 
his  motto,  a^rh  moi  le  deluge. 

1£  even  so  late  as  after  the  last 
Pnnjaub  war  a  thorough  system  of 
reform  had  been  commenced  in  the 
Indian  army,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  Mutiny  of  1857  would 
never  have  broken  out.  What 
was  wanted  in  the  service  was  an 
efficient  staff  corps,  in  which  the 
officers  would  not  have  interfered 
in  any  way  with  the  regimental 
promotion  of  their  less  fortunate 
brethren.  In  order  to  leave  a 
margin  for  regimental  officers  on 
ftirlongh,  or  temporarily  absent  from 
their  corps,  every  Sepoy  regiment 
ought  to  have  had  actually  doing 
datj  with  it  a  lieutenant-colonel, 
two  majors,  with  one  captain,  two 
lieatenants,  and  one  ensign  per 
company.  The  pay  and  allowances 
of  officers  doing  regimental  duty 
ought  to  have  b^n  increased, 
wlule  those  belonging  to  the  Staff 
Corps  ought,  as  regards  their  emo- 
luments, to  have  been  placed  more 
on  a  level  with  their  comrades  in 
the  Native  corps.  But  nothing  was 
done.  Things  went  on  from  bad 
to  worse.  Sepoy  regiments  of  a 
thousand  strong  were  officered  by 
eight  or  nine  Englishmen,  of  which 
perhaps  half  were  youngsters  still 
learning  their  dnll.  At  last  the 
great  crash  came.  From  Barrack- 
pore  to  Meerut,  and  from  Meerut 
to  Peshawar,  nearly  every  Hin- 
doostani  Sepoy  proved  himself  a 
rebel,  and  only  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity to  break  out  into  rebellion 
against  the  Qovemment  he  and 
half-a-dozen  generations  before  him 
had  fkithfullv  served. 

The  iniquities  of  the  Sepoy  war, 
the  atrocities  that  the  Native  sol- 
diers committed  whenever  they 
had  a  chance,  and  the  utter  igno- 
rance of  their  English  officers 
regarding  that  which  was  going 
on  a  few  hundred  yards  from  their 
own    houses,    have    now    become 


matters  of  history,  and  have  been 
depicted  at  great  length  by  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  But  it  is  not  with  this  we' 
have  to  deal.  The  military  insur- 
rection was  stamped  out.  Men 
more  or  less  culpable  and  treacherous 
were  punished  for  their  misdeeds. 
After  a  long  period  of  bloodshed 
and  terror,  order  was  restored 
throughout  the  country ;  India  was 
transferred  to  the  Crown,  and  a 
thorough  reform  —  altering  some 
things  for  the  better,  many  for  the 
worse — was  decided  upon  and  car- 
ried out. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the 
faults  of  the  Indian  army  system 
previous  to  the  mutiny,  they  were 
tenfold  increased  after  that  mutiny 
was  at  an  end.  It  is  true  that  a 
number  of  Royal  regiments,  both 
cavalry  and  infantry,  were  largely 
increased ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
numerical  strength  of  those  corps 
was  so  diminished  that,  as  regards 
them,  the  latter  state  of  things  was 
worse  than  the  former.  The  local 
European  regiments,  nine  in  num- 
ber, were  disbanded  altogether,  and 
English  corps,  much  weaker  as  to 
rank  and  file,  were  sent  out  in  their 
place.  A  more  palpable  blunder 
was  never  committed  in  any  army 
or  service  in  the  world.  To  India 
these  regiments  were  very  much 
like  what  the  Zouaves  are  to 
Algeria.  The  men  had  cast  in  their 
lot  for  service  in  the  East,  and  had 
none  of  those  longings  after  home 
that  80  many  soldiers  sent  out  to 
India  against  their  will  have  in- 
variably evinced.  They  had  proved 
themselves,  in  aknost  every  cam- 
paign we  had  been  engaged  in 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  climate 
proof  and  always  ready  for  their 
work.  The  mere  fact  of  their  not 
having  to  be  sent  home  in  a  body 
every  ten  or  twelve  years  was  in 
itself  a  great  argument  in  favour  of 
retaining  them.  In  short,  their 
abolition  was  a  grievous  mistake. 
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But  blanders  of  even  a  more 
palpable  kind,  and  still  more 
detrimental  to  tbe  Indian  army, 
'were  subsequently  promulgated 
by  those  who  had  the  power 
and  authority  to  do  so.  The 
system  of  irregular  regiments 
having  worked  well  in  several 
isolated  instances,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  extend  it  to  the  rest  of 
the  army.  In  other  words,  a  state 
of  things  was  inaugurated  which 
stamped  out  all  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  English  officers  of  tjie 
Native  army,  and  insured  one  great 
fact,  that  henceforth  in  few  if  any 
of  the  Sepoy  corps  would  the 
English  officers  know  their  men  and 
the  Sepoys  their  officers.  Up  to  this 
.  time,  when  a  youngster  joined  the 
Indian  army,  he  did  so  with  the 
rank  of  ensign,  and  did  duty  for  a 
time  with  any  corps  to  wluch  he 
might  have  been  appointed ;  thus, 
from  the  very  outset  of  his  career, 
he  began  to  know  something 
of  the  Native  soldiery,  to  learn 
their  ways  and  habits,  and  to  fit 
himself  for  his  future  work.  When 
India  was  transferred  to  the  Crown 
all  this  was  changed,  and  remains 
so  to  the  present  day.  No  officer 
can  now  enter  the  Indian  army 
except  through  Sandhurst.  If  he 
obtains  a  commission  he  must  do 
two  years'  duty  with  an  English 
regiment  before  he  can  apply  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Indian  army.  A 
worse  school  than  a  Queen's  regi- 
ment for  a  young  man  whose 
future  career  is  in  India  can  hardly 
be  conceived. 

In  an  English  corps  a  youngster 
generally  finds  a  number  of  genial 
companions.  He  is  a  member  of  a 
large  mess,  in  which  is  combined 
the  comforts  of  a  home  with  the 
good-fellowship  of  an  excellent 
club.  If  he  has  anything  of  the 
spirit  of  a  soldier  in  him,  he  be- 
comes imbued  with  that  esprit  de 
corps  which  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  our  army.    At  the  utmost 


he  is  stationed  six  or  eight  years 
away  from  home  at  one  time.  His 
men  understand  him,  and  he  un- 
derstands his  m^i.  If  in  any  of 
the  colonies,  and  anxious  to  be 
quartered  at  home,  he  can  always 
obtain  what  he  wants  by  the  pay. 
ment  of  a  comparatively  smi^ 
bonus.  On  the  other  hand,  if  quar- 
tered in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
anxious  to  go  to  the  East,  he  will 
always  find  men  willing  to  ex- 
change with  him,  and  to  pay  him 
from  one  to  three  hundred' pounds 
for  so  doing.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  there  are  in  the  Bn'tish 
army  so  very  few  young  men  who 
try  to  qualify  themselves  for  joining 
the  Indian  Staff  Corps  ?  Or  can  we 
be  surprised  if  in  the  twenty-five  or 
thirty  English  regiments  quartered 
in  India  the  average  is  below  one 
officer  per  corps  every  year  who  asks 
to  be  transferred  F 

But  the  few  who  are  anxious  to 
join  the  Indian  army  have  a  some- 
what  severe  ordeal  to  go  through. 
They  are  obliged — and  very  properiy 
Bo^to  learn  one  of  the  native  Ian- 
guages,  and  that  in  a  country  where 
anything  like  hard  study  scarcely 
reconmiends  itself  to  one  man  in  a 
hundred.  Had  they  no  alternative, 
it  might  be  otherwise ;  but  as  it  is, 
a  young  man  who  fails  to  qualify 
for  the  Staff*  Corps  has  always  hu 
old  regiment,  his  pleasant  mess,  and 
the  comrades  with  whom  he  began 
life  to  fall  back  upon.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds, he  joins  the  said  corps,  and 
is  sent  to  do  duty  with  a  Native 
regiment  at  an  age,  at  a  period  of 
life,  when  he  is  too  old  to  take  any 
interest  in  the  ways  and  habits  of  hu 
men.  He  may  be  sent  to-day  to  the 
X  2th,  soon  after  to  the  20th,  and  hj- 
and-by  to  the  30th  Native  Infiuitiy. 
Except  in  rare  instances,  or  when 
his  new  regiment  takes  the  field, 
there  is  no  mess  which  he  can  join. 
Instead  of  the  score  and  a  half  of 
officers  in  his  old  corps,  he  finds 
four  or  five  in  his  new,  and  of  these 
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two  or  three  are  in  all  probability 
married  men,  of  whom  he  sees  no- 
thing except  on  parade  or  on  dutj. 
In  a  word,  he  abandons  genial  so- 
cietj,  and  a  namber  of  men  who 
aro  of  his  own  way  of  thinking, 
for  the  companionship  of  the  two 
or  three  bachelor  officers  of  his  new 
corps. 

If  the  Sepoy  regiments  nnder  the 
old  regime  were  msufficiently  offi- 
cered, what  can  we  say  of  the 
present  system?  In  each  of  the 
three  Presidencies  there  is  a  Staff* 
Corps,  and  from  this  Staff  Corps  the 
officers  are  selected  to  do  duty  with 
the  Native  troops.  Under  the  old 
system  there  was,  at  any  rate,  some- 
thing like  an  esprit  de  corps  in  each 
regiment.  In  the  present  instance 
there  is  nothing,  nor  can  there  be 
anything  of  the  kind.  Little  as 
the  officers  of  the  old  Company's 
army  may  have  known  of  their 
men,  nnder  the  present  regulations 
they  know  far  less.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  They  are  here  to-day  and 
gone  to-morrow.  Insufficiently  as 
they  were  officered  before  the  Mu- 
tiny, they  are  far  more  so  now. 
The  officers  themselves  see  and  feel 
the  anomaly  of  their  position  when 
doing  regimental  duty  with  the 
Sepoy  regiments.  The  service  is 
day  by  day  becoming  more  unpo- 
polar.  They  cannot  rise  in  army 
rank  in  their  present  regiments, 
but  must  do  so  step  by  step  in  the 
Staff  Corps.  They  know  that  tho 
Native  regiments  are  much  under- 
officered,  and  are  fully  aware  that 
if  they  had  to  endure  a  severe  cam- 
paign there  would  be  no  margin 
left  for  casualties;  and  for  want 
of  being  properly  led,  the  Sepoys 
would  probably  not  go  through  the 
ordeal  with  much  credit  to  them- 
selves. 

In  the  English  army  an  officer 
looks  upon  his  regiment  as  home ; 
in  the  Indian  service  his  corps 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  tem- 
porary resting-place,  or  a  stepping. 


stone  to  a  better  appointment. 
As  we  have  shown  before,  there 
were  in  every  regiment  of  the  Native 
army  a  number  of  officers  struggling 
to  get  away  to  staff  appointments ; 
to-day  it  is  not  a  part,  but  the  whole, 
who  feel  themselves  but  as  tem- 
porarily with  their  men.  The  Staff 
Corps  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay  are  each  several  hundred 
strong;  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  officers  are  men  who  have  been 
too  long  in  the  service  to  take 
j unior  regimental  appointm ent s.  Of 
young  men  of  that  class  which  vir- 
tually conquered  India  there  are 
few,  if  any.  If  a  lieutenant  of  an 
English  regiment  in  India  knows 
he  has  sufficient  local  interest  to 
obtain  a  lucrative  appointment,  it 
is  probable  that  he  becomes  a  can- 
didate for  the  Staff  Corps  ;  and  after 
his  short  probationary  term  is  over, 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  have  his  desires 
gratified.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  captains  of  fifteen  and  twenty 
years'  standing,  and  even  field  offi- 
cers, doing  duty  as  adjutants  and 
quartermasters  with  Native  corps. 
No  officer  in  the  Native  army  now 
makes  boast  that  he  belongs  to 
such  and  such  a  regiment ;  and  this 
for  tho  reason  that  he  belonged  to 
one  corps  yesterday,  to  another  to- 
day, and  may  be  appointed  to  a  couple 
of  others  in  succession  before  theyear 
is  out. 

But  perhaps  the  strangest  ano- 
maly among  the  many  evil  re- 
gulations of  the  Indian  service  is 
one  which  astonishes,  and  not  a 
little,  those  men  who  hear  about  it 
for  the  first  time.  In  the  respec- 
tive Staff  Corps — which  in  point  of 
fact  are  but  another  name  for  the 
English  officers  of  the  three  Presi- 
dencies— there  are  more  field  officers 
than  the  authorities  know  what  to 
do  with.  Many  of  these  gentlemen— 
familiarly  known  by  the  term  'doing- 
duty  wallahs ' — reside  at  the  seve- 
ral stations  in  India.  They  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  except  sit 
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occaaionaUy  on  a  conrt-mariial,  and 
at  long  intervals  of  time  go  their 
rounds  as  field  officers  of  the  week ; 
thus  it  is  that  while  senior  officers 
of  the  Staff  Corps  are  far  too 
nnmerouSy  the  juniors  are  very 
much  too  few.  In  the  days  of  the 
East  India  Company  upwards  of  a 
hundred  cadets  went  out  every  year 
to  join  the  Indian  army ;  whereas 
at  the  present  day  there  not  two 
dozen  young  men  a  year  who  seek  to' 
join  the  Staff  Corps.  Where,  in  the 
event  of  a  long  campaign,  the 
officers  of  the  Indian  army  are  to 
come  from,  is  a  problem  which  is  yet 
to  be  solved. 

But  one  thing  is  certain,  namely, 
that  the  present  system  must  either 
be  entirely  abolished  or  very  largely 
modified  before  the  Native  army 
can  ever  distinguish  itself  in  the 
field. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  special  cor- 
respondent in  India  of  the  Times 
telegraphed  as  follows : 

It  is  stated  that  the  scheme  for  the  im- 
proyement  of  the  Native  army  has  been  sent 
home  for  approval.  The  details  have  not 
been  divulged,  but  the  changes  will  pro- 
bably be  slight,  as  the  present  administra- 
tion is  believed  to  be  hostile  to  any  radical 
reformation.  A  sweeping  reform  is  urgently 
wanted,  and  delay  or  half  measures  will 
only  increase  the  difficulty.* 

The  latter  sentence  of  the  above 
telegram  ought  to  be  inscribed  in  let* 
ters  of  gold  in  every  room  in  the  India 
House.  The  changes  which  are  re- 
quired in  our  Indian  armyare  perhaps 
not  very  many,  but  they  ought  to  be 
sweeping,  and  if  any  good  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  them  tiiey  must  be  tho- 
rough. 

To  begin  with,  there  ought  to 
be  a  Staff  Corps;  and  the  officers 
who  compose  it  ought  not  to  be 
selected  merely  because  they  know 
one  or  two  native  languages.  They 
ought  to  undergo  a  training  as 
regular  and  as  severe  as  that  of  the 


officers  who  pass  that  examination 
at  the  Staff  College  in  England. 
Candidates  passing  this  examina- 
tion ought  to  be  eligible  for  any 
militaiy  staff  appointment  in  India. 
One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  we 
make  in  that  country,  and  one  of 
the  most  demoralising  for  our 
Indian  army,  is  to  put  nulituy 
men  in  civil  employment.  Thera 
ought  either  to  be  an  especial 
corps  of  officers  eligible  for  civil  or 
political  appointments;  or  in  any 
case,  when  an  officer  is  found  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  employment  of 
the  kind,  his  name  ought  to  be 
placed  on  an  unattached  list,  and 
himself  be  no  longer  liable  for 
military  employment.  No  man  can 
serve  two  masters,  and  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  officer  that  for 
twenty  or  more  years  has  been  a 
cantonment  magistrate,  a  super- 
intendent of  police,  or  the  resi- 
dent  of  some  Native  court,  can  he 
no  longer  fitted  for  military  empky- 
ment,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
crowd  the  road  to  promotion  of 
either  the  staff  or  regimental 
officers. 

But  above  all,  the  number  of 
officers  with  each  Native  regiment 
ought  to  be  largely  increased. 
Besides  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  a 
major,  there  ought  to  be  a  captain 
and  at  least  two  subalterns  to  eveiy 
company.  Men  who  go  out  to  the 
East  do  so  because  they  are 
poor  and  wish  to  make  an  indepen- 
dence  for  their  old  age.  For  tiiis 
reason  the  pay  of  officers  with 
Native  regiments  ought  to  be  mate* 
riaJly  increased.  If  an  officer 
chooses  to  qualify  himself  for  tiie 
Staff  Corps,  he  ought  at  once  to 
be  removed  from  his  regiment, 
the  promotion  ought  to  go  on 
in  the  corps,  and  the  vacancy  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list  to  be  filled 
up  by  sub-lieutenants.  There  is  no 
longer  any  difference  in  the  alle* 
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giaBce  of  the  Indian  and  the 
EngHsh  armies,  and  therefore 
exchanges  ought  to  be  allowed 
between  officers  who  find  it  their 
convenience  to  do  so.  A  field 
officer,  a  captain,  or  a  snbaltem, 
on^ht  to  be  permitted  to  exchange 
into  the  Line,  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  two  officers  in  the  Line 
are  allowed  to  change  corps.  The 
material  from  whichuie  junior  ranks 
of  the  Lidian  army  are  recruited 
ought  not  to  be  firom  the  Line; 
ajid  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Indian  authorities  not  long  ago 
instituted  the  establishment  at 
Cooper's  Hill  for  the  education  of 
their  civil  engineers,  they  ought  to 
establish  an  Indian  Military  College, 
through  which  all  young  officers 
going  to  join  the  Indian  army  ought 
to  be  made  to  pass. 

Another  reform  sorely  needed  is 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Euro- 
pean local  corps.  Indian  officers 
of  experience,  belonging  to  both 
the  Indian  and  English  armies, 
declare  that  it  takes  nearly  three 
years  to  acclimatise  the  regiment 
oat  from  England  and  fit  it  pro- 
perly for  its  Indian  work.  But 
at  the  present  day  infantry  line 
regiments  only  go  to  the  East 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  con- 
sequently, by  the  time  they  are  fit 
for  a  campaign,  they  begin  to  long 
for  the  day  when  they  will  be 
ordered  home. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  Sepoy  regi- 
ments which  ought  to  be  increased 
aa  to  their  officers.  Commissioned 
ranks  of  the  English  troops  now 
serving  in  the  East  are  lamentably 
weak  m  nuinbers.  This  reform  is 
perhaps  the  more  urgently  needed 
in  the  English  cavalry  than  in 
the  infantry  of  the  Line.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  when  a 
dragoon  regiment  was  sent  to  India 
it  was  augmented  by  two  troops; 
at  present  it  is  decreased  by  the 
same  number.  Previous  to  the 
present  state  of  things  being  in- 


augurated, English  cavalry  regi- 
ments in  India  were  composed  of 
four  strong  squadrons,  with  officers 
in  proportion ;  now  they  only  muster 
three  squadrons,  which  are  so  weak 
in  strength  as  to  look  more  like 
troops  £an  squadrons.  Even  at 
Delhi,  when  the  grand  parade 
before  the  Prince  of  Wales  took 
place,  and  when  as  a  matter  of 
course  all  officers  were  supposed  to 
be  with  their  regiments,  the  four 
hussar  regiments  in  the  field  would 
barely  have  furnished  more  effective 
sabres  than  two  such  corps  under 
the  old  rSgime.  In  point  of  &ct, 
the  Indian  (Government  have  in  the 
country  doubled  the  number  of 
regiments  that  they  had  previous 
to  i860;  but  these  regiments  are  so 
weak  in  officers,  in  men,  and  in 
horses,  that  if  they  took  the  field 
their  condition  before  six  months  of 
campaigning  were  over  would  be 
much  the  same  as  those  in  the 
cavalry  camp  of  Sebastopol  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  siege.  This 
is  not  merely  a  pessimist  view  of 
the  case  adopted  by  those  who 
know  nothing  of  the  subject. 
Throughout  the  English  cavabry 
corps  m  India  every  officer  of  ex- 
perience holds  the  opinion  here 
given.  *The  Government,'  they 
say,  '  will  soon  make  it  impossible 
for  any  hussar  regiment  to  join 
in  a  campaign  ;  they  seem 
determined  to  leave  us  no  margin 
for  casualties.' 

It  would,  however,  be  utterly 
unfair,  while  discussing  the  affairs 
of  our  Indian  army,  if  we  did 
not  make  mention  of  certain  im- 
provements which  have  worked 
their  way  into  the  service  since 
the  Mutmy  of  1857  took  place. 
Thus  the  ranks  of  the  Native 
corps  are  no  longer  filled  with 
the  high-caste  Hindoo  and  Moslem 
Sepoys,  who,  while  they  ate  our 
salt,  hated  our  rule,  and  were 
always  ready  at  the  instigation  of 
their  priests  and  &kirs  to  discuss 
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what  was  their  datj  before  thej 
made  up  their  minds  whether  or 
not  they  would  obey  their  £Eiringee 
masten. 

The  Sepoy  (stjs  Sir  John  Kaye)  was  alto- 
gether a  paradox.  He  was  altogether  nuule 
up  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions. 
In  his  character,  qualities  so  adverse  as  to 
be  apparently  irreconcilable  with  each  other 
met  together  and  embraced.  He  was 
simple  and  yet  designing,  credulous  and 
easily  deceired  by  others,  and  yet  obsti- 
nately tenacious  of  his  own  inbred  con- 
Tictions ;  now  docile  as  a  child,  and  now 
hard  and  immorable  in  the  stubbornness  of 
his  manhood.  Abstemious  and  yet  self- 
indulgent,  calm  and  yet  impetuous, 
gentle  and  yet  cruel,  he  was  indolent 
even  to  languor  in  his  daily  life,  and 
yet  capable  of  being  roused  to  acts  of 
the  most  desperate  energy.  Sometimes 
sportive  and  sometimes  sullen,  he  was 
easily  elevated  and  easily  depressed ;  but  he 
was  for  the  most  part  of  a  cheerful  nature, 
and  if  you  came  suddenly  upon  him  in  the 
lines  you  were  more  likely  to  see  a  broad 
grin  upon  his  face  than  any  expression  of 
moroseness  or  discontent.  But  light- 
hearted  as  was  his  general  temperament,  he 
would  sometimes  brood  upon  imaginaiy 
wrongs,  and  when  a  delusion  once  entered 
his  soul  it  clung  to  it  with  the  subtle 
malevolence  of  some  ineradicable  poison.* 

That  a  change  was  needed  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  Sepoy  army 
had  been  reiterated  over  and  over 
again  by  those  who  laiew  the 
country  best.  But  it  was  only  after 
the  great  military  revolt  had  been 
crushed  out,  afte^  Delhi  and  Luck- 
now  had  been  taken,  and  after  a 
certain  degree  of  tranquillity  had 
been  restored  to  the  country,  that 
the  authorities  took  any  steps  in 
the  matter.  The  best,  the  wisest, 
and  the  most  prompt  action  they 
took  was  regarding  the  Native  ar- 
tillery. Since  1857  not  a  gun  has 
been  trusted  in  the  hands  of  natives. 
The  troops,  brigades,  companies, 
and  battalions  of  Hindoostani  gun- 
ners and  drivers  were  at  once,  and, 
as  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  ever,  dis- 
banded. The  regular  Native  cavalry 
and  infiuitry  belonging  to  the  Ben- 


gal Presidency  had  already  antid- 
pated  our  desires  in  this  respect;  for 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  take  into 
our  ranks  men  of  the  clasa  that 
had  mutinied  against  us,  had  mu- 
dered  their  officers,  and  who,  when- 
ever they  got  a  chance,  had  commit- 
ted the  most  abominable  atrodtieB. 
The  new  Native  army  was  otherwise 
recruited.  Men  of  all  castes  were 
adoiitted  into  the  service.  In  many 
regimente  there  was  a  mixture  of 
Hindoostanis,  Sikhs,  and  Jats,  who 
were  placed  indiscriminatelj  in  the 
ranks,  without  attention  to  creed  or 
prejudice.  The  Goorka  corps  of 
irregular  in&ntry,  all  of  whom  had 
remained  fieiithfal  to  us  daring  the 
Mutiny,  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
regiments,  and  the  latter  were  after- 
wards augmented  from  two  to  six. 
In  other  corps  the  different  castes 
were  classed  by.  companies.  Thus 
one  company  would  be  composed 
of  Afghiois,  another  of  men  km 
Central  India,  a  third  from  the 
Punjaub,  and  so  forth.  Moiallj 
speaking,  a  general  mutiny  of  oar 
Indian  troops  would  now  he  impos- 
sible;  for,  if  any  such  rising  took 
place,  there  is  no  doubt  the  men  of 
one  caste  would  immediatelj  betraj 
the  others.  Another  good  thing 
in  the  formation  of  the  present 
military  system  was  that  of  doing 
away  with  the  regular  regiments 
of  cavalry,  and  in  their  place  hay- 
ing nothing  but  irregulars.  Bat  in 
this  arm  of  the  service  the  same 
complaint  is  made  by  the  officers. 
The  latter  are  much  too  few  in 
number,  and,  like  their  brethren  of 
the  English  army,  comphun  bitterly 
that  no  margin  is  left  them  to  pro- 
vide for  casualties.  Under  the  pre- 
sent system,  the  Bengal  Light 
Cavalry  is  certainly  a  magnificent 
body  of  men.  They  ride  well,  and 
their  Oriental  uniform,  together  with 
the  turbans  they  wear  instead  of 
shakos,  is  far  more  becoming  than 


*  Kaye'e  Hiitory  of  the  8^oy  War,  vol.  i.  p.  327. 
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the  tight  dragoon  jackets  of  the  old 
regulars. 

Of  the  artillery  quartered  in 
India  it  is  needless  to  speak.  They 
are,  as  English  artillery  ever  have 
been,  as  near  perfection  as  it  is 
possible  to  attain.  Bat  it  must  be 
remembered  that  their  head-quarters 
are  at  Woolwich,  and  that  with 
their  interior  discipline  the  Indian 
Goremment  rarely  if  ever  interfere. 
Another  immense  boon  is  the 
adoption  by  all  ranks  and  all  corps 
in  Lidia  of  the  white  helmet.  The 
metal  helmet,  the  busby,  the  shako, 
and  the  cocked  hat  of  the  staff  were 
one  and  all  monstrous  absurdities  in 
a  land  where  the  thermometer  rarely 
goes  below  60^  in  the  shade,  and 
often  rises  as  high  as  120°.  When 
these  head-dresses  were  in  use  in 
India  it. was  not  uncommon  in  a 
single  English  regiment  to  see  five 
or  six  soldiers  struck  down  by  the 
Bun  in  the  course  of  a  field  day ; 
whereas  now,  with  their  white  hel- 
mets, European  troops  may  defy  the 
Bun  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day,and 
therefore  can  do  twice  as  much  work 
aa  they  used  to  do  in  olden  times. 
The  white  helmet  is,  in  fact,  now  the 
regulation  head-dress  for  all  military 
men.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  during 
his  sojourn  in  India,  invariably  wore 
this  headdress,  as  did  all  the  ofiBcers 
in  his  suite,  whether  civilians  or 
military  men,  no  matter  what  corps 
they  belonged  to. 

Another  great  benefit  to  the 
European  soldier  serving  in  India 
is  the  care  that  is  taken  to  build 
for  him  healthy  commodious  bar- 
racks. Men  now  barely  past  middle 
life  must  remember  the  dog-holes 
in  irvhich  European  soldiers  lived  in 
former  days.  An  insufficiency  of 
Tentilation,  owing  to  the  lowness  of 
the  roof ;  no  upper  storey  to  the 
houses  ;  a  single  brick  between  the 
occupants  and  the  heat  of  summer  or 
the  damps  of  the  monsoon,  were  till 
late  years  the  rule — a  rule  to  which 
there  were  rare  exceptions*-of  the 


European  soldier's  barrack  through- 
out the  East.  At  present,  and  for  the 
last  dozen  or  more  years,  neither  ex- 
pense nor  care  has  been  wanting  to 
find  suitable  habitations  for  our 
troops  in  the  East.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  mortality  among  English 
soldiers  in  India  has  greatly  de- 
creased, and,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  cannot  be  kept  away 
from  drink,  the  men  are  as  healthy 
aa  if  they  were  doing  duty  in  Alder- 
shot. 

But  these  advantages  tell  only  for 
the  soldier  in  time  of  peace ;  and, 
if  we  can  read  between  the  lines  of 
the  silent  preparations  made  by  the 
authorities  in  the  North  of  India  it  is 
evident  they  believe  that  before  ano- 
ther generation  has  passed  we  shall 
have  to  meet,  either  at  or  beyond  our 
north-west  frontier,  an  enemy  who 
will  give  us  far  more  trouble  than 
ever  did  either  Affghan,  Mahratta, 
or  Beloochee.  From  Bombay  to  the 
river  Chenab  there  is  uninterrupted 
railway  communication,  and  in  two 
years  more  the  Hne  will  be  carried 
up  to  Peshawur  itself.  In  every 
other  part  of  India  the  railways 
constructed  by  Oovemment — com- 
monly called  State  railways — are 
being  neglected  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  down  the  iron  road  all  the 
way  to  the  entrance  of  the  Kyber 
Pass.  No  doubt  the  Indian  Gk)« 
vemment  beUeve  in  this  case  that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
But  of  what  use  will  be  the  very 
best  lines  of  rail  if  the  troops  that 
are  to  pass  them  are  woefully 
incomplete  in  their  numbers,  and 
very  much  short  in  officers  of  the 
numbers  that  ought  to  be  with 
their  corps  P  The  late  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  conqueror  of  Scinde,  used  to 
say  that  no  regiment  was  fit  to  go 
into  action  unless  all  the  company 
or  troop-officers  could  be  changed 
three  times.  But  the  English  armv 
in  India,  as  at  present  constituted, 
could  barely  afford  to  lose  one  set 
of  officers.    H  they  did  so,  in  most 
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instances  there  wonld  be  none  to 
replace  them.  The  armj  that 
marched  past  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  Delhi  looked  exceedingly  well  and 
very  soldierlike.  Bat  it  was  in  one 
material  respect  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  peace  army.  The  num. 
ber  of  officers  present  in  each  corps 
ought  to  be  three  or  indeed  fourfold 
what  they  now  are.  And  from  this 
point  of  view  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Indian  troops,  English  as 
well  as  Native,  were  far  more  fit  for 
a  campaign  before  the  Mutiny  than 
they  are  at  the  present  moment. 

With  regard  to  the  Sepoys, 
there  is  a  difficulty  which  has  long 
been  overlooked — or,  rather,  put 
aside  like  a  disagreeable,  subject 
until  some  fitting  opportunity  for 
settling  it  should  occur.  We  allude 
to  the  standing  and  position  of 
Native  officers  with  the  Native 
troops.  In  the  first  Sepoy  rai- 
ments ever  raised  in  India  these 
men  held  a  respectable  and  respon- 
sible position,  as  they  do  even  now 
in  the  states  of  the  native  Bajahs. 
But  little  by  little,  as  the  number 
of  English  officers  in  the  Com. 
pany's  army  increased,  they  found 
themselves  left  out  in  the  cold ; 
and  their  position  now  is  one 
of  the  greatest  anomalies  to  be 
met  wi^  even  in  India.  In 
every  company  of  in&ntry,  -as  in 
every  troop  of  cavalry,  there  are  two 
native  officers,  namely,  a  soubadhar 
and  jemadhar.  These  hold  as  regu. 
lar  commissions  as  does  the  English 
officer  commanding  their  regiment. 
Many  of  them  have  been  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  forty  years  in  the 
service,  and  yet  the  youngest  ensign 
who  joins  the  corps,  or  even  the 
sergeant  of  the  regiment,  can,  and 
does,  command  them  on  parade.  It 
is  llie  reverse  of  creditable  to  us 
ihat^  amongst  these  Native  officers, 
some  of  them  wearing  half.a-dozen 
medals,  and  not  a  few  who  have 
fought  in  campaigns  and  battles 
now  nearly  forgotten,  whose  grey 


hairs  betray  their  adTanced  age,  cu 
be  bullied  and  abused  by  jonngsten 
who  have  not  worn  a  red  jacket 
more  than  two  or  three  months,  and 
who,  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  ball  ago, 
were  construing  Juvenal  or  Homer 
in  some  English  pubhc  school  In 
this  respect  the  'Freaoh.  manage 
much  better  in  Algeria  than  we  do 
in  India.  In  their  Native  oarfs, 
whether  cavalry  or  in&ntry,  their 
Native  officers  take  rank  and  pre- 
cedence with  their  French  oomnui» 
as  far  as  the  rank  of  captain  inclu- 
sive ;  and  if  in  the  companj  or 
troop  absent  from  head-qiurteis  the 
senior  offioer  is  a  native,  or  if  hy 
casualties  he  succeeds  to  command, 
he  retains  his  post,  and  issoea  orders 
to  the  French  officers  who  are  his 
subordinates.  Of  two  things,  m. 
We  should  either  give  the  native 
officer  of  Sepoys  a  chance  of  nsing 
in  the  service,  or  else  dismias  him 
altogether,  and  do  avray  with  his 
rank  in  every  regiment.  At  pre- 
sent, his  position  is  one  which  cuinot 
be  defended  on  any  grounds,  and 
ought  without  delay  to  be  phioed  on 
a  proper  footing.  To  see  sonha- 
dhars  and  jemadhars  tnidgiBg 
along  with  their  companies,  and 
commanded  by  mere  boys  in  the 
shape  of  English  officers,  most  he  a 
most  humiliating  sight  for  aU  na- 
tives. Not  a  few  of  these  Hindoo 
and  Moslem  officers  are  men  of 
fifty,  sixty,  and  even  seventy  years 
of  age,  and  their  presence  with  the 
Sepoys  can  only  serve  to  remind  the 
latter  of  the  utter  hopdessness  of 
their  ever  advancing  to  a  reqwn- 
sible  position  in  the  service.  The 
French  in  Algeria  are  quite  as  alive 
as  we  are  in  India  to  the  fact  that 
the  European  must  always  be  th« 
commander  and  the  native  the 
conmianded.  But  nearly  half  a 
century  of  experience  has  shoim 
them  that  no  harm  can  suae 
firom  allowing  their  Native  officere 
up  to  a  certain  grade  to  take  nsik 
with  their  European  oomrades.   It 
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is  quite  possible  tliab  onr  Indian 
prejudices  of  caste-  -that  is  to  saj, 
the  difference  of  caste  between  the 
Englishman  and  the  Hindoostani — 
might  prevent  so  radical  a  change 
as  is  here  advOt*,ated  ever  taking 
place.  Bat,  if  so,  the  reform  onght 
to  be  in  another  direction,  and  the 
mockery  of  having  Native  officers 
mtIio  are  not  officers,  and  who  really 
hold  no  command,  ought  to  be 
abolished  forthwith. 

There  is  another  matter  of  dis- 
cipline which  once  existed  in  our 
^Native  aimy,  but  which  has  gra- 
dually been  stamped  out — viz.  the 
supreme  authority  of  regimental 
officers  over  their  men.  In  former 
years  it  was  only  in  cases  of 
the  gravest  nature  that  any  officer 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  corps  in- 
terfered with  the  punishment  of 
CTxzne  or  of  military  offences  in  the 
!N'ative  regiments.  The  Sepoy  was 
taught  to  look  first  to  his  captain, 
and  beyond  him  to  his  colonel,  for 
all  awiyrds^  whether  for  good  or  bad 
conduct  in  the  lines  or  in  the  ranks. 
In  those  days  there  was  none  of 
that  perpetual  reference  to  head- 
quarters, or  that  everlasting  inter- 
ference of  head-quarter  staff,  which 
has  made  our  Sepoy  native  regi- 
ments in  India  little  better  than  a 
bad  imitation  of  foreign  armies.  It 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  persuade  Horse- 
Guard  authorities  that,  however 
much  a  certain  amount  of  red- 
tapeism  is  necessary  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  English  soldiery,  it  has, 
to  a  great  measure,  been  the  ruin 
of  oar  Native  army,  and,  if  perse- 
vered in,  must  end  by  completing 
the  livork  of  evil  it  has  begun.  The 
foUovnng  passage  from  a  work  we 
have  already  quoted  more  than  once 
will,  perhaps,  convey  more  clearly 
our  xneaning.  In  any  case,  the 
authority  of  the  author  on  the  sub- 
jects which  he  writes  will  be 
acknowledged : — 


It  is  difficult  to  eonceiye  two  conditionB 
of  life  more  dissimilar  in  their  social 
aspects  than  soldiering  in  India  and  sol- 
diering in  England.  In  England  few  men 
enlist  into  the  army  as  an  honourable  pro- 
fession, or  seek  it  as  an  advantageous 
source  of  subsistence.  Few  men  enter  it  with 
any  high  hopes  or  pleasurable  emotions. 

.  •  •  •  • 

But  the  natiye  soldier  of  India  was  alto- 
gether of  a  different  kind.  When  he  be- 
came a  soldier  he  did  not  cease  to  become 
a  ciyilian.  He  seyered  no  family  ties ;  he 
abandoned  no  civil  rights.  He  was  not  the 
outcast,  but  the  stay  and  pride  of  his 
house.  He  visited  his  house  at  stated 
times.  He  remitted  to  it  a  large  part  of 
his  pay.  It  was  a  decorous  boast  in  many 
families,  that  generation  after  generation 
had  eaten  the  Company's  salt.  Often,  in- 
deed, in  one  household  you  might  see  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future  of  this 
coveted  military  service.  There  was  the 
ancient  pensioner  under  the  shade  of  the 
banyan  tree  in  his  native  village,  who  had 
stories  to  teU  of  Lawrence,  Coote,  and 
Meadows;  of  battles  fought  with  the 
French ;  of  the  long  war  with  Hyder  and 
the  later  struggles  of  his  son.  There  was 
the  Sepoy  on  furlough  firom  active  ser- 
vice in  the  prime  of  his  life,  who  had 
stories  to  teU  also  of  'the  great  Lord's 
broUier,*  the  younger  Wellesley,  of  Harris 
and  Baird,  perhaps  of  Bekrem  Sahib  and 
FIgypt,  and  how  '  Sick  Sahib,'  the  fine  old 
man,  when  provisions  were  scarce  in  the 
camp,  had  ndden  through  the  lines  eating 
dried  pulse  for  his  dinner.  And  there  was 
the  bright-eyed,  supple-limbed,  quickwitted 
boy,  who  looked  forward  with  eager  expec- 
tation to  the  time  when  he  would  be 
permitted  to  take  his  father's  place  and 
serve  under  some  noted  leader.  It  was  no 
fond  delusion  in  such  pictures  as  this.  The 
Company's  Sepoys  had  a  genuine  pride  in 
their  colours,  and  the  classes  from  which 
they  were  drawn  rejoiced  in  their  connection 
with  the  paramount  State.  It  was  honour- 
able service,  sought  by  the  very  flower  of 
the  people,  and  to  be  dismissed  from  it  was 
a  heavy  punishment  and  a  sore  disgrace.^' 

To  do  away  aU  at  once  with  the 
centralisation  system,  which  has 
been  inocnlated  on  the  Sepoy 
army  for  the  last  half-century  or 
more,  will  no  doubt  be  a  difficult 
task ;  but  that  it  has  to  be  done,  and 
done  before  our  Native  regiments 
can  ever    be  what  they  were  in 


»  Kaye's  Hiitary  of  the  Sepoy  War,  vol.  i.  pp.  253-255. 
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days  of  old,  is  a  fact  about 
which  there  is  not  two  opinions 
amongst  all  the  officers  who  have 
served  or  are  serving  with  these 
corps.  It  is  a  cnrions  fact  that 
the  Indian  aathorities,  who  ad- 
mire most  the  extension  of  Horse- 
Onard  red-tapeism  to  India,  have 
been  themselves  the  very  first  to 
condemn,  although  nnconscioaslj, 
what  in  practice  they  praise.  At  the 
termination  of  the  Sepoy  Matiny 
no  doctrine  was  more  zealously 
preached  by  the  powers  that  be 
than  that  the  irregular  system  in 
the  Native  regiments  was  greatly 
superior  to  what  is  call^  the 
regular  system.  Now  the  plain 
facts  of  the  case  are  these.  The 
real  difference  between  the  re- 
gulars and  irregulars  of  the  Native 
army  was  not  because  in  the  one 
system  there  were  more  officers 
or  more  discipline  than  the  other, 
but  because  in  the  regular  corps  the 
commanding  officers  liad  more  real 
power  over  their  men ;  the  men 
were  taught  to  look  up  to  them, 
and  to  none  beyond  them,  as 
the  source  of  all  reward  and  all 
punishment.  There  is  scarcely 
more  difference  (to  use  the  school- 
boy's simile)  between  a  chestnut 
horse  and  a  horse  chestnut,  than 
there  is  between  the  ideas  of 
an  Asiatic  Sepoy  or  trooper 
and  an  English  soldier,  gunner, 
or  dragoon.  If  the  latter  bslieved 
he  had  no  appeal  beyond  the 
captain  of  his  troop  or  company, 
or  the  colonel  of  his  regimeni^ 
he  would  from  that  very  fact  con- 
sider himself  an  ill-used  man, 
fovemed  hj  a  despot.  Not  so, 
owever,  with  his  dusky  comrade 
the  Hindoostani  Sepoy.  Teach 
him  that  his  immediate  commander 
has  all  power  over  him,  and  he 
at  once  understands  who  and  what 
he  has  to  deal  with.  But  let  him 
know  that  there  is  a  power  beyond 
the  commander  he  sees  in  the  flesh, 
and  he  will   immediately,  when  it 


suits  him,  hazard  the  good  opinion 
of  the  latter  in  hopes  that  tlie 
unknown  authority  may  bear  bim 
out  in  his  wrong-doing. 

Lastly,  there  is  an  easier  but  still 
a  very  ^reat  alteration  required  u 
the  discipline  of  oar  Indiui  amj. 
English  as  well  aa  Natire.  If 
the  discipline  of  all  modem  armies 
concur  in  any  one  point,  it  is 
that  regiments  should  be  foimed 
into  brigades,  brigades  into  di- 
visions, divisions  into  annj  corps, 
and  these  formations  remain  an. 
changed.  But  it  is  not  so  in  India. 
For  some  years  past  the  militarj 
mania  of  the  day  has  been  tbat 
of  moving  regiments,  and  par- 
ticularly English  regiments,  from 
one  station  to  another  as  often  aod 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Bj  long  and 
time-honoured  custom  in  the  East  it 
has  been  the  practice  when  troops 
take  the  field  to  form  eacb  brigade 
of  one  European  and  two  Native 
battalions.  But  were  we  to  com- 
mence  a  campaign  to-morroir, 
every  brigade  would  hare  to  be 
formed  of  regiments  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, had  never  seen  each  other 
before.  This  is  a  great  mistake - 
an  error  which  we  should  find  cost 
us,  as  it  did  the  French  in  i8jo, 
more  annoyance,  not  to  speak  of 
anything  worse,  than  we  hare 
space  in  this  paper  to  enlarge  apon. 
If  an  army  is  to  be  kept  i^J 
to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's 
notice,  each  division  of  an  army 
corps,  each  brigade  of  a  diTiaioo, 
and  each  battalion  of  a  brigade 
ought  to  know  its  place  and 
know  its  commanders  in  the  same 
manner  as  do  the  companies  of  a 
battalion.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  of  these  organisations 
larger  forces  than  those  deemed 
necessary  must  as  a  matter  of  conras 
be  sent  into  the  field,  just  in  it* 
same  way  that  because  a  battalion 
is  composed  of  ten  companies  or 
a  company  of  a  hundred  me^ 
smaller  detachments  may  not  be 
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nsed  when  required.  Bat  that 
troops  should  be  massed,  and  when 
possible  kept  in  time  of  peace  to- 
g^ether,  has  become  an  axiom 
of  militai7  discipline  ;  and  in  a 
country  like  India,  where  no  one  can 
tell  what  a  day  may  bring  forth, 
the  practice  is  as  necessary,  if  not 
more  so,  as  in  Earope. 

"We  have  in  the  East  the  ma- 
terials for  as  fine  an  army  as  ever 
was  seen  in  the  world.  But  it  be- 
hoves ns  to  make  the  most  of  that 
army,  and  not  to  allow  it  again 
to    degenerate  for  want  of   a  few 


necessary  and  common-sense  re- 
forms. We  have  to  look  to  the 
future  and  not  to  the  past.  If 
we  are  to  hold  India  at  all,  it  must 
be  by  the  sword,  but  let  that  sword 
be  so  tempered  and  so  fit  for  use 
that  our  enemies,  whether  external 
or  internal,  will  pause  before  they 
provoke  us  to  draw  it.  That  to  en- 
sure peace  we  must  be  ready  for 
war  is  not  only  the  wisest  but 
by  far  the  most  mercifiil  maxim 
that  the  rulers  of  a  land  like  India 
can  adopt. 

M.  Laing  Meason. 


NoTB. — ^While  these  pages  were  goiag  through  the  press,  a  Bombay  newspaper  con- 
taining the  following  extract  reached  us.  Confirming  as  it  does  our  Tiews  concerning 
the  paacity  of  officers  in  the  Indian  army,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  put  it  before  our 
readers: — 

*  Out  in  India  the  cost  of  liyiog  in  British  regiments  is  becoming  much  greater  than 
it  nsed  to  be.  Enter  the  mess  at  dinner  time,  and  about  a  dozen  officers  at  the  outside 
are  found  sitting  down  at  the  table  together.  If  one  asks  where  all  the  others  are,  it 
will  be  found  that  three  or  four  are  candidates  for  the  Staff  Corps,  and  have  gone  to 
Native  regiments,  half-a-dozen  are  going  through  a  course  of  garrison  instruction,  and 
others  are  filling  rarious  appointments  on  the  staff  Now  all  Siese  absentees  make  the 
expense  fall  heavily  on  those  who  remain  with  their  regiments,  and  these  complain  very 
bitterly  that  a  British  regiment  nowadays  is  merely  a  nursery  for  the  Staff  0)rpe.  If, 
in  addition  to  all  these  things,  the  commanding  officer  is  a  man  who  thinks  that  the 
"  credit  of  the  regiment"  is  dependent  on  keeping  up  a  showy  and  costly  mess,  then  the 

Swition  of  the  officers  is  worse  out  here  than  at  home,  where  the  number  is  greater.  .  .  . 
at  while  British  regiments  in  India  have  cause  to  mmble  on  this  account,  the  case  of 
meaeee  in  Native  regiments  is  well-nigh  desperate.  Two  officers  constitute  the  mess  in 
man y  corps,  and  when  one  of  these  is  asked  out  to  dinner  the  other  finds  himself  alone, 
and  is  glad  to  eat  his  cheerless  meal  as  speedily  as  may  be.  In  some  regiments  every 
officer  is  married,  and  in  that  case,  of  course,  the  mess  ceases  to  have  any  raison  dCitre^ 
sceinc^  that  all  the  members  take  their  meals  in  their  own  houses.  Again,  there  being 
so  few  officers  in  a  Native  regiment,  the  expense  of  entertainment  falls  very  heavily  on 
each  member,  and  jvtrticularly  on  the  juniors.  We  have  always  thought  it  a  hardship 
that  a  lieutenant  with  but  scanty  pay  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  as  much  for  a  dinner 
given  in  the  name  of  the  regiment  as  the  commandant,  with  his  extremely  liberal 
salary ;  but  so  it  is,  and,  as  militaiy  men  are  conservative  above  all  things,  so  it  ia 
likely  to  remain.' "— M.  L.  H. 

>'  Timea  of  India  (Bombay  paper),  March  i8,  1876. 
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IZAAK  WALTON. 
By  the  Rbv.  M.  G.  Watkins,  M.A. 


IN  the  pleasant  sunsbine  and  fit- 
fal   showers  of  May   1653,   a 
little   book   first  saw  the  light  in 
Fleet  Street  which  was  destined  to 
exercise  a  wonderful  influence  upon 
all  peaceful  lovers  of  country  life. 
And  not  merely  was  this  enviable 
privilege  to  be  its  lot,  but  its  publi- 
cation  may  be  regarded  as  an  epoch 
in  our  literature,  the  beginning  of 
the  strength  of  the  English  tongue 
which  was  then  commencing — and 
we  may  add  a  hope,  will  long  con- 
tinue— to  fill  the    earth    with  the 
masterpieces    of    national   genius. 
Its  birth  was  not  loudly  trumpeted 
by  fame.      The    Terfect  DiumaJl^ 
announced  from '  May  9    to     16, 
*  The  Compleat  Angler,  or  the  Coiu 
templative  MarCa  Recreation^  written 
by  Iz.  Wa.     Also  the  known  Play 
of   the   Spanish  Qipsee,  never  till 
now  published.     Both  printed    for 
Richard  Marriot,  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop  in  St.  Dunstan's  Church-yard, 
Fleet  Street; '  while  the  Mercurius 
Poliiicus,  from  Thursday,  May  12, 
to    the  following  Thursday,   May 
19,  added  that  it  was  '  newly  ex- 
tant at  eighteenpenoe  price.'  What 
angler  worthy  of  the  name  would  not 
at  once  rush  off  to  Fleet  Street,  even  in 
those  distracted  days  of  civil   war 
and  reli^ous  dissension,  in  order  to 
possess  himself  of  the  little  square 
duodecimo  covered  with  brown  calf. 
Unluckily  we   have   no  record  of 
such  a  visit.    Probably  Sam  Pepys 
added  the  book  to  his  library,  for  he 
seems  to  have  cherished  a  love  for 
the  gentle  sport,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  an  enhy  in  bis  diary  in  1666  : 

This  day  Mr.  GseBar  told  me  a  pretty 
ezpeziment  of  his,  of  angling  ^th  a  min- 
nildn,  a  gat-etring  yarniehed  oyoTi  which 
keepe  it  from  swelling,  and  is  beyond  any 
hair  for  strength  and  smalUiess.  These- 
eret  I  like  mightily. 


Evelyn  did  not  often  leave  Saje 
Court,  where  he  had  just  finished 
planting  his  orchard,  during  Hsj 
1653 ;  and  on  the  29th,  when  he  did 
come  up  to  town,  it  was  'totake 
my  last  leave  of  my  honest  £riend 
Mr,   Barton,   now  dying,'  so  tliat 
probably  his   anxiety  left  him  no 
time  for  visiting  Mr.  Marriot's  shop. 
Besides,  he  was  at  this  time  busy 
also  in  paying  bis  debts,  as  nmy  be 
seen    from  his  quaint  remark  on 
June  19,  which  many  at  present,  a 
month  or  two  after  Christmas,  aie 
only  too  glad  to  echo—*  Thia  day  I 
paid   all  my  debts  to  a  fitrtbing. 
Oh,  blessed  day ! '     Walton's  book, 
with    its    scholarly    allnsions  and 
pleasing  vein  of  melancholy,  would 
be  dear  to  him  who  wrote  U  P»>^ 
roso;    and    we    may  easily  fiucy 
Milton  tempted  away  from  his  well- 
loved  classics  in   his  stadj  at  19 
York    Street,  Westminster,  where 
lie  was  living  in  1653,  to  stroll  down 
to  Fleet  Street,  whence  he  may  hare 
carried  back  The  GompUat  Angler 
in  his  doublet.      Certamlj,  many  a 
cavalier,     with  godless  bve-locb 
fastened  withcoloored  ribbon  wftring 
over  his  shoulders,  ruffled  along  to 
Mr.    Marriot's  —  many   a  galknt 
Greville  and  Gary,  disgusted  at  the 
turn  things  had  taken  in  the  State, 
and  only  anxious  now  to  be  off  to  bis 
estate  in  Devon  or  Hants  with  the 
last  new  book  on  fishing  to  console 
bim  in  his  retirement.    For  OliTcr 
had  entered    Westminster  on  the 
previous  19th  of  April,  and  som- 
marily  '  ended  the  pratmg '  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  causing  the  mem- 
bers, with  his  musketeers,  to  'gire 
place  to  better  men,'  and  even  pour- 
mg  contempt  on  ^  the  bauble '  of  a 
mace.     London  was  now  no  phce 
for  Boyalists,  so  we  will  let  the 
young  gallants  disappear  to  their 
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trout-streams  with  their  prize,  under 
the  scowls  of  Levellers,  Aiitinomians, 
Anabaptists,  Fifth-monarchy  men, 
and  other  sectarians.  With  what 
scorn  must  these  have  looked  npon 
honest  Izaak's  little  fishing  book  as 
thej  asked  Master  Marriot  for  the 
painful  Mr.  Sibbes's  iSatnto  Cordials, 
delivered  in  sundrie  Sermons,  or 
worthy  Mr.  Thomas  Tymmes's  Sil- 
ver Watch  Belly  the  sotmd  whereof  is 
able  to  win  the  profanest  worldling, 
if  there  bee  the  least  sparJce  of  Or  ace 
remaining  in  him,  not,  we  may 
be  sure,  without  many  a  glance  of 
rebuke  at  the  lack-graces  who  were 
lovingly  lingering  over  Izaak's 
plates  of  the  tench  and  perch. 
Spite  of  the  dark  cloud  which  in 
those  Puritan  days  overhung  all 
diversions  and  every  cheerful  pas- 
time, the  little  book  won  its  w^  to 
many  a  sunny  window-sOl  in  JSng- 
lish  country-houses,  and  accom- 
panied many  anglers  to  the  water 
side ;  for  in  two  years'  time  another 
edition  was  required.  Izaak's  book 
was  a  counsellor  and  friend,  in  those 
turbulent  times,  to  everyone  who 
loved  quietness  and  sought  content, 
whether  he  were  angler  or  no  ;  so  its 
pages,  in  many  cases,  were  soon 
torn  and  ruined  with  rain  and  damp, 
as  its  admirer  forgot  it  amongst  the 
rushes  in  his  delight  at  capturing  a 
huge  pike,  or  thrust  it  hastily  with 
his  tackle  into  his  satchel,  and  all 
the  calamities  befell  it  which  usually 
happen  to  the  book  which  men 
make  their  pocket  compam'on.  The 
lengthy  discourses,  meanwhile,  of 
Hezekiah  Holland  or  Benjamin 
Spencer  needed  noreprinting.  Their 
savour  disappeared  outside  the 
gloomy  conventicles  where  they 
were  first  thundered  at  the  elect. 
Bel^^ted  to  the  library's  congenial 
dust,  their  tall  folios  and  precise 
litUe  quartos  were  gradually  given 
over  to  the  spider  and  the  mouse. 
The  free  breath  of  Heaven,  and  the 
cheerful  devotion  which  comes  of 
bodily  and  mental  fiumlties  alike 


well  exercised,  were  conspicuously 
absent  firom  their  contents,  and  they 
deserved  their  fate.  The  Gompleai 
Angler,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  men 
and  for  men  at  all  times  and  places, 
a  welcome  companion  at  the  fire- 
side or  the  river's  edge — a  faithful 
reflection  of  that  natural  unassuming 
religion  taught  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  affects  every  bodily 
and  every  mental  faculty  with 
divine  sweetness  and  content, 
dwarfing  no  part  of  man's  micro- 
cosm, while  the  rest  of  it  is  unduly 
exalted,  but,  like  His  love  whose 
goodness  is  so  often  praised  in  both 
books,  suited  to  all  ages  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
cause  of  wonder  that  The  Oompleat 
Angler  at  once  endeared  itself  to 
Englishmen;  has  since  then  run 
through  edition  after  edition ;  and 
still  lies  very  near  the  heart  of  every 
lover  of  rural  delights. 

What  manner  of  man  was  he 
who  has  thus  earned  the  gratitude  of 
so  many  contemplative  souls  ?  His 
portrait  may  be  seen  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  taken  by 
Huysman  with  all  the  precision  of 
the  Flemish  school,  and  brings  be- 
fore us  the  father  of  angling  as  we 
love  to  &ncy  him.  The  long  flow- 
ing silky  white  hair  befits  the 
patriarchal  face,  with  its  bronzed 
and  ruddy  complexion  redolent  of 
healthy  breezes  on  his  favourite 
Dove  or  Lea.  The  soft  and  sensi- 
tive mouth  would  tell  of  his  kindly, 
sympathetic  disposition  without  a 
glance  at  the  eyes,  sparkling  with 
tile  thankful  joyousness  which  per- 
vades his  book;  while  the  long 
tapering  fingers,  almost  feminine  in 
their  delicacy,  with  the  well-made 
pair  of  gloves  they  hold,  point  to 
artistic  tastes,  fine  appreciation  of 
beauty  in  every  form,  and  that  neat, 
well-ordered  precision  of  touch 
which  befitted  one  whose  tactile 
nerves  needed  to  be  in  exactest  cor- 
respondence with  the  slightest 
nibble  of  the  fish  he  loved  so  well.* 


>  The  Craft  of  Anglers  is  allowed  a  phzaseology  of  its  own.— Ed. 
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It  IB  the  portrait,  even  the  most 
careless  interpreter  of  portraiture 
would  at  once  confess,  of  one,  to  nse 
the  words  of  Walton's  bosom  friend. 
Sir  H.  Wotton : 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 
Mon  of  flis  grace  than  gifts  to  lend ; 

And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  well-chosen  book  or  friend. 

We  seem  often  to  have  met  him  in 
our  dreams  by  the  side  of  the  trout 
stream — a  good-natured  friendly 
sage,  simple  and  unaffected  as  the 
limpid  currents  by  which  he  is  wont 
to  ramble,  yet  deep  and  full  with 
well-digested  knowledge,  like  their 
pools  where  a  cool  shade  falls  from 
the  overhanging  alder ;  the  trusty 
friend  of  age,  the  venerated  com- 
panion of  youth,  the  pulses  at  each 
extremity  of  human  life  beating  in 
harmony  with  his  serene  innocent 
disposition,  which  never  accosts  a 
man  without  leaving  him  some  of 
the  sunshine  that  dwells  upon  so 
peaceful  a  life.  In  many  respects, 
H.  D.  Thoreau  the  American  poet- 
philosopher's  thoughts  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  of  Wal- 
ton, yet  even  he  could  appreciate 
such  an  intensely  human  life,  so  to 
speak,  which  never  separated  itself 
(as  did  Thoreau's)  from  its  fellow- 
man,  and  which  in  some  sort  be- 
longs  to  every  scholarly  well- 
governed  angler.     He  observes : 

It  enhances  our  sense  of  the  grand  secn- 
rity  and  sincerity  of  nature  to  remark  the 
stiU  undisturbed  economy  and  content  of 
the  fishers  of  this  century,  their  happiness 
a  regidar  fruit  of  the  summer. 

And  his  picture  of  a  contented 
angler  may  well  be  appended  to  the 
features  of  Walton  wnich  we  have 
attempted  to  call  up.  Speaking  of 
one  who  haunted  the  Concord  river, 
he  says,  in  words  which  remind  us 
of  Lamb's  genial  portrait  of  the  old 
scholar  in  the  Bodleian  : 

I  can  just  remember  an  old  brown- 
coated  man,  his  old  experienced  coat  hang- 
ing long  and  stzaight^  and  brown  as  the 


yellow  pine-baik  glittering  with  so  midi 
smothered  sun-light^  if  yoa  stood  sau 
enough.  He  was  always  to  he  seen  b 
serene  afternoons,  haunting  tberiyeraad 
almost  rustling  with  the  sedge;  soiuqj 
sunny  hours  in  an  old  man's  life,  entrap- 
ping silly  fish,  almost  grown  to  be  the  8ia*i 
familiar.  His  fishing  was  not  a  fpoit  vat 
solely  a  means  of  subsistence,  but  a  sort 
of  solemn  sacrament  and  withdnvsl  froa 
the  world,  just  as  the  aged  reed  their 
Bibles.' 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  facts 
of  Walton's  Hfe  after  the  most 
careful  modem  inyestigationa.  His 
admirers  are  content  that  it  ahoold 
be  so.  With  Homer,  Shakcqware, 
and  other  immortal  names,  his  waric 
can  thus  shine  with  the  greater 
lustre  in  the  surronnding  daiknesB. 
Tet  what  has  been  ascertained  of 
his  biography  only  serves  to  bring 
into  greater  prominence  his  amiable 
disposition.  Bom  in  1593  at  Staf- 
ford, or  the  vicinity,  he  is  next 
found  as  a  wholesale  linen-draper, 
or  Hamburg  merchant  probably, 
in  one  of  the  little  shops  which  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  erected  o?er  his 
Burse.  His  stock-in-trade  conid 
not  have  been  extensive  if  it  was 
contained  in  this  apartmeDt^  which 
was  but  seven  feet  and  a  hijf  long) 
and  five  wide.  At  St.  DnnstanV 
in-the-West  he  was  a  freqnent 
hearer  of  Dr.  John  Donne's  ser- 
mons. In  1624  lie  inhabited  a  house 
on  the  north  side  of  Sleet  Street, 
two  doors  west  of  the  end  of  Chsn- 
cery  Lane,  'abutting  on  a  messuage 
known  by  the  sign  of  the  Harrow. 
He  soon  moved  a  few  doora  higher 
up  Chancery  Lane,  his  wife  seem- 
ingly carrying  on  the  occupation  of 
a  sempster.  There  is  no  farther 
memorial  of  this  his  first  wife  than 
is  contained  in  the  parish  register 
of  St.  Dunsfcan,  Fleet  Street  She 
was  probably  grand-niece  to  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer.  He  had  at  leasi 
two  sons  by  her,  who  died  in  «• 
fimcy.  About  1643,  however,  he 
was  able  to  leave  London,  haviog 


*  A  Wfh  on  tk$  Concord  and  Merrimao  Bivin  (Boston,  1849),  p.  27. 
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secured  a  competency  hj  indastry 
and  frogalitj,  and  settled  on  a  small 
estate  near  his  native  town.  Here 
he  suffered,  we  may  gather,  for  his 
loyalty,  and  here  we  may  fancy 
kun,  according  to  the  wish  of  his 
own  characteristic  lines,  '  loitering 
long  days  near  Shawford  Brook :' 

There  meditate  my  time  away, 
And  angle  on  ;  and  beg  to  have 
A  quiet  passage  to  a  welcome  grave. 

The  good  man's  euthanasia,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  come  iill  his  nine- 
tieth year,  at  Winchester,  during 
the  great  frost  of  Decemher  1683. 
Many  an  angler  has  mused  over 
his  remains,  beneath  the  black 
marble  slab  of  Prior  Silksteed's 
chapel  in  the  cathedral,  and  mar- 
velled that  the  doggrel  which  tells 
where  'resteth  <he  body  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Walton '  is  not  replaced  by  a 
fitter  inscription.  The  only  memonals 
of  him  in  Westminster  Abbey  are 
his  initials  scratched  on  the  tablet 
of  Isaac  Casaubon,  whom  he  may 
have  seen  in  his  youth,  and  after 
whom.  Dean  Stanley  has  ingeniously 
suggested,  he  may  have  been  named. 
Considering  Walton's  pure  life  and 
the  admirable  influence  of  his 
writings,  would  it  be  asking  too 
much  for  anglers  to  crave  permis- 
sion to  erect  a  simple  marble  tablet 
in  the  resting-place  of  English 
genius  to  the  memory  of  the  husband 
of  Cranmer's  niece,  and  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  saintly  Bishop  Ken ; 
the  friend  of  Archbishops  Usher 
and  Sheldon  (himself  as  a  youth 
noted  for  his  skill  in  taking  barbel, 
'a  heavy  and  dogged  fish  to  be 
dealt  withal'),  of  Bishops  Morton, 
Morley,  and  Barlow,  of  Dean 
Nowell,  Donne,  Herbert,  Fuller, 
Hammond,  Hales,  Sandys,  Cranmer, 
Drayton,  and  whoever  was  of 
scholarly  and  virtuous  disposition 
in  his  age? 

Few  descriptions  of  Walton's 
CamplecU  Angler  can  rival  the  grace 
of  Iamb's  commendation  in  a  letter 
to   Ck>leridge|  dated    October    28, 

TOL.  xm.— KO.  Lxxyn^  nbw  series. 


1796.  For  this  and  for  bibliogra- 
phical details  of  Walton's  book  we 
must  express  our  obligations  to  Mr. 
Westwood's  enthusiastic  Chronicle 
of  the  Gompleat  Angler^ 

Among  all  your  quaint  readings,  did  voa 
ever  light  upon  Walton's  CompUat  Angler  ? 
I  asked  yon  the  question  once  before.  It 
breathes  the  yeiy  spirit  of  innocence, 
purity,  and  simplicity  of  heart ;  there  are 
many  choice  old  verses  interspersed  in  it ; 
it  would  sweeten  a  man's  temper  at  any 
time;  it  would  Christianise  every  discor- 
dant angry  passion;  pray,  make  yourself 
acquainted  with  it. 

In  truth  it  is  the  peacefulness  of 
the  book  which  has  endeared  it  to 
Englishmen,  reflecting  as  it  were  in 
an  idyll  of  their  own  brooks  and 
meadows  the  security  and  beauty 
of  rural  life.  No  one  would  dream 
at  present  of  turning  to  its  pages 
for  instruction  in  baits  or  flies ;  its 
antiquated  directions  have  long  been 
superseded ;  but  the  rustle  of  May 
breezes  pervades  it,  the  scent  of  hay 
meadows  and  hawthorns  blows  round 
it,  the  accuracy  of  its  descriptions 
and  the  thankful  atmosphere  into 
which  they  are  elevated  are  always 
charming.  The  grace  of  the  style, 
the  simple  and  natural  tone  in 
which  it  is  written,  the  sentiments 
of  love  and  devotion  which  breathe 
through  its  pages,  are  infectious, 
and  he  must  be  a  very  hardened  or  a 
very  careless  man  who  can  peruse 
its  cheerful  dialogue  without  per- 
ceiving his  own  nature  improved 
thereby.  All  can  read  it  with 
pleasure  and  profit,  whether  anglers 
or  not.  It  appeals  in  every  age  to 
the  gentler  side  of  human  nature, 
and  the  experience  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-three  years  has  shown 
that  it  has  never  appealed  in 
vain. 

It  is  easy  to  discover  the  literary 
excellencies  of  Walton's  style.  The 
language  is  always  clear  as  one  of 
his  own  trout  streams,  and  the  periods 
more  broken  up  than  was  usual  in 
the  stately  prose  of  the  period. 
Without  the  long-dravni  sweetness 
of  Milton  and  the  ponderous  march 
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of   Hooker,   it   is    yet    eminentlj 
pictaresqne,     and     the    homeliest 
descriptions  are  relieyed  by  a  sadden 
flight  of  fancy,  so  that  the  reader 
is  insensibly  drawn  on,  and  that 
with  pleasnre,  which  is,  after  all, 
the  perfection  of  a  serviceable  style. 
Thns,  having  spent   a    couple    of 
pages  in  giving,  after  the  manner 
of  the  angling  writers  of  the  centnry, 
a  most  elaborate  method  for  cooking 
pike,  he  adds:  'This  dish  of  meat  is 
too  good  for  any    bat  anglers  or 
very    honest    men,    and    I    trost 
you  will  prove  both,  and  therefore 
I  have  trusted  you  with  this  secret.' 
Again,   speaking  of   the  rod    and 
black  spots  with  which  trout  and 
salmon  are  freaked  when  in  season, 
he  says,    these   '  give  them   such 
an  addition  of  natural  beauty  as  I 
think  was  never  given  to  any  woman 
by  the  artificial  paint  or  patches  in 
which  they  so  much  pride  them- 
selves in  this  age.'  The  perch,  which 
love  to  flock  together,  so  that  if  one  is 
taken  the  rest  generally  follow  its 
example,  remind  him  of '  the  wicked 
of  this  world,  not  afraid   though 
their  fellows  and  companions  perish 
in  their  sight.'  Once  more,  'As  you 
see  some  willows  or  palm  trees  bud 
and  blossom  sooner  than  others  do, 
some  trouts  be  in  rivers  sooner  in 
season;  and  as  some  hollies  or  oaks 
are  longer  before    they  cast  their 
leaves,  so  are  some  trouts  in  rivers 
longer  before  they  go  out  of  season.' 
A  pleasant    turn   is    given  to  his 
disquisitions    at    other    times,    as 
when  Walton  discusses  the  ques- 
tion whether  flsh    can  hear,   and 
sums  up,  '  All  the  further  use  I  shall 
make  of  this  shall   be,  to  advise 
anglers  to  be  patient,  and  forbear 
swearing,   lest  they  be  heard  and 
catch  no  fish.'     Another  charm  by 
which    even    those    who    are    not 
anglers  are  attracted  to  the  book 
springs  from  its  graphic  terseness. 
Thus,  the  bleak,  a  fish  of  no  great 
account  at  present,  is  transfigured 
into '  a  fish  whose  back  isof  apleasant 
sad  or  sea- water  green ;   his  belly 


white  and  shining  as  the  moantain 
snow.'  The  trout,  again,  bas  a  belly 
'  some  part  of  it    as  yellow  as  a 
marigold,     and    part    of    it    u 
white  as  a  lily.'    When  compelled 
to  enter  into  a  prosaic  aoooimt  of 
flies,  '  you  are  to  know,'  he  obeerres, 
'  that  there  are  so  many  kinds  of 
flies  as  there  be  of  fruits.'  A  ripple 
of  music  and  poetry  runs  throngh 
the  narration,  which  is  inexpressi- 
bly pleasant,  reminding  tbe&ithfnl 
disciple  of  the  art  of  fishing  of  the 
murmurous  song  of  the  pines  on 
many  a  Scotch  and  Devon  bill-side. 
The  poetry  too  is '  old  fasbiooed,  bat 
choicely  good,  I  think  much  better 
than  the  strong  lines  that  ue  now 
in  fashion  in  this   critical  aige  *,'  a 
remark  which  the  student  of  modern 
poetry  will   certainly  echo,  as  he 
peruses      certain      transcendental 
volumes  of  verse  which  have  lately 
issued  from  the  press.    The  whole 
treatise  breathes  exalted  motaEty, 
peace,  and  quietness.    Indeed,  con- 
tent is  its  key-note— that  happy 
frame  of  mind  which  is  secoied  by 
healthy   out-door  ezerciae  with  a 
thankful  heart.     Honest  iaak  is 
never  weary  of  enlarging  nponthia 
theme.      '  My   advice  is  that  you 
endeavour  to  be  honestly  rich  or 
contentedly  poor,'  and  mucb  ipore 
in  his  finest  manner  in  cbap.  Tn. 
The  many  keen  allusions  to  law  and 
lawyers   show  either  that  Walton 
had  in  his  own  person  erp&nsacd 
the  law's  uncertainties  and  delays, 
or  was  sufiering  his  Cavalier  views 
to  come  into  the  foreground,  dis- 
gusted at  lawyers  like  Pym,  who 
had  lately  swayed  the  destinies  of 
his  country  in  Parliament,  nntil  a 
stronger  tyrant  had  sent  them  pack- 
ing from  Westminster.    His  aver- 
sion to  lawyers,   however,  is  pr^ 
bably  a  playful  artifice  calcnlatea 
to  render  the  book  more  genial  to 
ordinary  readers,  and  to  snpply  * 
foil  for   '  honest  anglers,'  jnst  as 
inferior  writers  think  it  necessaijy 
on  all  occasions  to  scoff  at  womans 
love. 
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Another  feature  of  the  book, 
whidi  must  have  commended  it  to 
the  taste  of  the  time  when  it  was 
first  issued,  lies  in  its  perfectly 
natural  description  of  scenery  and 
country  sights.  The  interminable 
romances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
their  faithful  swains  and  simpering 
shepherdesses,  were  beginning  to 
be  distasteful  to  an  age  which  had 
beard  the  trumpet  of  civil  war, 
and  to  men  who  had  many  of  them 
*  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  their 
peers/  The  tedious  formality  and 
conventional  colouring  which  a  long 
snccession  of  writers  had  given  to 
pastoral  life  could  not  but  prove 
nnsuited  to  men  who  had  recetitly 
mingled  in  the  sternest  realities-  of 
life.  Infinitely  despicable  as  Arnadis 
of  Oaul  or  Sir  P.  Sidney's  Arcadia 
would  appear  to  the  Puritans,  even 
the  Cavaliers,  when  they  read  these 
books  amid  their  ancestral  groves, 
aiivay  from  the  fictitious  estimate 
which  a  gay  Court  had  set  upon 
them,  were  compelled  to  own  their 
hollowness  and  remoteness  from 
real  life.  Zelmane  and  Philoclea, 
Mnsidorus  and  Gynecia,  resembled 
the  shadowy  forms  of  dreamland 
when  confronted  with  the  sorrows 
of  distressed  yeomen  and  the  brave 
hearing  of  many  a  noble  family 
which  had  lost  kith  and  kin,  and, 
it  might  be,  lands  and  home  as 
well,  in  the  recent  troubles.  Even 
Sir  P.  Sidney  was  awaking  before 
his  untimely  death  to  the  vanity 
of  imaginative  Arcadias.  After  a 
noble  sonnet,  which  conmiences 

Xjeave  me,  0  Love,  which  reachest  but  to 

dust, 
And    thou,  my  minde,   aspiro  to  higher 

things, 

and  which  we  should  like  to  quote 
in  full,'  he  adds,  with  the  air  of 
one  whose  fond  illusions  have  been 
roughly  dispelled,  the  memorable 
words,  Splendidis  hngwm  valedico 
nugis.     While  this  revulsion  of  sen- 


timent was  gaining  ground,  Walton 
opportunely  presented  his  readers 
with  a  succession  of  charming  pas- 
toral pictures,  aninlated  by  kindly 
feeling,  and  utterly  free  as  well 
from  conventionality  as  from  ri- 
baldry. Maudlin,  the  'handsome 
milkmaid,  that  had  not  yet  attained 
60  much  age  and  wisdom  as  to  load 
her  mind  with  any  fears  of  many 
things  that  will  never  be,  as  too 
many  men  too  often  do,'  is  a  veritable 
queen  of  curds  and  cream. 

I  now  see  it  was  not  without  cause  that 
our  good  Queen  Elizabeth  did  so  often  wish 
herself  a  milkmaid  all  the  month  of  May, 
because  they  are  not  troubled  with  fears 
and  cares,  but  sing  sweetly  all  the  day  and 
sleep  Securely  all  the  night,  and  without 
doubt,  honest,  innocent,  pretty  Maudlin 
does  so.  ril  bestow  Sir  Thomas  Oyerbuiy's 
milkmaid's  wish  upon  her,  that  she  may 
die  in  the  spring;  and,  being  dead,  may 
have  good  store  of  flowers  stuck  round 
about  her  winding-sheet. 

Swains  and  shepherdesses  were  to 
continue  in  favour  with  polite  so- 
ciety for  another  century  and  a 
half ;  but  a  protest  had  effectually 
been  made  against  them  in  a  popu- 
lar book  like  Walton's,  and  every 
year  weakened  their  reign.  Com-  . 
paring  the  debased  tone -of  "the 
eighteenth  century  with  the  purer 
nature-love  of  the  present  age,  who 
but  must  be  thankful  to  Walton, 
the  precursor  of  the  Lake  poets,  of 
Kuskin  and  Tennyson  ? 

Walton  himself  is  a  happy  ex- 
ample of  natural  good  sense  and 
healthy  instincts  elevated  by  loving 
sympathy  with  every  form  of 
beauty  and  goodness  into  a  near 
kinship  with  genius.  He  was  not 
learned.  He  was  not  deeply  read, 
in  the  sense  in  which  his  age 
understood  the  expression.  But 
he  possessed  a  great  aptitude  for 
learning,  and  loved  the  society  of 
the  learned.  Several  angling 
books  had  been  printed  before  his, 
ranging  from  Dame  Juliana  Ber- 


'  It  may  be  found  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Arcadia  (London,  1638),  p.  539. 
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ners  to  Gervase  Markbam  and 
Barker.  He  digested  these  into 
his  work,  obtaining  details  respect- 
ing ponds  and  fisb  stews  from 
Dabravius  and  Lebanlt,  and  stu- 
diously inserting  tbose  marvellous 
stories  which  were  so  much  to 
the  taste  of  his  age  from  Dr. 
Philemon  Holland's  translation  of 
Pliny,  from  Aldrovandus,  Gesner, 
Cardan,  Kondeletius,  and  the  like. 
Thus  a  critical  eye  may  occasionally 
find  somewhat  of  the  laboured  cita. 
tions  of  Burton  in  his  descriptions, 
but  the  thought  is  immediately 
efiaced  by  a  passage  full  of  fancy 
and  appreciation  of  outward  nature. 
Indeed^  much  of  The  GomplecU 
Angler  is  prose  poetry,  as  anyone 
may  verify  for  himself  by  opening 
the  book  at  random.  The  com- 
paratively tame  sport  of  angling 
with  bait,  at  which  even  Johnson 
and  Byron  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  scoff,  is  surrounded  by 
honest  Izaak  with  a  halo  of  ima- 
ginative pleasure ;  and  this  sugges- 
tiveness  it  is  which  places  his  book 
amongst  those  which,  as  Milton 
says,  contain  'a  potency  of  life.' 
Estimated  merely  by  the  number 
of  happy  hours  Walton  has  given 
to  so  many  generations  of  his 
brother  anglers,  he  may  indeed  be 
esteemed  a  benefactor  to  the  nation. 
Unluckily  he  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  the  highest  and  purest  branch 
of  the  art — ^taking  fish  with  the 
artificial  fly.  Dame  Juliana  Ber- 
ners  (or  whoever  wrote  the  Trea- 
tyse  of  Fysshynge  with  an  Angle  in 
1496)  gives  a  list  of  twelve  arti- 
ficial flies;  and  just  as  Walton 
largely  followed  the  lines  she  laid 
down  in  her  treatise,  so  he  too 
details  *a  jury  of  flies  likely  to 
betray  and  condemn  all  the  trouts 
in  the  river  ;'^  but  his  directions  for 
using  them  show  that  he  had  little 
practical  acquaintance  with  this 
more  artistic  branch  of  his  craft. 


Indeed^  beyond  casual  allnsions 
to  fly-fishing  (such  as  Ljlj's  in  hifi 
Ewphues  arid  his  England,  I.D.  1580 
— 'all  fyBhe  are  not  caught  with 
flyes,  all  woemenne  are  not  allnred 
with  personage '),  intermediate  lite- 
rature did  not  trouble  itself  much 
with  the  subject  untQ  Thomas 
Barker,  to  whose  book,  first  pub- 
lished in  1 65 1,  Walton  was  also 
largely  indebted,  dcscanied  oa 
what  he  terms  tins  'delighiM 
sport.'  Cotton,  it  is  well  Imown, 
added  a  second  part  to  the  fifth 
edition  of  The  ComphU  Angler 
(published  1676)  inoidertompplj 
this  deficiency,  having  himself  had 
much  practice  on  the  Staffordslure 
and  Peak  rivers.  Since  thai  time 
the  two  friends  have  been  reve- 
renced by  the  long  lineage  of  their 
disciples  as  the  patriarchs  of  the 
art.  Cotton  could  not  catch  the 
peculiar  charm  of  Walton's  style. 
The  savour  of  peaceful  content 
which  breathes  around  the  first 
part  is  missed  in  the  second;  bnt 
it  is  no  slight  praise  that  for  more 
than  two  centuries  Cotton  hafi  been 
able  to  hold  his  own  with  his 
•  Father  Walton,'  as  he  gratefaUy 
terms  his  coadjutor. 

The  recent  issue  of  a  very  com- 
plete fac-simile  of  Walton  s  first 
edition,  perfect  even  to  false  spel- 
ling, the  half-dozen  curious  plates 
of  fish,  paper  of  the  same  shade, 
and  even  the  red  and  blue  sprink- 
ling of  the  edges  which  the  book 
wore  when  first  set  to  sale,  has  led 
us  to  dwell  on  the  merits  of  Tk 
Compleat  Angler  to  the  exclusion 
of  bibliographical  details.  let 
few  books  own  so  singular  a  parent- 
age. In  the  second  edition,  1655, 
Walton  seems  to  have  used  flie 
first  form  as  a  draft  by  which 
this  new  edition  should  be  t^ 
modelled.  Hence  it  is  almost  en- 
tirely rewritten,  many  of  the  finest 
elaborated    from    their 


*  CompUai  Angler,  part  i.  chap.  ir. 
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germs  in  the  former  edition;  Viator 
is  ennobled  to  Venator,  and  Auceps 
is  a  newcomer.  This  change  ad- 
mits  of  disquisitions  on  hunting 
and  omithologj,  and  relieves  what 
might  otherwise  become  wearisome. 
The  originals  of  these  editions, 
especially  of  the  second,  are  very 
difficult  to  be  procured,  owing  to 
so  many  people  collecting  angling 
books.  This  taste  seems  a  fashion 
of  the  age ;  the  earliest  instance  of 
it,  according  to  Mr.  Westwood, 
being  the  library  of  one  Philip  Splidt, 
!Esq.,  which  came  to  the  hammer 
in  1 8 14.  Strong  evidence  to  the 
popularity  of  the  book  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  from  1653  to  1864  ^o 
less  than  fifty-three  editions  of  The 
Gompleat  Angler  were  published,  one 
in  about  every  four  years.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  angling  sank  into  disre- 
pute, and  Walton's  book  was  much 
neglected.  A  literary  miscreant 
named  Moses  Browne  in  1750 
actually  endeavoured  to  improve, 
smoothe,  and  refine  it,  giving  out 
as  a  sample  of  his  knowledge  and 
fitness  to  edit  the  book  that  Cotton 
married  Walton's  daughter!  Mr. 
Westwood  dates  the  b^inning  of 
better  editions  and  of  a  b<ue  appre- 
ciation of  the  book  in  1760,  when 
Hawkins's  edition  appeared.  A 
reprint  of  the  original  book  of 
1653  was  published  by  Bagster  in 
1 810,  but  much  of  the  issue  was 
accidentally  burnt.  This  book  was 
illustrated  with  so-called  fac-similes 
of  Walton's  six  figures  of  fish  struck 
from  silver  plates  in  conformity  with 
a  prevalent  belief  (shown,  however, 
by  Mr.  Westwood  to  be  groundless) 
that  Pierre  Lombard,  supposed  to 
have  been  Walton's  artist,  had  so 
engraved  them.  In  the  recent  fac- 
simile these  cuts  of  fish  are  repro- 
duced with  absolute  fidelity  by  a 
photographic  process,  which  also 
delineates  the  very  tasteful  title- 
page  of  the  original,  with  its  pair 
of  dolphins  and  the  fish  strung  to 
their  tails.     We  will  go  further 


than  the  modest  announcement  it 
bears  in  conformity  with  Walton's 
first  edition,  that  it  is  ^  a  discourse 
of  fish  and  fishing,  not  unworthy 
the  perusal  of  most  anglers,'  and 
assert  that  not  only  every  angler, 
but  also  everyone  possessed  of 
scholarly  tastes,  should  esteem  it 
part  of  the  allegiance  he  owes  to 
Walton  to  add  this  curiosity  of 
printing  to  his  favourite  books ; 
always  supposing  that  he  is  not 
one  of  those  fortunate  bibliophilists 
who  have  been  able  to  secure  copies 
of  the  original  early  editions. 

Many  men  have  written  one  good 
book;  few  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing two,  especially  when  the 
second  belongs  to  a  totally  different 
province.  Yet  this  felicity  has  be- 
fallen  Walton,  whose  Lives  are 
an  English  classic  reproducing  all 
the  tenderness  and  b'ghtness  of 
touch  which  his  Angler  showed, 
and  possessing  many  distinct  merits 
of  their  own.  We  are  inclined  to 
estimate  them  amongst  the  most 
charming  biographies  of  the  lan- 
guage, ^oswell's  Johnson  may  be 
more  amusing  and  versatile ;  Lock- 
hart's  Scott,  a  completer  portrait,, 
every  feature  and  grace  of  expres- 
sion being  admirably  caught  in  it 
by  one  whose  artistic  touch  in 
literary  portrait-painting  has  seldom, 
been  rivalled ;  but  no  one  has  ever 
so  faithfully  depicted  the  deeper 
virtues  and  hidden  graces  of  good 
and  worthy  men  with  such  breadth 
and  fulness  of  chiaroscuro  as  has 
Walton.  For  the  gravity  of  his 
portoraits  we  mentally  compare  him 
with  Vandyke;  wlule  in  strong 
contrast  of  lights  and  shades,  for 
solidity  of  effect  and  vivid  presenta- 
tion of  his  sitter,  he  resembles 
rather  Velasquez.  Would  that  he 
had  granted  us  a  gallery  of  the 
divines  of  his  time  as  Pnnce  has 
done  in  his  Worthies  of  Devon  \ 
What  would  we  not  have  given  for 
a  life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  for  in- 
stance, or  of  Dean  Nowell,  who, 
'though  he  was  very  learned,  yet 
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knowing  that  Gtod  leads  na  not  to 
keaven  by  many  nor  by  hard  ques- 
tions, like  an  honest  angler,  made 
that  good,  plain,  nnperplezed  cate- 
chism, which  is  printed  with  our 
good  old  Service  Book !  *  *  As  it  is, 
we  have  to  be  contented  with  the 
five  *  Lives,*  but  they  contain  more 
lessons  in  cheerftil  godliness,  and 
more  pleasing  narrations  of  the 
manner  in  which  *  holy  men  of  old ' 
were  wont  to  order  their  daily 
lives,  than  any  other  book  of  the 
kind  in  the  language.  They  are 
eminently  fitted  to  cherish  that 
sober  religion,  which,  based  on 
deep  and  wide  learning,  seeks  to 
conform  itself  to  the  wisdom  and 
practice  of  antiquitv,  and  was  wont 
to  be  considered  the  special  glory 
of  the  English  Church,  before  the 
ill  habit  of  wide  and  discursive 
reading,  which  at  the  present  day 
&ida  f&YoxxT  with  not  a  few,  had 
arisen  amongst  us. 

In  these  *  Lives,'  as  in  the  Angler, 
the  even  flow  of  the  narrative  is 
lightened  by  the  oft-recurring  in- 
sertion of  unexpected  incidents  or 
of  anecdotes  which  bring  the  por- 
trait into  greater  prominence.  The 
play  of  Walton's  fency  is  naturally 
checked  by  the  nature  of  the  subject 
on  which  he  treats,  but  the  cha- 
racters and  reflections  to  which 
they  give  rise  are  more  elaborated 
and  exhibit  more  felicities  of  lan- 
guage than  do  the  descriptions  of 
natural  beauty  in  his  other  book. 
Sometimes  indeed  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Walton  has  allowed  his 
fiemcy  to  imn  riot  in  these,  like  a 
honeysuckle  that  smothers  its  sup- 
port and  lades  the  air  with  its 
sweetness.  Chastened  eloquence 
and  a  terse  gravity  have  taken  the 
place  of  this  exuberance  of  fancy  in 
the  Lives,  The  well-sustained  nar- 
rative and  the  high  moral  purpose 
of  the  writer  culminate  in  the  death 
of  each  of  his  characters,  when  the 


circumstances  attending  it  are  de- 
tailed with  a  sympathy  and  deptii 
of  feeling  that  at  once  command 
attention.  The  man's  will  is  nsnallj 
appended,  in  order  to  give  a  nafcnral 
reflection  of  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings ;  inasmuch  as  testators  during 
the  seventeenth  century  entered  at 
length  into  their  belief  and  hopes 
in  a  manner  which  our  more  prac- 
tical age  has  discarded.  B7  tins 
method  a  few  weighiy  pages  are 
found  to  raise  a  lively  image  of  the 
person  portrayed,  and  to  give  a  more 
faithful  impression  of  his  excellen- 
cies than  the  diffuse  biogrspbies  of 
our  own  time  often  snc(»ed  in  pro- 
ducing. So,  with  perhaps  a  brief 
exhortation  or  some  earnest  aspira. 
tions,  each  of  the  *  Lives '  concludes; 
the  artlessness  and  simplicity  of 
the  whole  narrative,  while  bearing 
witness  to  the  art  with  which  the 
life  has  been  written,  also  vonching 
for  the  truth  of  the  details. 

Dr.  Donne's  life  is  remarkable 
for  the  tone  of  deep  regret  on 
Walton's  part  which  pervades  it 
If  the  reader  smiles  at  the  quaint 
conceit  which  led  him,  when  dis- 
missed from  thq  service  of  thelxad 
Elsemore,  to  write  to  his  wife  Anne 
with  the  signature,  *  John  Donne, 
Anne  Donne,  un-done,'  the  temble 
earnestness  with  which  he  fiwed 
death  must  strongly  impress  him. 
As  soon  as  he  felt  the  approach  of 
his  last  sickness  he  caused  himself 
to  be  dressed  in  his  funeral  shrond, 
and  then  standing  on  the  wooden 
figure  of  an  um  which  had  been 
constructed  for  the  occasion,  and 
having  lit  several  charcoal  fires  in 
his  skidy  to  heighten  his  nafcnial 
pallor  and  bring  out  his  emadated 
features,  he  had  his  portrait  taken, 
and  kept  it  by  his  bedside  till  he 
expired.  Seldom  has  a  sense  of 
infinite  unworthiness,  accompanied 
by  inexpressible  joy  at  the  prospect 
of  dissolution,  been  more  conspicu- 


■  Compleat  Angler ^  chap.  i. 
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oils  than  in  this  eccentric  bat  saintly 
poet-diyine. 

Sir    H.   Wotfcon,   on    the   other 
Jbaxid,  presents  a  striking  example 
of  cheerful  religion.      Full  of   an 
irrepressible  wit  which  was  never 
used  to  woand,  of  refined  learning, 
endowed  with  native  grace  much 
heightened  by  foreign   travel  and 
the  friendship  of  the  greatfifli  and 
best  men  of  his  day,  as  Provost  of 
£ton  he  led  a  blameless  and  useful 
life.     Walton  loves  to  dilate  on  his 
fondness    for    angling;    *his  very 
approbation  of  angling  were  sufii- 
cient  to  convince  any  modest  cen- 
sarer  of  it;*  and  again,  *he  would 
say  "  it  was  an  employment  for  his 
idle  time,  which  was  not  then  idly 
spent,"  '  6  often  professing  that  *  he 
wonld  rather  spend  one  JVIay  month 
than  forty  Decembers.*     By  way  of 
exempUfying  his  dislike  of  rehgions 
controversies,  Walton   credits  him 
with  the  well-known  answer  to  the 
Romish  priest's   question,    'Where 
was  your  religion  before  Luther  ? ' 
*  My  religion  was  to  be  found  then, 
where  yours  is  not  to  be  found  now, 
in  the  written  Word  of  God.'   Very 
touching  is  the  account  of  his  visit 
to  'Winchester — his  old  school — ^in 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  the 
reflections  which  he  utters  on  seeing 
the  boys  at  play,  and  contrasting 
his    present  experience  with  their 
budding  hopes.     With  consummate 
art  Walton  thus  gives  uniiy  to  the 
picture    he    strives  to  paint,   and 
shows    the  consistency  of  Sir  K. 
Wotton's  character. 

The  life  of  Hooker  is  in  many 
respects  the  most  interesting  of 
Walton's  biographies.  As  that  great 
divine  died  in  i6oo,  his  panegyrist 
can  never  have  seen  him,  and  it 
may  be  doubted,  beautiful  as  the 
portrait  is  which  he  presents  to  us, 
whether  it  altogether  does  justice  to 
Hooker's  strength  of  character.   He 


represents  him  as  eminently  dis- 
playing patience  in  all  the  iOvents 
of   life,    and     in    his    resentment 
against  Mrs.  Hooker  forgets,  what 
at  all  events  those  who  have  studied 
Hooker's  book  are  most  inclined  to 
deem  its  chief  characteristic,   his 
extreme  resolution  and  indomitable 
spirit.     It  is  not  easy,  however,  to 
agree  with  Dean  Church  that  Wal- 
ton's account  of  Hooker's  marriage 
and  after-life  'exalts  Hooker's  sim- 
plicity,  at  the  expense  of  his  good 
sense  and  good  feehng,  in  a  way 
which  provokes  suspicion,'    or  to 
allow     that     'Walton's     idea     of 
humiUty  and  meekness,  charming 
as  are  the  pictures  in  which  it  is 
embodied,     had    in    it    something 
which  often  strikes  a  modem  reader 
as  one-sided  and  unreal.'^    We  had 
rather  believe  that  Walton  put  on 
record  his  honest  impression  of  the 
good  man's  character,  as   derived 
from  the  narratives  of  friends  who 
must  have  known   him  intimately 
and  had  no  adequate  motive  for 
gross  misrepresentation ;  while,  if  a 
modem  reader  finds  Walton's  idea 
of  humility  exaggerated,  it  is  just 
possible  that  his  own  conception  of 
the  virtue  may  fall   short  of  that 
held  by  men  of  distinguished  hoK- 
ness,  such  as  Hooker,  or  (to  give  a 
striking  example  of  our  own  time) 
the  late  Mr.  Keble.     Our  jealousy 
for  Walton's  fair  feme,   however, 
must  not  lead  us  away  from  the 
quaint  language  in  which  he  de- 
scribes Mrs.  Churchman's  choice  of 
a  wife  for  the  diffident  divine.    The 
stoiy  to  which  it  relates  is  too  well 
known  to  require  quotation.    *  Now 
the  wife  provided  for  him  was  her 
daughter  Joan,  who   brought  him 
neither  beauty  nor  portion  ;  and  for 
her  conditions,  they  were  too  like 
that  wife's  which  is   by  Solomon 
compared  to  a  dripping  house ;'  so 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  'rejoice  in 


•   Cumpledi  Angler,  i.  1. 

'  Introduction  to  Book  I.  of  Hooker's  Ecclenastioal  Polity  (Clarendon  Press,  1873). 
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the  Tpife  of  his  youth/  bat  rather  to 
say  with  the  holy  prophet,  '  Woe  is 
me,  that  I  am  constrained  tq  have 
my  habitation  in  the  tents  of 
Kedar.*  At  Drayton  Beauchamp 
he  gives  ns  another  trait  of  Hooker*s 
humility,  which  certainly  seems  to 
us  pitched  in  no  false  key;  when- 
ever the  old  parish  clerk  conversed 
with  him,  the  two  invariably  con- 
tinued both  with  their  hats  on  or 
bare-headed  before  each  other.  It 
was  at  this  place  that  Edwyn 
Sandys  and  George  Cranmer,  on 
visiting  him,  have  put  on  record, 
in  Walton's  words,  that  beautiful 
idyll  of  his  retired  life  which  has 
doubtless  solaced  many  a  country 
incumbent,  who,  however  much  he 
may  seem  'by  the  world  forget,' 
still  strives  to  perform  with  diligence 
his  daily  round  of  duty.  They 
found  Hooker,  in  the  absence  of  his 
servant,  with  a  book  in  his  hand 
(it  was  the  Odes  of  Horace), 
tending  his  small  allotment  of 
sheep  in  a  common  field ;  nor  did 
he  disdain,  much  to  their  wonder- 
ment, when  they  entered  the  house 
to  rock  the  cradle  upon  occasion. 
English  literature  contains  no  more 
touching  episode  than  the  narrative 
of  Hooker's  death,  and  his  sum- 
moning on  the  previous  day  his 
dear  friend  Dr.  Saravia,  '  who  knew 
the  very  secrets  of  his  soul,*  to 
prepare  him  for  his  departure.  He 
died  worth  a  considerable  sum,  con- 
sidering his  charitable  habits,  which 
gives  Walton  an  opportunity  to  add 
with  epigrammatic  hnmour  that '  it 
was  much  more  than  he  thought 
himself  worth ;  and  which  was  not 
got  by  his  care,  much  less  by  the  g^od 
housewifery  of  his  wife,  but  saved 
by  his  trusty  servant  Thomas  Lane, 
that  was  wiser  than  his  master  in 
getting  money  for  him,  and  more 


frugal  than  his  mistress  in  ke^ 
ing  it.' 

Gteor^  Herbert  has  left  posterity 
so  admirable  a  delineation  of  hu 
daily  life  in   The  Country  Panm 
that  Walton's  agreement  with  he 
outlines,  in  the  view  he  takes  of  tb 
poet's  life,  the  more  confirms  ns  it 
our  belief   that  his   character  of 
Hooker   has   not  been  overdnwD. 
Herbert's  poetry  was  always  dew 
to  Walton,  as  those  know  wiiohaTe 
studied    his    Angler,    partlj  from 
its  sweetness  and  devotional  tone, 
but  perhaps  still  more  because  (as 
he  says  of  its  composer)  *I  have 
heard  he  loved  angling,  and  I  do 
the  rather  believe  it,  becaosebehsd 
a  spirit  suitable  to  anglers.'   The 
account  of  Herbert's  self-denying 
charitable  life  at  Bemerton  creates 
a  deep  impression  of  the  excellence 
of   the  best     amongst   tiie  nual 
clergy  during  the  seventeenth  ocn. 
tury.     He  married  Jane  BanTeis, 
one  of  nine  daughters,  oonoeming 
whom  their  father  had  expressed  a 
desire    that    Mr.   Herbert  should 
marry  one,  but  (once  more  tofoDow 
our  author)    *  rather  his  danghter 
Jane  than  any  other,  becanseJane 
was    his    beloved    danghter,  and 
he  had  often  said  the  same  to  Hr. 
Herbert  himself,    and  that  if  he 
could  like  her  for  a  wife,  and  she 
him  for  a  husband,  Jane  sbonld 
have  a  double  blessing;  and  Mr. 
Danvers  had  so  often  said  the  same 
to  Jane,  and  so  much  conunended 
Mr.   Herbert    to    her,    that  Jane 
became  so  much  a  Pktonic  as  to 
fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Herbert  un- 
seen.'    These  humorous  views  of 
Walton   on  the  courtship  of  the 
grave  divines  whose  lives  he  writes, 
together  with  the  fact  that  he  is 
careful  to  record  the  second  mar- 
riage of  both*  Hooker  and  Herbert's 


*  For  his  wife,  she  was  so  unlike  Jephtha's  danghter,  that  she  stayed  not  a  eomely  tn» 
to  bewail  her  widowhood ;  nor  liyed  long  enough  to  repent  her  second  marriage,  for 
which  doubtless  she  would  hare  found  cause,  if  there  had  been  but  four  dodus 
betwixt  Mr.  Hookei^s  and  her  death.  But  she  is  dead,  and  let  her  other  ioflznities  w 
buried  with  her.— Xi/e  of  Hooker. 
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-widows,  dispose  ns  to  regard  him  as 
inclined  to  look  down  some- 
what contemptuously  upon  the  sex. 
We  scarcely  hear  a  word  of  his 
own  wife,  the  sister  of  Bishop 
Ken,  save  the  allusion  to  ^my 
Kenna '  in  The  Angler's  Wish,  and 
her  laudatory  epitaph,  which  he 
probably  composed,  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  Winchester  Cathedral. 
Certainly  he  has  a  distinguished 
precedent  for  this  reticence  in 
Thucydides,  who  never  bestows  a 
word  of  favourable  notice  on  any 
woman.  Besides  which,  the  habits 
of  the  ideal  angler,  who  must  woo 
the  river-side  rather  than  the  chim- 
ney-comer, as  they  are  not  on  the 
one  hand  consistent  with  feminine 
views  of  domestic  happiness,  some- 
what conduce  on  the  other  to  inde- 
pendence and  depreciatory  views  of 
wives  who  know  nothing  of  angling. 
With  the  same  art  which  he  dis- 
played in  the  life  of  Wotton,  Walton 
cleverly  contrasts  the  happy  married 
life  of  Herbert  at  Bemerton  with  the 
monastic  sternness  of  Mr.  Ferrar's 
mle  at  Little  Gidding.  It  is  to 
him,  too,  that  we  owe  that  beautiful 
picture  of  Herbert  taking  off  his 
canonical  coat  one  day  while  walking 
to  Salisbury,  and  helping  a  poor 
man,  whose  poorer  horse  had  fallen 
under  its  load,  to  disengage  it  and 
rearrange  its  burden,  charging  him 
at  the  same  time  *  that  if  he  loved 
himself  he  should  be  merciful  to 
his  beast.'  And  so  with  mutaal 
blessings  they  parted,  Herbert,  who 
w^as  wont  to  be  trim  and  neat,  to  be 
wondered  at  by  his  friends  for  his 
muddy  coat  and  discomposed  attire, 
to  which  he  replied,  'that  the 
thought  of  what  he  had  done  would 
make  music  to  him  at  midnight.' 
Herbert  was  an  accomplished  musi- 
cian, and  these  very  journeys  to 
Salisbury,  which  he  undertook  twice 
a  week,  were  in  order  that  he  might 
join  in  the  music  of  the  cathedral 
Bervices. 

Bishop  Sanderson's  music,  on  the 
contrary,  as  he  tells  us,  consisted  in 


*  the  repetition  of  one  of  the  Odes 
of  Horace  to  himself,'  for  his  me- 
mory was  very  tenacious.  His  bio- 
graphy, which,  in  gravity  of  language 
and  arrangement,  excels  the  others, 
was  written  when  Walton  was 
eighty-five  years  old ;  but  he  was 
of  perfect  memory  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  and  even  then  contributed  a 
preface  to  a  friend's  poems.  In 
this  Life  Walton  treats  of  Sander- 
son's work  as  Proctor  and  Professor 
at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  of  his 
stay  at  Boothby  Pannel  and  the 
persecutions  which  he  underwent 
from  the  Parliament's  soldiery. 
The  circumstances  attending  the 
publication  of  Sanderson's  cele- 
brated book  on  Cases  of  Conscience 
are  also  detailed,  and  are  note- 
worthy when  it  is  remembered  that, 
except  Taylor's  Ductor  Dubitantiumi^ 
Sanderson's  casuistry  is  the  only 
work  of  authority  on  the  point 
which  the  English  Church  pos- 
sessed until  the  recent  publication 
of  Keble's  Spiritual  Letters.  Con- 
trasted with  the  huge  literature  of 
the  subject  owned  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  we  cannot  but 
think  the  circumstance  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  straightforward 
temper  and  simple  code  of  moraHty 
inocdoated  by  our  own  Church. 
Perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
passage  in  this  Life  is  ihe  narration 
of  Walton's  meeting  him 

accidentally  in  London  in  sad-coloured 
clothes,  and,  God  knows,  &r  from  being 
costly.  The  place  of  our  meeting  was 
close  to  Little  Britain,  where  he  had  been 
to  buy  a  book,  which  he  then  had  in  his  . 
hand.  We  had  no  inclination  to  part  pre- 
sently, and  therefore  turned  to  stand  in  a 
comer  under  a  pent-house  (for  it  began  to 
rain),  and  immediately  the  wind  rose  and 
the  rain  increased  so  much,  that  both  be- 
came so  inconvenient  as  to  forfie  us  into  a 
cleanly  house,  where  we  had  bread,  cheese, 
ale,  and  a  fire  for  our  ready  money.  This 
rain  and  wind  were  so  obliging  to  me  as  to 
force  our  stay  there  for  at  least  an  hour,  to 
my  great  content  and  adyantage,  for  in  that 
time  he  made  to  me  many  useful  obserra- 
tions  of  the  present  times  with  mudh  clear- 
ness and  conscientious  freedom. 
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This  passage  is  typical  of  the 
manner  in  which  Walton's  own 
personality  interpenetrates  that  of 
the  worthies  whose  '  lives  *  he 
writes,  and  ducidstes  his  own  dis- 
position and  habits.  The  Lives 
mnst  be  read  in  conjunction  with 
The  Gompleat  Angler  by  all  who 
would  form  a  j  ust  idea  of  his  friendly, 
cheerful,  and  pious  character. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
years  have  fled,  and  once  more 
spring's  showers  foil  softly  as  we 
write,  while  the  air  is  full  of 
the  scent  of  violets,  the  sweetest 
children  of  the  year.  Still  men  are 
enthralled  by  Walton's  spell,  and 
not  too  wise  to  have  forgotten  his 
£ftvourite  diversion.  How  easy,  as 
we  take  down  the  fly-rod  and  sally 
forth  to  the  meadows  watered  hy 
the  brook,  which  so  often  ripples 
through  our  winter  fancies,  to  call 
up  the  image  of  Izaak  Walton 
walking  blithely  on  such  a  morn  as 
this  to  the  Lea,  and  discoursing  the 
while  to  his  friends  'honest  N"at 
and  R.  Roe,'  on  '  his  airy  creatures,' 
the  redbreast  and  skylark !  Or  we 
seem  to  hear  him    repeat  a  few 


choice  verses  of  Herbert  in  that 
little  Ashing  house  of  Cotton's  bj 
the  Dove,  on  which  he  inscribed,  in 
memoiy  of  Walton's   companioD- 

dlip,    *  PEBCATOBIBOB    SACBUM.'    Afld 

as  we  see  the  patriarch  of  our 
craft  and  listen  to  his  cheerfiil 
eloquence,  cares  disappear,  like  ^ 
winter  snow-drifts,  and  hopee  blos- 
som in  harmony  with  the  badding 
flowers  around.  The  employment 
of  angling,  so  trivial  in  itedf,  be- 
comes a  school  of  virtues,  the  prebde 
to  a  happiness  cahner  thsa.  this 
earth  can  yield;  for  the  aiigl» 'pos- 
sesses what  he  has  with  a  mak  and 
contented  quietness,  such  a  qoiet- 
ness  as  makes  his  veij  dseains 
pleasing.'  And  so  we  bless  the  old 
linen-drafier  of  Chancery  Lane  with 
his  thankful  heart  and  homoroiu 
smile  for  the  many  peaceful  honn 
he  has  given  us,  and,  bidding  him 
heartily  farewell  for  the  nonce, 
trust  we  may  in  return  menk  his 
own  commendation :  '  I  assure  70U, 
Mr.  Piscator,  I  now  part  with 
you  full  of  good  thoughts,  not 
only  of  yourself  but  your  reoea- 
tion.' 
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IN  a  paper  in  the  March  namber  of 
this  periodical  it  was  pointed 
out  what  an  inconvenient  and  un- 
necessary anachronism  the  system 
of  eating  dinners  as  a  partial  qnah- 
fication  for  call  to  the  bar  has  now 
beoome.  Bat  if  the  time,  as  is 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished,  should 
arrive  when  this  absurdity  will 
cease,  it  becomes  not  unnecessary 
to  enquire  whether  the  &>iir  Halls  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  should  be  Totained 
for  their  original  purpose  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  present  use  to  which 
they  are  now  also  put  as  the  places 
where  the  professors  deliver  their 
lectures.  For  the  purposes  of 
dining  they  are  most  suitable,  for 
professorial  purposes  they  are  not 
well  adapted,  and  it  must  to  some 
extent  be  a  matter  of  regret  that 
the  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  and 
the  Inner  Temple  should  have  spent 
so  much  valuable  money  in  buildings 
of  v?hich  at  present  in  their  proper 
capacity  no  adequate  use  is  made. 
The  New  Hall  at  Lincoln's  Inn  was 
erected  in  1845  at  a  great  expense, 
and  was  opened  by  the  Queen  with 
much  pomp  and  ceremony  in  July 
of  that  year.  In  her  reply  to  the 
address  of  the  members  of  the  Inn 
she  congratulated  them  'on  the 
completion  of  this  noble  edifice.' 
The  primary  object  of  even  *  a  noble 
edifice '  is  that  it  should  be  useful ; 
and  it  may  fairly  be  asked  whether, 
after  a  building  has  cost  thousands 
of  pounds,  after  it  has  been  opened 
with  imposing  ceremonies,  and 
elaborate  speeches,  it  is  really  put  to 
a  fitting  use  by  being  made  the  place 
where  a  certain  number  of  law 
students  pass  a  certain  amount  of 
time  in  eating  compulsory  dinners 
at  inconvenient  hours.  The  Hall 
of    the   Inner  Temple,  again,  was 


restored  quite  recently,  and  opened 
by  the  Princess  Louise  in  1868. 

However,  these  buildings  exist, 
and  they  may  still  be  profitably 
employed  for  their  original  pujrpose. 
But  they  should  be  used  according 
to  modem  requirements,  and  in  a 
manner  suitable  for  and  convenient 
to  the  members  of  the  Inns  of 
Court.  That  is  to  say,  except 
during  the  vacations  a  barrister  or 
student  should  be  able  to  obtain  a 
good  dinner  at  a  moderate  price  at 
a  convenient  hour  in  the  hall  of  his 
Inn.  There  should  be  a  dinner 
such  as  is  obtained  at  aay  college 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the 
great  kitchens  which  are  beneath 
the  halls  would  then  be  properly 
utilised.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  making  arrangements 
with  this  object,  and  any  element 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  of 
diners  can  be  banished  by  a  rule 
that  every  person  who  dines  must 
enter  his  name  before  a  certain 
hour  in  the  afternoon,  or  pay  an 
extra  sum  for  dinner.  In  the  year 
1854  the  sums  spent  by  Lincoln's 
Inn  for  dinner  and  wine  amounted 
to  5,5032.  i8«.  gd.f  and  the  amount 
received  for  '  eating  commons  '  and 
'  absent  commons '  reached  the  sum 
of  5,01 2Z.  5s.  8(2.^  It  is  absurd  that 
this  money  should  not  be  put  to 
some  really  sensible  purpose  for  the 
benefit  of  those  primarily  interested 
in  the  question,  namely,  the  whole 
body  of  the  members  of  the  Inns  of 
Court.  We  have  touched  but  lightly 
on  what  is  in  many  respects  a 
matter  of  detail,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  where  details  are  connected  as 
they  are  taking  the  four  Inns  of 
Court  together  with  a  '  turn  over ' 
for  receipts  of  about  2o,oooZ.  a 
year,   they  become  an    important 


>  Inns  of  Court  Commission,  1854,  Appendix  B,  p.  444. 
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part  of  the  economy  of  these  estab- 
lishments and  a  legal  custom  of 
considerable  importance.  Let  us 
turn  now  to  some  more  noteworthy 
customs. 

One  natural  consequence  of  the 
Parliamentary  and  public  dis- 
cussions whidi  have  resulted  in  the 
passing  of  recent  measures  to 
improve  the  system  of  English 
judicature  has  been  to  produce 
various  changes  either  actual 
or  proposed  in  kindred  legal  sub- 
jects. Whether  or  not  this  con- 
sequence was  foreseen,  it  was 
obviously  certain  to  follow,  because 
when  once  there  is  aroused  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  current  of  public 
opinion  to  carry  through  actually 
required  reforms,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  the  whole  subject  to 
which  the  reformed  parts  belong 
will  in  some  way  be  put  upon  its 
trial.  In  vanous  legal  measures 
which  some  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment have  already  brought  forward 
in  the  present  session,  we  see  clear 
examples  of  this  rule.  The  same 
objects  are  visible  all  along  the 
poHtical  horizon.  The  Irish  Church 
was  not  disestablished  without  put- 
ting the  English  Church  upon  its 
tried ;  and  the  reforms  in  the  army 
once  begun,  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  its 
organisation  are  sure  to  be  put  for- 
ward, both  practical  and  chimerical. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are 
two  prominent  leading  customs 
which  are  certainly  in  an  unquiet 
state,  are  not  only  venerable  in 
their  antiquity  but  most  important 
in  their  bearing  whether  viewed 
from  a  legal  or  a  public  stand- 
point. The  first  of  these  is  that 
known  as  the  Circuit  system  in  its 
consequences  as  regards  the  bar 
and  suitors,  and  the  second  is  the 
relationship  between  the  suitors 
and  the  bar.  Of  these  -the  last  is 
in  many  respects  much  more  im- 
X>ortant  than  the   former.      Some 


little  time  ago  it  was  resolved  bj 
the  members  of  the  late  Home 
Circuit  that  the  time  had  come 
to  abolish  what  are  known  as 
special  retainers.  It  must  here  be 
pointed  out  that  each  member  Cff 
the  common  law  bar  chooses  a 
circuit  on  which  to  practise,  and 
after  a  certain  period  it  ia  oontniy 
to  legal  custom  and  quite  against 
legal  etiquette  to  change  tiie  drcait 
which  he  has  originallj  selected. 
Moreover,  if  he  be  a  jmiior  he  can- 
not hold  a  brief  upon  anj,  so  to 
speak,  foreign  circuit,  mihaot, 
receiving  a  special  fee  of  fiftj 
guineas,  or  if  he  be  a  Qneen's 
Counsel  one  of  three  handled 
guineas.  Endeavours  are,  it  vm 
be  fairly  said,  never  made  to  break 
through  this  rule.  The  most  ccle^ 
brated  instance  of  such  an  attempt 
was  so  long  ago  as  1763,  when 
Wedderbum,  afterwards  I«rd 
Loughborough,  who  '  was  tkn  a 
King's  Counsel,  with  a  lai^e 
practice  in  the  Court  of  Chanceay, 
endeavoured,  upon  the  accepfsDoe  bj 
Sir  Fletcher  Norton  of  theAttoraey. 
Generalship,  to  step  into  bis  place 
as  leader  of  the  Korthem  Gircoit.* 
In  the  face  of  an  adverse  resolu- 
tion by  the  members  of  that  body, 
he  actually  began  to  attend  circnit; 
and  if  his  qualifications  had  been  as 
great  as  his  intentions,  he  woald 
certainly  have  succeeded  in  bia 
object,  iuthe  wasobKgedtoretam 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  finding 
that  his  success  was  not  as  great 
as  he  expected  from  his  largepractice 
in  London.  But  this  Miecdote 
certainly  shows  that  if  public 
opinion  be  disregarded,  a  circoit  as 
a  social  institution  has  no.  power 
over  its  members.  The  occnnenoe 
just  related  took  place  more  ihm  a 
century  ago,  and  every  succeeding 
year  the  direct  and  indirect  control 
of  a  circuit  over  its  members  has 
become  more  and  more  a  mere  idle 


*  Campbell's  laves  0/  the  Ckancelhre,  ri.  61. 
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tale.  Local  bars  of  considerable 
strength  in  many  of  the  large  pro- 
vinci^  towns,  a  great  mass  of  bar- 
risters located  in  London,  who  never 
leave  the  metropolis,  have  also 
tended  to  draw  things  in  the  same 
direction,  and  a  barrister  might 
act  as  Tom  Tewkesbury  is  related  to 
have  done  in  The  Pleader's  Guide, 
and  be  punished  onl^  by  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders  from  his  more  honour- 
able fellows : 

And  I  did  then  their  clerks  invite 
To  taste  said  yenison  hashed  at  night, 
For  well  I  knew  that  hopeful  fry 
My  risiDg  merits  would  descry. 

The  late  resolution  which  has 
been  alluded  to  would  seem,  then, 
to  point  to  the  &ct  that  the  circuit 
^Btem  as  one  confining  barristers 
to  seek  for  work  in  particular  towns 
is  dying  rapidly  away,  and  that, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Norwood's  Bill  to  enable  barristers 
to  sne  for  their  fees,  and  in  return 
to  be  sued  for  nec^lect  of  duty 
by  their  clients,  the  barrister  will 
shortly  be,  like  any  other  seeker  of 
money,  free  to  earn  it  how  he  can 
and  where  he  can,  without  any  other 
restraint  than  that  under  which 
everyone  works — ^the  restraint  of 
the  law  against  fraud  or  dishonesty 
or  breach  of  contract.  The  power 
of  the  bar  in  England,  the  well- 
deserved  greatness  of  its  reputation 
for  many  centuries,  through  the 
varying  phases  of  English  history, 
and  its  importance  to  the  public  as 
a  profession,  render  it  worth  while 
to  consider  shortlv  if  these  results 
will  follow,  and  if  so,  to  what  ex- 
tent they  may  be  looked  for,  and 
the  consequences  which  would  ne- 
cessarily follow.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  for  centuries  after 
the  system  of  circuits  was  estab- 
lished in  1 1 76  locomotion  in  Eng- 
land was  very  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult. If  a  number  of  barristers 
found  themselves  &r  away  in  the 
West  or  North,  it  was  perfectly  na- 
toral  that  when  once  they  had  reached 
the  point  of  their  departure  on  the 


legal  round,  they  should  continue 
to  follow  the  route  of  the  judge 
until  his  final  destination  was 
reached.  It  was  equally  certain 
that  the  barrister  from  London  or 
the  West  country  would  be  unable  to 
run  down  to  York,  and  it  was  there- 
fore no  matter  of  wonder  if  a  species 
of  social  club  should  spring  up  on 
every  circuit,  and  that  the  rule 
which  at  first  arose  from  simple 
convenience  of  its  own  innate  power 
should  be  considered  as  one  passed 
by  and  in  the  interests  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  circuit,  viz.  that  only 
those  who  belonged  to  a  particular 
circuit  should  practise  on  that  cir» 
cuit.  It  was  equally  certain  that 
the  circuit,  or,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  majority  of  it,  should  be  able 
in  those  days  to  enforce  rules 
which  should  be  binding  upon  the 
minority.  But  if  existing  con- 
veniences of  travel  be  taken  into 
consideration,  if  it  be  remembered 
that  there  is  now  a  strong  tendency 
to  specialism  among  the  bar,  it  is 
evident  that  the  raison  d^Mre  of  the 
old  separate  circuit  system  is  passing 
away  even  if  it  is  not  already  de- 
parted. And  this  feature  of  special- 
ism is  a  marked  one  in  these  days. 
There  are  now  barristers  whose  re- 
putation is  totally  obtained  from 
skill  and  knowledge  in  some  parti- 
cular branch  of  law,  such  as  that 
relating  to  patents,  to  mercantile 
contracts,  or  to  maritime  matters, 
and  therefore  the  more  promi- 
nent this  feature  becomes,  and  the 
more  widely  it  is  extended — and  the 
whole  set  of  modem  work  is  in  this 
direction — ^the  more  must  a  separate 
circuit  system  be  weakened.  Not 
that  it  is  ever  probable  that  as  long 
as  circuits  exist  they  will  not  have 
a  majority  of  habitu6s,  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  crystallised 
state  in  which  they  have  existed  for 
so  many  years  must  be  very  consi- 
derably altered;  and  inconsequence 
of  modem  tendencies  and  of  recent 
legal  reforms,  this  system  is  pro- 
bably  much    nearer   its    time    of 
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change  tlian  it  was  a  year  ago. 
With  the  termination  of  the  distinct 
circuit  system  as  far  as  the  bar  is 
concerned,  will  close  a  distinct 
epoch  in  one  portion  of  the  history 
of  English  law,  because,  whether 
Tiewed  from  a  social  or  a  legal  point 
of  view,  the  circuit  system  has  been 
very  marked,  and,  on  the  whole, 
very  beneficial  in  its  effects. 

It  has  undoubtedly  kept  the 
English  bar  in  a  somewhat  higher 
position  than  it  would  have  other- 
wise held,  because  pure  localism 
in  a  country  like  England,  small  in 
size  and  insular  in  position,  is 
almost  certain  to  tend  to  intellec- 
tual and  professional  inferiority. 
The  localisation  of  the  French  bar 
is  entirely  diflferent ;  for  though 
Paris  is  sometimes  said  to  be  France, 
yet  it  is  evident  from  the  legal 
annals  of  that  country  that  the 
different  local  centres  have  been 
surrounded  by  a  sufficiently  large 
area  to  prevent  the  narrowing 
influences  of  confined  localism. 
It  is  sufficient  to  point  to  Pothier, 
to  Emerigon,  and  in  more  recent 
times  to  M.  Dufaure,  as  three 
illustrious  instances  of  what  we  in 
England  should  call  local  barris- 
ters. Many  more  might  be  added  to 
this  list,  but  the  fact  that  Pothier 
was  a  member  of  the  bar  of  Orleans, 
Emerigon  of  that  of  Marseilles,  and 
M.  Dufaure  of  that  of  Bordeaux,  of 
which  he  was  Batonnier*  at  the  age 
of  thirty-two,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  localism  has  in  France  been 
far  from  injurious  to  the  reputation 
of  French  lawyers.  The  justifiable 
conclusion  upon  this  point,  there- 
fore, which  may  be  arrived  at  is, 
that  the  circuit  system  as  it  has 
existed  in  this  country  for  a  long 


series  of  years  is  now  in  procesB 
of  change,  but  that  the  nature  of 
England,  the  specialism  in  legal  aa 
in  all  other  matters,  will  pievent 
any  injurious  local  influences  from 
arising  in  consequence  of  these 
changes. 

But  the  attempt  that  was  made 
during  last  session,  and  is  being 
repeated  in  that  of  1876,  to  mdce 
the  position  of  the  barrister  one  of 
simple  contract  between  advocate 
and  client,  would,  if  successful,  pro- 
duce a  radical  and  remarkable 
change.  And  it  is  impossibld  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  singnJar  &ct, 
that  the  Member  for  Hull,  who  is 
desirous  of  being  the  author  of  this 
change,  "^ho  is  a  shipowner,  the 
most  determined  opponent  of  any 
improvement  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  seaman  or  to  prevent 
the  continuation  of  certain  menam- 
tile  frauds,  should  be  thepermn  to 
legislate  for  a  social  body  with 
which  he  has  no  connection  wh^ 
ever.  Were  such  a  proposed  change 
one  which  would  be  likely  to  result 
in  a  really  desirable  or  needed  re- 
form, it  would  be  foolish  to  oppose 
it  because  it  is  an  innovation,  but 
it  is  evident  that  it  would  not  by 
any  means  be  a  reform,  in  the  true 
sense  of  that  word.  As  to  wh^her 
or  not  distinguished  advocates  at- 
tend to  causes  aa  completely  as 
their  clients  desire,  we  do  not  in- 
tend here  to  say.  But  it  is  quite 
certain  that  if  they  do  not,  it  is 
the  public,  and  not  the  lawyers, 
who  are  to  blame;  because  it  is 
alwa3rs  possible  for  a  client  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  a  competent 
advocate  who  will  give  his  fflitire 
attention  to  the  tnal  of  a  case. 
But  if  the  independent  position  of 


>  The  head  or  president  of  the  French  Bar  was  and  still  is  termed  B&tomiier.  This 
title  dates  back  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  name  is  deriTed  from  an 
ancient  usage,  according  to  which  the  staff  of  the  banner  of  St  Nicholas,  the  patron  ks 
the  confraternity  of  advocates,  was  carried  at  the  head  of  the  order  in  processions  and 
ceremonies.  He  who  carried  it  was  termed  BAtonnier.  The  B&tonnier  is  chosen  for 
one  year  only,  but  since  1830  it  has  been  usual  to  re*elect  him  for  a  second  year. — 
Young's  Historical  Sketch  of  the  French  Bar,  p.  42. 
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ihe  advocate,  as  it  at  present  exists, 
be  thoroTiglily  understood  in  all  its 
bearings,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
difference  is  most  radical  between 
being  the  master  of  the  cause,  the 
person  in  whose  hands  the  entire 
control  over  the  suitor's  case  is 
placed,  and  being  nothing  more 
than  a  mouthpiece  of  the  snitor, 
what  a  French  writer  has  ap- 
propriately termed  a  mere  agent 
d'affaires. 

This  position  has  not  been  always 
xmassailed.  In  the  year  1857,  in 
the  celebrated  case  of  S  win  fen  v. 
Swinfen,  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger 
(the  present  Lord  Chelmsford) 
entered  into  a  compromise  which 
did  not  meet  with  his  client's  ap- 
proval, and  caused  this  doctrine  to 
be  carefully  discussed  in  the  courts 
of  law.  About  ten  years  later  (in 
1866)  the  same  question  was  raised 
in  a  case  which  arose  out  of  an  action 
for  libel  against  the  AthencBum  news- 
paper, in  which  the  plaintiff's  coun- 
sel bad  exercised  his  discretion  by 
what  is  technically  termed  with- 
drawing a  juror;  in  other  words, 
retiring  from  the  contest  because 
ho  knew  the  verdict  would  ulti- 
mately be  unfavourable.  The  result 
of  these  cases  was  to  establish  the 
doctrine  that  an  advocate  was  abso- 
lutely master  of  the  case,  but  to 
throw  doubts  upon  one  point, 
namely,  whether  he  had  the  power 
to  enter  into  a  collateral  agreement 
virithout  the  sanction  of  his  client. 

But  this  doctrine  cannot  remain 
if  the  advocate  is  to  be  sued  by 
every  client  who  imagines  that  he 
has  not  been  fairly  treated  by  his 
counsel.  It  is  evident  that  this 
nxnst  be  the  result  of  any  such 
act,  because  the  power  over  a 
case    possessed    by    the    barrister 


arises  from  the  fact  that,  once  in 
possession  of  the  brief,  he  is  to 
depend  on  his  own  judgment  alone, 
and  that  even  if  he  errs  he  will 
still  be  unassailable  in  a  court  of 
law. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  con- 
sequence of  this  is  to  make  lawyers 
careless;  but  anyone  who  makes 
use  of  this  plea  forgets  to  consi- 
der the  surrounding  circumstances. 
Upon  the  careful  and  judicious  con- 
duct of  a  case  depends  the  lawyer's 
daily  bread ;  and  therefore,  while 
there  exists  a  most  strong  barrier, 
the  strongest  that  can  he  in  human 
affairs,  namely,  that  of  self-interest,^ 
to  prevent  any  mismanagement 
ol  cases,  there  now  is  given  by  the 
present  rule  a  freedom  of  judg. 
ment  and  a  power  uncontrolled  by 
any  outside  restraints,  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  interests  of  the  suitor, 
and  most  conducive  to  the  inde- 
pendence and  public  spirit  of  the 
advocate. 

The  mere  fact  that  it  would  be 
open  to  a  hot-headed  or  litigiously 
inclined  client  to  sue  an  advocate 
for  the  loss  of  a  verdict,  must  have 
a  depressing  and  lowering  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  a  counsel.  How- 
ever conscientiously  he  had  con- 
ducted a  case,  he  could  never  know 
when  he  might  not  find  it  necessary 
to  defend  his  mode  of  action  before 
a  legal  tribunal.  This  tribunal 
would  be  composed  of  persons  of  the 
same  order  with  himself,  and  would 
naturally  have  strong  sympathies 
with  the  legal  defendant;  and 
in  times  of  national  excitement,  or  in 
a  cause  in  which  the  public  were 
much  interested,  certain  sections  of 
the  pubUc  would  be  sure  to  declare 
that  the  court  was  not  impartial. 
That  such  a  thing  is  quite  within 


Bentham  in  discussing  cross-ezamin  ation  makes  use,  to  some  extent,  of  the  same 
argDment.  *  In  the  employment  of  this  instrument/  he  says,  '  to  the  best  advantage 
the  advocate,  in  so  far  as  he  is  admitted  to  wield  it,  has  an  obvious  and,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  efficacious  interest ;  his  bread  in  many  cases  depending  on  his  professional 
tepntation,  and  the  reputation  of  the  advocate  having  a  natural  and  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  success  of  the  client.' — Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence^  vol.  i.  p.  485. 
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the  bounds  of  poBsibilitj  has  been 
made  perfectly  evident  from  the 
notorious  Tiohbome  trial;  and 
nothing  would  be  more  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  and 
of  public  justice  than  that  such 
charges  even  should  be  made. 

In  the  jurisprudence  of  ancient 
Rome  an  advocate  was  equally  for- 
bidden to  sue  for  fees ;  not  oidy  in- 
deed was  he  unable  to  make  any 
contract  for  his  remuneration,  but 
he  even  was  forbidden  to  obtain  any 
gain  from  his  services  to  his  client. 
In  A.u.G.  550,  the  Lex  Gincia  more 
effectually  endeavoured  to  make 
this  the  regular  practice,  and  it  was 
further  enforced  by  Augustus,  but 
was  partially  relaxed  by  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  whose  law  limited  the 
amount  of  remuneration  to  10,000 
sesterces,  or  about  Sol,  But  this 
law  was  passed  when  the  whole 
social  fabric  of  the  Roman  Empire 
was  rapidly  becoming  more  and 
more  corrupt,  and  when  the  purity 
of  justice  had  become  a  legend  of 
the  ancient  Republic.  Gibbon,  in  a 
noteworthy  passage  of  his  History, 
says: 

The  honour  of  a  liberal  profession  has 
indeed  been  vindicated  by  ancient  and  mo- 
dern advocates  who  have  filled  the  most 
important  stations  with  pure  integrity  and 
consummate  wisdom ;  but  in  the  decline  of 
Roman  jurisprudence  the  ordinary  promo- 
tion of  lawyers  was  pregnant  with  mischief 
and  disgrace.  The  noble  art  which  had 
once  been  preserved  as  the  sacred  inherit- 
ance of  the  patricians  was  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  freedmen  and  plebeians  who,  with 
cunning  rather  than  skill,  exercised  a  sordid 
and  pernicious  trade.  Some  of  them  pro- 
cured admittance  into  families  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fomenting  differences,  of  encouraging 
suits*  and  of  preparing  a  harvest  of  gain 
for  themselves  or  their  brethren.  Others, 
recluse  in  their  chambers,  maintained  the 
dignity  of  legal  professors  by  fumishinff 
a  rich  client  with  subtleties  to  confound 
the  plainest  truth,  with  arguments  to  colour 
the  most  unjustifiable  pretensions.  The 
splendid  and  popular  class  was  composed 
of  the  advocates  who  filled  the  Forum  with 


the  sound  of  their  targid  and  loqaadou 
rhetoric :  careless  of  fame  and  of  JTistice, 
they  are  described  for  the  most  part  as  ig- 
norant and  rapacious  guides,  who  oondneted 
their  clients  through  a  maze  of  expense, 
of  delay,  and  of  disappointment,  fnm 
whence,  after  a  tedious  series  of  701111,  thej 
were  at  length  dismissed  vhen  tbeir  pa- 
tience and  fortune  were  almost  exbansuS.* 

Thus,  in  supporii  of  the  ex- 
isting usage,  we  have  the  practice 
of  antiquity  and  the  immemorial 
custom  of  England  reiterated  by 
many  eminent  lawyers.  We  have 
the  fact  that  to  prevent  its  abuse 
there  exists  the  strong  desire  of  pro- 
fessional success  and  of  pecomaiy 
profits,  and  we  have  the  further 
fact  that  it  is  conducive  to  pro- 
fessional uprightness  and  the  proper 
individuality  of  the  advocate,  and 
that  in  the  mere  fact  alone  that  it 
renders  the  advocate  disinterested 
but  ^et  earnest  lies  t^e  best 
security  for  the  interests  of  the 
client  and  the  continuation  of  the 
proper  administration  of  justice. 
Theroforo,  though  assaults  maj  be 
mside  upon  this  ancient  costom,  we 
believe  that  it  is  one  which  will 
remain  unshaken,  .becanse  it  is 
founded  upon  reason  and  has 
proved  useful  in  practice.  Antique 
customs  which  are  now  mereemptj 
forms  must  in  these  days  sooner  or 
later  inevitably  be  thrown  aside; 
but  those  the  basis  of  which  is  as 
strong  or  stronger  than  ever  are,  if 
affected  at  aU,  more  firmlj  rooted 
when  attacks  upon  them  expose  both 
their  value  and  their  reasons.  And 
it  can  never  be  too  often  repeated 
that  the  higher  the  view  which  is 
taken  of  a  profession  and  of  the 
manner  of  exeroising  it,  the  greater 
becomes  that  esprit  de  corps  and  that 
just  professional  pride  which  is  one 
of  the  surest  means  of  keeping  a 
body  sound  and  healthy.  Therefore 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  words  of  an 
eminent  judge  are  at  aU  too  earnest 
when    he    thus   put   forward  his 


*  Ikdme  and  Fall,  i.  456. 
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views  npon  this  important  question, 
with  which  we  shall  conclnde  this 
paper: 

The  incapacity  of  the  advocate  in  litiga- 
tion to  mikb  a  contract  of  hiring  affects 
the  integrity  and  dignity  of  adrocates,  and 
so  is  in  close  relation  with  the  highest  of 
human  interests,  viz.  the  administration  of 
justice.  We  are  aware  that  in  the  class  of 
advocates,  as  in  every  other  numerons  class, 
there  will  be  bad  men  taking  the  wages  of 
evil.  We  are  aware  also  that  there  will 
be  man^  men  of  ordinary  powers  perform- 
ing oidmaiy  duties  without  praise  or  blame. 
But  the  advocate  entitled  to  permanent 
success  most  unite  high  powers  of  intellect 
with  high  principles  of  duty.  His  faculties 
and  acquirements  are  tested  by  a  ceaseless 
competition  proportioned  to  the  prize  to  be 
gained,  that  is  wealth,  honour,  and  power 
without,  and  active  exercise  for  the  best 
^fU  of  mind  within.  He  is  trusted  with 
interests  and  privileges  and  powers  almost 
to  an  unlimited  degree.  His  client  must  rely 
on  him  at  times  for  fortune  and  character 
and  life.  The  law  trusts  him  with  a  pri- 
vily in  respect  of  liberty  of  speech  which 
is  in  practice  bounded  only  by  his  own 
sense  of  duty ;  and  he  may  have  to  speak 
upon  subjects  concerning  the  deepest  in- 
terests of  social  life  and  the   innermost 


feelings  of  the  human  soul.  The  law  also 
trusts  him  with  a  power  of  insisting  upon 
answers  to  the  most  painful  questions ;  and 
this  power  is  in  practice  only  controlled  by 
his  own  view  of  the  interests  of  truth.  It 
is  of  the  last  importance  that  the  sense  of 
duty  should  be  in  active  energy  propor- 
tioned to  the  magnitude  of  these  interests. 
If  the  law  is  that  the  advocate  is  incapable 
of  contracting  for  hire  to  serve  when  he 
has  undertaken  an  advocacy,  his  wocds 
and  acts  ought  to  be  guided  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  that  is  to  say,  duty  to  his  client, 
binding  him  to  exert  every  faculty  and  pri- 
vilege and  power  in  order  that  he  may 
maintain  that  client's  right,  together  with 
duty  to  the  court  and  himself  binding  hira 
to  guard  against  abuse  of  the  powers  and 
privileges  entrusted  to  him  by  a  constant 
recourse  to  his  own  sense  of  right.  If  an 
advocate  with  these  qualities  stands  by  the 
client  in  time  of  his  utmost  need,  regard- 
less alike  of  popular  clamour  and  powerful 
interest,  speaking  with  a  boldness  whidi  a 
sense  of  duty  can  alone  recommend,  we  say 
the  service  of  such  an  advocate  is  beyond 
all  price  to  the  client ;  and  such  are  the 
guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
dearest  rights,  and  the  words  of  such  a  man 
carry  a  wholesome  spirit  tx>  all  who  are 
influenced  by  them.  Such  is  the  system  of 
advocacy  intended  by  the  law  requiring  the 
remuneration  to  be  by  gratuity.* 

•  B.  S.  R. 


'  Chief  Justice  Erie  in  Kennedy  v.  Broun,  13  Common  Bench  Beports,  p.  737. 
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THE .  INDIAN  ALPS.* 


FW  readers  of  Bishop  Cotton's 
Life  can  have  failed  to  be 
struck  bj  the  deep  impression 
which  a  sojourn  at  Daijeeling  made 
on  the  mind  of  one  who  in  earlier 
jears  might  have  been  regarded  as 
comparativelj  indifferent  to  in- 
fluences of  scenery  and  colour. 
The  impression  made  on  such  a 
mind  is  perhaps  the  most  yaluable 
test  of  the  real  character  of  a 
country.  We  may  easily  get  tired 
of  high-flown  expressions  of  feelings 
running  on  into  rapture  and 
ecsta^;  and  not  a  little  of  the 
rhapsodies  poured  forth  on  com- 
munion with  Nature,  and  the  deep 
spiritual  influences  which  in  her 
brighter  aspects  she  exercises  over 
the  human  mind,  must  be  put  aside 
as  resting  vastly  more  on  foncy 
than  on  fact.  It  is  well  to  say  at 
once  that  for  real  sorrow  or  anguish 
Nature  has  little  consolation,  or 
none,  and  that  they  who  look  for  it 
under  such  conditions  will  probably 
find  their  hands  pierced  by  a  broken 
reed.  This  is  but  saying  in  other 
words  that  the  impression  left  on 
us  by  scenery  of  whatever  kind 
must  depend  indefinitely  on  our 
own  circumstances ;  while  yet  it 
remains  undeniably  true  that,  if 
those  circumstances  are  not  such 
as  to  preclude  it,  the  several  types 
of  beauty  presented  in  the  world  of 
Nature  will  have  upon  us  each  its 
own  distinct  effect^  the  common 
element  in  most  of  them  being  a 
sensation  of  cahnneSs  and  repose, 
which  wonderfully  rekindles  energy 
for  the  work  of  common  life.  Th^ 
power  the  scenery  of  the  Eastern 
Himalayas  exercised  in  a  high 
degree  over  Bishop  Cotton ;  and  it 


is  precisely  in  the  case  of  minds 
overwrought  by  tension  of  bnsineaB 
and  thought,  not  of  those  whicH 
are  weighed  down  by  a  heavier 
burden,  that  this  wholesome  effect 
will  be  most  speedily  prodnoed. 
To  Bishop  Cotton  Uie  feelingB 
awakened  and  strengthened  hj  the 
soenery  of  Darjeeling  wertf  ableasmg 
calling  for  hearty  thanlrfitloess, 
although  its  splendour  and  beaafj 
never  led  him  to  use  langnage 
which,  even  though  true,  mi^^t 
mislead  those  who  had  never  seen 
it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for 
all,  before  reading  the  narratiTe  of 
the  Lady  Pioneer,  to  read  wiiat 
Bishop  Cotton  has  to  say  aboat  a 
region  which  roused  in  her  (we  can- 
not  doubt  justly)  an  abiding 
enthusiasm ;  not  that  they  would  find 
anything  in  the  letters  or  joanialB 
of  the  latter  which  calls  into 
question  the  accuracy  of  herdesciip- 
tions,  but  in  the  same  way  that  it  is 
well  to  see  the  more  matter-of-&ct 
outlines  of  scenes  which  are  glorified 
in  the  magnificent  colonring  of 
Turner.  Before  Bishop  Cotton 
could  even  catch  a  glimpse  of  tiie 
glories  hidden  from  sight  by  mist 
and  cloud,  he  had  a  weazy  time  of 
waiting.  In  fact,  as  he  briefly  puts 
it,  'At  first  the  weather  was  detest- 
able (almost  ceaseless  rain),  and 
we  saw  nothing;'  and  alt^ongh, 
when  the  covering  was  withdrawn, 
the  splendour  of  the  view  was  over 
whelming,  he  is  careful  to  tell  ns 
that  this  glorious  prospnect  is  bat 
seldom  revealed.  Still  in  spite  of 
these  drawbacks  he  learnt  to  look 
upon  the  great  mountaiiis  ahnost 
as  personal  friends,  and  his  words 
kindle  almost  into  rapture  as  be 


»  The  Indian  Alps,  and  How  We  Crossed  Them,  A  Narratiye  of  TwoYean'  Beadance 
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writes  to  his  son  about  His  *  beloved 
KinchinJTiDga,  second  of  eartblj 
mountains/  and  speaks  of  tbe  sigbt 
with  which  he  was  rewarded  at  the 
end  of  the  Senohal  parade-ground 
as  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
moments  of  his  life. 

It  must  not  therefore  be  forgotten 
that  the  paradise  to  which  the  Lady 
Pioneer  hastened  eagerly  with 
her  husband  from  the  scorched 
valley  of  the  Ganges  is  emphatic- 
ally a  land  of  rain;  and  a  lavish 
rainfall  implies,  it  may  be  feared, 
a  more  lavish  supply  of  vapour  and 
cloud  when  the  rain  is  not  falling. 
But  there  are  some  whom  such 
things  cannot  daunt;  and  among 
these  is  the  Lady  Pioneer,  whose 
charming  pages  can  scarcely  fail 
to  convince  the  most  incredulous 
that  even  in  what  is  called 
the  rainy,  and  may  almost  be 
called  the  drowning,  season,  there 
are  wonderful  sights  to  be  seen, 
famishing  not  merely  spectacles 
of  surpassing  grandeur,  but  feasts 
of  exquisite  beauty.  The  author 
is  never  wearied  of  telling  us  that 
the  glories  of  this  magnificent 
region  baffle  all  powers  of  pencil  or 
pen ;  but  the  admission  of  this  fact 
will  not  lessen  the  enjoyment  of 
the  reader,  who  will  fairly  be 
driven  to  share  her  enthusiasm, 
and  envy  her  the  deep  happiness 
of  her  sojourn  in  this  enchanted 
land,  sentinelled  by  the  everlasting 
mountains.  Of  all  this  grandeur 
and  beauty  he  will  further  gain  some 
notion  from  the  illustrations  which 
accompany  the  text.  As  works 
of  chromolithography  they  are  in 
most  cases  excellent;  although  an 
exception  must  be  made  in  the  case 
of  the  firontispiece,  in  which  a  group 
of  firs  in  the  middle  distance  are 
thrust  forward  with  a  stronger 
green  than  that  of  some  trees  which 
stand  vastly  nearer  to  the  spectator, 
while  the  snowy  peaks  rise  almost 
with  the  hardness  of  a  wall  against 
a  sky  of  the  peculiar  leaden  blue 
which,  with  this  process,  it  seems 


impossible  to  avoid.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  invidious  to  criticise  harshly 
these  specimens  of  an  art  but 
poorly  adapted  for  representing  the 
subtle  shades  of  colour  peculiar  to 
Alpine  regions;  but  it  may  be  fidrly 
doubted  whether  the  old-fashioned 
line-engraving  would  not  have  re- 
produced more  happily  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  wonderful  scenes. 
Such,  at  least,  will  probably  be  the 
impression  left  on  those  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  examining  the 
original  paintings  of  the  author. 
That  these  drawings  place  the 
author  among  the  ranks  of  genuine 
landscape-painters  may  safely  be 
asserted,  when  we  regard  the  pre- 
cision of  the  artist's  touch,  the  feel- 
ing which  discriminates  the  mi- 
nutest gradations  of  tint  on  moss 
and  fern,  and  the  boldness  which,  in 
dealing  with  subjects  of  appalling 
magnificence,  never  fails  to  give 
the  impression  of  savage  grandeur 
and  boundless  space. 

But  although  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  defects  of  the  printed 
illustrations,  or  forget  them  merely 
because  they  may  be  unavoidable, 
the  feeling  of  disappointment  will 
pass  away  on  a  perusal  of  the 
delightful  chapters  in  which  the 
author,  without  the  sKghtest  pre- 
tence to  scientific  description,  tells 
us,  first,  of  her  long  sojourn  at 
Darjeeling,  and  then  of  the  adven- 
turous journey  which  was  some- 
what prematurely  brought  to  an 
end  beneath  the  heights  of  Junnoo, 
a  giant  out-topped  only  by  the  two 
paramount  peaks  of  Kinchinjunga 
to  the  east  and  Mount  Everest  (or 
Deodunga)  to  the  west.  With  this 
region  English  readers,  before  the 
publication  of  this  volume,  could 
have  but  little  acquaintance.  The 
pages  of  Dr.  Hooker  treated 
chiefly  of  matters  which  would 
necessarily  attract  and  absorb  the 
attention  of  the  great  naturalist. 
The  book  of  the  Lady  Pioneer  will 
probably  be  none  the  less  attractive 
for  those  who  wish  to  take  it  up 
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more    for    enjoyment    than    bard 
work,  because  she  expresslj    dis- 
claims all  title  to  the  character  of 
a  scientific  botanist  or  geologist, 
and,  indeed,  to  technical  knowledge 
of    any  kind.      In  place    of  this, 
we  have   the    more    pleasant  de- 
scriptions of  a  writer  who  seizes 
with   keenness  of  sight  and  tmth 
of    feeling    every  feature    of   the 
scene  before  her,   whether  in  its 
animal  life,  or  in  the    forms  and 
colours  of  its  rocks,  its  water,  and 
its  vegetation.     Nor  is  it  possible 
for  a  moment  to  doubt  that  this 
wonderful  land  is  one  which  would 
stimulate  all  these  powers  to   the 
utmost,     and     awaken     precisely 
those  feelings  of  abounding  loveli- 
ness which  filled  Herodotus  with 
affectionate  pride    as  he    thought 
and  wrote  of  his   own    beautiful 
Ionia.     Beside  the  gigantic  masses 
of  the  Himalaya,  the  heights  of  Ida 
and     Messogis,    of     Tmolos    and 
Olympos,  would  be  dwarfed  indeed  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  the  more  frequent 
presence  of  mists  and  storm-clouds, 
there  is  in  both  lands  the  same  ex- 
quisite  purity  of  light  which,  so  long 
as  it  is  spread  over  the  earth,  makes 
existence  itself  an  enjoyment,  and 
shows  its  effects  in  the  cheerfulness 
and  merriment  of  the  people.     In 
many    a    scene  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape    was    enhanced    by   the 
forms  of  the  hillmen,  striking  in 
attitude  as  in  colour,  seen  against 
the  precipitous  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, or  standing  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  re- 
calling the  image  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  still  brighter  land  pictured 
in  the  passing  phrase  of  the  tragic 
poet: 

&cl  8(&  Xaparpordrov 
$aipomts  iifipSs  al04pos. 

After  all,  it  is  not  easy 
whether  the  chief  interest 


naturally  enough  by  the  sigbt  of 
the  eternal  snows  which  greeted  the 
eye  whenever  the  clouds  deigned  to 
leave  the  prospect  clear.  Among 
the  most  agreeable  chapters  are 
assuredly  those  which  tell  ns  of  the 
fortnight's  expedition  froQi  Bar. 
jecling  across  the  Bhootan  border, 
by  way  of  preparation  for  the  more 
toilsome  journey  beyond  the  snow. 
line.  The  start  was  made  in  early 
morning,  under  a  biting  frost  A 
comparatively  short  descent  brought 
the  travellers  within  the  region  of 
the  tree  fern,  and  the  lazanance  of 
almost  tropical  vegetation  in  the 
splendid  valley  of  the  Rnngheet. 

This  noble  river  (asys  the  inthor)  viads 
through  a  atapeadous  gorge,  thepiedpitoEs 
mountains  on  either  side  stretchiiigiipiards 
many  thousand  feet,  densely  clothed  vith 
magnificent  primeval  forest    .    .   .  Itis 
almost  impossible  to  describe  at  ah  ade- 
quately the  exquisite  and  almost  imreBlT 
beauty  of  the  scene,  or  the  delicate  colour- 
iog  of   the    rocks    and  bonldm  ob  the 
margin  of  the  rirer,  which  isthatofpo^ 
phyry    and    alabaster,    contrasting  qsite 
etherially  with  the  metallic  green  of  the    i 
water.     We  seem  suddenly  to  hire  beea 
transported  into  Fairyland,  and  a11  is  more    ' 
like  an  extravagant  dream  than  re&Iitr.    | 
Gorgeous  butterflies  of  every  hue  aie  sail  ng 
in  the  air  or  sunning  themselres  gq  the 
banks,  where,  sitting  with  wings  erEct  ther 
look  like  Butch  galiots  at  anchor,  the  most 
numerous   among  them  being  the  Urge 
swallow-tail  species,  robed  in  black  Teiret. 
with  scarlet  spots  on  their  wings  and  loof 
antennse.     Birds  in  plumage  of  Kariel 
blue,  and  orange,  flit  among  the  hnndes 
of  the  majestic  sol ;  and  a  perfectly  mi-^ 
vellous  little  creature,  belongiqgto  a  species 
of  lepidopterouB  insect,  with  a  verailioa 
body,  and  wings  of  transparent  and  glit-    | 
tering  emerald,  hovers  abore  ns  and  uovsi   , 
us  in  multitudes,  while  the  air  is  fil<d    I 
with  a  melodious  chorus  of  htppj  crea- 
tures (p.  99). 

Further    on,     this    magnifioen' 

8ti*eain    joins    the    scarceij    l^ 

to  say     splendid  Teesta,  the  point  of  junc- 

of  the    tion    irivinfir    a    irlorioaB  view  » 


book  lies  in  the  short  records  of 
the  less  eventfal  time  spent  in 
the  neig^hbourhood  of  Darjeeling  it- 
self, or  in  the  narrative  of  the  more 
adventurous  expedition  suggested 


Uoxmt  TendongT  Through  tje 
valley  of  this  latter  river  is  to  be 
brought  the  railway,  which  wili 
deprive  of  all  its  terrors,  and  not  a 
few  of  its  discomforts,  the  jonrae; 
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from  the  plains  to  DarjeeliDg.  The 
very  thought  draws  forth  from  the 
author  an  exclamation  of  horror  at 
the  desecration,  *  which  may  heaven 
beneficent  forefend'  (p.  125).  The 
memory  of  the  annoyances  under- 
gone between  Sahibgunge  and  Kur. 
siong,  in  the  form  of  Government 
bullock-trains  and  other  instru- 
ments of  torture,  would,  probably, 
under  a  different  sky  have  largely 
modified  the  prayer— even  if  it  be 
not  true,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  that 
railways,  as  a  rule,  cause  no  more 
disfigurement  to  valley  scenery  than 
do  other  roads. 

The  march  into  the  interior  was 
a  far  more  formidable  business  than 
this  preliminary  excursion.  Ulti- 
mately the  procession  swelled  to  the 
number  of  about  ninety  persons, 
the  arrangement  being  that  e«ich 
baggage  coolie,  besides  the  load 
apportioned  to  him,  should  carry 
food  enough  for  a  week  or  two  for 
himsel£  For  the  subsequent  time 
they  were  to  be  dependent  on  the 
Soubahs  and  Eajees,  i.e.  the  agents 
and  finance  ministers,  of  the  Rajah 
whose  territories  they  were  about 
to  invade.  The  expectations  thus 
formed  were  destined  to  be  dis- 
appointed ;  and  the  fact  that  ex- 
treme misery  was  undergone,  and 
for  some  days  great  dangerincurred, 
in  an  expedition  the  range  of  which 
was  confined  within  two- thirds  of  a 
single  degree  of  latitude,  and  within 
barely  more  than  half  the  space 
enclosed  between  two  meridians  of 
longitude,  may  give  those  to  whom 
this  stupendous  region  is  unknown 
some  notion  of  the  difficulties  and 
perils  to  be  encountered  and  over- 
come. At  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  plans  for  the 
whole  party,  or,  at  the  least,  for  the 
English  travellers,  might  not  have 
been  better  laid.  The  powers  of 
carrying  exhibited  by  the  hillmen, 
and  even  by  the  hillwomen,  are 
astonishing.  The  author  speaks  of 
women  as  bearing  loads  which  would 
make  the  stoutest  English  porter  or 


labourer  stagger  and  &11 ;  and,  un- 
less there  l^  some  mistake  as  to 
the  amount,  we  should  cease  to 
accuse  M.  du  Ghaillu  of  exaggera- 
tion when  he  speaks  of  the  (Gaboon 
women  as  toiling  bravely  on 
with  five  hundredweight  on  their 
backs,  were  we  not  also  told  that 
they  carry  this  monstrous  burden, 
cleaving  their  way  with  hatchets, 
through  tropical  forest,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  miles  a  day.  This 
amazing  strength  might,  we  should 
think,  have  been  used  for  the 
transport  of  provisions  in  a  form 
which  should  have  made  them  in. 
dependent  of  faithless  satraps  and 
treacherous  guides.  It  is,  of  course, 
unfortunate  that  caste  should  throw 
an  obstacle  where  Europeans  would 
find  none,  and  that  so  heavy  a 
thing  as  rice  should  be  the  main 
article  of  food  to  the  natives  of 
these  regions;  but  a  moderate 
supply  of  potted  meats,  and  of 
other  modern  devices  for  com- 
pressing  much  nourishment  into 
a  small  compass,  would  have  at 
least  prevented  the  extreme  pres- 
sure which  cut  short  the  enter- 
prife  and  for  a  time  was  the  cause 
of  very  grave  anxiety. 

The  people  thus  engaged  to 
penetrate  among  the  mountains 
belonged  chiefly  to  the  tribes  of 
Bhootias  and  Lepchas — the  former 
a  more  vigorous  but  less  trust- 
worthy race  than  the  latter,  who 
seem  to  be  as  easily  attracted  by 
the  English  as  the  Bhootias  are 
repelled.  A  further  contrast,  and 
one  by  no  means  to  the  credit  of 
the  Bhootia,  is  presented  by  the 
dishonesty  which  distinguishes  them 
from  the  peaceable  and  truthful 
Lepchas.  In  truth,  the  portrait 
of  the  hardier  tribe,  as  drawn  by 
the  author,  is  not  inviting.  They 
have,  it  would  seem,  no  great 
liking  for  the  white-faced  men  of 
whom  their  old  traditions,  it  is 
said,  speak  as  the  future  con- 
querors of  their  country;  and 
among  their  methods  for  ridding 
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tlieniselyes  of  their  new  mastere  a 
fayoarite  device,  we  are  told,  is 
poison,  tbe  means  being  furnished 
generally  by  a  decoction  of  datura 
seeds,  given  in  quantities  not  suf- 
ficient to  produce  death  except  after 
a  long  course  of  dosing.  A  sus- 
pected case  of  such  poison  led  to 
an  enquiry  at  which  the  author 
was  present.  All  the  servants  were 
summoned. 

I  shall  not  toon  forget  (she  adds)  the 
attitude  and  ligQificant  speech  of  the  cpok, 
a  powerful  Bhootia  and  a  magnificent  fellow 
in  stature,  standing  six  and  a  half  feet 
high,  with  shoulders  broad  in  proportion, 
who,-  with  arms  folded  and  looks  caJm  and 
defiant,  addressing  the  master  of  the  house, 
said,  '  Bo  you  think,  Sahib,  if  we  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  you,  we  should  resort  to  such 
small  means  as  that  ?  Soh !  we  should  cut 
off  your  heads  at  once '  (p.  458). 

Such  threats  are  more  easily 
uttered  than  executed,  and  the 
custom  of  the  tribe  seems  to  prefer 
the  quieter  method  of  dealing  with 
their  enemies.  Yet  even  here  the 
thorns  have  their  roses;  and  the 
reader  will  feel  scarcely  less  inte- 
rested than  was  the  author  in  the 
character  of  a  young  Bhootia  girl, 
whose  personal  beauty  was  en- 
hanced by  a  singular  charm  of 
manner  and  disposition.  This  girl 
was  wooed  and  half  won  by  a 
young  man  of  the  tribe  from  whom 
the  author  seems  fully  justified  in 
recommending  the  selection  of 
domestic  servants;  but  the  course 
of  their  love  was  speedily  cut 
short  by  a  wasting  disease  which 
acts  with  wonderful  rapidity  on 
the  constitution  of  these  hill, 
people.  The  account  given  of  this 
girl  is,  indeed,  deeply  interestiDg, 
as  showing  the  materials  which  a 
really  judicious  management  must 
turn  to  excellent  account ;  and 
perhaps  we  may  be  tempted  to 
think  that,  in  spite  of  her  constant 
care  and  kindly  tenderness,  the 
author  erred  in  adopting  somewhat 
too  stem  a  tone  in  the  treatment 
of  superstitions  which  have  their 
root  in  the  best    feelings  of   the 


human  heart.  Yet  this  girl  be- 
longed  to  a  lying,  thievi^,  m 
treacherous  race,  while  her  lorn 
came  of  a  tribe  distingnished  is 
'  truthful  and  lionest  to  a  singalar 
degree,  those  wlio  have  had  tnng. 
actions  with  them  dedarisg  that 
seldom,  if  ever,  have  they  knovL 
them  commit  a  theft  or  tell  a  lie' 

(P-  53)-  .       ^ 

Attended  by  a  mingled  hand 
of  trustworthy  and  faithless  mi. 
nisters,  the  author  with  her 
husband  and  a  friend,  who  took  on 
himself  the  management  of  the 
commissariat,  set  off  on  tbe  journey 
which  brought  them  as  far  up  the 
sides  of  the  HimaJayaa  moantain- 
wall  as  English  explorers  may  hope 
to  reach  for  some  time  to  come. 
Unluckily  no  season  seems  to  be 
really  favourable  for  such  eipedi- 
tions.  In  summer  the  great  ranges 
may  be  wrapped  in  mist  and  soaked 
in  water  for  weeks  together;  in 
winter  the  cold  is  piercing,  the 
winds  fearfully  keen  and  biting, 
and  none  of  the  Mrild  fruits  are  to 
be  found  with  which  the  catires 
in  the  summer  would  eke  out  their 
scanty  stock  of  provisions.  Bat, 
on  the  whole,  the  dangers  and  in- 
conveniences of  the  latter  time  are 
less  formidable  than  those  of  dood 
and  mist,  and  November  was  chosen 
accordingly  as  the  time  for  setting 
out.  Even  here,  however,  they 
were  doomed  in  some  measure  to 
be  foiled.  The  wet  and  the  dry 
seasons  have  no  such  rigid  bound- 
aries as  those  which  popular  fancy 
is  apt  to  ascribe  to  them;  and  tbe 
travellers  found  themselves  day 
after  day  drenched  even  in  their 
tents  and  through  water-proof 
garments,  when  they  had  expected 
to  walk  under  the  bluest  of  skies 
crunching  the  ice  beneath  their 
feet.  But  discomforts  come  to  an 
end  as  well  as  pleasures;  and  even 
the  grave  annoyances  caused  by 
this  strangely  long  continuance  ot 
wet  served  rather  to  add  zest  to 
ihe  enjoyment  of  the  moments  m 
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which  toil  was  rewarded  bj  Bights 
of   splendoar   and    beauty    rarelj 
Tonchsafed  to  mortal  eyes.      The 
record  of  the  hoars  thns  spent  is 
singularly  interesting ;  nor  wonld  it 
be  possible  to  do  it  jnstioe,  or  even 
to   give  a  true  impression  of  its 
several  featnres,  without  extracts 
which  wonld  cover  far  too  mnoh 
space.    We  mnst  content  ourselves 
with  saying  that  some  of  the  most 
striking  descriptions  relate  precisely 
to  those  effects  of  mountain  scenery 
which  in  the  Himalayas  are  seen 
with  a  perfection  of  loveliness  and 
gloiy  altogether  beyond  that  of  the 
most  splendid  visions  beheld  among 
the  Alps  or  the  Andes.    The  mere 
excess  of  height  even  of  those  peaks 
which  are  not  the  loftiest  in  this 
mighty  range,  would  go  hr  towards 
accounting  for  this;   but  the  still 
more  vast  proportions  of  the  few 
summits  which  tower  above  these 
in  unapproachable  majesty  must, 
it  is  obvious,  intensify  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of    sunrise   or   sunset 
in  mountain  regions.    The  weird 
sight    of    these    lonely    monarchs 
gleaming  in  the  light  of  a  sun  risen 
on  them,  while  the  lower  hills  and 
still  more  their  vallejs  are  wrapped 
in  the  deepest  night,  or  again  the 
ghostly  flush  which  lingers  on  these 
same  summits  lon^  after  the  ashen 
grey  of    late  twilight  has  given 
place  to  utter  darkness  below,  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
have  watched  the  almost  imper- 
ceptible   changes    which    convert 
these  solitary  lamps  into  the  pin* 
nacled  bulwarks  of  a  world  of  ice. 

From  whatever  point  it  may  be 
seen,  the  view  of  the  greatest  of 
all  these  mountains  seems  to  bring 
with  it  no  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment. Even  Kinchinjunga  in  some 
of  its  aspects  appears  unduly  de- 
pressed ;  out  the  exquisite  form  of 
Mount  Everest,  combined  with  its 
prodigious  height,  ensures  to  it  an 
undisputed  majesly.  Of  her  attempt 
to  sketch  it  the  author  speaks  as 
an  act  little  short  of  sacrilege ;  but 


it  in  BO  way  detracts  from  the 
merits  and  the  value  of  her  picture 
to  be  told  that  this  wonderful 
mountain 

FosBessos  a  grace  and  gleam  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  Ait,  which  can  only  be  realised 
by  the  inner  eye  and  can  neither  be  por- 
trayed nor  described.  I  prefer  using  Uie 
Thibetan  to  the  English  name  .  .  be- 
cause the  natives,  who  regard  it  with  deep 
awe  and  reverence,  seem  to  have  had  a 
fuller  and  deeper  appredation  of  it — ^the 
purest  and  noblest  type  on  earth  of  the 
Almighty  Architect — ^when  they  named  it 
Deodunga  TMount  of  God).  I  had  all 
along  been  areading  to  see  it;  for,  as  Kinch- 
injunga had  slightly  disappointed  me  oa 
nearer  approach,  becoming  depressed  and 
partially  hidden  by  nearer  mountains,  I 
faared,  as  some  writer  has  expressed  it,  the 
extinction  of  another  of  those  lights  which 
shine  along  one's  pathway,  but  go  out  like 
a  snufF  the  moment  one  comes  within 
reach  of  the  fulfilment  of  ontfs  hopes. 
But  here  I  am,  after  long  and  patient  writ- 
ing— for  it  was  the  diiam  of  my  child- 
hood to  see  this  nearest  point  of  earth  to 
heaven— gazing  at  it  with  bodily  eyes,  yet 
never  having  conceived  anything  so  glori- 
ous, so  vast,  so  God-like.  How  unutterably 
ethereal  they  look,  *  those  silent  pinnacles 
of  aged  snow  V  There  is  a  punty  not  of 
earth  in  that  solemn  stately  pile,  and  a 
beauty  indefinable  which  only  Turner,  that 
greatest  of  all  modem  painters,  .  .  .  could 
represent.  .  .  .  As  I  sit  gaEing  on  this 
magnificent  mountain,  so  earnest  and  pathe- 
tic in  its  great  loneliness,  a  passion  of  sun- 
light bursts  over  it,  and  I  nel  more  than 
ever  how  feeble  is  Art  in  its  power  of  re- 
producing Nature,  and  I  close  my  easel 
with  a  humbled  and  broken  spirit. 

But  the  penalty  must  be  paid  bj 
those  who  inyade  the  land  of  the 
spirits  of  the  mist;  and  a  few 
minutes  will  suffice  to  blot  out  all 
this  radiant  splendour  under  a  thick 
cloud,  and  '  make  it  all  a  thing  of 
the  past  as  much  as  if  it  had  never 
been.'  Unfortunately  these  mists 
may  inflict  a  heavier  punishment. 
They  may  continue  luminous  and 
yet  be  blinding.  Marching  along  a 
piece  of  table  land,  our  travellers 
found  themselves  wrapped  in  a  veil 
through  which  the  sun  gleamed  like 
a  ball  of  fire. 

The  very  atmosphere  itself  seemed  to 
vibrate    and    be    composed   of  floating 
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bwdIa  of  BDOW— gUttaring  atoms,  through 
wbkh  the  snn  appeared  a  great  soorching 
eye,  most  painfiil  to  gan  upon.  The  eifiKt 
of  the  glare  upon  our  skht  was  greater 
now  than  I  hare  power  to  describe,  and  the 
eflfort  of  keeping  the  eyes  open  such  tor- 
tme  that  thej  were  streaming  with  enforced 
leazB.  Had  there  been  bnt  a  particle  of 
blue  sky,  we  might  hare  found  relief;  but 
this  dazzling  mist,  which  enclosed  ns,  seemed 
but  to  serre  as  a  corradiation  for  the  snn. 
We  had  all,  oT  course,  heard  of  snow- 
blindness;  but  anything  so  distressingly 
painful  to  the  sight  as  this  we  never  £ul 
ima^ned.  The  poor  coolies  who  had  not 
provided  themselves  with  spectacles,  taking 
off  part  of  their  clothing,  now  cover  their 
eyes,  and  lunge  along  almost  blindfold 
(p.  410). 

These  were  bat  the  beg^inniiigs 
of  the  troubles  which  they  were 
now  to  undergo.  Their  guide  mis- 
took the  track,  or,  as  seems  alto- 
gether more  likely,  wilfullj  misled 
and  then  deserted  them.  The 
Kajee  of  Yangting  failed  to  keep  his 
promise ;  and  messenger  after  mes- 
aenger,  sent  to  ascertain  the  reason 
for  the  delay  in  bringing  supplies, 
was  despatched  in  vain,  or,  at  the 
least,  did  not  return.  The  plan  of 
advanciog  further  was  necessarily 
ftbandoned ;  and  in  serious  distress 
the  whole  party  were  compelled  to 
retrace  their  steps,  until  they 
reached  Mount  Singaleelah,  whence 
they  turned  eastwards  to  visit  the 
Buddhist  monasteiy  of  Pemionchi. 
The  description  given  of  the  monks 
and  their  ways  is  extremely  interest- 
ing ;  nor,  unless  we  demur  to  the 
classification  of  Buddhists  among 
Pagans  (p.  532),  can  we  impugn  its 
accuracy.  The  author  was,  indeed, 
deeply  impressed  with  their  worship, 
find  she  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  chanting  of  their  service  as  a 


thing  never  to  be  forgotten  while 
memory  lasts. 

The  whole,  which  was  a  tind  of  Litaoj, 
was  sung  in  the  very  deepest  nx>DotoDe,&ad 
preserv<^  with  marvdlons  predaioD ;  the 
voices  musical  and  harmoninng  pnfectlj. 
Every  now  and  then  they  ceased  chaotiog 
for  an  instant ;  after  which,  the  chief  Laoai 
beginning  some  fresh  theme  in  a  higher  key 
which  sounded  like  a  wild  bunt  of  rhap- 
sody, they  all  took  up  the  strain,  asd  sa&k 
once  more  to  the  same  deep  nota  Al- 
though this  solemn  Litany  was  in  a  Ub- 
guage  with  which  wo  were  wholly  unfamilitf, 
it  scarcely  seemed  to  be  in  an  nnbovn 
tongue,  for  there  was  a  descriptiTeDeB  in 
the  rendering  of  the  whole  wlueh  io  a 
great  measure  enabled  us  to  Mow  [it 
meaning.  Now,  their  voices  blendiog  ia 
deep  and  solemn  utterance,  thef  leeraed  to 
be  mourning  their  sins  and  ahoitoonmiigsm 
profoundest  humiliation  and  self-abase- 
ment ;  now,  bursting  forth  in  jojoos  a- 
dence,  they  seem  at  last — ^having  viUutood 
the  temptations  to  which  they  had  b«eo 
exposed  in  successive  stages  of  exirtenoe- 
to  see  before  them  the  prospect  of  Nirraoa; 
and  they  reach  some  otner  and  higher 
development  in  which  all  is  adoring  rap- 
ture, as  they  imagine  themselves  absorbed 
into  the  very  essence  of  the  Deity  (p.  533). 

Whatever  be  the  merits  or  the 
defects  of  their  philosophj,  these 
mooks,  the  author  insists,  are  doing 
a  good  work ;  nor  is  she  in  aov 
way  loth  to  acknowledge  the  better 
qualities  of  those  who  are  benefited 
by  their  labour.  The  condading 
chapters  of  the  work  contain  manj 
another  picture  of  moantain  life 
and  manners  well  worth  studying ; 
and  we  may  very  safely  say  tliat 
no  one  who  wishes  to  form  a  dear 
idea  whether  of  the  country  traversed 
by  the  author,  or  of  its  inhabitants, 
will  be  disappointed  if  he  seeks 
this  information  in  the  pages  of 
this  delightful  volume. 

C. 
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THROUGHOUT  Germany,  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand Freiligrath  struck  a  chord  of 
synapathetic  sorrow.  Friends  and 
foes  had  for  many  years  past  been 
at  one  in  acknowledging  his  genins. 
Even  they  who  could  scarcely 
forgive  the  stem  tones  of  his 
later  Republican  muse,  were 
fascinated  by  the  splendour  of  his 
Eastern  imagery,  or  charmed  by 
such  simple  but  deep-felt  lays  as 
•The  Repose  of  Love,'  and  the 
iuimitable  '  Oh !  love  while  Love  is 
left  to  Thee.' 

Men  averse  to  his  political  prin- 
ciples readily  grant  to  him  even 
now — under  the  rule  of  an  Emperor, 
aye,  of  the  Prince  against  whom  he 
had  launched  some  of  his  most  wrath- 
ful lays — the  title  of  *  The  inspired 
Bard  of  the  Revolution.'  If  such 
is  the  testimony  of  those  who  stand 
aloof  from  the  Democratic  banner, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
nearer  associates.  By  the  nation 
at  large  he  is  cherished  both  as  a 
Poet  and  a  Patriot.  All  that  are 
worthy  of  the  German  name,  honour 
him  for  the  Tyrtaean  strains  he 
firmly  uttered  in  the  hour  of 
decision  when  the  defection  of  such 
intellectual  leaders  might  have 
dangerously  turned  the  balance. 
No  wonder  the  Progressist  party  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  Berne, 
in  their  telegram  to  his  grim- 
stricken  widow,  *  deeply  deplore 
the  loss  of  the  truest  friend,  of  the 
enthusiastic  sin^r  of  Freedlini, 
with  whose  afflicted  family  the 
whole  Fatherland  is  plunged  in 
sorrow.' 

At  a  dear  friend's  fresh  grave  it 
is  ill  writing  a  record  of  his  deeds, 
whilst  his  face  seems  yet  to  be 
among  the  living  and  striving,  and 


the  thought  can  scarcely  be  grasped 
of  his  having  gone  back  to  the 
Night  of  Ages.  Yet,  grief  must 
yield  to  the  recognition  of  merit 
and  of  great  services  nobly  rendered 
by  one  of  Nature's  nobles.  I  will 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  activity  and  the  cha- 
racter of  one  who  until  so  recently 
was  Germany's  greatest  living 
poet. 

Freiligrath  first  sang  himself 
into  the  heart  of  the  German  people 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  With 
a  master's  touch  he  then  opened,  as 
if  by  magic,  the  weird  realm  of  the 
ghastly  Desert,  the  purple  portals 
of  the  glowing  land  of  the  palm- 
grove  ;  dazzling  the  eye  with  the 
wild  grandeur  of  his  richly-tinted 
pictures.  His  first  youthful  fancy 
had  led  him  to  dream  of  the  icy, 
antarctic  North,  of  the  boundless 
prairies  and  the  mysterious  virgin 
forests  of  the  Far  West.  There  was 
something  gigantic  in  his  imagina- 
tion even  then.  A  mere  boy  of 
sixteen,  he  produced,  when  '  faint 
and  ill  and  sleepless  on  a  couch  of 
woe,'  a  very  remarkable  poem 
called  '  Iceland-Moss  Tea.'  The 
form,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is 
still  somewhat  crude,  as  may  be 
expected  from  so  young  an  aspirant. 
Yet,  a  wonderful  description  is 
given,  by  the  sulTering,  fever- 
stricken  boy,  of  that  saga-hallowed 
isle  which  has  preserved  for  us  the 
image  of  Eddie  Gods  and  heroes ; 
and  thoughts  are  thrown  out  which 
now  seem  typical  of  the  poet's  later 
share  in  the  strife  for  human 
freedom.  In  the  green  beverage 
that  is  administered  to  his  sickness, 
he  sees  a  likeness  of  the  Chalice  of 
his  future  Life.  He  feels  in  himself, 
as  in  yon  isle^  the  strife  of  Snow 
and  Fire : 
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Oh,  be  it  thus !    Oh,  let  me  feel 

The  lava^flood  in  eveiy  yein ! 

Be  mine  the  will  that  oonqaen  Pain  : 
The  heart  of  rock — the  nerves  of  Bteel ! 

Oh,  let  the  flames  that  bum  nnfed. 
Within  me  wax  nntil  they  glow. 
Volcano-like,  through  even  the  snow 

That  in  few  years  shaU  strew  my  head  I 

And  as  the  stones  that  Hecla  sees 
Flnng  np  to  Heaven  through  fiery  rain, 
Descend  like  thunderbolts  again 

Upon  the  distant  Faroese : 

So  let  the  rude  but  burning  rhymes, 
Cast  from  the  cauldron  of  my  breast. 
Again  fall  flashing  down,  and  rest 

On  human  hearts  in  &rthest  climes  I 

Freiligraih's  early  circumstances 
maj  be  gone  over  in  few  words. 
Bom  at  Detmold,  in  the  North  of 
Germany,  Jane  17,  18 10;  the  son 
of  a  public  teacher:  he  was  edu- 
cated at  the  grammar  school  of  that 
town.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a  merchant 
at  Soert — once  a  Hanseatic  city, 
but  lon^  ago  &llen  to  the  position 
of  an  insignificant  country  town. 
His  parents  did  not  possess  the 
pecuniary  means  that  would  have 
allowed  the  talented  youth  to  pre* 
pare  for  Uniyersity  studies.  Had 
not  liis  capabilities  lain  in  a  direc- 
tion independent  from  such  training, 
there  might  have  been  another 
instance  of  a  mute  and  inglorious 
Milton.  But  poets  are  bom,  not 
made ;  and  bom  poets  cannot  easily 
be  crushed. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Freili- 
grath  became  a  clerk  in  a  banking- 
house  at  Amsterdam.  There  he 
sat,  keeping  books  and  writing 
letters,  whilst  his  mind's  eye  con- 
jured up  poetical  images  from  the 
cold,  prosaic  correspondence  with 
far  distant  lands.  At  Amsterdam 
he  remained  for  about  six  years, 
dividing  his  time  between  the  ledger 
and  the  lyre.  With  great  zeal  he 
studied  there  foreign  languages,  lay- 
ing the  basis  of  his  later  extensive 
knowledge  of  English,  French,  and 
Italian  literature.  On  his  return  to 
Germany,  in  1837,  he  fotind  himself 
femous  through  a  series  of  power- 


ful descriptive  poems  the  veiy  titles 
of  which,  in  William  Howitt's 
words,  would  suggest  a  catalogue  of 
paintings.  These  strikiiig  word- 
paintings  range  over  so  vast  a 
space  that  a  later  writer,  Johannes 
Scherr,  truly  calls  him,  for  that 
sake,  a  Poetical  Oircunmayigator 
of  the  World.  After  two  yeaw 
more  of  commercial  pursuits,  tt 
Barmen,  Freiligrath  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  the  Muses. 

In  the  old  Dutch  capital,  when 
he  had  frequent  interconrse  with 
skippers  and  traders  disk  came 
from  and  went  to  foieigB  dima,  his 
fancy  had  been  mpidly  nartared 
into  tropical  Uoom.  'Amphitrite,* 
composed  in  spring,  1832,  is  bere 
to  ^e  point.  He  sees  a  ship  of 
that  name  lying  in  port;  it  ins 
arrived  from  the  East,  in  May  A 
beautiful  conceit  thereupon  arises 
in  his  mind.     He  finds  that— 

'Tis  May  the  young,  the  blooming, 
Who  calls  the  Soath  his  hiins, 

That  in  the  stately  vessel 
O  er  the  blue  wave  has  com& 

This  idea  is  worked  oat  in  a 
series  of  charming  representations. 
Not  the  least  graceful  among  them 
is  the  picture  of  the  storks  that 
float  on,  with  prophetic  fli^t,  as 
the  heralds  of  the  young  God  of 
Spring,  who  had  hitherto  been 
dreamily  reclining,  in  India's  Ban- 
yan shades,  near  the  sea-shore, 
watching  the  ship  as  it  was  abont 
to  weigh  anchor.  Without  know- 
ing what  guest  his  roomy  Tessel 
harboured,  the  captain  of  the  iw- 
phUfite  had  brought  him  over  to 
the  North.  There  the  God  stqw 
upon  our  shores  like  a  magicisD, 
suddenly  decking  the  earth  with 
verdure  and  bright  hues.  It  wovH^ 
be  difficult  to  match  the  intrinac 
beauty  of  this  thought.  Cniiam 
as  to  minor  details  is  easily  & 
armed  by  the  captivating  idea  and 
imagery  of  the  whole. 

In  some  of  these  earher  poems  we 
see  the  author  now  and  then  workup 
in  a  highly  realistio  vein,  ] 
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,figares  and  his 'scenery  -with  almost 
Flemish  fidelity.  At  other  times, 
he  goes  in  true  romantic  style  on  fi 
stroll  throngh  forest-glades,  where 
rock  and  flower,  tree  and  beast,  all 
appear  to  him  magic-bound,  and 
he  yearns  for  the  word  that  would 
break  the  spell  and  reveal  the 
mystery's  meaning.  Most  critics, 
in  their  sweeping  manner,  have 
asserted,  either  by  way  of  praise  or 
the  reverse,  that  Freilig^th  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  romantic 
spirit.  The  fairy-like  '  Revenge  of 
the  FJowers  '  might  alone  have  pre- 
vented them  from  uttering  this 
dictum.  Again,  quite  a  different 
strain,  a  melancholy  strain  of 
cosmic  pessimism,  marks  the  Sand 
Soi^  and  Sea  Songs.  The 
fickle,  ohanging  sands  of  Ocean's 
shores  ;  the  vast,  ever  -  moving 
graveyard  of  the  ancient,  cruel  sea, 
which  'neath  its  gloomy  waves  has 
since  ages  whelmed  cities  and 
men — ^these  are  themes  on  which 
the  poet*s  phantasy  enlarges  with  a 
power  ranging  from  depth  of  feeling 
to  horror  and  to  a  bizarre  ghastli- 
nesB  as  of  Hofimann's  nightmares. 

A  great  difference  of  style  and 
thought  may  be  found  in  Freili- 
grath's  earliest  productions.  Not 
only  is  there  a  first  manner  and  a 
second  manner,  but  there  are  seve- 
ral of  them  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  You  may  find  resemblances 
to  the  brush  of  Memling  and  Metsy  s. 
You  may  be  reminded  of  Tieck 
and  Uhland.  You  may  discover 
affinities  with  the  spirit  from  which 
Shelley 'fii  sadness  is  fed.  But  all 
these  apparently  incongruous  modes 
of  conception  have  the  impress  of  a 
character  peculiarly  belonging  to 
Freiligrath.  The  picturesque  was, 
no  doubt,  his  forte.  For  that  reason 
he  has  by  some  been  held  to  be  a 
merely  *  objective '  poet.  He  was 
said  to  render  grapnically  the  ar- 
tistic aspect  of  things,  but  to  lack 
the  understanding  of  their  secret 
soul,  and  to  be  deficient  in  the 
lyrical  expression  of  human  sym- 


pathies. Ideas  may,  however,  be 
given  also  in  an  objective  form. 
Not  every  one,  it  is  true,  will  so 
easily  detect  them  there,  than  if 
.they  are  uttered  with  more  indi- 
vidual self-assertion.  What  to  the 
one«  in  a  landscape  or  a  sea-piece, 
is  mere  grass,  and  trees,  and  rock^ 
and  water,  will  to  the  other  speak 
with  a  thousand  suggestive  or  tell- 
ing voices. 

This  background  of  ideas  and 
sentiments  is  often  but  slightly  and 
rapidly  indicated  in  Freiligrath's 
early  poems.  Seldom  it  is  wanting 
altogether.  Often  there  are,  in  his 
descriptions,  unexpected  gleams  and 
touches  of  reflection.  He  was  not  a 
mystic  ;  but  he  fully  felt,  with  Shel- 
ley, that  there  exist,  in  this  world, 
*  infinite  depths  of  unknown  ele- 
ments, massed  into  one  impenetrable 
mask.'  He  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  that  continual  peering  into 
oneself  which  paralyses  the  will. 
A  few  feverish  moments  excepted, 
he  was  never  given  to  the  once 
fashionable  malady  of  Weltschmerz. 
But  he  did  not  quite  escape  from 
the  effects  of  the  ecstatic  enthusiasni 
which  lays  hold  of  a  true  Skald's 
soul ;  witness  his  poem  on  the  death 
of  Grabbe.  On  another  occasion, 
he  sings : 

8ie  sehUefen  Jahre  tang  in  meiner  Brust, 
Wie  Erz  im  Schacht; — ieh  hab*  es  nicht 

gewuMt, 
Dasa  Jjiedcr  iiefmir  in  der  8eeU  ruhten, 
Weh  mir,  zu  ifffnen  ihr  verhorgen  Thor! 
Wie  kochend  Herzblui  brechen  sie  hervor, 
Unhemmbar!  ach!    und    ich  —  ich  mus9 

verbluieh  ! 

This  is  *  subjective '  enough.  As 
a  rule,  Freiligrath  keeps  the  hidden 
gate  of  grief,  which  acts  as  a  sluice 
upon  the  fiery  stream  of  sentiment, 
well  closed.  Depth  and  delicacy  of 
feeling,  though  of  a  different  kind, 
may  however  often  be  gathered 
from  slight  external  indications. 
Such  feeling — to  cite  one  of  his 
very  first  productions— exists  in 
his  ^Emigrants'  (1832),  albeit  the 
whole  is  descriptive,  and  only  a  few 
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introdaciory  words,  and  a  passing 
hint  towards  the  end,  bring  in  an 
expressed  sentiment.  It  is  on  ac* 
connfc  of  this  implied  feeling  that 
his  picture  of  German  men,  and 
of  Black  Forest  maidens  slim  and 
brown,  with  braided  tresses  neat, 
who  go  from  their  yine-olad  valleys, 
and  from  the  mountains  where  the 
Alp- herd's  horn  rings,  to  far  Mis- 
souri's silent  banks,  has  so  long 
remained  a  favourite  poem  with 
German  readers. 

n. 

In  brilliant  rendering  of  the 
colours  of  Oriental  life,  Freiligrath 
had  not  his  equal.  '  From  Hecla*s 
frozen  fields  of  ice  to  India's  forests, 
rich  with  myrrhand  spice,'  men  were 
transported  at  his  will  and  pleasare. 
These  are  the  words  justly  used 
by  his  highly-gifted  daughter  in 
a  charming  poetical  dedication, 
which  she  has  prefixed  to  the 
English  version  of  a  number  of 
his  poems.'  It  may  seem  stmnge 
in  our  present  days  when  I  say 
that  even  the  wild  flight  of  fancy  by 
which  the  poet  carried  his  listeners, 
as  on  a  Faust's  mantle,  into  distant 
zones,  had  a  liberating  effect  on  men's 
minds.  Yet  so  it  was.  In  the  op- 
pressive condition  in  which  Germany 
was  held  when  Freiligrath  first  tuned 
his  lyre,  even  the  poetical  Fata 
Morgana  of  strange,  fia,r-away  lands 
was  welcome  to  not  a  few,  almost 
like  an  elixir  of  hope — like  the  pro- 
mise of  a  region  in  which  Liberty 
of  Thought  might  spread  her  shin- 
ing wing^. 

At  least,  some  of  these  famed 
Eastern  and  African  descriptions 
may  here  be  singled  out.  For  in- 
stance: — 'Were  I  near  Mecca's 
sacred  Wall ;'  *  The  Moorish  Prince ;' 


*  The  Awakener  in    the    Desert ;' 

*  The  Sheik  of  Sinai ;'  'The  Steppe ;' 

*  The  Lion's  Ride ;' '  The  Traveller's 
Vision '  (given  in  one  of  the  trans- 
lations as  '  The  Spectre  Caravan ')  ; 

*  Under  the  Palm  Trees;'  and 
•Mirage.'  Of  these,  *The  Lion's 
Bide '  is  perhaps  most  powerful  in 
limning,  most  striking  in  boldness 
of  colour,  but  verging  on  the 
bizarre.  This  latter  trait  comes 
out  even  more  markedly  in  '  African 
Homage;'    *By  the  Congo;'    and 

*  Scipio.'  There,  the  terrible  tmth- 
fulness  of  the  scenes  sketched  ends 
with  an  effect  of  blood-curdling 
realism.  In  these,  as  in  other 
tropic  themes,  the  choice  of  foreign 
sonorous  words  as  rhymes  adds 
sedactively  to  the  local  colour.  It 
has  been  said  that  these  riiymes 
balance  themselves  on  the  rhythm 
of  his  verses  like  many-coloured 
bntterflies,  hanging  in  the  chalice 
of  fantastic  flowers  from  which 
they  draw  the  nectar.  The  too 
frequent  use  of  this  allowable  means 
of  impressing  the  ear  is,  however,  apt 
to  mar  now  and  then,  by  the  strong 
clink  and  tinkle  of  the  rhyme,  an 
otherwise  well-maintained  artistic 
harmony. 

A  deeply-moving  subject  is  *The 
Spectre  Caravan.'  It  would  scarcely 
be  possible  to  combine  more  power- 
fully the  entrancing  aspect  of  the 
Desert  with  the  horrors  of  noctur- 
nal spuke.  The  strength  and  noble 
pliancy  of  the  Grerman  lan^rnage 
come  out  grandly  in  this  stirring 
lay.  Indeed,  under  Freiligrath's 
hands  no  bound  seemed  to  be  set 
to  the  plastic  power  of  German 
speech.  A  few  verses,  well  ren- 
dered, but  still  not  giving  a  full  ides 
of  the  original,  may  here  be  qnoted 
as  a  specimen  of  style  : 


1  Poems  from  the  German  of  Ferdinand  Freiligrath.  Edited  by  his  Dangliter 
(Mrs.  Kate  Freiligrath-Kroeker).  Leipzig:  Bemlu^  Tanchnitz.  London:  Sampson 
Lov,  Sod,  and  Marston,  1869.  The  transUtioDB  are,  partly  by  the  ladj  editor;  otoen 
by  J.  C.  Mangan,  W.  Nind,  G.  E.  Shirley,  C.  T.  Brooks.  J.  R.  Chorley,  Justin 
McCarthy,  A.  Baskerville,  Mary  Howitt,  William  Howitt,  W.  R  Aytonn,  J.  Goetick. 
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Jones,  and  Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 
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Twas  at  midnight,  in  the  desert,  where  we 

rested  on  the  ground ; 
There  my  Beddaweens  were  sleeping,  and 

their  ateeda  were  stretched  around. 
In  the  distance  lay  the  moonlight  on  the 

mountains  of  the  Nile, 
And  the  camel  bones  that  screwed  the  sands 

for  many  an  arid  mile. 


And  the  stillness  was  unbroken,  sare  at 

moments  by  a  cry 
From  some  stray  belated  vulture  sailing 

blackly  down  the  sky. 
Or  the  snortings  of  a  sleeping  steed  at 

waters  fancy  seen, 
Or  the  hurried  warlike  mutterings  of  some 

dreaming  Beddaweeu. 

When,  behold!  a  sudden  sandquake — and 

atween  the  earth  and  moon 
Hose  a  mighty  host  of  shadows,  as  from  out 

some  dim  lagoon ; 
Then  our  coursers  gasped  v  ith  terror,  and  a 

thrill  shook  erery  man. 
And  the  cry  was :  *  Allah  Akbar  I — ^'tis  the 

Spectre  Caravan ! ' 

On  they  came,  their  hueloss  faces  t6waid 

Hecca  evermore ; 
On  they  came,  long  files  of  camels,  and  of 

women  whom  they  bore ; 
Guides  and  merchants,  youthful  maidens, 

bearing  pitchers  like  Bebecca ; 
And  behind  them  troops  of  horsemen,  dash* 

ing,  hurrying  on  to  Mecca ! 

More  and  more!  the  phantom-pageant  over- 
shadowed all  the  plains. 

Yea,  the  ghastly  camel  bones  arose,  and 
grew  to  camel  trains ; 

And  the  whirling  column-clouds  of  sand  to 
forms  in  dusky  garbs, 

Here,  afoot  as  Hadjee  pilgrims— there,  as 
warriors  on  their  barbs ! 

Whence  we  knew  the  night  was  come,  when 

all  whom  Death  had  sought  and  found. 
Long  ago  amid  the  sands  whereon  their 

bones  yet  bleach  around, 
Kise  by  legions  from  the  darkness  of  their 

prisons  low  and  lone. 
And  in  dim  procession  march  to  kiss  the 

Kaaba's  Holy  Stone. 

More  and  more  I  the  last  in  order  have  not 

passed  across  the  plain, 
£ie  the  first  with  slackened  bridle  fast  are 

fiying  back  again. 
From  Cape  Verde's  palmy  summits,  even  to 

Bab-el-Mandeb's  sands, 
They  have  sped  ere  yet  my  charger,  wildly 

rearing,  breaks  his  bands. 

Courage!  hold  the  plunging  horses;  each 
man  to  his  charger  s  head ! 


Tremble  not  as  timid  sheep-fiocks  tremble 

at  the  lion*s  tread! 
Fear  not,  though  yon  waving  mantles  fan 

you  as  they  hasten  on ; 
Call  on  Allah ! — and  the  pageant,  ere  you 

look,  again  is  gone. 

Patience!    till  the  morning  breezes  wave 

again  your  turban's  plume. 
Morning  air  and  rosy  dawning  are  their 

heralds  to  the  tomb. 
Once  again  to  dust  shall  daylight  doom 

these  Wand'rers  of  the  Night. 
See,  it  diiwns ! — a  joyous  welcome  neigh  our 

horses  to  the  Light ! 

I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  here  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy,^  who  himself  has  given 
excellent  versions  of  various  poems 
of  Freiligrath.  Mr.  McCarthy  ap- 
parently does  not  believe  in  the 
well-known  saying :  *  Let  me  make 
a  people's  songs,  and  I  do  not  caro 
who  makes  its  laws.'  He  attributes 
slight,  if  any,  value  to  political 
poesy.  He  thinks  Freiligrath's 
political  ballads  are  *  among  the 
only  productions  bearing  his  name 
which  Time  has  destined  for  that 
wallet  wherein  he  carries  alms 
for  oblivion.'  But  of  his  other 
poems  he  says : 

The  grand,  the  stem,  the  lonely,  even  the 
savage  and  the  awful  forms  of  nature,  find 
the  closest  and  the  dearest  place  in  his 
imagination.  .  .  .  His  Oriental  pas- 
sion is  the  mostardeut,  the  most  unfeigned, 
and  the  most  vivid  in  its  expression,  exhi- 
bited by  any  poet  or  prose  writer  I  know 
of  .  .  .  Goethe's  *  West- Elastern  Divan,' 
Thomas  Moore's  '  Lalla  Kookh,'  Biickert'a 
'  Enstom  Poems,'  and  many  others,  are  evi- 
dences of  this  skill  carried  to  a  veiy  high 
degree.  But  no  one  of  these  remarkable 
and  celebrated  productions,  however  some 
of  them  may  excel  Freiligrath's  poems  in 
other  respects,  can  compare  with  his  in  the 
reality  of  the  feeling,  in  the  verisimilitude, 
in  the  genuine  spiiit  of  the  East,  which 
belong  to  them.  .  .  .  The  beams  of 
the  East  have  wakened  more  music  in  this 
Western  singer  than  ever  they  drew 
from  the  fabled  harp  of  Memnon.  Any 
other  efifbrt  at  Eastern  description  in  poetry 
seems  cold,  pale,  and  sunless,  when  placed 
side  by  side  with  some  of  these  glowing 
verses.    ...    He   does  not  transgress 
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Lessing's  famous  lav,  which  assigns  space 
to  the  painter  and  time  to  the  poet,  as  their 
respective  domains.  In  other  word^,  he 
does  not  describe  objecta  in  themselves  and 
their  othi  details;  but  only  some  act  of 
motion  or  event  which  includes  them,  and 
of  itself  suggests  their  nature  and  appear- 
ance. .  .  .  But  all  Freiligrath's  poems 
do  not  breathe  a  tropic  air ;  and  it  must  be 
said  that  many  of  his  ballads  have  much 
of  softness  and  sweetness,  many  an  eziqui- 
site  touch  of  vague  pathos — gleams  of  deep 
sympathy  with  the  very  soul  of  nature, 
rare  in  their  visitings  to  anyone,  and  all 
unutterable  to  any  but  the  true  poet. 

The  stir  these  songs  made  at  the 
time  lyas  great  indeed.  Ghamisso 
readily  expressed  his  admiration  of 
the  *  characteristic  individnaliiy, 
the  original  power,  the  fulness  of 
the  poetic  element,'  in  Freiligrath. 
In  *  Recollections '  recently  pub- 
lished,  Dr.  Beta  testifies  to  the  high 
opinion  which  the  grey-haired  poet 
held  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
then  rising  bard.  '  Since  this  one 
has  begnn  to  chant ' — Chamisso  said, 
holding  out  to  his  visitor  a  new  vo- 
lume of  Freiligrath's  poems — 'we 
have  all  become  mere  sparrows!' 
Wolfgang  Menzel  spoke  of  the  *  lofty 
beauty '  of  the  young  poet's  songs. 
*They  lead  us,'  he  wrote,  *to  expect 
great  things  from  this  mind  full  of 
deep  feeling,  which  has  the  mastery 
over  the  realm  of  fancy  and  of  lan- 
guage. '  Arnold  Buge,  in  a  criticism 
published  in  1839 — that  is,  years  be- 
fore FreiKgratb  had  joined  the  Libe- 
ral cause — acknowledges  that  there 
is  so  much  conscious  art  in  that 
dinger,  so  great  a  profundity  of 
poetical  experience,  as  to  render  it 
unsafe  for  any  reviewer  to  approach 
him  in  the  too  common  style  of 
easy-going  criticism. 

III. 

When  those  favourable  opinions 
were  expressed,  the  popular  poet 
bad  not  ranged  himself  yet  with 
that  Liberal  Opposition  which  in 
the  days  before  1848  gradually 
drew  within  its  ranks  the  best  intel- 
lects of  the  nation.  At  Berlin  and 
Vienna  no  Parliaments  existed 
then.       But      the    echo    of    tlie 


speecbes,  sometimes  bold  and  im- 
pressive, which  rang  tbroogh  the 
Chambers  of  the  smaller  6erman 
States,  shook  public  opinion  ever 
and  anon  in  despotically  governed 
Prussia  and  Austria.  Over  a 
brutal  censorship  of  the  Press, 
the  BubUey  sprite-like  cmft  of 
writers  now  and  then  performed  a 
triumphal  dance.  In  spite  of 
terrifying  penalties,  secret  printing- 
presses  scattered  their  leaflets 
through  unseen  hands  over  town 
and  countiy.  Imprisonment  for 
political  ofiences  was  of  the  most 
cruel  kind ;  yet  entimsiaam  lor  a 
good  cause  often  baffled  the  tyrants, 
who  felt  unutterably  puzzled  by  such 
strange  self-sacrifice. 

In  not  a  few  universities,  the  old 
Burschenschaft  leaven  worked  in  a 
new  shape.  At  the  risk  of  destaroy- 
ing  all  their  prospects  in  life,  yonng 
men  banded  together  in  covert 
league  for  the  establishment  of  a 
free  Commonwealth.  Whilst  cau- 
tious professors  expounded  their 
moderate  Constitutional  theories, 
which  at  any  moment  could  bring 
them  into  sore  difficulties  with  a 
choleric  Crown  Attorney,  de- 
mocratic principles,  and  ideas 
of  philosophical  deliverance,  were 
eagerly  discussed  amongst  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  student 
youth.  •  A  learned  man,  like 
Hofimann  von  Fallersleben,  took 
a  wanderer's  staff,  and,  rambling 
from  town  to  town— always  in  trou- 
ble with  the  police,  even  treated  as 
if  he  were  a  common  vagrant — tried 
to  fire  men  into  bolder  opposition 
by  singing  himself,  minstrel-likc, 
his  j>olitical  squibs.  It  was  a 
time  when  men  of  lofty  chuacter 
did  humble  work,  for  the  good  of 
their  suffering  country,  shsumefully 
downtrodden  by  heartless  crowned 
wights. 

Georg  Herwegh,  the  young 
Swabian  poet,  had  cast  in  his  lot 
with  this  Opposition.  Before  him, 
Anastasius  Griin  (Count  Aners- 
perg)  had  appeared  as  a  political 
troubadour.       Franz     Dingelstedt 
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in  his  '  Songs  of  a  Cosmopolitan 
Watch-man,'  had  darted  his  aesthe- 
tic epigrams  against  the  powers 
that  were.  But  fVeihgrath  still  pro- 
fessed to  *■  stand  on  a  higher  heacon 
than  on  the  hattlemdnts  of  Party.' 
Strong  language,  such  as  the  iras- 
cible race  of  singers  delights  in, 
was  freely  bandied  about  between 
the  two  opposite  camps.  Yet,  an 
impartial  ol»er7er  might  have  fore- 
told under  which  flag  the  fervid 
singer  of  Oriental  lijfe  would  one  day 
range  himself.  Even  then,  there 
broke  occasionally,  through  his  de- 
lineation of  rugged  or  beauteous 
scenery,  the  image  of  struggling 
nations,  and  of  suffering  Humanity 
— as  in  lus  '  Songs  of  the  Gueux,*  or 
inhis  '  Irish  Widow,'  in  which  priest- 
craft is  indignantly  denounced. 

Freiligrath's  fancy  was  not  all 
taken  np,  in  those  days,  with  the 
fights  of  lions  atid  leopards.  Nor 
were  the  romantio  Drachenfels  and 
Rolandseck  the  only  objects  of  his 
enthusiastic  solicitude  at  home.  The 
latter  rnin,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
famed  by  the  legend  of  the  love  of 
Roland  and  Hildegnnde,  which 
gave  the  theme  for  Schiller's 
•  Ritter  Toggenburg.'  Having 
been  partly  thrown  down  in  a 
stormy  winter  night,  the  noble 
archway  of  Rolandseck,  an  orna- 
ment of  Rhenish  scenery,  was 
restored,  thanks  to  a  poetical  appeal 
by  Freiligratb.  From  the  same 
year  (1840)  date  several  love  poems 
of  his,  marking  the  different  stages  of 
a  swain's  woomg  and  success.  Some 
of  them  are  part  of  the  poet's  per- 
sonal  historj^.  He  only  sang  a  few  of 
snob;  but  it  is  an  error  to  say,  as 
has  been  done  by  some  critics,  that 
he  is  altogether  wanting  in  the 
strong  expression  of  such  human 
emotions  as  refer  to  the  joys  of  love, 
to  the  grief  of  despair,  to  the 
pain  of  parting,  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. *Wild  Flowers'  (*Mit 
Unkraut'),  in  which  a  lover  binds 
together  a  poor  nosegay  of  wild 
flowers,  typical  of  his  poverty  and 
of  his  wild  passion,  is  in  Freiligrath's 


most  original  style.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  '  Repose  in  Love  '  has,  in 
tone,  much  of  IJhland's  *  Die  Abge- 
schiedenen.' 

80  loss  mich  aitzen  ohne  Ende, 
So  lass  mich  sUzenJur  undfur  ! 
Leg*  deine  beiden  frommen  Hands 
Atff  die  srkUnte  Stims  mtr  I 
Auf  memen  Knien,  zu  deinen  Fussen, 
Da  lass  mich  ruhn  in  trunkner  Lust  ; 
Lass  mich  das  Auge  selig  schliessen 
In  deinem  Arm^  an  deiner  Bruat ! 

In  a  third  poem  of  this  kind,  the 
lover  is  compared  to  a  fowler : 

....    Herschmrrst  du  aus  dem 

Laube, 
Umfiatterst  furchtlos  meine  Huitenthur! 
Horst  nur  anf  mich,  bist  meine  fromme 

Taube, 
Bist  NachtigaU  und  treue  Lerche  mir  ! 
Entjliehst  mir  nimmer! — susser  steta  und 

heUer 
Weht  mir  dein  Flugel,  tont  mir  dein  Gesang  ! 
Die  Game  mhn : — glucksetger  FogelstelleTf 
Daa  war  dein  letster,  war  dein  bester  Fang  ! 

Those  who  have  been  intimate 
with  Freiligratb  know  that  several 
well-marked  traits  of  his  have  found 
but  scanty  expression  in  his  poems 
— or  none  at  all.  Very  shy  in 
public,  but  of  the  most  amiable  con- 
vivial disposition  among  a  restricted 
circle  of  friends,  he  has  not  given 
any  gleeman's  song  to  a  nation 
famed  for  its  Bacchic  literature. 
Full  of  humour,  when  with  a  few 
associates  ;  and  enjoying  pleasantry 
with  the  heartiest  laughter,  he  has 
not  worked  that  vein  at  all  in 
his  printed  lays.  This  is  to  be 
regretted.  I  myself  possess  one  of 
these  private  poetical  effusions  of 
his,  which  he  addressed  to  us  after 
we  had  been  together  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  It  is  replete  with  sportive 
humour  and  heartiness.  The  reason 
of  his  having  published  nothing  of 
that  kind  must  probably  be  sought 
in  the  retiring  nature  of  his  cha- 
racter. He  readily  set  aside  his  own 
personality — barring  a  few  occa- 
sions when  the  storm  and  stress 
of  passion  swept  away  the  artificial 
dam  he  had  purposely  set  up.  Per- 
haps the  same  reason  holds  good  for 
his  earlier  hesitation  as  regards 
political  partisanship. 
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Still,  there  are  signs  that  he 
vaguely  felt  even  in  younger  years 
that  to  which  afterwards  he  gave 
the  most  fearless  expression.  In 
his  introduction  to  *  Picturesque 
and  Biomantic  Westphalia,' — in 
which  Levin  Schiicking  co-operated 
with  him — ^he  sits,  a  free  judge  of 
the  Vehmgericht,  in  the  chair,  call- 
ing around  him  the  Deliverers  and 
Patriots  of  old — Armin  the  Cheru- 
skian,  Justus  Moser,  and  other 
champions  of  German  right.  From 
the  yellow  sand  of  the  Sahara  he 
goes  back  to  the  red  earth  of  his 
own  Westphalian  home. 

Die  Valmedorrt,  der  Wustewtauh  renoehi:^ 
Jn's  Hert  der  Heimath  wirft  tick  der  Poet, 
Ein  Anderer  und  doch  Derftelbe, 

Later  on  he  gives  us  '  Auch  eine 
Rhein-Sage.'      It  is  dedicated   to 
Karl    Simrock,    the  distinguished 
Germanistic  writer    and  poet,   to- 
gether with  whom  Freiligrath  then 
edited  the  *  Rhenish  Year-book  for 
Art    and    Poetry.'      The  patriotic 
spirit  begins  to  get  the  mastery,  in 
that     poem,    over      the     Oriental 
longings.     The  g^een  waves  of  the 
vine-clad  German  river  have  washed 
from  the  poet's  brain  the  accumu- 
lated sand  of  the  Desert.     With  an 
^tya,    AXXa     Xtoira,'    he     uncere- 
moniously bids  the  camels  and  the 
lions  to  go  their  way.     Seeing  with 
astonishment  that  the  fair  banks  of 
the  Rhine  are  still  haunted  by  the 
Dragon  of  Monkdom,  he  asks  for 
sword  and  buckler  to  battle  against 
the  monster.  In  self-travesty  he  ac- 
cepts the  name  of  a  *  Van  Amburgh 
of  German  Poesy ' — a  tamer  of  beasts 
that    must    be    caged    or    killed. 
Against  the    haughty  Archbishop 
of  Koln  he  boldly  runs  a-tilt.     The 
struggles  of  our  present  days  against 
theocratic     insolence    moved    his 
heart  already  more  than  thirty-five 
years  ago.     At  that  time,  also,  he 
is  known  to  have  taken  great  in- 
terest in  Niklas  Becker's  *  Sie  sollen 
ihn  nicht  haben,'— a  reply,  more 
patriotic  perhaps   than   poetic,  to 
the    French    hankering  after   the 


Rhine  frontier  under  the  Ministiy 
of  Thiers. 

*  A  ChDdren's  Tale'  (*  Em  Kinder. 
marchen')  is  another  of  his  earlier 
patriotic  allegories.    In  conoeptioD 
it  reminds  us  of  XJhland's  *  Mar- 
chen '  (*  A  Tale  of  German  Poesy'). 
Gustav  Schwab,  like  ChamisBo,  had 
helped  in  making  Freiligrath's  first 
productions  better  known ;  and  the 
tone  of  the   Swabian  school  occa- 
sionally   tinges    the    lays  of  the 
Westphalian     bard.       In    finely- 
wrought    form.,  the    'Kindermir- 
chen'  stigmatises  the  anti-oonsti- 
tutional  deeds  of  Eang  Ernst  Aogast 
of  Hanover.     The  brothers  Giimm, 
who    were    among   the  ScTen  of 
Gottingen      that     resisted    royal 
tyranny,     are     depicted     with  a 
specially  happy  allusiveness,  in  the 
hest  spirit  of  the  *  Marchen.'   We 
seem  to  hear  warbling  wood-notes 
from  a  glen ;   to  scent  the  intoii- 
eating  perfume  of  the  wild  thpe. 
Yet,      political      sentiment    runs 
through    this  sylvan  idyll  like  a 
mountain- torrent  wrathfuUy  career- 
ing over  rocks. 

Again,  the  '  Vision '  should  be 
mentioned.  It  was  written  in  1&43, 
when  Freiligrath  was  alrady 
rapidly  forming  his  views.  leaning, 
way-worn,  late  of  an  evening,  on  the 
iron  gate  of  a  churchyard  near  the 
Rhine,  the  poet  falls  into  a  mufling- 
The  low  murmuring  of  the  river ;  tlie 
rustle  in4eaf  and  gmss;  the  noc- 
turnal fragrancy  bf  flowers,  throw 
him  into  a  dream.  From  the  mist 
wreaths  of  the  Rhine,  a  phantom 
form  advances  towards  him.  Iti* 
Zinkgref,  who  had  patriotically 
stiTick  the  lyre  during  the  horroft 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  tiie 
bleeding  Qermania  lay  a  helpl«s 
victim,  Zinkgref  had  ^ed  at^^ 
Goar,  where  Freiligrath  now  dwdt. 
The  phantom  form  calls  nponhio 
to  join  the  struggle  for  fireedom:- 

Ich  sang  injenem  StrtUt: 
•  Drumgehst  U^fsrtm!'— 
DrUt  du  aueh  uufdie  SeU« 
Der  FreikeU,  ah  ein  ManM ! 
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Kriegsweisen  woUe  schmettern  ! 
Was  Tod,  was  Acht^  was  Bann  ! 
Sin^  in  den  kommenden  Wettem 
Auch  du:  *  Drum  gehet  tapfer  an!* 

There  are  some  effective  archaic 
touches  in  this  martial  lay.  Like 
Goethe  and  XJhland,  Freiligrath 
has,  with  judicious  selection,  intro- 
duced, or  re-introduced,  into  our 
written  language,  graphic  words 
drawn  from  the  strong  well  of 
dialect  speech,  or  striking  locutions 
which  had  been  lost.  Here  and 
there  the  'Vision'  has  a  ring 
similar  to  the  patriotic  appeals  of 
Hntten  or  Hans  Sachs.  The  pre- 
sentiment of  a  coming  strife  full  of 
bitterness  is  most  pathetically  ren- 
dered. All  these  poems  were  com- 
posed before  Freiligrath  formally 
went  over  to  the  People's  party. 

In  May,  1841,  he  married  Ida 
Melos.  The  daughter  of  Professor 
Melos,  at  Weimar,  she  had,  as  a 
child,  been  the  favourite  of  Goethe, 
in  the  company  of  whose  grand- 
children she  grew  up.  Through 
them,  whilst  they  were  on  a  visit  at 
IJnkel,  on  the  Bhine,  an  acquaint- 
ance was  accidentally  brought 
about,  which  was  to  ripen  into  a 
life's  &iithful  companionship.  Soon 
after  his  marriage,  Freiligrath  went 
to  Darmstadt,  occapied  with  the 
foundation  of  a  paper  specially 
devoted  to  English  literature.  Bul- 
wer,  Dickens,  and  other  notable 
authors,  promised  to  become  con- 
tributors. Owing  to  the  sudden 
withdrawal  of  the  publishers,  the 
project  fell  through.  About  this 
time,  Freiligrath  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  General  von  Kadowitz, 
who  afterwards  played  a  prominent 
part  in  State  affairs.  Badowitz 
endeavoured  to  gain  over  the  poet 
as  a  contributor  to  a  new  periodical. 
The  offer,  apparently  lucrative,  was 
refused,  in  spite  of  the  precaiious- 
ncss  of  Frciligrath's  circumstances. 
[Meanwhile  Alexander  von  Hum- 
Isoldt  had,  without  the  poet's  know- 
ledge, induced  King  Frederick 
IJVilliam  IV.  of  Prussia  to  bestow 
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upon  him  a  small  literary  penaioii* 
This  he  accepted,  and  then  resided 
at  St.  Gear,  amidst  the  charms  of 
nature;  enjoying  a  happy  family 
life  and  the  friendship  of  Hoffmann 
von  Fallersleben,  Emanuel  Geibel, 
and  Longfellow,  who  also  sojourned 
for  some  time  at  that  &voured 
spot  of  the  beautiful  river. 

IV. 

At  last  Freiligrath,  too,  had  to 
choose  the  banner  under  which  he 
was  to  fight.  Young  Germany's 
claims  could  no  longer  be  dis- 
regarded. It  was  well  that  he  took 
his  resolution  in  right  good  earnest. 
Goethe's  greatness  would  not  have 
suffered  had  he,  in  the  best  vein  of 
patriotic  Greek  poets  and  artists, 
taken  sides  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  national  independence,  instead 
of  humbly  waiting  upon  the  Gorsican 
tyrant,  and  otherwise  wrapping 
himself  up  in  an  Olympian  im- 
passibility which  the  intellectual 
leaders  of  ancient  Hellas  would 
have  spumed.  There  is,  after  all, 
true  Hellenism,  as  well  as  that 
pseudo-Hellenism  which  knows  not 
the  law  of  Solon.  Germany  would 
not,  for  so  long  a  time,  have  been 
torn  in  two  opposite  directions,  and 
thus  suffered  in  her  national  life,  as 
well  as  in  her  literature,  had  the 
lofty  teaching  of  Schiller  not  been 
counteracted,  as  it  were,  by  the 
contemplative  quietism,  or  the 
epicurean  poco-curante  manner,  of 
the  elder  great  poet. 

I  know  this  is  sometimes  said  to 
be  a  politician's  view,  by  those  who 
exaggerate  the  maxim  of  '  Art  for 
Art's  sake.'  But  is  it  true  that  the 
poet  who  renders  powerfully  those 
emotions  of  the  heart  which  will  for 
ever  be  the  subject  of  lyric  and 
dramatic  treatment,  or  who  is  a 
master  in  the  delineation  of  the 
beauties  and  the  strife  of  Nature, 
must  lose  in  greatness  by  sympathis- 
ing with  the  welfare  of  the  people 
in  whose  tongue  he  sings,  and  with 
the  progress  of  mankind  at  large  ? 
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Axe  the  Ealistraiio  Ode  and  tbe 
8ong  of  Deborah  to  be  reckoned 
as  nothing  better  than  versified 
leading  articles  P  Is  not  Tronba- 
donr  and  Minne-singer  poesy  full  of 
strictlj  political  layB  P  Goethe  said : 
'  A  political  song — a  nastj  song  ! ' 
When  Uhland  mixed  in  the  fray  of 
State  matters,  Gt>ethe  expressed  a 
fear  lest  the  politician  should  absorb 
the  poet.  But  then,  GK)ethe  had 
nnfortnnatelj  little  sympathy  with 
the  nation's  yearning  for  freedom. 
Moreover,  the  Zens  of  Weimar 
himself  by  no  means  hesitated  to 
occupy  the  post  of  a  Prince's 
Minister,  which  was  mixing  in 
politics,  after  all — only  in  a  different 
kind  of  politics  from  that  in  which 
Uhland  took  interest,  both  as  a  poet 
and  as  a  representative  of  the  people. 
Even  Gt>ethe,  however,  composed 
some  political  poems,  so  to  say — 

Sieces  of  occasion,  referring  to  High 
[ightinesses.  If  we  must  make 
our  choice  between  two  kinds,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  prefer  the  pieces 
'  of  occasion '  written  by  the  smgers 
of  l<Veedom. 

In  1844,  Freiligrath  gave  up  the 
small  pension  which  he  had  drawn 
for  two  years.  Unwilling  to  appear 
like  one  chained  to  the  car  of  a 
despotic  romanticism  —  which  in 
'reality,  and  at  heart,  he  never  was 
— ^he  now  published  his  grand 
'Gredo'C  Ein  Glaubensbekenntniss'). 
In  the  preface  he  *  openly  and  reso- 
lutely, by  word  and  deed,  confessed 
himself  a  member  of  the  Opposition.' 
With  perfect  truth  he  said  that  he 
had  not  gone  over  from  one  camp 
to  the  otiber,  but  that  he  had  simply 
progressed  and  more  fully  deve- 
lop^ himself ;  that  he  had,  in  fact, 
gone  through  the  same  schooling 
as  an  individual  through  which  the 
nation  as  a  whole  had  gone.  He 
avowed  that  he  had  now  stepped 
forth  upon  the  battlements  of  Party. 
*Por  me,'  he  concluded,  *no  life 
any  more  without  liberty !  As  long 
as  the  oppression  lasts  under  which 
I  see  my  fatherland  sighing,  my 
heart  will    bleed,  my   mind    will 


rebel ;  my  lips  and  my  arms  shall 
not  rest  in  striving  to  bring  about 
better  days,  in  accordance  with  mj 
forces !  My  &ce  is  turned  towards 
the  Future!' 

How  could  the  pen  give  an  ade- 
quate idea,  at  the  present  time,  of 
the  tumult  of  delight  with  which  this 
declaration  of  a  fevourite  poet  was 
received?  Striking  the  key-note 
with  a  powerful  rendering  of  Bobert 
Bums's  *A  Man's  a  Man  for  a' 
that,'  Freiligrath,  in  rapid  sac- 
cession,  gave  forth  lays  of  liberty 
and  patriotic  songs.  I  may  men- 
tion here :  *  Freedom  and  Bight ; ' 
*  Jacta  est  Alea ; '  and  '  Flowers 
crowd  on  Flowers  the  Undying 
Human  Tree,'  a  patriotic  prophecy 
in  the  sweetest  allegoriod  style. 
Again,  there  are:  'When?'  and 
'  £1  the  Madhouse,'  both  branding 
the  soul-murdering  censorship  A 
the  Press;  'England  to  Germany' 
(after  Thomas  Campbell)  ;  *  From 
the  Harz,'  a  forest  tragedy,  ansing 
out  of  the  blood-wntten  game- 
laws  of  the  days  before  our  Revo- 
lution; and  'Hamlet.'  In  'Twro 
Flags,'  Freiligrath's  German  patriot- 
ism, his  sympathy  with  French 
Liberal  aspirations,  as  well  as  bis 
watchful  mistrust  of  a  coming  Gallic 
aggression  that  must  be  sternly  met, 
are  remarkably  indicated. 

He  further  gave  'Dreams  of 
a  German  Fleet'  (dating  from 
1843);  'Two  Sonnets,'  asking  not 
for  a  so-called  good  Prince,  but  for  a 
harsh  tyrant  ihat  would  rouse  men 
to  resistance,  so  that  they  might 
wring  from  him  a  Magna  Chaitaof 
Freedom ;  '  To  Hoffmann  Ton  Eal- 
lersleben,'  a  stirring  record  of  the 
famous  interview  in  which  Freili- 
grath's Liberal  opinions  were  more 
fully  confirmed ;  and  various  similar 
poems,  which  greatly  oontribnted 
to  fan  tiie  flames  of  the  national 
movement.  The  black-red-gold 
banner,  then  reckoned  yet  a  aymhol 
of  high  treason  by  tyrannic  dynas- 
ties, is  boldly  raised  in  these  songs. 
German  princes  are  taunted  with 
carrying  the  train  of  the  Imperal 
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robes  of  the  Galmnck  Czar,  the 
murderer  of  Poland.  *  The  Tartar 
voltnre  tore  the  Rose  of  Poland/ 
was  an  expression  of  his,  which 
rojal  Prussian  censorship  forbade. 
In  his  '  Hamlet '  he  sang : 

Beutschland  is  Hamlfttl    Solemn,  slow, 

Within  its  gates  -walks  every  night 
Pale,  buried  freedom  to  and  fro, 

And  fills  the  watchers  with  af&ight. 
There  stands  the  lofty  shape,  white-dad, 

And  bids  the  shrinker  in  his  fear— 
*  Be  mine  avenger !  draw  thy  blade  I 

They've  ponrSd  poison  in  mine  ear ! ' 

These  and  other  courageous  utter- 
ances— ^for  instance :  •  "Xe  know  the 
custom  of  the  Scots,'  in  which  he  held 
up  the  fiery  crops  of  rebellion  against 
tyranny-— soon  led  to  his  persecu- 
tion. He  fled  for  safety  lest  his 
should  be  the  &te  of  the  many 
martyrs  that  had  rotted  in  a 
dungeon.  First  taking  up  his 
abode  in  Belgium,  then  in  Switzer- 
land, and  lastly  in  this  country, 
he  had  to  mount  the  hard  stairs  of 
exile,  and  to  eat  the  bitter  bread 
of  proscription.  But  the  'free 
oak  of  his  soul'  did  not  bend.  He 
was  now  no  longer  under  a  censor- 
ship which  had  suppressed  even  the 
publication  of  Bums's  '  A  Man's  a 
Man  for  a'  that ;'  and  housed  his  full 
liberty  for  bold  democratic  appeals. 

Now  he  praised  that  'Freedom 
of  the  Press '  which,  when  threat- 
ened b^  Boyal  despotism,  refounds 
types  mto  bullets,  as  during  the 
French  Bevolution  of  July.  Songs 
in  the  strain  of  the  '  Marseillaise  '— 
songs  in  honour  of  Labour — ^prole- 
tarian songs,  foreshadowing  ^reat 
struggles  to  come — ^grim  dirges 
in  remembrance  of  men  mas- 
sacred at  Leipzig,  in  1845,  ^^ 
the  order  of  a  despotic  lung, 
issued  from  his  lyre.  These  were 
spread  all  over  Germany  in  single 
sheets.  I  well  remember  the  deep 
impression  they  made  in  the  secret 
associations  and  confidential  meet- 
ings held  at  that  time  among  free- 
minded  citizens,  and  especially 
among  the  working  class  and  tfaie 
student  youth  in  the  South. 


Republican  allusions  are  already 
contained  in  his  '  Brutus,'  written 
for  the  Dusseldorf  Carnival  in  1845. 
There  he  recommended  the  example 
of  the  avenger  of  Luoretia.  A 
thrilling  prophecy  of  the  coming 
political  earthquake  is  to  be  found 
m  his  *  Wie  man's  macht.' 

Und  wie  ein  Sturm  zwr  HdupUtadt  aehfs! 

Afuchtotilt  ihr  Zug,  lawinenglHchf 
Umsturzt  der  Thran;  die  Krone  fattt;  in 

seinen  Angeln  ackei  dat  Seich  f 
Au8  Brand  und  BUU  erhebt  das  Volk  aUghaft 

sein  lang  sertreien  Hai^t: — 
Wehen  hat  jegliehe  GebwrtI — So  mrd  es 

kommen,  eh*  ihrglaubtf 

With  a  heart  fuU  of  delicacy ;  one 
of  the  most  loving  husbands  and 
fathers ;  the  very  image  of  tenderness 
in  his  family  circle,  he  poetically 
preached  the  gospel  of  deliverance  by 
the  sword  to  a  nation  lying  in  the 
meshes  of  its  tyrants,  big  and  petty. 
Even  in  Switzerland,  then  much 
hemmed  in  by  the  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  monarchies,  the  right  of 
asylum  was  no  longer  vouchsafed 
to  him  when  he  thus  fearlessly  un- 
bosomed himself.  So,  in  1846,  ho 
had  to  seek  for  real  personal  freedom 
on  the  English  shores.  But  that 
freedom  brought  with  it,  for  him, 
the  harsh  necessity  of  going  back, 
for  the  sake  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
to  a  daily  occupation  not  worthy  of 
his  genius. 

The  Bevolution  came.  Enthusi- 
astically did  he  aodaim  the  French 
BepubHc,  as  well  as  the  previous 
Swiss  and  Italian  movements.  All 
nations  he  urged  to  a  league  of 
universal  brotherhood.  In  the 
stormy  days  from  1848-49  he  was 
the  chosen  singer  of  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  Epic  of  Germany.  His 
*  Berlin,'  'A  Song  of  Death,' 
'  Trotz  Alledem,'  <  The  Dead  to  the 
living,'  *  Vienna,'  *  Robert  Blum,' 
will  live  in  our  literature  as  the 
grandest  outpourings  of  the  poetry 
of  freedom.  This  is  noo  an  opinion 
his  friends  alone  hold.  It  is  a  view 
distinctly  uttered  but  a  &iw  weeks 
ago,  aftor  his  death,  by  the  German 
of  all  party-shades.     Long 
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before,  Robert  Pmtz — ^in  *  German 
literature  of  our  DayB'(i8S9) — bad 
said  tbat  wbatever  difference  tbere 
migbt  be  in  political  views,  *  in  a 
poetical  sense  bis  "Tbe  Dead  to 
tbe  Living  "  was  a  master-piece  of 
wbicb  tbe  literature  of  all  times 
scarcely  fnmisbes  a  counterpart/ 
Tbis  opinion  is  tbe  more  valuable 
because  Prutz,  not  sbaring  tbe 
decided  Bepublican  principles  of 
Freiligratb,  speaks,  in  anotber 
passage,  of  '  artistic  and  eestbetic 
errors*  connected  witb  tbe  expres- 
sion of  extreme  political  ideas. 
Yet,  be  adds  tbat  any  reader  wbo 
is  trutbful  towards  bunself  will  be 
unable  to  escarpe  from  tbe  over- 
powering, almost  daimon-like,  in- 
fluence of  tbese  entbusiastio  and 
beroic  lays. 

Tbe  wbole  cycle  of  a  people's 
rising,  victory,  and  resubjection 
under  tbe  armed  beel  of  tyranny, 
is  sung  by  Freiligratb  in  organ- 
peals  tbat  must  affect  tbe  most 
sluggisb  beart.  Tbe  storms  of  poli- 
ticiJ  passion  are  tuned  by  bim  to 
migbty  accords,  swelling  now,  in 
measured  motion,  to  a  noble  bymn 
of  love  of  freedom ;  tben  breaking 
Ibrtb  once  more  into  terrible  strains, 
in  wbicb  contemptuous  irony  is 
blended  witb  a  deatb-defying  wratb. 
Tbere  is  a  monumental  grandeur 
about  tbese  epic  bymns.  Tbeywill 
remain  great  literary  memorials  of 
a  nation's  struggle  for  political 
emancipation. 


V. 


In  tbe  early  days  of  reaction — ^in 
August,  1848 — a  Crown  prosecu- 
tion was  instituted  against  Freili- 
gratb for  tbe  poem  so  bigblj  praised 
by  Robert  Prutz.  From  tbeir 
clammy,  ensan^ined  graves,  tbe 
poet  bad  made  tbose  wbo  bad  fallen 
on  tbe  barricades  at /Berlin  pathe- 
tically appeal  to  tbe  Living  to  stand 
by  tbe  tbreatened  conquers  of  free- 
dom. A  sbort  quotation  will  suffice 
to  suggest  an  idea  of  tbe  anger  tbis 
poem  created  at  Court : 


Die  Kvgd  vdUen  i%  der  Bnut,  die  Stinu 

hreit  ffespalien, 
80  habt  ikr  uns  aufbUifgem,  BrtU  ioek  is 

die  Luft  geJudtm  ! 
Hoch  in  die  Lufl  mii  wSdem  Sckrei,  dast 

untre  Schmerzgeberde 
Dem,  der  s%  todUn  %m  brfaJkl,  em  ^mck 

auf  ewiff  werde  / 
Base  er  He  eehe  Tag  und  Nacht,  im  WaAea 

und  im  Draume — 
Im  Oejfnen  aeinee  BibdhueJa  wie  mm  dch*- 

pagnerKkaumel 
Daae  me  ein  Brandmal  sie  tiek  tiefw  srist 

Seele  brenne : 
Dass  mrgendwo  und  nimmertnekr  er  ror  ikr 

fiiehen  korme* 
Doss  jedermuUverzogne  Jlfmiid^  dasM  jtde 

rothe  Wunde 
Ihn  sckreeke  nock.  On  Sitgete  saei  m  seia^r 

leteten  Stunde .' 
DoM    iedee    Schluchzen  um  tau  her  dem 

Sterbenden  noch  sek<dle, 
Dasejede  todte  Faust  eich  noek  naek :  eiuesi 

HauptebaUe — 
Mog^  er  das  Saupt  mm  m/  eui  Belt,  mis 

andre  Leuie  pjlegen, 
Mo^  er  es  auf  ein  BltUgeruet  eum  letstm 

Aikmen  legen  ! 

Tbe  effect  of  tbis  poem  bad 
been  immense.  Arrested  for  it 
towards  tbe  end  of  August  184S, 
Freiligratb  was  put  on  bia  trial 
in  October,  before  a  jury  at  Dus- 
seldorf.  Sympatby  witb  bim  and 
bis  cause  led  to  a  striking  popu- 
lar demonstration.  On  bis  way 
from  prison  to  tbe  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, women  strewed  flowers  before 
bim,  A  verdict  of  '  Not  Gtulty  ' 
was  brougbt  in  amidst  univer^ 
entbusiasm. 

Persecution  did  not  abate  bis 
courage.  Witness  bis  later  poems 
in  bonour  of  tbe  October  rising  at 
Vienna,  and  of  tbe  murdered  patriot, 
Robert  |Blum.  Tbe  former  begins 
witb  tbe  stirring  words : 

Wenn  wir  noch  hnieen  konnten,  Ufir  lag^u 

aufdenKnien; 
Wenn  vnr  noeh  heten  kdnnte»t  toir  hetdeu 

JurWien/ 
Dock  lange  sohon  verlemien  wir  Kmitfall 

und  Gebet — 
Der  Mann  ist  uns  der  bestSt  der  grad  tisd 

aufrecht  steht ! 
Die  Hand  ist  uns  die  lieieU,  die  Sdimrt 

und  Lanee  eokwingt ! 
Der   Mund   ist   uns   der  frontmste,  der 

Schlachtgesdnge  singt ! 

But  tbe  popular  movement  was 
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doomed  to  defeat.  First  in  Anstria 
and  Prussia.  Then  in  Saxony. 
Then,  in  snmmer  1849,  on  the  blood- 
soaked  fields  of  Baden,  where,  after 
a  series  of  battles  in  the  open  field, 
in  which  nearly  a  hnndred  thousand 
men  were  engaged,  a  cruel  revenge 
^ras  taken  against  the  prisoners  of 
'war  by  the  victorious  Royalist  army. 
A  great  many  popular  leaders  wore 
shot  by  court-martial  decree ;  tens 
of  thousands  cast  into  dungeons; 
foreign  countries  filled  with  exiles, 
from  the  small  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden  alone,  in  larger  numbers 
than  ever  had  been  driven  forth 
from  Poland  or  France  ! 

These  were  stormy  and  troublous 
times.  After  a  poetical  *  Farewell 
of  the  Neue  Bheimsche  Zeitung ' 
(May  1849),  with  which  he  had  been 
connected  for  a  short  time  at  Koln, 
Freiligrath  led,  during  the  next  two 
years,  a  life  of  vexation,  residing, 
in  succession,  at  different  places, 
and  never  sure  of  being  tolerated 
anywhere.  In  order  to  avoid  a 
new  persecution,  he  had  again  to 
take  the  road  into  exile.  Not  as 
a  weaty,  spirit-broken  wanderer 
did  he,  however,  go  forth,  but 
as  one  who  would  not  lose  cou- 
rage  in  spite  of  deep  woe.  He 
at  one  time  intended  to  emigrate 
to  America.     Hence  his  touching 

*  Christmas  Song  to  my  Children.' 
He  finally  went  for  England,  now 
and  then  still  uttering  a  deeply- 
moving  Democratic   lay,   such  as 

*  The  Revolution,'  in  which  a  de- 
fiant, Nibelungen-like  battle-spirit  is 
blended  with  some  of  the  firmest 
accents  of  ancient  Hebrew  poetry. 

It  was  in  England,  in  1851,  that 
I  first  made  the  acquaintance, 
which  was  destined  to  become  a 
friendship  extending,  until  his 
death,  over  nearly  twenty  -  five 
years.  When  I  think  of  the  many 
happy  hours  I  and  mine  have  spent 
with  him  and  his  f&milj,  either  in 
onr  houses  in  London,  or  near  the 
sea  which  he  has  so  rapturously 
sung ;  when  I  glance  at  the  frequent 
—in  former  years^  for  weeks,  often 


almost  daily — ^intimate  correspond* 
ence  we  had  on  matters  great  and 
small,  in  which  all  his  peculiarities 
of  character  come  out  with  life-like 
fidelity,  I  feel  an  emotion  to  which 
I  must  not  give  expression  here. 
As  a  private  correspondent,  even  as 
in  hifl  business  capacity,  that  im- 
aginative poet  was  punctuality  itself. 
In  his  clear,  flowing,  caligraphic 
hand-writing,  not  a  dot  was  ever 
wanting.  Among  these  records  of 
past  days  there  are  not  a  few  of  a 
playful  kind.  He  bore  up  well 
aofainst  the  irony  of  Fate,  which 
again  chained  a  Bard  of  Freedom 
to  a  clerk's  desk  in  a  London  mer- 
chant's house,  and  then  fettered  his 
flight  by  compelling  him  to  act  as 
a  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Switzer- 
land. *  Pegasus  yoked'  truly  ap- 
plied to  him.  Yet  sometimes, 
though  at  long  intervals,  he  sud- 
denly freed  the  captive  steed,  tak- 
ing once  more  a  ride,  on  its  wonder- 
wings,  into  the  old  romantic  region. 
The  Httle  leisure  left  to  him  in 
London  he  employed  in  continuing 
to  render  English  poets  into  (Ger- 
man. He  had  done  the  same  for- 
merly for  the  Odes,  the  Ballads, 
and  the  *  Twilight  Songs '  of  Victor 
Hugo,  with  whose  manner  he  had 
some  affinity;  as  well  as  for  various 
poems  of  Lamartine,  Jean  Reboul, 
Auguste  Barbier,  Pierre  Dupont, 
Alfred  de  Musset,  and  Alessandro 
Manzoni.  His  version  of  Shake- 
spere's  *  Venus  and  Adonis,'  which 
was  published  already  in  1850,  is  an 
unmatched  masterwork  of  repoetisa- 
tion.  Some  of  the  English  son- 
nettists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuiy  he  also  poetically 
rewrought  in  German.  Of  modem 
bards,  he  translated  many  poems  of 
Bums,  William  Cooper,  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Southey,  Charles 
Lamb,  Keats,  John  Wilson,  Tho- 
mas Campbell,  Walter  Scott,  Allan 
Cunningham,  Moore,  Hood,  Ebe- 
nezer  Elliott,  Felicia  Hemans, 
L.  E.  L.,  Mary  Howitt^  Milnes,  Barry 
Cornwall,  Macaulay,  and  Tennyson. 
Longfellow's  *  Hiawatha^'  being  in 
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a  taste  and  tone  which  had  a  special 
attraction  for  Freiligrath,  has  been 
rendered  bj  him  in  a  splendid  Yer« 
aion.  Of  late,  he  also  gave  in 
Oerman  a  few  of  Bret  Harte's  and 
Walt  Whitman's  productions.  Va- 
rious Scotch  and  Irish  popular 
ballads  have  been  translated  by  him 
in  strains  as  noble  asthej  are  faith- 
ful. It  is  to  be  observed  that  in 
the  choice  he  made  for  his  trans- 
lations, he  not  only  selected  pathetic 
subjects,  but  now  and  then  also  a 
song  filled  with  a  tone  of  winsome 
archness.  One  of  his  own  earliest, 
unpublished  poems  is  said  to  have 
explained  the  sloping  tower  of  Soest, 
where  he  then  lived  as  a  merchant's 
apprentice,  from  a  desire  of  that 
tower  to  show  due  courtesy  to  the 
belles  promenading  on  the  town- 
walls. 

Several  of  his  translations  from 
the  English  are  sung  all  over  Ger- 
many. This  is  especially  the  case 
with  Bums's  i*  Oh,  wert  thou  in  the 
cauld  blast'  (*0  sah'  ich  auf  der 
Haide  dort  im  Sturme  dich ').  The 
veiy  power  and  musical  flow  with 
which  he  repoetised  a  great  many 
soDgs  referring  to  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  human  heart,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  some  others,  he  volun- 
tarily kept  his  own  lyre  mute  on  a 
subject  he  would  have  been  very 
able  to  treat  upon.  So  great  a 
master  in  poetical  translation  our 
country  never  has  had;  not  even 
Biickert  excepted.  This  paramount 
ability  of  his  truly  makes  him  a  link 
between  English  and  German  lite- 
rature. 

On  English  soil  he  scarcely  ever 
appeared  in  public.  Neither  had  he, 
even  in  the  dightest  degree,  the  gift 
of  public  speech ;  nor  was  the  agi- 
tation and  turmoil  of  debates  con- 
genial to  his  habits.  On  the  rare 
occasions  on  which  he  could  not 
avoid  saying  a  few  words  in  public, 
he  uttered  tnem  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty.  Tall,  broad-chested,  with  a 
massive  head  surrounded  by  waving 
brown  locks;  of  firm  and  steady 


glance,  this  fearless  singer  seemed 
almost  helpless  from  excessive  mo. 
desty  before  any  larger  meeting  of 
men.  With  all  the  resoluiion  he 
showed  when  a  great  principle  was 
at  stake,  he  yearned  for  that '  placid 
peace  in  Liberty'  which  is  the 
pith  of  Algernon  Sidney's  belhoose 
device. 

At  the  death  of  Johanna  Kinkel 
(1858)  he  raised  a  lyric  monument 
to  her  heroic  spirit,  inscribing  it 
with  the  names  of  Milton  azid 
Cromwell,  of  Algernon  Sidney  and 
Lady  Bussell.  For  the  great 
Schiller  Commemoration  (1859) 
which  the  Germans  of  London 
held  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  he 
wrote,  at  their  desire,  a  noble  fes- 
tive cantata.  When  the  emancipa^ 
tion  of  Schleswig-Holstein  from 
the  Danish  yoke  was  wrought,  he 
was  with  us  in  the  London  Com- 
mittee, helping  to  urge  the  full  de- 
liverance of  ahwdred  German  people. 
At  the  entry  of  Garibaldi,  he  joined 
the  German  deputation,  in  whose 
name  the  writer  of  this  essay  had 
to  testify,  to  the  Deliverer  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  the  national  sympathy 
for  the  Italian  cause.  When  the 
movement  for  German  Freedom  and 
Union  was  resumed,  about  twelve 
years  ago,  he  publicly  took  side 
with  those  who  raised  anew  the 
Democratic  banner.  His  name  is 
on  the  title-page  of  the  Deutsche 
Eidgenosse  we  then  edited;  sur- 
rounded by  those  of  a  number  of 
men  eminent  in  politics,  science, 
philosophy,  and  literature — ^like  Dr. 
Louis  Biichner,  Georg  Fein,  Ludwig 
Feuerbach,  M.  Gritzner,  General 
Hang,  Friedrich  Hecker,  Theodor 
Mogling,  K.  Nanwerck,  Theodor 
Olshausen,  Emil  Bittershaua,  Gene- 
ral Sigel,  F.  W.  SchloflTel,  Gnstav 
Stmve,  J.  D.  H.  Temme,  N.  Titos, 
and  others. 

The  war  of  1866  whioh  rent  Ger- 
many in  twain,  found  him  opposed 
to  Prussian  Royalty.  Two  stining 
poems  of  his, '  Westphalian  Summer 
Song,'  and  a  *  Song  for  Prussia,'  ex- 
press in  the  strongest  maimer  his 
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indignation  at  wbat  he,  top,   re- 
garded as  a  fratricidal  war : 

WacK  avf^  o  Volk,  urn  zu  vemiehten. 
Was  gams  dich  eu  verderben  droht  I — 
Du  nasi  das  Sehwertf    Gebrauch*8  sum 

Riehien! 
Ein  Ricktschwert  thut  uns  heuie  Noth! 
Du  hast  die  Buchse  1    An  die  Backs 
Den  Kolhsn  denn — und  gut  gezidt ! 
Ein  End^  maeIC  mit  dem  JunkerpackSf 
Da»frech  mit  deinem  GlUck  gespielt  / 
Imss  nimmer  dich  zur  Wahlstatt  schU\fcn 
Im  schnbden  Disnst  der  Tyrannei! 
Aups  Pflasier  wirfder  Krone  Reifen, 
Und  brich  das  Szepter  keck  entztceif 

And  again : 

Die  Einheit — nichi  die  Dreiheit : 
Die  Einheit  durch  die  Freiheit; 
Die  Einheit  durch  die  WiUkOr  nicht. 

Some  time  affcerwards,  when  the 
shades  of  age  began  to  fall  npon 
his  brow,  he  was  called  back  to 
Germany  by  a  National  Testimo- 
nial, destined  to  enable  him  to  de- 
vote himself  in  leisure  to  literaiy 
pursuits.  Only  a  yery  few  in- 
stances of  such  nationcJ  testimo- 
nials have  as  yet  occurred  in  Ger- 
many. '  In  his  case  the  appeal  was 
readily  responded  to — another  proof 
of  the  hold  he  had  on  the  national 
mind,  irrespective  of  party.  A 
poetical  appeal  by  Emil  Bittershaus 
urged  the  nation,  at  that  time,  to 
make  due  provision  whilst  strength 
was  still  left  in  him.  It  was  in 
summer,  1869,  ^^^^  Freiligrath 
stepped  once  more,  after  long  years 
of  exile,  on  his  native  'red  earth.' 
The  feelings  that  arose  in  him  are 
described  in  the  'Thanks  to  his 
Fatherland,'  which  he  read  at  a 
banquet  at  Bielefeld,  and  which 
beg^s  thus : 

Das  sind  die  alien  Bergs  wieder. 
Das  ist  das  alts  Buchengrun  ; 
Das  ist,  von  Fels  und  Halde  nieder, 
Das  altSf  lusfge  QueUenspruhn, 
Das  sind  sie  rauschend  cole  beide, 
Der  alte  Wald,  die  alte  Haide; 
leh  seh*  auf  WiesSy  seh*  auf  Weide 
Die  aUen  treuen  Blumen  Uuhn, 

On  the  way  to  his  birthplace, 
Detmold,  all  the  villages  through 
which  he  came  were  festively 
adorned ;  the  streets  strewed  with 


flowers.  As  his  place  of  final 
sojourn  he  selected  Stuttgart,  in 
the  South,  where  the  popular  party 
still  possessed  a  Democratic  or- 
ganisation.  At  the  same  time  his 
strong  national  sentiments,  free 
from  all  particularism,  ever  made 
him  put  the  cause  of  national  in- 
dependence and  cohesion  before 
every  party  consideration — true  to 
the  maxim  contained  in  his  '  Two 
Flags'  (1844)  •• 
Das  Hoehste  bleiben  Land  und  Heerdl 

On  the  romantic  banks  of  the 
Neckar,  in  Swabia,  the  French  war- 
cry  awoke  his  muse.  He  answer- 
ed with  the  trumpet-blast  of  his 
'Hurrah!  Germania': 

Hurrah  !  du  stclztis,  schones  Weib  ! 

Hurrah,  Germania/ 

Wie  kiikhn,  mit  vorgeheugtem  Leib, 

Am  Rheine  stehst  dudat 

Im  voUeti  Brand  der  Juli-Glut, 

Wie  ziehst  du  frisch  dein  Schwert  t 

Wie  trittst  du  zomig /rohgemuth 

Zum  Schutz  vor  deinen  Heerdl 

This  war-hymn  was  followed  by 
a  poem:  •  To  Wolfgang  in  the  Field,' 
containing  the  father's  benediction 
to  his  son  who  had  offered  himself 
as  a  volunteer,  and,  when  not  ac- 
cepted because  bom  abroad,  had 
jomed  a  corps  for  the  relief  of  the 
wounded  through  the  terrible  days 
of  Sedan  and  Metz,  and  until  the 
siege  of  Paris.  A  most  popular  war- 
song  of  Freiligrath  is  *  The  Bugler 
of  Gravelotte.'  Down  to  the  kst, 
he  stood  to  the  national  cause. 
Having  for  a  short  while  returned 
with  his  wife  to  England,  he,  in 
February  1871,  signed  with  Dr. 
Eduard  Bronner  and  myself  the 
'Appeal  to  the  French  People  and  to 
its  National  Assembly,'  wmch  I  had 
drawn  up,  and  which  was  propagated 
in  Fi*ance  in  many  thousands  of 
copies.  At  Forest  Hill,  where  we 
had  gone  to  see  the  old  friends,  I  read 
to  hun  the  draft  of  the  French  text ; 
and  even  as,  in  a  great  revolutionary 
crisis,  he  had  cast  away  the  scabbard 
and  pronounced  himself  in  riffht 
good  earnest,  so  he  also,  in  diis 
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rt  national  crisis,  at  once  gave 
hearty  assent  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay. 

The  death  of  one  of  his  sons, 
Otto,  who  served  as  a  one  year's 
Tolunteer  in  a  Grenadier  regiment 
at  Stuttgart,  threw  a  deep  gloom 
over  the  family  circle.  During 
another  visit  which  Freiligrath  made 
here — ^wherehis  two  daughters,l)oth 
married  to  Cbrman  merchants,  as 
well  as  his  youngest  son,  Percy, 
live — I  found  him  deeply  affected 
and  somewhat  changed.  His  glad- 
some cheerfulness  had  vanished. 
The  heart-rending  grief  that  had 
come  over  him,  and  from  which  he 
seems  never  to  have  recovered,  is 
expressed  in  a  long  poom  of  inde- 
scribable sadness.  Of  late,  he 
lived  at  Oannstatt,  close  b^  Stutt- 
gart; recently  occupied  with  the 
editorship  of  an  English  magazine, 
published  in  Germany. 

One  of  his  last  productions 
(*  Lang,  lang  ist's  her')  refers  to  the 
unveiling  of  the  Armin  or  Hermann 
statue  in  the  Teutoburg  Forest,  near 
which  he  himself  was  born.  In 
his  earlier  poems  there  are  frequent 
allusions  to  the  Gheruskian  chieftain 
who  overthrew  the  Boman  yoke. 
Averse  to  all  provincialism  in  poli- 
tical matters,  Freiligrath  had  a 
natural  love  for  the  scenery  and  the 
great  historical  associations  of  his 
Westphalian  home.  In  '  The  Emi- 
grant Poet '  he  once  said : 

Jch    lag   keut  NaM   in    siissen    stillen 

TySumm 
Von  meiner  SHmath  und  wm  meinen  Liebm. 
Ich  wandelU  bet  meiner  Kindheit  Bdumen, 
Wo   ich   loohl   wiinechte,   dots   sie   mich 

beffrUbetk 

This  has  been  recently  read  as  a 


wish,  uttered  well-nigh  forty  years 
ago,  of  having  his  last  resting  place 
near  Detmold.  Without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  family,  a  project  waa 
therefore  started  of  solemidy  trans- 
ferring his  remains  to  the  Groten- 
burg,  near  the  Armin  monument ; 
bat  the  assent  of  his  widow  has  not 
been  obtained  to  this  proposal 

He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  tme  son 
of  his  fatherland.  At  Gannstatt, 
where  before  the  vine-dad  windows 
of  his  large  library  the  purling  sonnd 
of  the  waves  of  the  Neckar  is  heard, 
he  suddenlv  breathed  his  last,  like 
Goethe,  in  nis  chair ;  in  accordance 
with  a  prediction  he  had  often  play- 
fully uttered.  By  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  his  life  ended  on  March 
i8,  the  anniversary  of  that  Revo- 
lution at  Berlin  which  he  had  sung 
in  such  mighty  strains.  From  all 
parts  of  (Germany,  garlands  were 
sent  to  adorn  his  bier.  Even  from 
distant  countries  there  came 
messages  of  reverent  condolence  to 
his  widow. 

Gottfried  Kinkel,  Emil  Bitters- 
haus,  Ernst  Scherenberg,  Albert 
Traeger,  and  others,  paid  their  lyric 
tribute  to  his  memoiy.  In  Kinkel's 
beautiful  dirge  it  is  tmly  said  that 
'the  laurel  wreath  and  the  civic 
crown'  are  secured  to  Freiligratb. 
His  triple  qualify  as  one  of  the  poeti- 
cal glories  of  Germany,  irrespective 
of  party;  as  the  bard  of  ihe  People's 
cause,  whose  songs  heralded  in  the 
movement  of  184^  and  accompanied 
its  tragic  straggles;  and  as  the 
patriotic  singer  of  his  oonntry's 
right  in  times  of  national  danger, 
secures  to  him  immortaliiy  in  the 
poetical  Pantheon  of  the  German 
nation. 
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LORD    MACAULAY. 


EVERY  maa  who  has  played  a 
distingaished  part  in  life,  and 
has  largely  influenced  either  the 
fortunes  or  the  opinions  of  his  con- 
temporaries, becomes  the  property 
of  the  public.  We  desire  to  know, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  know,  the 
inner  history  of  the  person  who  has 
obtained  our  confidence.  And  the 
oblivion  and  obscurity  which  is 
permitted  to  those  whose  actions 
have  affected  only  themselves  or 
their  personal  circle,  is  refused  to 
the  larger  natures  which  have  been 
the  guides  or  the  representatives 
of  their  age.  When  the  life  of  an 
eminent  man  is  written,  he  is 
broufi^ht  back  from  the  grave  for 
a  renearsal  of  the  ultimate  judg- 
ment upon  him.  He  has  been 
known  so  far  in  the  Senate  House, 
in  the  field,  or  the  Bench,  or  in  the 
arena  of  literature.  His  power  has 
been  recognised,  his  services  have 
been  honoured,  his  guidance  has 
been  accepted  and  followed.  The 
question  remains  whether  the  moral 
aspect  of  him  corresponds  to  the 
external ;  whether  we  can  respect 
where  we  have  been  forced  to  ad- 
mire ;  or  whether  he  is  to  furnish 
one  more  illustration  of  the  irre- 
gularities of  genius,  and  of  the  de- 
fects by  which  the  most  brilliant 
gifts  are  too  often  accompanied  and 
obscured. 

It  has  rarely  been  the  fortune  of 
a  biographer  to  have  a  task  laid 
upon  him  which  he  has  been  able  to 
discharge  so  satisfactorily  as  that 
which  h&s  fallen  to  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
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when  called,  on  to  write  an  account 
of  Lord  Macaulay.  Of  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Trevelyan's  own  part 
of  the  work  has  been  done  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
No  one  detested  unworthy  biogra- 
phical reticence  more  heartily  uian 
Lord  Macaulay  himself.  'Believ- 
ing,' says  Mr.  Trevelyan,  *  that 
my  uncle,  if  he  were  now  living, 
would  have  sufficient  greatness  of 
mind  to  wish  to  be  shown  as  him- 
self, I  will  suppress  no  trait  in  his 
disposition  or  incident  in  his  care^P*' 
which  might  provoke  blame  or 
question.  Such  in  all  points  as  he 
was  the  world  has  a  right  to  know 
him.'  Acting  conscientiously  on 
this  principle,  Mr.  Trevelyan  has 
produced  a  portrait  as  complete  as 
the  highest  art  could  render  it. 
For  all  time  those  who  desire  to 
know  what  Macaulay  was  will  find 
him  here,  line  for  line,  feature  for 
feature,  an  exact  image,,  fnxn  which 
nothing  will  hereafter  have  to  be 
deducted  on  the  score  of  a  relation's 
partiality,  nothiug  need  hereafter 
be  added  to  compensate  for  the 
artist's  deficiencies.  With  instinc- 
tive good  sense,  Mr.  Trevelyan  has 
refrained  throughout  from  obtru- 
ding his  own  opinions  upon  us. 
Though  Lord  Macaulay  must  have 
been  held  up  before  him  as  a 
pattern  of  every  excellence  in  his 
own  early  life,  he  never  rushes  on 
into  extravagance  in.  speaking  of 
him.  He  leaves  us  in  doubt  whe- 
ther he  individually  shares  the 
feelings  of  unqualified  admiration 
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with  which  the  world  at  large  re« 
ffards  Macaulay.  He  displays  only 
the  respectfal  affection  dne  to  a 
man  who  had  heen  the  most  tender 
and  kind  of  friends  to  him,  and 
whose  distinguished  career  shed  a 
lustre  on  the  family  to  which  he 
belonged. 

So  far  as  we  have  to  speak  of 
Lord  Macaulay  as  a  man,  the  most 
extreme  panegyric  will  scarcely 
reach  into  exaggeration.  As  a  son, 
and  as  a  brother,  as  a  politician,  or  as 
a  man  of  the  world,  in  every  position 
into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the  ac- 
cidents of  life,  the  great  historian  of 
England  was  in  all  respects  without 
blame.  His  fondness  for  his  sisters 
was  the  passion  of  a  lover ;  for  his 
sisters'  children  he  had  a  father's 
tenderness.  He  was  without  fortune. 
Nothing  in  his  biography  surprised 
us  more  than  to  hear  that  the  bril- 
liant Macaulay,  who  passed  with  a 
single  step  from  Trinity  Collie  to 
a  first  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  at  once  into  the  service  of 
the  Crown,  who,  while  under  thirty, 
was  welcomed  with  delight  into 
the  most  exclusive  society  in  Lon- 
don,  was  dependent  onhis  pen  for  his 
support,  was  driven  at  one  time  to 
sell  the  gold  medals  which  had  been 
the  rewards  of  his  distinction  at 
Oambridge.  Yet  being  thus  de- 
pendent and  subject  to  a  thousand 
temptations,  either  in  the  example 
•of  others  or  from  the  exigencies  of 
his  own  position,  he  resigned  office 
rather  tlukn  appear  to  compromise 
the  convictions  of  his  father. 
When  he  might  have  looked  for- 
ward with  certainty  to  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  had  his  foot  upon 
the  ladder  b^  which  he  might  have 
ascended  with  ease  to  the  first 
places  in  the  State,  he  abandoned 
his  magnificent  prospects.  He  ac- 
cepted a  situation  in  India  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  save  money 
for  the  support — ^not  of  a  wife  and 
children  of  his  own,  for  this  fonn 
of  happiness  he  either  never  de- 


sired or  he  deliberately  and  on. 
selfishly  surrendered — ^but  for  the 
sake  of  his  father  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  whose  support  he  had 
reason  to  fear  might  possibly  be 
thrown  upon  himself.  When  by 
his  industry  and  prudence  he  bad 
raised  himself  beyond  uneasiness  in 
money  matters,  he  displayed  always 
the  same  tempered  moderation.  His 
ambition  had  not  grown  by  what  it 
fed  on  ;  when  honour  came  to  him 
it  came  unsought.  When  political 
preferment  was  thrust  again  upon 
him  he  accepted  it  as  a  duty  to  his 
party  rather  than  as  an  object  which 
he  desired  for  himself.  When  litera- 
ture brought  him  wealth  he  w»g 
liberal  to  extravagance,  espedally 
to  the  less  fortunate  members  of 
his  own  profession.  Yet  his  wealdi. 
notwithstanding  Messrs.  Longmans* 
celebrated  cheque,  which  was  the 
wonder  of  the  City,  was  extraordi- 
nary only  as  the  result  of  Kterary 
success.  A  popular  artist  will  re- 
ceive for  his  pictures  in  four  or  fire 
years  as  much  as  Macaulaj  made 
by  the  labour  of  a  life.  A  coal- 
owner  has  realised  five  times  as 
much  merely  by  the  fluctnations  of 
price  in  a  single  season.  In  his 
private  circle,  by  his  near  relations, 
by  his  intimate  Mends,  by  his  ser- 
vants, by  those  to  whom  great  men 
are  known  in  their  undress,  when 
they  are  off  their  guard  and  their 
natural  temper  shows  itself  as  it  is, 
Macaulay  was  adored. 

And  he  was  what  he  was,  not 
through  any  effort  of  self-restrainiog 
principle,  not  by  subduing  the 
meaner  part  of  him  by  efforts  of 
will  or  conscience,  but  becanse  he 
never  seems  to  have  felt  a  temptsp 
tion  to  be  otherwise.  Neither  the 
erosser  forms  of  indul^nce  nortbe 
higher  forms  of  infirmity,  ambitioa 
or  love  of  fame  or  power  had  the 
smallest  attraction  for  him.  Bis 
tastes  were  as  simple  as  his  dispo- 
sition was  pure.  His  highest  gnb- 
fication  was  to  take  his  nephews 
and  nieces  to  the  shows  of  Londoo« 
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playing  games  viith  them  in  the 
honse  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  cr 
^writing  Talentines  or  nnrsery 
rhymes  for  them .  T ired  as  he  often 
"was  with  general  society,  *  he  was 
never  fcoredf,'  Mr.  Trevelyan  tells 
us,  *when  alone  with  those  he 
loved :  many  people  are  very  fond 
of  children,  but  he  was  the  only 
person  I  ever  knew  that  never  tired 
of  being  with  them.'  Whole  days 
spent  with  his  sisters*  boys  and  girls, 
be  always  notes  in  his  journal  as 
especially  happy.  His  nursery 
lyrics — considering  that  they  be- 
long to  the  class  of  poems  which 
have  a  moral  in  them  and  are  in- 
tended to  teach  children  to  be  good, 
are  perhaps  the  best  that  exist : 
There  once  was  a  nice  little  girl, 
"With  a  nice  little  rosy  face, 
She  always  said  *  Oiir  Father,' 
And  she  always  said  her  grace. 

They  brought  the  browned  potatoes, 
And  mince  Teal  nice  and  hot, 
And  such  a  good  broad  padding 
All  smoking  from  the  pot. 

Or  this,  on  the  retribution  which 
fell  on  the  boys  who  talked  in 
church : 

The  Beadle  got  a  good  big  stick, 

Thicker  than  Uncle's  thumb. 
Oh  what  a  fright  those  boys  were  in 
To  see  that  Beadle  come. 

And  they  were  turned  out  of  the  church, 
And  tJiey  were  soundly  beat. 

And  both  those  wicked  naughty  boys 
Went  bawling  down  the  street. 

They  went  '  bawling,'  not  crying  ; 
the  wicked  element  being  still  par- 
tially unsubdued,  and  the  world  as 
yet  not  being  wholly  the  beadle's 
world.  But  in  all  these  light  produc- 
tions of  Macaulay 's  there  is  uniformly 
sound  instruction.  He  would  never 
have  written  musical  nonsense, 
like  the  jingles  which  chime  on 
from  nursery  to  nursery  through 
endless  generations ;  still  less  would 
he  have  originated  such  a  mystery 
play  as  Punch,  or  such  a  poem  as 
Reynard  the  Fox,  in  which  fate  is  on 
the  rogue's  side,  if  he  is  only  clever 
enongb.  Had  Miss  Edgeworth 
desired  to  paint  a  model  Man  of 


Genius,  wfthout  fault  in  mind  or 
conduct,  she  could  have  drawn 
her  portrait  line  for  line  from  Lord 
Macaulay,  and  she  would  still  have 
left  out  traits  more  delicate,  more 
graceful,  more  interesting  than  any 
which  she  was  able  to  copy,  as 
nature's  work  is  always  superior  to 
the  most  perfect  imitation  of  it. 

To  Miss  Edgeworth  it  is  likely 
that  Lord  Macanlay's  intellect 
would  have  seemed  as  perfect  as  his 
character,  his  writings  as  excellent 
as  his  personal  conduct  was  admir- 
able. 

On  this  point  it  is  inevitable  that 
there  must  and  will  be  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  That  Macaulay 
was  a  most  remarkable  man,  that 
he  had  some  intellectual  qualities  of 
a  high  and  even  extraordinary  kind, 
no  sensible  person  will  deny.  If 
we  offer  reasons  for  doubting  whe- 
ther he  was  all  that  an  admiring 
world  believed  him  to  be;  if  we 
feel  uncertain  whether  he  may  be 
followed  safely  as  a  guide  in  what 
he  has  written  of  England  and 
English  affairs,  he  is  himself  the 
very  last  person  who  would  blame 
ns  for  expressing  ourselves  freely. 
Whatever  inequalities  or  imper- 
'  fections  his  mind  may  appear  to 
us  to  have  possessed,  at  all  events 
he  was  transparently  honest.  What 
he  wrote  he  believed  to  be  true. 
He  was  never  unwilling  to  be  cor- 
rected if,  as  rarely  happened,  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  see  that  he 
had  been  wrong.  It  might  have 
been  more  difficult  to  show  him 
that  he  had  habits  of  mind  which 
made  him  often  and  necessarily 
wron  g.  Nevertheless,  it  is  our  duty, 
if  we  speak  of  him  at  all,  to  follow 
his  own  precepts,  and  say  of  him 
what  we  also  believe  true.  And 
this  is  the  more  necessary,  be- 
cause the  uprightness  and  integrity 
of  his  character  as  he  is  now  re- 
presented to  us  will  give  addi- 
tional and  deserved  authority  to  the 
writings  which  he  has  bequeathed 
to  us. 
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•  Lord  Macanlaj  bad  received  from 
nature,  to  begin  witb,  tbe  most 
singnlar  clearness  of  sigbt.  Wbe- 
tber  be  saw  far  or  deep  is  anotber 
question;  batwbat  be  did  see  be 
saw  witb  perfect  distinctness.  His 
style  is  tbe  most  lucid  in  tbe  lan- 
guage. We  are  never  for  a  moment 
at  a  loss  for  bis  meaning.  His  out- 
lines are  firm,  because  be  saw 
exactly  wbat  be  wanted  to  describe, 
and  notbing  is  left  to  be  imagined, 
because  notbing  is  surmised  to 
exist  beyond  wbat  tbe  writer  per- 
ceived. 

Again,  on  all  common  and  some 
uncommon  tbings,  be  bad  a  sound 
and  bealtby  understanding.  In  bis 
observations  on  ordinary  occur- 
rences, or  the  relative  value  of  tbe 
different  objects  wbicb  men  pursue 
in  life ;  on  education  and  conduct, 
on  tbe  character  of  bis  contempo- 
raries wben  peculiar  theories  do 
not  prejudice  or  render  bim  partial, 
on  great  public  affairs  removed  from 
English  traditionary  politics;  on 
the  government  of  India ;  nay,  even 
in  bis  Histories,  wbere  the  scene  or 
tbe  person  wbicb  be  has  to  describe 
lies  outside  the  traditionary  stream, 
and  be  can  bring  bis  faculties  to 
bear  without  prejudice — tbe  pre- 
vailing tone  is  that  of  strong  com- 
mon sense ;  not  particularly  pene- 
trating, but  simple,  wholesome,  and 
practical. 

To  these  two  faculties  be  added, 
not  tbe  softer  and  deeper  emotions 
wbicb  belong  to  a  more  profound 
-cast  of  mind,  but  the  superficial 
passions  of  common  sense ;  the  pas- 
sions which  naturally  overflow  in 
^elf-confidence,  in  vehement  con- 
clusions, and  ready  rhetorical  utter- 
ance. 

And  be  possessed  anotber  qua- 
lity, and  this  in  extraordinary  ex- 
<;ess — one  of  the  most  wonderful 
memories  which  was  ever  owned 
hj  man.  Had  Macaulay's  other 
gifts  been  on  a  level  witb  bis 
memory,  be  would  have  been  a 
miracle  of  nature.     Being  wbat  be 


was,   be  possessed   a    &calty  im- 
proved  and  cultivated  by  oonstam 
use,  wbicb   suppHed  him  witii  an 
unbounded  store  of  langni^e,  and 
a  maga2sine  no  less  inexhaustible  of 
real  or  supposed  facts,  to  express 
or  illustrate  every  opinion  or  convic- 
tion wbicb  be  might  form.    At  eight 
he  could  repeat  The  Lay  of  tite  Last 
Minstrel,    and    half    Marmioii,    Inr 
heart.     By  tbe  time  be  was  a  man 
be  could  have  rewritten  Paradue 
Lost  from  memory,   tbe   Pilgrims 
Progress,  and  even,  so  it  is  said,  the 
eight  volumes  of  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son ;  in  mature  age,  merely  to  test 
whether  bis  power  was  fuling,  be 
learnt    a   play  of    Shakspeare   in 
two  hours ;  and  these  were  tbe  light- 
est  of  bis  labours.     From  his  ear- 
liest  years  he  had  devooied  every 
book  that  be  could  find.     He  re- 
tained everything  that  he  read  with 
tbe  same  singular  tenacity  of  verbal 
recollection,  and  be  had  exercised 
himself  in  the  use  of  language  by 
continued  composition  in  prose  aud 
verse.     Wben  be  was  a  little  boy  he 
partly  completed  a  poem  on  '  Olaus 
Magnus,*  unconscious,  perhaps,  iiiat 
be   was  celebrating  the  glories  of 
the  great  chief  of  bis  own  race. 
Aulay  is  the  modem  form  of  Olaus; 
and  bis  grandfather,  Aulay  Macau- 
lay,  was  properly  Olav  Mac  Olav. 

So  furnished,  young  Macaulay 
was  launched  into  life  when  the 
fever  of  revolution  was  recom- 
mencing, which  bad  be«i  quenched 
by  tbe  reaction  that  bad  followed 
tbe  Beign  of  Terror  and  the  Wms 
of  Napoleon.  Once  more  the  en- 
thusiastic  and  hopeful  part  of  the 
world  was  beginning  to  believe  that 
an  extension  of  political  power  to 
tbe  masses  of  tbe  people  was  a 
panacea  for  all  the  woea  which 
afflicted  society.  Abuses  which 
really  existed  made  reform  of  some 
kind  a  necessity;  and  reform  was 
associated  witb  all  tbe  debghtfol 
expectations  which  made  it  appear 
like  the  approach  of  the  sannse. 
Authority  was  regarded  as  having 
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been  a  neoessaiy  evil  so  long  as  man- 
kind were  immature  and  incapable 
of  taking  care  of  themselTeSy  bat 
SIS  an  invasion  in  itself  of  the  pri« 
vilege  which  belonged  to  man  as 
man  of  being  his  own  master,  and 
vrithoot  which  privilege  his  nature 
could  never  develop  into  the  per- 
fections of  which  it  was  capable. 
Political  economy  was  held  to 
have  proved  that  the  State  could 
only  interfere  with  trade  to  the 
injniy  of  the  merchant,  the  manu- 
facturer, the  consumer,  and  the 
community  itself.  The  commercial 
organisation  was  in  its  most  whole- 
some condition  when  every  indi- 
vidual was  pursuing  his  own  inte- 
rests in  an  enlightened  manner.  The 
same  principle  was  extended  to 
every  province  of  human  activity. 
The  interest  of  the  community  was 
held  to  be  identical  with  the  interest 
of  the  individual,  and  the  interest 
of  the  individual  with  the  interest  of 
the  community.  Each  decently  edu- 
cated man  was  considered  to  be  a 
better  judge  of  what  was  good  for 
himself  than  the  wisest  rulers  could 
possibly  be.  A  better  state  of  so- 
ciety might  be  anticipated  from  the 
nnshackled  efforts  of  every  single 
person  to  improve  his  own  condi- 
tion than  had  ever  been  arrived  at 
onder  the  paternal  authority  of  the 
best  of  kings  or  aristocracies.  If 
kings  or  aristocracies  were  permit- 
ted to  retain  power,  they  could  never 
be  prevented  from  abusing  it,  and 
therefore  the  chief  need  of  every  na- 
tion in  the  world  was  a  reform  of  its 
constitution,  which  would  admit  the 
largest  number  of  the  people  to  a 
share  in  the  government.  The  his- 
tory of  the  past  was  revised  in  the 
light  of  the  new  ideas.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  English  nation  was 
indicated  by  a  succession  of  epochs, 
at  each  of  which  a  step  had  been 
gained  in  the  direction  of  final 
emancipation. 

Nothing  (says  Lord  Macaulay)  is  so  in- 
tBresting' and  delightful  as  to  contemplate 
the  steps  by  which  the  England  of  Domes- 


day Book,  the  En^and  of  the  cuifew  and 

the  Forest  Laws,  the  England  of  qruaaders, 
monks,  schoolmen,  astrologers,  serfs,  out- 
laws, became  the  England  which  we  know 
and  love,  the  classic  ground  of  liberty  and 
philosophy,  the  school  of  all  knowledge,  the 
mart  of  all  trade.  The  charter  of  Henry 
Beauclerki  the  great  charter,  the  first  as- 
sembling of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
extinction  of  personal  slavery,  the  separa- 
tion from  the  See  of  Rome,  the  Petition  of 
Eight,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  revolu- 
tion,  the  establishment  of  unlicensed 
printing,  the  abolition  of  religious  disabili- 
ties, the  reform  of  the  representative  system, 
all  these  seem  but  successive  stsges  of  our 
great  revolution. 

A  few  serious  persons  fifty  years 
ago — a  great  many  more  serious 
persons  now — might  be  found  to 
hesitate  before  admitting  the  con- 
clusions so  triumphantly  thrust 
upon  them.  They  see,  undoubtedly, 
a  series  of  changes — changes  in 
one  direction,  and  in  a  direction 
which  may  be  called  progress.  But 
there  is  still  a  question,  What  kind 
of  progress  ? — ^progress  from  what 
to  what  ?  The  child  progresses  into 
the  boy,  the  boy  into  the  man.  The 
man  progresses  into  old  age.  He  be- 
comes wiser,  he  becomes  weaker, 
and  he  dies.  These,  too,  are  the 
successive  steps  of  one  movement ; 
and,  so  far  as  the  past  throws  light 
upon  the  present,  and  the  future, 
nations,  too,  like  individuals,  like 
every  organised  structure  which 
nature  creates,  have  their  youth, 
their  maturity,  and  their  end.  The 
most  splendid  illustration  of  a  cer- 
tain  kind  of  progress  is  the  blossom- 
ing of  the* aloe.  The  aloe  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  throws  out 
slowly  and  deliberately  its  massive 
succulent  leaves.  It  is  a  very  type 
of  firmness,  durability,  and  slowness 
of  growth ;  on  a  sudden  it  shoots 
from  the  heart  of  it  a  stem  like  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  expanding  at  its 
summit  into  a  coronet  of  flowers  ; 
every  infant  aloe  attached  to  its 
root  must  throw  up  its  own  imita- 
tive flower-stem,  like  England's 
Colonies  after  the  Reform  Bill, 
mimicking  the  parent  constitution. 
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There  is  progress ;  progress  like  no 
other  progress,  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
We  may  imagine  a  self-conscious 
aJoe  in  the  year  of  its  glory  con- 
trasting itself  with  its  melancholy 
past,  and  dreaming  only  of  splen- 
donr  more  unexampled  which  is 
yet  to  come — ^ignorant  all  the  while 
that  its  progress  is  progress  into 
death. 

But  Political  Eleform,  we  are 
told,  means  liljerty,  and  liberty  is 
not  death  but  life.  Again,  however, 
we  ask  what  kind  of  liberty :  liberty 
to  the  good,  or  liberty  to  the  fool 
and  knave  ?  the  liberty  of  anarchy, 
or  the  liberty  of  wisdom  and  self- 
restraint  ?  There  is  a  liberty  which 
is  the  just  reward  of  those  who 
have  learnt  to  control  their  own 
nature.  There  is  a  liberty  which  is 
the  emancipation  from  control ;  of 
men  who  would  be  happier  and 
better  if  they  were  tied  hand  and 
foot  and  preserved  from  their  own 
incapacity.  Were  it  proved  that 
where  authority  interferes  the  least 
the  character  of  a  people  indis- 
putably  improves;  that  they  grow 
braver,  stronger,  wiser,  more  vigor- 
ous in  mind  and  body,  there  would 
be  slighter  room  for  misgiving. 
History,  however,  gives  no  such 
satisfying  answer.  When  a  nation 
breaks  loose  from  a  long-continued 
system  of  injustice  and  oppression, 
the  first  and  sometimes  the  second 
generation  show  qualities  of  dazzling 
brilliancy.  They  retain  the  habits 
of  obedience  to  law  which  they 
learnt  under  a  sterner  rule,  while 
they  have  shaken  off  a  weight 
which  was  preventing  them  from 
doing  justice  to  their  finer  powers. 
Under  such  conditions  appear  those 
shining  epochs  which  dazzle  the 
.eyes  of  historians,  and  call  out 
eulogies  from  them  like  those  which 
burst  from  Herodotus,  when  he  was 
contemplating  the  glory  .which 
dawned  on  Athens  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Pisistratidse.  Could 
Herodotus  have  revived  in  the 
succeeding  century  he  would  have 


been  compelled  sadly  to  qualify  liis 
panegyric  upon  the  fruits  of 
political  liberty.  He  would  have 
seen  the  Athens  of  democracy 
dwindled  into  a  petty  State,  in 
which  political  genius  was  dissolTed 
in  faction,  preparing  for  ahsoiptioii, 
first  under  the  Macedonians  and 
then  under  the  despotism  of  Borne. 

Who  can  question,  says  Lord 
Macaulay,  the  enormous  progress 
which  France  has  made  since  the 
Revolution .  The  progress  in  wealth 
and  in  luxury,  perhi^  even  in  the 
material  condition  of  the  peasantzy, 
may  have  been  all  that  Macaulaj 
affirms;  but  the  generation  d 
French  who  were  bred  under  the 
Bourbons  and  the  old  regime  carried 
the  tricolour  round  the  world.  The 
French  bred  in  the  days  of  liberty 
surrender  at  Sedan. 

Spain  has  more  freedom  than 
she  possessed  three  centuries  ago, 
therefore  Lord  Macaulay  hardily 
concludes  that  Spain  has  progressed 
in  proportion.  '  Spain,'  he  says, 
•  is  positively  if  not  relatively  ad- 
vancing.' 'Spain,'  he  considen, 
'  is  richer  now  than  when  a  French 
king  was  brought  captive  to  ihe 
footstool  of  Charles  the  Fifth.'  Iticher 
in  money  Spain  may  be,  though  we 
doubt  it,  but  is  Spain  more  power- 
ful ?  Is  Spain  richer  in  intellect? 
No  Cervantes,  no  Yelasqaes,  no 
Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  could  he  bred 
in  modem  Spain ;  a  great  man  can 
only  be  produced  from  among  gnat 
contemporaries.  Lord  Macanlay 
himself  was  compelled  to  observe 
that  events  did  not  always  follow 
the  course  which  the  theory  of 
progress  demands. 

Five  hundred  years  before  the  ChriBtiu 
era  (he  says)  the  citizens  of  the  Bepablies 
round  the  JEgeAn  Sea  formed  the  finest 
militia  that  em  existed.  As  wealth  and 
refinement  advanced,  the  sjretem  anderveat 
a  gradual  alteration — ^wiUnn  eigh^jean 
after  tlie  battle  of  Platca  mercenarj  troops 
were  everywhere  plying  for  battles  and 
sieges.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes  it  vas 
scarcely  possible  to  persuade  or  cooprf 
the  AtKenians  to  enlist  for  foreign  wrrus- 
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The  Spartans  continued  to  form  a  national 
force  long  after  their  neighbonrs  had  be^n 
to  hire  soldiers ;  but  their  military  spirit 
decayed  -with  their  singular  institutions. 

The  Greek  coDBtitntions  were 
originally  Aristocratic.  As  the  de- 
mocratic  element  extended  the 
military  spirit  decayed.  The  history 
of  Borne  follows  the  same  lines.  The 
ancient  Aristocratic  Constitution 
developed  gradually  into  a  popular 
GoYemment.  The  blossom  which 
for  a  time  seemed  to  reward  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  was  as 
shortliyed  as  it  was  brilliant.  The 
Home  of  the  Scipios  became  the 
Home  of  Marias,  of  Clodins,  and  of 
Catiline,  and  the  empire  won  by 
the  Bepublic  was  preserved  from 
wreck  and  dissolution  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  Military  Dictatorship 
for  the  elective  magistrates  of  a  self- 
governed  State.  The  Bepublics  of 
later  Italy  were  equally  shortlived, 
and  fell  from  the  same  causes.  The 
experience  of  the  past  gives  no 
encouragement  to  the  belief  that 
the  extension  of  self-government  is 
necessarily  a  progress  towards  eood. 

But  while  Macaulay's  large 
knowledge  prevented  him  from 
wholly  blinding  himself  to  so  re- 
markable a  phenomenon,  he  never 
allowed  it  seriously  to  weigh  with 
him.  His  mind,  though  the  highest 
of  its  kind,  was  still  of  an 
ordinary  kind.  He  was  the  connter- 
part  of  his  own  age.  The  prevailing 
sentiment  of  his  age,  on  large 
matters  or  small,  Lord  Macaulay  in- 
variably reflected,  and  to  the  end  of 
his  life  never  materially  dissented 
from  it.  The  Exhibition  of  185 1 
sends  through  his  veins  a  '  glow  of 
eloquence.'  The  glitter  of  what 
was  but  a  transcendental  bazaar 
*  dazzles'  him.  *He  feels  as  if 
entering  St.  Peter's,  as  witnessing 
something  beyond  the  dreams  of 
Arabian  romance.'  He  had  no 
natural  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe  and  Uncle  Tom.  He  was  so 
disgusted  once  with  the  raving  of 
a  wild  abolitionist  that  he  longed 


that  some  one  would  put  him  down. 
'  Had  he  not  resembled  my  father 
as  he  slept,'  he  says,  and  then 
pauses  with  real  humour,  leaving 
the  rest  of  his  sentence  to  complete 
itself.  But  the  Uncle  Tom  madness 
had  possession  of  the  English 
people.  Two  million  copies  of  Mrs. 
Stowe's  book  had  been  sold,  and 
Macaulay,  forgetting  Washington 
Irving,  Prescott,  Longfellow,  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  Bryant,  and  Emerson, 
pronounces  it  'the  most  valuable 
addition  which  America  has  made 
to  English  literatnre.'  The  Indian 
Mutiny  was  the  rising  of  a  conquered 
race  against  an  invader.  Had  it 
been  successful,  and  had  Macaulay 
been  the  historian  of  it  at  a  distance 
of  two  centuries,  the  Sepoy  insing 
was  precisely  an  event  of  the  kind 
which  he  would  have  most  delighted 
to  celebrate.  His  actual  feelings  he 
could  scarcely  explain  to  himself. 
He  was  astonished  and  pained  at 
the  vindictive  sentiments  which  he 
discovered  in  himself.  He  had 
been  shocked  and  indignant,  when 
studying  Roman  history,  to  read 
how  '  Fulvius  had  put  to  death  the 
whole  Capuan  Senate  in  the  Second 
Punic  War.'  Yet  *he  had  heard 
with  equanimity  that  the  whol^ 
garrison  of  Delhi,  all  the  Moulavies 
and  Mussulman  doctors  there,  had 
been  treated  in  the  same  way.'  He 
could  not  comprehend  what  was 
passing  in  him,  and  yet  the  ex- 
planation was  an  easy  one.  He 
was  the  creation  and  representative 
of  his  own  age.  What  his  own  ago 
said  and  felt,  whether  it  was  wise  or 
foolish,  Macaulay  said  and  felt.  It 
was  the  key  to  his  extraordinary 
popularity. 

With  a  disposition  thus  consti- 
tuted Macaulay  was  inevitably 
borne  along  by  the  flood  of  popular 
sentiment  which  gathered  about 
the  first  Reform  Bill.  In  those 
years  his  mind  was  forming  itself. 
The  prevailing  notions  shaped  his 
philosophy.  English  history  be- 
came a  living  exponent  to  him  of 
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his  favourite  ideas,  and  every 
inoideut  for  ten  centuries  was 
viewed  as  a  feature  in  the  great 
development  of  the  doctrines  of 
Utility  and  Progress.  Statesmen, 
WarriorSjPrelates,  Institutions,  were 
brought  to  the  bar  of  his  judgment, 
and  were  condemned  or  applauded 
as  they  had  obstructed  or  assisted 
the  objects  for  which  alone  humanity 
existed,  and  his  enormous  memory 
furnished  him  with  illustrations  aud 
allusions  at  every  point  at  which  he 
needed  them.  Facts  will  prove 
anything  if  those  only  are  selected 
which  make  for  the  conclusion  which 
we  desire,  and  mere  fictions  convert 
themselves  into  facts  if  asserted 
with  a  good  conscience  and  unhesi* 
tating  confidence.  Mr.  Thackeray 
pays  an  admiring  tribute  to  the 
vast  learning,  the  wonderful  in« 
dustry,  the  honest  toil,  which  is 
visible  throughout  Lord  Macaulay's 
composition.  '  Take  at  hazard,'  he 
says,  'any  three  pages,  you,  an 
average  reader,  see  one  or  two  or 
half  a  score  allusions  to  other 
historic  facts,  characters,  <&c.,  with 
which  you  are  acquainted.  Your 
neighbour  who  has  his  reading 
detects  more  points,  more  allusions, 
mora  happy  touches.'  The  adminu 
tion  is  well  deserved  so  far  as  it 
implies  that  Macaulay's  reading 
was  enormous,  and  that  his  power 
of  retaining  and  calling  up  at  will 
what  he  remembered  was  perhaps 
unexampled.  But  the  power  itself 
was  a  temptation  to  him,  and  when 
his  work  is  accurately  examined 
may  be  fatal  to  its  permanence. 
For  Macaulay,  like  ail  of  us,  re- 
collected best  what  he  liked  best,  and 
what  fitted  into  his  theories,  and 
beyond  almost  any  man  of  equal 
ability  he  accepted  everything  as 
certain  which  was  guaranteed  to  him 
by  a  favourite  writer,  or  which  from 
his  own  point  of  view  appeared 
inherently  credible. 

A  minute  analysis  of  Lord  Mac- 
aulay's  workmanship  would  carry 
us  far  beyond  our  present  limits. 


His  Essays,  howevar,  a»  well  as  the 
History,  continue  to  be  read  with 
avidity  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken.  The  exemption 
from  criticism  already  secured  to  the 
Essays  by  their  literary  men^  and 
their  author's  magnificent  repnta^ 
tion  will  be  still  fi:^ther  established 
when  the  world  has  learnt  to  see  in 
the  innocenoe  and  integrity  of  Ma- 
caulay himself  a  furth^  guarantee 
for  his  accuracy.  It  is  worth  while, 
therefore,  to  notice  briefly  some 
specimens  of  Macaulay's  method; 
of  the  easy  manner  in  which  fiicts 
are  assumed  to  be  proved,  and  being 
established  as  certain  are  used  by 
him  for  historical  illustration. 

*  All  the  power  and  influence  of 
Edward  III.,'  he  tells  us,  ^  could  not 
save  his  Madame  de  Pompadour 
from  the  effects  of  public  hatred.* 
The  character  of  Edward  IIL  is 
quietly  sacrificed  by  the  assumption 
of  his  supposed  relations  with  Alice 
Ferrers.  Did  Lord  Macanlay  ever 
trouble  himself  to  ascertain  wiio 
Alice  Ferrers  was,  and  what  the 
•evidence  was  for  the  scandal  against 
the  king?  Alice  Ferrecs  was  a 
lady  of  vast  hereditary  wealth,  the 
wife  of  a  man  who  had  been  Viceroy 
of  Ireland,,  and  residing  with  her 
husband  at  Edward's  court.  Both 
she  and  he  enjoyed  the  confidenoe 
of  the  king,  and  her  interferenca 
in  her  husband's  interests  in  a 
matter  connected  with  his  Irish 
government  excited  the  anger  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  She  was 
banished,  but  she  was  a  favourite 
with  the  House  of  Commons.  At 
their  intercession  the  sentence 
against  her  was  revised.  She 
returned  to  her  estates  in  Hert- 
fordshire, when  she  fell  into  a  long 
and  bitter  lawsuit  with  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Alban's,  and  a  St.  Albania 
monk  is  the  only  authority  for  her 
having  been  Edward's  mistreas. 

This,  it  will  be  said,  is  a  light 
matter;  who  cares,  after  all,  whether 
Edward  III.  had  or  had  not  a 
Shunammite  to  console  him  in  his 
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dotage  ?  As  little,  we  suppose,  does 
it  matter  that,  as  an  illnstration  of 
the  progress  made  in  England 
between  the  sixteenth  and  the 
seventeenth  centuiy,  Macaulaj 
declares  that  '  72,000  persons  snf- 
fared  death  bj  the  hands  of  the 
execntioners  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.'  The  authority  for 
this  statement,  which  has  been  re« 
peated  in  every  popular  History  of 
England,  is  a  Bishop  of  Lisieux, 
whom  Jerome  Cardan  affirms  to 
have  told  him  so  in  a  calculation  of 
the  horoscope  of  Edward  VI.,  in 
the  midst  of  a  medley  of  nonsense 
about  the  influence  of  the  planets 
on  the  character  of  Henry.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  and  Grotius  tell 
us  that  a  hundred  thousand  Nether- 
landers  were  put  to  death  under  the 
Edicts  of  Charles  V.  The  most 
careful  scrutiny  in  detail  fails  to 
discover  more  than  500.  The  editor 
of  the  Antijacohin  declares  that 
two  million  persons  were  shot  and 
drowned  in  the  Beign  of  Terror. 
With  a  very  liberal  allowance,  the 
two  millions  may  be  set  at  5,000. 
From  the  records  of  Assizes  and 
Commissions  in  the  time  of  Henry 
Vni.,  it  would  appear  that  if  we 
divide  the  72,000  by  72  we  shall  be 
considerably  over  the  mark. 

Let  this,  too,  be  of  no  consequence. 
It  will  be  allowed,  however,  to  be 
some  offence  to  assume  unnatural 
crimes  to  have  been  proved  against 
James  I.,  and  to  have  been  alleged, 
as  if  not  wholly  without  foundation, 
against  Frederick  the  Great.  '  King 
James,'  he  tells  us,  '  was  an  object  of 
loathing  to  many  of  his  subjects. 
England  was  no  place,  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  no  time,  for 
Sporus  and  Locusta.'  The  allusion 
is  unmistakable.  The  foulest  inter- 
pretation of  the  relations  between 
James  and  Can*  is  assumed  in  the 
word  Sporus,  and  his  complicity  in 
Overbury's  murder  to  conceal  it  in 
the  word  Locusta.  '  A  charge  of  a 
similar  kind,'  he  says,  was,  *  truly  or 
falsely,'  brought  against  Frederick. 


He  must  have  been  perfectly  aware 
that  accusations  of  this  kind  always 
adhere  ;  such  is  human  nature  that 
the  very  imputation,  however 
groundless,  can  never  be  washed 
off.  The  reader  supposes  that  an 
author  of  Lord  Macaulay's  reputa. 
tion  would  never  mention  such,  a 
thing  unless  he  was  himseLP  con- 
vinced that  there  was  real  gpx>und 
at  least  for  suspicion.  Macaulay's 
worst  enemy  could  have  desired 
nothing  worse  for  him  than  that 
he  should  have  been  compelled 
to  bring  forward  the  grounds  on 
which  he  had  libelled  these  princes' 
memory. 

Lord  Strafford  fares  scarcely 
better.  Strafford  is  said,  without 
any  qualifying  word  of  uncertainty, 
to  have  debauched  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Bichard  Bolton,  the  Irish  Chan- 
cellor. Was  this  charge  ever  proved, 
or  attempted  to  be  proved  ?  and  if 
it  was  not  proved,  is  it  tolerable 
that  such  a  story  should  pass  into 
histoiy  under  Macaulay's  sign 
manual  with  no  other  evidence  tor 
it  than  that  some  one  who  hated 
Strafford  said  so,  and  Macaulay  who, 
on  d  priori  grounds,  believed  him 
capable  of  any  viUany,  saw  no 
reason  for  doubting  it? 

A  habit  of  reckless  statement 
once  acquired  follows  a  man  when  he 
has  no  temptation  to  mislead  him. 

*  The  cousins,'  he  says,  speaking 
of  Hampden  and  Cromwell,  '  took 
their  passage  in  a  vessel  which  lay 
in  the  Thames,  and  which  was 
bound  for  North  America.  They 
were  actually  on  board  when  an 
order  of  council  appeared  by  which 
the  ship  was  prohibited  from  sail- 
ing.' Is  such  an  order  of  council 
existent,  or  did  it  ever  exist  ?  Is 
the  story  more  than  a  loose  popular 
legend  ?  CromweU  himself  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  to  Falkland, 
after  the  debate  on  the  Grand  Re- 
monstrance, that  if  the  Remonstrance 
had  not  passed,  *  he  would  have 
sold  all  and  gone  to  New  England,' 
and  Clarendon  sighs  over  the  lost 
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chanoe  of  escape  from  all  that  fol- 
lowed. Had  Clarendon  ever  beard 
that  iliere  bad  been  a  cbance  still 
nearer  be  wonld  not  have  failed 
to  bave  mentioned  it.  On  wbat 
authority  does  Macaalay  rely  for  a 
narrative  so  cnrions  and  circum- 
stantial ? 

Sir  Thomas  More,  Macaulay 
tells  us,  was  ready  to  die  for  the 
doctrine  of  transnbstantiation.  Sir 
Thomafi  More  was  ready  to  bum 
other  people  for  denying  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation.  He 
died  himself  for  the  Papal  supre- 
macy. 

The  English  Reformation  was  a 
special  ol^eet  of  Lord  Macaulay 's 
abhorrence.  He  hated  it  so  heartily 
that  he  thought  himself  entitled  to 
speak  of  it  as  '  sprung  from  brutal 
passion/ and  the  chief  instruments  in 
forwarding  it  to  have  been  '  Henry, 
the  murderer  of  his  wives ;  Somer- 
set, the  murderer  of  his  brother; 
Elizabeth,  the  murderess  of  her 
guest.'  This  is  a  rounded,  complete, 
and  well-turned  sentence,  but  the 
words  can  be  justi6ed  only  on  the 
supposition  that  Macaulay  had  satis- 
fied himself  that  Anne  Boleyn  and 
Catherine  Howard  were  neither  of 
them  guilty  of  adultery,  that  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour  was  not  engaged 
in  a  treasonable  and  dangerous  plot, 
and  that  Mary  Stuart  was  innocent 
of  participation  in  the  Babington 
Conspiracy.  Are  any  one  of  these 
questions  in  a  condition  to  entitle 
an  historical  writer  to  beg  the  con. 
elusion  by  the  word  '  murderer '  ? 

In  the  most  trifling  matter  he  is 
as  inaccurate  as  in  the  most  serious. 
He  speaks  of  the  unsolved  riddles 
which  perplexed  Eliphaz  and  Zo- 
phar.  The  faults  of  Eliphaz  and 
Zophar  were  that  they  were  not 
perplexed.  They  thought  they 
knew  the  cause  of  Job's  afflictions, 
and  they  were  mistaken. 

Macaulay  talks  of  a  statue  of 
himself  which  Alexander  proposcnl 
to  hew  out  of  Mount  Athos.  It  is 
precisely  what  Alexander  did  not. 


A  sycophantic  sculptor  offered  to  do 
it.  Alexander  answered  that  Moont 
Athos  had  already  given  occasion 
to  one  king  to  make  himself  ridi- 
culous. There  was  no  necessity  for 
him  to  be  a  second. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volame 
with  illustrations  of  the  valae  and 
accuracy  of  those  brilliant  allnsioiis 
which  so  excited  the  envy  and  the 
admiration  of  Thackeray. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  says  that  his 
uncle's  chief  vice  was  the  vioe  of 
imputing  motives.  He  thinks 
lightly  of  it,  and  quotes  approv- 
ingly  an  expression  from  the  Sp«f- 
tator,  that  it  is  '  the  vice  of  recti- 
tude.' To  us  it  appears  a  vice  of 
the  very  opposite  of  rectitude,  and 
in  a  historian  the  most  fatal  of  all 
possible  &ults.  The  motive  is  the 
fact  of  facts,  the  key  of  the  cha- 
i-acter.  To  invent  a  motive,  or  to 
assert  a  motive  without  evidence,  is 
to  pajgs  an  arbitrary  verdict  upon 
actions  which  may  admit  many  in* 
terpretations ;  and  to  decide  upon 
one  interpretation  in  preference  to 
others  is  to  constitute  the  action 
either  good  or  evil,  and  the  actor 
either  an  honest  man  or  a  villain. 

Conscious  of  the  lightness  of  his 
own  intentions,  and  confident  inh» 
ownjudgment.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his 
delineation  of  character,  yielded 
habitually  to  the  temptation  of  thus 
completing  his.  historical  portrait^T 
and  in  his  desire  to  set  ofi"  his  pic- 
tures with  broad  efiects  of  light  and 
shade  gave  rein  to  his  habitual  care- 
lessness of  statement  in  the  one 
direction  where  he  was  principallv 
bound  to  be  scrupulous.  When  he 
was  not  carried  away  by  anti- 
pathy, or  by  theory,  he  generally 
endeavoured  to  be  lair.  He  conld 
balance  the  good  points  of  a  cha- 
racter against  the  evil,  and  make 
allowances  for  change  of  Htmr 
or  difference  of  situations.  In  his 
essay  on  Machiavelli  his  principles  of 
judgment  are  so  little  rigid  that  he 
obliterates  the  most  elementaiy 
moral  distinctions.      He  considers 
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that  virtue  and  vice  may  change 
places  under  altered  circumstances, 
that  a  man  whom  in  the  North  we 
admire  as  a  hero,  may  in  the  South 
appear  a  brute  and  a  rnffian ;  that 
the  lago  of  England's  abhorrence 
might  in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth 
century  seem,  if  not  admirable, 
yet  a  more  tolerable  person  than 
Othello.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  over* 
straining  his  armament,  illastrates 
the  deficiency  which  he  confessed 
to  find  in  himself — a  deficiency  in 
the  powers  of  critical  analysis.  He 
attempts  to  define  Hotspur  by  an 
inventory  of  his  qualities.  When 
he  has  done  his  best  he  admits  that 
the  description  which  he  has  given 
would  apply  equally  well  to  the 
bastard  Falconbridge.  Though 
never  successful  as  a  critic,  he  could 
rise  to  the  level  of  an  artist,  when 
his  better  genius  had  possession  of 
him.  He  can  do  justice  to  the 
splendid  qualities  of  Lord  Clive 
and  Warren  Hastings  without 
concealing  or  blinding  himself  to 
their  faults.  He  had  been  in  India. 
He  had  himself  done  admirable 
work  there  as  an  administrator  and 
a  legislator.  He  knew  the  Asiatic 
temperament  at  first  hand.  He  was 
able  to  recognise  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  English  sovereignty  in 
India  had  rescued  the  people  from 
a  detestable  tyranny,  and  if  neither 
Clive  nor  Hastings  had  been  able  to 
keep  clear  of  error  in  the  midst  of 
the  treachery  and  corruption  with 
which  they  were  surrounded,  he 
refused  t-o  judge  with  too  pedantic 
severity  the  means  by  which  a  re- 
Tolution  had  been  effected,  so  vast 
and  so  infinitely  beneficent.  But 
his  candour  failed  him  with  the 
gpreat  men  of  his  own  country.  In 
India  there  were  no  Whig  tradi- 
tions. Indian  history  had  not  yet 
been  invaded  by  the  passion  of 
philosophical  partisanship.  In 
Europe,  especially  in  England,  Ma- 
caulay had  inherited  the  prejudices, 
religious  and  political,  of  the  party 
to  which  he  belonged.    He  had  be- 


come an  ardent  disciple  of  the 
evangel  of  Utilify  and  Progress,  and 
his  prejudices  made  him  unjust  on 
one  side,  and  his  theories  made  him 
paradoxical  upon  the  other. 

Of  all  the  great  men  whom 
England  has  counted  among  her 
worthies  none  fares  worse  under 
his  hands  than  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer.  When  Macaulay  was  yoang, 
Catholic  emancipation  was  the 
fiEtvourite  cry  of  the  Liberal  party. 
The  Ethiopian,  it  was  said,  had 
changed  his  skin.  The  Catholic  of 
the  nineteenth  century  had  been 
swept  on  by  the  tide  of  progress ; 
he  was  now  as  wide-minded,  as 
tolerant,  and  as  patriotic  as  the 
best  of  his  rivals.  If  he  had  ever 
been  otherwise  he  might  be  excused 
by  the  tyranny  under  which  he  had 
suffered.  The  Protestant  was  the 
exclnsionist  and  the  oppressor. 
The  Catholic  was  the  persecuted 
victim,  demanding  humbly,  in  the 
name  of  the  sacred  principles  of 
liberty,  to  be  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  a  man.  Political 
sympathy  awoke  in  Macaulay  an 
admiration  of  the  Church  and  the 
Catholic  system.  It  inspired  his 
famous  simile  of  the  New  Zea- 
lander.  When  he  read  Manzoni 
he  felt  a  passing  regret  that  he 
could  not  follow  John  Henry  New- 
man  and  be  converted.  This 
curious  phase  in  his  character 
is  another  illustration  of  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  he  repre- 
sented the  tendencies  of  his  age.  He 
detested  the  Church  of  England.  He 
respected  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
He  respected  the  English  Dissenters. 
He  regarded  the  Establishment 
as  essentially  connected  with  every 
evil  and  mischievous  infiuence 
which,  for  the  three  centuries  of 
its  existence,  had  obstructed  the 
progress  of  the  country.  Cranmer 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  it.  In  Cranmer,  there- 
fore, he  saw  embodied  every  vice 
which  can  make  human  character 
execrable.      And    nowhere,     cer- 
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tainly,  has  he  injured  more  fatally 
his  own  repatafcion  for  fidmess 
than  in  the  pictore  which  he  has 
drawn  of  that  singularly  interesting 
person. 

*Craimier,'  he  says,  'rose  to 
favour  by  serving  Henry  in  the 
disgraceful  affair  of  the  first 
divorce.*  The  word  ^disgraceful' 
begs  the  question.  European 
opinion  was  divided  on  the  law- 
fulness of  the  marriage  with 
Catherine.  If  the  king  had  no 
son,  and  Mary's  legitimacy  was 
open  to  serious  question,  the  grand- 
sons of  the  men  who  had  fought 
at  Boaworth  might  see  another 
war  of  succession.     But  let  that 


'  He  promoted  the  marriage  of 
Anne  Boleyn  with  the  king — on 
a  frivolous  pretence  he  pronounced 
that  marriage  null  and  void.'  If 
Macaulay  knew  that  the  pretence 
was  frivolous,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  he  knew  what  the  pretence 
was;  and  if  he  really  possessed 
that  information  it  is  a  pity  that  he 
did  not  impart  it.  The  ground 
for  the  sentence  annulling  the 
marriage  between  Anne  Boleyn 
and  Henry  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  historical  secrets.  It 
was  submitted  to  Parliament  and 
was  held  to  be  sufficient,  but  for 
reasons  of  State  it  was  never  di- 
vulged. 

'He  attached  himself  to  Crom- 
well while  the  fortunes  of  Cromwell 
flourished.  He  voted  for  cutting 
off  Cromwell's  head  without  a 
trial  when  the  tide  of  royal  favour 
turned.' 

How  does  Macaulay  know  how 
Cranmer  voted?  It  is  known 
that  when  Cromwell  was  arrested 
Cranmer  stood  forward  to  intercede 
for  him.  He  was  present  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  day  on 
which  Cromwell  was  attainted. 
But  there  is  no  division  list  in  the 
Journals.  He  was  present  also  on 
the  day  on  which  the  Six  Articles 
Bill  was  passed.     He  had  dared  to 


speak  against  that  Bill.  He  bad 
dared,  though  with  peril  of  his 
life,  to  walk  out  of  ihe  Hoose 
withont  voting  when  the  division 
came  on.  Who  can  say  tbat  he 
did  not  withdraw  again  before 
the  Bill  of  Attainder  was  passed 
against  Cromwell?  A  positive 
assertion  in  a  total  absence  of 
evidoice  is  not  the  more  legiti- 
mate because  it  serves  to  pile 
damnation  on  the  character  of 
a  roan  that  Macaulay  dislikes. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Craii. 
mer,  both  under  Henry  and  under 
Edward,  was  called  on,  in  Me 
position  of  archbishop,  to  preside  at 
the  trials  of  persons  accused  of 
heresy.  Though  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
forms  of  belief  were  heretical,  tiie 
law  of  every  country  in  Enrope 
attached  the  penalty  of  death  to 
certain  beliefs  or  disbelief.  On 
this  point  aU  were  agreed — laityand 
clergy,  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
Cranmer,  like  all  his  oontempoiwies, 
lived  in  the  midst  of  change.  He 
himself  changed  as  others  changed, 
and  came  himself  at  last  to  hold 
opinions  which  he  had  been  eda- 
cated  to  look  upon  as  criminai. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he 
took  more  pleasure  in  his  office 
than  any  modem  judge  when  he 
sends  a  murderer  to  the  gaUows. 
Four  or  five  prosecutions  for  herwr 
were  all  that  he  was  ever  officially 
concerned  with,  and  if  he  sinned  in 
being  no  wiser  than  the  rest  of 
mankind  his  offence  may  be  held  to 
have  been  expiated  by  his  own 
death  at  the  stake.  Yet  Macanlay 
holds  up  Cranmer  to  the  specbl 
detestation  of  mankind  as  a  san- 
guinary persecutor.  Sir  Thomas 
More  sentenced  more  heretics  than 
Cranmer,  but  there  is  no  word  of 
censure  against  More.  Gardiner 
was  the  instigator  of  the  most 
olaborate,  the  most  extensive  and 
furious  persecution  which  ever  dis- 
graced the  history  of  this  country. 
Yet  Gardiner  is  compKmented  if 
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Macaalaj  for  his  far-seeiiig  states- 
maBship  and  his  lofty  patriotism; 
No  such  qualifying  praise  is  allowed 
to  Cranmer.  Cranmer  is  all  black, 
unredeemed  bj  a  single  grace  of 
intellect  or  heart ;  and  this  sweep- 
ing condemnation  is  the  less  par- 
donable because  it  is  evident  that 
Macaulaj  had  nerer  troubled  him- 
self to  understand  the  real  state  of 
England  at  the  time.  He  had 
glanced  at  the  surface  of  it,  and 
imagined  that  he  had  seen  through 
to  what  lay  below,  and  he  had  in 
fact  seen  nothing  but  the  reflection 
of  his  own  prepossessions. 

The  same  ignorance  and  the 
same  animosities  pursue  him  into 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.  He  writes 
on  Burghley  with  no  further  in- 
formation about  him  than  he  had 
gathered  from  skimming  through 
Dr.  Nares's  life.  He  sees  that 
England  broke  with  the  Papacy 
under  Henry,  that  it  broke  with 
transabstantiation  under  Edward, 
that  it  returned  to  both  under 
Mary,  and  again  broke  with  the 
Pope  wholly  and  with  transub- 
stantiation  partially  andpermissively 
under  Elizabeth ;  he  concludes  that 
the  mass  of  the  English  people  had 
no  fixed  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  disputes  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics.  He  doubts  whether 
the  zealots  of  both  extremes 
amounted  together  to  one- twentieth 
part  of  the  kingdom.  If  this  was 
the  troth,  there  was  no  great  ob- 
jection to  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  If 
the  zealots  were  so  small  a  minority, 
the  number  of  persons  injured  was 
inconsiderable ;  and  indeed  Ma- 
caulay  sees,  and  on  one  occasion 
admits,  that  *  Henry,  in  that  very 
part  of  his  conduct  which  has  been 
represented  as  most  capricious 
and  inconsist'Cnt  (the  repression 
of  both  the  extremes)  was  pro- 
bably following  a  policy  far  more 
pleasing  to  the  majority  of  his 
subjects  than  a  policy  like  that  of 
Edward  and  of  Mary.* 

Yet  the  Church  of  England  was 


so  bad  a  thing  in  itself  that  the 
establishment  of  it,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  forms  of  worship,  was 
necessarily  wrong. 

Elizabeth  (he  concludes)  had  the  happiest 
opportunity  ever  vouchsafed  to  any  sovereign 
ot'  establishing  perfect  freedom  of  conscience 
throughout  her  dominions  without  danger 
to  the  jicovemment,  without  scandal  to  anv 
large  party  of  her  subjects.  The  nation, 
as  it  was  clearly  ready  to  profess  either 
religion,  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  been 
ready  to  tolerate  both. 

The  nation,  beyond  all  doubt, 
would  have  been  ready  to  tolerate 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  Macaulay 
could  scarcely  have  contrived 
to  exhibit  in  so  few  words  a  more 
inaccurate  acquaintance  with  what 
he  was  talking  about.  Beligion  was 
not  then  what  it  has  since  become — 
a  subject  on  which  men  may  in- 
nocently and  indifferently  hold 
different  opinions.  Toleration  is 
not  possible  in  the  same  age  in 
which  an  execution  at  the  stake  for 
heresy  is  possible.  The  passions 
which  permit  the  one  are  in- 
consistent with  the  existence  of 
the  other.  First  of  all,  everyone 
was  agreed  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  profess  a  religion. 
A  State  declaring  itself  indif- 
ferent would  have  been  set  down 
as  heathen  and  unendurable, 
and  the  Church  of  England 
was,  in  fact,  the  nearest  approach 
to  an  organisation  in  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  nation,  which 
was  neither  Calvinist  nor  Papist, 
could  be  comprehended.  Lord 
Macaulay  thinks  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  indifferent.  They 
were  only  too  easily  excitable. 
The  Catholics,  until  the  issue  of 
the  Pope's  Ball  of  deposition,  were 
allowed  the  fullest  indulgence  in 
their  own  houses.  If  Catholics  and 
Protestants  had  been  allowed  to 
have  each  in  public  their  separate 
forms  of  worship,  their  chapels 
would  have  been  seminaries  of 
faction  in  every  town  and  village 
in  England.      The  preachers  of  the 
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fhe  *  Essay  on  Bacon'  is  the 
niost  celebrated  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
lighter  compositions.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  by  the 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Beniew. 
The  sustained  popularity  of  it  with 
general  readers  has  maintained 
hitherto  the  original  verdict.  It  is 
constructed  on  the  paradox,  that 
the  most  admirable  philosophy 
originated  with  a  man  of  mean 
and  unworthy  nature.  The  old 
doctrine  was  that  a  tree  was  known 
by  its  fruits.  Lord  Macaulay  en- 
deavours to  prove  that  the  fig  does 
grow  upon  the  thorn,  and  the  grape 
does  grow  upon  the  thistle.  The 
Essay  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  being  devoted  to  exhibiting 
the  baseness  of  Bacon's  personal 
character,  the  second  to  proving 
the  inestimable  value  of  Bacon's 
teaching. 

From  the  *  Essay  on  Burghley' 
the  careful  reader  would  not  gather 
that  Lord  Macaulay  was  deeply  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  Eliza- 


/^"^  ^^^^  mint'ster,  rrom  A 
^j^r  ^f^^  Bacon  *  it  would  appetr 
,i0fr'^^f^f^^'^^  bad  sources  of  information 
»*^f,  yrr'^^,/*^^fl6  Burghloy  unknown  toths 
/  '*'  ..^  '"rest  of  the  world.  Bacon  was  bom 
in  1 5 6 1 .  He  was  Burghley 's  nephew ; 
and  in  1580,  when  he  was  nineteen, 
he  applied  for  a  situation  under 
Government.  He  had  already 
shown  signs  of  talent.  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  cannot  understand  that 
Burghley  might  have  thought  it 
undesirable  to  relieve  his  nephew 
at  so  early  an  age  from  the  neces- 
sity of  exertion  and  self-reliance. 
Nothing  but  an  unworthy  motive 
could  have  induced  the  uncle  of  a 
youth  of  genius  to  refuse  so  natural 
a  request.  Burghley  must  have 
been  already  jealous  of  the  abiliiaes 
of  a  youth  of  nineteen. 

'  The  truth  is '  (Macaulay  tells  ns) 
Hhe  Cecils  disliked  him,  and  did  all 
they  could  decently  do  to  keep  him 
down.' 

*■  He  was  forced,  much  against  his 
will '  (Macaulay  continues),  *  to  be- 
take himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law;  he  was  admitted  to  Gray's 
Inn,  and  during  some  years  he 
laboured  there  in  obscurity.'  This, 
too,  is  presented  as  a  hardship 
to  be  laid  at  Burghley's  door. 
But  considering  that  the  law  is  not 
to  be  learnt  without  study,  and  that 
through  the  study  of  it  Bacon 
came  to  be  Lord  Chancellory  Burgh- 
ley's conduct  towards  him,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  motive,  was 
at  least  justified  by  the  results.  His 
rise  in  his  profession  could  scarcely 
be  considered  slow.  At  t?Fenty- 
six  he  was  made  a  Bencher  of  his 
Inn.  At  twenty-nine  he  became 
Queen's  Counsel.  That  he  did  not 
rise  more  rapidly  is  again,  however, 
laid  at  the  door  of  his  envious 
uncle.  The  Cecils,  Macaulay  sos- 
pects,  interposed  to  obstruct  his 
progress  '  by  whispers  and  insinua- 
tions.' In  the  absence  of  evidence  we 
take  leave  to  consider  these  reflec- 
tions upon  one  of  the  greatest  minis- 
ters that  ever  presided  over  the 
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tunes  of  this  country  to  be  some- 
.  bat  gratuitous. 
Having  disposed  of  Burgbley 
by  a  side  wind,  Macaulay  pro- 
ceeds in  tbo  same  style,  and 
with  a  similar  free  assumption  of 
motives,  to  analyse  the  brilliant 
nephew's  own  character.  We  have 
neither  space  nor  inclination  to 
follow  the  elaborate  indictment. 
We  content  ourselves  with  referring 
anyone  who  wishes  really  to  know 
what  Bacon's  conduct  and  charac- 
ier  were  to  Mr.  Spedding's  exhaus- 
tive account  of  him.  We  have  no 
special  admiration  for  Bacon,  either 
as  a  man  or  as  an  instructor  of  men. 
As  a  man  he  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  no  worse  than  the  average 
politicians  of  his  age ;  on  the  whole, 
perhaps,  rather  superior  to  them .  His 
aims,  however,  were  worldly,  his  ha- 
bits self-indulgent,  and  his  conscience 
w^ithout  the  scrupulous  nicety  which 
would  entitle  him  to  any  special 
honour.  The  inductive  method  of 
philosophy,  with  which  his  name 
is  chiefly  connected,  had  been  known 
practically  to  all  mankind  from  the 
time  when  the  descendants  of  Cain 
began  to  practise  the  mechanical 
arts,  or  the  Egyptian  astronomers 
discovered  the  course  of  the  sun 
among  the  stars.  What  Bacon  did 
was  merely  to  clothe  the  principles 
of  induction  in  graceful  and  intel- 
ligible language,  and  to  point  out 
in  popular  style  the  advantages 
which  might  be  expected  from  the 
stndy  of  it.  We  can  as  little  accept 
Macaulay's  account  of  Bacon's  phi- 
losophy as  of  his  personal  charac- 
ter.    We  cannot  regard  him  as 

The  brightest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind. 

We  cannot  believe  that  he  consi- 
dered the  best  use  of  intellect  to 
be  in  Hhe  multiplication  of  human 
enjoyments,'  and  Hhe  mitigation 
of  human  sufferings;'  that  the  effect 
of  his  teaching  can  be  summed  up, 
as  Macaulay  declares,  in  the  two 
words  *  Utility  and  Progress,'  at 
least  so  long  as  Utility  is  allowed 
voL.zin. — ^NO.  Lxxrni.  kews^kues. 


to  consist  in  the  increase  merely 
of  material  pleasures,  or  so  long 
as  Progress  consists  in  the  extent 
to  which  material  pleasures  can  be 
diffused  ;  and  if  Macaulay  attaches 
any  other  meaning  to  his  words,  he 
has  done  himself  injustice  in  his 
essay  in  not  more  fully  explaining, 
himself. 

What  surprises  us  is,  rather,  that 
if  Bacon  was  what  he  is  there  de- 
scribed as  being,  and  if  his  philoso- 
phy was  what  it  is  there  said  to  be, 
Macaulay  should  have  failed  to  see 
that  the  character  of  the  man  pre- 
cisely corresponded  to  his  theories. 
Bacon,  we  are  told,  *  had  planned; 
his  philosophical  reforms  before  he 
was  fifteen,  or  at  least  when  he  was  -. 
very  young.*  When  scarcely  more 
than  a  child  he  had  made  up  his  . 
mind  upon  the  objects  which  were 
seriously  worth  a  wise  man's  pur- . 
suit.  A  boy  of  intellect^  who  at 
that  age  had  deliberately  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  end  of  knowledge 
was  *  the  multiplication  of  means  of 
enjoyment '  in  this  world  rather 
than  to  make  him  noble  and  good 
in  any  world,  naturally  grew  up 
self-indulgent  and  extravagant,  and 
unscrupulous  as  to  the^neans  by 
which  the  pleasures  which  he  valued 
were  to  be  obtained.  What  is  more 
inteUigible  than  that  a  person  with 
such  convictions  should  be  a  servile 
courtier  and  a  corrupt  judge  P 

Our  space  is  running  out;  we 
have  been  occupied  invidiously  in 
pointing  out  the  faults  of  Lord 
Macaulay's  style  of  workmanship ; 
we  may  perhaps  return  hereafter  to 
the  special  subject  of  his  History, 
and  to  the  more  agreeable  duty  of 
indicating  the  many  excellencies  of 
it.  For  the  present  we  shall  con- 
clude with  a  few  remarks  on  a 
subject  on  which  we  touch  with 
peculiar  regret. 

As  the  Essay  on  Bacon  is 
regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  bio- 
graphy  and  philosophy,  so  the  re- 
view of  Bobert  Montgomery's  poems 
is  enjoyed  by  a  yet  larger  number 
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of  readers  as  a  judicial  flagellation 
of  a  literary  pretender  who  was 
deservedly  and  wholesomely  pun- 
ished. Robert  Montgomery  was  a 
very  poor  creature,  and  had  written 
and  published  some  very  poor  verses, 
not  worse  than  many  thousand 
pther  verses  which  have  their  day 
and  are  cast  into  the  oven,  but 
still  definitely  poor,  and,  what 
was  worse,  pretentious.  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  become  popu- 
lar. He  had  been  favourably  re- 
viewed. His  poems  ran  into  several 
editions.  The  fault  lay  with  the 
reviewers  who  praised  him,  and  the 
public  who  were  so  foolish  as  to  be 
led  by  them.  But  the  reviewers 
oould  not  be  got  at.  The  public 
could  be  disenchanted  only  by  the 
demolition  of  their  idol.  Mr.  Eobert 
Montgomery  was  to  be  made  an 
example  of.  Whether  it  was  alto- 
gether becomiug  in  a  great  man  in 
Macaulay's  position  to  stoop  to 
crush — and  crush  with  such  extreme 
severity — so  insignificant  a  member 
of  the  literary  profession,  may  be 
an  open  question.  For  ourselves, 
we  think  that  it  was  not ;  that  it  was 
unworthy  of  Macaulay.  Others  will 
think  diffevently,  and  they  are  per- 
haps more  right  than  we  are ;  we 
will  not  dispute  with  them.  But  a 
further  question  rises  when  we 
learn,  in  these  volumes  of  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  that  the  poor  wretch,  who 
was  writhing  under  his  punishment, 
petitioned  humbly  and  abjectly  to 
i)e  taken  down  from  his  pillory,  and 
that  his  petition  was  met  with  a 
stem  and  steady  refusal.  An  or- 
dinary B^view  article  is  read  for 
a  few  weeks ;  it  does  its  work,  and  is 
then  forgotten.  Mr.  Montgomery 
found  himself,  to  his  horror,  bound 
fast  to  the  triumphal  chariot  of 
the  most  celebrated  writer  of  his 
age,  trailing  in  the  dust  like  the 
body  of  Hector  behind  the  horses  of 
Achilles.  Even  Hector's  body  was 
given  back  to  Priam.  There  must 
have  been  some  special  reason  why 
Bo  small  a  mercy  was  refused  to 
Montgomery. 


Macaulay  confesses  that  he  was 
an  indifferent  critic.  He  says  of 
himself  that  he  had  never  written 
a  line  about  poetry  or  the  fine  arts 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  bum.  In 
specially  and  deliberately  excepting 
this  one  essay,  he  perluips  wished 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  an  nn. 
doubted  victory  in  this  department: 
but  we  recommend  to  the  consi- 
deration of  his  literary  execators 
whether  the  time  haa  not  airiTed 
when  the  mangled  remains  maj 
at  least  be  consigned  to  the 
grave. 

And  this  for  a  special  reason. 

Eternal  punishment  is  reserred, 
we  hope,  only  for  mortal  sins.  To 
publish  a  bad  poem  and  be  praised 
for  it  is  at  least  a  venial  sin,  for 
which  purgatory  may  sufiice.  It  is 
not  inconsistent  with  many  excel- 
lencies of  another  kind ;  and  it  is 
unjust  to  immortalise  a  man  only 
for  his  faults.  Mr.  Montgomery,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
his  character,  was  inoffensive  in  his 
private  relations.  He  was  poor, 
but  to  the  extent  of  his  means 
kind  and  charitable.  He  preax^ed 
sermons  which  were  admired  by 
large  congregations.  They  may 
have  been  foolish,  but  they  were  not 
ill-intended.  Some  people,  it  may 
be  hoped,  were  benefited  by  them. 
No  one  that  we  ever  heard  of  wte 
injured  by  them.  He  had  been 
deceived  into  vanity  by  undeserved 
adulatioiL  When  he  was  hung  np 
for  the  finger  of  soom  to  point  at, 
that  vanity  for  which  others  were 
responsible  became  to  himself  the 
most  terrible  of  punishments. 

No  one  would  confess  more  rea- 
dily than  Macaulay  that  it  is  nnfur 
to  judge  a  man  by  his  worst  actions. 
It  is  equally  un&ir  to  judge  a  msn 
of  letters  by  his  worst  productions. 
Great  as  was  Macaulay's  detes- 
tation for  a  bad  poet,  he  would 
admit  that  it  would  not  be  right  to 
judge  Byron  by  the  *  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness.' £^  would  protest,  and  protest 
justly,  against  his  own  poetical  me- 
rits being  measured  by  the  value  of 
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*  Tirzah  and  Ahirah.'  We  liave  no 
intention  of  committing  anj  such 
act  of  injustice  ourselves.  We  do 
not  mean  to  challenge  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  claim,  among  his  other  excel- 
lencies, to  have  written  genuine 
poetry.  *  The  Lays  of  Antient 
Rome,'  if  not  the  very  highest  order 
of  ballad,  are  yet  spirited,  melo- 
dious, exhilarating,  and  deserve  the 
admiration  which  they  have  re- 
ceived. The  *  Armada,  the  *  Battle 
of  Ivry,*  and  the  *  Battle  of  Naseby,' 
rise  even  higher,  and  have  something 
far  off  but  still  audible  of  trumpet- 
music  in  them.  But  as  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery committed  an  offence  in 
writing  *  Satan,'  though  otherwise 
an  estimable  man,  so  Lord  Macau- 
lay  himself,  in  *  Tirzah  and  Ahirah,* 
produced  and  published  a  poem  as 
absurd  as  '  Satan '  itself;  and  if  the 
occasion  for  exposing  Montgomery 
was  the  number  of  copies  of  his 
book  which  had  been  unfortunately 
sold,  *  Tirzah  and  Ahirah '  has  been 
read  by  tens  of  thousands  where 
hundreds  have  looked  into  '  Satan.' 
The  scene  of  *  Tirzah  and  Ahirah ' 
is  the  world  before  the  Flood  ;  the 
subject  of  it  the  love  of  a  son  of 
God  for  a  daughter  of  man — a 
descendant  of  Seth  for  a  descendant 
of  Cain.  The  hero  is  Cain  himself 
The  years  of  the  first  murderer  had 
been  prolonged  beyond  even  the 
years  of  Methuselah. 

Our  CaiD*s  ample  fcrohcad  white 
The  thousandth  year  returneth. 

The  curse  pronounced  against 
him  had  not  interfered  with  his 
success  in  life,  or  prevented  the 
multiplication  of  his  offspring.  He 
and  they  had  wandered  nomadically 
with  their  flocks  in  search  of 


New  brooks  and  pastures  now,* 


till 


the  white  pavilions 
Of  his  camp  were  told  by  millions. 


Millions,  meaning  at  least  two 
millions,  and  allowing  an  average 
of  five  to  each  tent,  the  numbers  of 
these  nomads  must  have  been  ten 
millions  at  least.  After  such  an 
increase,  and  the  parallel  growth, 
which  was  indispensable,  of  the 
sheep  and  oxen  by  whom  they  were 
supported,  they  found  a  nomad  life 
inconvenient. 

They  settled  down  to  cultivation, 
learning,  among  other  things, 

from  the  dark  green  mulberry  leavea 
To  cull  the  filmy  silk, 

apparently  without  the  intervention 
of  silkworms. 

A  magnificent  palace  was  buil^ 
for  Cain^  On  the  walls  of  the 
banquet-hall  were  represented 

The  King*!  three  hundred  victories. 

Some  of  these  victories,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  must  have  been  over  hia 
brother's  &mily.  We  are  only  in- 
formed, however,  of  the  particulars 
of  the  first,  when  the  objects  of 
attack  were,  not  his  nephews,  but 
the  monsters  of  the  antediluvian 
period — the  Mammoths  of  the  North , 
who  lived  in  the  Pine  Forest,  on 
the  White  River.  How  the  Mam- 
moths in  the  Pine  Forest  of  the 
White  River  interfered  with  Cain's 
comforts  does  not  appear,  nor  how 
the  difficulties  of  iiie  march  were 
overcome.  The  result,  however, 
was  the  finest  hatttie  recorded  in 
history.  The  forest  was  set  on  fire. 
The  tortured  and  terrified  creatures 
rushed  out  from  '  the  sea  of  flames.' 

As  the  cedar  trees  of  God     - 
Stood  the  stately  ranks  of  Kod, 
One  long  night  and  one  long  day 
The  sword  was  lifted  up  to  slay. 
Then  marched  the  firstborn  and  his  sons, 
On  the  white  ashes  of  the  wood. 
And  counted  by  that  savage  brood 
Nine  times  nine  thousand  skeletons. 

Eighty-one    thousand    Mammoths. 


'  TVe  are  told  that  one  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  worst  ofibnces  is  the  appropriation  of 
other  men*s  good  things,  and  the  spoiling  them  in  the  process. 
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And  the  Prince  of  Wales  sliot  but 
one  elephant  in  Ceylon. 

But  we  leave  the  further  ana- 
lysis of  *Tirzah  and  Ahirah'  to  the 
avenger  of  the  blood  of  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery, 
r"  We  must  not  part  thus,  however, 
'  with  the  brilliant  Macaulay,  the  great 
writer  who  has  diffased  among 
millions  a  zeal  for  instruction  to 
which,  but  for  him,  they  would 
have  remained  strangers ;  who  has 
popularised  the  history  of  the  great 
nation  of  whom  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative and  the  ornament ;  whose 
works,  translated  into  every  wide- 
spread language  in  the  world,  have 
been  received  with  a  verdict  of 
universal  applause ;  whose  intellec- 
tual temperament  was  usually  as 
generous  as  his  personal  character 
was  pure  and  disinterested;  who, 
if  he  has  written  many  inaccurate 
sentences  and  some  unjust  sentences, 
has  never  written  a  dull  one.  He 
was  the  impersonation,  as  we  said 
before,  of  his  own  age.  He  was 
the  voice  of  the  hopes  and  con- 
victions of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  shared  in  its  triumphs ;  he  ex- 
plained the  causes  of  those  triumphs. 
He  encouraged  and  stimulated  the 
energetic  spirit  which  is  spreading 
modern  influences  over  the  whole 
race  of  mankind;  he  pointed  out 
the  road  which  would  lead  to  new 
victories.  He  was  the  disciple  and 
the  most  perfect  apostle  of  the 
Gospel  of  Progress.  In  other  ages 
the  human  race  was  contented  with 
less  ambitious  aspirations ;  the  pre- 
sent world  was  considered  at  its 
best  to  be  a  scene  of  disappointments. 
Thenoblest  efforts  were  often  doomed 
to  failure ;  the  noblest  life  was  not 
to  be  rewarded  with  happiness.  At 
the  hearts  of  all  men  of  high  and 
sensitive  nature  there  was  an  im- 
passioned longing  after  things  which 
the  world  did  not  contain  and  could 
not  give  them.  They  had  set  before 
themselves  as  the  supreme  object  of 
desire  something  else  than  material 
prosperity.     Life  to  them  was  not 


enjoyment,  but  sacrifice.  They 
moved  about  in  an  atmosphere  of 
existence  unrealised,  yet  more  real 
to  their  imagination  than  the  most 
palpable  objects  of  their  senses. 
They  looked  out  on  nature  to  per- 
ceive in  it  'a  something  far  more 
deeply  interfused '  than  what  thej 
could  see  or  handle.  Thej  looked 
beyond  them  for  some  other  more 
sure  abiding  place.  Thej  vere 
contented  with  poverty.  They 
despised  the  pleasures  and  dreadd 
the  temptations  of  overmuch  pros- 
perity. The  bank  notes  which  a 
man  was  able  to  accumulate  were 
no  indications  that  his  life  had  been 
profitably  spent.  They  were  satis- 
tied  to  do  their  very  best  in  sach 
department  of  duty  as  had  Men 
to  them,  looking  for  their  reward 
rather  in  the  work  which  they 
accomplished  than  in  the  pament 
which  the  world  assigned  to  them. 
Hence  arose  martyrs  of  rehgion, 
martyrs  of  science,  mar^  of 
patriotism,  martyrs  of  love,  martyrs 
of  destiny.  Their  victory  was  most 
complete  when  it  was  won  at  the 
saci*ifice  of  themselves. 

We  have  changed  all  that.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  the  ancient 
theories  of  life  were  unprodactiye. 
Society,  before  the  days  of  enlighten- 
ment,  continued  stationary.  The 
children  walked  in  the  ways  of  their 
fathers.  They  consecrated  their 
fathers'  errors  by  mistaken  rever- 
ence. They  forgot  that  each  genera- 
tion, as  the  inheritor  of  the  accamn- 
lated  knowledge  of  the  past,  was 
necessarily  wiser  than  the  genera- 
tions which  preceded  it  We  prefer 
realities  to  dreams ;  we  limit  oar 
aspirations  to  what  is  practical; 
and,  abandoning  the  phantoms 
which  deluded  our  fathers,  attend- 
ing to  the  real  nature  of  our  sitnation 
and  manfully  endeavouring  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  we  advance  where 
before  we  stood  still ;  we  work  for 
earthly  reward ;  and  nature  is  kind, 
and  if  we  are  punctual  in  attention 
to  facts  she  never  fails  to  hononr 
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the  bills  which  we  draw  upon  her. 
Onr  fathers  imagined  themselves  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels.  We 
are  contented  to  be  ignorant  whether 
onr  descent  be  celestial  or  common 
to  ns  and  the  beasts  that  perish. 
We  are  creatares  of  a  day.  The 
earth  is  the  only  home  of  which  we 
have  real  knowledge ;  bnt  we  can 
make  it  a  very  comfortable  place  if 
'we  dnly  attend  to  the  conditions 
of  it,  and  to  the  limits  of  oar  own 
powers.  Religion  thns  becomes 
vagne.  It  is  divorced  from  our 
practice,  and  becomes  an  opinion. 
Poetry  grows  languid,  and  Art 
grows  commonplace  ;  and  thongh 
we  would  gladly  preserve  both  art 
and  poetry  as  materials  of  amnse- 
ment,  the  splendid  rewards  which 
society  is  ready  to  furnish  still  fail 
to  prevent  creative  genius  from 
withering.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  steam-ships  and  telegraphs; 
onr  merchant  fleets  cover  the  seas ; 
our  great  continents  are  reticulated 
with  railways,  and  the  products  of 
sUl  climes  and  countries  are  distri- 
bated  for  the  enjoyment  of  each. 
The  prosperous  citizen  of  Sydney 
cools  his  wine  with  the  ice  of  the 
North  Pole.  The  Government  clerk 
iH  London  can  afford  the  pineapple 
of  the  tropics  at  his  dessert-table. 
The  interference  of  Government 
with  individuals  is  reduced  to  its 
minimum.  All  of  ns  go  onr 
own  road,  think  our  own  thoughts, 
pnrsne  our  own  wishes,  and  the 
commonwealth  is  found  to  prosper 
best  the  more  exclusively  every 
single  person  endeavours  with  his 
whole  attention  to  better  his  own 
position :  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  all  this  has  succeeded;  the  aims 
which  we  set  before  ourselves  are 
attained  ;  information  is  diffused 
as  it  was  never  diffused  before. 
Men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  are 
free  as  they  were  never  free  before. 
Iliere  is  scarcely  afamily  in  England 
or  Scotland,  high  or  low,  in  which 
the  rising  generation  do  not  enjoy, 
or  at  least  desire,  and  think  that 


they  ought  to  enjoy,  luxuries  un- 
dreamt of  by  their  fathers. 

Whether  this  unexampled  pros- 
perity will  continue,  whether  our 
age  or  the  ages  past  have  more 
accurately  understood  the  nature 
and  the  conditions  of  human  ex- 
istence on  this  planet,  only  time  will 
show.  It  may  be  that  we  have 
struck  on  the  true  principles  after 
wandering  in  error  for  thousands  of 
years.  If  it  so  turn  out,  Macaulay 
will  possess  the  immortality  which 
with  becoming  diffidence  he  at  times 
dares  to  anticipate  for  himself.  His 
faults  will  be  as  spots  on  the  sun. 
He  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the 
seer  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He, 
too,  was  successful ;  successful,  if 
success  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  his  readers,  by  the  applause  of 
his  contemporaries,  from  the  com. 
mencement  of  his  career  to  its  end, 
beyond  any  man  of  letters  of  this 
or  any  other  century. 

A  modern  poet,  some  think  the . 
greatest  of  modern  poets,   one  at 
any  rate  who  was  utterly    nnin- 
flnenced  by  conventional  sentiments, 
has  said — 

Who  never  ate  his  bread  in  sorrow, 
Who  never  spent  the  darkftome  hours, 
Weeping  and  watching  for  the  morrow, 
He  knows  ye  not,  ye  Heavenly  powers. 

To  eart.h,  this  weary  earth,  je  bring  ns. 
To  goilt  ye  let  us  heedless  go, 
Then  leave  repentance  fierce  to  wring  us, 
A  moment's  sin,  an  age  of  woe. 

•  The  fear  of  the  Lord  '  the  He- 
brews  declared  *  to  be  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom.'  The  Greeks 
thought  that  the  highest  knowledge 
could  be  obtained  only  through  pain 
and  mortification.  Macaulay  never 
seems  to  have  known  either  pain 
or  mortification.  He  succeeded 
in  everything  which  he  under- 
took ;  and  if  there  be  any  lesson 
which  is  taught  only  in  the 
school  of  severity,  that  lesson 
he  never  learnt.  A  defect  of  some 
kind  theve  nndonbtedly  was  in  him. 
We  admire,  bnt  he  fails  deeply  to 
interest.     He  rarely  stirs  our  en- 
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tlmsiasm;  lie  never  touches  oar 
deepest  emotions.  In  the  midst  of 
his  brilliancy  his  writing  is  com- 
monplacey  though  it  is  common- 
place of  the  very  highest  kind.  He 
was  never  married.  He  never  eecms 
to  have  known  what  is  meant  by 
love.  So  powerful  an  intelligence 
could  not  have  been  indifferent  to 
religion.  Some  thoughts  he  must 
have  had  on  those  profound  ques- 
tions  which  every  serious  person, 
at  some  time  or  other,  must  ask  of 
himself,  but  he  was  studiously  reti- 
cent on  that  subject;  and  though 
reticence  need  not  imply  careless- 
ness, and  may  often  imply  unusual 
reverence,  there  is  nothing  in  any 
part  of  Macaulay's  writings  which  in- 
dicates that  he  had  ever  looked  in  this 
direction  with  auy  painful  anxiety. 
His  feelings  were  easily  stirred, 
but  stirred  on  the  strangest  occa- 
sioBS.  He  would  weep  over  the 
most  commonplace  novel,  and  sobbed 
as  if  his  heart  would  break  when 
he  read,  for  the  hundredth  time, 
of  Achilles  cutting  his  hair.  His 
mind,  bowever,  was  singularly 
constituted.  He,  too,  it  would 
seem,  could  not  escape  the 
common  destiny  of  humanity. 
He,  too,  when  he  had  obtained  all 
that  he  had  consciously  desired,  was 


compelled  to  feel  that  it  was  not 
satisfactory.  He,  too,  found  that 
he. was  dimly  longing  for  somethiiig 
which  the  world  had  not  to  give. 
His  affection  for  his  sisters  and  his 
nephews  and  nieces — ^his  innooent 
fondness  for  children  and  children's 
sports,  are  profoundly  honoaralle 
to  him,  and  no  less  profoundlj 
pathetic.  Opinions  may  change. 
The  present  century  has  repudiated 
the  philosophy  of  the  past.  The 
next  may  repudiate  the  present; 
and  the  same  causes  which  hare 
occasioned  Macaulay's  unbounded 
popularity  in  his  own  time  may 
condemn  him  to  oblivion  hereafter. 
Whatever  changes  may  be  before 
us,  however,  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury can  never  cease  to  be  interest- 
ing to  the  future  student.  Macauky 
has  been  its  most  characteristic  and 
typical  representative;  and  cahmmy 
itself,  when  it  has  said  its  worst  of 
him  as  a  philosopher  and  a  histo- 
rian, will  be  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  his  motives  were  always  high, 
his  disposition  pure  and  affectionate, 
his  public  life  without  a  stain,  his 
private  life  so  simple,  so  unselfish, 
so  blamelessly  upright,  that  every- 
one with  whom  he  personally  came 
in  contact  became  greatly  attached 
to  him. 

J.  A.  F. 
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By  a  Military  OrncER. 


IT  may  not  be  altogether  unprofit- 
able, even  in  these  peaceful 
times  (how  long  will  they  last?),  to 
glance  for  a  moment  at  modem  war- 
fare. It  is  not  proposed  to  approach 
the  subject  technically ;  but  simply 
to  compare,  from  certain  points  of 
view,  the  warfare  of  the  present 
with  that  of  the  past,  and  possibly 
to  draw  one  or  two  conclusions  from 
the  comparison.  There  exists  a 
certain  class  of  theorists  who  hail 
every  fresh  invention  for  the 
slaughter  of  mankind  with  the 
remark  :  '  I  am  delighted  to  hear  of 
it ;  for,  the  more  horrible  you  make 
war,  the  sooner  you  will  put  an  end 
to  it.' 

Without  stopping  to  question  the 
correctness  of  this  theory,  let  us 
proceed  to  enquire  whether  all  the 
murderous  science  which  has  lately 
been  expended  on  war  has  in  reality 
succeeded  in  making  it  more  hor- 
rible ;  and,  if  so,  for  whom  ?  For 
in  this  question  there  are  two 
classes  to  be  considered — the  soldier, 
and  the  civilian  whose  country  be- 
comes the  theatre  of  war. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  case  of 
the  soldier.  As  everyone  is  aware, 
the  chief  feature  in  the  military 
history  of  the  past  twenty  years 
has  been  the  vast  improvements 
effected  in  firearms.  We  have 
passed,  by  successive  stages,  from 
smooth-bore  muskets  of  short  range, 
inaccurate  firing,  and  slow  loading, 
to  rifles  of  long  range,  great 
accuracy,  and  rapid  firing.  In 
artillery  the  advance  has  been  pro- 
portionate. Eveiyone  knows  this, 
bat  eveiyone  does  not  know  that — 
strange  though  it  may  seem — the 
result  of  these  improvements  has 
been  precisely  the  reyerse  of  what 
waa  intended  and  what  was  antici- 
pated ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  pro- 
portion of  killed  and  wounded  was 


far  greater  with  the  old-fashioned 
weapons  than  it  is  at  the  present 
day.  In  proof  of  this  the  following 
&cts,  which  are  taken  principally 
from  a  table  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
campaign  in  Bohemia  in  1866,  by 
Col.  Cooke,  R.E.,  may  be  quoted  : 

At  the  battle  of  Talavera  (1809) 
the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
^  of  those  engaged.  At  Austerlitz 
(1805)  it  was  |.  At  Malplaquet 
(1709),  at  Prague  (1759),  ^^^  *^ 
Jena  (1806)  it  was  ^.  At  Fried- 
land  (1807)  and  at  Waterloo 
(1815)  i-  -A.t  Marengo  (1800)  it 
amounted  to  ^.  At  Salamanca 
(18 1 2)  out  of  90,000  combatants 
30,000  were  killed  and  wounded. 
At  Borodino  (181 2)  out  of 
250,000,  80,000  fell  on  the  two 
sides.  At  Leipsic  (181 3)  the 
French  sustained  a  loss  of  ^  of 
their  total  effective.  At  Preussich- 
Eylau  (1807)  55,000  were  killed 
and  wounded  out  of  a  combined 
total  of  160,000  combatants,  giving 
a  loss  of  more  than  ^;  while  at 
Zomdorf  (1758),  the  most  murder- 
ous battle  which  history  records  in 
modem  times,  out  of  82,000  Russian 
and  Prussian  troops  engaged,  32,800- 
were  stretched  upon  the  field  at  the 
close  of  the  day.  • 

Let  us  now  come  to  more  recent 
times.  The  first  great  battle  in 
which  rifled  firearms  were  used  was 
Solferino  (1859),  and  when  the  war 
broke  out  it  was  confidently  pre-^ 
dieted  that  the  effects  of  the  new 
weapon  would  be  frightful ;  but  the 
loss  actually  fell  to  -j^  of  those 
engaged.  At  Koniggratz,  where,  in 
addition  to  rifled  weapons,  one  side 
was  armed  with  breechloaders,  the 
actaallosswas  further  diminished  to 
^.  Finally  we  come  tothe  last  war, 
in  which  the  proportions  were, 
Worth  ^Y>  Qravelotte  -jV*  »nd 
Sedan  i\j.    These  figures  may  sur- 
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prise  manj  who,  not  nnnatiiTallj, 
imagined  that  improved  weapons 
entailed  increased  slangbter.  It  is 
not  intended  to  imply  that  battles 
are  not  still  sangninary,  but  it  is 
incontestable  that  they  are  much 
less  so  than  they  were. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  the 
battle*field  that  the  soldier's  risk  is 
now  diminished,  but  throughout 
the  whole  campaign.  Railways 
afford  a  more  adequate  supply  of 
medical  and  other  necessaries  to 
the  front,  and  a  more  rapid  transfer 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  to  their 
permanent  hospitals.  The  labours 
of  the  Geneva  Society  have 
materially  conduced  to  the  same 
end.  Buildings  and  tents  covered 
by  the  red  cross  are  held  to  be 
sacred  from  fire ;  rules  are  laid 
down  for  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war ;  explosive  bullets  are  also 
forbidden;  and  to  such  a  length  has 
this  spirit  of  mitigating  the  horrors 
of  war  extended  that  nothing  but 
the  esprit  de  corps  of  those  who 
wield  the  lance  has  saved  the 
*  Queen  of  Weapons '  from  disestab- 
lishment. So  much  for  the  soldier 
in  time  of  war.  It  only  remains  to 
remark  that,  if  successful,  he  is 
rewarded  and  honoured ;  if  defeated, 
he  obtains  at  least  sympathy  ;  and, 
if  wounded,  a  pension. 

But  how  does  the  case  stand  for 
the  civilian  whose  home  happens  to 
•be  situated  in  the  theatre  of  war  ? 
What  has  been  done  for  him? 
Absolutely  nothing.  The  enormous 
area  of  country  occupied  by  the 
vast  numbers  of  men  and  horses 
which  constitute  modem  armies, 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  movements, 
combine  to  render  their  presence  in 
an  invaded  country  more  than  ever 
a  national  calamity;  and  the  position 
of  the  unfortunate  civilians,  as  a 
body,  far  from  improving,  becomes 
worse  and  worse.  The  non-com- 
batant must  stand  by  and  see 
his  house  burnt,  or  turned  into  a 


barrack.  His  crops  are  tnm. 
pled  down,  his  orchards  felled,  his 
cattle  slaughtered,  bis  horsea  and 
waggons  impressed,  his  very  food 
requisitioned,  and  himself,  &mily, 
and  belongings  turned  destitute  on 
the  world.  No  surgeon  is  waiting 
to  tend  him  if  sick  or,  ss  not 
unfrequently  happens,  wounded. 
All  the  available  care,  energy,  and 
attention  of  his  Grovemment  are  col. 
centrated  on  the  army,  while  he  mast 
suffer  unnoticed  and  uncared  for. 
Afler  the  storm  of  war  has  passed, 
some  inadequate  charity,  and  some 
tardy  compensation  from  the  Go. 
vemment  which  has  been  unable  to 
defend  him,  begins  to  flow  in;  but 
these  are  as  mere  raindrops  in  the 
vast  desert  of  misery ;  and,  indeed, 
what  money,  what  gifls,  irbat 
kindness  can  compensate  him  for 
such  misfortunes  ?  And  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  there  is  no  remedj 
for  him.  So  long  as  the  poeaes- 
sion  of  the  capital  or  other  lar^ 
town  is  the  great  goal  of  tJje 
military  race,  so  long  must  armies 
traverse  the  country  to  reach  it. 
Thus  wo  see  that  while  every- 
thing  is  done  to  preserve  the  life, 
mitigate  the  sufferings,  and  snppk 
the  wants  of  the  soldier,  no  thongbt 
is  given  to  the  civilian.  In  war 
every thiDg  must  give  way  to  mili- 
tary considerations,  and  every  sol- 
dier's life  is  of  definite  valae. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how 
the  proportion  of  killed  and  wonndt?d 
becomes  less  as  science  advances; 
and,  as  far  as  the  light  of  histoiy  is 
shed  on  war,  the  diminution  has 
indeed  been  great.  We  have  seen 
how  the  slaughter  at  Zomdorf  ex- 
ceeded that  of  Sedan ;  and,  accordisj^ 
to  history,  Zomdorf  was  child's 
play  to  Cressy,  where  the  French 
loss  is  stated  to  have  been,  in  A*«2/«? 
alone,  ii  princes,  1,200  kaights, 
and  30,000  men.'  This  again  is 
exceeded  at  Cannae,  where,  out 
of   an  army   of    80,000   Bomans. 
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50,000  were  left  on  the  field  when 
the  battle  was  over ;'  and,  to  take 
another  instance  from  the  same 
war,  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus,  where 
an  army  hastening  to  reinforce 
Hannibal  was  not  merely  defeated, 
bnt  destroyed. 

Trnly  war  was  butchery  in  those 
days !  Bat  why,  the  non-professional 
reader  may  ask,  are  battles  less  pro- 
portionately sanguinary  than  they 
were,  in  spite  of  modem  improve- 
ments ?  Because  every  improrement 
made  in  weapons  from  the  earliest 
recorded  history  of  war  has  entailed 
corresponding  alterations  in  tactics 
to  meet  it,  and  obviate,  as  far  as 
possible,  its  effects.  Instead  of 
standing  in  massive  columns,  or  in 
line  with  close  ranks  two  and  three 
deep,  and  reserving  their  fire  until 
they  could  *  see  the  whites  of  their 
enemy*s  eyes,'  troops  now  engage 
at  longer  distances,  in  loose  order, 
and  take  advantage  of  whatever 
cover  is  to  be  found. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  the  battle- 
field, as  already  observed,  but 
throughout  the  campaign,  that  the 
soldier's  life  is  now  more  jealously 
guarded.  The  noble  efforts  made 
by  charitable  societies  have  been 
mentioned ;  but  other  and  far  more 
powerful  agencies  are  at  work  to 
do  more  than  mitigate,  to  prevent. 
The  great  social  feature  of  the 
present  day  is  '  pace  ; '  everything 
goes  ahead,  and  armies  must  con- 
form to  this  rapid  order  of  things. 
Accordingly,  military  operations 
and  results  which  used  to  occupy 
years  are  now  compressed  into 
months;  it  might  almost  be  said, 
weeks.  The  war  of  1859  was 
declared  by  Austria  on  April  26 ;  the 
first  action,  Montebello,  was  fought 
on  May  19 ;  and  the  war  was 
finished  at  Solferino  on  July  24. 
In  1S66  the  Prussians  virtually  de- 
clared war  by  crossing  the  Austrian 
frontier  on  June  23,  and  in  seven 
weeks  the  latter  Power  was  forced 


to  come  to  terms  at  the  very  gates 
of  her  capital.  Prussia  received 
the  French  declaration  of  war  on 
July  19,  1870.  On  September  2 
France's  last  army  in  the  field  was 
destroyed  at  Sedan,  and  the  last 
shots  were  fired  on  February  2, 
187 1.  Here,  then,  we  have  at  once 
an  immense  saving  of  life.  The 
long  delays,  which  meant,  for  the 
soldier,  exposure  to  the  weather 
and  to  sickness  ;  the  defective  com- 
munications, entailing  insufficient 
food;  the  slowly  dragging  cam- 
paign  with  all  its  privations  and 
hardships — all  these  fertile  sources 
of  disease  and  death  have  vanished, 
or  are  vanishing.  It  is  true  that 
the  French  soldiers  both  in  and 
out  of  Metz  suffered  terribly  from 
want  of  proper  food  and  supplies ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
their  administration  was  exception- 
ally bad,  and  the  very  magnitude 
of  their  defects  will  prevent  a  re- 
petition of  them. 

Let  us,  for  comparison,  take  one 
or  two  instances  from  the  wars  of 
the  first  Napoleon.  Here  is  the 
state  of  his  army  during  the  inva- 
sion of  Eussia  in  18 12,  not  after 
but  before  meeting  the  enemy  other- 
wise than  in  small  skirmishes  : 

From  tlie  'want  of  magazines  and  the 
impossibility  of  conveying  an  adequate 
supply  of  provisions  for  so  immense  a  host, 
disorders  of  every  kind  had  accumulated  in 
a  frightful  manner  on  the  flanks  and  rear 
of  the  army.  Neither  bread  nor  spirits 
could  be  had ;  tlie  flesh  of  overdriven 
animals  and  bad  water  constituted  the 
sole  subsistence  of  the  soldiers  .  .  .  and 
before  a  groat  part  of  the  army  had  even 
seen  the  enemy,  it  had  undergone  a  loss 
greater  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  most  bloody  campaign.  When 
the  stragglers  and  sick  were  added  to  the 
killed  and  wounded  the  total  reached 
ioo,ooo.» 

Again:  Massena entered  Portugal 
in  October  1810  ;  spent  weeks  and 
weeks  in  futile  examination  of  the 
lines  of  Torres  VMraa  ;  and  re- 
crossed    into   Spain    on    April    3, 
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1811,  'having  lost  30,000  men  by 
want,  sickness,  and  the  sword.** 
As  the  only  action  of  any  import- 
ance  that  occurred  daring  the 
retreat  was  that  of  Barrosa,  at 
which  the  French  loss  was  under 
1,000,  the  reader  can  estimate  for 
himself  what  proportion  of  the 
total  loss  was  due  to  'want  and 
sickness.* 

These  are  but  two  instances  out 
of  many  that  might  be  quoted,  but 
enough.  Such  protracted  neglect 
and  sufiering  would  be  impossible 
in  these  days,  for  the  simple  reason 
— if  for  no  other — that  the  sojdier 
is  now  much  too  expensive  an 
article  to  be  squandered  in  such  a 
wholesale  manner.  Much,  of  course, 
remains  to  be  done  ;  but  the  atten- 
tion which  Governments  are  now 
compelled  to  give  to  the  subject, 
aided  by  the  private  efforts  which 
the  enthusiasm  caused  by  the  out- 
break of  war  never  fails  to  excite, 
will  provide  the  necessary  means  and 
the  power  of  properly  applying  them. 
The  day  seems  to  be  approaching 
when  the  soldier  of  any  country 
having  any  pretensions  to  be  a 
military  power  may  take  the  field, 
confident  that,  apart  from  the  strain 
on  his  constitution  arising  from  a 
short  but  arduous  campaign,  the 
only  danger  he  will  incur  will  be 
from  his  foeman's  weapons.  If  he 
will  only  look  back  and  compare 
his  lot  with  that  of  his  military 
ancestors  he  will  think  himself 
fortunate. 

When  we  consider  the  position  of 
the  civilian,  who  may  find  his 
country  the  theatre  of  future  wars, 
we  wish  we  could  think  his  prospects 
equally  hopeful. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
give  statistics  of  the  losses  inflicted 
on  a  country  which  is  overrun  by 
an  invading  army.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  agricultural  losses 
alone  sustained  by  France  in  1 870-1 
have  been  estimated  at  one  hundred 


and  seventy  million  pounds.  It 
would  be  difficult  enough  to  as- 
certain the  loss  in  worldly  goods 
represented  by  this  vast  sum ;  but 
who  could  calculate  its  eqni^ent 
in  sorrow,  misery,  starvation,  dis- 
ease, and  death  in  all  its  varions 
and  most  fearful  shapes  ?  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  civilian  in  war  call 
more  loudly  for  sympathy  than 
those  of  the  soldier;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, there  is  none  to  hear.  As 
long  as  the  civilian  is  merelj  an 
accessory  in  the  picture  of  which 
the  soldier  is  the  foreground,'  so  long 
must  he  suffer  comparatively  un- 
noticed. A  dead  soldier  is  buried,  a 
wonnded  one  removed  easily  enongh, 
their  wants  are  soon  provided  for ; 
but  a  ruined  and  devastated  home 
cannot  be  restored,  and  its  scattered 
inhabitants  collected  in  anj  appre- 
ciable time,  perhaps  never.  Som^ 
times,  too,  the  nnhappy  civilian, 
goaded  to  madness  at  the  miseries 
inflicted  on  him,  seizes  arms  and 
joins  with  the  fury  of  despair  in  the 
defence  of  his  village  or  farm-honse, 
as  at  Bazeilles  and  Chateaadnn, 
thereby  giving  to  his  enemies  a 
fresh  handle,  which  they  never  fail 
to  use,  for  increased  exactions  and 
further  severity.  The  brevitj  of 
modem  campaigns,  which  have  so 
materially  benefited  the  soldier,  pro^ 
duco  no  mitigation  for  the  invaded 
country,  for  what  is  gained  in  time 
is  Ipst  in  the  numbers  and  rapiditj 
of  modem  Q,rmies. 

There  seems  to  be  absolutely  no 
possibility  of  modifying  the  position 
of  the  inhabitants  of  an  mvaded 
country.  All,  then,  that  can  be  done 
is  to  confine  the  area  of  operations 
as  much  as  possible ;  and  wc  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  tendency  of 
modem  warfare  is  in  this  direc- 
tion— that  nations  will  in  future 
endeavour  to  fight  their  battles  and 
finish  their  quarrels  nearer  to  their 
frontiers  than  was  formerly  thecase. 
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Time  was  when  a  country  might 
be  invaded  and  half  of  it  overran 
and  occupied'  while  the  other  half 
remained  almost  in  ignorance ;  but 
we  have  changed  all  that.  All  parts  ^ 
of  a  civilised  country  are  now  so 
closely  connected  by  commerce, 
travel,  and  intercommunication  of 
every  sort,  intelligence  is  so  rapidly 
and  widely  diffused,  that  when 
sn  invasion  takes  place  everyone 
knows,  and,  what  is  more,  everyone 
feels.  It  has  already  been  observed 
how  terrible  a  visitation  is  the 
presence  of  a  hostile  army.  Modern 
armies  are  not  now  small  fractions 
of  the  population  whence  they  are 
drawn ;  they  represent,  in  fact  are, 
whole  nations  in  arms.  After  the 
battle  of  Sedan,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  losses  she  had  suffered 
in  the  campaign,  Germany  had 
800,000  men  on  French  soil.  A 
comparison  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  vastness  of  this  host. 
On  October  16,  18 13,  there  were 
assembled  for  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
the  military  strength  of  three 
empires  and  three  kingdoms,  yet 
the  total  capitation  of  the  forces 
was  less  than  one  half  of  the  number 
above  mentioned. 

The  national  character  of  modern 
warfare  being  admitted,  a  result 
once  established  will  generally  be 
decisive  for  the  war  in  which  it 
occurs  ;  and  should  be  considered 
so,  for  national  superiority  is  of  a 
kind  that  cannot  be  gainsaid  or  set 
aside.  Austria  saw  this  in  1866, 
and  accepted  the  hard  and  bitter 
truth  in  time  to  save  herself.     It 


would  have  been  well  for  France 
had  she  done  the  same. ,  The 
triumph  of  Germany  in  1870  was 
no  mere  military  triumph,  but 
a  national  triumph,  due  to  causes 
in  accordance  with  which  nations 
rise  and  fall.  What  France  wanted 
after  Sedan  was  ahead  clear  enough 
to  perceive  this,  and  a  hand  strong 
enough  to  apply  the  only  remedy, 
peace  at  any  price.  The  writing 
was  on  the  wall,  traced  in 
characters  of  blood  and'  fire,  but 
there  was  no  one  to  read  it.  The 
only  effect  of  her  protracted  resist- 
ance was  to  place  her  more  and 
more  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror, 
and  to  prolong  almost  indefinitely 
the  period  that  must  elapse  before 
she  can  renew  the  struggle. 

The  moral  of  this  is,  that 
nations  should  keep  their  armies  on 
the  principle  of  sudden  expansion 
and  mobilisation,  ready  to  throw 
every  man,  every  horse,  and  every 
gun  on  the  frontier,  for  there  and 
there  only  should  the  battle  bo 
fought.  And  this  is  what  is  actually 
being  done.  The  next  war  between 
two  leading  powers  will  probably 
see  even  the  celerity  of  1870  out- 
stripped as  regards  preparation,  and 
in  tiie  interests  of  the  civilian  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  struggle  may 
be  fought  at  or  near  the  frontier. 
Then,  although  the  condition  of 
those  residing  on  the  spot  will  be 
no  better,  the  devastation  will  be 
confined  to  a  smaller  area.  More 
than  this  it  is  at  present  impossible 
to  hope  for. 

P.S.C. 
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MODERN  NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE. 


IT  was  Mr.  Cobden,  if  I  mistake 
not,  who  expressed  the  opinion 
that  newspapers  ought  to  be  true 
to  their  name,  and  content  them- 
selves with  the  mere  collection  and 
publication  of  news.  Mr.  Cobden's 
ideas  have  been  realised  in  late 
years  to  an  extent  of  which  their 
author  himself  could  have  had  little 
conception ;  but  this  idea  concern- 
ing the  true  function  of  newspapers 
has  unquestionably  fallen  flat  upon 
the  world.  Our  newspapers  have 
certainly  not  ceased  to  express 
opinions  as  well  as  to  publish  news ; 
and  there  never  was  a  time  when 
the  English  press  took  a  more 
active  or  important  part  in  dis- 
cussing all  matters  of  interest,  and 
in  forming  public  opinion  upon 
such  matters,  than  it  does  at 
present.  Newspaper  writing  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  what  it  once  was. 
That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  opinion  of 
the  older  men  amongst  us,  who 
talk  regretfully  of  the  days  when 
Mr.  Barnes  and  Captain  Sterling 
wielded  the  thunder  of  the  Times, 
when  Mr,  Fonblanque  was  giving 
his  political  essays  to  the  world 
in  the  Examiner^  and  when  Mr. 
Rintoul  was  the  guiding  genius  of 
the  Spectator.  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  however,  that  in  this,  as  in 
some  other  matters,  the  old  men 
among  us  are  not,  after  all,  the 
surest  guides.  They  see  the  past 
through  the  tender  mists  of  years, 
whilst  they  look  upon  the  present 
with  eyes  from  which  all  illusions 
have  been  wiped  away.  The  jour- 
nalism of  to-day  is,  upon  the  whole, 
more  impersonal  than  was  the 
joumaJism  of  the  last  generation. 
The  outer  world  no  longer  knows 
the  men  who  forge  the  thunder- 
bolts, and  the  names  even  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  them 
cannot  be  called  public  property. 


But  those  who  are  behind  the 
scenes  would  not  have  much 
difficulty  in  mentioning  writers  vho 
are  worthy  to  rank  with  any  one  of 
the  distinguished  men  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  whose  services  are  afc 
this  moment  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  newspaper  press.  The  trnth 
is,  I  imagine,  not  that  there  is  little 
good  writing  at  present,  bat  that 
there  is  too  much  of  it.  Day  after 
day  a  man  takes  up  his  newspaper 
on  his  breakfast-table,  and  finds 
that  it  contains  three  or  four 
elaborate  essays  upon  questions 
which  have  only  sprung  into  exist- 
ence during  the  last  four-and* 
twenty  hours.  He  skims  them 
over  and  goes  to  his  club,  where  he 
finds  four  or  five  other  newspapers, 
each  having  the  same  number  of 
essays  upon  the  same  class  of  sab- 
jects ;  later  in  the  day  he  turns  to 
the  neglected  table,  on  which  the 
provincial  papers  are  laid,  and 
there  he  will  find  more  essays, 
scarcely  if  at  all  inferior  to  those  of 
the  London  journals,  on  like  topics. 
Ts  it  wonderful  that  he  becomes 
rather  tired  of  this  surfeit  of  good 
writing,  and  that  long  before  the 
happy  moment  comes  when  the 
evening  papers  are  placed  in  his 
hands  he  owns  to  himself  that 
much  reading  of  leading  articles 
is  a  weariness  to  the  spirit  ? 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  npon 
this  subject,  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
so  large  a  number  of  men  were 
engaged  in  the  higher  walks  of 
journalism  ;  that  never  was  news- 
paper writing  so  well  remunerated 
as  at  present;  and  that  never 
before  did  the  man,  who  is  content 
to  be  and  to  be  known  as  a  jonr- 
nalist  pure  and  simple,  oeeopy  n 
good  a  position  in  society  m  ^^ 
does  now-a-days.    It  is  not  tie 
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object  of  this  paper  to  deal  with 
those  who  guide  the  opinions  of 
the  English  press.  Much  might  be 
said  of  modem  journalism  as  it  is 
displayed  in  the  leading  columns  of 
our  newspapers ;  but  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  say  anything  here. 
Yet  I  am  constrained  at  the  outset 
to  declare  that  in  the  mere  matter 
of  good  writing,  as  well  as  in 
almost  every  other  respect,  I  believe 
the  newspaper  press  of  to-day  is 
not  only  equal  but  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  date. 

Great  strides  have  been  made 
during  the  last  ten  years  in  many  of 
the  departments  in  which  human 
skill  and  industry  are  employed  ; 
but  nowhere  has  so  great  a  change 
been  witnessed  during  that  time  as 
in  our  newspapers.  1  am  speaking 
of  them  now  not  as  organs  of  public 
opinion,  but  as  instruments  for  the 
collection  and  publication  of  news. 
It  may  seem  a  bold  thing  to  say ; 
and  yet  anybody  who  takes  a  copy 
of  the  Times  for  1864,  let  us  say, 
and  compares  it  carefully  with  a 
copy  of  the  same  journal  for  1876, 
will  discover  that  a  radical  re- 
volution has  been  wrought  during 
the  interval  in  the  mode  in  which 
that  journal  is  conducted.  It  is 
apparently  in  many  respects  the 
same  in  1876  as  in  1864.  There 
are  still  the  same  number  of  leaders, 
and  the  same  reports  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Law  Courts.  In  the 
outward  aspect  of  the  sheet  there  is 
not  much  difference.  But  a  careful 
examination  will  show  how  great  is 
the  change  that  has  taken  place. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  mode  of 
describing  that  change  would  be  to 
say  that  the  Times  now  gives  every 
morning  the  news  of  yesterday,  in- 
stead of  the  news  of  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

The  telegraph  has  at  last  come 
into  full  play  as  a  means  of  sup- 
plying news  to  the  press  and 
through  it  to  the  world  at  large, 
and  a  marvellous  revolution  has 
thus  been  wrought  in  the  whole 


system  of  newspaper  management. 
The  reader  who  opens  his  morning 
paper  to-day — and  the  remark  I  am 
about  to  make  applies  to  many 
newspapers  besides  the  Times — ^is 
at  once  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  whole  wide  plain  of  civilisa- 
tion. He  learns  how  last  night  an 
enthusiastic  crowd  witnessed  the 
production  of  a  new  play  by  Dumas 
at  the  Theatre  Eran^ais,  and  he 
reads  a  criticism  upon  it  which  will 
not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Parisians 
for  hours  to  come.  He  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  mysteries  of  the  last 
Ministerial  crisis  at  Versailles  on 
the  one  hand,  and  into  the  secrets 
of  the  freshest  diplomatic  intrigue 
at  Constantinople  on  the  other. 
This  paragraph  tells  him  how  an 
English  Prince  was  employing  him- 
self yesterday  in  a  hunting  camp 
at  a  remote  station  of  Central  India ; 
and  that,  how  a  great  popular  fes- 
tival was  held  on  the  same  day  at 
San  Francisco.  There  is  no  need 
to  pursue  the  subject  farther ;  for 
everybody  who  reads  a  morning 
newspaper — and  who  does  not? — 
has  merely  to  cast  his  eyes  over 
the  last  copy  that  has  come  into 
his  hands  to  complete  the  picture 
at  which  I  have  hinted.  During 
the  last  ten  years  the  newspaper 
press  has  become  the  mirror,  not 
of  a  nation,  but  of  the  world. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  even  in 
the  good  old  days,  when  journals 
were  conducted  without  any  aid 
at  all  from  railways  or  teleg^phs, 
they  told  their  readers,  in  a  more 
or  less  meagre  fashion,  the  news  of 
all  quarters  of  the  globe.  But  it 
was  then  news  of  events  which 
had  long  since  passed  out  of 
date  that  was  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. So  recently  as  a  dozen  years 
ago  we  had  to  wait  two  days 
for  a  Paris  letter,  and  weeks 
for  tidings  from  India,  Australia, 
and  even  America.  The  news* 
paper  of  to-day,  however,  tells  us 
everything  at  first  hand.  Ere  the 
flames  of  yonder  great  fire  in  the 
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Western  city  have  died  away,  the 
English  public  has  heard  of  the 
destruction  of  Chicago ;  and  it 
knows  of  poor  Lord  Mayors  assaa- 
siiiation  hours  beforo  the  sad  inteU 
ligence  has  been  allowed  to  leak  out 
at  Calcutta  itself.  Everything  is 
fresh  and  new,  and  everything  in 
consequence  is  vivid  and  striking. 
The  difference  between  the  news* 
paper  of  to-day  and  the  newspaper 
of  the  pafit  is,  in  short,  the  differ- 
ence between  an  instantaneous  pho- 
tograph and  one  of  those  sticlaDg. 
plaister  portraits  with  which  we 
were  forced  to  content  ourselves 
before  photography  was  known. 

To  Baron  Renter  must  undoubt- 
edly be  ascribed  the  introduction  of 
that  supply  of  foreign  telegraphic 
news  which  is  now  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  all  English  newspapers. 
Baron  Beuter  is  a  man  of  large  enter- 
prise and  sagacity ;  and  the  skill  he 
has  shown  in  establishing  an  organi- 
sation of  correspondents  extending 
over  the  whole  world,  and  including 
many  places  which  are  not  only  re- 
mote, but  almost  unknown,  deserves 
the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the 
English  newspaper  reader.  But, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Baron 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  ene- 
mies to  newspaper  enterprise  that 
these  latter  days  have  brought 
forth.  When  he  began  operations 
in  London,  he  found  a  difficulty 
in  inducing  the  then  struggling 
penny  papers  to  make  use  of  his 
telegrams.  But  he  persevered ;  and 
bit  by  bit,  as  he  extended  the  field 
of  his  labour,  he  gained  the  confi- 
dence, not,  perhaps,  of  the  public,  but 
of  the  newspaper  proprietors.  One 
fine  morning  the  Times  printed  his 
telegrams,  and  the  Baron  from  that 
day  knew  that  his  fortune  was  made. 
Whether  the  Times  acted  wisely  or 
unwisely  in  resorting  to  Renter  for 
its  supply  of  foreign  news  need  not 
be  discussed  here.  It  is  a  point 
which  has  been  hotly  debated  more 
than  once  by  newspaper  managers, 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  con- 


cern the  general  public.  What  is 
quite  certain,  however,  is,  that  the 
action  of  the  leading  journal  m 
adopting  Renter's  telegrams  for 
many  years  prevented  any  display 
of  newspaper  enterprise  in  that  de- 
partment in  which  it  is  now  most 
largely  shown.  The  Times  was 
willing  to  accept  Baron  Renter  as 
its  general  foreign  correspondent  so 
far  as  telegraphic  news  was  oon- 
cemed,  and  there  was,  therefore^ 
no  reason  why  tho  other  morning 
papers  should  not  do  the  same. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  for  many 
years  the  only  source  from  which 
the  latest  foreign  news  conld  be 
obtained  was  Baron  Renter's  office; 
and,  as  all  the  daily  papers  in  the 
United  Elingdom  speedily  subscribed 
to  Baron  Renter's  list,  the  IVwi^, 
in  one  important  respect,  was  placed 
upon  the  same  level  as  the  LitUe 
Pedlington  Chronicle, 

In  course  of  time  this  state  of 
matters  became  intolerable— not 
only  to  the  Times,  but  to  the  other 
great  metropolitan  newspapers.  It 
was  during  the  war  of  1870  that  the 
differentnewspaper  proprietors  were 
first  aroused  to  a  full  comprehen- 
sion of  the  new  work  which  lay 
before  them,  and  it  is  really  from 
that  time  that  the  new  era  in  Eng- 
lish journalism  must  date.  Every- 
body remembers  the  feverish  eager- 
ness for  news  which  possessed  the 
British  public  during  those  antomn 
and  winter  months  when  the  Ger- 
man armies  were  marching  and 
fighting  in  Lorraine,  or  keeping 
watch  round  Paris.  It  was  a  time 
when  all  the  ordinary  wells  of 
popular  interest  seemed  to  he  abso- 
lutely dried  up,  and  when  men 
could  think  of  nothing  and  speak  of 
nothing  but  the  war.  Publishers 
found  to  their  cost  that  nobody 
cared  for  their  books  and  maga- 
zines. ^  All  public  feeling  ran  for 
the  moment  in  one  direction,  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  newspapers 
were  required  to  meet  the  demand 
which  had  thus  arisen.    How  man- 
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fully  tbey  strove  to  meet  it  must  be 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  most  of 
us.  Correspondents  for  all  the 
leading  London  newspapers  were 
despatched  to  evexy  point  at  which 
there  seemed  likely  to  be  a  contest. 
Every  army  corps  had  its  army  of 
English  quill-drivers  attached  to 
its  head-quarters;  besieged  cities 
had  their  '  besieged  residents,*  who 
succeeded  by  some  occult  means  in 
telling  the  story  of  their  sufferings 
to  the  curious  British  public ;  and, 
whatever  might  be  the  dangers  or 
the  privations  to  be  encountered, 
wherever  there  was  anything  to  be 
seen  an  English  newspaper  corre- 
spondent was  found  upon  the  spot  to 
see  it,  and  to  relate  his  experiences 
to  readers  in  England.  The  good 
people  who  sat  at  home  at  ease,  and 
read  in  the  comfort  of  their  arm- 
chairs of  the  horrors  of  that  hor- 
rible campaign,  had  little  notion  of 
the  perils  and  sufferings  endured 
by  their  servants  of  the  press,  whose 
business  it  was  to  keep  them  in- 
formed of  all  that  happened  in 
Frajice  during  that  eventful  time. 
Some  were  seized  as  spies,  and  sub- 
jected to  indignities  the  mere  recol- 
lection of  which  is  an  indescribable 
torture ;  some  were  maimed  for  life 
by  the  cannon-balls  of  those  with 
whom  they  had  no  quarrel ;  and 
some  were  killed  outright.  But  the 
resnlt  of  their  really  heroic  labours 
was,  that  English  newspaper  readers 
gained  a  far  closer  and  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  war  as  it 
proceeded  than  was  possessed  by 
the  combatants  themselves.  The 
rivalry  at  that  time  between  the 
different  London  papers  was  most 
severe.  To  be  the  first  to  give  the 
news  of  any  special  incident  or 
great  event  of  the  war  was  the 
ambition  of  all.  The  telegraphs 
throughout  France  were  for  the 
most  part  either  destroyed  or  in 
the  hands  of  the  military  authori- 
ties, and  they  were  not,  of  course, 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
newspaper  correspondent.     It  was, 


therefore,  necessary  to  take  special 
means  for  the  quick  transmission 
of  important  news.  Most  persons 
know  how  Dr.  Russell  (having  sent 
the  account  of  the  first  day's  fight- 
ing at  Sedan  by  a  messenger  who 
was  slain  on  the  road,  and  from 
whose  body  the  despatch  was  re- 
covered after  a  delay  of  some  weeks) 
travelled  by  special  train  and  special 
steamer  from  the  Belgian  frontier 
to  London  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  great  battle,  writing 
the  account  of  it  as  he  travelled, 
and  leaving  London  to  return  to1;he 
head-quarters  of  the  German  army 
directly  after  depositing  his  *  copy  * 
in  the  Times  office.  Those  who 
read  the  glowing  account  of  that 
fateful  engagement  in  the  Times 
three  days  after  its  conclusion  had 
no  conception  of  the  physical  exer- 
tion, or  the  expenditure  of  money, 
which  had  been  necessary  to  place 
it  before  them.  Other  London 
newspapers  took  special  measures 
of  their  own  at  this  time  to  expe- 
dite the  transmission  of  news ;  and 
at  least  one  popular  journal  kept, 
all  through  the  war,  regular  for- 
warding agents  at  different  seaports 
in  France  and  Belgium  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  receiving  and  despatch- 
ing, by  the  speediest  possible  route, 
the  letters  of  its  different  corre- 
spondents. 

It  was  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  war  that  the  Times^  spurred 
on  by  the  close  rivalry  of  the  Daily 
Neivs,  began  to  publish  in  its 
columns  daaly  telegraphic  despatches 
of  considerable  length  from  Paris. 
At  first,  there  was  not  much  to  dis- 
tinguish the  despatches  of  the  lead- 
ing journal  from  those  of  the  penny 
papers.  But,  ere  long,  weight  of 
metal  began  to  tell.  The  penny 
daily  press  had  most  honourably 
distinguished  itself  during  the  war, 
and  on  many  occasions  it  had  not 
only  been  level  with,  but  even 
ah^id  of,  the  Times.  The  cost  of  the 
efforts  thus  made  had,  however, 
been  enormous ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
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prising  tbat,  when  the  war  waa  at 
an  end,  and  the  reaction  had  fairly 
set  in,  the  managers  of  these  jour- 
nals began  to  feel  that  they  were 
fairly  entitled  to  a  little  rest.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Times  seized  the 
moment  when  this  feeling  was 
strongest  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
one  of  the  boldest  steps  recorded  in 
the  history  of  newspaper  enterprise. 
At  a  vast  cost,  they  hired  a  special 
telegraphic  wire  eztendiug  from  the 
Times  office  in  London  to  a  branch 
office  in  Paris  ;  and  they  thus  prac- 
tically brought  the  apartment  of 
their  Paris  correspondent  under  the 
same  roof  as  that  of  the  editor  in 
London. 

I  shall  have  something  more  pre- 
sently to   say  concerning  *  special 
wires;*    but  it  will  be  convenient 
to  explain  here  that  the  system  of 
leasing  the  exclusive  use  of  a  wire 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours  daily 
— or   rather  nightly — to   a  news- 
paper, was  introduced  by  the  old 
telegraph  companies  about  ten  years 
ago,  when  one  or  two  Scotch  news- 
papers first  availed  themselves  of 
this  mode  of  securing  a  supply  of 
the  latest   London  news.     In  the 
United  Kingdom  the  Government 
now     lends    wires     to    provincial 
papers  for  a  rent  of  500Z.  a  year, 
each  wire  being  at  the  service  of 
the  lessee  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  till  six   in  the  morning. 
The  cost  of  the  Times^  special  wire 
to  Paris  is  moro  than  fivefold  that 
of  an  English  special  wire,  and  its 
use  is  only  allowed  to  the  tenant 
for  six  hours  daily,  from  nine  p.m. 
till  three  A.M.    But,  great  as  was 
the  cost  and  limited  the  use  of  the 
wire,  the  proprietors  of  the  Times 
rightly  foresaw  that  nothing  would 
strengthen  their  position  upon  the 
Continent  so  much  as  the  adoption 
of  this  unprecedented  measuro  for 
'  tapping'  the  groat  news-roservoir 
of  Europe.     The  position  of  the 
Times  among  the  journals  of  the 
world  is  a  peculiar  one.      It  has 
little  in  common  with  the  position 


of  even  its  most  distinguished  rivals. 
*  Like  a  star '  it  dwells  apart,  con- 
cerning itself  even    less   than  its 
contemporaries  do  with  the  purely 
domestic   affairs   of   Ed  gland,  but 
always     aspiring     to     the     exer- 
cise    of     influence    in   the   wider 
arona  of  international  pohtics.    In 
one  sense  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  the  great  reputation  which  the 
journal  of  Printing  House  Square 
enjoys  at  home  is  reflected  fi\}m 
abroad.        Englishmen    see    how 
thoroughly  all   Continental  politi. 
cians  believe  in  'the  leading  jonmal ;' 
they    hear     its     opinions    quoted 
by  the  occupants   of   thrones,  its 
criticisms  answered  by  the  masters 
of  many  legions  ;    and,  natundlj 
enough,  they  are  led  to  entertain 
even  a  higher  respect  for  it  than  that 
with  which  they  would  othffwise 
rogard  it.     The  Times^  consdons  of 
the  importance  of  maintaining  this 
peculiar  and  unrivalled  ropntation, 
resolved  to  plant,  as  it  were,  one 
foot  upon  the   Continent,  and  to 
establish,  not  a  mere  corrospondent^ 
but  an  integral  part  of  itself  in  the 
heart  of  France.     How  completely 
the  bold  experiment  which  was  thus 
tried  has  succeeded  it  is   hardly 
necessary  to  say.     Day  by  day  since 
that .  branch  office  was  opened  at 
Paris  and  linked  to  the  office  at 
Blackfriars  by  the  living  cord  of 
electricity,  not  only  English  readers, 
but    the      more    intelligent    part 
of  the  French  public,  have  looked 
to  the  Twies  for  a    trustworthy, 
graphic,  and  instantaneous  record 
of  the  never-ending  variations  in 
the  political  barometer  of  France. 
There,  too,  they  have  found  the 
latest  and  the  most  authentic  tidings 
from  all  parts  of  the   Continent: 
whispers  of  war  from  Berlin ;  hints 
of  new  troubles  in  the  £a8t  from 
Vienna  ;    personal  declarations  of 
policy  from  Madrid  or  the  Yatican. 
The  ordinary  reader  can  scarcely 
have  realised  all   tiiat   was  thus 
^ven  to  him  morning  after  morn- 
ing; but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
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that  this  Times  correspondence, 
from  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
branch  office  in  Paris,  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ment of  newspaper  enterprise  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  could 
never,  of  coarse,  have  succeeded  so 
•completely  if  the  efforts  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Times  had  not  been 
seconded  bj  men  so  admirably 
qualified  for  the  posts,  to  which 
"they  were  appointed.  But  the 
Times  has  always  been  fortunate 
in  securing  the  services  of  able  and 
•devoted  servants,  and  it  is  clear  that 
«ven  with  their  help  it  could  never 
have  retained  its  great  position  in 
ihe  counsels  of  Europe  but  for  the 
wise  enterprise  which  induced  it  to 
make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  the 
new  system  of  telegraphy. 

Even  here,  however,  the  enter- 
prise of  this  journal  has  not  stopped. 
Soon  after  the  Prince  of  Wales 
landed  in  India  its  managers  con- 
cluded an  arrangement  with  the 
Indo-European  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, by  which,  on  payment  of  a 
-sum  almost  equal  to  the  cost  of 
the  Paris  wire,  the  special  use 
of  the  Indian  telegraph  was 
■allotted  to  the  Times  for  a  short 
time  every  Sunday  evening.  Since 
then  English  readers  have  found  on 
their  breakfast-tables,  on  Monday 
morning,  graphic  letters,  varying 
from  one  to  two  columns  in  length, 
describing  with  all  the  necessary 
minuteness  the  doings  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  India  up  to  the  previous 
day.  The  contract  between  the 
Times  and  the  Telegraph  Company 
extends,  it  is  said,  over  three  years, 
and  thus  we  may  hope  that  a  weekly 
budget  of  the  freshest  Indian  news 
will  be  presented  to  us  during  that 
time.  Still  more  recently  we  have 
seen  a  document,  several  columns  in 
length,  telegraphed  from  Washing- 
ton to  London  for  publication  in 
the  Times  ;  and  a  few  weeks  ago  it 
was  stated  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  same  newspaper,  recognising 
the   drift  of  modem  politics,  had 
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opened  negotiations  for  the  lease  of 
a  special  wire  to  Berbn. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Times  stands  alone  in  the  enterprise 
which  it  is  thus  di^laying.     Every 
year    the    bills    of    the    different 
London  newspapers  for  telegraphic 
news  grow  heavier  as  the  amount  of 
such  news  supplied  to  their  readers 
increases.     The  DcUly  Telegraphy  to 
the  special  efforts  of  which  I  may  now 
advert,  has  recently  gone  so  far  as 
to  imitate  the    Times  in  hiring  a 
special    wire    between    Paris   and 
London.     It  cannot   be    said  that 
this  wire  is  so  valuable  to  the  one 
as  to    the    other,    for    the    Daily 
Telegraph  is  not  the  Times ;  and  its 
relations  with  the    political  world 
on  the  Continent  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  great  leader  of 
the  press.     But  there  is  something 
truly  amazing   in   the    mere    fact 
that  a    newspaper   published  at  a 
penny  can  afford  to  adopt  this  costly 
and  exclusive  mode  of  obtaining 
late  and  special  news.  .It  is  in  other 
methods,  however,  that  the  Daily 
Telegraph  has  recently  shown  that 
spirit  of   enterprise    by  which  its 
proprietors     have     always      been 
animated.      In  one  respect  it  has 
taken  a  praiseworthy   step,  which 
ought  not  to  pass  without  recogni- 
tion.    By  appointing  salaried  cor- 
respondents in  all  the  leading  towns 
of    the  United    Kingdom,    it  has 
succeeded  in  procuring  for  its  sub- 
scribers a  daily  column  of  provincial 
news,   which  seems  to  supply  the 
ordinary  reader  with  all  that  he  can 
wish  to  know  concerning  the  move- 
ments of  our  national   life  outside 
the  limits  of  London.     The  metro- 
politan newspapers,  with  a  narrow- 
ness of  purview  which  was  truly 
provincial,  had  long  neglected  this 
important  branch  of  their  business ; 
and  even  now,  when  more  attention 
is  generally  paid  to  it,  the  reader 
must  turn  to  the  Daily  Telegraph 
if  he  desires  anything  like  a  complete 
survey  of  our  home  news. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
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tbe  Telegraph  has  ill  ways  been  as 
wise  in  its  enterprises  as  it '  was  in . 
this  instance.  An  alliance  (which 
has  been  publicly  announced,  and 
to  which,  therefore,  I  may  refer 
without  impropriety)  between  the 
Fleet  Street  Journal  and  the  New 
York  Herald  seems  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  diverting  a  portion  of  the 
energies  of  its  managers  into  chan- 
nels which,  if  they  cannot  be  called 
illegitimate,  are,  at  any  rate,  strange 
and  new-fangled.  The  curious 
*  hit'  made  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
Herald  when'  his  zealous  and  in- 
defatigable agent,  Mr.  Stanley, 
succeeded  in  finding  and  relieving 
Dr.  Livingstone,  has  had  an  intoxi- 
cating influence  upon  some  news- 
paper proprietors.  Never,  surely, 
was  such  newspaper  enterprise 
shown  before ;  and  never  certainly 
did  newspaper  obtain  a  more 
splendid  advertisement.  Whatever 
may  have  been  Mr.  Gordon  Bennett's 
motives,howeveiT,itiB  at  least  certain 
that  his  action  with  regard  to  Living- 
stone has  placed  the  whole  civilised 
world  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
him.  The  DaUy  Telegraphy  inspired 
by  Mr.  Stanley's  success,  struck 
out  a  line  of  its  own  in  the  same 
direction ;  and,  by  taking  upon  itself 
the  cost  of  one  of  the  expeditions 
of  Mr.  George  Smith  in  search  of 
the  interesting  Chaldean  tablets,  it 
was  enabled  to  identify  its  name 
with  some  very  curious,  and  the 
more  so  because  very  ancient,  news. 
Since  then  it  has  entered  into  a 
joint  arrangement  with  the  New 
York  Herald  in  regard  to  the  second 
African  expedition  of  Mr.  Stanley. 
By  that  arrangement  Mr.  Stanley's 
letters  are  received  first  in  the 
office  of  the  English  newspaper, 
and  are  subsequently  published 
simultaneously  in  the  columns  of 
the  two  journals.  It  would  seem 
that  there  has  been  some  little  hitch 
in  this  joint  arrangement.  A  few 
months  ago,  at  any  rate,  the  Herald 
and  Telegraph  quarrelled  over  one 
of   the  despatches    and   took  the 


public  into  their  oonfidance.  Let 
us  hope  that  these  enteipnsiBg 
young  giants  of  journalism  have 
settled  their  differences,  and  tbut 
nothing  will  occur  to  mar  the  suc- 
cess of  their  joint  invasion  of 
Central  Africa.  The  reader  will 
however,  admit  that  newspaper  en- 
terprise must  have  undei^ne  a 
wonderftil  development  in  order  to 
enable  a  penny  daily  paper  to  t^ke 
so  important  a  part  in  that  whicli 
is  unquestionably  &  great  and  pnuse- 
worthy  undertaking. 

One  of  the  operations  of  the  New 
York  Herald  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  earliest  news  from  a 
far  country  was  not  destined  to 
have  the  success  which  it  nn- 
doubtedly  deserved.  Mr.  GordoE 
Bennett,  as  is  well  known,  bare  a 
considerable  part  of  the  expense  of 
fitting  out  the  Pandora  for  her 
expedition  to  the  Arctic  Regions 
under  the  command  of  Captain 
Allen  Young.  The  recompense  he 
was  to  have  was  the  admission  to 
the  ship  of  Mr.  M'Gahan,  ^o 
clever  joumaHfit  who  accompanied 
the  Russian  troops  to  Eliiva  as  the 
representative  of  the  New  Yorii 
Herald ;  and  it  was,  of  course,  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  M^Grahan  wonld 
secure  for  his  journal,  and  for  the 
English  journal  associated  with  it, 
exdusive  possession  of  the  latest 
news  regarding  the  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion of  Captain  Nares,  which  the 
little  Pandora  was  to  follow,  and, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  to  attend. 
Here,  however,  another  elonent 
came  into  operation — that  of  un- 
fair rivalry.  Another  American 
newspaper  applied  to  have  its  re- 
presentative admitted  on  board  the 
Pandora;  but  it  found  that  doe 
precautions  had  been  taken  against 
the  presence  of  any  rival  journalist 
in  the  expedition.  Not  to  be 
baulked,  it  instructed  an  agent  in 
London  to  get  some  one  on  &e 
ship  to  write  letters  for  ii  The 
agent  went  tQ  Portsmouth  a  day  or 
two  before  the  ship  sailed,  fixznd 
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that  there  was  a  *^ea-lawyer' 
among  the  ordinary  cfew,  and 
withont  titty  difficdlfcy  retained  him 
at  a  moderate  cost  on  behalf  of  the 
other  paper.  He  was  simply  told 
to  keep  a  short  diary  of  the  voyage, 
and  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  send- 
ing the  successive  portions  of  it 
home  by  passing  ships.  Here  was 
the  hardest  part  of  the  case  so 
far  as  the  Herald  and  its  English 
coadjutor  were  concerned.  Mr. 
M'Gfahan,  in  the  fullest  belief  that 
he  alone  among  the  persons  ou 
board  was  interested  in  journalism 
— ignorant,  probably,  of  the  very 
existence  of  the  sea-lawyer  in  the 
forecastle — did  his  duty  as  he  had 
been  instructed  to  do  it.  He 
gathered  all  the  information  he 
could  both  concerning  the  voyage 
of  his  own  vessel  and  the  expedition 
under  Captain  Nares,  compiling 
from  this  informiation  a  very  inte- 
resting and  instructive  narrative. 
But  he  kept  the  pages  beside  him 
until  he  could  present  the  whole 
story  to  the  world  at  once,  only  to 
find,  when  he  got  home,  that  the 
value  of  his  narrative  had  been 
largely  discounted,  if  not  entirely 
destroyed,  by  the  previous  publica- 
tion of  those  rude  extracts  from  the 
sea-lawyer's    log-book    which    the 

agent  of  the  New  TorJc had 

so  cleverly,  if  so  craftily,  obtained. 
The  mention  of  the  keen  rivalry 
which  led  to  this  result  snggests 
another  London  newspaper  which 
has  also  shown  remarkable  enter- 
prise in  various  ways.  The  Daily 
N&IV8,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  of 
1870,  stood  by  no  means  foremost 
among  the  penny  London  press; 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
occupied  that  position  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  Few  can  have  for- 
gotten the  generous  compliment 
paid  to  it  by  the  Times,  when  it 
quoted  from  it  the  very  graphic 
account  of  the  surrender  of  the 
Army  of  Sfetz.  It  mfty  be  said  that 
the  success  of  the  Daily  News  during 
the  war  was  not  due  so  much  to 


any  superiority  on  the  part  of  its 
correispondents  as  to  the  elaborate 
ai*rangements  it  Inade  for  procuriiig 
and  publishing  their  despatches  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  When 
the  war  with  the  King  of  Ashanti 
broke  out  the  Daily  News  was 
anxious  to  maintain  tibd  reputation 
it  had  gained  during  the  invasion  of 
France,  whilst  its  rivals,  the  Start' 
dard  and  Daily  Telegraph,  were 
equally  anxious  to  secure  that  repu- 
tation for  themselves.  AH  three 
journals  had,  of  course,  their  cor- 
respondents with  Sir  Garnet  Wolse- 
ley's  head- quarters,  and  terribly 
did  these  gentlemen  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  the  pestilential  climate. 
But  the  newspapers  were  not  con- 
tent with  merely  sending  corre- 
spondents into  the  field.  They 
despatched  other  persons  con- 
nected  with  their  literary  staff  to 
Madeira  and  Lisbon,  wherei  their 
Sole  duty  was  to  hasten  the  passage 
of  important  news  from  the  military 
correspondents.  How  desperately 
these  agents  worked  in  order  that 
each  might  be  first  in  the  field, 
has,  I  believe,  been  recorded  in  an- 
other quarter.  At  any  rate  it  is 
certain  that  strange  stories  have 
been  told  of  the  devices  to  which 
they  resorted,  when  a  mail  from  the 
Grold  Coast  was  expected,  in  order 
that  each  might  be  the  first  to 
forward  to  England  the  most  im- 
portant items  of  news,  contained  in 
the  letters  from  head-quarters.  On 
one  occasion  the  Daihj  News  was 
before  all  its  contemporaries  with 
the  news  of  an  important  event  in 
the  war ;  but  this  priority  was  only 
obtained  in  this  fashion : — The  let- 
ters received  at  Lisbon  were  always 
taken  into  quarantine  and  fumigated 
before  being  delivered  even  to  those 
most  eager  for  them.  The  Daily 
News'  representative,  having  become 
aware  of  this,  induced  the  quaran- 
tine  clerk  to  open  the  letter  from 
the  correspondent  of  his  paper,  and 
to  hold  it  up  to  the  barren  window 
of  the  fumigating  chRmber ;  he  was 
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thus  able  to  read  the  letter  throngh 
the  window,  and  to  take  a  hasty 
note  of  its  contents  without  haying 
had  it  in  his  possession.  These 
are  little  incidents,  scarcely  worth 
recording,  perhaps;  and  yet  they 
may  throw  a  new  light  upon  the 
amount  and  the  character  of  that 
enterprise  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
and  to  which  the  English  public  is 
indebted  for  the  possession  of  the 
earliest  news  from  even  the  most 
remote  quarters. 

One  feature  of  modem  newspaper 
enterprise,  so  far  as  the  American 
press  is  concerned,  has  happily 
hardly  taken  root  in  this  country. 
This  is  the  practice  of  '  interview- 
ing' distinguished  persons,  and 
publishing  full  accounts  of  their 
Appearance  and  conversation.  In 
America  the  'interviewer'  is  one 
of  the  recognised  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  a  journalist  who 
excels  in  this  very  peculiar  branch 
of  the  crafb  is  certain  of  obtaining 
a  good  situation  and  a  large  salary. 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  absti- 
nence of  the  English  press  from  the 
impertinent  piactice  of  intruding 
upon  public  men  is  not  entirely 
to  be  attributed  to  its  own  virtuous 
instincts.  Our  social  habits  are 
utterly  opposed  to  the  toleration  of 
such  a  practice  ;  and  the  Ens^lish 
interviewer  who,  in  emulation  of  his 
American  colleague,  should  endea- 
vour to  obtain  access  to  Mr.  Disraeli 
or  Mr.  Carlyle,  would  be  very  likely 
to  meet  with  something  worse  than 
n  mere  rebuff.  But  where  inter- 
viewing may  be  successfully  at- 
tempted by  English  reporters,  there 
seems  to  be  no  disposition  to  abstain 
from  it.  The  Daily  News  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  introduction  of  a 
peculiar  form  of  the  practice  into 
the  journals  of  this  country.  The 
representatives  of  that  paper  do 
not  interview  Prime  Ministers  or 
eminent  authors;  but  they  fasten 
upon  any  ordinary  persons  whose 
fortunes  have,  through  some  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  become  in- 


teresting to  the  general  public.  In 
this  fashion  they  sought  out  some  of 
the  sailors  of  the  Megcera^  and  gave 
us  in  the  sailors'  own  words  their 
account  of  the  last  voyage  of  that 
ill-starred  ship.  When  two  of  the 
survivors  of  the  unfortonate  La 
Plata  were  picked  up  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  where  they  had  been  floating 
about  on  a  life-raft  for  foar-and- 
twenty  hours,  the  interviewer  of  the 
same  journal  discovered  them,  and 
extracted  their  thrilling  story  from 
them  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers. 
Justice  must  be  done  to  the  great 
literary  skill  which  was  shown  hy 
the  interviewer  on  both  of  these 
occasions,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  practice  is  illegitimate  in  such 
cases  as  these.  But  when  it  comes 
to  interviewing  the  wives  of  mnr- 
derers,  and  other  persons  whose 
misfortune  it  is  to  be  mixed  ap 
with  ghastly  and  disgusting  trage- 
dies which  happen  to  attract  pnbHc 
attention  for  the  moment,  it  rnnsi; 
be  said  that  newspaper  enterprise  is 
being  shown  in  a  very  objectioDable 
manner.  If  the  DaUy  Nem  was 
the  first  English  journal  to  strike 
out  &  new  line  by  procuring  the 
earliest  personal  narratives  of  great 
disasters  at  sea,  its  contemporaries 
were  not  slow  to  follow  its  example, 
and  the  practice  is  now  only  too 
common.  When  the  three  wretched 
creatures  who  were  alone  saved  out 
of  the  great  multitude  of  men  and 
women  lost  in  the  Cospairick  were 
expected  at  Plymouth,  nearlj  all 
the  newspapers  in  England  seemed 
to  be  eager  to  be  the  first  to  inter- 
view them.  Special  steamers  went 
out  to  intercept  the  mail-boat  in 
which  they  came ;  a  special  train 
was  waiting  to  carry  them  to 
London,  if  they  would  only  consent 
to  travel  by  it  with  the  representa- 
tives of  a  particular  journal;  and 
when  they  at  last  arrived  they  were 
almost  torn  to  pieces  by  a  crowd  of 
reporters  each  anxious  to  obtain 
some  special  piece  of  information 
for  himself.  Newspaper  readers  mnst 
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admit  that  the  enterprise  of  those 
who  engage  to  supply  them  with 
news  is  carried  to  an  extreme  extent 
when  so  much  money  and  energy 
are  expended  in  order  that  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  news  may  be  pub- 
lished a  few  hours  earlier  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  But  this  rage 
for  the  latest  news  does  not  stop 
with  the  hiring  of  special  steamers 
and  special  trains.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  the  enterprising  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  the  London  news 
agencies,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
University  Boat  Hace,  actually  paid 
ont  an  electric  cable  from  the  steam- 
boat in  which  he  accompanied  the 
race,  and  by  means  of  it  was  able 
to  keep  all  England  informed  of 
the  progress  of  the  crews  whilst 
the  twenty  minutes'  contest  was 
being  carried  on. 

It  is  not  by  the  metropolitan  press 
alone,  however,  that  this  eager 
desire  to  get  the  earliest  inform- 
ation concerning  all  public  events 
is  exhibited.  The  provincial  press 
has  of  late  years  made  even  greater 
strides  than  that  of  the  metropolis ; 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the 
latter  has  taken  many  hints  in  the 
development  of  its  enterprise  from 
its  country  rivals.  The  special 
wires,  for  example,  which  the  Times 
and  Daily  Telegraph  have  now  hired 
between  London  and  Paris,  have 
been  familiar  to  the  provincial  press 
for  the  last  ten  years.  Certain 
leading  journals  of  the  great  towns 
of  England  and  Scotland — pro- 
minent among  which  are  the 
Scotsman,  the  Qlojtgow  HeraM,  the 
Mancliester  Chiardian,  and  the  Leeds 
Mercury — possess  special  wires  of 
their  own  between  their  head  offices 
in  the  town  in  which  they  are  pub- 
lished and  branch  offices  in  and 
about  Fleet  Street.  By  means  of 
these  wires,  and  the  staff  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  working  them, 
the  chief  f)rovincial  papers  are  able 
to  emulate  even  the  greatest  of  the 
London  journals  in  ihe  publication 
of  late  metropolitan   news.      The 


four  newspapers  I  have  named 
(and  others  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less 
worthy  could  easily  be  mentioned) 
give  better  parliamentary  reports 
as  a  rule  than  those  which  appear 
in  some  London  daily  papers.  They 
not  only  have  special  wires  from 
their  offices  in  Edinburgh  or  Leeds 
to  their  offices  in  London,  but 
special  wires  from  the  latter  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  editor 
four  hundred  miles  away,  sitting  in 
his  room  in  Edinburgh,  is  thus  in 
constant  and  instantaneous  com- 
munication with  Parliament  when 
it  is  in  session.  He  knows  hour  by 
hour,  if  not  minute  by  minute,, 
throughout  the  night  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  House,  who  is  speak- 
ing, and  who  is  going  to  speak. 
Scarcely  have  the  tellers  declared 
the  numbers  in  a  division  to  the 
Speaker  than  the  same  numbers  are 
placed  on  the  editor's  desk  in 
Glasgow  or  Manchester,  and  he  can 
thus  write  upon  the  parliamentary 
news  of  the  day  as  soon  as  his  rival 
editor  in  London  can.  It  is  not  by 
any  means  for  parliamentary  news 
alone,  however,  that  these  pro- 
vincial papers  have  gone  to  the 
great  expense  of  hiring  special  wires 
and  opening  offices  in  London. 
News  of  all  kinds  goes  over  the 
wires  to  these  journals,  the  object 
of  their  conductors  being  to  make 
their  readers  as  far  as  possible  in* 
dependent  of  the  metropolitan  press. 
A  very  marked  improvement  has 
thus  taken  place  in  the  character  of 
the  leading  country  newspapers. 
They  no  longer  give  their  readers 
the  news  which  has  appeared  in 
London  the  day  before,  but  they 
publish  the  accounts  of  all  im« 
portant  events  simultaneously  with 
the  metropolitan  press ;  and,  instead 
of  waiting  to  see  what  the  Times^  or 
the  Standard,  or  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  may  have  to  say  upon  any 
particular  (question,  they  express 
their  own  views  in  leading  articles, 
which  appear  at  the  same  time  as 
the  leaders  in  the  great  London 
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journals.  This  is  not  the  place  in 
which  to  discuss  that  questipn  of 
the  relative  merits  of  the  metro- 
politan and  provincial  press  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  so  fond  of  raising ; 
but  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  the  chief  country  newspapers 
will  readily  admit  that  the  new 
system  on  which  they  are  conducted 
adds  immensely  to  their  freshness 
and  interest,  if  not  to  their  value 
and  importance. 

One  great  feature  of  the  provin- 
cial press  has,  one  might  almost  say, 
from  time  immemorial  been  the  letter 
of  the  London  correspondent.  A 
great  many  jokes  have  been  current 
from  time  to  time  at  the  expense  of 
this  individual,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  all  of  these  jokes  have 
been  unprovoked.  But  the  enter- 
prise  shown  by  provincial  news- 
paper proprietors  in  recent  years 
has  done  much  to  redeem  the 
character  of  *Our  London  Cor- 
respondent' from  the  reproach 
which  formerly  attached  to  it.  It 
is  no  secret  that  the  gentlemen  who 
furnish  the  leading  country  news- 
papers with  the  political  and  social 
gossip  of  the  capital  are  not  the 
mere  Grub  Street  hacks  of  former 
days,  nor  is  their  knowledge  of 
club-life  so  distant,  if  not  so  purely 
imaginary,  as  it  was  at  the  time 
when  eveiy  little  provincial  weekly 
had  its  own  '  lounger  at  the  clubs.' 
More  than  one  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment has  been  perfectly  ready  to  do 
the  work  and  take  the  pay  of  a 
*  London  correspondent,'  and  men 
of  established  reputations  in  litera- 
ture and  good  position  in  society 
have  been  equally  willing  to  prepare 
this  kind  of  news  for  provincial 
readers.  That  the  pay  is  not  now- 
a-days  so  trifling  as  was  once  sup- 
posed will  be  a£nitted  when  I  say 
that  I  know  of  one  London  letter 
which  costs  a  hundred  pounds  a 
month.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  a  single  person 
is  the  author  of  any  one  of  the 
London  letters  which  now  appear  in 


the  best  provincial  papers.     They 
are  generally  contributed  by  two  or 
three  gentlemen,  moving  in  different 
circles  of  society,  who  are  liberally 
paid  for  any  item  of  exclusive  newa 
which  they  may  bring  to  the  journals 
with   which   they  are    connected. 
The  letters  thus  gain  that  variety  in 
tone  and  in  information  which  com- 
mends them  to  the  reader.    It  is 
the  £Bkshion  to  sneer  at  die  news  and 
prophecies  of  the  London  correspoiid- 
ents  of  provincial  papers;  but  those 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
subject  will  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  these  persons  often  give  the 
earliest    information    not    only    of 
interesting  movements  in  social  life, 
but  of  important  political  events. 
I  could  name  two  or  three  weekly 
London  journals  which  have  gained 
a  great  reputation  for  their  supposed 
knowledge  of  the  doings  in  societv, 
whose  chief  source  for  the  supply 
of  their  special  news  has  been  the 
London  correspondence  of  the  pro- 
vincial press,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  the  London  correspond- 
ence  of   the  chief  country  news- 
papers   is    always   sent   down  by 
telegraph.     This  part  of  the  news 
is  considered  of  so  much  importance 
that  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have 
the  preference  over  any  speech  by 
the  Prime  Minister  himself  if  the 
editor  had  to  choose  between  the  two. 
It  is  not  in  London  only  that  the 
provincial    papers    retain    special 
correspondents,  however.     Many  of 
them  have  so  far  copied  the  London 
press  that  they  now  have  correspond- 
ents  of   their  own  in  Paris,  Ke^ 
York,    and    many    other    foreign 
towns.     The  Manchester  Guardian 
was,  I  believe,  the  only  newspaper 
which  had  a  correspondent  in  Metz 
during  the  siege  ;  and  to  that  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Robinson)  the  idea  of  the 
'  balloon  post,'    which  was  after- 
wards so  largely  utilised  in  Paris, 
is  to  be  attributed.      Wishing  to 
send  a  despatch  to  the  English  pro- 
vincial newspaper  which  he  repre- 
sented, he  bethought  himaftlf  of  the 
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posmbiliiy  of  using  a  toy  balloon  io 
carry  his  letter  beyond  the  lines, 
and  thns  introdnoed  the  world  to 
that  novel  post  messenger  with 
-which  it  afterwards  became  so 
familiar.  London  newspapers  can 
hardly  afford  to  sneer  at  provincial 
ones  after  this. 

One  method  in  which  the  country 
newspapers  have  recently  shown 
their  enterprise  has  not  been  so  for- 
ttmate  as  to  win  the  kindly  regard  of 
the  conductors  of  the  metropolitan 
press.  London  being  a  very  big 
place,  and  the  London  newspapers 
having  to  feed  not  only  London,  but 
the  whole  country,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  great  daily  papers  should 
be  published  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  (generally  between  half- 
past  three  and  four  o'clock),  in 
order  that  they  may  be  distributed 
at  breakfast-time  over  the  metro- 
X>olis  and  the  surrounding  districts. 
The  provincial  newspapers,  with 
their  comparatively  limited  sale, 
and  smaller  area  of  circulation,  are 
not  under  this  compulsion;  and, 
in  towns  like  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Newcastle,  and  Glasgow,  the  local 
editions  of  the  daily  papers  need 
not  go  to  press  till  five  o'clock,  or 
even  later.  There  is  thus  a  clear 
hour  between  the  time  at  which  the 
Times,  Daily  News^  and  other  Lon- 
don papers  are  printed,  and  that  at 
which  the  daily  papers  in  the  towns 
I  have  named  go  to  press.  Some 
very  enterprising  gentleman  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  provincial 
newspapers  appears  to  have  *hit 
upon  a  plan  for  making  use  of  that 
hour  in  a  very  novel  fashion.  His 
idea  was  to  employ  it  in  telegraph- 
ing the  chief  items  of  news  from 
the  London  papers  of  that  morning 
down  to  the  office  of  one  or  other  of 
the  provincial  papers,  so  that  the 
readers  of  the  provincial  paper 
should  actually  get  the  cream  of 
the  news  from  the  London  press  of 
the  same  day  in  the  journal  which 
was  laid  on  his  own  break&st-table. 
Strange  to  say,  this  bold  idea  seems 


to  have  been  carried  out  sucoessf nlly 
in  one  or  two  cases ;  and  the  news- 
paper reader  in  Scotland  or  the 
North  of  England  who  happens  to 
take  up  particular  local  journals 
will  actually  learn  from  them  by 
breakfast-time  what  the  Times  of 
the  same  morning  has  to  say  upon 
the  last  political  question  of  the 
day,  or  what  is  the  latest  telegram 
received  by  the  Daily  News  from 
its  correspondents  abroad.  The 
London  newspaper  proprietors  do 
not  seem  to  appreciate  the  compli- 
ment which  is  thus  paid  them ;  and 
a  few  months  ago  they  resolved  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
torritory  by  altering  their  hour  of 
publication  and  sending  their  papers 
down  to  the  provinces  by  special 
*•  newspaper  trains,'  timed  to  reach 
the  great  towns  in  the  North  of 
England  during  the  forenoon.  It 
is  thus  possible  now  to  get  a  copy 
of  the  Times^  or  any  other  London 
daily  paper,  in  Manchester  or  Brad- 
ford by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
whilst  at  Birmingham  the  metro- 
politan papers  are  delivered  simul- 
taneously with  the  local  ones. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cost  to  news- 
paper proprietors  of  this  kind  of 
enterprise,  it  is  at  least  clear  that 
the  public  must  gain  by  it ;  whilst 
the  competition  to  which  it  gives 
rise  is  pretty  certain  to  provoke  a 
still  larger  amount  of  enterprise, 
leading  us  into  who-can- say- what 
region  of  newspaper  perfection. 

There  is  one  new  feature  of 
daily  journalism  which  belongs 
equally  to  the  London  and  pro- 
vincial press,  and  which,  therefore, 
may  be  most  appropriately  men- 
tioned at  this  point.  The  ordinary 
reader  has  doubtless  been  half 
pleased  and  half  puzzled  during  the 
past  twelve  months  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  daily  weather  charts 
which  now  figure  not  only  in  most 
of  the  metropohtan,  but  in  many  of 
the  leading  country  journals.  Here, 
surely,  is  the  very  freshest  develop- 
ment   of    newspaper     enterprise ! 
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Wbo  that  was  in  the  habit  of 
reading  his  newspaper  a  score  of 
years  ago  could  have  imagined  that 
in  1876  it  would  contain  each  day 
a  chart  showing,  in  a  manner  at 
once  graphic  and  precise,  the  kind 
of  weather,  the  barometrical  pres- 
sure, and  the  force  and  direction  of 
the  wind  prevailing  all  oyer  the 
British  Isles  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Continent  on  the  pre- 
vious day  ?  It  is  quite  possible  that 
many  persons  are  unable  to  under- 
stand this  weather  chart,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  might  be 
made  somewhat  simpler  without 
disadvantage.  But,  even  as  it  is, 
it  must  be  accounted  a  marvellous 
achievement.  Formerly  this  chart 
would  have  been  carefully  drawn 
on  wood,  then  cut  out  by  an  en- 
graver, and  finally  transferred  by 
the  process  of  stereotyping  to  some 
hard  metallic  substance,  from  which 
it  could  be  printed.  But  all  this 
occupied  much  time,  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  daily  newspaper  work 
demand  a  speedier  method  of  pre- 
paration. The  difficulty  was  solved 
some  time  ago  by  the  London  Patent 
Typefounding  Company,  who  have 
invented  a  machine  which  for  the 
ingenuity  of  its  construction ,  and 
the  accuracy  of  its  action,  has 
seldom  been  rivalled  in  the  art  of 
the  mechanician.  This  apparatus  is 
in  shape  like  a  small  lithographic 
press,  with  a  long  handle,  termed  a 
pentograph,  which  being  drawn 
over  a  rough  tracing  produces  a 
corresponding  graving  on  a  smaller 
scale  on  a  block  of  dried  plaster  of 
Paris  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
machine.  The  operator  need  not 
be  an  artist;  all  that  is  required  of 
him  is  that  he  shall  carefully  follow 
the  lines  of  the  drawing  before  him, 
and  this  being  done,  the  graver 
(which  is  at  some  little  distance 
from  him)  will  cut  out  simultane- 
ously a  reduced  fac-simile  on  the 
plaster  block  from  which  the  stereo- 
type caste  are  afterwards  to  be 
taken.    The  information  from  the 


various  weather  stations  is  supplied 
by  the  Meteorological  Of&ce,  and 
written  on  a  printed  or  pencilled 
coast  outline.     The  latter  is  tnoed 
over  slowly  by  the  pentograph,  and 
in  half  an  hour  or  so  there  is  ai 
engraved  block  ready  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  metal.     It  is  evident  that 
this  process  may  be  applied  to  many 
newspaper  purposes,  such  as  giving 
a  sketch  of  a  battle-field,  or  of  the 
course  of  a  boat  race,  and  no  donbt 
the  day  is  coming  when  newspaper 
readers  will  have  pictorial  aids  to 
the  full  comprehension  of  a  written 
description.     In  the  meantime  it  is 
only   used  for  the   production  of 
weather  charts,  and  these  are  sap- 
plied  daily  in  metal  blocks  to  all 
newspapers  in  London  and  the  pro- 
vinces that  care  to  pay  the  trifling 
cost    at    which    they  are   issued. 
Until  recently  they  did  not  appear 
north  of  the  Border,  there  being  no 
facilities  for  sending  them  hj  rail- 
way in  time  for  next  day's  publica- 
tion, but  the  Qlasgow  Herald  has 
devised  a  method  which  enables  it 
to  give  precisely  the  same  picture 
which  is  supplied  by  the  journals  of 
London,   Leeds,    and    Manchester. 
The  coast  outlines  are  cut  out  in  a 
block  of  hardened  metal,  and  the 
information  (telegraphed  by  a  code 
which  ensures  perfect  accuracy)  is 
inserted  with  movable  types  in  the 
skeleton  parts  of  the  block. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  only  in  the  col- 
lection of  news  that  the  modern 
nefwspaper  proprietor  is  required 
to  display  his  spirit  of  enterprise. 
The  reader  has  seen  how  largely 
mechanical  and  scientific  dis- 
coveries have  been  employed  in 
the  collection  of  his  daily  dish  of 
news;  but  they  are  even  more 
largely  drawn  upon  in  the  work  of 
distributing  that  dish  among  those 
who  wish  to  partake  of  it.  The 
most  important  improvement  which 
has  ever  been  effected  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  original  printing 
press  has  been  the  invention  of  the 
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web  printing  inacbine.  Of  this  won- 
derful machine  there  are  at  present 
four  kinds  in  use  in  the  newspaper 
offices  of  England  and  America — 
the  Bullock,  the  Walter,  the  Vic- 
tory, and  the  Hoe.  The  Bullock 
machine  was  the  first  introduced, 
and  it  deserves,  therefore,  much  of 
the  credit  which  attaches  to  all 
first  attempts  to  realise  novel  and 
useful  ideas.  The  Walter  is  the 
machine  invented  and  used  in  the 
Times  office,  as  well  as  in  the  offices 
of  the  Daily  News,  the  Scotsman, 
the  BirmingJtam  Post,  and  the  New 
York  Times,  The  Victory  was  in- 
vented by  a  Liverpool  firm  of 
engineers;  and  it  is  used  in  the 
printing  of  the  Olobe,  as  well  as 
the  Freeman*s  Jowniai,  the  Leeds 
Mercury,  the  Dundee  AdOertiser,  and 
other  important  provincial  papers. 
The  Hoe  is  the  latest  addition  to 
the  number  of  web  printing  ma- 
chines, and  it  therefore  takes  the 
field  after  it  has  been  'to  some 
extent  occupied.  It  is  in  use  in 
the  Standard  office,  and  will  shortly 
be  introduced  into  the  office  of  the 
Glasgow  Herald. 

The  special  feature  of  these 
nmrvellous  machines  (and  I  must 
be  understood  as  speaking  of  them 
collectively,  as  it  is  no  part  of  my 
business  to  award  the  palm  to  any 
one  of  them)  is  their  power  of 
printing  both  sides  of  a  newspaper 
at  one  operation  on  a  long  reel  of 
paper,  from  which  the  single  copy 
is  cut  off  after  being  printed. 
Until  web  machines  were  intro- 
duced, the  paper  of  which  our 
newspapers  are  composed  had  to 
be  prepared,  beforehand,  of  the 
required  size.  Thus,  when  twenty 
thousand  copies  of  a  particular 
paper  were  to  be  printed,  twenty 
thousand  separate  sheets  had  to  be 
laid  upon  the  machine,  and  each 
sheet  had  to  be  *fed'  or  delivered 
into  the  printing  apparatus  by 
hand.  This  operation  necessarily 
occupied  a  great  deal  of  time,  and 
cost  a  large  sum  of  money ;  for  an 


eight  or  ten  '  feeder '  Hoe  machine 
of  the  old  type  required  an  at- 
tendant to  each  feeder,  and  another 
to  each  deliverer. 

Moreover, the  old  class  of  machine 
printed  the  paper  on  one  side  only 
at  a  time;  so  that  when  one  half 
of  the  impression  had  been  printed 
on  these  twenty  thousand  sheets 
they  had  to  be  removed  to  another 
machine,  on  which  they  were 
placed  one  by  one  by  the  same 
tedious  manual  process,  and  printed 
on  the  reverse  side.  How  different 
is  the  operation  of  printing  a  news- 
paper now,  thanks  to  the  inventors 
of  the  web  machines !  All  these 
machines,  however  much  they  may 
differ  otherwise,  are  alike  in  one 
respect.  At  one  end  of  the 
machine  is  a  great  roll  of  blank 
paper  as  long  as  ten  or  perhaps 
twenty  thousand  separate  sheets. 
Instead  of  the  slow  process  of 
feeding  the  machine  sheet  by  sheet, 
the  end  of  this  roll  only  is  taken 
into  the  machine,  which  is  then  left 
to  feed  itself.  As  soon  as  it  is 
started  it  begins  to  unwind  the 
roll  at  a  regular  and  rapid  rate ; 
and,  as  it  drags  it  into  the  midst  of 
the  printing  apparatus,  it  prints 
it  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other,  finally  cutting  each  separate 
paper  off  the  roll  and  delivering  it 
in  a  receiving  tray.  The  Victory 
machine,  in  addition  to  feeding  itself, 
printing  the  paper,  and  cutting  it  off, 
delivers  each  newspaper  folded  up 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  is  sub- 
sequently laid  upon  the  counter  of 
the  newsagent  for  sale.  And  all 
these  varied  processes  can  be  con- 
ducted so  rapidly  that  each  machine- 
can  print,  cut  from  the  roll,  and  de- 
liver from  nine  to  fourteen  thousand 
newspapers  per  hour.  With  hand- 
feeding  there  was,  of  course,  a 
certain  well-defined  limit  to  speed, 
the  largest  number  of  copies  a 
single  man  could  deliver  to  a 
machine  being  about  fifteen  hundred 
per  hour ;  but,  by  the  new  process  of 
mechanical  feeding  from  a  reel  or  web 
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of  paper,  the  only  limit  is  that  of 
the  speed  at  which  the  machine 
itself  can  work. 

One  machine  alone,  even  thongh 
it  should  tarn  oat  newspapers  at  the 
rate  of  foorteen  thousand  an  hour, 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  public  for  our 
leading  daily  papers.  In  some 
cases  the  circulation  of  those  papers 
exceeds  one  hundred  thousand 
copies  a  day,  and  the  eagerness  to 
give  the  latest  possible  news  is  such 
that  a  very  short  time  is  allowed 
for  printing.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  use  more  than  one 
machine.  In  some  offices  from  six 
to  eight  are  employed  daily  in 
printing  a  single  newspaper.  The 
difficulty  of  printing  the  same  news- 
paper upon  half-a-dozen  machines 
simultaneously  is  met  by  printing, 
not  from  the  type,  but  from  stereo- 
type plates.  A  stereotyping  foun- 
dry is  now  part  of  the  regfular 
equipment  of  a  daily  newspaper 
office  of  any  pretensions  ;  and,  as  the 
saving  of  time  is  in  every  case 
the  great  end  aimed  at,  machinery 
has  been  invented  by  means  of 
which  it  is  possible  to  produce  a 
.stereotype  plate,  dress  it,  and  place 
it  on  a  printing  machine  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  from  the  time 
when  the  page  or  '  forme '  of  type 
to  be  stereotyped  has  been  received 
in  the  foundry.  Only  those  who 
have  actually  seen  for  themselves 
the  work  in  the  machine  de- 
partment of  a  great  daily  paper  can 
have  any  conception  of  the  speed 
with  which  the  many  intricate 
operations  required  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  printed  sheet  are  per- 
formed.    In  nothing,   indeed,   has 


modern  newspaper  enterpnse  been 
more  signally  displayed  than  in 
the  invention  and  i^pplioatioii  of 
mechanical  oontrivanoes  for  expe- 
ditii^  the  prooess  of  printiBg.  In 
many  offices  a  newspaper  can  now 
be  printed  at  a  rate  of  mere  than 
sixty  thousand  copies  per  hour. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I 
have  exhausted  the  subject  dfiah 
with  in  this  paper.  My  parpose 
has  not  been  to  tell  all  about  news- 
papers, the  manner  in  which  the 
news  which  fills  them  is  obtained, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
afterwards  produced.  I  have  sim- 
ply desired  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  chief  points  of  interest 
connected  with  the  recent  im- 
provements effected  by  newspaper 
proprietors.  Those  who  read  their 
daily  paper,  taking  it  and  its  won- 
derful mass  of  information  z»  & 
mere  matter-of-course,  have  seldom 
even  a  faint  idea  of  that  vast 
organisation  of  skill,  enterprise. 
ingenuity,  and  labour  which  is  re- 
quired to  bring  it  into  their  htatdi. 
If  they  will  remember  that  all 
which  has  been  U^d  them  in  these 
pages  concerns  only  a  few  of  the 
latest  developments  of  newspaper 
enterprise,  leaving  altogether  on- 
touched  many  of  the  most  re- 
markable  features  of  journalistic 
work,  they  will,  I  think,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  even  a  dnll  news- 
paper is  not  altogether  so  nnin- 
teresting  a  thing  as  it  seems  to  be; 
and  that,  upon  the  whole,  iheie 
are  not  many  works  in  which  ba- 
man  ingenuity  is  more  variously 
exercised  than  in  that  of  providing 
the  public  with  its  daily  sopplj of 
news.  X. 
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.    THE  POOR  AND  THE  HOSPITALS. 


THE  present  century,  smd  more 
especially  the  period  comprised 
in  the  last  forty  years  of  it,  has  been 
remarkable  for  its  attempts  toamelio- 
rate  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the 
laise  cities ;  and  working,  as  it  has, 
under  the  constant  disadTantage  of 
stereotyped  opposition  from  the 
enemies  of  change  and  reform,  has  . 
really  accomplished  a  vast  amount 
of  good. 

One  practical  proof  of  this  is  in 
the  fact  shown  by  our  statistics  that 
pauperism  in  the  London  metropolis 
tan  district  has,  in  spite  of  a  con- 
stantly increasing  population,  de- 
creased by  about  22,000  paupers 
in  three  years,  and  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  in  the  same  district  has 
diminislied  by  over  10,000  deaths  in 
one  year,  and  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent,  since  1840. 

To  effect  this  satisfactory  result, 
it  has  been  necessary  at  various 
times  to  devise  new  methods  of 
attacking  existing  evils,  and  new 
machinery  for  carrying  out  our 
good  intentions  towards  the  poor, 
so  as  to  insure  improvement  in  their 
condition  as  well  as  reform.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  certain 
acknowledged  evils  staring  us  in  the 
face,  with  the  danger  of  their  grow- 
ing worse  if  let  alone ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  acknowledged  difficulties 
inherent  in  a  transition  state  from 
old  systems  to  new,  and  in  start- 
ing purely  experimental  legislation 
and  untried  machinery,  which 
must  be  allowed  time  and  patience 
before  it  will  work  in  the  way  in- 
tended. 

The  difficulty  of  any  attempts  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  poor 
seems  to  arise  from  the  fact  that, 
unless  we  can  at  one  and  the  same 
time  provide  for  their  moral,  social, 
and  sanitary  condition,  any  im- . 
provement  in  one  of  these  branches 


separately  will  be  neutralised  by 
the  deficiency  in  the  two  others. 
It  is  evidently  useless  to  provide 
improved  dwellings  for  the  poor, 
unless  we  also  provide  them  with 
additional  education,  or  other  means 
of  obtaining  increased  incomes 
wherewith  to  pay  for  their  im- 
proved dwellings ;  and  it  is  equally 
useless  to  move  them  into  cleaner 
and  less  infected  districts,  if  they 
carry  with  them  the  vice  and  igno- 
rance of  laws  human  and  divine, 
which  will  soon  reduce  the  new  dis- 
trict to  the  condition  of  the  one 
they  have  left.  Undoubtedly,  much 
good  will  be  effected  by  the  tho- 
roughness of  the  changes  made  by 
the  new  Industrial  Dwellings  Act, 
by  the  superior  education  now 
afforded  to  poor  children  by  the 
School  Board,  and  by  the  recent 
impetus  apparently  imparted  to  all 
pubUc  charities  by  the  Charity 
Oi^nisatiou  Society,  which  aims 
not  so  much  at  devising  new  means 
of  relief  as  at  making  the  most  of 
those  already  existing. 

It  is  in  aid  of  this  work  of  general 
poor  reform  that  we  desire  to  call 
attention  to  a  great  power  existing 
in  our  midst,  which,  without  any 
violent  remodelling  or  offensive 
change,  may  be  made  to  perform  an 
even  greater  work  than  at  present 
in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  poor.  By  its  means,  we  be- 
lieve, not  only  their  sanitaiy,  but 
also  their  social  and  moral  condition 
may  be  vastly  improved,  with  the 
best  guarantee  to  society  that  the 
money  devoted  to  the  purpose  shall 
be  judiciously  expended. 

The  power  which  we  thus  refer 
to  is  that  of  the  fifty  or  more  hospi- 
tals of  the  London  Metropolitan 
District,  including  under  this  head 
both  general  and  special  hospitals. 
We  ought  even,  in  order  to  make 
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our  system  complete,  to  go  a  little 
farther,  and  include  under  the  head 
of  hospitals  the  convalescent  homes 
and  the  training-schools  for  nnrses, 
both  of  which,  experience  every 
day  shows  more  clearly,  should  be 
the  invariable  appendages  and  ad- 
juncts of  hospitals. 

Perhaps  we  shall  better  appre- 
ciate the  available  power  of  the 
hospitals  if  we  consider  that  the 
committees  or  boards  of  manage- 
ment of  the  London  general  hos- 
pitals alone  include  abont  500 
members;  that  they  have  uncon- 
trolled authority  over  the  health  and 
lives  of  over  650,000  applicants  in  a 
year,  and  the  expenditure  of  over 
250,000?.  This  statement,  more- 
over, would  not  include  the  nume- 
rous special  hospitals,  infirmaries, 
and  dispensaries,  which  have  each 
its  separate  board  of  management, 
different  beneficiaries,  and  inde- 
pendent income.  Nor  does  the 
limit  in  the  number  of  hospitals 
appear  likely  soon  to  be  reached, 
for  we  find  by  the  Registrar-Ge- 
neral's  Report  that  they  increase  in 
England  and  Wales  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  hundred  hospitals  a  year, 
and  yet  he  remarks  that  *•  there  is 
too  great  a  disparity  in  the  facili- 
ties which  the  populations  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  have  of 
access  to  institutions  for  the  relief 
of  their  necessities.'^ 

The  Boards  of  Management  of 
these  hospitals,  are,  as  we  have  said, 
nearly  absolute  in  their  powers 
within  their  own  domain,  and  are 
practically  self-elective  for  an  in- 
definite term,  provided  the  indi- 
vidual members  are  willing  to  give 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time  and 
attention  to  their  duties.  Occasion- 
ally, a  coroner's  inquest  will  reveal 
to  the  public  a  little  internal  hos- 
pital management ;  but,  as  the  in- 
quests throughout  the  whole  of 
England     only     represent    5    per 


cent,  of  all  the  deaths,  little  can  be 
gleaned  from  this  source,  and  tbe 
only  ordinary  communication  of 
these  managing  committees  with 
the  outer  world  is  throngh  thor 
annual  reports  to  the  sabscriberg. 
But  what  do  these  reports 
amount  to  ?  As  a  rule,  thej  are  bare 
statements  of  the  sums  of  money 
annually  received  in  donations  and 
subscriptions,  and  the  eorrospond. 
ing  amounts  expended  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  hospital,  with  a 
more  or  less  1^11  and  accurate  list 
of  the  patients  admitted,  dis- 
charged, cured  or  relieved,  and 
dead.  We  say  advisedly  more  or 
less  accurate,  for  out  of  many  re- 
ports of  hospitals  which  we  have 
examined,  we  have  found  but  veir 
few  which  give  a  full  and  analytical 
statement  of  the  medical  and  sur- 
gical cases,  and  none  which  oilarge 
at  aU  on  new  systems  of  treatment 
or  nursing,  new  discoveries  in  me- 
dicine or  surgeiy,  or  throw  out  any 
sanitary  saggestions  by  which 
either  the  public  or  the  students  are 
much  the  wiser  or  better.  In  one 
or  two  instances  the  reports  of 
hospitals  are  large  volumes  paid 
for  by  subscription,  giving  the  de- 
tailed treatment  of  certain  interest- 
ing cases ;  but  in  this  respect  are 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  any 
but  the  scientific  reader.  The  Isjrge 
endowed  hospitals,  belonging  as 
they  do  to  the  City  authorities,  do 
not  undertake  to  enlighten  anyone 
outside  their  board  of  governors 
as  to  their  management-,  and  with 
them  wo  do  not  propose  at  present 
to  deal. 

The  general  subscription  hospi- 
tals, then,  are  practically  irrespon- 
sible to  any  authority  outside  ^eir 
own  committees,  and,  as  a  fieu^t,  few 
of  the  governors  or  subscribers, 
beyond  those  on  the  managirg 
committee,  trouble  themselves  mnc6 
about  the  care  of  the  sick  or  the  ex- 
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penditare  of  the  money  which  they 
fehemselves  subscribe.  And  in  this 
connexion  we  would  suggest  that  it 
vfTonld  be  desirable  that  the  reports 
oF  bospitals  should  be  made  return- 
a.l>le  by  the  medium  of  the  Begistrar- 
Greneral  to  the  general  Oovem- 
meTit,  from  whom  they  obtain  their 
clisbrters,  according  to  regularly  pre- 
soinbed  forms,  questions,  and  tables, 
^witfa.  intelligent  summings-up,  and 
sta^texnents  by  the  medical  and  sur- 
gical officers.  There  was  indeed 
an  agreement  entered  into  at  a 
general  meeting  at  St.  Bartholo- 
meiv's  Hospital  many  years  ago, 
by  ^which  the  hospital  returns  were 
to  be  made  out  according  to  a 
nniforni  plan,  but  it  has  not  gen- 
erally been  adhered  to. 

During  the  last  two  years  the 
Sunday  Hospital  Fund  has  required 
of  tbe  hospitals  for  participation  in 
the  benefit  of  its  receipts  very  full 
aijswers  to  a  list  of  questions  for- 
warded by  it  to  each  hospital. 
These  answers,  we  should  suppose, 
might  be  made  public  and  utilised 
more  than  they  are  at  present ;  for 
it  vrill  be  noticed,  that  though  the 
share  of  participation  in  the  Sunday 
Fund  is  made  to  depend  mainly  on 
economy  in  the  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  hospital,  yet  the  Sunday 
Fund  Committee  say  in  their  Re- 
port for  1874: 

l^Thile  basinp^  their  award  in  each  case 
upon  the  last  three  years'  expenditure  of 
the  institution  concerned,  the  committee 
deemed  it  right  to  take  into  consideration 
alf»o  tho  presumable  amount  of  good  done 
in  ppopoilion  to  the  expenditure  incurred  ; 
for  it  must  be  obvious  that  to  have  based 
their  awards  on  expenditure  alone,  un- 
modified by  other  considerations,  would 
have  been  simply  to  have  put  a  premium 
upon  extravagance. 

!But  the  relative  amounts  given 
by  the  Sunday  Fund  are  the  only 
indication  of  what  the  result  of 
their  information  is ;  and  we  would 
ask  whether  it  would  not  he  pos- 
sible for  the  Sunday  Fund  Com- 
mittee to  impart  any  information, 


or  throw  any  light  from  all  these 
answers  to  their  questions  on  the 
necessities  of  the  sick  poor,  as  they 
enjoy  the  special  privilege  of  heing 
the  only  body  into  whose  hands  all 
the  hospital  reports  can  collectively 
come,  until  some  such  plan  as  we 
suggested  ahove,  of  these  reports 
heing  made  to  the  general  Govern- 
ment, can  he  adopted? 

And  this  brings  us  back  to  our 
first  assertion,  that  there  is  this 
great  power  of  the  general  and 
special  hospitals,  whose  capabili- 
ties are  not  yet  developed,  which 
might  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
sanitary,  moral,  and  social  welfare 
of  the  poor.  Now,  we  do  not  wish 
to  deny  the  immense  amount  of 
gratuitous  useful  work  performed 
in  the  hospitals  with  the  most  cha- 
ritable motives  by  medical  men  and 
laymen,  nor  to  find  fault  with  what 
is  done.  The  evils  that  do  exist  in 
hospitals  arise  very  much  from 
their  having  been  founded  in  con- 
nection with  Schools  of  Medicine, 
which  caused  the  instruction  of 
students  to  be  of  more  importance 
than  the  cure  of  the  sick,  and  a 
brilliant  operation  more  necessary 
than  the  life  of  the  subject.  As  long 
as  this  was  generally  the  case,  the 
hospitals  were  necessarily  as  un- 
popular as  the  unions;  the  poor 
believing  that  they  were  wanted  in 
them  merely  as  subjects  of  experi- 
ment and  instruction.  The  bad 
class  of  nurses  frequently  to  be 
found  formerly  in  hospitals  like- 
wise added  not  a  little  to  their  un- 
popularity. Of  late  years,  however,  a 
different  state  of  things  has  prevailed 
in  the  hospitals ;  they  have  ceased 
to  be  merely  experimental  schools 
for  students,  some  of  them  having 
no  students  at  all,  and  most  of  the 
special  and  all  the  incurable  hos- 
pitals being  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  patients.  The  vastly  im- 
proved systems  of  nursing,  also, 
under  the  active  example  and  be- 
nign influence  of  the  Sisterhoods, 
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dnd  Miss  Nightingale's  pioneer 
work,  have  made  the  hospitals  in 
many  cases  pleasant  temporary 
homes  for  the  sick  poor,  rather  than 
gloomy  tortnre-chambers. 

It  is  this  change  in  the  character 
of  hospitals  that  has  induced  the 
public  to  come  forward,  as  it  has, 
so  liberally  and  in  such  a  philan- 
thropic spirit,  with  the  numerous 
bequests  and  donations  to  hospitals 
of  all  descriptions,  and  to  do  all  in 
its  power  to  raise  the  science  of 
nursing  to  quite  as  honourable  a 
position  as  the  science  of  medicine. 
Thus  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  the 
hospital  system,  as  we  have  seen  it 
grow  to  include  every  variety  of 
special  and  incurable  hospital,  in- 
firmary, convalescent  home,  nurs- 
ing school,  and  Samaritan  fund, 
has  not  yet  reached  its  full  develop- 
ment, and  can  bo  made  still  further 
useful  to  the  poor  and  satisfactory 
to  the  subscribers. 

It  would  seem  to  be  true,  that 
such  a  phenomenon  as  an  able- 
bodied  pauper  ought  to  be  an  im- 
possibility and  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  and  that  the  surest  way  of 
striking  at  pauperism  would  be 
through  the  health  of  the  poor.  As 
it  is  a  recognised  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  city  poverty  comes 
in  the  first  instance  from  sickness 
and  consequent  loss  of  work,  cannot 
we  devise  in  the  first  place  still 
better  means  of  curing  the  sick 
poor;  and  in  the  second  place,  while 
curing  them,  put  into  their  heads 
such  ideas  of  ventilation,,  cleanli- 
ness, food,  and  thrift,  that  the 
amount  of  disease  and  poverty 
arising  from  ignorance  of  sanitary 
laws  may  be  sensibly  diminished  ? 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  we  have 
ready  to  our  hands  in  the  hospitals 
just  the  necessary  machinery  for 
this  great  work;  and  we  would 
try  to  show  that  much  more  than 
at  present  might  be  got  out  of  all 
this    subscribing    and    managing, 


doctoring  and  nursing.  A  oertair: 
proportion  of  the  in-patients  in  thf> 
general  hospitals  have  to  come 
more  than  once,  many  of  tbem  aver 
and  over  again,  as  oat-paiaeDt^. 
simply  from  neglect  of  ihe  niuversal 
law  that  the  same  cause  ^will  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  if  we  ^ve  it  a 
chance  to,  and  that  we  mi^ht  &« 
well  try  to  stop  running  water  "witb 
a  sieve  as  to  cure  the  sick  poor  br 
the  hospitals  T^athout  trying-  to  cure 
the  causes  that  produce  their  sick, 
ness.  Unquestionably  a  vast  num. 
ber  of  cures  are  made  in  the  hospi. 
tals,  and  an  immense  amoant  or 
time,  care,  and  attention  bestowed 
by  physicians,  nurses,  and  officers : 
but  still,  many  patients  leave  half 
cured,  and  carry  back  to  their  dirty 
and  cheerless  homes  the  same  rag< 
and  ignorance  and  liability  to  dis- 
ease which  they  brought  into  the 
hospital  with  them.  Their  families 
are  in  some  cases  reduced  to  desti- 
tution by  the  loss  of  the  labour  of 
the  father  or  mother,  who  is  in  the 
hospital,  80  much  so  as  sometimes 
to  insist  upon  the  parent  leaving 
the  hospital  while  onlj  yet  par. 
tially  cured,  •and  against  the  wishes 
of  the  physicians. 

Now,  is  there  any  way  in  which 
the  hospitals  may  be  made  more 
useful  as  regards  the  &milie3  of 
those  who  enter  and  the  patients 
who  leave  their  walls  ?  The  diffi. 
culty  seems  to  be  fourfold — ^first,  to 
effect  a  more  thorough  cure  of  the 
patient ;  second,  to  provide  in  some 
way  for  his  family,  if  he  has  one, 
while  he  ia  being  cured ;  third,  tt) 
turn  him  out  decently  clothed  and 
with  a  little  money  in  his  pocket : 
and,  fourth,  to  try  to  prevent  his 
being  obliged  to  come  to  the  hospi. 
tal  again.  If  we  can  accomplish 
all  this  by  means  of  the  hospitals, 
we  think  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  are  a  great  power  for  the 
sanitary  welfare  of  the  poor. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that 
anything  beyond  the  actual  snx^cal 
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and  medical  care  of  the  poor  is  not 
the  province  of  the  hospitals,  but 
falls  properly  on  the  yarious  exist- 
ing charities.  This  is  true  if  we 
consider  hospitals  only  as  class- 
rooms for  medical  students ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  mnst  be  re- 
membered that  the  poor  can  still 
call  for  more  ample  accommodations 
from  the  hospitals,  and  can  com- 
plain that  some  of  their  troubles 
arise  from  the  half- cured  state  in 
which  some  of  them  are  discharged 
into  the  streets.  As  regards  the 
charitable  societies,  it  is  no  doubt 
also  true  that  in  some  cases  they 
do  more  harm  than  good  by  their 
sub-divided  and  often  conflicting 
work,  and  that  the  success  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  in  London 
has  shown,  both  in  London  and  in 
those  places  wh^re  it  has  branches, 
that  for  public  charities — anj^ong 
which  we  must  certainly,  in  spite  of 
the  medical  schools,  rank  the  hospi- 
tels — concentration,  and  not  divi- 
sion, of  labour  and  capital  is  neces- 
sary. This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  not  only  private  individuals  and 
charitable  societies,  but  even  several 
of  the  hospitals  themselves,  have 
been  forced  to  resort  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  for  informa- 
tion regarding  their  poor  benefici- 
aries to  protect  themselves  against 
imposition  in  the  distribution  of 
their  benefits.  Why,  then,  should 
not  the  hospitals  to  which  the  poor 
are  fdrced  to  come,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not,  be  made  the  nuclei 
around  which  the  other  charities 
might  arrange  themselves,  and 
under  more  concentrated  manage* 
ment  and  concentrated  funds  take 
advantage  of  this  forced  attendance 
of  the  poor  to  save  the  endless 
trouble  and  thankless  work  of 
chasing  after  them  to  their  holes 
and  hovels — and  this  without  in- 
terfering in  the  leaist  with  the  in- 
struction of  the  medical  students  ? 
The  care  of  the  poor,  as  we  have 
ahready  said,  to  be  efficient,  must  be 


equally  physical,  social,  and  moral, 
and  the  force  of  our  plan,  is  in  the 
fact  that  by  beginning  yrith  the. 
physical  improvement  we  can  simul- 
taneously look  after  the  social 
and  moral ;  and  where  do  we  find 
the  physical  wants  of  the  poor  so 
well  shown  or  so  accessible  as  in 
the  hospital  ? 

Now  let  us  suppose  a  case  as  an 
ezample  of  the  way  our  plan  would 
work.  The  father  or  the  mother  of 
a  family  dependent  on  them  for 
support  is  brought  to  the  hospital 
with  a  broken  limb.  They  are  at 
once  admitted,  as  all  accidents  are, 
without  a  governor's  letter ;  which 
system  of  letters,  we  believe,  in- 
deed had  better  be  abolished  uni% 
versally,  as  it  has  been  in  some  of 
the  hospitals,  unless  the  governors 
will  take  more  pains  to  look  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  patients 
they  recommend.  As  soon  as  the 
patient,  is  admitted,  his  name  and 
address  are  taken  down,  and  he  is 
assigned  a  bed  by  the  house-sur- 
geon in  the  accident  ward.  If 
the  case  had  been  medical,  or 
other  than  a  sudden  accident,  it 
might  possibly  have  been  refused, 
as  not  being  a  proper  one  for  the 
hospital.  But  we  will  consider 
such  cases  farther  on. 

But  here  our  plan  of  organisation 
comes  in.  After  the  patient's  name 
and  address  are  taken  down  in  the 
hdspital  books,  they  should  be 
copied  into  special  blank  forms,  as 
is  done  for  out-patients  in  some 
hospitals,  and  for  all  patients  at 
the  children's  hospital,  and  sent  as 
soon  as  convenient  to  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  for  investiga- 
tion into  the  truth  of  the  his- 
tory given  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  patient's  family.  To  pay 
f6r  this  trouble,  which  it  is 
evident  that  the  hospital  autho- 
rities cannot  take  upon  themselves, 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
should  charge  the  hospital  a  small 
sum  to  be  agreed  upon  for  such 
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applications.  The  answer  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  hospital  as  soon 
as  obtained,  and  by  them  filed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  instantly  avail- 
able. This  is  all  the  hospital  is 
expected  to  do  during  the  patient's 
treatment,  which,  on  the  average, 
lasts  a  month.  But  there  is  another 
process  which  may  be  going  on 
simnltaneonsly  with  the  treatment 
by  permission  and  encoaragement 
of  the  hospital. 

There  are  societies,  such  as  the 
Accident  Relief  Society  and  the 
Surgical  Aid  Society,  which  make 
it  their  business  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  the  patients  in  the 
accident  wards  of  the  hospitals, 
for  which  purpose  the  accident 
wards  are  visited  by  the  secretary 
or  other  agent  of  these  societies  in 
person ;  or,  if  the  secretary  of  the 
Hospital  is  willing  to  take  the 
trouble,  application  may  be  made 
to  them  by  him  in  writing.  The 
greatest  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  institutions  of  this  de- 
scription, as  they  would  very  mate- 
rially relieve  the  minds  of  patients 
who  have  families  dependent  on 
them  for  support,  and  help  to  re- 
move the  objectionable  practice  of 
working  men  and  women  being 
obliged  to  leave  the  hospitals  half- 
cured  in  order  to  earn  bread  to  put 
into  their  mouths.  The  previous 
information  obtained  through  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  would 
save  time  and  trouble  for  the 
agents  of  the  Accident  Societies, 
and  if  it  were  found  that  much 
benefit  resulted  from  the  practice, 
a  moderate  annual  grant  might  be 
given  to  such  societies  from  the 
Hospital  Samaritan  Fund. 

Thus  we  have  by  a  little  co- 
operation during  the  month  passed 
by  the  patient  in  the  hospital, 
ascertained  the  circumstances  and 
wants  of  himself  and  family,  and 
relieved  them  according  to  their 
several  necessities,  without  any 
appreciable  trouble  to  the  hospital, 


but  a  great  diminution  of  troable 
and  gain  of  time  to  others,  and  the 
patient  is  more  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely cured  from  his  mind  being 
set  at  rest  about  his  family. 

If,  after  the  patient  has  received 
all   the  active  treatment    lie    can 
fi-om  the  hospital,  he  should  reqoire 
rest  in  some  Convalescent   Home, 
as  is  generally  the  case  for  a  com- 
plete cure,  the  Samaritan  Fund  of 
the  hospital  is  applied  to  throngh 
the     chaplain    for     assistance     in 
enabling  the  patient  to  reach  tlie 
Convalescent  Home.     The    Sama- 
ritan funds,  which  are  now  attached 
to  nearly  all  the  hospitals,  are  gene- 
rally at    a  very    low  ebb.      This 
should  not  be   so.      They   should 
be    supported    partly    by    «.titit^i>1 
subscriptions     and    partly     by    a 
moderate    grant    from    the     hos- 
pital,   unless  this  is   objected  to, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  by  the 
committee,  but  better  still  by  in- 
vested funds,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  large  City  hospitals ;  and  we 
earnestly  commend  this  branch  of 
the    hospital    to    the     benevolent 
liberality  of  the  public.     The  use 
of  the  fund  should  be  nnder  the 
control  of  a  sub-committee  of  the 
hospital    with     the      chaplain    as 
chairman  and  almoner,   having  a 
certain  sum  always  at  his  disposal 
for  cases  requiring  a  little  imme- 
diate   assistance    on    leaving    the 
hospital.     The  Convalescent  Home 
should  be  either  a  branch  establish- 
ment under  the  management  of  the 
hospital,  or,  if  it  be  thought  better 
by  the  hospital   not  to  incur  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  such  addi- 
tional   management,    the    hospital 
should  purchase  the  right  of  having 
a  certain  number  of  patients  at  a 
time  in  the  Home  by  payment  of  a 
stipulated  sum,  or  by  having  each 
patient    so  sent    charged    to    the 
hospital  at  a  fixed  rate  per  week. 
The  hospital  in  this  case  might  be 
represented     on     the     board     of 
managers     of     the     ConvaJesoeni. 
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Home.  The  patients  are  usually 
sent  back  to  town  from  the  Home 
on  return  tickets  at  reduced  rates 
by  the  railway  companies,  who  are 
extremely  accommodating  in  this 
respect  as  to  the  sick. 

Thus  we  provide  for  the  actual 
treatment,  convalescence,  and  cure 
of  the  patient  and  the  care  of  his 
family,  while  they  are  going  on,  by 
the  mutual  co-operation  of  the 
hospital,  the  Samaritan  fund,  the 
convalescent  home,  and  the  relief 
societies.  Some  will  say  that  such 
is  already  the  case,  and  no  alteration 
is  required ;  but  in  the  first  place, 
for  want  of  general  application  to 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
especially  in  the  case  of  out-patients, 
many  improper  cases  are  assisted; 
secondly,  for  want  of  co-operation 
with  some  relief  society,  many 
patients  and  their  families  are  made 
to  suffer  while  the  cure  is  being 
effected,  even  if  it  does  not  have  to 
be  given  up  altogether ;  thirdly,  for 
want  of  a  vigorous  and  systematic 
alliance  between  the  hospitals  and 
the  convalescent  homes,  many 
patients  are  either  not  sent  to  them 
till  too  late,  or  are  not  sent  at  all, 
and  have  to  drag  along  in  the  best 
way  they  can  as  out-patients,  with- 
out country  or  sea-side  air  and  rest ; 
fourthly,  the  Samaritan  funds  are 
not  in  iiie  efficient  condition  they 
should  be. 

There  are  likewise  institutions 
well  deserving  the  encouragement 
of  hospitals  filling  up  the  little  gap 
between  the  hospital  and  the  con- 
valescent home,  such  as  the  House 
of  Charity  in  Soho  Square,  which 
receives  convalescents  from  hos- 
pitals while  seeking  employment, 
or  any  passing  to  or  waiting  their 
turn  of  admission  to  hospitals.  We 
notice  also  in  the  report  of  one 
hospital  that  the  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
have  for  many  years,  upon  the 
requisition  of  the  medical  officers, 
supplied    nourishing    diets    to    a 
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certain  number  of  poor  patients  on 
their  leaving  the  hospital.  All  such 
assistance  should  be  gladly  wel- 
comed by  the  hospitals  as  a  relief 
to  the  low  state  of  the  Samaritan 
funds,  and  to  the  already  over- 
crowded out-patient  departmentSy 
from  which,  though  it  may  not  be 
desirable,  on  account  of  the  medical 
students,  to  keep  out  or  limit  the 
number  of  new  cases,  as  has  been 
attempted  in  some  hospitals,  yet  the 
in-patient  cases  which  have  been 
discharged  only  half-cured  are 
simply  superfluous  in  the  out- 
patient department  for  purposes  of 
study,  and  encumbrances  as  regards 
time,  space,  and  expense.  The 
average  number  of  new  out-patient 
cases  from  which  anything  can  be 
learnt  is  not  much  over  a  third  of 
the  whole  number  of  out-patients 
attended  to,  many  of  them,  too, 
being  similar  to  each  other. 

The  Convalescent  Home  question, 
in  the  case  of  most  hospitals,  is  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  condition.  Only 
one  or  two  hospitals  have  their  own 
exclusive  convalescent  home,  and 
the  rest  have,  as  a  rule,  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  gift  of  subscribers' 
tickets,  which  can  rarely  be  obtained 
at  the  right  moment,  and  the 
hospitals  do  not  consider  themselves^ 
at  liberty  to  subscribe  lar»)ly 
enough  to  send  all  the  patients  ^ey 
wish;  though  here  we  think  they 
are  in  error,  and  that  they  should 
open  a  regular  account  with  the 
various  convalescent  homes,  and 
send  patients  whenever  there  is  a 
vacancy  for  them.  The  homes 
would  only  be  too  glad  to  be  able  to 
depend  upon  so  certain  a  source  of 
income,  and  the  hospitals  would  be 
more  than  repaid  in  the  saving  on 
the  out-patients,  many  of  whom  are 
half-cured  in-patients,  who  ought  to 
be  at  convalescent  homes,  and  who, 
besides  taking  up  valuable  time  and 
space,  consume  gallons  of  medicine, 
and  perhaps  even  have  to  come 
back  again   as   in-patients.     This 
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m^^ht  be  often  avoided,  and,  at  any 
rate,  the  co-operation  of  the  two 
institutions  would  be  mntuallj 
beneficiaL 

Ab  regards  the  discharged  patients 
leaying  the  hospital  well  clothed, 
there  are  several  points  of  no  little 
importance.  On  arriving  at  the 
hospital  the  patient's  clothes  should 
be  immediately  disinfected,  as  in 
many  cases  they  are  not  only  soaked 
with  dirt  and  disease,  but  are  also 
swarming  with  vermin.  The  ar- 
rangements for  disinfection  vary  in 
different  hospitals,  but  are  in  many 
of  them  very  defective,  there  being 
no  places  for  disinfecting  the  clothes 
of  the  patients  and  the  hospital 
bedding  separately.  The  plan  also 
generally  adopted  of  putting  the 
patient's  clothing  in  boxes  under 
the  beds  in  the  wards  is  most 
objectionable  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  as  not  only  impeding  the  free 
circulation  of  air  under  the  beds, 
but  as  being  a  dirty  practice,  both 
as  regards  the  bedding  and  the 
clothes.  The  clothes  of  &e  patients, 
when  possible,  should  be  taken  away 
by  their  family  and  replaced  by 
others  perfectly  clean ;  and  all  the 
clothing  of  patients  should  be  kept 
in  appropriate  cupboards  and 
drawers  in  the  corridors,  numbered 
to  correspond  with  the  beds.  An 
excellent  plan  in  practice  at  some  of 
the  Continental  hospitals  is  to  have 
washing  suits  belonging  to  the 
hospital^  which  patients  could  wear 
the  short  time  they  have  to  wear 
any  clothes  before  leaving  the 
budding  and  resuming  their  own. 
If  the  resources  of  the  Samaritan 
ftmds  were  larger,  many  more 
decent  garments  might  be  furnished 
to  patients  leaving  the  hospitals; 
and,  when  we  reflect  how  much 
general  health  and  the  spread  of 
disease  are  dependent  on  the  cloth- 
ing, especially  of  the  poor,  it  is 
certain  that  sufficient  attention  is 
not  yet  paid  to  this  detail  of  hospital 
hygiene,  and  that  if  their  assistance 


were  solicited,  there  are  several 
charitable  societies  which  would  he 
glad  to  assist  in  furnishing  {woper 
clothing  to  patients  leaving  Ihk- 
pitaJs. 

Another  question  regarding  small 
sums  of  money  needed  by  paUeDtB 
leaving  hospitals  to  get  t^am  home 
or  supi>ort  them  a  while  till  they  can 
find  work  is  of  equal  importanoe. 
When  the  Samaritan  fund  permits  ci 
it^  it  is  usual  in  deserving*  cases  for 
somet^iing  to  be  given  fr%»n  that 
fund ;  but  it  would  be  much  better 
for  the  reci|Hent8  of  such  enms  if 
they  could  be  bestowed  in  the  shape 
of  a  loan  without  interest,  instead 
of  being  given  outright.     It  would 
go  far  towards  repressing  mendicity 
and  encouraging  self-respect.    Here, 
again,  is  a  matter  much  more  ap- 
propriate for  outside  societies  than 
tor  hospitals  themselves,  which  are 
hardly  competent  to  become  genenJ 
loan  companies.     There  are  several 
charitable  fund  and  loan  societaes 
which,  if  patients  discharged  from 
hospitals  were  sent  to  i^em  with 
certificates   of  honesty  and  mmt 
such  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
would  gladly  assist  individual  oases, 
or  might  even  be  induced  to  make 
a    small    annual   donation  to  the 
Samaritan    fund   of   the  hosfntal, 
where  the  treasurer  was  willing  to 
undertake  the  trouble  of  lending 
money.     As  an  instance  of  the  way 
this  system  works,  we  would  men- 
tion that  the  annual  report  of  one 
of   the  country  branches    of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Sociefy  show- 
ed that  out  of  64Z.  lent  to  the  poor, 
only  5^  had  &iled  to  be  returned, 
and  that  mainly  from  the  deaths 
of  the  persons  who  were  repaying 
it  (see  Charity  OrgcmUaUon  Bepor- 
ter,  No.  158,  p.  155). 

The  next  point,  of  preventing  the 
patients  from  being  applicants  again, 
seems  at  first  chimerical,  imd  is  of 
course  not  applicable  to  purely  acci- 
dental surgic^  eases ;  but  in  medical 
cases  it  is  often  evident  that  Uie 
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patient  and  his  family  have  simply 
been  neglectful  of  the  ordinary  laws 
of    health,  and   ignorant  of  what 
should  be  done  for  women  or  children 
in  the  prevention  or  care  of  disease. 
As  regards  the  common  principles 
of  ventilation,  cooking,  and  clothing, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal 
raight  be  done  tbrongh  the  hospitals 
by     furnishing     tbe     wards'    with 
simple  books,  such  as  are  now  pub- 
lished constantly  on  such  subjects. 
If  also,  when  patients  were  leaving 
the  hospital,  and  are  supposed  to 
be    grateful  for  their    cure,    they 
conld  be  presented  with  cheap  sim- 
pie  tracts  on  sanitary  subjects,  pre- 
pared by    the  surgeons  and  phy- 
sicians, and  handed  to  them  by  the 
chaplain  with  a  few  earnest  words 
of  advice,  it  might  often  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  such  care- 
less and  injurious  ways  of   living 
as  had  brought  them  to  the  hospital. 
Nor  need  this  plan  be  such  a  burden 
to  the  hospitals  as  at  first  appears, 
for  there  is  a  society  called   the 
Ladies'  Sanitary  Association,  which 
has  exactly  this  object,  and  issues 
papers  among  the  poor  on  the  laws 
of  health  to  the  amount  of  even  a 
million  publications  since  its  foun- 
dation in    1857.      An    active    co- 
operation with  and  encouragement 
of  such  a  society  as  this  on  the  part 
of  the  hospitals,   would  no  doubt 
save  their  wards  from  many  future 
encumbrances,     and     the     society 
from    the    trouble    of   having    to 
visit    the  homes   of    the   poor    to 
ensure    the    circulation    of    their 
works. 

The  great  question  of  the  re- 
ligious cure  and  care  of  the  patients 
of  a  hospital  is  by  far  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  the  many  hospital  problems 
to  deal  with,  owing  to  the  diversity 
of  religious  opinions  and  prejudices 
prevailing  in  civihsed  communities. 
Very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the 
hospitals  have  a  chaplain,  who,  as  a 
rule,  is  an  earnest,  hard-working, 
and  useful  officer  of  the  hospital ; 


but,  as  the  salaries  are  small  and  • 
the  duties  hea^vy,  it  is  evident  that 
his  work  must  be  assisted  and  sup- 
plemented by  other  methods  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  sick. 

Tbe  ministrations  to  the  sick, 
though  unquestionably  one  of  the 
first  of  duties,  yet  cannot  be  under- 
taken purely  and  solely  as  an  official 
duty.  If  they  are,  they  relapse  into 
mere  forms,  and  are  almost  sure  to 
be  unsuccessful.  There  must  be 
combined  with  the  sense  of  duty  a 
real  love  and  aptitude  for  the  work. 
The  minds  of  the  sick  are  peculiarly 
sensitive  and  on  the  alert,  and 
never  fail  to  perceive  the  slightest 
forced  service,  want  of  sympathy, 
or  disgust  at,  and  fear  of,  disease 
and  sufiering.  There  must  be  sym- 
pathy allied  with  pity,  and  there 
must  be  no  antipathy  or  signs  of 
attempts  to  get  thi*ough  a  disagree- 
able duty  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
daily  religious  services  of  the  hos- 
pital, both  in  the  chapel,  if  there 
is  one,  and  in  the  wards,  can,  of 
course,  be  performed  by  the  chap- 
lain, though  in  some  hospitals  the 
prayers  in  the  wards  are  read  by 
the  Sister  in  charge,  and  this  might 
be  much  more  generally  done  than 
it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients 
and  the  nurses.  Likewise,  the 
ministrations  to  the  dying  and  the 
very  sick  devolve  by  right  on  the 
chaplain,  who  should  always  be 
willing  to  administer  the  sacraments 
when  called  upon.  This  compre- 
hends about  all  the  religious  duties 
of  the  chaplain,  who  is  also  some- 
times required  to  open  the  meetings 
of  the  committee  with  prayer ;  but 
his  services  to  the  patients  outside 
the  hospital,  as  well  as  inside,  are 
susceptible  of  almost  any  amount  of 
development,  according  to  the  in- 
dividual ideas  of  the  incumbent. 

But,  over  and  above  all  that  the 
chaplain  can  do,  there  is  still  ample 
opportunity  for  outside  assistance, 
atid  a  vast  amount  of  work  and 
good  is  done  by  the  Bible-readers 
3  E  2 
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and  visitors,  who  frequent  the  wards 
to    converse    serionsly    with    the 
patients,   and   read  and   write  for 
them.      There  are  also  benevolent 
persons  who  visit  the  hospitals  to 
circalate  religions  tracts  among  the 
sick;    bnt,  unless   this    is   accom- 
panied with  some  explanation  and 
conversation,  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  tracts  of  a  gloomy  reli- 
gious kind    are    much    calculated 
to  produce  a  beneficial  effect    We 
have  the  opinion  of  patients  them- 
selves,  that  the  kind  of  religious 
influence  which  is  most  acceptable 
to  them  is  that  of  Christian  ladies, 
who  will  eive  them  a  few  moments 
of  their  time,  and  without  depress- 
ing them  by  too   severe  views  of 
religion,  will  lead  their  minds  into 
peacefal  channels  by  cheerful  views 
of  their  present  and  future  state, 
besides  reading  to  them  in  good  and 
useful    books.      It    is  unfortunate 
that  more  of  this  work  cannot  be 
done  ;  but  there  are  few  hours  in 
the  day  when  visitors  can  be  ad- 
mitted   without    interfering    with 
hospital  work,  and  the  present  ob- 
jectionable practice   in  many  hos- 
pitals   of   indiscriminately  putting 
scarlet    fever     cases     among    the 
ordinary    ones   makes  visiting   on 
the  part  of  persons  with  families 
somewhat  dangerous  work.  It  is  very 
desirable,    however,    to    encourage 
every  system  which  tends  to  keep 
up  an  active  interest  between  the 
hospitals  and  the  public.     For  such 
purely    missionary     work,    discre- 
tionary powers  of  admission,  and 
of  assigning  wards  to  visitors,  might 
be  granted  to  the  chaplain.      But 
whatever  system  of  spiritual  com- 
fort in  the  wards  of  a  hospital  be 
adopted,  it  is  very  certain  that  all 
seed  sown  is  liable  to  take  root,  and 
produce  fruit  in  the  future  life  of 
the    patients,    and    that    religion 
should  be  looked  upon  as  port  of 
the  general  system  by  which  the 
hospitals  may  perform  their  share 
in  the  moral  cure  of  the  poor. 


What  we  have  thus  far  said  re- 
lates wholly  to  the  patients  w^ho  ar& 
admitted  within  the  walls  of  the 
hospital,  and  we  do  not  at  present 
intend  to  go  into  the  much- vexed 
question  of  out-patients,  having 
elsewhere  expressed  the  opinion 
that  they  should  form  no  part  of 
the  work  of  a  general  hospital,  at 
any  rate,  to  the  extent  they  do  at 
present.  There  still  remains  ihe 
very  important  question  of  what,  if 
anything,  the  hospitals  can  do  in 
regard  to  the  cases  which  they  are 
obliged  to  turn  away  from  their 
doors,  such  as  lunatics,  small-pox 
cases,  confirmed  consumption,  ulcer- 
ated  legs  of  long  standing,  or 
females  far  advanced  in  pregnancy. 

For    lunatics,    the  State    in  all 
countries  now  undertakes  to  pro- 
vide,  and,  of  late  years,  the  accom- 
modations for  this  unfortunate  class 
have  been  no  less  humane  and  com- 
fortable   than  successful;     and  in- 
sanity is  consequently  now  looked 
upon  as  a  feix  more  curable  disease 
than  formerly,  when  chains  and  blows 
were    the    only  remedies   applied. 
For  small-pox,  likewise,  the  different 
parish  or  county  authorities  provide 
special  hospitals ;  but  for  confirmed 
consumption,  though  the  most  pre- 
valent scourge  of  the  British  Islands, 
and    for    the    dreadful    and   veiy 
common  trouble  of  ulcerated  legs, 
there  is  still  no  hope  but  in  private 
benevolence,  and  the  acoommoda- 
tion  is  far  from  adequate.  For  con- 
sumptives, the  essential  requisites  of 
good  air  and  food  are  so  difficult  to 
obtain,  consistently  with  any  mode- 
rate expense,  that  we  fear  that  the 
general    hospitals  cannot   be    held 
responsible  for  their  treatment  any 
more     than     they    can    for    that 
of     several    absolutely     incutiible 
diseases,  which,  if  attended  to  by 
them,  would    entirely    monopolise 
their  space,  time,  and  money.     But, 
fortunately,  the  wants  of  the  hope- 
fully consumptive  have  called  forth 
a  noble  response  from  the  wealthy. 
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a.ttd  the  spacioas  accommodations  of 
the  Sanitoriam  at  Yentnor,  as  the 
newest,  besides  other  no  less  nsefol 
institutions,  prove  that  the  public 
do  not  expect  the  general  hospitals 
to  take  tlus  work  upon  themselves, 
especially  as  there  is  little  or  no- 
thing to  be  learnt  by  the  general 
medical  student  in  their  treatment. 
With  respect  to  those  suffering 
from  ulcerated  legs,  however,  the 
ease  is  a  little  different.  While  it  is 
evidently  impossible  from  the  great 
prevalence  of  these  cases,  from  the 
necessity  of  a  tolerably  long  period 
•of  perfect  rest  and  good  food  for 
their  improvement,  and  from  their 
Tiselessness  for  purposes  of  study, 
that  they  should  be  admitted  to 
the  general  hospitals,  yet  it  is 
evident  that,  as  they  may  be  greatly 
benefited,  and  sometimes  even 
cured,  some  provision  should  be 
made  for  them.  The  only  institu- 
tion  of  the  kind  we  know  of  is  the 
liondon  Infirmary  in  Red  Lion 
Square,  which  attends  to  an  average 
ef  30,000  cases  in  a  year,  but  is  un- 
fortunately not  supported  in  a  way 
proportional  to  its  meritorious  ob- 
ject. As  a  special  hospital,  it  is 
certainly  not  open  to  the  objec- 
tion so  often  urged  against  spe- 
cial hospitals,  that  they  take  away- 
Just  so  many  cases  from  the  medi- 
cal students,  for  ulcerated  legs  offer 
little  that  is  new  or  instructive  ; 
and  as  to  its  necessity,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  it  was  started  in 
1857  under  the  auspices  of  Miss 
Horence  Nightingale.  If  the  gene- 
ral hospitals  would  recognise  its 
assistance  in  relieving  their  wards, 
and  treat  it  as  a  sort  of  convalescent 
home  for  the  cases  turned  away 
from  their  doors,  one  great  result 
of  overwork,  bad  food,  and  crowded 
and  ill-ventilated  abodes  would  be 
seriously  attacked,  and  the  general 
hospitals  be  relieved  from  the  many 
coses  which,  in  spite  of  regulations, 
have  occasionally  to  be  received 
into  the  wards    and   out-patients' 


rooms,  with  much  loss  of  time  and 
money  and  little  or  no  benefit  to 
the  sufferers.  We  should  likewise 
be  glad  to  see  nearly  all  hip  disease 
cases  consigned  to  such  special  in- 
stitutions  as  could  give  them  the 
rest  and  attention  they  require,  free 
from  the  bad  air  of  hospital  wards. 
In  connection  with  the  physical 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  poor, 
there  is  also  one  other  class  of 
patients  with  respect  to  which  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  as 
regards  the  daty  of  hospitals,  and 
these  are  the  lying-in  cases.  Some 
hospitals  have  separate  wards  for 
them,  some  attend  to  them  at  their 
own  homes,  and  some  attend  to 
them  as  little  as  possible.  As  re- 
gards the  first  course,  if  the  hos- 
pital has  ample  premises  and 
means,  and  can  efficiently  provide 
against  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
diseases  sometimes  resulting  from 
this  class  of  cases,  it  then  seems 
evidently  their  duty  to  take  them 
in.  Otherwise,  those  who  have  no 
homes  of  their  own  proper  to  be 
confined  in,  which  is  very  frequently 
the  case,  should  be  able  to  find 
refuge  in  special  hospitals  devoted 
to  that  purpose.  Nor  can  we  see 
any  advantage  in  the  general  hos- 
pi^s  undertaking  to  attend  to  such 
cases  at  their  own  homes,  except 
for  purposes  of  study  and  practice 
to  their  students,  who  are  always 
required  to  take  a  certain  number  of 
cases  of  the  kind.  There  are,  how- 
ever, serious  objections  to  having 
students  at  one  moment  in  the  dis- 
secting room,  at  another  in  the 
surgieol  and  medical  wards,  and  at 
another  by  the  bedside  of  a  woman 
in  a  private  house.  It  would  seem 
safer  and  more  convenient  to  have 
the  whole  of  private  midwifery 
among  the  poor  performed  by  spe- 
cial accoucheurs  attached  to  the 
infirmaries,  who  should  charge  a 
small  fee  to  encourage  self-depen- 
dence, and  should  take  classes  of 
students  at  periods  when  they  could 
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kftire  Uieir  hospital  .siadiea  entirely 
for>a  certain  time. 

There  are  other  cases,  which  need 
not  be  mentioned  by  name  here, 
regarding  which  there  is  some  donbt 
exactly  what  the  duties  of  general 
hospitals  are  towards  the  poor.  On 
the  one  side  medical  men  and  their 
students  elaim  every  opportunity  of 
learning  which  offers  itself;  and 
the  charitable  character  of  hospitals 
.demands  that  no  opportunity  of 
doing  good  should  be  refused.  On 
the  other,  space  and  time  are  limi- 
ted, and  the  advocates  of  special 
hospitals  affirm  that  many  diseases 
can  be  treated  better  by  themselves, 
and  under  the  care  of  medical  men 
and  nurses  who  occupy  themselves 
with  one  kind  alone.  Some  main- 
tain that  general  hospitals  should 
receive  no  out-patients,  and  that 
all  this  work  should  fall  on  the 
provident  dispensaries ;  whUe,  as  a 
rule,  we  find  this  idea  opposed  by 
the  hospital  physicians  and  sur- 
.geons,  provided  certain  abuses  can 
be  stopped* 

But  while  there  is  probably  no 
positive  decision  to  be  arrived  at  in 
any  of  these  questions,  and  the  use 
...of  special  hospitals  and  provident 
.dispensaries  will  depend  upon  the 
.  liberality  and  sympathies  of  indivi- 
duals and  the  general  •  experience 
.  of.  the  public,  y^  one  ciroumstance 
.  which  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  general  ho^itals  are  somewhat 
.  imposed  upon  is,  that  there  is  a  most 
sudden  .and  marked  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  applicants  at  ^hese 
.  institutions  about  Christmas  time, 
though    it  is  the  most  inclem^it 
season  of  the  year,  and  one  when 
from^vacioua  causes  accident*  and 
sickness  ought  to  be  most  prevalent. 
There  should  likewise  at  present  be 
.no  cause  for  jealousy  or  opposit^ion 
towards  special  hospitals,  for,  though 
they  are  all  overflowing  with  patients 
and  clamouring/for  more  acconuBO- 
dation  and  funds,  yet*  there*  i»  no 
:lack  of  special  cases  for  study  in 


ihe  general  hospitals,  and  the 
number  of  their  students  does  sot 
idiminish. 

Ta   sum    up   our    remarks,  we 
wottld,y{9v^  have  no  cases  absolutely 
refused    hf  the  general   hospitals 
except  such  as  it  is  well  knovn  are 
provided  for  by  the  parish  authori- 
ties ;    secondly  f  such  cases  as  it  is 
neither  profitable  to  the  patient  Dor 
to  the  medical  students  to  keep  in  the 
hospital,  we  would  send  with  a  cer- 
tificate  &om  the   hospital  to  such 
special  hospitals  as  are  prepared  to 
devote  themselves  to  such  cases,  and 
are    willing  to  allow  students  to 
visit  their  wards  when  requested; 
thirdly,  in  the  general  hospitals  we 
would  have  a  vigorous  enconrage- 
ment  of  such  societies  as  examine 
into  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  visit 
the  patients  in  the  wards  or  their 
families   at  their  homes  ;/(wW% 
we    would    have     a    businesslike 
alliance     with     the     convalescent 
.  homes,  so  as  to  insure  a  reliable 
and  immediate  admission  of  erery 
case,  whioh  we  think  can  only  be 
done    by  a  regular  charge  being 
.  made  for  all  such  oases ;  fifthly,  we 
would  have  the  Samaritan  fnnds 
.  more  noticed  by  hospital  bene&cton, 
.  and  jmt  on  a  more  efficient  footing 
either- by  assistance  from  their  own 
hospital  er  from  outside  Samaritan 
soeieties,  so  as  always  to  have  avail- 
able aid  for  patients  in  their  traosi- 
.  tion    state    from  cure  to  •  health ; 
skrMy,  we  would  advocate  tbe'dmi- 
lation  of  simple  sanitary  books  asd 
.  tracts  among  patients^  to  teach  them 
the  common  laws  <}i  healthy  living; 
seventhly^  w«  would  encourage  moi? 
visiting  in. the  wards  by  ladies  under 
the   authority   of   the    chaplains; 
eiyklldy,  wo  .would  have  the  reports 
of  thehospitiUs  more  detailed  ami 
instmotive  as  regards  the  core  of 
.  the  sick,   with  2a  view   to  remor* 
ing    some    of   the   causes    wbidi 
hiring    the     poor     to     them;  to 
-eieefe-nwre  good  by  means  oftk 
reports,  they  might  all  be  sent  io 
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to  some  one  officer  who  should  con- 
dense them  into  one  general  treatise 
on  the  subject.  LasUy^  we  would 
advocate  the  establishment  of  some 
i^eekly  or  monthly  journal  demoted 
to  hospital  interests.  Or^  without 
mnninganj  of  the  risks  attendant  on 
starting  a  literary  enterprise,  there 
are  already-various  sanitajyjournals, 
some  one  of  which,  if  a  systematic 
plan  of  hospital  support  were  pro- 
znised  it,  would,  we  should  imagine, 
be  willing  to  make  itself  the  organ 
of  hospital  interests,  and  give  the 


public  some  light  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  general  and  special  hospitals, 
¥rith  their  adjuncts  of  convalescent 
homes  and  nursing  schools. 

By  some  such  combined  and 
hearty  work  as  we  have  thus  at- 
tempted to  indicate,  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  statistics  of  sickness 
might  be  reduced  in  time  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  a  great  advance  made  in 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  Poor,  with  which  the  condition 
of  the  Rich  is  in  many  ways  bound 
up. 

S.K 
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THE  RUSSIAN  IMPERIAL  TITLE:    A  FORGOTTEN  PAGE  OP 

HISTORY. 

Bt  Kabl  Blind. 

IN  his  speeches  on  the  Royal  monarchs.  Nor  did  he  oonv^ 
Titles  Bill,  Mr.  Disraeli  twice  thereby  aoy  other  view  than  that 
referred  to  Rossia;  repeating,  in  which  is  generally  upheld  by  his- 
one  instance,  the  accepted  yersion  torians.  Neyertheless,  ihat  Tiew 
of  the  origin  of  the  Imperial  name  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  an 
in  that  northern  conntiy.  '  Peter  erroneous  one. 
the  Great' — he  said — *  when  he  was  Not  a  few  of  such  fialae  state- 
emerging  from  his  anomalous  con-  ments,  or  myths,  clearly  provable 
dition  as  a  powerful  sovereign,  to  be  such,  drag  their  existence 
hardly  recognised  by  his  brother  along,  from  age  to  age,  even  in  the 
sovereigns,  changed  the  style  and  works  of  the  most  oon8ci«itk>uB 
title  of  his  office  from  that  of  Czar  writers.  I  need  only  refer  to  the 
to  Emperor,  and  that  adoption  was  alleged  exclamation  of  Kosciuszko 
acknowledged  by  England,  and  by  on  the  field  of  battle :  *  Fimg  Po- 
England  alone ;  and  the  ralers  of  loniae  /* — an  expression  he  not  only 
Russia  remained  unrecognised  by  never  uttered,  but  against  which 
the  great  comity  of  nations.'  he  protested  with  all  his  soul  as 
In  making  this  statement,  the  against  a  criminal  blasphemy  put 
Premier  evidently  thought  that  the  into  his  mouth  by  ignorance  or 
title  of  Emperor  bad  never  before  malice  with  a  fierce  pertinacity.^ 
been  used,  or  claimed,  by  Muscovite  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  well-reoozded 

*  Letter  of  Kosciaasko  to  Connt  S^gor,  aathor  of  the  IMeade  Hittorique,  vith  regard 
to  the  alleged  Fims  Poloniae  of  October  lo,  1794.  The  letter  is  proBerrod  in  the 
archives  of  the  S^r  fiimil/,  and  a  faithful  transcription  has  been  commnnicated  to  me. 
As  its  contents  seem  to  be  scarcely  known,  I  add  here  a  faithful  translation  : — 

*  Monsieur  lb  Cohtb, — In  handing  over  to  jou,  yesterday,  the  paper  referriog  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  Adam  Foninski,  with  regard  to  his  conduct  in  the  campaign  of  1794, 
another  fact  in  connection  with  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Macieowice  ought  to  hare 
been  mentioned,  which  I  have  a  great  desire  to  clear  up. 

'Ignorance  or  malignity  with  fierce  pertinacity  have  put  the  expression  "Funs 
P&laniae"  into  my  mouth— an  expression  I  am  stated  to  have  made  uae  of  on  that  fatal 
day.  Now,  first  of  all,  I  had  been  almost  mortally  wounded  before  the  Inttle  was 
decided,  and  only  recorered  my  consciousness  two  days  afterwards,  when  I  found  myself 
in  the  hands  of  my  enemies.  In  the  second  instance,  if  an  expression  like  the  one 
alluded  to  is  inconsistent  and  criminal  in  the  mouth  of  any  Pole,  it  would  hsTo  beea  &r 
more  so  in  mine. 

*  When  the  Polish  nation  called  me  to  the  defence  of  the  integrity,  indepeodeoo^ 
dignity,  glozy,  and  freedom  of  our  fatherland,  it  knew  well  that  I  was  not  the  Um  Bale 
in  existence,  and  that  with  my  death  on  the  battle-field,  or  elsewhere,  Poland  could  not. 
And  would  not,  be  o^  on  end.  Everything  the  Poles  have  done  since,  or  will  do  jH  in 
the  future,  furnishes  the  proof  that  if  we,  the  devoted  soldiers  of  the  country,  are  mortal, 
Poland  herself  is  immortal ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  permitted  to  anybody,  either  to  utter 
or  to  repeat  that  insulting  expression  {Voutrageante  epithete)  which  is  contained  in  t^ 
•words:  *' Finis  Poloniae  J  " 

*  What  would  the  French  sav  if,  after  the  battle  of  Rossbaeh  in  1757,  Marshal  Charles 
de  Bohan,  Prince  de  Soubise,  had  exclaimed  :  *'  Finie  Galliae!  "  ?  Or  what  would  tbef 
aay  if  such  cruel  words  were  attributed  to  him  in  his  biographies  ? 

'  I  shall  therefore  feel  obliged  to  you  if,  in  the  new  edition  of  your  work,  you  will  sot 
speak  any  more  of  the  "  Finie  Poloniae  ;"*  and  I  hope  that  the  authority  of  your  name 
will  have  its  due  effect  with  all  those  who  in  future  may  be  inclined  to  repeat  those 
words,  and  thus  attribute  to  me  a  blasphemy  against  which  I  protest  with  all  raj  soul. 

'  My  cousin  and  pupil,  the  young  George  Zenowicz,  will  hare  the  honour  of  handing 
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protest,  historiograpbersy  jonmal- 
ists,  poets,  and  statesmen  have  goue 
on  attributing  to  him  a  saying 
which  he  looked  npon  as  highly 
injurious  to  his  country's  cause. 
A.  hundred  instances  of  a  similar 
kind  might  be  easily  picked  out 
from  the  pages  of  the  most  modern 
history.  Too  often  we  are  remind- 
ed, in  this  way,  of  the  satirical  re- 
mark that  '  History  is  a  tissue  of 
fables  that  have  been  agreed  upon.' 

Even  a  writer  like  Casimir  Dela- 
marre,  whose  constant  endeavour 
it  is  to  destroy  many  current  errors 
with  regard  to  Russian  history, 
says  that  the  title  of  *  Emperor  of 
Rassia'  dates  from  Peter  I.,  and 
that  it  was  for  the  first  time  as- 
sumed in  1 7  2 1 .  To  this  it  may  be 
replied  at  once  that  long  before 
Peter — in  fact,  soon  after  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks — the  rulers  of  Muscovy  laid 
occasional  claim  to  the  Imperial 
title,  in  virtue  of  the  marriage  of 
Iwan  I.  Wassiljewitch  with  a  prin- 
cess  of  the  House  of  Palaeologus. 
Altogether,  the  thoughts  of  the  ear- 
liest Russian  monarchs  had  been 
tamed  very  much  towards  Byzan- 
tium. No  sooner  had  a  warrior 
clan  of  Warangian  Northmen 
united  a  number  of  Sclave  and 
Finnish  tribes  into  a  'Russian' 
realm,  than  the  attacks  began  upon 
Eastern  Rome. 

In  the  ninth  century,  when  the 
Russians  still  adored  the  idols  of 
Porun  and  Yurru,  while  the  Eastern 
Empire  was  ruled  over  by  an 
orthodox  Imperator,  their  Grand- 
Princes  or  Grand-Dukes,  as  they 
were  then  called,  made  war  against 
Constantinople,  on  the  doctrine 
that  *  Byzantium  must  become  their 
capital,  because  the  Greeks  were 
w^omen  and  the  Russians  blood- 
men.'  In  the  tenth  century,  when 
the  Russian  monarch  was  going  to 


embrace  the  same  faith  to  which 
the  Byzantine  Empire  adhered, 
another  pretext  was  framed  for 
aggression.  Constantinople  was 
then  to  become  the  residence  of  the 
barbarian,  '  because  it  suits  the 
dignity  of  the  ruler  ef  Russia  to 
l^eceive  baptism  in  the  capital  of 
Eastern  Christendom.'  In  the 
eleventh  century  another  trifling 
occasion  was  eagerly  caught  at  to 
make  an  attempt  for  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  with  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  And  when  after- 
wards the  Byzantine  Emperors  were 
relieved  from  further  attacks  on 
the  part  of  Russia,  it  was  only 
because  she  had  become  weakened 
by  internal  feuds. 

It  was  centuries  before  the  Turks 
had  penetrated  into  Europe — ^nay, 
even  before  the  Warangian  rulers  of 
Russia  had  themselves  become  con- 
verts to  Christianity — that  these 
onslaughts  were  made  from  the 
North-east  upon  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire. Undoubtedly,  an  *  Imperial' 
ambition  was  involved  in  these  early 
attempts  at  conquest,  which  lasted 
from  the  ninth  to  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Later  on,  that 
great  catastrophe  occurred  during 
which  Russia  was  bowed,  for  nearly 
250  years,  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Golden  Horde,  and  became  for  Eu- 
rope almost  an  unknown  land. 

With  the  overthrow  of  Mongol 
dominion  in  Russia,  fuller  historical 
light  reappears.  From  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  George 
Thum  went  to  Russia  as  an 
envoy  of  Maximilian  of  Germany, 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth,  when  the  French 
lansquenet  Captain  Margeret  wrote, 
there  is  a  series  of  interesting 
accounts  from  the  pen  of  diplomatic 
envoys,  travellers,  merchants,  and 
adventurers,  concerning  the  con- 
dition  of  Muscovy.    A  work  most 


this  letter  to  yon.  Although  he  intends  devoting  himself  to  the  military  career,  he  will 
BOTertheless  be  happy  to  merit  your  kind  protection,  if  ever  circumstances  shottld  place 
him  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

'  lieceive.  Monsieur  le  Comte,  the  assurance  of  my  great  respect. 

*  Paris,  20  Brumaiie,  year  XII.'  --(30  Oct.  1803).  *  T.  KoscnrszKO. 
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freqtieiitly  znentioned,  though  lifcUe 
read  now,  is  that  of  Sigismnnd  von 
Herberstsiii,  Councillor- and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Revenues  of 
the  German  Empire,  who  in  151 6 
went  as  envoy  extraordinaiy  to 
Moscow.*  Now,  he  already  reports, 
with  a  great  show  of  indignation, 
that  tlie  Czars  were  endeavouring 
to  assume  the  Imperial  title. 

Herberstein  says,  in  his  bad 
Latin,'  that,  in  writing  to  the  Em- 
peror or  the  Pope,  the  Czars  called 
themselves  'Eones  and  Lords  of  All 
Bussia.'  But  if  letters  from  the 
Buthene  language,  translated  into 
Latin,  have  to  be  added,  the  Russian 
interpreters,  he  remarks,  render 
the  word  *Czar'  by  ^Imf&raioT^ 
*  In  this  way  the  Czar  makes  him- 
self both  a  Kiug  and  an  Emperor.' 
But  nobody — Herberstein  continues 
— will  believe  that  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  and  his  grandsons  had 
anything  to  do  even  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  kingly  title  of  the  Czars : 
a  title  which  would  have  been  an 
injury  to  the  King  of  Poland,  with 
whom  his  own  (Herberstein's) 
august  master  Maximilian  had  lived 
in  sincere  friendship. 

Thus  the  Russian  Imperial  title, 
though  occasionally  assumed  by  the 
Czars  even  then,  was  not  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
of  the  Gennan'  Nation  in  Herber- 
stein's time.  Even  the  minor 
kingly  or  royal  titie  of  the  Czars 
was  looked  at  askance.  However, 
in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  are  plenty  of  in- 
stances of  the  Imperial  title  having 
been  borne  by  the  Czars,  and 
acknowledged,  at  least,  by  English 
sovereigns— for  example,  Edward 
VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  I 
need  here  only  refer  to  that  im- 
portant work  —  *  Principal  Navi- 
gations,  Yoiages,   Traffiques,    and 


Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation, 
made  by  Sea  and  Over-land,  to  the 
remotest  and  &rthest  distant 
quarters  of  the  Earth.  By  Riidiard 
Hakluyt^  Master  of  Artes,  and 
sometune  Student  of  Christ  Church 
in  Oxford.  London:  1598.' 

All  doubt  must  vanish  ^when  we 
see  '  The  copie  of  the  Duke  of  Mos- 
couie  and  EfflPSBOUR  of  Russia  his 
letters,  sent  to  King  Edward  the 
Sixt,  by  the  hands  of  Ri<^iard 
Chanoelour.'  It  begins  thus  :  *  We 
great  Duke  Ivan  Yasilivich,  by  the 
grace  of  God  great  lord  and  £m- 
PEBOB  OF  ALL  Russu,  great  Doke  of 
Volodomer,  Mosco,  and  Novograd, 
Eling  of  Kasan,  King  of  Astraoan, 
lord  of  Plesko,  and  great  Duke  of 
Smolensko,'  etc.,  etc.  Biidiazd 
Chancellor,  on  his  part,  also  speaks 
of  the  '  Emperours  or  Dnkea.'  He 
says :  '  This  Duke  is  Lord  and 
Emperour  of  many  oonntreis,  and 
his  power  is  marveilous  great.'  Sir 
Hugh  WiUonghby  equalhr  styles  the 
Russian  monarchs  '  AmpexxHirs.' 
He  reports  that  the  title  of  the 
then  ruling  Czar  was  loudly  pro- 
nounced at  Court  as  'the  jfieat 
Doke  of  Moscovie  and  chiefe 
Emperour  of  Russia,  Jphn  Basfli- 
wich.'  In  the  same  iviby,  John 
Hasse  and  others  always  refer  to 
that  northern  monarch  as  *  the  Em- 
perour of  Russia.' 

Anthony  Jenkinson,  who  at  i^t 
time  made  a  voyage  to  Russia, 
writes: 

The  £IxFRKonK*8  name  in  their  tongve  is 
IvHn  Vasilivich,  that  is  an  much  as  to  aaj, 
John  the  sonne  td  Vssiliei  and  by  pRBcelj 
state  bee  is  called  Otesara,  as  fais  prode- 
cesson  have  bene  l^efom,  whiclL  to  iater- 
prete,  is  a  King,  that  giTeth  not  tribute  to 
any  man.  And  this  word  Ofcesaia  his 
maiesties  interpreted  bare  of  late  dares 
interpreted  to  be  Emperour,  so  that  nov'he 
is  called  Empbbocb  and  gmt  Bake  of  all 
Bossia.  ....  BefbcQ  bis  father  they  vere 


'  Berum  Moac&vitarum  CommeniariL    Vienna,  1549. 

■  Hoe  ^idem  in  tonfisao  es^,  quod  ad  Imptrator&m  aui  iummnm  P&nt^cem  tcribau^  te 
Begem  et  Dominmm  toHv9  Bugsiae  voeat.  Quin  ne  Imperatario  qtUdem  nomine  aietiuet, 
n  guas  forte  Uieras  ex  Buthena  lingua  in  LaHnam  ifenas  adjungit:  nimimm  ^psic  tafer- 
prkilms  vocem  Czar,  quae  Begem  gignificat,  Imperatorem  vcrtentHtu.  Atqm  hmc  in 
modum  idem  ee  Begem  et  ImperatoremfacU. 
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neither  caUed  Bmperours  nor  Kings,  but 
onely  Ruese*  Volike,  that  is  to  say,  greiit 
Dnkc. 

The  recognition  of  the  Russifm 
Imperial  title  by  England  appears 
yet  more  distinctly  from  •Letters 
of  King  Philip  and  Qaeen  Marie  to 
Ivan  Vasilivich,  the  Emperour  OP 
Russia*  (1555).  The  same  title 
occurs  in  'The  first  Privileges 
graunted  by  the  Emperonr  of  Rassia 
to  the  English  Marchants  in  the 
jere  1555  ; '  and  in  *  Articles  con- 
ceived and  determined  for  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Merchants  of  this 
Company  resiant  in  Russia.'  Again 
Tve  come  upon  *  A  Discourse  of  the 
honourable  receiving  into  England 
of  the  first  Ambassadors  from  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  *  (1556).  An 
order  of  the  Queen's  Keeper  of  the 
Seals,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  dated 
June  1 56 1 — that  is,  from  Eliz^^beth's 
time — and  addressed  to  Thomas 
Cotton,  the  Under-clerk  of  the 
Hamper,  contains  the  same  title, 
*  Emperour  of  Russia.' 

From  1 56 1  there  are  also  *  The 
Qaeenes  Maiesties  Letters  to  the 
Great  Sophy  of  Persia,'  in  which  that 
Asiatic  monarch,  too,  is  called '  Im- 
perator'  and  *  Emperour.'  Clearly, 
English  Royalty  was  quite  free- 
handed  in  dealing  out  the  Imperial 
dignity  to  foreign  Princes.  But  it 
18  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  whilst 
recognising  the  Czar  as  an  *  Em- 
perour,' Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her 
diplomatic  relations  with  Russia, 
did  not  assume  the  title  of  Empress 
for  herself. 

In  Poland,  this  friendly  inter- 
course of  English  sovereigns  with  the 
Czars  was  not  relished.  In  a  letter 
of  Sigismund,  the  King  of  Poland, 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  dated  March 
3, 1 568,  complaint  is  made  especially 
with  regard  to  commercial  relations ; 
the  royal  writer  speaking  of  Hhe 
3Iu8Covite,  who  is  not  only  the 
temporary  enemy  of  our  kingdom. 


but  the   hereditary  one.  of  all  free 
nations.' 

Additional  testimony  for  the  early 
use  of  the  Imperial  name  in  Russia 
may  be  found  in  a  remarkable  old 
French  work,  by  Captain  Margeret. 
Ho  gives,  from  personal  experience, 
a  record  of  the  troublous  period  of 
Muscovite  history  between  1590  and 
1606.  A  descendant  of  an  old 
family  of  Auxonne,  Marg^et  had 
alternately  served  in  the  wars  of  the 
League,  under  the  King  of  Navarra; 
then  under  the  Prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania; then  under  the  German 
l)anner  against  the  Turks;  then 
under  the  Czar  Boris  Godunow; 
and  afterwards  under  the  first 
Pseudo-Demetrius,  when  he  was 
commander  in  the  Imperial  Russian 
Life- Guard.  He  subsequently 
went  over  to  the  Polish  king,  and 
was  created  councillor  by  that 
monarch.  When  the  Russian  boy- 
ards,  in  1612,  met  to  elect  anew 
dynasty,  he  endeavoured  to  re-enter 
the  Russian  service,  but  &iled  to 
accomplish  his  object.  He  wrote 
his  interesting  little  book,*  during 
a  short  stay  in  France,  in  1607,  at 
the  order  of  Henry  IV.  De  Thou, 
the  distinguished  French,  historian, 
knew  Margeret  personally,  and 
speaks  of  him  in  his  Histotia. 

Now,  in  writing  on  the  condition 
of  Russia,  Margeret  makes  the 
clearest  distinction  between  the 
title  of '  Zar '  and  that  of  'Emperor.' 
Ee  speaks  of  the  older  Russian 
rulers  as  of  Grand-Dukes ;  of  the 
later  monarchs  as  Czars  of  Russia 
and  Grand-Dukes  of  Muscovy.  He 
asserts  that  Iwan  II.  Wassiljewitch 
*  first  received  the  title  of  Emperor 
from  Maximilian,  the  Emperor  of 
the  Romans  (the  German  Emperor, 
in  usual,  'though  somewhat  in- 
correct, parlance),  after  the  con- 
quest of  Kasan,  Astrakhan,  and 
Siberia.'  (Bnric  frere  aisnS  se  fit 
appelef    grand  Due  de   Volodmier, 


*  Evidentiy  a  niisprint  for  *  Knese.'  .     .  .     . 

*  E$tat  de  I- Empire  de  Eunie  et  Gtande  Duchi  de  Moeeowe  p  m'oee  ee  fwi «y  £9t  patek  de 
plus  mSmorahU  et  ttt^iqm,  pemdmU  le  riffne  dequuire  Emperetire  :■  a'P^Moirdspuie  Fan 
1590,  iuequee  en  Van  1006*  en  Septembre,    Par  le  C<^niaine  Margeret* 
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duquel  sont  deseenduz  ious  les  grands 
Dues  en  ligne  masculine^  iusques  a 
Johannes  Basiluis,  le  quel  a  premier 
reeeu  le  tUtre  d*Empereurpar  Maxi^ 
milian  Empereur  des  Bomains  apres 
les  conquestes  de  Casan,  Astrican,  et 
Siherie) .  This  particular  statement 
may  be  an  erroneons  one.  Mar- 
geret  only  repeated,  in  this  respect, 
what  he  had  heard  in  Russia,  with- 
out being  able  to  test  its  trutib. 

There  is  also,  in  the  French  Cap- 
tain's book,  some  prattle  about  the 
meaning  of  the  different  princely 
designations,  which  shows  that  the 
versatile  lansquenet  was  rather  weak 
on  Comparative  Etymology.  At 
this  we  can  scarcely  wonder ;  but 
it  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the 
main  contents  of  his  work.  In  the 
following  words  he  expresses  him- 
self on  the  subject  at  issue  as  clearly 
as  possible : 

Thns,  when  Theodor  Johannes  (Fedor 
Iwanowitch),  Zar  of  Russia,  had  raised  the 
siege  of  Nanra,  before  which  he  had  lain, 
and  when  the  ambassadors  and  deputies  of 
both  parties  were  Bssembled,  in  order  to 
conclude  peace  between  Russia  and  Sweden, 
thej  wrangled  for  more  than  two  days 
about  that  title  of  Empkbob,  which  Theodor 
claimed  {iU  dtbaUirent  plus  de  deux  iours 
BUT  le  Hlire  que  Theodore  vouUtit  avoir 
icP Empereur),  whilst  the  Swedes  would  not 
acknowledge  him  as  such.  The  Russians 
say  that  the  word  'Zar'  is  eveii  greater 
than  the  worvl  *  Emperor*;  and  so  an  agree- 
ment was  made  that  they  would  always  call 
him  Zar  and  Grand-Duke  of  Muscory; 
-each,  party  thinking  that  it  had  deceived 
the  oiher  by  that  word  *  Zar'.  The  King 
of  Poland  writes  to  them  (to  the  Russian 
monarchs)  in  the  same  way.  Thb  Em- 
FBBOB  OF  THB  RoM AITS  (the  German  Em- 
peror) 0IVB8  HIM  THB  TfruS  OF  EmFBBOR  ; 
AND  THB  lATB  QUBBK  ElISABBTH  SID  THE 
SAMB,  AS  DOBS    ALSO    THB    KuiO   OF  GbBAT 

BBrrAiN,  THB  Kino  of  Denmabx,  the 
Gband-Dukb  of  Tuscany,  the  Kino  of 
Persia  ;  and  all  those  of  Asia  gire  him  the 
titles  he  chooses  to  assume.  {L' Empereur 
des  Somains  luydonne  le  tiltre  d* Empereur, 
M>mme  faisoU  /<a  feue  Boyne  Elisabeth,  etfait 
aussi  le  semhlahle  le  Boy  de  la  grande  Bre- 
tagne,  le  Boy  de  Dannemarc,  le  grand  Due 
de  Toseane,  le  Boy  de  Perse,  et  tous  ceux  de 
VAsie  luy  donnent  tous  les  tUtres  qu'il  preud.) 
As  to  the  Turk,  seeing  that  there  was  be- 
tween them,  at  my  time,  neither  correspond- 
ence, nor  any  intercourse  by  envoys,  I  do 
not  know  what  title  he  giyes  them. 


In  accordance  with  this  distinct 
statement,  Captain  Margeret  always 
speaks  of  the  '  Imperial  throne/  the 
*  Empire/  the  *  Emperor/  and  the 
'  Empress.'  And  in  order  to  remoTe 
all  doubt— lest  it  shonld  be  thoaght 
that  he  employed  these  terms  from 
subserviency  to  a  Court — ^it  may 
be  mentioned  here  that  Margexet 
launches  out  in  the  most  unmerci- 
ful terms  against  the  barbaric  con- 
dition  of  Russia,  and  what  he  alleges 
to  be  the  benighted  and  immoral 
character  of  her  people.  On  that 
latter  point  he  has  a  passage  so 
severe,  and  couched  in  such  lan- 
guage, that  it  is  not  fit  to  be  re- 
printed here.  Poland  he  places  in 
favourable  contrast,  styling  it  ^a 
free  country,*  of  *  noble  and  com- 
plaisant  manners,*  and  where  people 
at  least '  know  what  manners  are ' 
(que  c*esi  que  du  monde). 

Under  the  House  of  Bomanoff, 
the  Imperial  name  fell  into  disuse 
in  Russia.  The  first  rulers  of  that 
dynasty,  which  had  arisen  fiom 
an  election  held  by  notables,  were 
not  fired  with  any  high  ambition. 
They  were  also,  to  some  extent, 
constitutionally  checked  bj  the 
aristocracy  and  the  priesthood  to 
whom  their  house  had  owed  its 
elevation.  However,  Peter  L,  one 
of  the  most  ambitions  autocrats, 
assumed,  or  resumed  in  1721,  a 
title  which  had  been  claimed, 
borne,  or  recognised,  according  to 
the  unquestionable  historical  testi- 
mony  above  given,  nearly  two 
centuries  before.  It  is  conse- 
quently an  error  to  say  that  lie,  for 
the  first  time,  'changed  the  style 
and  title  of  his  office  from  that  of 
Czar  to  Emperor,*  and  that  the 
recognition  giYen  to  him  by  England 
is  the  earliest  on  record.  Exactly 
the  same  thing  had  occurred  already 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Looking 
to  the  fall  accounts  that  exist  in 
regard  to  this  f  act^  the  only  wonder 
is  that  even  in  historical  works  fall 
of  deep  research,  such  a  huge  wave 
of  forgetfulness  should  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  over  it. 
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QUARTER  SESSIONS  UNDER  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

FROM    ORIGINAL   RECORDS. 

Bt  a.  H.  a.  Hamilton. 


HAVING  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining the  records  preserved 
in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  for  the  county  of  Devon,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  see  whether  I 
could  find  anything  bearing  upon 
the  heroic  age  of  Devonshire,  when 
that  county  had  to  stand  in  the 
front  of  the  battle  against  the 
Spanish  invaders.  In  the  primary 
object  of  my  search  I  was  disap- 
pointed. Nothing  relating  to  the 
Armada  occurs  in  the  books  con- 
taining the  orders  of  Sessions, 
except  the  ^miliar  names  of  cer- 
tain actors  in  that  great  drama. 
It  happens  that  those  books  com- 
mence just  after  the  time  of  the 
Armada,  in  the  year  1592.  Whether 
any  previous  books  existed,  or 
whether  the  records  had  up  to  that 
time  been  kept  in  detached  papers, 
is  not  certain.  But,  from  some  of 
the  first  entries,  it  would  seem  that 
the  county  business  had  been  done 
in  a  somewhat  lax  way,  and  that 
tbe  commencement  of  these  books 
coincided  with  a  stricter  rule,  and 
a  more  accurate  performance  of  the 
duties  of  that  ancient  body,  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  the  form  of 
whose  commission  had  been  re- 
modelled by  the  Eang's  Bench  in 
the  year  1590. 

One  of  the  first  documents  en- 
tered in  the  order-book  is  a  letter 
fix>m  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to 
the  justices  of  Devon,  dated  Octo- 
ber 20,  1592.  It  is  signed  by  the 
Lord  Keeper  Puckering,  and  by 
Burleigh,  Howard,  Hunsdon,  Buck- 
hurst,  Cecil,  WoUey,  and  Fortes- 
cne,  and  is  addressed  to  the  Earl 
of  Bath,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Devon, 
Sir  William  Courtenay,  Sir  John 
Gilbert,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake.    It 


begins  by  reciting  that  the  Queen's 
Majesty  has  been  informed  that 
some  persons  exercise  the  office  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace  without  having 
taken  the  necessary  oaths,  and,  as 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  those 
who  have  done  so  from  those  who 
have  not,  her  pleasure  is  that  all 
justices,  *  without  prejudice,'  should 
immediately  take  them.  Copies  of 
the  oath  of  a  justice,  of  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  and  of  the  writ  of 
Dedinvus  poieatatem^  are  enclosed. 
Minute  and  strict  directions  follow. 
The  oaths  are  to  be  taken  in  open 
court,  first  by  the  four  to  whom 
the  commission  was  addressed,  and 
then  to  be  administered  by  them  to 
the  other  justices,  *  saving  that  the 
Lords  of  Parliament  are  excepted 
by  the  Act  &om  taking  the  oath 
of  supremacy.  *  Those  justices  who 
refuse  the  oaths,  who  are  resident 
out  of  the  county,  or  who  are 
absent  from  any  cause,  are  to  be 
reported  to  the  Lord  Keeper.  And 
then  follows  what  appears  to  be  the 
real  cause  of  the  order,  the  in- 
creased activity  of  the  Government 
against  '  recusancy,'  which  marked 
the  latter  years  of  the  leign  of 
Elizabeth.  Her  Majesty  has  been 
informed — 

That  divGra  persons  doe  occupy  the  o%ce6 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace  vhoe  doe  not  re- 
payer  to  there  churcbe  or  chappell  accus- 
tomed, or  upon  reasonable  lett  thereof  to 
some  other  place  where  common  prayer  is 
used  and  accustomed  for  divine  serryce,  or 
whose  wyves  lyvinge  with  their  husband,  or 
Bonnes  and  heyres  lyringe  in  there  houses 
or  within  that  county  where  there  fathers 
doe  dwell  are  known  to  refuse  to  come  to 
the  churehe,  contrary  to  the  statutes  in  that 
behalffe  made.  A  matter  not  agreable  with 
the  vocacon  of  any  that  oug^t  to  enquyer 
Af  such  oflenders,  ud  to  reforme  the 
same. 
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It  was,  therefore,  her  Majesty's 
pleasure  that  all  recusants,  or  hus- 
bands or  fathers  of  recusants,  should 
be  lefb  out  of  the  commission  of 
the  peace. 

In  the  reply  of  the  Earl  of  Bath 
and  the  three  knights  we  have 
what  is  probably  an  almost  com- 
plete roll  of  the  justices  of  Devon 
in  the  year  1592.  They  were  fifty- 
five  in  number.  Some  of  them, 
perhaps,  were  not  much  wiser  than 
the  gentlemen  of  the  *  coram  *  and 
*  custalorum'  immortalised  by  Shake- 
speare, though  we  may  suspect  that 
the  mind  of  the  poet  was  somewhat 
prejudiced  by  his  poaching  propen- 
sities. But  they  were  certainly  not 
all  Shallows  or  Silences.  Besides 
Drake  and  Gilbert,  there  were 
several  who  showed  themselves  fit 
for  greater  things  than  guiding  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  Such 
were  George  Gary,  of  Cockington, 
afterwards  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland; 
John  Wolton,  Bishop  of  Exeter; 
William  Peryam,  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer;  Serjeants  Harris, 
Glanvyle,  and  Edward  Drewe, 
Recorder  of  Exeter,  and  afterwards 
of  London  ;  and  Hugh  Pollard,  who 
raised  the  county,  as  Sheriif  of 
Devon,  in  the  year  of  the  Armada. 
The  'three  Serjeants'  were  those 
thus  immortalised  by  Fuller : 

{spent  "1 
gave    >  as  much  as  the  other  two. 
gained  J 

Other  well-known  names  occur  in 
subsequent  entries,  such  as  that  of 
Sir  Perdinando  Gorges,  who  at- 
tained an  unenviable  notoriety  at 
the  trial  of  Essex ;  and  Edward  Earl 
of  Bedford,  appointed  Castos  Rotu- 
lorum    (not    Lord-Lieutenant)    in 

1S96.  ' 

Many  of  the  names  are  still 
flourishing  in  the  county,  such  as 
Courtenay  and  Seymour,  Fortescue 
and  Bampfield,  Acland  and  CareW, 
Parker,  Wrey,  arid  "Walrdnd.  We 
remark  the  absence  from  this  list 
of  the  greatest  name  that  we  might 


have  expected  to  find  in  it.  Sir  Wal- 
ter  Raleigh,  though  he  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment as  member  for  Devon,  held, 
as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries, 
an  independent  jurisdiction  over  a 
great  part  of  the  county ;  and  we 
find  more  than  one  oommnnication 
from  him  to  the  sessions  regarding 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  iIms 
•Tynners.' 

We  have  a  letter  of  Sir  Walter's, 
written  from  'Durham  House,* 
February  15, 1592,  complaining  that 
several  'tynners*  had  been  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Glanvyle  for  refusing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  repair  of  a  bridge, 
which  had  been  accustomed  to  oe 
repaired  by  the  borough  of  Oke- 
hampton.  The  letter  civilly  urges 
the  charter  and  customs  of  the 
Stannaries,  and  represents  that  the 
rates  and  taxes  are  *  overburtben- 
some  to  poor  men  in  regard  of 
there  daily  travell  and  disburse- 
ments employed  about  the  mynes.' 
But  it  ends  with  a  threat  to  have 
the  cause  heard  before  the  Privy 
Council,  and  then  comes  the  cha- 
racteristic postscript:  *I  will  my- 
selfie  give  order  that  the  tynners 
shall  contribute  unto  the  bridge,  if, 
upon  examynacon,  I  find  cause  to 
urge  them  thereunto,  but  twt  hj 
any  forren  auctlioriiie* 

What  answer  the  county  autho- 
rities returned  to  this  letter  does 
not  appear ;  but  in  the  next  year  we 
find  a  letter  from  the  Queen, 
*  Given  under  our  signett  at  None- 
such,' confirming  in  the  amplest 
manner  the  privileges,  liberties,  and 
immunities  of  the  '  tynners '  and 
tenants  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall ; 
'amongst  which  the  chiefest  was 
that  they  should  not  be  mustered, 
taxed,  charged,  or  rated  with  any 
ymposicon,  chardge,  or  servyce,  but 
only  by  there  warden  or  chiefib 
councell ;'  also  that  they  should 
not  be  compelled  to  answer  for  any 
cause  (*  pleas  of  land,  lyfe,  or  iney- 
heni  only  excepted')  before  any 
judge,  officer,  or  magistrate,  other 
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iban  the  warden  and  officers  of  the 
duchy,  from  whom  the  appeal  lay 
to  the  Privy  Gounoil,  and  from  them 
to  her  Majesty's  royal  person. 

The  victory  evidently  remained 
with  Sir  Walter,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  not  unwilling  to  improve 
it.  In  1595  we  have  a  polite  letter 
from  the  justices  to  the  Lord  War- 
den, in  answer  to  one  in  whioh  he 
seems  to  have  accused  them  of 
having  '  gone  about  to  intermeddle' 
in  his  jurisdiction.  They  assure 
him  that  he  has  been  '  misinformed 
by  some  unadvised  and  undisorete 
persons, who,  we  think,  rather  desire 
to  sett  some  discord  between  you 
and  us  than  to  uphold  your  liber- 
ties.' 

Sir  Walter  had  also  written  that 
two  persons  (Voysy  and  Wright) 
had  ^  delivered  slanderous  and 
skoffing  speeches  touching  his  late 
occasion  at  sea,'  to  which  the  jus- 
tices reply  that  they  had  examined 
into  it,  and  ^fynd  noe  such  mat* 
ter,'  for  if  they  had,  *you  should 
assure  yourselff  we  would  have 
dealt  in  ytt  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  offence.'  Witii  which  some- 
what ambiguous  assurance  the  jus- 
tices send  their  '  very  harty  com- 
mendacons.' 

The  privileges    and   immunities 
of  the  Stannaries  led  to  frauds  and 
abuses,  as  such  things  usually  do, 
and  the  last  order  entered  in  the 
reign    of    Elizabeth    recites   Hhat 
dyyexB  of  the  principall  inhabitants 
of    sundrye    parishes    within    this 
conntye  have  of   late  tyme  verie 
fraudulently  interested  themselves  in 
some  Tynworke,  under  colour  there- 
of to  be  protected  and  discharged 
against  the  generall  and  necessarie 
charges    for    the    service    of    her 
Majestic.'    And  it  is  ordered  that 
snch   as  are  *  newly  crept  in  to  be 
Tjnners,'  and  had  not  acquired  any 
*  Tjmwork '  by  descent  or  marriage, 
ehall  pay  the  same  as  the  'foreyners' 
of  the  said  parishes.    But,  having 
the  fear  of  Sir  Walter  before  their 
eyes,  the    justices  conclude  thus: 


'  This  order  is  concey  ved  to  agree 
with  the  pleasure  of  the  L«  War- 
den in  this  behaulfe  formerlie  sig- 
nified unto  this  Courts  and  not  with 
anie  intent  to  make  wilfuU  breach 
of  the  priviledges  rightfollie  be* 
longing  to  the  Court  of  Stannery, 
or  to  the  aucthority  of  the  L.  Warden 
in  that  behaulfe.' 

A  matter  that  troubled  the  . 
squires  and  yeomen  of  Devonshire 
considerably  more  than  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Stannaries  was  the 
ancient  right  of  purveyance,  one  of 
the  worst  grievances  that  survived 
the  conclusion  of  the  middle  ages. 
Hallam,  speaking  of  the  accession 
of  James  I.,  says  that  purveyance 
had  been  restrained  by  no  less  than 
thirfy-six  statutes : 

In  spite  of  whichf  the  impressing  of  carts 
and  carriages,  and  the  exaction  of  victuals 
for  the  king's  nse,  at  prices  far  below  the 
true  value,  and  in  quantity  beyond  what 
was  necessary,  continued  to  prevail  under 
authority  of  commissions  from  the  Board  of 
Green  Cloth,  and  was  enforced,  in  case  of 
demur  or  resistance,  by  impriBonment 
under  their  warrant.  The  purveyors,  in- 
deed, are  described  as  living  at  free  quar- 
ters upon  the  country,  felling  woods  with- 
out the  owners'  consent,  and  commanding 
labour  with  little  or  no  recompense. 

We  find  in  these  volumes  frequent 
entries  respecting  this  subject,  and 
the  means  taken  to  compound  vritb 
the  Queen  for  her  rights  of  pur- 
veyance.  The  first  entry  is  the 
commission  of  Christopher  Walton, 
to  take  forty  fat  oxen  and  three 
hundred  muttons  from  the  county 
of  Devon,  for  the  use  of  her 
MA^esty's  household.  This  is  dated 
from  Westminster,  March  ai, 
1593,  and  authorises  the  same 
purveyor  to  take  twenty  fat 
oxen  and  two  hundred  fat  muttons 
from  the  county  of  *Northfolcke 
and  Marsheland.'  It  also  authorises 
him  to  take  hay,  pasture,  and 
drvversy  and  all  other  necessaries 
meet  and  convenient  for  that  serw 
vice,  '  for  our  reasonable  prices  and 
payments  to  be  made  in  that  behalfl' 
And  all  justices,  mayors,  sheriffs, 
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bailiffs,  constables,  head  boroaghs, 
and  all  other  officers,  ministers,  and 
subjects,  are  directed  to  aid  and 
assist  the  purveyor,  so  long  as  he 
does  nothing  contrary  to  the  statutes 
touching  purveyors. 

This  commission  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  letter  from  the 
Council,  dated  March  29,  1593, 
and  signed  by  Puckering,  Buck- 
hurst,  Burghley,  Fortescue,  and 
Howard.  The  Lords  begin  by 
referring  to  the  complaints  of  the 
abuses  of  the  purveyors  in  taking 
greater  quantity  than  came  to  her 
Majesty's  use,  and  blame  the  justices 
for  sending  up  to  Court  only  (me  of 
their  number,  *  and  the  same  with- 
out  aucthoritie'  to  conclude  an 
agreement.  Nevertheless  they  con- 
sent to  reduce  the  provision  to 
twenty  oxen  and  two  hundred 
muttons,  '  upon  mocion  made  unto 
us  by  Mr.  Seymour.'  They  com- 
plain of  most  contemptuous  and 
disloyal  abuses  committed  by  some, 
who  had  taken  violently  from  one 
Kichard  Owen  the  oxen  and  mut- 
tons he  had  lawfolly  taken  by 
commission,  and  especial! v  of  one 
John  Treberie,  *  who  with  most 
contempt  demeaned  himself  in 
seditious  manner  and  speeches,  and 
who  was  to  be  bound  over  in  good 
security  to  appear  personally  before 
the  Privy  Council. 

The  answer  to  this  letter,  signed 
by  Edward  Seymour,  William 
Courtneye,  John  Gilbert,  and  four 
others,  is  an  ingenious  plea  on  be- 
half of  Devonshire.  The  justices 
had  appointed  Mr.  Carye  of  Gock- 
ington,  as  well  as  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, to  attend  their  lordships, 
but  he  returned  from  London  sooner 
than  they  expected.  They  omitted 
to  give  them  authority  to  compound, 
because  they  assuredly  trusted  that 
their  lordships  would  have  freed 
*  this  poore  countye  of  that  charge.* 
Her  Majesty,  '  of  her  princely  and 
gracious  favor,'  had  been  contented 
heretofore  to  have  this  county 
spared    from   the  purveyors,   'for 


that  this  countie  is  &TTe  lemote, 
and  doth  not  in  truth  of  itaalffe 
feede  soe  many  oxen  yerelie  as  is 
able  to  maintayne  the  inhabitants, 
but  doth  yerely  buye  fyve  thoosand 
fatt  oxen  at  the  least  out  of  Corn- 
wall and  Somersett.'  *And  yet 
this  countie  oontynually  victnaUeth 
both  her  Majeetie's  navies  and  all 
other  shippinge  when  any  occasion 
of  servyce  is  required  to  the  West- 
ward.' But,  if  their  lordships  do 
not  allow  these  aUegationa,  the 
justices  humbly  submit  themselvesy 
only  most  humbly  praying  that  the 
composition  may  be  '  with  as  much 
ease  and  favour  unto  our  pooie 
countrye  as  may  be,  whoe  in  veiy 
truthe,  thoughe  there  weltfae  is 
greatly  decayed  thoronghe  the 
wante  of  trade  by  sea  (on  the 
w^  the  estate  of  tins  county  chiefly 
consisteth),  yet  are  they  wiOinge 
even  beyond  there  abilities.'  They 
appoint  Mr.  Seymour  and  Mr. 
Carye,  not  to  make  a  bargain,  but 
to  make  such  composition  aa  they 
may  obtain  at  their  lordships' 
hands.  And,  by  a  final  stroke  of 
ingenuity,  they  find  that  the  chief 
offenders  against  the  purveyors 
reside  not  in  Devon,  but  in  Corn- 
wall. 

Soon  afterwards  we  come  to  the 
composition  made  with  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  by  Mr.  Seymour  and 
Mr.  Cary  on  behalf  of  the  county. 
It  is  evident  that  the  representatives 
of  Devon  were  not  nnfistvourably 
received  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth. 
Sejnnour  belonged  to  a  fiunily 
which  had  often  stood  very  near 
the  throne,  and  sometimes  over^ 
shadowed  it.  A  cadet  of  Gary's 
family  had  married  a  sister  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  became  the  frtt^ier  of 
that  Henry  Cary  who  was  created 
a  Privy  Councillor  and  Baron 
Hunsdon  by  his  royal  cousin. 
Another  of  the  Council,  Fortescue, 
was  a  Devonshire  man,  and  another, 
Lord  Howard,  had  married  Huns- 
don's  daughter.  The  proviaiona 
claimed  were  reduced  to  ten  fat 
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oxen  and  150  '&tt  muttons.'  Every 
ox  was  to  weigh  6  cwt.,  and  to  be 
delivered  at  toe  Gonrt  gate  on  April 
20,  a£  4I.  a  piece;  eTerj  mutton 
was  to  weigh  46  lb.,  and  to 
be  delivered  at  the  Court  gate 
at  68.  Sd.  a  piece;  sixty  to  be 
sent  on  April  20,  and  90  on  Novem- 
ber 20.  Beady  money  was  to 
be  paid.  In  case  of  the  oxen  or 
sheep  being  'misliked/  there  was 
a  provision  for  arbitration,  and,  if 
the  objection  was  maintained,  the 
county  was  to  pay  a  penalty  of  40^. 
for  every  ox  *  soe  miisliked,'  and  for 
every  mutton,  28.  6d, ;  and  the  defi- 
ciency was  to  be  supplied  within 
fourteen  days. 

As  long  as  the  composition  lasted 
there  was  to  be  no  purveyance  with- 
in the  shire,  except  it  happened 
that  her  Majesty  came  in  progress 
within  twenty  miles  of  it.  The 
justices  were  to  rate  the  county 
for  the  expenses  of  the  composition, 
and  any  person  refusing  to  pay  was 
to  be  apprehended  and  brought 
before  the  Council  to  answer  their 
contempt.  The  composition  might  be 
terminated  by  half  a  year's .  notice 
being  given  either  by  the  justices 
or  by  the  officers  of  her  Majesty's 
•  Grene-clothe.' 

I  have  quoted  this  agreement  as 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  prices. 
It  appears  that  beef  was  delivered 
at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth  in  1593 
at  13*.  4^.  per  cwt.,  or  rather  under 
i^d.  per  lb.,  and  mutton  at  about  1 68. 
per  cwt.,  or  i|d.  per  lb.  The  price 
of  beef  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle 
Market  at  the  end  of  February 
1876  varied  from  63*.  per  cwt.  for 
inferior  to  79*.  ^d.  for  first  quality ; 
and  of  mutton  firom  77^.  for  inferior 
to  98^.  for  first.  At  the  same  time 
the  contract  price  for  meat  at  the 
Workhouse  of  St.  Thomas,  the 
mral  Union  adjoining  Exeter,  was 
668.  per  cwt.* 


The  copy  of  the  composition  is 
followed  by  a  letter  from  the  Lords 
of  the  Council,  dated  *  Nonesutche, 
29th  May,  1593,*  addressed  to  the 
Sheriff  and  Justices,  acknowledging 
their  *  dutiful  consideration  of  the 
Queen's  Majesty's  gracious  desire,' 
and  ordering  them  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  for  rating  the  county. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  admission 
of  the  'intolerable  abuses'  of  the 
purveyors,  who  had  taken  far 
greater  quantities  and  numbers  of 
sundry  provisions,  *  abusing  their 
commission  and  the  subjects,  which 
never  came  to  her  Majesty's  use.' 

The  next  letter  is  from  the  Jus-  < 
tices  to  the  Earl  of  Bath,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Devon,  informing 
him  of  the  arrangements  they  had 
made,  and  asking  his  assistance  in 
levying  108Z.,  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  three  divisions  of  the 
county,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
composition.  This  appears  to  hav6 
been  settled  rather  by  guess-work 
than  by  valuation,  as  it  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  the  three 
divisions  were  equal  in  wealth  or 
population.  The  amount  to  be  re- 
paid by  the  Queen  was  90^.,  viz. 
40Z.  for  ten  oxen  and  502.  for  150 
sheep.  In  1594  it  appears  that  an 
arrangement  was  made  by  which 
the  charge  was  defrayed  by  a  con- 
,  tractor  tor  the  sum  of  103^.,  which 
shows  that  the  payment  made  by 
the  Queen  was  not  very  unfair,  as 
it  left  only  a  margin  of  13Z.  for  the 
contractor's  profit.  Prices,  how- 
ever, continued  to  advance,  and  in 
April  1597  we  find  a  regular  con- 
tract made  between  Edward  Sey- 
mour and  George  Cary  for  the 
county,  and  Christopher  Walton, 
the  former  purveyor.  The  latter 
was  to  receive  13Z.  68.  Sd,  for  each 
of  the  last  two  years,  probably  the 
balance  due  to  him  after  he  had 
received     90Z.     direct    from    the 


>  It  18  diilicnlt  to  fonn  any  exact  eatimate  of  the  value  of  money  in  former  ages, 
even  by  comparing  the  prices  of  corn,  meat,  and  labour.  The  price  df  wheat  in  Devon- 
ahire  in  1594  is  said  to  have  been  $8.  a  bushel,  zye  and  barl^  3*.,  and  oats  is,  6d, 
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'  Oreneoloih.'  Far  the  cnrrent  year 
he  was  to  have  113Z.  Sa.  Sd.^  and 
loZ.  for  his  expenses  'in  riding  to 
and  from  a'bont  these  bnsynes.'  For 
this  purpose  1502.  was  to  be  levied, 
and  the  northern  division  was  to 
pay  loZ.  more  than  the  other  two, 
'in  respect  of  their  backwardnes 
for  the  effectinge  of  this  service.' 

It  may  be  suspected  that  an  old 
purveyor  was  not  the  fittest  person 
for  a  contractor,  or  that  the  ar- 
rangement was  disturbed  by  the 
rapid  fall  in  the  value  of  monev, 
with  which  we  are  too  familiar  m 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Any- 
how, we  find  in  the  very  next  year 
a  curious  letter  from  Walton  to  Sir 
George  Cary,  in  which  he  declares 
that  he  hsui  lost  money  by  the 
service  of  the  county  for  the  last 
four  years,  and  that,  while  people 
were  complaining  that  he  had  so 
much,  he  was  really  losing  '  not  so 
lyttle  as  £xx.'  He  farther  com- 
plains that  the  money  was  not  paid 
punctually,  and  that  he  had  to 
make  three  journeys  a  year  to  re- 
ceive 120I.J  which  he  could  not 
endure  any  longer.  He  expresses 
great  regard  and  esteem  for  Sir 
G^rge  personally,  but,  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  justices,  he  will  have  no 
more  to  do  with  them,  and,  if  he 
cannot  get  what  is  due,  he  will  be 
forced  to  take  '  that  course  as  will 
be  more  grievous  unto  them  than 
the  taking  of  their  oxen.'  It  seems, 
however,  that  Mr.  Walton,  like 
many  others  since  his  time,  con- 
tinued to  contract  and  complain  for 
some  years  longer,  for  in  October 
1602  we  find  a  brief  entry  that  Mr. 
Walton  do  have  half-a-year's  warn- 
ing, and  that  he  be  dismissed  from 
'  making  provision  of  beefes  for  Her 
Majesty's  household.' 

We  have  seen  what  evidence 
these  records  afford  respecting  the 
price  of  meat  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. More  direct,  and  more  im- 
portant perhaps,  is  their  evidence 
respecting  the  price  of  labour.  On 
April     10,      1594,      the     justices 


assembled  at  the  Chapter  House 
agreed  upon  a  new  rate  for  servants' 
and  labourers'  wages,  according  to 
the  statute  of  the  fifth  year  of 
Elizabeth.  It  may  be  noticed  in 
passing  that '  William  Strode,  High 
Sheriff,'  appears  in  the  middle  of 
the  list  of  names  of  those  present, 
not  as  having  any  precedence  over 
the  others.  In  modem  times  the 
Sheriff,  as  is  well  known,  takes  no 
part  in  the  business  of  Sessions. 

The  maximum  rates  of  wages 
were  as  follows : 

No  bailiff  of  husbandry,  ^chiffe 
hyne '  (chief  hind),  or  nuller  was 
to  take  above  53^.  4<2.  by  the  year 
and  his  livery,  or  13*.  4d.  for  &e 
same. 

No  common  manservant  of  hus- 
bandry, between  the  ages  of  16  and 
20,  was  to  take  above  30^.  by  the 
year,  and  after  the  age  of  20  alx>ve 
408. 

No  woman-servant  under  the  age 
of  14  was  to  take  any  wages  Imt 
meat,  drink,  and  clothes  ;  from  the 
age  of  14  to  18,  not  above  12s.  and 
livery,  or  68.  for  the  same;  and 
after  the  age  of  18,  not  above 
168.  Sd.  and  livery,  or  6s.  Sd.  for 
the  same. 

No  woman  '  labouring  at  hay ' 
was  to  take  above  2d.  a  daj  and 
meat  and  drink,  or  6d.  without 
meat  and  drink.  In  com  harvest, 
^d.  or  7(2.  respectively,  and  at  all 
other  work  id.  or  $d. 

All  labourers  at  task-woik  might 
take  as  they  could  agree. 

All  husbandry  labourers  were  to 
take  from  All-hallowtide  (Nov«  i) 
till  Candlemas  (Feb.  2)  but  3(2.  a  day 
with  meat  and  drink,  or  jd.  a  day 
without.  From  Candlemas  till  All- 
hallowtide,  4d.  or  Sd.  respectively, 
except  when  mowing  com  or  grass, 
for  which  they  might  take  6dL  or 

12(2. 

Master-masons,  carpenters,  join- 
ers, plumbers,  helliers,  plasterer^ 
and  thatchers,  having  servants  or 
apprentices  according  to  the  statute, 
and    able  to  take  charge  of   the 
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work,  were  to  take  by  the  day,  witk 
meat  and  drink,  not  above  6c2.,  or 
1 2d,  without. 

Other  masons,  carpenters,  &c, 
were  to  take  not  above  5^.  or  iid, 
and  apprentices  and  boys  not  above 
2d,  or  6d, 

A  pair  of  sawyers  were  to  take 
not  above  i2(2.,  or  28, 

The  rates  of  wages  were  settled 
yearly  at  the  Easter  Sessions,  and 
proclaimed  by  the  sheriff;  bat  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  altered 
daring  the  rest  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  In  October  1601,  we 
find  an  order  that  all  constables  are 
to  ascertain  the  names  of  all  mas- 
ters  and  servants  that  give  or  take 
more  wages  than  those  appointed, 
and  report  them  to  the  justices,  and 
five  sub-committees  are  appointed 
specially  to  attend  to  this  matter  in 
the  different  districts. 

The  most  remarkable  point  in 
these  tables  of  wages  is  the  slight 
difference  they  show  between  the 
wages  of  agricultural  labourers  and 
those  of  men  employed  in  the 
huilding  trades.  A  farm-labourer 
earned  4s.  a  week  for  three-quarters 
of  the  year,  and  30.  6d.  for  the 
remainder.  In  corn  and  hay  har- 
vest he  received  a  shilling  a  day, 
which  was  equal  to  the  wages  of 
what  was  called  a  '  master  mason.' 
A  journeyman  mason  earned  no 
more  than  59.  6d,  a  week. 

When  we  consider  the  frequent 
interruptions  of  work  in  the  build- 
ing trades,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  *  privileges '  of  the  agricultural 
labourer,  especially  in  the  commons 
which  were  then  so  numerous,  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
w^as  no  great  disparity  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  two  classes.  But 
while  the  wages  of  the  former  class 
have  rapidly  increased,  the  increase 
in  those  of  the  latter  has  been  very 
slow.  A  hundred  years  after  the 
time  of  this  order,  in  1685,  a  small 
work  was  published  by  Bichard 
Dunning  on  the  condition  of  the 
poor  in  Devonshire.     In  that  work, 


as  quoted  by  Macaulay,  the  wages 
of  the  Devonshire  peasant  are 
stated  at  $8.  a  week.  In  War- 
wickshire, the  rate  of  wages  in 
1685  was  rather  lower  than  that  in 
Devonshire  in  1594.  Within  the 
last  ten  years,  the  rate  in  some 
parts  of  Devon  has  been  as  low  as  'js. 
or  Ss,  The  average  may  now  be 
about  1 29.  or  mora.  But  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  wages  of 
artisans  increased  fourfold  by  the 
time  that  the  wages  of  husbandmen 
were  doubled.  And,  if  we  compare 
the  price  of  meat  with  the  price  of 
agricultural  labour,  we  may  fairly 
say  that  the  former  has  increased 
fivefold  since  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, while  the  latter  has  been 
trebled.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  price  of  food  was  formerly 
liable  to  fluctuations  such  as  we 
have  never  known,  and  that  seasons 
of  plenty  were  often  succeeded  by 
seasons  of  scarcity,,  if  not  of  famine. 
Such  a  scarcity  is  mentioned  in 
Jenkins's  History  of  Exeter  as  having 
occurred  in  the  year  1593. 

Another  entry  bearing  on  the  cost 
of  living  is  an  order  that  no  liquor 
except  wine  should  be  sold  for  more 
than  one  penny  a  quart.  In  an  affilia- 
tion case,  we  find  the  father  of  a 
child  ordered  to  pay  Sd,  a  week  for 
the  first  three  weeks,  and  afterwards 
4(2.  a  week.  The  mother  was  to 
keep  it  up  to  the  age  of  five  years, 
and  from  the  age  of  five  until 
twelve  the  &ther  was  to  pay  6'i. 
and  the  mother  id,  a,  week  to  the 
constables  and  churchwardens  of 
the  parish. 

Closely  connected  with  the  ques- 
tions of  prices  and  wages  is  the 
great  question  of  pauperism,  which 
weight  so  heavily  on  *Merrie 
England'  in  the  days  of  good  Queen 
Bess.  Many  of  the  records  of 
Sessions  relate  to  the  details  of  this 
subject.  The  Court  had  not  only 
to  try  questions  of  settlement  and 
the  like,  but  to  discharge  duties 
which  now  belong  partly  to  Boards 
pf  Guardians  and  partly  to  the 
3  p  2 
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Local  Government  Board.  Of  the 
strenuous  measures  adopted  to  re- 
press vaj^rancy  we  find  numerous 
traces.  The  chief  duty  of  a  con  stable, 
as  we  know  from  a  higher  authority, 
was  to  'comprehend  all  vagrom 
men.' 

In  April  1597  we  find  a  letter 
from  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  com- 
mending to  the  especial  considera- 
tion of  the  justices  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  the  restraint  of  the  mul- 
titude of  vagrant  persons.  This  is 
immediately  followed  by  an  order  of 
the  Court  providing,  in  the  first 
place,  that  all  *  lycences  for  beg- 
gers,'  whicb  had  been  formerly 
granted  by  the  justices,  should  be 
suppressed,  and  that  no  snob 
licences  should  be  granted  in  future. 
Means  for  setting  the  poor  to  work 
were  to  be  provided  by  the  local 
justices,  imposing  some  good  sums 
of  money  on  those  of  best  ability 
in  every  parish.  Constables  and 
sidesmen  were  to  *  take  a  view '  of 
all  the  poor,  and  also  of  all  the  men 
of  ability,  and  to  report  to  the  jus- 
tices. To  every  householder  in  a 
parisli  containing  poor,  or  in  the 
adjoining  parish,  were  to  be  assigned 
one,  two,  three  or  more  poor,  to  be 
relieved  with  two  meals  a  day.  In 
default,  the  justices  might  make  an 
order  for  the  payment  of  a  sum 
not  exceeding  iSd,  weekly  *for 
every  pole.'  This  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  not  only  for  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  burden,  but  also  as 
containing  the  principle  of  a  '  rate 
in  aid,'  if  not  of  *  Union  charge- 
ability.' 

The  poor  being  thus  '  settled  and 
provided  for,'  none  were  to  be  suf- 
fered  to  wander  or  beg,  on  penalty 
of  being  dealt  with  as  common 
vagabonds,  and  any  *  Tithingman ' 
found  negligent  in-  enforcing  the 
law  was  to  be  bound  over  to  his 
good  behaviour.  Vagrants  were  to 
be  punished,  and  sent  to  their  places 
of  abode.  Searcb  was  to  be  made 
in  every  parish  once  a  fortnight  for 
*  roagues  and  vagrant  persons,'  and 


reports  sent  to  the  justices  respect- 
ing the  execution  of  the  orders. 

In  1601  appears  an  'exposi- 
tion '  by  the  judges  upon  tlie 
statute  for  rogues  and  relieving 
the  poor,  which  bears  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  modem 
circulars  of  the  Local  Grovemment 
Board.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
questions  of  removal  and  cbarge- 
ability;  but  is  remarkable  for  a 
declaration  that  parsons  and  vicars 
are  bound  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
as  well  as  others,  and  also  owners 
of  *  tythes  impropriate,  cole  mynes, 
and  saleable  woods.' 

Many  matters  strange  to  the 
modem  court  came  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  Quarter  Sessions 
of  Elizabeth.  A  considerable  part 
of  their  work  consisted  in  gnmting 
pensions  or  gratuities  to  *  majmed 
souldiers  and  maryners.'  Two 
treasurers  were  appointed  from 
among  the  justices  every  year  for 
this  special  purpose,  and  a  sepa- 
rate rate  was  made.  Every  appli- 
cant was  obliged  to  produce  a 
certificate  from  the  officer  nnder 
whom  he  had  served,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  we  find  some 
who  had  been  wounded  at  the 
Groyne  or  at  sea,  certified  by 
Drake,  and  Hawkins,  and  Fulke 
Greville ;  and  some  who  had  served 
under  Sir  Francis  Vere  at  Ostend, 
as  well  as  some  who  had  been  hurt 
by  accident  in  the  annual  musters. 
In  1602  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  revision  of  the  list>,  and  we  have 
*  a  true  noate'  of  all  the  pensioners 
in  the  county.  They  only  amount 
to  fifty-two,  but  th^  served  the 
justices  for  an  argument  when 
they  wanted  to  show  the  Council 
how  pecuharly  heavy  were  the 
burdens  of  Devonshire.  The  pen- 
sions varied  from  268.  Sd.  to  jSio 
a  year.  A  letter  dated  from  the 
Court  at  Greenwich,  the  last  day 
of  June  1595,  complains  of  the 
insufficient  execution  of  the  statute 
on  behalf  of  maimed  soldiers, 
whereby  they  are  constrained  to 
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wander  and  beg,  contrary  to  tlie 
^  charitable  intent  and  purpose  of 
ber  Majesty  and  the  whole  Par- 
liament.'  Their  lordships  require 
^  minute  returns  of  everything  that 
has  been  done  in  this  matter,  and 
the  causes  why  relief  has  been 
refused  in  certain  cases,  so  that 
many  poor  maimed  soldiers  have 
come  back,  complaining  that  no 
regard  has  been  had  to  them.  In 
answer  to  this  the  justices  defend 
their  administration  of  relief,  and 
complain  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons chargeable  is  increasing,  *  and 
more  likely  to  follow,  having  a 
late  impresse  of  one  hundred  men 
made  within  this  countie  by  order 
from  Sir  Frannces  Drake  and  Sir 
John  Hawkins.'  This  must  have 
been  for  Drake's  last  voyage,  as  he 
died  in  1596.  The  letter  is  signed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  (Gervase 
Babing^n)  and  thirte^  other 
justices. 

Another  matter  that  came  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  Court  in 
those  ante-insurance  days  was  the 
relief  of  such  as  had  had  their 
houses  burnt.  Fires  were  evi- 
dently prevalent  among  the  thatched 
farmhouses  and  cottages  of  Devon, 
as  they  have  continued  to  be  even 
to  our  own  time.  The  amounts 
^^ranted  were  not  large,  generally 
from  5Z.  to  loZ.  At  one  time  we 
hear  of  twenty-eight  houses  being 
bnmt  at  Torrington,  but  only  302. 
was  voted  for  the  relief  of  the  place. 

In  1596  a  great  calamity  befel 
the  town  of  Tiverton,  and  special 
measures  were  adopted  to  relieve 
the  houseless  poor.  Three  hundred 
of  them  were  quartered  on  other 
parishes,  and  it  was  further  ordered 
that  abenevolenceshonld be  gathered 
throughout  the  county. 

This  practice  was  of  course  de- 
rived from  the  example  of  the 
Government  in  its  system  of  bene- 
volences, and  of  '  privy  seals,'  or 
forced  loans.  Of  the  laat  we  have 
a  curious  example  in  a  letter  of 
June  35,  1598,  addressed  to  'Our 


verie  loving  friend  Sir  George 
Carie,  knight,  Collector  of  the 
loane  to  her  Ma^®  in  the  countie 
of  Devon,'  and  signed  by  Thomas 
Egerton  and  eight  other  Lords  of 
the  Council.  As  it  appears  to 
prove  that  more  direct  intimidation 
than  is  generally  supposed  was 
employed  in  compelling  wealthy 
persons  to  lend  their  money  to  the 
Queen,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the 
letter  at  length,  merely  modernising 
the  spelling : 

After  our  hearty  commendations.  Un- 
derstanding that  you  hare  paid  to  her  Ma- 
jesty the  sum  of  3,000/.  for  the  loan  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  and  that  thexe  are  yet 
divers  persons  of  the  better  sort  that  have 
not  paid  the  sums  required  by  their  privy 
seals,  amounting  to  a  good  sum  of  money, 
for  the  which  you  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  discharge  from  hence  for  the  same; 
and  thereby  as  we  do  bear  you  have  been 
and  are  at  great  travail  and  charge  in  send- 
ing up  and  down  to  their  houses  for  the 
money,  and  yet  cannot  procure  the  pay- 
ment thereof  to  her  Majesty's  use :  These 
shall  be,  therefore,  to  require  you  to  prefix 
a  day  certain  to  all  such  as  have  privy 
seals,  and  be  not  to  your  knowledge  here 
discharged,  to  make  their  undelayed  pay- 
ment of  the  sums  required  by  their  privy 
seals,  and  in  case  any  of  them  shall  by 
contempt  obstinately  refuse  this  order,  or  to 
conform  themselves  to  what  you  shall  in 
good  reason  appoint  them  to  do  for  the 
better  service  of  her  Majesty  herein,  then 
you  shall  take  bond  of  them  to  answer  their 
contempt  before  us  of  her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council  at  a  dav  certain  by  you  to  be  ap- 
pointed ;  and  if  any  person  shall  refuse  to 
be  bound  according  to  these  letters,  you 
shall  certify  their  names  to  us  at  the  days 
appointed  for  their  appearance,  before 
which  day  you  shall  likewise  signify  unto 
us  the  manner  of  their  ill  behaviour  and 
contempt  herein,  so  as  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance  such  order  may  be  taken  with 
them  as  their  contempt  and  delays  in  this 
80  necessary  a  service  to  her  Majesty  and 
the  realm  deserveth.  And  we  have  thought 
good  to  require  you  to  have  a  special  care 
that  all  such  privy  seals  as  have  been  de- 
livered by  you  to  any  persons  within  this 
county  and  be  dischaiged,  that  the  same  be 
brought  unto  the  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Seal, 
so  as  no  privy  seals  be  left  in  any  person's 
hands,  lest  hereafter  they  may  he  abused 
to  charge  her  Majesty.  And  turther,  that 
yon  do  admit  no  discharge  of  any  of  them 
but  by  warrant  from  henc6.  And  so  wo 
bid  yon  heartily  farewell. 
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This  letter  is  inserted  in  the 
order-book  without  conrment,  and 
is  immediately  followed  by  one 
dated  in  the  previous  year,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  mistake.  It  is 
said  that  Elizabeth,  nnlike  most  of 
her  immediate  predecessors  and 
successors,  was  generally  punctual 
in  the  repayment  of  the  money  she 
had  borrowed,  and  this  letter  seems 
to  refer  to  one  of  those  exceptions 
which  prove  the  rule.  It  purports 
to  proceed  from  the  Queen  hersdlf, 
and  appears  to  be  somewhat  cha- 
racteristic in  the  dignified  frankness 
with  which  she  takes  her  subjecte 
into  her  confidence,  and  appeals  to 
the  patriotism  and  good  feeling  of 
her  creditors.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  George  Gary's  family 
was  connected  with  the  Queen's  by 
marriage : 

Elizabeth  R.     By  the  Queen. 
Trusty  and  well-belored,  vo  greet  you 
well.    Where  this  last  year  we  did  commit 
to  youp  charge  sundry  privy  seals  directed 
from  us  and  in  our  name  to  divers  persons 
of  good  ability,  by  which  there  was  re- 
quired to  bo  paid  to  you  by  way  of  a  loan 
some  portions  of  money  to  be  employed  by 
us  this  last  year  for  the  necessary  public 
service  in  defence  of  our  realm,  of  which 
portions  mentioned  in  our  said  privy  seals 
you  have  with  good  diligence  received  the 
greatest  part,  and  paid  the  same  into  the 
receipt  of  our  Exchequer,  from  whom  also 
we  mean  to  have  the  same  repaid  as  soon 
as  we  may  conveniently,  which  upon  some 
occasions  unlooked  for  we  cannot  readily 
perform,  both  by  reason  of  the  present  pre- 
parations which  by  the  enemy's  mighty  at- 
tempts against  our  realm  we  are  forced 
presently  to  make  both  by  sea  and  land, 
and  also  for  that  the  first  payment  of  such 
subsidy  as  by  this   iHSt  Parliament  hath 
been  granted  to  us  is  not  to  be  paid  to  us 
before  the  twelfth  day  of  February  the 
next  year.    So  as'  for  these  respects  we  find 
it  very  necessary  to  defer  the  payment  of 
the  said  sums  so  lent  some  few -nuMiths, 
wherewith  we  hope  our  loving  subjects  will 
be  content,  considering  they  shall  be  as- 
suredly fully  paid  by  the  end  of  six  months 
or  sooner  as  we  shall  find  commodity.   And 
for  this  purpose  we  require  you  to-  give 
knowledge  of   this  our  determination  to 
every  person  of  whom  you  have  by  virtue 
of  our  said  privy  seals  received  any  money, 
whom  you  snail  require  in  our  name  to  be 
content  with  the  forbearing  of  the  sums 


lent  fior  six  nontks  f rmn  the  moath  vim 
they  ought  to  hftve  had  the  tmm  zspMd, 
whereby  they  shall  deserve  our  thanks,  and 
so  also  shall  further  our  service  for  their 
defence  and  safety.  Given  under  our 
signet  -«t  our  Palace  of  Westminster  the 
23rddayi€if  tfarch,  1597,  in  the  fortieth 

y^sa  of  mx  re^m- 

, ,  To  <^iy  trn^  and  wcU-beloved  Geoige 
Gary  of.Qwjkington,  knight.  Collector  of 
loan  in  YTic  count; 


the  loan  : 


)  county  of  Devon. 


Of^vilie' storm  that  raged  against 
•the*  sysiettL  of  monopolies  daring 
the  last  years  of  Elizabeth  we  €nd 
•some  traces  in  these  records.  The 
Orown  had  assumed  the  preroga^ 
tive  of  regulating  all  matters  of 
commerce ;  and  patents  to  deal  ex- 
clusively in  particular  ariscles  had 
bden  granted  lavishly  to  courfciere 
amd  athers,  with  little  advantage  to 
the  reyenue,  but  with  the  effect  of 
greatly  enhancing  prices  to  the  ud- 

•  fortunate  consumer.  Scafcelj  any 
article,  even  of  necessity,  was  ex. 
eluded  from  these  oppressive  patemte. 
The  grant  which  appears  to  have 
borne  with  special  severity  on  tiie 
counties  of  Devon  and  (yomwall 
was  one  held  by  a  certain  Henzy 
Mamer  for  salting  fish,  probably 
pilchards.  It  seenfs  to  hare  been 
resisted  at  one  time  by  an  action 
at  law,  for  we  meet  with  seveial 
instances  of  money  being  repaid 
which  had  been  advanced  hy  indi- 
vidual justices  in  this  cause;  and 
we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  re- 
sistance was  successful,  at  least  for 
a  time,  from  an  order  for  raising  a 
sum  of  2602.  for  defraying  expenses 
in  overtlir&icuig  the  patent  of  Heniy 
Mamer. 

The  Crown  seems  to  have  beoi 
willing  to  retreat,  under  some  de- 
cent pretext,  from  an  nntenaUe 
position.  A  letter  from  Lord  Trea- 
surer Buckhurst,  dated  Sackvilie 
House,  London,  September  13,  1599, 
declares  that  he  is  desirous,  wi^ 
due  regard  to  her  Majesty's  right 
and  prerogative,  to  moderate,  so 
'  far  as  he  may,  the  use  of  the  said 

*  patent^  as  may  stand  with  the  con- 
venience of  tiie  countzy.    And  he 
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thecefbre  veqaests  tbe  jvaticeB  to 
frrmTBh  liim  iTitli  their  opunDBS, 
allegatioxis,  and  oljeGtions. 

This  letter  is  followed  bj  certain 
notes  drawn  up  by  a  Mr.  Hancock, 
who  may,  perhaps,  have  been  Mr. 
Edward  Handcock,  clerk  of  assize, 
setting  forth  good  reasons  against 
the  patent.     He  begins  by  a  legal 
argument,   that  no    grant  of   the 
kind  could  be  found  since  the  eighth 
year  of  Henry  IH.,  and  that  the 
practice  had  been  suppressed  for 
more  than  300  years  until  revived 
by  her  Majesty ;  that  the  new  grant 
was  far  more  extensive  than  the 
old ;  and  that  a  tax  had  been  laid 
upon  the  fishermen  in  lieu  of  the 
rent  formerly  reserved.     He  then 
shows  that  it  was  most  unreason- 
able to  revive  the  patent   *  when 
the  country  was  never  so  greatly 
burdened  and  decayed,  or  as  im- 
poverished with  long  great  dearth 
of  com,  hinderance  of  trade,  spoil 
of  their  shipping,  goods,  and  some 
of    their    towns    by    the    enemy, 
greatly  charged  for  their  defence 
and  maintenance  of  wars,  also  with 
continual  subsidies  and  great  loans.* 
Then  he  tries  a  reductio  ad  aJbsurdum. 
Such  a  precedent  might  bring  it  to 
pass  that  none  but  patentees  shall 
license  any  '  to  bake  their  own  com 
into  bread,  or  to  convert  the  same 
into  malt  or  drink,  or  to  salt  their 
flesh,  or  to  clothe  themselves  with 
their  own  wool.'     Fishermen,  he 
argues,  are  commonly  *  the  poorest 
of    any   other    company,'   and,   if 
they  have  greater  burdens  laid  on 
them,  they  will  be  forced  to  give 
over  '  their  most  painful,  hazcurdous, 
and  yet  most  necessary  trade,'  from 
which  will    follow    the    decay  of 
shipping,   want  of  sailors  for  the 
navy,  of  food  for  the  country  and 
the  navy,  decline  of  foreign  trade  and 
the  Customs,  and  depopidation  of  the 
sea-coast  towns.    This  grant  would 
also  ruin  the  fishing  off  Newfound- 
land, Ireland,  <fcc.,  and  would  more 
generallv  discontent  and  dismay  the 
people  than  any  hitherto  granted. 


We  hear  no  more  of  this  patent, 
audit  was  probably  swept  awaf, 
like  most  of  tho  other  monopolies, 
by  the  torrent  of  opposition  that 
broke  out  in  the  Parliament  of 
1601. 

Almost  all  trades  that  were  not 
the  subject  of  monopolies  appear 
to  have  required  a  licence  from 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  We 
find  frequent  licences  to  buy  and 
sell  com,  generally  for  so  small  a 
quantity  as  three  or  four  bushels  a 
week.  The  licensees  were  called 
hadgerSj  a  word  which  has  dropped 
out  of  the  language,  or  has  been 
converted  into  cadger,  but  which  is 
to  be  found  in  Johnson's  first  foho, 
with  the  derivation  from  hajrdtta,  a 
carrier.  They  were  required  to 
give  security  that  they  would  not 
'  forestall,  regrate,  or  ingress,'  prac- 
tices which  appear  to  have  been  the 
special  terror  of  ancient  legislators. 
Persons  were  Uoensed  to  buy  and 
sell  butter  and  cheese,  peas  and 
beans,  serges,  &c.,  and  probably  to 
exercise  all  kinds  of  trades,  as  we 
find  that  the  '  Chu^ke  of  the  Mar- 
kett '  was  authorised  to  take  cer- 
tain fees  for  recording  the  names 
of  victuallers,  innholders,  butchers, 
grocers,  chandlers,  mercers,  clo- 
thiers, and  '  other  artificers.'  Some 
were  licensed  to  beg,  but  these 
licences  were  revoked,  as  we  have 
seen.  Some  were  licensed  to  shoot 
fowls  with  'hand  gunnes '  and 
'  hailshotte.'  We  find  one  man 
Hcensed  to  exercise  the  trade  and 
*scyence  ofTynkyng.*  An  immense 
number  of  people  had  to  give  se- 
curity for  one  reason  or  another,  so 
that  one  feels  a  sort  of  impression 
that  half  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  gave  bail  for  the  good  be- 
haviour of  the  other  half. 

One  of  the  matters  for  which 
the  sessions  frequently  granted  a 
licence  was  to  build  a  cottage.  A 
most  curious  Act  had  been  passed 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Elizabeth 
*  for  the  avoiding  of  the  great  in- 
conveniences which  are  found  by 
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experience  to  grow  by  the  erecting 
and  building  of  great  numbers  and 
mnltitade  of  cottages,  which  are 
daily  more  and  more  increased  in 
many  parts  of  this  realm.'  It  was 
provided  that  no  person  might  build 
a  cottage  nnless  he  assigned  to  it 
at  least  foar  acres  of  laud,  to  be 
continually  occupied  with  it.  From 
this  statute  the  Courts  of  Assize  and 
Quarter  Sessions  had  a  dispensing 
power,  and  they  were  frequently 
moved  to  exercise  it,  though  not  so 
frequently  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
we  hare  more  evidence  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Government  against 
'  recusants.'  A  list  of  persons  who 
were  to  be  bound  over  for  this 
offence  to  appear  at  the  next  gaol 
delivery  was  sent  to  the  justices  by 
the  Judges  of  Assize.  Two  of  these 
recusants,  living  at  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  bore  the  suspicious  name  of 
Babing^on.  The  justices,  having 
fiome  doubts  as  to  the  manner  of 
procedure,  sent  certain  questions  up 
to  the  Judges,  which  were  answered 
^us: 

I.  A  recusant  refusing  to  appear  may  be 
apprehended  by  the  constable,  and  forced 
to  appear,  or  else  committed. 

2  and  3.  Gonrerts  (before  the  assizes),  and 
such  as  are  excommunicated  and  forbear 
the  church  for  debt,  and  not  Popish  recu- 
sants, may  be  spared. 

4.  Let  not  conference  be  denied  a  recu- 
sant, and  if  he  come  to  the  church,  his 
binding  may  be  spared. 

5.  If  the  woman  reAiseth  to  appear,  and 
her  husband  refusing  to  be  bound,  bind  the 
husband  to  his  good  behaviour,  and  if  he 
refuse,  commit  him. 

The  growth  of  Puritanism  may 
be  considered  to  be  evidenced  by  an 
order  made  in  July  1595,  at  a  Ses- 
sions held  in  the  Chapter  House, 
the  bishop  being  apparently  in  the 
chair.     It  is  declared  that  all 

church  or  parish  ales,  revels,  May-games, 
play9,  and  such  other  unlawful  assemblies 
of  the  people  of  sundry  parishes  unto  one 
paribh  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  other  times, 
IS  a  special  cause  that  many  disorders,  con- 
tempts of  law,  and  other  enormities,  are 


there  perpetrated  and  oommitted,  to  ih» 
great  pro&nation  of  the  Lord's  'Saboth.' 
the  dishonour  of  Almighty  God,  increaie 
of  bastardy  and  of  dissolute  life,  and  of  re^ 
many  other  mischiefs  and  inconvenieoeei, 
to  the  great  hurt  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  is,  therefore,  ordered  that  tiiese 
assemblies  shall  be  abolished  on  tiie 
Sabbath ;  that  there  shall  be  no 
drink  '  used,  kept^  or  uttered '  upon 
the  Sabbath  at  any  time  of  the  daj, 
nor  upon  any  holiday  or  festiTsl  in 
the  time  of  divine  service  or  pmch- 
ing  of  the  Word ;  nor  at  any  time 
in  the  night  season ;  nor  yet  that 
there  shall  be  '  any  Mynstralsj  of 
any  sort,  Dauncying,  or  sncbe  mn- 
ton  Dallyanoes'  used  at  the  nud 
May- games,  Ac, 

In  January  1599  the  justioM 
took  a  long  step  further,  and,  hav- 
ing discovered  that  many  isoon* 
veniences,  *  which  with  modntie 
cannot  be  expressed,'  had  happened 
in  consequence  of  these  gatheiings, 
they  ordered  that  parish  ales,  chordi 
ales,  and  revels  shonld  thenceforth 
be  utterly  suppressed.  A  market 
which  had  b^n  held  on  the  *  Sa- 
both'  at  East  Budleigh  was  alae 
abolished. 

Of  the  ordinary  business  of  Ses- 
sions we  need  not  say  much.  Thej 
were  held  generally  in  the  CastJe 
of  Exeter,  as  at  present,  but  some- 
times in  the  (chapter  House,  aad 
sometimes  adjourned  elsewhere,  as 
to  Ottery  St.  Mary  or  Totnes.  K 
does  not  appear  that  a  chairman 
was  regularly  elected.  The  name 
highest  in  rank  appears  first  on  the 
list,  and  probably  its  bearer  took  the 
chair,  as  is  the  practice  of  the  grand 
jury  at  Assizes.  The  bishop  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  f  requentlj  as  a 
justice,  contraiy  to  the  custom  of 
the  city  of  Exeter,  in  which  his 
pretensions  to  exercise  the  office 
were  successfully  resisted  by  the 
mayor  in  1558.  Thejusticesrepaired 
bridges,  as  they  do  now.  They  main- 
tained the  gaol,  not  as  they  do  now. 
The  condition  of  the  prisons  in  tbat 
age,  and  long  afterwards,  was  dis- 
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^racefal    to    hamaniiy.      At    the 
^  Black  Assize  '  at  Exeter,  in  1 586, 
the  wretched  prisoners  brought  the 
gaol  fever  from  their  fool  dungeon 
into  the  Gonrt.    Most  of  those  pre- 
sent  were  infected    bj  it,  and   it 
proved    fatal  to  the  jadge,  eight 
magistrates,    eleven  jurymen,  and 
many  constables   and  others    who 
were  in  attendance.     The  difference 
of    jurisdiction    between    Sessions 
and  Assizes  seems  to  have  been  at 
this  time  very  small.     The  justices 
not  only  decided  cases  of  settlement 
and  affiliation    (which  were    very 
nnmerous),     but    sometimes    even 
tried  questions  of  title.   In  criminal 
cases,  their  jurisdiction  ranged  from 
the  business  of  Petty  Sessions  to 
the  power  of  life  and  death.  They 
committed  many  persons  to  be  tried 
at  the  next    Sessions  or    Assizes. 
They  sent  many  to  execution.     The 
offences  are  seldom  mentioned,  but 
we  have  the  calendars  of  both  Ses- 
sions and   Assizes,  the   names    of 
prisoners  being  arranged  in  batches 
according     to    their     punishment. 
The  numbers  vary  very  much,  which 
is,  probably,  owing  not  so  much  to 
the  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of 
crime  as  to  the  spasmodic  efforts 
which  were'  occasionally  made  to 
repress  it.     Of  the  ferocity   with 
which  the  law,  and  something  more 
than  law,  was  sometimes  enforced, 
there  remain  abundant  records.    In 
the  year  1595  martial  law  was  de- 
clared in  London  and  the  suburbs 
against  vagrants  and  suspected  per- 
sons, and  the  'most  notorious  and 
incorrigible'  were  to  be  executed 
on  the  gallows.     In  1597-8  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  crusade  against 
offenders  in  Devonshire. 

At  the  Lent  Assizes  of  1598  there 
were  134  prisoners,  of  whom  17 
were  dismissed  with  the  fatal  «.p., 
it  being  apparently  too  much  trouble 
to  write  sus.  per  coll.;  20  were 
flogged;  I  was  liberated  by 
special  pardon,  and  15  by  general 
pardon  ;  1 1  claimed  '  benefit 
of  clergy,*  and  were  consequently 


branded  and  set  free, —  *legunt, 
umntuTf  et  deliherantur.*  At  the 
Epiphany  Sessions  preceding,  there 
were  65  prisoners,  of  whom  18  were 
hanged.  At  Easter  there  were  41  pri- 
soners,  and  1 2  of  them  were  executed. 
At  Midsummer  there  were  35  pri- 
soners, and  8  hanged.  At  the 
Autumn  Assizes  there  were  87  in 
the  calendar,  and  18  hanged.  At 
the  October  Sessions  there  were  25, 
of  whom  only  one  was  hai^d. 
Altogether  there  were  74  persons 
hang^  in  one  county  in  a  single 
year,  and  of  these  more  than  one- 
half  were  condemned  at  Quarter 
Sessions.  As  it  may  be  supposed 
that  most  of  them  were  young,  if 
a  similar  ratio  prevailed  in  other 
counties,  the  numbers  executed 
must  have  seriously  affected  the 
increase  of  the  population.  A 
paper  preserved  by  Strype, 
which  was  written  by  a  Somerset- 
shire justice  in  the  year  1596,  says 
that  40  persons  had  been  executed 
in  that  county  in  one  vear,  and  yet 
'  the  fifth  part  of  the  felonies  com- 
mitted in  the  county  were  not 
brought  to  trial ;  the  greater  num- 
ber escaped  censure,  either  from  the 
superior  cunning  of  the  felons,  the 
remissness  of  the  magistrates,  or  the 
foolish  lenity  of  the  people.'  Some 
felon?,  we  find,  were  '  reprieved  for 
the  service  of  her  Majesty's  galleys,' 
and  a  claim  of  3Z.  a  year  for  each 
was  niade  for  their  maintenance 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Council.  This 
was  resisted  on  the  usual  ground 
of  poverty,  'because  the  county  is 
chargeable  with  many  other  taxes 
coming  thick  one  in  the  neck  of 
another.*  It  would  seem  that 
Macaulay  made  a  mistake  when, 
writing  of  the  year  1690,  he  tells 
us  that  galleys  had  never  been 
seen  in  the  English  Channel  until 
the  time  of  Louis  X£Y.,  and  that 
their  discipline  was  a  thing  strange 
and  shocking  to  Englishmen. 

A  fiftvourite  punishment  for  small 
offences,  such  as  resisting  a  con- 
stable,  was  the  stocks.    The  offender 
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liad  to  ooise  into  the  chnreh  at 
morning  prayer,  iwd  say  pnWcly 
that  he  was  sony,  and  was  then  set 
in  the  stocks  until  the  end  of  even- 
ing prayer.  The  punishment  was 
generally  repeated  on  the  next 
market-day.  Bat  the  most  common 
of  all  punishments  was  whipping. 
At  every  Sessions  and  Assizes  there 
appears  a  long  list  of  names  to 
which  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
appended  the  word  flagell,  with  a 
flourish  at  the  end  strongly  sugges- 
tive of  the  lash.  This  infliction  was 
considered  peculiarily  appropriate, 
not  only  to  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
but  also  to  women,  as  we  learn  from 
certain  passages  in  Shakespeare,  as 
well  as  from  the  present  records. 
At  Easter,  1598,  it  was  ordered 
that  every  such  woman  as  shall 
have  a  bastard  child  be  whipped. 
Also  the  reputed  father  of  such 
child  was  to  be  whipped,  if,  as  is 
added  with  a  grim  ^eicetiousness, 
*the  proves  be  so  pregnant    and 


apparent  in  tine  coosciaaoe  of  iiie 
jitsiyce  b^iore  whom  the  cttoae  diall 
be  examyned,  as  maye  deaerre  tibat 
punishment,  unless  it  shall  o&er- 
wise  seeme  meete  in  the  discretion 
of  the  same  jusfyce.'  In  one  case 
we  find  an  order  that  a  woman  be 
whipped  until  she  confess  the 
father  of  her  child.  In  this  case  we 
may  believe  that  the  gaoler  was 
more  merciful  than  the  Court',  for 
we  find  a  note  that  she  escaped  out 
of  custody. 

The  setting  of  'that  bright  Ood- 
dental  Star,  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
most  happy  memory,'  and  the 
appearance  of  James  I.,  '  as  of  the 
Sun  in  his  strength,'  found  little 
reflection  in  the  Sessions-books  of 
the  county  of  Devon.  The  Gleik 
of  the  Peace  did  not  even  begin  a 
fresh  volume.  He  turned  over  a  new- 
leaf,  took  a  new  pen,  or  mended  the 
old  one,  and,  instead  of  the  ftuniliar 
title  that  had  headed  aQ  officml 
papers  for  forty-five  years,  wrote : 


Anno  rogni  Domini  nostri  Jacobi  Dei  gratis  Anglise,  firancie  et  Hybemis  Begid 
fidei  defensoris,  &c.,  primo  et  Scotue  Trioesimo  Sexto. 
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THE  two   superb   folio  volumes 
of    which  we  give  the    title 
below  *  may  well  raise   something 
like  a  feeling  of  envy  in  the  breasts 
of  English  antiquaries.   We  should, 
perhaps,  rather  say,  of  English  an- 
tiquaries living  and  publishing  in 
their  own  coxmtry ;  for  we  are  only 
too   glad  to   claim  Mr.    Stephens, 
'  Professor  of  Old  English,  and  of 
tlie  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Cheaping- 
haven,  Denmark,'  as  a  fellow-coun- 
tryman.    But  his  book  has   been 
printed    at    Copenhagen    (we   beg 
his  pardon,  Cheapinghaveii  we  should 
irvrite  it),  and  it  displays  an  order, 
a  completeness,  and  it  is  only  fair 
to  add,  a  beauty  of  printing  and 
of  illustration,  such  as  are   to   be 
found  in  very  few  antiquarian  works 
published  on  this  side  of  the  North 
Sea,  even  under  patronage  of  the 
.Government.      If    we    except  Mr. 
Stuart's  Sculptured  8t(me8  of  Scot- 
land, we  know  of  no  book  dealing 
with  a  special  class  of  early  Northern 
antiquities  which  is  so  entirely  ex- 
haustive.    "We  are  far  indeed  from 
implying  that  we  always  agree  with 
Mr.  Stephens,  either  in  his  theories 
of  race  (which,  in  so   far  as  the 
English  colonisation  of  this  island 
is  concerned,  are  not  very  intelli- 
gible), or  in  his  peculiar  mode  of 
treating  the  English   language  in 
which  he  writes.      But  the  great 
merit  of  his  book  is,  that  it  enables 
scholars  to  form  their  own  conclu- 
sions, since  it  supplies  them  with 
most  exact  facsimiles  of  every  Rune- 
bearing    monument    of    the    older 
period  which  is  known  to    exist, 
whether  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 


mark, or  Great  Britain.  It  is  im- 
possible to  measure  at  once  the 
value  of  the  materials  thus  brought 
together.  The  most  precious  bits 
of  evidence  concerning  the  earHer 
history  of  the  North  may  lie  hid 
among  them.  But  questions  of  very 
great  interest  are  suggested  by  a 
mere  tumiug  through  of  the  volumes, 
with  their  plates  of  rude  standing- 
stones,  worm-knots,  serpents  bear- 
ing Runic  inscriptions,  swords, 
caskets,  dagger-hilts,  and  various 
other  objects  similarly  marked,  be- 
sides gol den  bracteates  with  the  same 
mysterious  lettering  and  devices. 
Mr.  Stephens's  English  is,  as  we 
have  said,  noticeable.  He  intro- 
duces certain  old  words — generally 
Danish  or  Norwegian — to  show 
'  that  all  the  Northern  dialects  are 
essentially  the  same.'  The  result 
is  that,  for  ordinary  readers,  an  in- 
terpreter is  now  and  then  needful. 
But  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  some 
of  his  restorations.  In  many  cases 
what  he  terms  modem  *  book- 
speech*  is  happily  expelled;  and 
we  especially  admire  *  lightbild '  for 
'  photograph.' 

Runes — ^we  explain  at  the  begin- 
ning, lest  the  same  charge  should 
be  brought  agarnst  us  as  we  have 
hesitatingly  preferred  against  Mr. 
Stephens — are  the  letters  which 
make  up  an  alphabet  conmion,  at 
one  time,  tb  the  whole  Scandinavian 
(and  perhaps  to  the  whole  Teutonic) 
North.  Their  forms,  at  first  sight, 
suggest  something  of  the  Oriental 
arrow-head,  and  something  of  the 
Ogham  marks  found  in  Ireland  and 
in  Wales.  They  are  certainly  not 
copied  from  the   Roman  alphabet 


*  The  Oid'Narthem  Runic  Monuments  of  Scandinavia  and  England.  Noir  first  Col- 
lected and  Decyphered  by  George  Stephens,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  &c. ;  Professor  of  Old 
English  and  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Unirersity  of  Cheapinghaven, 
Denmark.  London,  J.  B.  Smith ;  and  Kobenhavn,  printed  by  H.  H.  Thiele.  2  vols, 
folio,  1866-68. 
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in  any  way  ;  altbongh  it  is  possible 
that  the  two  may  have  a  common 
origin.  But  the  Bune  shapes  are, 
for  the  most  part,  unlike  those 
of  Roman  letters;  their  number 
is  greater,  and  their  order  is 
different — the  Roman  running  in 
ABC,    while    the    Runic    is    in 

•  Futhorc  '—that  is,  these  (the  *  th ' 
being  a  single  sign)  are  the  opening 
letters  of  the  Rune  stave,  or  letter 
row.  At  what  time  this  writing 
was  introduced  in  Northern  Eu- 
rope— by  what  races  it  was  im- 
ported, and  by  what  routes — what 
was  its  origin,  and  how  for  it  ex- 
tended — these  are  questions  for 
answering  some  of  which,  at  all 
events,  we  must  await  further  in- 
formation. Mr.  St^hens  considers 
that  the  '  iron- wielding  clans  of 
cavalry,'  who  expelled  or  conquered 
the  bronze-wielding  populations  of 
the  North,  brought  with  tiiem  the 
Runes.  These  iron-wielders,  he  in- 
sists, were  Scandinavians,  not  Ger- 
mans or  Teutons,  high  or  low.  As 
for  the  origin  of  the  letters,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  light  may 
be  thrown  on  it  in  the  course  of 
tomb  explorations  &rther  and  &r- 
ther  toward  the  'East,  The  mounds 
of  the  Russian  steppes  may  tell  us 
something ;  and  in  due  time  we  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  connect  the 
Runes  of  Northern  Europe  with  the 
Arrow-heads  of  Babylon.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Stephens's  volumes  afford 
ample  material  for  study.  The 
various  forms  of  the  letters  are  dis- 
cussed with  great  care  and  learning, 
«nd  they  are  amply  illustrated. 
There  are  two  periods  of  the  Runic 
alphabet  which,  like  all  other  ar- 
chiBological  *  periods,'  overlap  each 
other.  In  the  firsts  or  most  ancient, 
the  order  of  the  letters  forms  the 

*  Futhorc  • ;  in  the  second  the  order 
lias  been  changed;  the  number  of 
Runes  has  become  less;  and  the 
powers  of  some  of  the  forms  have 


been  altened.  Tbese  later  Rnw^ 
abound  in  inscriptions  ;*  and  it  isu, 
the  earlier  *  FuthOTo '  that  Mr,  Ste- 
phens  has  confined  his  reaearche. 
By  a  thorough  examination  of  these 
earlier  relics,  he  tells  us,  '  we  cm 
roll  back  the  study  of  our  Nortteni 
tung '  (so  he  is  pleased  to  spell 
the  word),  *  especially  in  Scasdi* 
navia,  a  space  of  nearly  i,ooo  yens. 
For  we  hsive  no  written  Scandioft- 
vian  parchments  that  we  dare  look 
on  as  certainly  older  than  about  the 
year  1 200 ;  and  any  bits  even  so 
old  are  scarce  enough  to  be  reckoned 
by  ones  or  twos.* 

The  earliest  use  of  Runes  occnn 
where  we  should  expect  to  find  it, 
on  the  rude  sepulchral  stone.  The 
Rune-carved  ^  bauta-stein '  (Mr. 
Stephens  explains  this  old  Northern 
name  as  the  *  beaten  one's  stone  '— 
the  stone  of  one  who  fell  in  bat&) 
thus  connecte  tbe  later,  inscribed 
monuments  with  the  fiar  more  mys- 
torious,  because  voiceless,  menhin, 
cromlechs,  and  circles  of  remoter 
ages,  most  of  which  are,  no  dimbt, 
equally  memorials  of  the  dead. 
No  duty,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Northmen,  was  more  imperious 
than  this,  of  laying  the  dead  to 
rest  within  his  '  earth-honse,'  and 
of  raising  above  him  the  best  and 
most  enduring  monument.  So  nni 
the  solemn  injunction  of  the  elder 
Edda: 

Ninth  rede  I  rede  thee  :— 
Rescue  the  lifeleee, 

A-field  where  thoa  find  them. 

Whether  sank  he  on  sick-bed. 
Or  sea-dead  lieth. 

Or  was  hewn  by  hungry  weapoo. 
0*er  the  breathless  body 
A  barrow  raise  thou, 

Hands  and  bead  clean  washeo,- 
Combed  and  dried  eke. 
In  his  kist  fiire  he,— 

And  bid  him  sleep  soft. 

The  addition  of  an  inscription 
which  should  record  the  name  of 
the  sleeper  came  at  a  comparAtiTely 


'  The  earlier,  or  *  multitudinous '  Runes  abound  in  England,  but  do  not  oecnriB 
Iceland,  Greenland;  the  Faroes,  or  the  Isle  of  Man— the  later  Scandinanao  eettIeiD«Dt. 
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recent  period,  and  yet  at  one  which, 
for  US,  is  very  ancient.     The  Bnnes 
at  first  give  little  more  than  the 
Tiame,'  as  is  the  case  on  a  small  slab 
f  onnd  in  digging  an  open  field  near 
Sandwich  in  Kent,  where  we  have 
only  the  word  *  BaBhaBbnl.'     Later 
on  come  wishes  for  good  luck,  or 
ioT  the  rest  of  the  dead ;  and  later 
still,   some   short  record,  such   as 
'  fell  in  the  out-land.'     In  one  case, 
on  an  upright  stone  at  Njudingen 
in    Sweden,   is  an  inscription  for 
Klnnar,   'whom    Halgi    laid    in  a 
stone-thruh'  (coffin)  *in  England, 
at  Bath*  (a  Haklati  i  Bathum). 
But  this  last  is  a  Christian  monu- 
ment, and  as  late  as  the  eleventh 
century.     The   greater  number  of 
the  old  Runic  inscriptions  in  Scan- 
dinavia   are    heathen.      Those  in 
[England  are  almost  all  Christian. 
This,  of  course,  is  owing  to  the 
great  interval  of  time  between  the 
introduction  and  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity in  England  and  in  the  re- 
moter countries  of  Northern  Europe. 
Whether  the   *  RcBheebul '  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Sandwich  be  really 
so  ancient  as  Mr.  Stephens  insists, 
or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Rnnes    were    brought    into     this 
country  by  the  first  Teutonic  (with 
due  submission  to  Mr.  Stephens,  we 
cannot  here  write    Scandinavian) 
colonists.      But  Christianity  soon 
followed;   and  heathen  memorials 
inscribed  with  Runes    are   conse- 
quently very  rare  among  us. 

By  whatever  race  or  races  Runes 
were  either  invented  or  brought 
into  Europe,  it  is  certain  that,  at 
first,  they  were  held  to  be  connected 
with  magical  and  unseen  wonders, 
and  that  strange  powers  were  attri- 
buted to  them.  And  although  they 
were  commonly  used  on  bauta- 
stones  and  elsewhere,  and  were,  in 
later  days,  intelligible  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  they  always 


retained  a  character  of   mystery, 
and    in    some    combinations  were 
held  to  produce  marvellous  effects. 
The   word    *Run,'    indeed,   in  its 
oldest  form,  implied  a  *  secret,'  or 
a  *  mystery ;'  and  the  old  English 
verb  *  rynan,*  derived  directly  from 
it,   means    '  to  whisper,'    *  to  tell 
secrets,*    a    sense  which  we  still 
retain  under  the  corrupt  form  *  to 
round  in  one's  ear.*     Nothing,  in 
an  early  age, 'could  be  more  mys- 
terious than  the  silent  letters  which 
revealed    so    much  to  those  who 
could  read  them;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  wonderful  that  they  should 
have  been  regarded  as  awful  sym- 
bols, especially  as  the  knowledge 
of  their  powers  and  virtues  seems 
to  have  been  at  first  confined  to 
those  Odin-descended  families  which 
supplied  kings  and  leaders  to  the 
Northern   races,   ^d    to    certain 
women,  the  priestesses  or  prophet- 
esses whom  Tacitus  mentions ;  for 
the  '  Aurinia,'  which  he  took  to  be 
the  proper  name  of  a  woman,  is 
only  to   be  interpreted   *Alrynia,' 
the  general  appellation  of  a  sor- 
ceress.^ It  was  held,  too,  that  Runes 
were  the  direct  invention  of  Odin. 
So  Odin  is  himself  made  to  assert 
in  the  Icelandic  Runa  Capitul ;  and 
so  in  the  prose  Anglo-Saxon  dia- 
logue   of     Salomon    and    Saturn, 
when  the  question  is  asked,  *  Saga 
me,   hw&  wrd,t    bdcstafas  serestP' 
(Tell  me,  who  wrote  letters  first  ?) 
the  answer  is,  '  Ic  the  secge,  Mer- 
curius  se  gigant '  (I  tell  thee,  Mer- 
cury the  giant) ;    Mercury  being 
the  recognised  *  double '  of  Odin. 
Runes  became  connected  with,  and 
were  indeed  directly  used  in,  the 
casting  of  lots  in  divination — a  re- 
markable   example    of     which    is 
afforded  by  a  passage  in  Alcuin's 
Life  of  WiUibrord,  who  died  in  739. 
Willibrord  was  one  of  the  early 
Christian    missionaries  in  Frieze- 


*  'Sed  et  olim  Auriniam  et  complures  alias  venerati  sunt,  non  adulatione,  nee 
tanqnam  facerent  deas.' — Germania,  riii.  Alrynia  is  the  Alioruna  of  Jornandes,  who 
says  that  Filimer  expelled  from  liis  kingdom  'quasdam  magas  muliores,  quas  patrio 
sermone  Aliorunas  cognominant.'  These  passages  are  quoted  by  Kemblo  ('On  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kunes/  Arehaciogia,  vol.  xxviii.) 
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land.     lathe  course  of  his  wander* 
ings  among  the  people,  lie  and  his 
companions  defiled  the  sacred  wells, 
and  at  last  slew  the  sacred  cattle 
of  the  god  Fosite.     The  heathens, 
we    are  told,  expected  that  they 
would  be  seized  with  madness,  or 
be  at  once  stricken  dead.     When 
neither  occurred,  the  Christians  were 
•given  into  the  hands  of  the  king, 
Badbod;   and  for  three   days,   at 
three  several  times,  the  lots  were 
cast  (^per  tres  dies  semper  tribus 
vicibus  sortes  suo  more  mittebat 
Badbodus*)  to  see  what  captives 
Fosite  would  choose  as  his  victims. 
But    the    lots  were  guided  by  a 
higher  power.     In  no   case   were 
they   directed    against   Willibrord 
or   his  companions;   and  only  one 
stranger  who  had  become  attached 
to  his  following  was  pointed  out  in 
this  mysterious  fashion,  and  '  re- 
ceived the  crown  of   martyrdom.' 
In  this  case,   as  in  many  which 
resemble  it,  the  '  lots '  were  distinct 
auguries  or  divinations;   and   the 
*  casing '  them  consisted  in  throw- 
ing a  number  of  Bunes— cut  pro- 
bably on  the  bark  of  trees — on  a 
broad  outspread  cloth,   and   then 
marking  the  manner  in  which  they 
lay  disposed.     A  similar  use  of  lots 
is  indicated  in  Saxon  poems  much 
later  than  the  time  of  Alcuin ;  and 
even  in  Layamon's    Brut  we   are 
told  that  before  the  birth  of  Brutus 
*lots  were  cast'  to  discover  what 
fortune  was  in  store  for  him.     Thus 
used,    the  Bunes  were    distinctly 
magical.      Indeed,     according    to 
Kemble,   the    old   Grerman  dialect 
has  the  one  word  hliozzari,  a  *  caster 
of  lots,'  only  in  the  sense  of  a  magi- 
cian.    In  other  ways,  and  differently 
used,  they  were    not  less  surely 
powerful.     Bunes  are  found  carved 
on  sword  blades,  on  brooches,  and 
on  various  ornaments;  and  when 
these  are  of  early  date,  and  the 
Bunes  are  of  the  older  form,  we 
may  be  tolerably   sure  that   they 
were    designed  to    exercise    some 
especial    influence,   either  for  the 


benefit  of  the   wearer  or  for  the 
confusion    of    his    enemies.      The 
sword  of  stone  with  which  Beo- 
wulf   slew  the  Ghnendel's    mother 
was  marked  on  the  hilt  with  Bune- 
staves,  declaring  by  whom  it  had 
been  fashioned  in  the  olden  time, 
'when  the  proud  giants  perished.' 
Brynhildr  teaches   Sigurdr  to  cat 
the  signmar,  or  Bunes  of  Victory, 
on  his  sw^ord;  and  visitors  to  our 
own    National    Museum    may  see 
there  an  iron  sword-blade,  dredged 
up  from  the  Thames,  and  bearing 
on  it  the  w^hole  Bunic    alphabet, 
formed   by   gold  and    silver   wire, 
twisted  together,  cut  into  proper 
lengths,   and  beaten  into    the  in- 
cisions.    The  name  of  the  maker 
or    owner,    Beagnoth,     is    added; 
and  the  sword,  in  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Stephens,  may  date  from  the 
sixth    or    seventh    century.     This 
fashion  of  inscribing  the  whole  of 
the  *  Futhorc,'  or  Bunic  ^phabet, 
is  found  elsewhere,  and  was  pos- 
sibly designed  to  counteract  oth^ 
and  perhaps  evil  Bune-spells.     It 
lingered  far  down  into  the  middle 
ages.  Thus  the  '  Futhorc  '  is  carved 
on  the  inner  side    (where  it  was 
only  disclosed  by  accident)   of  a 
richly  carved  cornel- wood  chair  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  sent  from 
Iceland  to  the  great  collection  of 
antiquities  in  Copenhagen.     Some- 
thing perhaps  of  the  feeling  which 
dictated  its  use  may  be  traced  in 
one  of  the  ceremonies  which  an- 
ciently attended  the  solemn   con- 
secration of  a  church;    when  the 
bishop  wrote  with  the  point  of  his 
pastoral  staff  two  Boman  alphabets, 
crosswise,   throughout    the     whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  building. 
Instances  of  the  magical  nsc  of 
Bunes  occur  frequently  in  the  Sa- 
gas, and  notably  in  that   of  EgiD 
Skallagiimson.     There    is,    too,   a 
curious  passage  in  Saxo  Gramfnaii- 
CHS,  which  tells  us  how  the  sorcerer 
Hardgrepa  placed   certain   charms 
and  incantations,  carved  on  wood, 
under  the  tongue  of  a  dead  man^ 
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aj:id    compelled    him    to    chant    a 
•  inreird  and  direfnl  song.'     It  was, 
^^e    cannot  doubt,  the   mysterioas 
cliaracter  which  had  been  given  to 
tliese  letters,  and  their  direct  con- 
nexion with  the  darkest  ceremonies 
of  heathenism,   that  led  the  first 
Christian  missionaries,  with  an  en- 
ergy which,  in  Kemble*s  words,  at 
first  seems  ^  entirely  disproportioned 
to     the    necessity    of     the     case,' 
to     regard    the    Runes   as  almost 
accursed,    and    to    labour    to    in- 
troduce    the    Greek     and     Latin 
characters  together    with  and  al- 
most as  a  part  of  Christianity.   The 
Hunes  were  heathen ;    and  to  dis- 
place them,  Ulfilas  invented  for  the 
Ooths  certain  modifications  of  the 
Greek     letters,     and      Augustine 
brought  with  him  Latin  books .  and 
Xiatin     characters     into     England. 
That  Bunes  were  in  full  use  when 
the  first  Christian  teachers  made 
their  appearance  in  Denmark  and 
in  Sweden,  we  learn  from  a  passage 
in    the    contemporary   life    of  St. 
Anschar,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
Swedish  king  sent  to     the    saint 
letters  *  written  after  their  fashion.' 
This  can  only  mean  tliat  they  were 
written  in  Runic  characters. 

Runic  tomb  inscriptions  gene- 
rally occur  on  the  great  external 
bauta-stein.  Some  of  these  stones 
are  of  unusual  size  and  height ;  and 
the  inscription,  so  far  from  de- 
priving them  of  their  mysterious 
character,  seems  in  truth  to  add 
to  it,  at  all  events  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  see  only  in  the  letters 
strange  and  unaccustomed  symbols, 
which  they  are  unable  to  interpret. 
Mr.  Stephens  gives  us  a  represen- 
tation  of  three  such  stones,  rising 
together  on  a  cleared  space  in  the 
midst  of  a  small  birchen  coppice 
at  Bjorketorp,  in  the  south  of  Swe- 
den, where  the  Runic  letters  record 
the  death  of  '  Saeth,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  out  in  ^awel.'  The  whole 
forms  a  most  impressive  group,  at 
least  as  '  eerie '  and  mysterious  as 
any  rude  stone  monument  we  pos- 


sess in   this    country.     It  was  on 
such  stone  surfaces  as  these,  and  on 
wood  or  the  bark  of  trees,  that  the 
earliest  Runes  were  out;   and  for 
this  reason  the  primary  significa- 
tion in  all  the  Northern  languages 
of  words    which    now    mean    'to 
write  '  was  *  to  cut '  or  *  to  carve.' 
This  is  the  first  meaning  of  our  own 
English  word  '  wntan  ;'  and  so  far- 
ther north  the  expression  was  '  rista 
runar,'  *to  cut    Runes.'     To  the 
same  source  abo  must  be  referred 
the    word   'stafas,'    meaning    the 
plain  sticks  on  which  Runes  were 
cut;    and  *b6c,'  or  *  book,'   itself 
takes  us  back  to  the  beechen  Rune- 
tablet.      We  have  said  that  tomb 
inscriptions  were  generally  exter- 
nal ;  but  sometimes  they  are  found 
on  small  stone  slabs,  placed    in- 
side  the   'how,'   or   barrow— just, 
says    Mr.   Stephens,   as    we    bury 
coffins  with  inscribed  plates — *  as  if 
there  were  any  other  people  but 
worms   to  read    the   details.'     In 
these  cases  we  must  suppose  that 
the  Rune-carved  slabs  were  placed 
in  the  grave  with  some  magical 
intention,  either  to  keep  the  tenant 
quiet  in  his   '  earth-house,'   or  to 
prevent    tho    disturbance    of    the 
tomb.     The  small  Sandwich  stones, 
now  in  the  museum  at  Canterbury, 
are  of  this  sort,  and  in  this  country 
*are     unique — (in     good  English, 
ondy),'  adds  Mr.  Stephens,  feeling 
perhaps  that  if  he  had  used   the 
*  good  English  '  word  by  itself,  no 
one  could  possibly  have  understood 
him.     They  were  found  in  an  ojien 
field    'down  in    the    earth,'   near 
Sandwich,     'that   famous   seaport 
whence  the  Northmen  and  Vikings 
for  ages  streamed  into  England.' 
One  of  them  is  seventeen  inches 
high  by    five  inches    in   breadth, 
the  other  is  not  quite  so  large.     On 
both  the  Runic  letters  were  placed, 
within  a  cartouche  or  double  border, 
something   resembling  which    has 
been   found  on  old   Scandinavian 
bauta-stones.     The  inscriptions  are 
confined  to  single  names.     Mr.  Ste- 
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pbens  insists  that  they  are  not  later 
than  the  year  600,  and  that  they 
belong  to  the  heathen  period  just 
preceding  the  conversion  of  Kent 
by  Augustine.  This  is  a  matter 
for  experts  to  decide.  The  forms 
of  the  letters  seem  to  be  the  only 
gnidc.  Bat  Banes  must  have  come 
with  the  first  Saxon  or  Jutish  con- 
qaerors,  if  Mr.  Stephens  is  right  in 
translating  Bede*s  description  of 
the  monument  of  Horsa — *  Monu- 
mentam  sub  nomine  insigne  ' — as  *a 
standing  stone  carved  in  his  name.' 
We  mast  return  to  England ;  but 
first  it  is  well  to  mention  the  ex- 
planation given  by  Mr.  Stephens  of 
the  Runic  inscription  on  one  of  the 
famous  golden  horns  formerly  in  the 
old  Danish  museum  at  Copenhagen. 
Two  of  these  horns  were  found 
near  Gallehus,  in  North  Jutland, 
at  a  place  called  the  Rose-garden 
— ^the  first  in  1639,  ^^®  other,  near 
the  same  spot,  in  1734.  The  finder 
in  both  cases  was  a  peasant.  The 
largest  horn  was  nearly  three  feet 
long.  Both  were  of  the  pnrest 
gold,  and  were  covered  with  raised 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  refer, 
ring,  as  it  would  seem,  in  some  parts, 
to  those  hutamn  sacrifices  which 
certainly  lingered  in  the  heathen 
North  to  a  very  late  period.  Both 
horns  were  stolen  from  the  museum 
in  1802,  and  were  at  once  melted 
down.  Drawings  exist ;  but  unfor- 
tanately  there  is  no  cast  or  mould- 
ing. Casts  were  indeed  at  one 
time  taken,  but  these  too  have 
been  destroyed.  The  inscription 
on  one  of  the  horns  has  greatly 
troubled  Northern  antiquaries.  The 
Runes  are  clear  enough.  Their 
meaning  is  very  much  the  reverse. 
Mr.  Stephens  interprets  them  to 
signify,  'To  the  ever-to-be-feared 
Holt  King  •  (lord  of  the  woods) 
'Echlew  offered  this  horn.'  A 
great  forest  formerly  spread  north 
and  east  of  Gkillehus.  It  was  known 
as  the  Farris-skow,  or  the  Wood  of 
Frey — the  old  god  of  the  forest  and 
the  harvest.     Frey  was  therefore 


the  '  holt  king '  to  whom  the  liora 
was  dedicated ;  and  his  temple 
probably  stood  in,  or  on  the  skirts 
of,  the  vast  woodland. 

On  all  these  relics,  on  all  indeed 
that  are  illustrated  in  Mr.  Ste- 
phens's  volumes,  the  Runes  are  of 
the  older  orders ;  'hitherto,'  he  says. 
'almost  untoucht  and  unredd.' 
They  belong,  that  is,  to  the 
'  Futhorc '  an-angement  of  the  al- 
phabet, and  not  to  that  later  Scan- 
dinavian order,  where  the  lettera 
are  far  more  numerous.  Monu- 
ments of  this  class  may  be  coimted 
in  Northern  Europe  by  thonsands. 
These  were  the  Runes  used  on  the 
bauta-steins  of  the  later  Yikiiigs, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  such 
inscriptions  as  occur  after  the  intro- 
duction  of  Christianity  in  the  North. 
But  the  Runes  found  on  rnonn- 
ments  in  England  belong,  withoot 
exception,  to  the  older  onler.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  all 
these  monuments,  excepting  the 
Sandwich  slabs,  are  of  the  ChristiaQ 
period,  aod  we  have  seen  that  one 
great  object  of  Christian  missionaries 
was  to  substitute  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet for  the  Runic.  The  whole 
question,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  Anglo- 
Saxon  Runes  are  oonoemed,  all,  that 
is,  that  relates  to  their  introduction, 
their  history,  and  their  local  peculi- 
arities, demands,  and  will  no  doubt 
repay,  very  careful  examination. 
The  late  Mr.  Kemble  contriimted, 
in  1840,  a  very  valuable  paper  on 
this  subject  to  the  ArchcBobgiOy  and 
to  it  we  have  been  greatly  indebted ; 
but  Mr.  Stephens  brings  fresh 
evidence  and  fresh  knowledge,  and 
on  certain  points  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  two  autho- 
rities. Kemble  insists  that  Bnnes 
were  common  to  all  the  Northern 
races,  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian. 
Mr.  Stephens  declares  that  thej 
never  belonged  to  '  High  or  hyw 
(German.'  They  are  not  mentioned^ 
he  says,  in  old  German  boob, 
though  frequently  in  Anglo-Scandic 
skin  books.    '  No  Runic  stone  has 
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ever  turned  ap  in  German  or  Saxon 
soil,  no  Rnnic  coin  or  bracteate  was 
ever  struck  in  German  or  Saxon 
shire.'  They  were,  he  insists, 
Scandinavian,  and  brought  into 
Europe  hj  the  latest  '  clan  wave.' 
But  if  this  be  so,  how  are  we 
to  explain  the  Runes  in  Eng- 
land  ?—the  Sandwich  slabs,  Horsa's 
monument  (claimed  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phens  as  Runic),  the  great  crosses 
and  other  memorials  in  Northum- 
bria  ?  There  is  a  brief  answer : 
*  The  fact  of  the  Runes  being 
thus  isolated  makes  it  certain  that 
the  incomers  to  England  were 
chiefly  Scandinavians,  Northmen ; 
not  Saxons,  still  less  Grerman.' 
This,  of  coarse,  is  to  upset  all  the 
evidence  of  written  history,  of  lan- 
^age,  and  tradition.  Here,  there- 
fore,  we  part  company  altogether 
with  the  Professor  of  Gheaping- 
haven.  We  must  believe,  with  the 
elder  antiquary,  that  Runes  were 
common  to  Teuton  and  Scandina- 
vian. But  Mr.  Stephens's  transla- 
tions of  some  of  the  Northumbrian 
inscriptions,  and  his  remarks  on 
them,  have  a  special  value  as  bear- 
ing on  a  question  which  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  interest — the  connex- 
ion  of  the  Northern  speech  of 
England,  the  Anglian  of  Northum- 
bria,  with  the  Scandinavian.  It 
is  certain  that,  in  many  ways, 
AngUan  was  far  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  Icelandic  (as  we  must 
call  the  primitive  general  tongue 
of  Scandinavia)  than  were  the 
dialects  of  the  Middle  and  West 
Saxons.  This  resemblance  was  of 
course  increased  after  the  Danish  in- 
vasions and  settlements  in  Northern 
England;  and  the  strong  Scandi- 


navian element  which  undoubtedly 
exists  in  our  language  was  probably 
due  to  those  settlements,  and  to  the 
sort  of  under-current  by  which 
Danish  words  and  inflections  passed 
into  the  common  speech  of  the  people, 
and  almost  unconsciously  modified 
it.^  Bat  the  Runic  inscriptions 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  an 
elder  age.  They  should  assist  us 
in  determining  the  true  relations 
of  Anglian  speech.  The  question 
is  by  no  means  settled,  and  it  is 
one  of  very  great  historical  and 
ethnological  importance. 

Anglo-Saxon  Runes  differ  some- 
what from  those  of  the  far  North ; 
and  the  variations,  although  not  very 
considerable,  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  English  colonists  who  first 
used  them  were  independent  of  the 
distinct,  though  cognate  races. 
There  is  a  very  curious  Saxon  poem 
bearing  on  the  names  of  the  Runes, 
which  was  first  published  by  Hickes 
in  his  Thesaurus^  and  has  been 
translated  by  Kemble.*  There  are 
twenty-nine  verses,  each  one  begin, 
ning  with  the  Rune  of  which  the 
word  itself  was  the  name.  Thus, 
to  take  the  'Futhorc — ^the  first 
letters  of  the  elder  order — we  have 
Feoh=money  (P),  TJr=bull  (TJ), 
Thorn,  which  explains  itself  (Th), 
Os=mouth  (O),  Rad=saddle  (R), 
and  Cen=torch  (0).  The  verses 
run  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
following : 

Con  (torch)  is  to  all  living 
well  known  on  fire, 
pale  and  brightly 
It  often  est  burneth 
where  the  ethelings 
rest  within.* 


*  This  is  admirably  brought  out  by  a  writer  (if  we  name  Mr.  Earle,  we  are  divulging 
no  secret)  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  October  1875.  The  book  there  specially  under 
notice  is  the  Icelandic-English  Dictionary  of  Cleasby  and  Vigfusson,  the  publication  of 
which  has  thrown  great  light  on  many  a  question  which  had  before  puzzled  students  of 
our  language. 

*  *  On  Anglo-Saxon  Runes,*  Archaologia,  vol.  xxviii. 

*  The  names  of  the  other  letters  are—Gifn  (gift),  Wen  (hope),  Haegl  (hail),  Nyd 
(need).  Is  (ice),  Ger  (year),  Eoh  (yew),  Peord  (chessman),  Eolhx  (sedge),  Sigel  (inter- 
preted a  sail  in  the  poem,  but  really  meaning  a  jewel),  Tir  (a  token  ?),  Beorc  (birch), 
Eh  (horse),  Man  (man),  Lagu  (water),  Ing  (the  hero),  Ethel  (native  land),  Daeg  (day),  Ac 

TOL.  xin. — ^xo.  Lxxvni.  new  series.  3  u 
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The  poem  ia,  no  doubt,  late ;  and  it 
is  one  among  the  many  proo£s  that, 
whatever  was  the  case  elsewhere, 
the  use  of  Bones  was  retained  in 
England  long  after  the  conversion 
of  the  country  to  Ghristianify.  At 
tho  very  earliest  period,  indeed, 
they  were  used  here  for  Christian 
inscriptions;  and  if  they  appear 
but  rarely  in  the  South,  they  long 
maintained  their  hold  in  the  whole 
country  north  of  the  Humber.  Mr. 
Kemble  suggests,  as  the  most  pro- 
bable explanation  of  their  accept- 
ance by  the  first  Christians, 
that  the  eArliest  converts  vere  the  priests 
themselrcs ;  which  fact,  astounding  as  it 
is,  is  rendered  probable  by  positive  evi- 
dence. If  this  were  the  case,  they  who 
knew  what  the  Kunes  really  were  might 
have  the  less  scruple  in  using  them,  with 
or  without  the  Roman  characters.  And  as 
nearly  every  inscription  we  hfive  must  be 
referred  to  Northumberland,  we  find  this 
more  intelligible  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  before  the  close  of  the  eighth  century 
Northumberland  was  moro  advanced  in 
civilisation  than  any  other  portion  of  Teu- 
tonic Europe.' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  the  two  most  remarkable 
Runic  memorials  in  this  country 
are  the  great  sculptured  and  in- 
scribed  crosses  at  Bewcastle,  in 
Cumberland,  and  at  E>uthwell,  near 
Annan,  in  Dumfriesshire,'  a  portion, 
it  must  be  remembered,  of  the  old 
Northumbrian  kingdom.  Nothing 
can  be  more  impressive  or  more 
exciting  to  the  imagination  than 
these  venerable  relics,  both  of  which 
date  from  about  the  year  670,  and 
belong,  not  indeed  to  the  time  when 
Christianity  was  first  brought  into 
Northumbria,  but  to  that  succeed- 
ing half -century  which  may  fairly 
be  called  its  first  age.  Both  are 
rude,  four-sided  obelisks,  that  at 
Buthwell  retaining  its  small  cross 
on  the  top — a  wonderful  circum- 
stance, since  tho  whole  was  over- 


thrown by  Presbyterian  ioonodasts 
in  1642,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  stone,  with  the  inacripiion, 
has  disappeared    since  that  time. 
In  both  crosses  the  four  sides  are 
covered  with  ornament,  scolptnred 
figures,  and  Kunes ;  and  a  remark- 
able  mixture  of  art  and  of  race- 
inflnence  is  evident  in  both.    The 
leafage     and     sculptured    figares 
point  clearly  enough  to  Italy ;  and 
we  remember  the  Roman  warkmen 
whom    Wilfrith    brought   to   the 
country.      The  knot-work  is  Celtic. 
The  Runes  belong  to  our  own  Eng- 
lish ancestors.     The  leafage  in  botii 
represents    a    grape-bearing  vine, 
with  birds  perched  among  its  clus- 
ters.    The  figures  in  both  are  thofo 
of  our  Lord,  who    treads  on  the 
heads  of  swine,  under  whom,  on  ihf^ 
RuthweU  Cross,  is  the  inscription  in 
Roman  characters,  ^  LH.S.  X.P.S. 
Judex  ssquitatis.      Bestite  et  dra- 
cones  oognoverant  in  deserto  salva- 
torem  mundi ; '  saintly  personage, 
such  as  John  the  Baptist,  who  beirs 
the  Holy  Lamb,  with  the  words  in 
Runes,  ^Gessus  Ej-isttns,'  and  St. 
Paul;  and,  perhaps.  King  Alchfrith 
of  Northumbria,  with   a  hawk  on 
his  wrist.     At  any  rate,  the  'spiring 
sign-pillar '  of  Bewcastle,  as  the  in- 
scription calls  it»  was  set  up  for  thi<i 
King  Alchfrith,  whose  name  occurs 
on  it,  with  the  words,  *  Pray  for  his 
soul*s    great   sin.'      This  cross  is 
therefore,  of  the  highest  interest, 
not  only  as  a  work  of  art,  bnt  as 
an  historical  monument.     Bat  its 
brother  of  RuthweU   tells  a  more 
remarkable  story.     The  cross,  of  a 
dull  red  stone,  and  much  worn,  is 
now  in  the  manse  garden.     The  in* 
scriptions,    as    we  have  seen,  aiv 
partly  in    Latin     and    in  Boman 
characters;  but  on  every  available 
surface — ^along  the    sides,  on  the 
borders,    at    the    top — ^Runes  are 


(oak),  JEsc  (ash),  Yr  (bow),  lor  (eel  ?),  and  Ear  (war).    It  is  evident  that  these  nMMi 
are  for  the  most  part  conventional,  and  that  they  can  have  little  or  no  connexioii  vitli 
any  shape  given  to  the  letter.    This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  all.    Thns  Koh,  yev, 
may  represent  by  its  form  the  twisted  roots  of  the  tree. 
'  '  On  ADglo-Saxon  Runes,'  Arekaologia^  vol.  zzviii.  pp.  337-38. 
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carved  in  long  rows  and  lines. 
More  than  one  attempt  was  made 
to  decipher  them  by  foreign  anti- 
quaries, who,  althongh  they  read 
the  letters  rightly  enough,  failed  to 
make  out  the  sense,  because  they 
insisted  on  finding  old  Norse  or  Ice- 
landic, instead  of  what  they  might 
properly  have  expected — ^honest  Old 
English.  At  last,  Mr.  Kemble 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  showed 
that  the  Runes  represented  portions 
of  a  very  grand  poem  in  Northern 
English  (Anglian),  in  which  the 
cross  itself  is  made  to  speak,  and  to 
tell  all  that  it  had  seen  and  felt. 
These  are  some  of  the  lines  : — 

Girded  Him  then 
God  Almigbty, 
When  he  would 
Step  on  the  gallows, 
Fore  all  mankind, 
Mindless,  fearless. 

*  Bow  me,  I  durst  not,'  says  the 
cross ;  *  everything  I  saw.'  The 
existence  of  such,  a  poem  was  thus 
for  the  first  time  revealed.  But,  a 
few  years  later,  a  manuscript  was 
discovered  at  Vercelli  which  con- 
tained sundry  pieces  in  Saxon  verse ; 
and  one  of  iJiem,  *  A  Dream  of  the 
Holy  Rood,'  turned  out  to  be  the 
same  of  which  portions  had  been 
found  on  the  Ruthwell  cross.  The 
rude  grandeur  of  this  *  dream '  is 
wonderfully  impressive  ;  and  it  be- 
comes doubly  interesting  when  we 
learn — as  we  now  learn  from  ^Ir. 
Stephens — that  it  is  the  work  of 
the  first  Christian  poet  who  wrought 
liis  *scaldcraft'  in  England.  Mr. 
Stephens  has  read,  for  the  first  time, 
the  inscription  at  the  top  of  the 
cross,  which  has  revealed  itself  as 
^  Caedmon  me  made.' 

Of  other  Runic  inscriptions  in 
ancient  Northnmbria,  the  most 
noticeable  are,  that  on  the  font  in 
the  church  of  Bridekirk,  in  Cum- 
berland, and  another,  but  latelv 
discovered,  on  the  face  of  a  rock 
in  the  parish  of  Lanercost.  The 
letters  of  the  former  have  almost 
perished  ;  and,  all  that  seems  tole- 


rably certain  is  that  they  recorded 
the  names  of  the  person  who 
wrought  the  font— which  is  covered 
with  elaborate  sculpture — ^and  of 
him  who  gave  it  to  the  church.  The 
font  dates,  possibly,  from  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  and  it  sup- 
plies a  remarkable  example  of  the 
late  use  of  the  more  ancient  Runes. 
But,  in  this  respect,  the  inscription 
on  the  Lanercost  rock  is  still  more 
noteworthy.  The  rock  itself  is 
known  as  Bamspike ;  and  on  the 
top  of  the  ridge  of  crags  is  a  ring- 
barrow,  which  has  been  regarded 
as  the  possible  sleeping-place  of 
one  Bam,  or  Baran,  who  thus  gave 
name  to  the  'pike.'  But  ol  this 
there  may  be  some  doubt,  since  the 
newly-found  inscription,  which  must 
be  centuries  later  than  the  barrow, 
distinctly  records  a  Baran.  The 
words,  as  Mr.  Stephens  interprets 
them,  run :  '  Baran  wrote  (this)  in 
memory  of  Killhes  (or  GiUies) 
Bueth,  as  was  dead  iu  (the)  truce 
(at  the  hand  of)  Rab  at  Yaualks 
(Robert  de  Vaux)  at  fetrlana  (at 
his  'father-lane,'  or  hereditary  es- 
tate) in  Llanerkastaa.'  The  date 
of  this  inscription  must  lie  between 
the  years  1160-70.  It  agrees  most 
remarkably  with  local  history,  and 
with  the  tradition  of  the  place,  and, 
if  it  be  genuine,  it  must  be  the 
latest  instance  of  the  use  of  Runes 
in  this  country,  besides  affording  a 
most  singular  proof  of  lingering 
Northern  influence.  We  own  to  a 
feeling  of  doubt  about  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  letters  have  been  recut, 
in  order  '  to  get  a  good  photograph ;' 
and  the  rock  itself,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  has  been  painted 
black.  It  would  seem  that,  if  the 
roughness  and  comparative  bar- 
barism of  Northnmbria  lent  them- 
selves  toward  the  long  and  late 
retention  of  the  Runes  in  that 
country,  they  have  now  done  their 
best  to  prevent  competent  antiqua- 
ries from  studying  them. 

BewcasUe  and  Rathwell  are  re- 
motely placed,  and  few  can  see  with 
3  G  2 
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their  own  eyes  tbese  lingering  relics 
of  days  gone  by.  There  are  ex- 
cellent  representations  of  the  crosses 
in  Mr.  Stephens's  book  ;  bat  there 
IB  nothing  which  can  equal  an 
examination  of  the  actual  fragment 
of  antiquity;  and,  happily,  those 
who  care  to  see  for  themselves  what 
Runes  are  like,  will  find  in  the 
British  Museum,  besides  the  sword- 
blade  already  mentioned,  another 
Rune-marked  treasure  which  may, 
indeed,  easily  escape  casual  obser- 
yadon,  but  which  deserves  the 
closest  study.  This  is  a  box  or 
casket,  made  from  the  bone  of  a 
whale,  nine  inches  long,  seven  and 
a  half  in  width,  and  a  little  more 
than  five  inches  in  height.  The 
sides  and  cover  are  carved  in  low 
but  clear  relief,  and  each  panel  has 
a  Runic  inscription  within  a  broad 
border.  The  subjects  represented 
are  Romulus  and  Remus,  which  the 
Runes  describe  as  'Romulus  and 
Remulus,  twain  brothers  outlay 
•close  together.  A  she-wolf  fed 
them  in  Rome  city  ; '  the  storming 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  flight  of  the 
Jews,  in  which  the  arms  and  action 
of  the  soldiers  and  the  architec- 
ture of  the  city  are  exceedingly 
curious ;  and  certain  passages  from 
the  8t(Dries  of  the  mythical 
Northern  heroes,  Weland  and  Egil. 
The  name  of  the  latter  appears  in 
Runic  characters  above  his  head. 
But  it  is  the  main  inscription,  run- 
ning quite  round  the  casket,  which 
gives  this  relic  its  highest  interest. 
We  learn  from  it  that  the  box  was 
carved  in  Northumbria,  and  from 
the  bone  of  a  whale  thrown  up  on 
the  shore.  The  Runes  have  been 
thus  interpreted : 

The  whale's  bones  from  the  fishes*  flood 
I  lifted  on  Fergen  Hill. 
He  was  gashed  to  death  in  his  gambols. 
As  aground  he  swam  in  the  shallows. 

This  work  is  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tuiy.  It  was  found  some  years  ago 
in  Paris  by  Mr.  Franks,  who  gave 
no  small  sum  for  it,  and  then  most 
liberally  presented  it  to  the  National 


Museum.  Its  history  is  altogether 
unknown,  and  it  maj  bave  lain 
for  centuries  in  the  treasnrr  of  somfl 
French  church.  It  is  (Jear  that 
these  Northumbrian  carvers  were 
skilled  in  their  art,  and  that  their 
works  were  valued  b^ond  the 
limits  of  their  own  country.  There 
is  another  casket  of  very  similar 
character  in  the  Ducal  Museum  in 
Brunswick.  This  is  shrine-sbaped, 
and  covered  with  carvings  of  lizards, 
whose  tails  elongate  into  twists 
and  knots,  and  of  various  winged 
monsters.  Mr.  Stephens  reads  the 
Runic  inscription  as,  'Carved  this 
Nethii  for  the  victorious  lord  .SSi 
in  MungpflBlio  (Montpellier)  of 
Gaul.'  The  date  is  uncertain,  bnt 
may  range  between  the  seventh  and 
ninth  centuries. 

The  use  of  Runes  in  m&nuscripta, 
or,  as  Mr.  Stephens  has  it,  in  'Angle 
Scandic  skin-books,'  is  sometimes 
very  curious.  They  are  not  only 
made  to  express  the  word  implied 
in  the  name  of  the  Rune,  bnt  such 
words  are  occasionally  so  arranged 
in  the  course  of  a  poem  as  to  form 
an  anagram,  mysterious  enough  at 
first  sight,  but  really  disclosing  the 
name  of  the  writer  or  composer. 
Thus  in  the  Vercelli  manuscript 
before  mentioned,  at  the  end  of  a 
poem  on  the  finding  of  the  Cross  by 
the  Empress  Helena,  come  certain 
lines  in  which  the  author  refers  to 
himself,  and  which  contain,  scat- 
tered  through  them,  a  series  of 
Runes.  These,  taken  out  of  the 
context,  and  united  in  one  word, 
give  the  name  *  Cynewulf.'  Ano- 
ther poem,  in  the  famous  Exeter 
Book — that  given  by  Leofric  to  his 
cathedral — has  the  same  name,  re- 
corded in  the  same  fashion.  This 
was  first  pointed  out  in  both  cases 
by  Mr.  Kemble,  who  suggests  thai 
Cynewulf  may  have  been  an  Abbot 
of  Peterborough  of  that  name,  who, 
early  in  the  eleventh  century,  was 
accounted  a  great  poet  both  in  Latin 
and  in  Saxon.  His  'childish  in- 
genuity,'    adds  Mr.  Kemble,  'has 
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now  enabled  us  with  some  proba- 
bilitj  to  assign  to  him  the  author- 
ship of  the  Vercelli  and  Exeter 
Codices.'  We  may  add  here  that 
the  riddles,  of  which  the  Exeter 
book  contains  a  great  number,  are 
made  specially  obscure  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Runes,  in  which  let- 
ters some  words  are  entirely  written, 
and  that  backwards.  As  an  ex- 
ample, here  is  a  riddle  in  four  lines, 
the  meaning  of  which  no  one  has  as 
yet  discovered: 

I  beheld  swift 
on  the  swathe  to  go 
a  DNUH  ;  alone  I  saw 
a  lady  sit 

Dnuh  is  *  Hund '  (hound)  spelt 
backwards,  and  written  in  Runes. 

Another,  and  a  very  interesting 
class  of  memorials  in  which  Runes 
occur,  is  that  of  the  so-called  Brac- 
teates,  golden  pieces  struck  as 
medals  or  ornaments,  and  of  very 
uncertain  date,  though  some  are 
probably  of  great  antiquity.  There 
is,  in  most  of  them,  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  Indian  coins  struck  in 
the  centuries  next  before  and  after 
the  birth  of  Christ.  But  where,  or 
when,  these  '  gold  bliks  *  (blink- 
shining)  as  they  are  called  in  the 
North,  were  struck,  or  for  what 
special  purposes,  is  by  no  means 
evident.  Few  Imve  been  found  in 
England  j  great  numbers  in  Scan- 
dinavia. Some  have  apparently 
been  imitated  from  Byzantine  coins, 


and  may  have  been  the  work  of  some 
Northmen  among  the  Warings — 
the  Vaeringar — the  famous  Northern 
guard  of  Byzantium.  Nearly  all 
have  a  ring  at  the  top  through 
which  to  pass  a  cord  for  suspension. 
Runes  occur  on  most  of  these  brac- 
teates — sometimes  in  single  letters, 
designed  perhaps  as  magical  safe- 
guards, sometimes  in  words,  as  '  to 
glwk,'  *  for  luck,' — resembling  the 
*  luck,  luck '  inscribed  in  Arabic 
letters  on  many  Cufio  coins.  On 
one  in  the  Stockholm  Museum  is 
the  whole  Runic  alphabet;  and 
bracteates  like  this  may  have  been 
designed  for  instruction,  just  as, 
according  to  the  legend,  St.  Patrick 
is  said  to  have  carved  with  his  own 
hand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  *  letter  rows  '  for  teaching  his 
scholars. 

A  great  variety  of  bracteates  will 
be  found  in  the  plates  which  illus- 
trate Mr.  Stephens's  book.  Enough 
has,  perhaps,  been  said  to  show  the 
great  value  and  importance  of  this 
book,  as  well  as  the  variety  and 
width  of  the  questions  on  which 
light  may  be  tlurown  by  the  learn- 
ing of  *  Rune-smiths.'  '  Runes,  and 
old  lore,  and  speech-craft,'  says  the 
author,  '  all  are,  or  should  be,  inex- 
tricably combined,  endlessly  inter- 
woven, like  the  dragon-winds  and 
knot-work  and  rope-twists  of  our 
grand  early  carvings.' 

R.  J.  King. 
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CALVIN  AT   GENEVA.' 


ALTHOUGH  no  outward  me- 
moml  of  Calvin  exists  at 
Geneva,  for  the  very  site  of  his 
grave  is  unknown,  and  although 
the  existing  republic  is  something 
as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the 
ideal  of  the  great  Reformer,  yet  it 
would  be  true  to  say  of  him,  *  Si 
monumentum  quieris,  circumspioe.' 
For  just  as  it  was  the  bracing 
atmosphere  of  the  Puritanism  of 
the  seventeenth  century  that  con- 
tributed much  of  the  moral  vigour 
and  force  of  character  that  we  see 
in  the  England,  so  remote  from  the 
Puritan  model,  of  the  nineteenth; 
BO  it  was  the  stem  discipline  and 
the  rigorous  isolation  of  the  Geneva 
of  Calvin  that  burst  forth,  as  from 
the  bud  into  the  flower,  in  the  ex- 
uberant intellectual  and  political 
life  of  the  modem  city. 

And  yet,  to  speak  as  men  ordi- 
narily speak,  how  entire  an  acci- 
dent was  Calvin's  connection  with 
Geneva!  For  some  years  the  Re- 
formation had  been  vigorously  and 
successfully  preached  there  by 
Farel  and  his  disciple  Viret;  the 
Bishop  and  most  of  his  clergy  had 
left  the  city;  the  monasteries  had 
been  suppressed,  and  the  Episcopal 
palace  turned  into  a  prison:^  but 
Farel,  like  many  other  reformers, 
found  it  easier  to  pull  down  the  old 
than  to  build  up  the  new ;  he  saw 
the  newly  conquered  hberty  rapidly 
running  into  licence,  and  he  found 
himself  powerless  to  control  the 
movement  which  he  had  initiated ; 
he  looked  round  for  some  one -to 
supply  that  power  of  organisatioa 
which  he  himself  lacked.  One  day 
in  the  month  of  August  1536,  he 
heard  that  a  stranger,  a  French- 


man, by  name  Jean  Caavin 
(otherwise  *  Calvin'),  the  author 
of  a  book  already  well  known 
in  the  Reformed  Churches,  was 
at  a  hostelry  in  Geneva  on  his 
way  northwards  from  FerranL 
Was  it  his  knowledge  of  the  man 
through  his  book,  or  was  it  one  of 
those  stranse,  unaccountable  im- 
pulses  which  sometimes  lead  one 
to  take  a  step  which,  with  time 
for  reflection,  he  might  condemn 
as  rash  and  hasty,  that  led  Farel 
to  go  at  once  and  seek  out  the 
stranger,  and  beseech  him  to  remain 
at  Geneva  and  undertake  the  work 
of  building  on  the  foundation  which 
was  laid  ready  to  his  hand  ?  Farel 
had  never  before  seen  Calvin  :  Cal- 
vin was  but  a  passing  stranger, 
wholly  unconnected  with  Geneva: 
and  yet,  suddenly  and  without  pre- 
paration, he  finds  what  St.  Paul 
called  a  '  great  door  and  effectual ' 
opened  to  him,  a  position  offered 
for  his  acceptance  which  he  must 
have  felt  would  give  him  an  in- 
fluence among  the  French  Reformed 
Churehes  equal  to  that  of  Luther 
in  the  German.  For  a  moment  he 
hesitated:  perhaps  the  feeling  of 
*  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ? ' 
drew  from  him  a  true  Nolo  Episoo- 
pari:  but  at  last  he  yielded,  and 
with  no  election  or  confirmation  or 
consecration  but  such  as  God  gives 
to  every  true  man  who  undertakes 
a  work  to  which  he  believea  him- 
self traly  called,  Calvin  entered 
upon  a  more  than  episcopal  position 
in  the  new  G^nevese  Church.  Once 
again,  in  our  own  day,  has  a  like 
petiti<Hi  been  addressed  by  a  Re- 
formed Chnreh  at  Geneva  to  a  dis- 
tinguished Frenchman:  '  Voosfera 


'  This  article  is  in  great  measure  founded  npon  a  recent  examination  by  its  writer  of 
the  Begisters  of  Council  of  the  City  of  Geneva. 

'  Eegister  of  the  Council,  l^ovember  23,  1535,  *  On  fait  une  prison  de  la 
^piscopale.'  * 
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de  TEglise  Catholiqite  libeiale  ce 
que  Tons  voadrez,'  was  the  invita- 
tion  to  "Peve  Hyacinthe;  but  un- 
fortunately, witii  uneqaalled  elo- 
quence and  absolute  sincerity,  M. 
Loyson  appears  not  to  possess  that 
power  of  organising  and  govom- 
ing,  of  seeing  his  course  clearly 
from  the  first  and  then  waiting 
patiently  for  opportunities,  which 
IS  given  to  few  men  in  a  century, 
and  which  was  given  in  full  measure 
to  Calvin. 

To  understand  the  position  of 
Oalvin  at  Geneva,  we  must  first 
igain  an  idea  of  the  course  which 
the  Beformation  had  taken  in  that 
city.  In  England,  as  we  know,  the 
Keformation  was  cautious,  tentative, 
•conservative;  Henry  VIII.  was 
glad  to  cut  the  Church  adrift  from 
the  Roman  obedience  and  to  sup- 
press the  monasteries  with  a  high 
hand,  because  both  of  these  measures 
tended  to  further  his  own  objects 
and  to  increase  his  power ;  but  he 
never  thought  of  abolishing  one 
church  and  setting  up  another. 
And  as  the  tide  of  Protestantism 
rose  higher  under  Edward  and 
again  under  Elizabeth,  the  Refor- 
mation still  proceeded  on  the  old 
lines,  the  succession  of  the  Bishops 
was  carefully  preserved,  the  old 
liturgy  was  translated  and  purged 
and  remodelled,  and  there  was  no 
fixed  point  at  which  it  could  be 
said  that  the  old  passed  away  and 
the  new  took  its  place.  But  at 
Geneva  the  Reformation  took  the 
opposite  course.  There  was  no 
royal  authority  to  moderate  the 
2eal  of  the  Reformers ;  the  Bishop 
had  for  many  years  been  identified 
with  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Re- 
public;  the  clergy  seem  to  have 
had  little  hold  on  the  affections  of 
the  people;  and  so  a  clean  sweep 
was  made  of  everything,^  the  Bishop 
transferred  his  see  to  Gex,  the 
clergy  for  the  most  part  followed 


him,  the  ecclesiastical  society  was 
resolved  iuto  its  component  ele- 
ments, and  a  new  creation  had  to 
be  begun  from  chaos.  The  Reformed 
preachers  as  yet  were  preachers 
simply;  they  had  taken  no  steps 
towards  organising  a  church.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  the  civil  magistrate 
should  step  in,  and  fill  the  place 
which  had  hitherto  been  held  by 
the  Bishop  and  clergy.  This  ex- 
plains the  occurrence  in  the  Regis- 
ters of  the  Council  of  such  resolu- 
tions as  that  of  June  30,  1532, 
enjoining  the  ministers  to  preach 
the  Gospel  '  sans  melange  d'inven- 
tions  humaines ; '  or  that  of  January 
16,  1537,  ordering  all  shops  to  be 
shut  on  Sunday  during  the  time  of 
sermon ;  or  the  still  more  startling 
entry  of  April  1538,  forbidding 
Calvin  the  pulpit  if  he  reused  to 
administer  the  Supper  *  k  lamaniere 
de  Berne,'  i.e.  with  unleavened 
bread. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  farther 
from  the  truth,  than  to  represent 
Calvin  as  an  ecclesiastical  despot, 
the  head  of  a  Theocracy,  encroach- 
ing on  the  province  of  the  civil 
power,  and  dictating  stem  decrees 
to  an  obedient  council.^  The  fact 
is,  that  his  whole  life  at  Geneva, 
especially  during  the  first  years  of 
it,  was  a  continual  struggle  with 
the  Council  to  gain  some  degree  of 
independence  for  the  Church.  What 
authority  he  did  exercise  arose 
entirely  from  moral  influence ;  over 
and  over  again  in  his  corre- 
spondence he  complains  that  he  is 
unable  to  maintain  discipline ;  once 
he  declares  that  he  will  be  compelled 
to  quit  his  post  sooner  than  give 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  open  despisers, 
who  boast  of  their  contempt  for  the 
Pastors. 

It  was,  then,  no  easy  or  pleasant 
post  that  Calvin  undertook  when 
he  consented  to  remain  at  Geneva-. 


'  Geneve  et  Its  Rima  du  Leman,  par  B.  Rey,  p.  72. 
*  Am^^o  Koget,  LEglise  etVEtata  Geneve,  p.  7. 
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And  wbat  made  his  position  all  ihe 
more  irksome  was,  that  no  proper 
arrangenient  seems  to  have  been 
made  for  his  remnneration.  In  fact, 
he  was  engaged  at  first  rather  as  a 
lecturer  on  Scripture  than  as  a 
preacher  strictly  so  called.  In 
February  1537,  six  months  after  his 
arrival,  we  &id  in  the  Register  of 
the  Council,  *0n  donne  six  6cu8 
au  Soleil  k  Gauvin  soit  Calvin,^  vu 
qu*il  n'a  encore  gueres  re^u ;'  and 
in  October  1541,  *Gh^e  consider- 
able donn6  k  M.  Calvin,  k  cause  de 
son  grand  savoir  et  de  ce  que  les 
passans  lui  content  beaucoup.'  It 
seems  indeed,  from  this  and  other 
notices,  that  although  there  were  at 
this  time  hostelries  at  Geneva  where 
a  traveller  and  his  horse,  the  former 
'  dinant  de  bceuf,  de  monton,  et  de 
poule,'  could  be  lodged  and  boarded 
for  ten  sous  a  day,  vet  the  numerous 
Protestants  who  m  that  unsettled 
time  passed  through  Geneva, 
driven  perhaps  by  persecution  from 
their  homes,  with  but  little  provision 
for  their  journey,  quartered  them- 
selves upon  Calvin  as  the  host, 
like  Gains,  '  of  the  whole  Church.' 

In  truth,  Calvin*s  position  at 
Geneva  was  one  which  would  have 
been  untenable  except  for  a  man 
who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  in- 
dependence altogether,  or  one  who 
felt  himself  strong  enough,  in  case  of 
need,  to  brave  the  'Civinm  ardor 
prava  jubentinm.'  In  the  Register 
for  March  11  and  12,  1538,  we 
find,  *  On  defend  aux  pr^icateurs, 
et  en  particulier  k  Fare!  et  a  Calvin, 
de  se  mSler  de  la  politique.'  This 
was  an  order  which,  however  con- 
sonant with  the  views  of  our  day, 
would  be  intolerable  to  a  preacher 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  felt 
himself  as  Httle  restricted  in  his 
teaching  as  a  Hebrew  prophet; 
Latimer's  sermons,  for  example,  are 
fioll  of  what  a  modem  congregation 
would  proscribe  as  political  allusions. 


And  accordingly  in  less  than  nx 
weeks,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  we 
read,  'On  ordonne  k  Farel  et  k 
Calvin  de  se  retirer  dans  troia  jours, 
pnisqu'ils  ne  veulent  pas  obeir  aux 
magistrats,  et  ils  r6pondent  a  k 
bonne  heure,  vaut  mieux  obeir  a 
Dieu  qu'aux  hommes.' 

In  less  than  two  years,  therefort, 
after  his  first  arrival  Calvin  is 
banished  from  the  city  of  his 
adoption,  in  company  with  his  elder 
colleague,  who  had  invited  him  to 
remain  at  Greneva.  It  was,  hoirever, 
no  sudden  and  unexpected  storm 
of  unpopularity  which  thus  broke 
upon  them,  but  one  which  they  had 
been  for  some  time  looking  forward 
to.  In  fact,  it  was  inevitable  that 
a  people  like  the  Genevese,  in  the 
sudden  rebound  from  the  heavy 
yoke  of  the  old  Church,  shonld  have 
come  into  rude  collision  with  men 
who,  claiming  no  superaatunJ 
authority,  were  endeavoiiTing  to 
bring  them  into  subjection  to  a  new 
obedience.  It  will  be  well  before 
going  farther  to  trace  shortly  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  final  ex- 
plosion.  The  first  subject  of 
contention  seems  to  have  been  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  On  Calvin's 
arrival,  the  Church  possessed  no 
kind  of  formula,  except  that  the 
people  in  council  general  assembled 
had  declared  in  May  1536,  '  Qu'il 
voulait  vivre  selon  I'Evangile  et  la 
parole  de  Dieu.'  But  according  to 
the  ideas  of  that  age  a  moral  basis 
was  insufficient  for  Christian  onion, 
and  Calvin  and  Farel  andertxx^  to 
draw  up  a  Confession  of  Faith, 
which  was  presented  by  the  latter 
to  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred,  and 
sanctioned  by  them  in  January 
1537.  It  is  probable  that  in  accept- 
ing the  Confession  the  Council  had 
no  intention  of  doing  more  than 
giving  a  general  adhesion  to  its 
statements  of  doctrine,  without 
committing  individual  dtizens   to 


*  The  fint  mention  of  Calvin  in  the  Reffistar  is  in  Febroary  1537,  -when  he  ie  called 
•Oeftan^aie.' 
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its  details ;  but  Calvin's  ideas  went 
far  beyond  this.  He  desired  that 
each  citizen  shonld  personally  for 
himself  declare  his  acceptance  of 
the  articles  of  belief  which  he  had 
drawn  up,  and  on  the  17th  of  April 
1537  ^^  ^^  decreed,  on  the  demand 
of  the  Pastors,  that  a  honse-to-hoose 
visitation  shonld  be  made  by  the 
syndics  and  other  officials  to  de- 
mand the  adhesion  of  the  in- 
habitants. This  strong  measure 
may  perhaps  have  been  adopted  as 
a  check  upon  the  Anabaptists,  who 
were  beginning  zealously  to  pro- 
pagate their  views,  and  who  had 
lately  gone  so  far  as  to  challenge 
Farel  and  Calvin  to  a  public  dis- 
cussion ;  but  however  this  may  have 
been,  it  was  not  from  the  Ana- 
baptists that  the  opposition  arose. 
A  party  was  beginning  to  assume 
formidable  dimensions,  under  the 
name  of  Libertines,  whose  avowed 
object  was  to  check  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Pastors  on  the  liberties 
of  the  citizens ;  many  men  of 
position  and  weight  either  joined  it 
openly  or  gave  it  a  secret  support ; 
and  the  question  of  subscription  to 
the  Confession  became  at  once  a 
rallying  point.  Already,  in  May 
15379  ^^®  Council  seem  to  have 
suspected  that  they  had  gone  too 
far,  and  to  have  been  inclined  to 
modify  their  decree;  they  voted, 
'  Qu'on  sera  tenu  de  se  oonformer 
aux  articles  de  foi  le  mietdx  gue  se 
pourra,*  But  in  July  an  order  was 
made  that  the  people  should  be  con- 
voked to  St.  Pierre  in  their  divisions 
to  declare  if  they  would  observe 
the  Confession  or  not.  This  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  Many  refused 
to  come ;  from  one  whole  street,  the 
Rue  des  Allemands,  probably  the 
residence  assigned  to  German  im- 
migrants, not  one  appeariod.  The 
Council  were  in  a  difficult  position. 
They  had  gone  too  far  to  draw 
back,  and  yet  they  did  not  wish  to 
push  matters  to  an  extremity.  On  the 
30th  of  October,  on  the  proposition 
of  Farel  and  Calvin,  they  decreed 


that  all  who  had  not  signed  must 
do  so,  and  on  the  12  th  of  November 
all  who  refused  were  ordered  to 
quit  the  city.  But  this  decree  was 
found  impossible  to  execute.  Loud 
complaints  arose;  the  Libertines 
brought  their  party  organisation  to 
bear,  and  in  the  municipal  elections 
of  February  1538  they  obtained  a 
majority  in  the  Council. 

The  name  of  Libertines  has^ 
sometimes  caused  a  mistaken  im- 
pression that  the  opponents  of 
Calvin  and  Farel  were  men  whose  ■ 
irregularity  of  life  led  them  to  I 
rebel  against  the  discipline  which 
the  Pastors  desired  to  enforce. 
Such  men  there  probably  were 
among  them;  wherever  there  is 
a  party  of  liberty,  a  party  of 
licence  is  pretty  sure  to  try  to 
march  under  its  banners ;  but  the 
leaders,  some  of  whom  had  been 
friends  of  Calvin,  were  probably 
men  who  had  no  private  ends  of 
their  own  to  serve,  but  who  oil 
public  grounds  resented  the  attempt 
to  enforce  a  discipline  which  expe- 
rience has  since  shown  to  be  im- 
possible, and  which  would  not  now 
be  attempted  in  the  narrowest  and 
most  fanatical  sect.  Not,  however, 
that  we  ought  on  this  account  to 
sympathise  with  the  Libertines. 
They  were  no  doubt  fighting  the 
battle  of  what  in  our  day  is  known 
as  religious  liberty ;  but  relieioua 
liberty  is  a  conception  not  of  the 
sixteenth  but  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  if  a  few  advanced 
minds  were  feeling  after  it,  society 
in  general  was  not  ripe  for  it.  The 
idea  of  the  Church  as  a  voluntary 
association  for  religious  purposes, 
existing  separately  from  the  civil 
society,  had  not  presented  itself  to 
men's  minds ;  the  Church  and  the 
State  were  simply  expressions  de- 
noting the  religions  and  the  secular 
iiApect  of  one  uid  the  same  society; 
the  Council  as  the  supreme  author 
rity  had  the  right  to  regulate  not 
only  questions  of  taxation,  of 
police,    of  justice,    but    also   all 
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matters  relating  to  teHgion  and 
worship,  and  even  to  the  pro- 
prieties of  individnal  and  fomilj 
life.  For  example,  in  addition  to 
the  interference  with  Bonivard's 
domestic  arrangements  alladed  to 
in  a  previons  article,  we  find  in 
the  Begister  of  the  Coanoil  for 
October  30,  1537,  *Une  Spouse 
etant  sortie  dimauche  dernier  avec 
les  cheveax  plus  abattas  qa*il  ne 
se  doit  faire,  ce  qai  est  d'an  man- 
yais  ezemple  et  contraire  a  ce  qn'on 
lenr  evangelise,  on  fait  mettre  en 
prison  sa  maitresse,  les  deux  qui 
Font  menees  et  celle  qni  I'a  coifTee.' 
And  again,  October  1538,  *  Defense 
dialler  de  nnit  par  la  rille  apr^ 
neuf  heures  pour  jouer,  taverner,' 
^c.  Again,  in  January  1538,  when 
the  Pastors  had  declared  that  they 
would  not  administer  the  Sacra- 
ment to  any  who  had  refused  to 
subscribe  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  the  Council  passed  a  brief 
but  decisive  decree,  'Est  an*e8te 
qu'on  ne  refuse  la  Cene  k  personne.' 
And  after  the  expulsion  of  Calvin 
and  Farel,  the  ministers  profess 
their  readiness  to  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper  at  Christmas  *  selon 
Tordonnance  qu'il  plaira  a  Mes- 
seigneurs  de  fiiire.'  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  rupture  between 
Calvin  and  the  civil  magistrates 
arose  from  his  objecting  to  their 
interference  iu  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, but  rather  from  the  fact  thkt 
his  view  and  theiins  differed  on 
important  and  even  fundamental 
points ;  and  where  he  disputed  and 
resisted  their  authority,  notably  in 
the  matters  of  preaching  and  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, it  was  not  a  question  between 
Church  and  State,  but  rather  be- 
tween clergy  and  laity. 
^  Such,  then,  was  the  quarrel  which 
*  came  to  a  crisis  in  the  early  part 
'  of  1538.  It  turned  finally  upon 
,  two  points:  the  refusal  of  the 
ministers  to  celebrate  the  Lord's 


Supper  according  to  the  Bemeae 
form,  and  their  repudiation  of  the 
Council's  authority  in  the  matter 
of  preaching.  The  Council  de- 
manded that  the  Bernese  rite 
should  be  observed  on  Elaater  Day: 
the  Pastors  refosed ;  on  April  20, 
Easter  Eve,  the  decree  was  passed, 
*  Arrets  de  d^f  endre  la  chaire  a  Cal- 
vin, s'il  refuse  k  administer  la  Cene  a 
la  maniere  de  Berne.'  Grieat  excite- ' 
ment  prevailed;  on  Easter  morn- 
ing the  churches  were  crowded; 
Calvin  appeared  in  the  pulpit  at 
St.  Pierre,  Farel  at  St.  Grervais; 
both  refused  to  administer  the 
Sacrament,  on  the  ground  that  the 
congregation  were  not  in  a  fitting 
frame  of  mind  to  receive  it;  on 
Easter  Monday  their  banishment 
was  decreed  by  the  Council  of  Two 
Hundred,  and  on  Tuesday  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  General  Council. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
Bonivard,  who,  as  we  have  se&i  in 
a  former  article,  had  now  been  two 
years  out  of  his  dungeon,  and  had 
found  the  new  order-  of  things 
established  at  Geneva,  had  foretold 
such  an  issue  of  events.*  •  Yon 
hated  the  priests,'  he  said,  *  because 
they  were  too  like  yourselves ;  yon 
will  hate  the  preachers  becsuise 
they  are  too  unlike  you,  and  in  a 
couple  of  years  you  will  get  rid  of 
them,  without  paying  them  for 
their  labours  except  with  stripes.' 
The  man  of  the  world,  looking  on 
as  a  disinterested  spectator,  sees 
that  the  restless,  unruly  pc^ula- 
tion  of  Creneva  will  not  r»dily 
submit  to  the  yoke  of  a  discipline 
unsupported  by  supernatural  pre- 
tensions, that  for  them  *  new  Pres- 
byter is  but  old  Priest  writ  laige,* 
and  that  having  refused  to  dance 
when  the  Pope  piped,  they  were 
not  likely  to  lament  when  Calvin 
mourned  to  them. 

The  movements  of  Calvin,  first  to 
Berne  and  afterwards  to  Stresbuig, 
where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
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his  time  of  banishmeDi,  do  not  fall 
within  our  subject ;  but  something 
must  be  said  of  the  course  of  events 
at  Geneva  during  his  absence.  If 
his  opponents  thought  that  his 
banishment  would  be  the  signal  for 
a  period  of  anarchy,  they  must  have 
been  greatly  disappointed.  The 
Council  seem,  in  fact>  to  have  dis- 
played  an  increased  amount  of 
energy  in  matters  pertaining  to 
religion,  as  if  to  show  that  they  at 
least  were  not  inclined  to  licence. 
In  December  1538,  a  few  months 
after  Calvin's  departure,  the  Council 
ordered  all  strangers  who  had  not 
communicated  to  quit  the  city  in 
ten  days ;  the  following  month  two 
important  citizens  were  threatened 
with  banishment  if  they  absented 
themselves  from  the  Lord's  Supper ; 
in  April,  measures  were  taken 
for  noting  the  names  of  all  who 
omitted  to  communicate  on  Easter 
Day ;  and,  as  though  to  show  that 
the  banishment  of  the  ministers  of 
the  new  religion  involved  no  incli* 
nation  to  favour  those  of  the  old, 
the  priests  still  remaining  in  Gene- 
vese  territory  were  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Council  to  declare 
whether  they  thought  the  Mass 
good  or  not,  *  Et  ceulx  qui  la  voul- 
dront  maintenir bonne,  qu'ils  soyent 
bannys  de  la  ville  et  aillent  se 
retirer  la  oii  on  chante  ladite 
xnesse.'  ^ 

Nor  was  Calvin  during  his 
banishment  unmindful  of  the 
Church  which  he  had  so  loved.  The 
removal  of  the  chief  pillar  of  the  Re- 
formed faith  seemed  to  the  enemies 
of  that  faith  a  fitting  opportunity 
for  endeavouring  to  win  back 
Greneva  to  the  Catholic  fold.  Ac- 
cordingly the  attempt  was  made. 
Sadolet,  the  Bishop  of  Carpentras, 
was  to  have  the  honourable  office  of 
building  again  what  Calvin  and  his 
fellows  had  destroyed.  Sadolet  was 
a  nMui  of  a  very  cQfferent  type  firom 
one  who  undertook  the  same  task 


early  in  the  next  century,  Francis 
de  Sales.  He  had  been  Secretary 
to  Leo  X.  and  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Be« 
naissanoe.  To  him  probably  the 
Reformation  was  what  Dissent  was 
to  the  old  type  of  English  dignitary 
— ^not  so  much  a  breach  of  ecclesias- 
tical unity  as  an  uncalled-for  dis- 
turbance of  the  even  tenour  of  life, 
an  unnecessary  jolting  of  the  coach, 
an  interruption  to  the  more 
serious  pursuits  of  cultivation  and 
literature.  Sadolet  accordingly 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Senate  and 
people  ^f  Geneva,  reminding  one 
curiously  in  its  tone  of  what  a 
well-meaning  English  rector,  de- 
ploring the  existence  of  Dissent 
yet  quite  unable  to  comprehend 
nts  ralson  d*etre^  might  address 
to  his  Nonconformist  parishioners. 
'Why  should  we  be  separated? 
Christians  were  intended  to  be  one ; 
you  believe  as  we  do  in  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity; 
we  hold  as  you  do  the  authority  of 
Scripture:  is  it  not  at  least  safer 
to  walk  in  the  old  ways,  to  return  to 
the  fold  which  you  have  deserted, 
than  to  wander  in  paths  of  your 
own  choosing  which  may  lead 
you  farther  than  you  think  ?  '  So 
wrote  Sadolet ;  and  though  the  re- 
collections of  the  past  were  too 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Senate 
and  people  of  Geneva  to  make  it 
very  probable  that  they  would 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
still  it  was  desirable  that  he  should 
be  answered,  and  the  only  man 
who  was  really  capable  of  answer- 
ing him  was  in  banishment.  Cal- 
vin, however,  who  was  then  at 
Strasburg,  was  informed  of  the 
need  that  existed,  and  he  was  not 
the  man  to  hold  back  like  Achilles 
from  the  fray  on  account  of  his 
wrongs ;  he  replied  to  Sadolet,  and 
apparently  with  such  success  that 
his  adversary  did  not  venture  to 
continue  the  controversy.     It  was 
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probably  in  consequence  of  this 
intervention  of  Calvin's  that  men's 
minds  began  to  turn  to  the  question 
of  his  recall.  In  September  1540 
the  Council  charges  Amied  Perrin, 
a  syndic  who  iSiberwards  became 
one  of  Calvin's  chief  opponents, 
*  de  trouver  moyen  s'il  pourroit 
fabe  revenir  Maitre  Caulvin.'  In 
October  a  letter  was  written  to  him 
by  order  of  the  Council,  and  in 
the  same  month  ^  a  decree  was 
passed :  *  Pour  I'augmentation  et 
I'avancement  de  la  parole  de  Dieu, 
a  6te  ordonn^  d'envoyer  qn^rir  es 
Strasbourg  Maitre  Jn.  Calvinus, 
pour  Stre  notre  6vangelique  en 
cette  yille.'  And  finally  on  the 
ist  of  May,  1541,  the  sentence  of 
exile  was  formally  revoked,  and  the 
Council  declares  that  it  holds  Calvin 
and  Farel '  pour  gens  de  bien  et  de 
Diou.'  Calvin,  however,  who  had 
lately  married  (his  wife  had  been 
chosen  for  him,  and  the  marriage 
arranged  by  his  friends),  was  in  no 
hurry  to  accept  the  invitation  ;  he 
knew  that  it  was  no  easy  task  that 
awaited  him,  and  for  a  while  he 
hesitated;  but  at  length  ho  con- 
sented, and  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1541,  he  returned  to  Geneva 
after  three  years'  absence,  never 
to  quit  it  more   till  his  death  in 

1564. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the 
space  at  our  disposal  to  follow  out 
the  events  of  these  twenty-three 
years ;  it  must  suffice  to  touch  on 
the  more  salient  points. 

I.  In  returning  to  Geneva  at 
the  request  of  the  people,  as  ex- 
pressed, not  by  a  representative 
assembly,  but  by  the  General 
Council,  of  which  every  citizen  was 
a  member,  Calvin  must  have  felt 
that  his  first  duty  was  to  introduce 
something  more  of  discipline  and 
organisation  into  the  Church. 
His  special  difficulty  was  one 
which  has  already  been  noticed — 


the  fact  that  at  Geneva  Churdi  and 
State  were,  not  in  theory  only,  but 
in  actual  fiict  identical,  and  that 
therefore  the  Council  might  reason- 
ably  exercise  all  legislative  power 
in  a  Church  in  which  the  ministers 
did  not  claim  to  be  governors,  but 
simply  pastors  and  teachers.  The 
ministers,  however,  must  have  felt 
the  need  of  some  body  which  should 
more  completely  represent  the 
ecclesiastical  aspect  of  the  national 
life,  and  in  which  they  could  them- 
selves make  their  wishes  known,  for 
Calvin  himself  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  till 
long  after  this;  and  this  was 
supplied  by  the  institution  of  the 
Consistory,  a  kind  of  standing 
Church  committee,  composed  of 
the  Pastors  and  twelve  laymen,  to 
take  cognisance  of  matrimonisl 
causes  and  *  pour  faire  des  remon- 
strances  k  plusieurs  qui  vivent  msL*^ 
The  erection  of  a  Consistory  had 
been  urged  by  him  more  than  onoe 
before  his  banishment,  but  had 
been  always  resisted  by  the  Conncil ; 
now,  however,  it  was  oonoeded 
apparently  without  opposition.  But 
it  would  be  a  great  mi  stake  to 
suppose  that  in  attaining  his  object 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Consis- 
tory, Calvin  had  secured  an  nndis- 
pnted  supremacy  in  the  Church.  On 
the  oontrarv,  the  Consistory  wascare- 
fully  restricted  to  the  infliction  oi 
purely  spiritual  penalties,  and  the 
Council  jealously  asserted  the  right 
of  deciding  all  cases  in  the  hist 
instance.  Even  so  entirely  ecckeias- 
tical  a  matter  as  the  right  of  re- 
pelling from  the  Communion  was 
not  allowed  to  the  Consistory.  In 
March  1543  it  was  resolved  in  the 
Conseil  des  Soixante  ^  Que  le  Con- 
sistoire  n'ait  ni  jnridiction  ni 
puissance  de  d^endre  la  Cene,  sinon 
senlement  d'admonester  et  puis 
£eare  relation  en  oonseil.'  Always 
it  is  the  Council  that  decides  on  the 
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appointment  and  the  removal  of 
ministers,  on  tbe  question  of  ad- 
mission to  communion,  on  the 
observance  or  n6n-observanoe  of 
festivals,  even  on  the  details  of 
Divine  worship  and  the  orthodoxy 
of  sermons.  No  mistake,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  can  be 
greater  than  to  represent  Calvin  as 
an  ecclesiastical  autocrat  or  the 
Genevese  Republic  as  a  Theocracy. 
And  Calvin's  influence,  though  it 
increased  greatly  in  his  later  years, 
was  of  a  purely  moral  kind,  and  was 
exercised  in  spite  of  formidable  dif- 
ficulties. 

2.  Of  these  difficulties,  the  most 
threatening  came  to  a  crisis  about 
twelve  years  after  his  return.  The 
party  of  the  Libertines,  though  dis- 
couraged and  checked  by  the 
popular  reaction  which  had  brought 
back  the  expelled  ministers  in  1541, 
had  not  ceased  to  exist ;  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  endeavour  to 
enforce  discipline,  through  tbe  Con- 
sistory and  in  the  Council,  enabled 
them  to  rally  their  forces  and  to 
try  one  more  internecine  struggle 
with  their  adversary.  The  first 
muttering  of  the  coming  storm  was 
beard  in  1546.  Amied  or  Ami 
Perrin,  a  citizen  of  some  importance, 
who  held  the  office  of  Captain- 
Greneral,  had  been  a  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  Calvin.  Madame  Perrin, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  a 
person  of  less  austere  principles 
than  those  which  found  favour  with 
Calvin,  and  she  committed  an 
ofifence  which  brought  her  within 
the  reach  of  the  law.  She  gave  a 
hall ;  she  was  summoned  before  the 
Consistory ;  and  as  she  proved  con- 
tumacious, she  was  sentenced  to  a 
short  imprisonment.  Her  husband, 
who  had  been  particeps  criminis 
(there  is  no  proof  that  he  actually 
danced),  left  Geneva  for  a  time  to 
escape  from  the  law ;  but  Calvin 
wrote  and  begged  him  to  sacrifice  his 
feelings  to  the  public  good.    Perrin 


returned,  and  submitted  to  a  brief 
imprisonment,  and  for  a  time  he 
seemed  to  bear  no  malice  for  his 
somewhat  severe  discipline.  But 
the  next  year  Perrin  was  sent  into 
France  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
treaty.  In  his  absence  the  irrepres- 
sible Madame  Perrin  broke  out 
again,  and  this  time  she  was 
banished  from  the  sacred  Republic 
to  Pregny,  a  village  a  few  miles  from 
(Geneva,  where  now  stands  the 
sumptuous  ch&teau  of  Baron  de 
Rothschild.  From  this  time  Pen  in 
became  Calvin's  bitterest  enemy, 
and  threw  all  his  influence  into  the 
party  of  the  Libertines. 

But  the  *  burning  question '  of 
the  Communion  was  still  undecided, 
and  now  blazed  up  afresh.  One 
Berthelier,  who  had  been  excom- 
municated by  the  Consistory,  and 
had  in  consequence  been  repelled 
from  the  Sacrament,  made  a  com- 
plaint to  the  Council.  The  Council 
decided  that  it  was  not  to  be  refused 
him;  the  Pastors  were  not  to  be 
judges  of  men's  consciences.  At 
the  same  time,'®  they  privately 
requested  Berthelier  not  at  once  to 
press  the  point,  but  to  absent  him- 
self from  the  Communion  at  the 
approaching  administration.  It  has 
been  generally  asserted,  that  on  the 
following  day,  September  3,  1553, 
the  Libertines  presented  themselves 
in  a  large  body  at  St.  Pierre; 
that  they  came  forward  t6  receive 
the  consecrated  elements,  but  Calvin 
refused  to  administer  to  them  ;  and 
that  they  then  loft  the  church  en 
masse.  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  researches  of  M.  Amed6e  Boget*  ^ 
that  this  scene,  of  which  a  painting 
exists  in  the  Mus6e  at  Geneva,  is 
imaginary,  and  that  Berthelier  did 
not  in  fact  present  himself.  He 
raised  th^  question  ag^in  in  the 
following  November,  and  the 
Council  decided  *  Que  quand  on 
aura  advis6  ici  en  Conseil  que  la 
Cene  se  doibge  bailler  a  quelcung, 


'*  A  curious  parallel  this  to  a  rcc<nt  crse  in  the  DicceEO  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 
"  VEglise  et  VEtat  a  Genhvc,  p.  58. 
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cella  doibge  avoir  Ilea  sans  retonmer 
an  Consistoire.'  When,  however, 
it  became  apparent  that  to  enforce 
this  decree  would  drive  the 
ministers  again  from  Geneva,  the 
Council  suspended  its  operation  un- 
til the  other  Swiss  Churches  could 
be  consulted  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1554,  Berthelier  having  again 
appeared  before  the  Council  to 
press  his  claim,  the  Council,  greatly 
embarrassed  by  their  desire  on  the 
one  hand  not  to  appear  to  concede 
the  claims  of  the  Consistory,  and 
on  the  other  to  avoid  an  entire 
breach  with  Calvio,  had  recourse  to 
an  expedient  not  wholly  unknown 
to  the  Great  Council  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  a  Select  Committee.** 
The  Committee,  as  has  happened 
since  in  similar  cases,  were  in  no 
huny  to  present  their  report ;  and 
when  they  did,  the  trumpet  gave 
80  uncertain  a  sound  that  the  matter 
was  no  nearer  a  settlement  than 
before. 

Unable  to  obtain  a  decisive  victory 
on  this  field,  the  Libertines  chose  one 
on  which  they  might  hope  to  enlist  on 
their  side  the  patriotic  feeling  of 
the  citizens.  For  years,  the  Pro- 
testant Republic  had  been  the  City 
of  Refuge  for  persecuted  refugees 
from  Savoy,  France,  Italy,G«rmany, 
even  England,  who  brought  to  the 
city  of  their  adoption  little  but  the 
faith  for  whose  sake  they  had  for- 
saken their  homes  and  their  pro- 
perty. These  new  citizens  formed 
the  rank  and  file  of  Calvin's  sup- 
porters, while  the  Libertines  were 
members  of  old  Gencvese  families. 
Was  it  to  be  tolerated  that  Calvin, 
himself  an  immigrant,  should  be 
enabled  by  the  votes  of  aliens  to 
ride  roughshod  over  the  citizens 
whose  ancestors  had  fought  for  the 
liberties  of  the  Republic  ?  There 
was  something  to  be  said  for  this 
view:    the   Libertines    might  call 


themselves  representatives  of  old 
G^eva;  but  old  Geneva  was  no 
longer  possible.  For  better  or  fin- 
worse  the  State  had  committed  itself 
past  recall  to  *  the  newe  world,'  and 
had  broken  irrevocably  with  the 
past.  As  M.  Bungener  has  pointed 
out.**  to  allow  Geneva  to  &I1 
into  the  hands  of  the  Libertines 
would  have  been  to  give  her  up  to 
her  old  masters,  the  Bishop  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  It  was  in  feet  the 
old  story  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles 
in  St.  Paul's  time ;  the  Libertines 
might  be  Israel  after  the  flesh,  bat 
Calvin  and  his  party  were  the  chil- 
dren  of  promise,  the  spiritual  Israel, 
the  true  inheritors  of  the  glorious 
traditions  of  liberty,  of  self-govern- 
ment, of  progress,  'without  which 
Geneva  would  be  but  as  other 
towns. 

This,  then,  was  the  battle-field 
on  which  the  Libertines  rallied  for 
their  last  struggle.  Amied  Perrin 
in  1553  demanded  that  the  new 
citizens  should  be  deprived  of  aH 
arms  except  a  sword.  In  the  next 
year,  an  accusation  was  brought 
against  them  of  conspiring  to  betray 
Geneva  to  the  King  of  France.  In 
1555,  repeated  complaints  against 
them  were  brought  before  the 
Council :  an  enquiry  was  ordered ; 
but  before  its  result  was  known, 
the  Libertines  broke  out  into  open 
revolt.  The  party  of  order  pre- 
vailed without  difficulty ;  Amied 
Perrin,  Berthelier,  and  another 
leader  fled  the  city ;  they  were  con- 
demned to  death  in  their  absence ; 
four  persons  were  actually  executed, 
others  had  their  goods  confiscated ; 
and  the  Libertine  party  was  finally 
crushed. 

3.  But  we  must  touch,  in  con- 
clusion, on  another  subject  which 
has  left  a  dark  shadow  on  the  his- 
tory of  Calvin.  Long  years  before 
the  time  of  which  we  have  now 
been  writing,  in  1534,  when  he  was 
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living  at  Paris,  Galyin  had  been 
challenged  hj  a  young  Spaniard,  a 
refugee  from  the  Inquisition,  named 
Servetus,  to  a  discussion  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  had 
accepted  the  challenge,  but  for  some 
reason  his  adversary  failed  to  ap- 
pear. After  this,  Servetus  practised 
as  a  physician  at  Lyons  and  Vienne. 
From  the  latter  place  he  once  more 
entered  into  communication  with 
Calvin,  urging  upon  him  that  the 
reformation  of  doctrine  had  stopped 
.  far  short  of  its  proper  goal,  and  in- 
viting him  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  new  and  more  complete 
Reform,  which  should  restore 
Christianity  to  its  true  simplicity. 
The  doctrmal  system  of  Servetas 
was,  in  fact,  mere  Pantheism,  and 
he  himself  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  those  men  who  are  never  happy 
but  when  they  are  displaying  their 
heterodoxies  to  the  public  gaze.  '  I 
hold  very  peculiar  views,  and  your 
son  quite  agrees  with  me,'  was  the 
remark  of  an  advanced  thinker  of 
the  present  day  to  a  terrified  Evan- 
gelical mother ;  and  in  somewhat 
the  same  spirit  Servetus  seems  to 
have  delighted  in  startling  Calvin. 
But  in  1553  his  views  had  brought 
him  into  trouble  at  Vienne  ;  he  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt— *Br^e 
tout  vif  a  petit  feu,'  in  the  words  of 
the  sentence.  "Hb  escaped,  from 
prisouj  and  fled  to  Geneva.  Here, 
on  the  requisition  of  Calvin,  he 
was  arrested,  and  examined  at  great 
length  before  the  Council.  In  his 
examination,  which  lasted  over  two 
months,  he  boldly  maintained  his 
heterodox  opinions,  and  even  chal- 
lenged Calvin  to  a  public  discus- 
sion, which,  however,  the  Council 
forbade.  Once  he  went  so  far  as  to 
demand  that  Calvin  also  should  be 
imprisoned  and  put  on  his  defence, 
that  they  might  fight  their  battle 
out  on  equal  terms.  It  is  probable, 
indeed, as  M.Guizot  suggests,**  that 
Servetus  had  built  his  hopes  on  the 


support  of  the  Libertines,  who  at 
this  time  were  preparing  for  their 
final  struggle;  but,  if  so,  his  ex- 
pectations were  disappointed.  He 
found  but  little  support  in  the 
Council :  the  only  [hope  of  escape 
granted  to  him  was,  that  the  Swiss 
Churches  were  consulted  before 
sentence  was  finally  pronounced. 
On  October  18  their  answers  were 
produced  before  the  Council ;  all, 
without  a  discordant  voice,  pro- 
nounced that  Servetus  must  die. 
Accordingly  he  was  condemned,  in 
spite  of  a  final  efibrt  made  by  Perrin 
to  procure  first  his  acquittal,  and 
then  an  appeal  to  the  Council  of 
Two  Hun(fred.  One  more  interview 
took  place  between  him  and  Calvin; 
but  the  gulf  between  them  was  im- 
passable: Calvin  held  that  unless 
Servetus  recanted  his  errors,  with- 
out doubt  he  must  perish  everlast- 
ingly, and  Servetus  was  not  a  man 
to  recant  under  pressure  of  the  fear 
of  death.  In  one  respect  Calvin 
was  inclined  to  be  more  merciful 
than  the  Council :  the  sentence  was 
death  by  burning,  and  Calvin  en- 
deavoured, though  in  vain,  to  pro- 
cure the  substitution  of  the  less 
terrible  form  of  death  by  the 
sword. 

And  now  what  are  we  to  say  of 
Calvin's  part  in  this  transaction? 
For,  although  the  burning  of  Ser- 
vetus for  denying  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  demanded  by  the 
Swiss  Churches,  and  decreed  by 
the  Council  of  Geneva,  it  is  certain 
that  Calvin  must  bear  the  main 
share  of  the  responsibility.  In 
forming  a  judgment  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  mast  bear  in  mind  some 
points  which  are  often  overlooked. 
First,  in  leaving  the  Church  of 
Rome,  Calvin  and  the  Reformers 
generally  had  not  in  the  least  sur- 
rendered the  conviction  that  a  right 
and  orthodox  belief  is  of  primary 
necessity  for  salvation.  The  Church 
of  Geneva  was  not  less  dogmatic 
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than  tibe  Gharcb  of  Rome,  only  its 
dogma  was  not  the  same  ;  secondly, 
the  Chnrch  of  Rome  was  ready 
enough  to  cast  at  Protestants  the 
reproach  of  heresy;  and  Calvin 
may  well  have  felt  that  here  was  a 
great  opportunity  of  showing  that 
the  chief  Protestant  Chnrch  of  the 
Continent  was  sound  on  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
faith  ;  and  thirdly,  the  principle  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  the  idea  that 
a  man  is  not  to  be  punished  for  his 
belief,  was  absolutely  foreign  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  That  the  magis« 
trate  was  bound  to  maintain  truth 
as  well  as  to  execute  justice  ;  that 
heresy  was  a  crime,  to  be  punished 
like  other  crimes,  only  more  severely 
as  being  a  direct  insult  to  the 
Divine  Majesty ;  that  the  death  of 
a  heretic  might  be  the  saving  of 
unnumbered  souls  whom  he  might 
have  led  to  eternal  perdition ;  these 
were  the  beliefs  of  all  but  a  few 
advanced  and  solitary  minds.  And, 
therefore,  though  we  may  regret 
that  Calvin  did  not  see  that  Protes- 
tantism necessarily  involved  free- 
dom of  thought,  yet  we  must 
acknowledge  that,  had  he  seen  this, 
he  would  have  been  three  centuries 
in  advance  of  his  age,  and  that  he 
must  be  judged  by  the  standard, 
not  of  the  nineteenth,  but  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

In  this  paper  it  has  been  our  ob- 
ject, not  to  write  a  life  of  Calvin, 
but  to  indicate,  very  imperfectly, 
his  relation  to  the  city  with  which 


his  name  is  inseparably  connected. 
He  was  not  a  spiritual  antocrai: 
still  less  was  he,  as  he  has  been 
strangely  repi^esented,  a  political 
dictator:  rather  we  may  aJl  him 
the  Apostle  of  Greneva.  And  in 
fact  his  relation  to  the  Chnrch  at 
Geneva  reminds  us  not  a  little  of 
St.  Paul's  relation  to  the  Churches 
of  Corinth  and  Thessalonica  and 
Galatia.  The  combination  of  high 
spiritual  pretensions  with  a  very 
humble  temporal  position;  the  in- 
tense personal  affection  for  his  fidUi- 
inl  disciples,  along  with  the  sternest 
and  most  unsparing  dennnciation 
of  his  opponents ;  the  deepest  per- 
sonal humility,  along  with  the  most 
fixed  determination  not  to  be  judged 
of  man's  judgment ;  the  absence  of 
all  personal  aims,  along  with  the 
utmost  inflexibility  in  asserting  his 
personal  authority:  all  these  fiea- 
tures  are  in  common  to  the  two 
men.  What  they  have  not  in  com- 
mon, and  what  seta  them  on  an 
altogether  different  historical  level, 
is  this,  that  after  eighteen  oentories 
the  work  and  the  teaching  of  St. 
Paul  is  still  fresh  and  living  and 
fruitful;  whereas  after  three  cen- 
turies the  work  of  Calvin,  in  all  its 
most  essential  features,  is  a  thing  of 
history ;  while  his  teaching,  though 
it  profoundly  modified  the  beli^  of 
his  own  and  the  succeeding  centuiy, 
is  now  merged  in  the  great  current 
of  human  thought,  and  mingled 
there  with  other  streams  from  far 
other  sources.  B. 
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ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  LONDON.^ 
I 

By  a  Civil  Enginebb. 


THE  daily  Hfe  and  moyement  of 
London  may  well  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  chief  wonders  of  the 
world.  No  subject  of  contempla- 
tion brings  into  snch  strong  relief 
at  once  the  merits  and  the  defects 
of  the  English  character.  Side  by 
side  are  to  be  seen  the  latest  im- 
provements of  science,  and  the  relics 
of  institutions  as  old  as  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  As  a  rule,  it  may 
be  said  that  whatever  can  be  done 
by  the  energy,  the  skill,  and  the 
wealth  of  individuals,  is  done  not 
only  well,  but  probably  better  than 
anywhere  else;  that  whatever  re- 
quires for  its  execution  the  com- 
bination and  association  of  indi- 
viduals is  done  in  every  possible 
style,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent; 
and  that  whatever  depends  on  the 
wisdom  of  modem  legislation  has 
for  the  most  part  been  effected  with 
as  little  forethought,  prudence,  and 
practical  wisdom  as  it  is  well  pos- 
sible for  the  mind  to  conceive. 

Thus,  for  example,  we  can  fancy 
few  more  tremendous  problems,  if 
looked  at  in  advance,  and  without 
acquaintance  with  actual  facts,  than 
the  provision  of  the  uninterrnpted 
daily  supply  of  food  for  upwards  of 
four  millions  of  people.  We  know 
how  utterly  the  magnificent  re- 
sources of  the  French  empire,  when 
wielded  by  a  man  whose  word  was 
law,  broke  down  in  the  attempt  to 
provision  one-eighth  of  that  number 
of  mouths  for  a  single  campaign. 
But  the  population  of  London  re- 
quires and  receives  not  only  daily 
rations  adequate  for  its  support, 
but  daily  luxuries  such  as  are  hardly 
elsewhere  to  be  found.     The  best 


butcher*s  meat  in  the  world  (if  we 
except  the  famous  veal  of  the  Plain 
of  Sorrento,  honourably  mentioned 
by  Cervantes) ;  the  finest  fish  that 
sea  or  river  can  supply ;  the  most 
delicate  poultry;  the  game  of  *Eng- 
land,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Norway; 
the  most  delicate  butter ;  the  fresh- 
est and  earliest  vegetables;  the 
ripest  fruit;  grapes  and  ananas 
from  their  native  soil,  and  from  the 
£ftr  richer  stores  reared  in  English 
hothouses;  pears  up  to  the  price 
of  $oL  a  dozen ;  flowers  that 
might  deck  a  fairy  wedding; — 
all  these  things  are  to  be  obtained 
in  London  for  their  price  in  silver 
or  in  gold.  And  all  are  to  be  ob- 
tained with  so  much  ease! — with 
as  little  trouble,  or  far  less, 
than  the  country  gentleman  expe- 
riences in  stocking  his  table  from 
his  own  homestead  and  garden. 
The  capital,  the  skill,  the  fore- 
thought, the  labour,  that  must  go 
to  the  provision  of  this  immense 
daily  commissariat,  are  beyond  es- 
timation. Yet  so  easily  does  the 
machinery  work  that  those  who  only 
reap  the  benefit  are  hardly  aware 
that  there  is  anything  extraordinary 
in  it.  It  would  seem  a  far  more 
notable  matter  to  fail  on  any  given 
day  to  procure  the  selected  joint 
or  the  desired  fish,  than  it  does  to 
partake  of  a  table  that  is  spread 
with  the  utmost  bounty  of  nature. 
Nor  are  the  purveyors  of  all  this 
goodly  store  at  all  apt  to  contem- 
plate the  organisation  of  the  great 
machinery  of  which  they  form  so 
many  interlinking  portions.  Each 
man,  understanding  his  own  busi- 
ness and  looking  to  his  own  profit, 
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works  for  tlie  convenience  of  his 
cnstomers  and  for  his  own  liveli- 
hood. ;  and  it  is  from  the  common 
object  and  well-trained  intelligence 
which  lead  thefee  men  to  work  to- 
gether, and  not  from  any  artificial 
or  prescribed  organisation,  that  the 
nnfe.iling  order  and  success  of  the 
entire  pnrveyorship  of  the  metro- 
polis arises. 

If  we  compare  what  Londoners, 
as  individnaJs,  do  for  London,  with 
what  Londoners,  as  legislators  and 
as  attempting  to  be  rolers,  haye 
done  for  that  great  city,  we  shall 
be  startled  at  the  contrast.  We 
borrow  an  illustration  from  the 
pages  of  MwiicipcU  London,  a  re- 
cently published  volume,  which 
is  a  marvel  of  patient  assiduity 
in  the  collection  of  information : 

There  are  56  separate  divisions  of  the 
metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  the  Building 
Acts ;  39  for  the  purposes  of  local  govern- 
ment ;  37  for  the  purposes  of  metropolitan 
board  representation ;  30  poor-law  unions 
and  parishes  ;  28  districts  of  the  superin- 
tendent registrar;  21  burial  boards;  20 
divisions  of  the  police  force;  16  school 
districts  ;  15  divisions  for  militia  purposes ; 
13  county  court  districts  ;  10  school  board 
divisions;  10  boroughs;  10  gas  companies ; 
10  postal  divisions ;  8  water  companies ;  and 
3  separata  county  jurisdictions. 

It  may  be  added  that  these  331 
divisions  overlap,  cross,  and  perplex 
one  another  in  every  imaginable 
way  ;  that  they  represent  not  only 
the  useless  multiplication  but  often 
the  contrary  application  of  labour ; 
that  they  betoken  wasted  resources, 
purposeless  energy,  misdirected 
ejBbrt,  prejudice,  obstinacy,  helpless- 
ness, mingled  in  one  mighty  maze, 
and  all  without  a  plan. 

Litermediate  between  the  perfect 
and  noiseless  working  of  that  auto- 
matic energy  to  which  we  first  re- 
ferred, and  the  hopeless  chaos  of 
metropohtan  govemment,come  those 
agencies  which,  partaking  at  once  of 
private  enterprise  and  of  legislative 
organisation,  combine  the  excellence 
of  the  first  with  the  wrong-headed 
feebleness  of  the  latter.     Such,  for 


example,  are  the  eighteen  distinct 
associations  which  discharge  the 
important  functions  of  hghting  and 
watering  the  great  province  which 
we  call  London.  Originating  in  the 
association  of  private  individuals, 
these  companies  have  provided 
works  for  their  xeapective  service  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  twenty  millions 
of  money.  They  supply  daily  a 
mean  quantity  of  33  gallons  of 
water  to  each  individual  inhabitant 
delivered  in  his  own  abode,  at  the 
low  price  of  ib.  4d,  per  naetric  ton. 
The  cost,  per  inhalHtant,  of  this 
ample  supply  of  the  indispensable 
fluid  is  6«.  ad.  per  annum.  The  in- 
habitant of  Naples  and  of  Lisbon 
must  pay  double  the  price  for  the 
thirtieth  part  of  the  quantity,  if  he 
gives  the  water-carrier  only  a  groM 
for  a  gallon.  But  a  gallon  would 
be  an  extravagant  measure.  Li  the 
heat  of  the  Italian  summer  tiie 
Neapolitan  buys  water  by  the 
hicchiera,  or  single  glass.  It  is  tnie 
that  it  is  cooled  with  snow ;  a  luxnry 
not  required  by,  and  therefore  not 
supplied  to,  the  Londoner.  Those 
English  folk  who  require  ice 
seldom  apply  it  to  its  most  refresh- 
ing purpose,  the  cooling  of  pure 
and  unmixed  water.  Again,  Uie 
gas  companies,  procuring  their  coal 
from  formidable  distances,  keep  the 
thorough&res  of  London  as  bright 
through  the  night  as  they  are  at 
the  noon  of  many  a  winter  day. 
They  supply  for  the  public  lights  of 
London  more  than  a  milliard  of 
cubic  feet  of  gas  in  a  year.  For 
private  illumination  they  supply 
nearly  twelve  times  as  much.  Even 
wben,.on  the  occurrence  of  one  of 
those  dense  blinding  fogs  which 
are  peculiar  to  localities  where  Uie 
dampness  of  a  river  valley  is  laden 
with  the  smoke  of  thousands  of 
chinmeys,  they  are  called  upon  to 
illuminate  a  double  night  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  thev 
neither  fiinch  nor  Ml,  although 
they  have  to  call  on  their  customers 
to  be  economical  in  their  consomp- 
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tion  of  a  doable  allowance  of  light. 
Thus,  as  far  as  the  first  object  of  the 
tosociation —  adequate  ^npply  in 
quantity — is  concerned,  the  gas 
and  water  companies  may  fairly 
telaim  to  rank  with  the  private 
purvejrors  in  their  claim  on  public 
gratitude.  It  is,  to  some  extent, 
otherwise  as  to  the  quality.  'This 
is  owing,  absolutely,  to  the  sheer 
inlprovidence  of  the  Legislature;  apt 
to  give  powers,  and  unapt  to  annex 
corresponding  responsibilities.'  The 
Legislature — comprising  under  that 
broad  title  not  Parliament  alone, 
but  every  public  and  private 
anthority  that  was  originally  estab- 
lished in  order  to  protect  the 
pnblic  weal  —  has  allowed  the 
sources  from  which  the  water  com- 
panies derive  their  supplies  to  be 
polluted,  yeat  after  year,  by  in- 
creasing and  unchecked  abomina- 
tions. And  when  the  natural  result 
becomes  apparent,  an  outcry  is 
raised,  not  against  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  or  the  riparian  local 
authorities,  or  the  Government,  or 
the  Parliament,  but  against  the 
chief  sufferers,  the  water  companies 
themselves.  With  regard  to  the 
^as  companies,  the  Legislature,  in 
giving  them  corporate  powers,  has 
taken  no  adequate  heed  to  preserve 
them  from  the  temptation  of  co- 
alescing into  'a  vast  virtual  mo- 
nopoly. It  has  allowed  the  sale  of 
a  privileged  article  of  supply  to  be 
charged  to  the  metropolis  at  an 
exorbitant  profit.  Had  the  charters 
of  the  gas  companies  pr<ivided,  by 
means  of  a  sinking  fund  or  other 
means,  for  the  extinction  of  their 
capital  within  a  givep  and  reason- 
able time,  and  for  the  reversion  of 
the  property  thus  paid  for  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  the 
high  rate  of  lo  per  cent,  of  in- 
terest might  not  have^  been  unjusti- 
fiable, if  it  had  covered  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  property  within,  say,  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  But  to  allow 
snch  a  charge  in  perpetuity  was  a 
robbery  of  the  citizens  for  which 


Parliament    is   altogether    respon- 
sible. 

At  the  same  time  the  public  are 
more  in  danger  of  under-estimat- 
ing  than  of  over-estimating  the 
services  rendered  to  London  by 
the  gas  companies.  Unfortunately, 
these  bodies  have  not  yet  been  called 
on  to  furnish  snch  annual  and  cer- 
ti6ed  accounts  as  those  which  are 
rendered  by  the  water  companies. 
There  is  thus  a  question  open  as  to 
how  much  of  the  nominal  paid-up 
capital  of  8,887, 286Z.  (taking  the 
figures  tabulated  by  if r.  Firth) 
represents  bond  fide  expenditure. 
As  to  the  loans  issued,  amount- 
ing to  1,729,2 1 2Z.,  the  same  doubt 
does  not  arise.  The  total  annual 
expenditure  of  the  companies  is 
stated  in  the  work  quoted  at 
2,767,266?. ;  of  which  2,331,037?.  is 
set  down  as  cost  of  manufacture, 
and  247,535?.  ^  ^^^^  ^^  distribu- 
tion and  management.  An  undis- 
tributed sum  of  about  110,000?. 
goes  in  salaries  and  directors'  fees. 
It  is  probable  that  some  reduction 
might  be  effected  in  this  cost  by 
the  consolidation  of  the  services ; 
but  there  is  not  now  that  wasteful 
rival  expenditure  which  formerly 
marked  the  fury  of  the  gas  war. 
The  total  income  of  the  companies 
is  set  down  at  3,703,198?.  Anoma- 
lies exist  as  to  the  charges  for  gas 
made  by  different  companies  and  to 
different  classes  of  consumers.  But, 
if  we  look  at  the  matter  broadly, 
we  find  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
companies  is  about  75  per  cent,  of 
their  total  income,  and  that  this 
working  profit  of  25  per  cent,  on  in- 
come, wluch  is  little  more  than  half 
of  that  enjoyed,  until  very  recently, 
by  the  railway  companies,  does  not 
amount  to  an  average  dividend  of 
9  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  That 
the  rate  is  high,  and  that  better  gas 
might  in  many  instances  be  ex- 
pected for  the  prices  charged,  is 
true.  But  we  see  that  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  gas  companies 
are  not  more  onerous,  as  far  as  the 
3  II  2 
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public  are  concerned,  than  tliose 
given  to  the  railway  companies. 

The   total  capital  expended  by 
the  water  companies  to  September 
30,   1874,   according  to  a  parlia- 
mentary return   (No.   421,  1875), 
was  11,069,6592.     Their  gross  re- 
ceipts in  that  year  were  1,233,6832. 
The  sum  divided  amongst  the  pro- 
prietors was  706,9862.     Thus  the 
working  cost  was  not  more  than 
43  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue — 
a  position  superior  to  that  of  the 
most  prosperous  English  railway 
at  the  present  time,  although  it 
was  a  rate  of  expenditure  formerly 
attained  by  tiie  Great  Western.  But, 
with  a  working  economy  supeiior  to 
that  of  the  gas  companies,  the  divi- 
dend on  capital  is  &r  lower,  amount- 
ing only  to  6*38  per  cent.  While  the 
metropolis  may  justly  demand  the 
advantage  of  a  constant  supply  of 
water,  and  while  much  may  be  said 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  fluid  sup- 
plied by  some  of  the  companies,  it 
does  not    appear  that  any  great 
relief  from  the  incidence  of  water 
rates  can  be  expected  by  the  rate- 
payer.    As  in  the  case  of  the  gas 
supply,  a  certain  economy  may  be 
effected    by  consolidation    of   ser- 
vices.    Against  this  economy  will 
have  to  be  set  off  the  additional  cost 
incurred  by  obtaining  gas  of  higher 
photometric  value,    and    water  of 
greater  purity.     There  remains  the 
question  of  the  difference  between 
the  dividends,  now  declared  under 
the  sanction  of  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  the  proper  rate  of  interest  on 
money  invested  in  industrial  under- 
takings.   The  dividend  and  interest 
account  of   the  gas  companies  is 
returned  by  Mr.  Firth  at  981,1 76Z. ; 
that  of  the  water  companies   we 
have  seen  to  be  706,9862. ;  making 
a  total  of  1,688,1622.    The  aggre- 
gate  of  the  capitals  before  stated 
amounts   to    21,686,1572.,  and  5^ 
per  cent,  on  this  sum  (which  is  not 
a  rate  of  interest  very  tempting  to 
the  capitalist,  considering  the  liabili- 
ties incurred)  comes  to  1,192,7302. 


per  annum.  Thus  a  sum  of  aboni 
496,0002.  per  annum  repreaenta  the 
difference  between  the  actual  cost 
defrayed  by  the  London^,  including 
the  profits  secured  by  Parliament  to 
the  adventurers,  for  gas  and  water 
supply,  and  what  he  might  expect  to 
pay  if  he  were  entirely  free  from 
his  existing  contracts.  The  total 
amount  of  gas  and  water  rates, 
according  to  the  authorities  vre 
have  cited,  is  4,936,8812.  per  an- 
num; so  that  the  sum  which  it 
may  be  urged  that  the  ratepayer 
now  pays  in  excess  of  what  is 
needful,  is  almost  exactly  10  per 
cent,  of  his  total  rate. 

It  is  less  easy  to  ascertain  bow 
much    of    the    capital     sum     of 
21,686,1572.  represents  wasted  mo- 
ney, and  thus  threatens  a  propor- 
tionate loss  to  the  inhabitants  of 
London.      As    &r  as    mon^  was 
spent  in  law    and    parliamentaiy 
costs,  and  otiier  incidents   of  the 
gas  war,  no  doubt  it  is  so  much  spilt 
milk.     But  as  r^ards  works,  pipes, 
mains,  and  all  bond  fide  ezpendi- 
ture,  the  greater  part,  if  sot  the 
whole,  will  be  utilisable  when  the 
final  plan  for  the  regulation  of  the 
gas  and  water  supply  is   settled. 
It  would  be  unreasonable,  now  that 
experience  has  taught  us  how  great 
is  the  demand  for  these  prime  ne- 
cessaries of  urban  life,   to  forget 
that  it  is  to  the  enterprise  of  pri- 
vate companies  that  we  owe  the 
advance  hitherto  made  towards  the 
full  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
gas  and  water  supply  of  London. 
Were  our  engineering  experience 
now   what    it  was   in  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  centuzy,  we  should  be 
apt  to  regard  a  prospective  out- 
lay of  22,ooo,ooo2.  as  not  an  im- 
moderate price    for  works  which 
should  render  possible  police  and 
sanitary    arrangements     such    as 
those  which  depend  on  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  streets  and  public 
buildings  of  London,  and  the  snp- 
ply  of  water  from  house  to  house. 

The  question  of  fire  insuraoce, 
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moreover,  is  here  involved.  The 
terrible  calamity  which  banished 
tbe  Plague  from  our  metropo- 
lis, and  destroyed  the  historic 
picturesqneness  of  Old  London 
while  clearing  the  ground  for  a 
London  that  was  anything  but 
picturesque,  could  not  have  oc- 
curred in  the  teeth  of  the  supplies 
afforded  by  water  companies  such 
as  now  exist.  *  About  74,000  tons 
or  16,500,000  gallons,  of  water,' 
according  to  Mr.  Firth,  •  were 
thrown  by  the  fire-engines  in  1874 ; 
of  this,  three  fourths  was  taken 
from  the  street  pipes.'  If  we  could 
ascertain  the  approximate  value  of 
tbe  property  tlius  saved  from  de- 
struction, or  if  we  could  determine 
tbe  amount  of  reduction  which  has 
been  made  in  the  rates  of  insurance 
in  consequence  of  the  ready  supply 
afforded  by  the  water  companies  in 
case  of  fire,  we  should,  no  doubt, 
find  that,  after  all,  there  was  but 
little  room  for  discontent  on  the 
part  of  the  Londoner  as  to  the  ex- 
penditure actually  incurred  in  this 
essential  part  of  the  organisation  of 
the  public  works  of  a  great  city. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in 
these  particulars,  all  action  of  indi- 
vidual choice  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  It  is  no  longer  in  the 
power  of  the  ordinary  householder 
to  choose  between  the  supply  to  be 
drawn  from  his  own  well,  and  that 
which  is  delivered  into  his  cistern. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  for  him  to 
make  use  of  the  water  which  falls 
on  his  premises  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. The  pressure  of  the 
dense  mass  of  humanity  on  so  cir- 
cumscribed an  area  tends  both  to 
dry  and  to  poison  the  wells,  while 
it  covers  roofs  and  pavements  with 
the  products  of  an  incessant  com- 
bustion. Most  of  the  famous  old 
pumps  and  wells  of  London  are  now 
closed,  as  a  sanitary  precaution. 
Some  of  the  great  manufacturers — 
as  the  brewers,  for  example— still 
pump  from  their  own  wells ;  but 
the  water  which  lies  within  access- 


ible distance  beneath  the  soil  of 
London  is  steadily  diminishing.  A 
well  was  sunk,  in  1852,  on  the  pre- 
mises of  the  Bank  of  England,  for 
the  supply  of  the  steam- engines 
and  other  requirements  of  that  im- 
portant institution.  The  wise  and 
salutary  precaution  of  recording  a 
weekly  gauge  of  the  water  in  ^is 
well  has  been  kept  up  since  that 
time.  When  first  sunk,  the  depth 
at  which  the  water  stood  was  ninety 
feet  below  the  surface ;  the  stratum 
pierced  being  the  upper  chalk,  with 
bands  of  flints.  Summer  after  summer 
the  level  of  the  well  has  descended, 
winter  after  winter  it  has  risen;  but, 
on  the  whole,  there  has  been  a  de- 
pression of  the  mean  annual  level 
of  the  water  by  fully  thirty  feet. 
In  a  stratum  like  the  upper  chalk  a 
depression  of  such  magnitude  re- 
presents not  an  isolated,  but  a 
general,  phenomenon.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  in  other  parts 
of  London,  the  level  of  the  sub- 
terranean  water  was  lowered  by  the 
execution  of  the  works  of  the 
Thames  Embankment.  The  perco- 
lation of  the  great  quantity  of  water 
that  flowed  to  replace  the  volumes 
thrown  by  the  constant  pumping 
from  the  foundations  of  the  wall  was 
so  great  as  to  threaten  the  stability 
of  one  of  the  noblest  buildings  in 
London.  The  river  terrace  of 
Somerset  House  was  actually  on* 
the  move.  The  completion  and 
closing  of  the  Embankment  works 
may  have  arrested  this  bleeding  of 
the  springs.  But  the  case  of  the 
Bank  well  remains  unaffected  by  the 
experience  of  the  Embankment. 

Again,  as  to  gas,  the  individual 
Londoner  is  reduced  to  something 
like  Hobson's  choice.  We  are  far 
from  considering  coal  gas,  as  at  pre- 
sent made  and  supplied,  as  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  illumination.  With 
the  great  conveniences  and  advan- 
tages of  a  supply  thus  afforded  are 
combined  disadvantages  of  almost 
counterbalancing  magnitude.  Thus 
we  have  on  the  one  hand  the  great 
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readiness  'with  which  illununatioii 
can  be  effected,  on  any  scale,  the 
cleanliness  of  t^e  burners  as  conu 
p^red   to  those  jfumisbed    with  a 
wick,    an4   the    absence    of    anj 
.visible  reservoirs  of  oil  in  the  lamp 
itself.     Against  this  we  have  to  set 
the  serious  drawb9€k  of  the  liability 
of  the  metropolis  to  be  plunged  in 
sudden  darkness  by  any  violence 
offered  to  the  gas  mains   or  gas 
holders,  by  a  strike  of  the.  servants 
.of  the  gas  wprks,  or  by  any  ex- 
plosive accident  occurring  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.    Nor  are 
,these  merely  imaginary  evils.    Lon- 
don was  very  near  experiencing  the 
effects  of  a  strike  not  so  very  long 
since.     And  it  has  occurred  to  the 
.pr^sept  writer  to  behold  the  city  of 
Naples  plunged  into  sudden  dark- 
ness    by  the    blowing    up    of   a 
steam  frigate,  the  Carlo  Terzo,  in 
tbe  harbour,      In  that  case  there 
,  was  20  direct  connection  between 
the  explosion  and  the  mains  or  re- 
seryoirs  of  the  gas  supply.      The 
occurrence  took  place  about  eleven 
P.M.  on  a  Sunday,  when  the  great 
op^ra    house    of    San   Carlo    was 
.crowded,      Suddenly,  every    light 
withiii    as    well    as    without    the 
building     (with    the    happy    ex- 
ception pf  a  few  gas  torches)  was 
extinguished,    with    an    explosion 
as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  on 
the  spot.      The  t€ri^)r,  both  in  the 
theatre  and  throughout  the  city,  was 
.  extreme.      The  pavements  of  the 
streets,  for  a  radius  of  nearly  a  mile 
from   the  port,  were  .whitened  by 
the  pulverised  glass  of  the  windows 
of  the  houses,  which  were  blown 
out  from  their,  frames,  and  shivered 
on  the  lava  blocks  on  which  they 
fell.     Not  a  bouse  in  a  large  district 
.of  the  city  had  a  window  left  whole 
on  the  following  morning.      It  was 
the  sudden  concussion  of  the  air 
that  was  caused  by  the  explosion  of 
the  powder  magazine  of  the  frigate 
that  caused  the  extinction  of  the 
lights.      The    supply  of    gas  was 
forced  ba^sk  ijito  the  pipes,  only,,  it 


is  true,  for  a  second  or  bo,  but 
with  the  effect  of  cutting  <^  ilie 
supply  from  the  flame,  which  in- 
stantly  disappeared,  and  whic^  re- 
quired  to  be  relighted  before  the 
i9upp]y  of  gas,  that  immediatelT 
after  poured  forth  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, could  be  converted  to  its 
proper  use.  Meantime  it  spread  its 
odour  through  the  city,  and  served 
to  heighten  the  alarm.  This  is  a 
very  alarming  description  of  acxi- 
dent  to.  which  all  gas  supply  is 
exposed. 

Again,  the  effect  of  gas  oil  the 
nervous  organisation  of  the  oon^ 
sumers  is  bad.  So  great  is  the 
luxury  of  brilliant  light,  that  the 
illumination  of  rooms,  pablic  or 
private,  is  generally  much  in  excess 
of  the  light  of  day — ^to  the  nndne 
excitement  of  the  optic  nerves. 
The  quantity  of  the  light,  espe- 
cially  as  reflected  from  paper,  is 
very  trying  to  the  eye;  and  men 
who  have  to  read  or  write  much, 
and  especially  those  who  have  to 
draw  by  artificial  light,  suffer  far 
less  from  the  use  of  a  shaded  candle 
or  oil  lamp  than  from  that  of  gas. 
.  Again,  it  is  a  weU-known  fact  that 
.  no  plants  will  live  in  a  room  iDo- 
minated  or  heated  by  gas;  and  the 
inference  from  the  visible  effect  of 
the  escaping  fumes  on  the  v^^getable 
economy  to  that  of  its  more 
subtle  effect  on  the  animal  economy 
.  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  thus,  first, 
on  the  ground  of  convenience,  and 
secondly  and  principally  on  that 
of  economy,  that  the  churns  of  gas 
to  be  regarded  as  the  best  known 
mode  of  illumination  must  be  based. 
The  supply  of  the  coal  .required 
by  the  gas  companies  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  admirable  working  of 
that  system  of  private  supply  and 
distribution  to  which  we  before 
referred.  From  January  i  to  Mardi 
31,  1876,  no  less  than  945,509  tons 
of  coal  were  imported  into  London 
in  1,585  ships;  .while  1,329,898 
tons  were  delivered  by  railway— al- 
most exclusively  by  the  Londonand 
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Norih  WeBtem,the  Great  I^orthenii 
1>lie  Qreskt  Western,  the  Midland, 
And '  tlie  Grreat  Eastern  lines.  Out 
of  the  total  imports  of  ooal  in  the 
znonth  of-  March,  amounting  to 
739,663  tons,  166,144  tons  were 
re-exported,  or  conveyed  beyond 
tlie  limits  of  the  coal  district,  leav- 
ing  for  the  consumptioh  of  London 
in  that  month  563,519  tons.  Out  of 
a  total  annual  expenditure  (in  manu- 
facture of  gas)  of  2,33i,o37Z.,  as 
xnnchas  1,773,701^.,  or  76  per  cent., 
is  tabulated  by  Mr.  Firth  as  the  cost 
of  coal.  The  total  gas  made  in  a 
year  may  be  taken,  in  round  num- 
bers, as  14  milliards  of  cubic  feet. 
Mr.  Firth's  figures,  indeed,  only 
amount  to  about  the  thousandth 
part  of  that  amount,  or,  to  be  exact, 
to  13,959,522  ^ubic  feet;  but  it  is 
evident  that  an  error  must  have 
crept  into  tiie  heading  of  the  table, 
and  '  that  thousands  of  feet ' 
should  have  been  put  instead  of 
'feet.'  K  we  consider  that  each 
ton  of  coal  supplies  9,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas,  which  is  somewhat  under 
the  mark  aimed  at  in  gas  works, 
it  will  be  tantamount  to  making 
the  cost  of  coals  to  the  gas 
companies  somewhere  between 
22  and  23  shillings  per  ton.  To 
add  24  per  cent,  to  such  a  price 
for  the  cost  of  manufacture  can- 
not be  regarded  as  an  excessive 
expenditure. 

The  illuminating  power  of  the 
London  gas  may  be  tAken  as  deter- 
mined  in  the  terms    of  the    bill 
which  was  prepared   and  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir 
James  Hogg,  Sir  Andrew  Lask,  and . 
Mr.  Goldney,  in  February    1876. 
According  to  the  8th  claase  of  this 
bill,  the  common  gas  supplied  by 
each  company  shall  be  such  as  to 
produce,  when  consumed  at  the  rate  * 
of  five  cubic  feet  p6r  hour  in  a  : 
Sugg's  London  Argand  burner,  a  - 
light  equal  in  intensity  to  the  light 
produced  by  sixteen  candles.     The 
pressure  at  which  this  gas  is  to  be 
delivered  ifi  specified  to  be  such  as  to 


balance  a  column  of  water  of  one 
inch  in  height  from  sunset  to 
midnight,  and  of  six-tenths  of  an 
inch '  in  height  £com  midnight  to 
sunrise.  The  gas  is  to  be  wholly 
free  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen. ' 
A  maximum  price  is  contemplated 
by  the  bill,  with  a  sliding  scale  as  to 
dividend.  The  price  thus  fixed  is 
3«.  ^d,  per  thousand  feet  of  common 
gas ;  a  penny  increase  or  decrease  in 
this  price  being  taken  as  equivalent 
to  one  quarter  per  cent,  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  annual  rate  of  divi- 
dend. We  have  before  seen  that 
the  net  profit  of  the  gas  companies 
is  approximately  equal  to  25  per 
cent,  of  their  gross  revenues.  This 
rate,  if  maintained,  would  yield, 
under  the  terras  of  the  bill,  a 
profit  of  11^^.  per  thousand 
feet  of  gas,  so  that  the  relation  on 
which  the  sliding  scale  has  been 
based  is  not  readily  obvious.  Ten 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  the  com- 
panies has  generally  been  regarded 
as  the  admissible  rate  of  profit. 
But  this  question  is  complicated  by 
the  doubt  how  far  nominaL  capital 
represents  bond  fide  useful  expendi- 
ture. We  trust,  however,  that 
enough  has  been  said  to  indicate 
the  broad  principles  on  which  the 
subject  ought  to  be  discussed. 

We  have  as  yet  been  able  only  to 
touch  on  the  skirts  of  some  of  the 
gravest  difficulties  which  underlie 
-  the  perplexed  question  of  the  muni- 
cipal government  of' London.  It  is 
past  doubt  that  the  actual  state  of 
the  metropolis,  in  an  administrative 
point  of  view,  is  a  scandal  to  the 
couniay  and  to  the  age.  The  mag- 
nitude of  that  scandal,  as  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  states- 
snan  or  the  philosopher,  is,  however, 
greatly  diminished  when  the  same 
subject  is  regarded  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.  Our  arrangements 
for  governing  our  neighbours  are 
of  the  most  complex,  perverse,  and 
grotesque  perplexity.  But,  on  the 
other  handy  onr .  neighbours,  <  to- 
gether with  ourselves,  get  on  re- 
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^arkablj  well  in  those  matters  in 
'which  there  is  no  manner  of 
Government  interference  about 
them.  In  the  first  of  all  problems 
as  to  the  welfare  of  a  great  city — 
its  daily  provisionment — ^where  no 
legislative  interference  throttles 
the  energy  of  private  indastry,  a 
stnpendons  machinery  is  in  daily 
movement,  with  imperceptible 
friction,  and  with  admirable  success. 
It  is  precisely  as  we  advance  from 
the  field  of  private  energy  and  in- 
stinctive combination  to  that  of 
legislative  interference,  that  we 
find  imperfections  creep  in.  It  does 
not  follow  that  legislative  inter- 
ference can  be  disposed  with.  But 


it  does  follow  that  the  entire  pro- 
blem is  not  so  hopelessly  obscure  as 
may  at  first  be  imagined.  If  what 
we  have  done  ourselves,  by  the 
unfailing  instinct  of  our  indofltrial 
energy,  be  admirable,  while  what 
we  lubve  attempted  to  control 
artificially,  and  to  regolate  rathn 
by  men  of  talk  than  by  men  of 
action,  be  contemptible,  we  have  at 
least  a  very  broad  hint  as  to  tbe 
direction  in  which  we  ought  to  turn 
when  we  endeavour  to  sweep  away 
some  of  the  numerous  hardsliips. 
mischiefs,  and  anomalies  which  stOl 
fetter  the  industry  and  impair  the 
welfare  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
British  Empire. 

F.  B.  C. 


n 
By  a  Lawtee. 


WHEN,  in  1835,  ^^^  rotten  and 
corrupt  municipal  institu- 
tions which  existed  throughout  the 
kingdom  were  extinguished,  and  a 
reform  based  on  the  sound  principles 
of  representation  and  responsibility 
was  brought  about,  London  was 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  that 
most  important  measure ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  partial  reform 
effected  m  1855,  to  which  reference 
will  be  hereafter  made,  the  metro- 
polis has  been  denied  advantages 
and  privileges  which  the  smallest 
provincial  town  can  claim.  The 
'City  of  London  was  not  even 
touched  by  the  legislation  of  1855, 
and  it  remains,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
once  truly  remarked,  'the  only 
unreformed  corporation  in  the 
kingdom.'  The  exclusion  of  the 
metropolis  from  the  beneficial  re- 
form of  1835  arose  from  two  causes : 
the  one  being  that  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  in  1833  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  municipalities 
and  local  government  in  towns 
throughout  the  kingdom  did  not 


include  London  in  their  first  Report, 
which  was  presented  to  Parliament 
in  1834;  the  other  being  the  sup- 
posed peculiar  position  of  the 
metropolis  as  contradistingoished 
from  all  other  towns.  The  former 
reason  soon  ceased  to  apply,  for  the 
Commissioners  in  1837  issued  their 
second  report-,  which  was  entirely 
confined  to  the  condition  of  London. 
The  Report  is  a  very  valuable  one, 
though  the  soggestions  it  contains 
lack  that  precision  and  definiteness 
which  might  have  been  evpeeted 
at  the  hands  ef  ench  veiy  able  men. 
In  the  meantime,  however.  Parlia- 
ment had  dealt  with  the  municipal 
corporations  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, the  condition  of  which,  as 
shown  by  the  first  report,  was  so 
bad  as  to  brook  no  delay ;  and  as 
the  Commissioners  did  not  suffi- 
ciently press  the  want  of  reform 
in  London,  the  matter  was  per- 
mitted to  drop;  and  other  Com- 
missioners had  to  be  appointed, 
fresh  evidence  taken,  and  years  had 
to  elapso  before  it  was  revived;  the 
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state  of  London  meanwhile  getting 
fVom  bad  to  worse.  What  princi- 
pally induced  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners to  hesitate  recommending  a 
sweepinc^  measure  of  reform  (though 
they  said  they  saw  no  reason  why 
liondon  slioald  be  exceptionally 
treated  and  not  placed  in  a  position 
similar  to  other  municipalities)  was 
the  resistance  of  the  City  Corpora- 
tion, who  urged  that  they  possessed 
ample  powers  to  effect  all  necessary 
reform  from  within  not  merely  so 
far  as  the  city  proper  went,  but 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  their  distinct  promise  to 
do  so.  It  is  more  than  questionable 
whether  the  Corporation  possessed 
the  power  they  alleged  they  had, 
and,  judging  by  results,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that,  even  if  they  had 
the  power,  they  never  intended  to 
use  it  and  to  fulfil  their  promise. 
At  any  rate  no  steps  have  ever 
been  taken  to  give  effect  to  the 
promise.  And  moreover,  the  Cor- 
poration, by,  that  wisdom  which 
characterises  all  its  actions,  took 
means  to  avert  the  evil  day,  and, 
by  electing  Lord  John  Bussell  as 
one  of  the  members  for  the  City, 
they  effectually  silenced  the  princi- 
pal voice  that  had  proclaimed  the 
want  of  reform  in  the  Corporation. 
There  was  nothing  after  all  so 
very  exceptional  in  the  state  of 
London  at  that  time  to  distinguish 
it  from  several  other  boroaghs 
which  had  to  undergo  reform. 
The  City .  of  London  alone  had 
municipal  institutions.  The  metro- 
polis outside  was  utterly  destitute 
of  them.  The  City  was  governed 
under  charters  obtained  from  several 
kings.  As  London  grew  in  im- 
portance and  power,  which,  of 
course,  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  the 
abode  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
seat  of  the  legislature,  it  did  in 
a  more  marked  degree  than  any 
other  town  or  city,  it  overlcapt 
its  territf>rial  limits,  and  outside 
grew  suburbs  which  in  the  course 


of  time  have  become  merged  into 
one  huge  province  covered  with 
houses.  The  City  maintained  ex- 
clusively the  municipal  privileges 
conferred  by  the  charters ;  the 
suburbs  were  merely  portions  of 
many  parishes,  and  subject  to  pa- 
rochial rule,  save,  as  was  the  case 
in  many  localities,  where  local 
Acts  of  Parliament  created  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  things. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Lon- 
don in  1834 — similar  in  all  re- 
spects to  many  a  provincial  city 
and  town.  One  instance  will  show 
this.  If  we  take  Bristol,  there  the 
city  occupied  but  a  small  area  as 
compared  with  the  town  created 
by  the  commercial  enterprise  of 
its  citizens  in  modem  times. 
The  city,  small  as  it  was,  was 
the  only  part  of  Bristol  having 
munici  pal  govern  ment.  The  suburbs 
were  ruled  under  the  parochial 
system.  But  the  Commissioners 
of  1834  recommended  that  in 
Bristol,  as  elsewhere,  the  limit  of 
the  municipality  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended so  as  to  comprise  in  one  ho- 
mogeneous mass  the  whole  modem 
town.  Upon  that  principle  Par- 
liament legislated  in  1835.  The 
case  of  Bristol  was  identic^  with 
that  of  many  other  towns,  and  it 
was  identical  also  with  London. 
This  the  Commissioners  themselves 
admitted  in  their  report  in  1837, 
when  they  confessed  they  saw  no 
reason  why  the  course  Parliament 
had  taken  with  Bristol  and  other 
places  should  not  be  applied  to  the 
metropolis. 

In  the  general  municipal  reform 
Parliament  adopted  as  one  of  its 
cardinal  principles  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioners 
'  to  include  the  whole  of  the  modern 
town  within  the  new  boundary.' 
This  was  done  with  regard  to  Par- 
liamentary boroughs  m  1832,  and 
the  same  principle  was  adopted  in 
1835  for  municipal  purposes.  But 
the  most  important  principle  of 
all  w^as  that  to  remedy  the  evil 
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•which  exiated  ahnosb  eyerywhere 
'  where  the  corporate  bodies  exist 
independently  of  the  communities 
among  which  they  are  found,  wh^re 
the  corporations  look  upon  them^ 
selves,  and  are  looked  upon  by  the 
inhabitants,  as    separate    and   ex- 
clusive  bodies,  and   in   which  all 
identity  of  interest    between   the 
corporation    and    the    inhabitants 
has  disappeared.'      The   principle 
was    the    making    the    governing 
authority  elective  by  the  general 
ratepayers  of    the  town  or   city. 
In  very  many  boroughs  the  cor- 
porations were  utterly  independent 
of   the  inhabitants  and  were  self- 
elective.     From  this  glaring  defeet 
the  City  of  London  was  practically 
free,  for  there,   firom  very  remote 
times,  the  election  of  the  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Common  Councillors 
has   been   vested    in  the  citizens; 
though  tbe  electorate  was  not  of  the 
most  popular  kind.     But  that  ad- 
vantage  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  City  area,  which  covers 
barely  700  acres  of  ground,  and  in 
the  70,000  acres  upon  which  the 
rest  of  the  metropolis  stands,  chaos 
Teigned  supreme.     Oat  of  the  entire 
metropolis,  the  City  alone  had  any 
pretensions    to  municipal  govern- 
ment,  for  we  cannot    look    upon 
the    Corporation    of   the   City    of 
Westminster  as  other  tlian  a  mere 
phantom,  with  scarcely  more  than 
a  nomiual  existence.     The  rest  of 
the  metropolis  was  under  the  pa- 
rochial system  of  local  government, 
with  this   additional    complicating 
influence,  that  in  many  places  where 
the  owner  of  a  large    estate  con- 
verted his  fields  into  building  plots, 
a  local  Act  of  Parliament  had  to  be 
obtained  to  regulate  the  local  man- 
agement of  the  district  proposed  to 
be  built  upon.     There  was  also:  a 
Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers, 
comprising  no  less  than  1,065  t^^t^' 
hers,  empowered  to  superintend  the 
drainage  of  London  outside  the  City . 
In  .  1847  that  commission  was  re- 
<  daced  to  twenty- three,  then  changed 


to  thirty-four,  afiterwards  Wkij- 
ing  between  deven  and  sixteen 
members.  Of  this  oommisBion,  aH 
that  can  be  said  is  that '  it  ir» 
successful  in  heaping  up  debt  and 
little  else.'  Under  many  of  the 
local  acts  (and  these  acts  numbered 
over  three  hundred)  the  governing 
board  were  self-elective,  wi&  life 
tenure  of  office,  rates  were  levied 
and  spent  without  the  slightest  re- 
sponsibility to  the  rated,  and  the 
condition  of  London  had  become  a 
byeword  and  a  disgrace. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  wben 
in  1854  a  Rojal  Commission  ms 
issued  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don.  The  Commissioners  were  ihe 
Bight  Hon.  H.  Labouchere  (after- 
wards  Lord  Taunton),  Sir  John 
Patteson,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir] 
George  Comewall  Lewis.  Thej 
examined  a  large  number  of  wit- 
nesses,  both  fisLvourable  and  iui&- 
vourable  to  the  Corporation;  took 
a  large  mass  of  important  erideoce, 
and,  on  the  whole,  made  a  Tery 
valuable  r^)ort,  suggesting  Teiy 
thorough  reforms  of  the  City  Cor- 
poration,  so  as  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  l^idadon  of 
1835.  In  some  respects  tbey  pro- 
posed to  apply  to  the  Corporation 
even  more  advanced  reforms  than 
those  comprised  in  the  Mnnidp&i 
Corporations  Act.  In  their  repii, 
however,  they  offered  some  remarks 
on  the  general  question  of  metro- 
politan government  (with  vlucli 
-  they  had  really  nothing  to  do,  as 
thescope  of  their  inquiiy  was  limited 
to  the  stete  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  City),  which  coming  from  them 
carried  very  great  weight.  Incon- 
sidermg  those  suggestions,  itsbonld 
be bomeia  mind  that  they  oHginated 
in  a  gratuitous  expression  of  opinion 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  giving  his 
evidence  before  them.  When  askw 
the  question  whether  he  thongbt  ii^ 
advisable  to  extend  the  limits  of  the 
City  so  as  to  include  the  entire 
capital  in  one  municipal  oi^ganizs- 
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tion,  the  answer  ivas,   *  Yon  bave 
already  ihe  City  and  its  Corporation ; 
you  have, .in  addition,  seven  par- 
liaznentarj    districts,    and    as    the 
XjegiBlatore  has  alr^EMly  decided  to 
enfranchise  other  portions   of  the 
metropolis     as    parliamentary   bo- 
ronghs,   the   Legislature   onght  to 
complet-e  the  work  by  enfranchising 
tbem  for  mnnicipal  purposes  also.' 
The  Commissioners  appear  to  have 
been  captivated  by  the  ingenious 
suggestion  thrown  out  by  the  wily 
representative  of  the   City.     *We 
think,  indeed,'  they  said,  'if  an  at- 
tempt  were  made  to  give  a  municipal 
organization  to  the  entire  metropolis 
by  a  wider  extension  of  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  City,  the  utility 
of  the  present   Corporation  as  an 
institution    suited    to    its    present 
limited  area  would  be    destroyed ; 
iivhile  at  the  same  time  a  mnnicipal 
Administration  of  an  excessive  mag. 
nitude,  and  therefore  ill  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
■xnetropdis  would  be  created.     But 
we  see  no  rea45on  why  the  benefit  of 
ULunioipal  institutions  should  not  be 
extended  to  the  rest  of  the  metro- 
polis, by  its  division  into  municipal 
.districts,  each  possessing  a  municipal 
^vemment  of  its  own.'     The  Com- 
missioners   appear    to    have    been 
•  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  sugges- 
tions of  very  radical  reforms  which 
.  they  made  to  the  Corporation  were 
.strong  evidence  that  it  was  an  in- 
stitution unsuited  even  to  its  limited 
area,  and  that  if  they  were  carried 
into  effect,  they  would  practically 
he  a  destruction  of  the  old  Corpora- 
.  tion.-    The  area  of  London  is   so 
,  vast,  they  thought>,  that  the  dwellers 
in  Hackney  would  know  little,  and 
care  less,  of  the  state  of  Lambeth  ; 
and  that  what  might  be  meat  for 
.  Bethnal  Green  would  be  poison  in 
^  Belgravia ;  and  that  for  that  reason 
there  would  be  wanting  that  com- 
.  munity  of  interest  and  local  know- 
ledge without  which,  in  their  opinion, 
.  municipal    government    would    be 
.  very,  imperfect,   if    not<  positively 


baneful ;  while  the  enonnous  popu- 
lation, and  the  magnitude  and 
diversity  of  the  interests  which 
would  be  under  the  care  of  the 
municipal  body  would  render  its 
administration  a  work  of  insur- 
mountable  difficulty.  Such  were 
the  timid  views  of  statesmen  twenty- 
two  years  ago.  With  the  experience 
of  years  this  timidity  has  been 
lessened  ;  and  very  few  would  now, 
we  think,  deem  (even  with  the 
enormously  increased  population 
of  this  day)  the  government  of 
London  too  big  for  one  central 
body.  Modem  experience  has 
well-nigh  dispelled  the  unfounded 
fears  which  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  the  cautious  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners  of  1854,  while 
recent  legislation  clearly  tends  to 
bring  us  yearly  nearer  a  system  of 
a  united  local  administration  for 
London.  We  have  the  education 
of  the  whole  metropolis,  under  one 
board  of  management.  The  Metro- 
politan Asylnms  Board  exercises 
full  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  area, 
as  does  also  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  .Works  in  certain  matters.  Even 
with  all  their  half-heartedness  the 
Commissioners  of  1854  made  one 
valuable  suggestion  to  the  effect 
i^t,  if  the  Legislature  adopted 
some  such  scheme  as  the  creation 
of  the  parliamentary  boroughs  into 
municipal  districts,  there  should  be 
established  over  all  a  supreme  board 

,  of  works,  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
performance  of  works  common  to 
the  whole  metropolis,  to  the  exclu- 
sion even  of  the  City  Corporation 
beyond  a  representation  on  the 
board. 

In  1855  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion Ajct  had  been  tried  for  twenty 
years,  and  had  produced  a  change 
over  towns  the  benefit  of  which  it 
was    impossible    to    overestimate. 

■  London  in  the  meantime  had  run 
riot  in  confusion,  ruled,  or  rather 
misruled  by  a  medley  of  irrespon- 
sible  boards  having  conflicting  in- 
terests, and  wasting  their  strength 
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in  sqnabbling  and  in  the  grossest 
jobs.  Confusion  characterised  the 
action  of  the  authorities,  and  the 
ratepayers  were  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute helplessness.  To  gire  an  idea 
of  the  state  of  things  in  1855  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  Sir  Ben- 
jamin  HalFs  speech  on  introducing 
the  Bill  for  the  Local  Msnagement 
of  the  Metropolis.  The  Strand 
•alone,  between  Northumberland 
House  and  Temple  Bar,  was  under 
no  less  than  nine  distinct  paving 
authorities,  whose  bounds  and  limits 
were  most  perplexing.  In  some 
places  the  entire  street  was 
under  one  authority ;  a  few  yards 
off  the  line  of  boundary  between 
two  parishes  was  the  centre  of 
the  road.  Between  these  parishes 
there  was  a  permanent  feud,  and  it 
frequently  happened  that  one  side 
of  the  street  would  be  watered  in 
the  morning  and  the  other  in  the 
afternoon.  The  condition  of  London 
was  worse  than  any  township  in  the 
country.  Governed  by  about  three 
hundred  different  bodies  (compri- 
sing, it  is  computed,  over  10,000 
members)  variously  constituted  and 
diversely  empowered  under  hun- 
dreds of  local  and  private  acts,  the 
grossest  waste  of  power  and  neglect 
of  work  were  possible.  The  evil 
was  so  great  that  Parliament,  even 
during  the  anxious  days  of  the 
Crimean  War,  had  to  consider 
the  subject.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
was,  as  we  have  said,  entrusted 
to  bring  in  a  measure.  This  he 
introduced  with  a  speech  which 
showed  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  abuses  to  be  remedied 
And  the  anomalies  to  be  removed ; 
but  the  bill  he  introduced,  which 
afterwards  became  law,  fell  far 
^hort  of  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  and  prove  him  to  have  been 
a  shortsighted  and  timid  states- 
man, lacking  the  power  to  grasp 
the  subject  he  took  in  hand,  and 
devoid  of  the  courage  necessary  to 
carry  out  an  efficient  scheme  of 


reform.  Even  the  hesitatmg  r. 
commendations  of  the  Commis. 
sioners  of  1854  were  too  radical 
for  him,  and  his  mind  inclined  va 
that  parochialism  whicbr  hitherto 
had  been  the  source  of  all  abases. 
Even  while  admitting  that  madi 
good  has  resulted  from  thft  reform 
carried  out  by  Sir  Benjamin  Hili, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  think  that  1 
great  opportunity  was  lost,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  attribute  mnch 
of  the  beneficial  change  which  the 
last  twenty  years  have  seen  more 
to  the  effect  of  the  publicity  which 
affects  public  work  in  these  dajis 
than  to  any  improvement  in  the 
vestry  system  which  was  effected 
in  1855.  It  is  quite  true  that  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall  put  an  end  to  &11 
self-elective  permanent  and  irre- 
sponsible boards  or  committees, 
and  made  the  members  of  vestries 
be  directly  elected  by  the  ratepajeis. 
It  is  true  also  that  his  measoie 
tends  towards  securing  uniformitj 
of  government,  and  that  in  estab- 
lishing  a  Board  of  Works  he 
effected  a  great  change;  still  the 
reform  might  well  have  proceeded 
on  sounder  principles,  and  neitha 
his  vestries  nor  his  central  hoird 
are  the  emanations  of  a  genias. 
The  usefulness  of  Lord  Llanoms 
reform  can  only  be  judged  by  ex- 
perience. The  system  has  now 
been  in  practice  for  twenty  yeais, 
so  that  it  is  not  at  any  r&te 
premature  to  subject  it  to  ftif 
criticism,  and  to  indicate  where  Ist 
its  defects  and  shortcomings.  Thst 
it  is  full  of  glaring  anomalies,  that 
it  is  costly  and  wasteful,  and  thst 
it  is  inefficient  and  unsatisfiEU^iy? 
will,  we  think,  be  manifest,  from 
the  following  brief  review  of  the 
past  twenty  years. 

Sir  Benjamin  Hall  found  London 
(excluding  the  City,  of  course) 
devoid  of  anything  like  moni. 
cipal  organisation.  When  he  tried 
his  'prentice  hand  to  reduce  tie 
chaos  into  order  he  undertook  » 
task  of  immense  magnitude  so" 
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difficaltj.  It  was  an  undertaking 
"which  might  well  have  taxed  the 
utmost  capacity  of  far  ahler  men. 
It  required  more  than  an  acquaint- 
ance with  parochial  aflairs,  it 
reqnired  the  vigour  of  mind  and 
conrage  of  action  of  a  great  states- 
man. The  veiy  magnitude  and 
-wealth  of  the  metropolis  raised  it 
into  a  question  imperial  in  its  cha- 
racter. And  to  say  that  Sir  Ben- 
jamin  Hall  was  not  equal  to  it  is  no 
injustice  to  his  memory,  for  he  only 
failed  where  many  others  would 
have  failed  likewise. 

What  he  did  was  to  reduce  the 
nnmher  of  local  authorities  hy 
establishing  vestries  and  district 
boards — dividing  the  metropolis,  for 
that  purpose,  into  thirty-nine  dis* 
tricts.  This  really  was  a  venr  small 
and  timid  reform,  for  it  lefb  London 
practically  under  the  parochial  sys- 
tem. In  doing  this  he  neither 
accepted  the  statesmanlike  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners  of 
1837,  nor  did  he  act  on  the  narrower, 
yet  intelligent,  suggestions  of  the 
Commissioners  of  1854.  Perhaps 
the  principal  change  effected  was 
the  extinguishment  of  self-elected 
bodies ;  but  in  giving  into  the  hands 
of  the  ratepayers  the  election  of 
vestrymen,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  so 
managed  to  make  provisions  as  to 
the  mode  of  election,  that  the  rate- 
payers, though  it  ought  to  interest 
them  deeply,  are  scarcely  informed 
as  to  how,  when,  or  where  elections 
take  place ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  our  vestries  and  district  boards 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
constituted  by  the  influence  of 
cliques  rather  than  by  the  healthy 
af*.tion  of  the  general  body  of  rate* 
payers.  And  it  follows,  that  vestry- 
men are  drawn  principally  from 
certain  classes — small  shopkeepers, 
builders,  and  publicans,  to  the  almost 
entire  exclusion  of  men  of  position 
and  intelligence.  In  fact,  the  di- 
vision of  the  metropolis  into  so  manv 
inconsiderable  districts,  each  with 
a  vestry  or  board  of  from  forty  to 


one  hundred  and  twenty  members^ 
rendered  the  office  one  of  such  mean 
importance  that,  except  in  one  or 
two  districts,  the  men  who  ought 
to  control  the  local  government  of 
the  metropolis,  keep  entirely  aloof 
from  it.  The  work  which  originally 
devolved  upon  the  vestries  was  con- 
fined to  local  drainage  and  street 
improvements ;  but  during  the  last 
twenty  years  they  have  been  en- 
trusted with  the  carrying  out  of 
nearly  every  sanitary  measure  which 
the  Legislature  has  sanctioned — 
forming,  in  fact^  the  Local  Boards 
of  Health  of  the  metropolis.  And 
their  conduct  as  such  sanitary  au- 
thorities is,  to  say  the  least,  dis- 
creditable. They  have  power  to 
compel  the  disuse  as  habitations 
of  underground  cellars,  but  these 
unwholesome  places  are  still,  in 
many  parts  of  London,  as  much 
used  as  ever.  They  are  authorized 
to  establish  mortuaries  in  the  several 
districts ;  in  very  few  instances  have 
they  exercised  this  most  necessary 
power,  and  notvrithstanding  the 
repeated  complaints  of  coroners  and 
juries,  dead  bodies  are  allowed  to 

remain    in    inhabited    rooms the 

source  of  muchmischief  in  scattering 
disease  and  epidemics.  The  Baths 
and  Washhonses  Act,  except  in  very 
few  parishes,  is  utterly  ignored. 
The  inspection  and  regulation  of 
slaughter-houses  and  other  ob- 
noxious places,  which  for  years  had 
been  entrusted  to  the  vestries,  was 
so  indifferently  done  that  the  Legis- 
lature by  a  recent  measure  has 
deemed  fit  to  take  it  out  of  their 
hands  and  to  confer  the  task  upon 
the  Metropolitan  Board.  With  re- 
gard to  the  public  health,  it  is  true 
that  every  vestry  has  been  obliged  to 
appoint  a  medical  officer;  but  in 
most  vestries,  wherever  the  medical 
officer  shows  any  signs  of  an  inten- 
tion to  work  his  office  with  thorough- 
ness, every  obstacle  is  placed  in  his 
way,  and  the  mode  to  win  the  good 
opinion  of  the  vestry  is  for  the 
officer  to  do  as  little  as  possible. 
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In  manj  cases,  also,  these  medical 
officers  are  paid  on  a  scale  which 
olearlj  ctmnot  command  the  entire 
serrioes  of  an  efficient  man.  The 
Wandsworth  district,  for  instance, 
covering  an  enormous  area,  appoints 
four  medical  officers  of  health  at 
the  liberal  salarj  of  50^.  each.  Is 
it  to  be  thought  for  a  moment  that 
a  professional  man  -can  afford  to 
devote  his  best  energies  for  such 
paltry  pay.  He  must  mainlj  de- 
pend on  his  private  practice,  and 
so  far  as  he  attends  to  his  practice 
he  must  neglect  his  public  duties. 
The  vestries  also  have  been  em- 
powered to  establish  free  libraries 
in  the  metropolis,  but  only  in  one 
parish  has  this  been  done;  and 
elsewhere,  where  attempts  were 
made  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
establish  such,  the  scheme  was 
thwarted  in  every  instance  through 
the  direct  influence  of-  the  vestry- 
men. They  complain  of  the  ex- 
pense of  such  institutions — which 
really  would  be  very  little — ^but 
think  nothing  of  spending  30,000?. 
in  the  building  of  a  vestry  hall. 
Such  are  the  firstf  ruits  of  the  vestry 
system  in  London.  And  such  will 
it  continue  to  bear  so  long  as  the 
vestries  and  boards  are  recruited 
from  back  streets  and  beer-shops. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  *  parochial 
system,*  to  quote  Sir  William  Fraser, 
is  utterly  inadequate  for  metropo- 
litan government ;  and  that  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall's  scheme  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting. 

The  creation  of  a  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  so  far  as  it  was  ain 
admission  of  the  principle  that  Lon- 
don is  not  too  large  to  be  governed 
by  one  central  body,  and  that  the 
highest  interests  of  the  community 
ought  to  be  entrusted  to  the  control 
of  amimicipal  body  exercising  juris- 
diction over  the  entire  area  of  the 
metropolis,  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  But  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  is  as  faulty  as  it  could  be. 
The  Boai*d  consists  of  forty-five 
members — the  representatives  of  the 


City  and  the  thirfy-eight  districts 
and  paiishes  into  whkh  London  was 
divided  by  the  Act  of  1855.  Tk 
City  is  represented  on  the  Boudbj 
three  members^  six  of  the  istger 
parishes  have  two  represe&t&tim 
each,  other  parishes  arerepresenled 
by  one  member  eaeh,  and  where 
several  of  the  smaller  parishes  were 
united  into  districts,  the  distncts 
so  formed  are  represented  each  bj 
one  member,  save  in  the  case  of  two 
districts  which  are  again  joioedto* 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
one  representative  to  the  Board. 
The  class  of  men  on  the  Board  is 
identically  the  same  as  those  whose 
presenoe  predominates  in  the  vaiiou 
vestries  by  whom  they  are  elected, 
and  as  a  rule  they  are  yestijmeD 
themselves.  The  gravest  objection 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Baud  is 
the  fact  that  its  members  are  dected 
not  directly  by  the  body  of  rate- 
payers but  by  the  vestries  and  dis. 
trict  boards;  whereby  that  sense 
of  responsibility  which  should  exist 
between  the  ratepayers  and  those 
who  spend  the  itites  is  weakened  if 
not  practically  removed.  We  have 
already  shown  that  the  vestijmeo 
are  not  elected  after  Hie  besi  man. 
ner  for  the  public  interest,  and  Ihat 
the  men  who  aspire  to  the  office  are 
not  drawn  from  the  best  sources :  a 
fact  due  chiefly  to  the  reason  that 
the  office  of  vestryman  is  not  looked 
upon  as  such  a  post  of  honour  as  is 
Kkely  to  induce  intelligent  men  to 
seek  a  seat  on  a  vestty  board. 
Even  the  Board  of  Worlffl,  ihongh 
it  is  a  central  council  of  no  mean 
importance,  does  not  oocnpj  that 
position  in  the  public  esteem  to 
which  it  is  from  the  magnitude  d 
its  duties  entitled;  and  the  effect (^ 
its  members  being  elected  by  coteries 
of  vestrymen  and  not  by  the  rate- 
payers at  large,  is  thiat  the  Board  is 
made  up  of  men  occupying  anything 
but  a  high  social  position.  Hai  it 
not  been  successful  in  obtaining  afair 
start  under  the  leadership  of  a  ycry 
able  paid  chairman — the  late  Sir  J. 
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Thwajrtes — there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  would  have  lament- 
ably broken  down  and  would  by  this 
time  have  been  superseded. 

The  work  with  which  the  Board 
^vas  entrusted  originally  was  limited 
practically  to  the  main  drainage; 
but  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
for  want    of   a    fitter    body,    the 
Soard,    under    numerous    Acts  of 
Parliament,  has  had  delegated  to  it 
various    other    important    duties, 
some  of  which  they  have  not  even 
attempted  to  grapple  with.     The 
embankment  of  the    Thames   and 
certain    definite    street     improve- 
ments   are  amongst  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  additional  functions 
entrusted  to  the  Board.     With  nn- 
limited    money  at  its    back,   this 
kind    of   work   has   been   on   the 
Tvhole  well  done,  though  probably 
Tvitb  great  extravagance,  and,   as 
was  prored  before  a  Parliamentary 
Committee,  with  no  little  jobbery. 
The  miscellaneous  jurisdiction  which 
the     Board    now    possesses    com- 
pxises  the  control  of  the  fire  bri- 
gade, the  supervision  and  regula- 
tion of  streets  and  buildings,  the 
regulation     of     obnoxious     trades 
and  slaughterhouses,  and  the  car- 
riage   and    keeping    of    explosive 
substances,  the  regulation  of  parks 
and  open  spaces,  and  the  creafcion 
of  new  parks.     The  Tramways  Act 
gives  the  Board  power  either  to 
construct  tramways  itself,    or    to 
allow  private  companies  to  do  so. 
The  application  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases     (Animals)    Act    is  also 
vested  in  the  Board.     The  licensing 
and  control  of  baby  farms,  under 
the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  is 
also  vested  in  the  same  authoriiy. 
The  Board  exercises  the  only  con- 
trol which  the  ratepayers  possess 
over  the  gas  and  water  companies, 
and  last  Session  of  Parliament  it 
was    created    the    local    authority 
for  the  metropolis  (outside  the  few 
acres  forming  the  City  of  London) 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  impor- 
tant provisions    of    the  Artizans' 


Dwellings  Act.  Other  matters 
have  also  from  time  to  time  been 
relegated  to  the  Board,  not  be- 
cause the  Legislature  thinks  the 
Board  is  constituted  in  the  best 
way  for  the  exercise  of  such  func- 
tions, but  simply  because  there  is 
no  choice — the  Board  being  the 
only  body  having  any  municipal 
functions  extending  over  the 
entire  area  of  the  metropolis. 

If  we  consider  the  conduct  of 
the  Board  with  reference  to  many 
of  these  matters  we  shall  not  lack 
matter  for  a  very  serious  indictment. 
Their  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the 
gas  question  is  perhaps  the  most  ob- 
jectionable. The  story  would  be  too 
lengthy  for  our  space.  Those  who 
wish  to  learn  all  about  it  should 
consult  a  most  valuable  work  just 
published  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Firth.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that 
not  only  have  the  MetrojMlitan  Board 
indicated  no  scheme  in  the  interest 
of  the  ratepayers,  but  have  actually 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  oppose 
bills  in  Parliament  introduced  in 
the  interest  of  the  ratepayers  both 
by  private  individuals  and  by  the 
City  Corporation.  In  regard  to 
the  waterworks  their  conduct  has 
been  almost  as  bad.  They  have  in 
no  way  endeavoured  to  carry  out 
the  important  powers  which  have 
been  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
Legislature,  but  have,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  companies,  at  which  one  is 
almost  inclined  to  cease  to  wonder 
when  we  find  a  member  of  the 
Board  dying  possessed  of  very  large 
interest  in  the  way  of  shares  in  the 
gas  and  water  companies.  It  is 
true  the  Board  of  Works  and  the 
City  Corporation  have  entered  into 
a  sort  of  compact  of  late  to  secure 
to  themselves  better  control  over 
these  companies,  but  that  at  the 
best  is  a  very  unreal  alliance.  The 
jealousy  existing  between  these 
rival  bodies  is  too  great  to  permit 
of  a  long.continued  harmonious 
working  together  for  the  public  in- 
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terest ;  some  members  of  the  City 
Corporation,  with  a  candoar  which, 
however  much  we  may  regret  the 
truth  of  it,  is  still  comuieDdable, 
characterised  the  compact  as  an 
'unholy  alliance.'  The  spirit  of 
rivalry  is  very  great,  and  each  is 
far  more  anxious  to  obtain  the 
ascendency  over  the  other  than  it 
is  to  forward  the  ioterests  of  the 
unfortunate  ratepayers.  This  ri- 
valry and  jealousy  is  most  costly 
and  expensive;  and,  what  is  far 
worse,  retards  the  carrying  out  of 
measures  or  the  performance  of 
works  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  two  bodies  can- 
not much  longer  be  permitted  to 
exist,  and  that  London  must  be 
brought  under  the  municipal  con- 
trol  of  one  supreme  authority. 
That  the  Metropolitan  Board  is 
not  fit,  as  at  present  established, 
for  that  important  position,  has 
already,  we  think,  been  sufficiently 
shown.  But  if  the  Metropolitan 
Board  is  unfit,  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London  is  ten  thousand 
times  more  objectionable. 

The  City  Corporation  thirty  years 
ago  was  characterised  by  Lord 
Brougham,  himself  a  freeman  of 
the  City,  as  the  giant  abuse  amongst 
municipal  corporations.  And  so  it 
is  at  this  day.  It  has  resisted  un* 
flinchingly,  and  with  a  success  which 
must  astonish  those  who  do  not 
know  how  unscrupulous  the  City 
Corporation  is  in  the  use  of  weapons 
to  maintain  its  privileges,  every 
attempt  at  reform.  When  the  Com- 
missioners of  1834  presented  their 
report  in  1837,  recommending  the 
application  of  the  same  policy  for 
the  metropolis  as  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  municipal  corporations 
throughout  England  and  Wales, 
the  Government  which  had  suc- 
cessfully effected  the  great  reform 
of  1835  ^^  considerably  weaker  in 
power,  with  very  small  majorities  ; 
the  City  took  advantage  of  its  weight 
in  the  lobby,  and  by  such  discredit- 
able means  prevented  the  introduc- 


tion of  the  Reform  Bill  promised  bj 
Lord  John  Russell.  At  the  next 
general  electioD,  pursuing  the  policy 
which  the  City  puisnes  to  this  day 
whenever  it  has  the  opportunity, 
it  acted  the  part  of  the  wise 
steward  in  the  proverb  and  made 
friends  of  its  attackers :  elect- 
ing Lord  John  Russell  as  one 
of  its  representatives.  Reform 
of  the  Corporation  of  course  at 
once  became  out  of  the  question. 
It  is  the  same  principle  which  in- 
duces the  livery  companies  to  obtain 
the  adherence  of  powerful  and  in- 
fluential men:  hence  it  is  we  see 
Lord  Selbome  Master  of  the 
Mercers',  Mr.  Gladstone  made,  a 
freeman  of  the  Turners',  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng-land 
made  &ee  of  the  City. 

Though  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don  has  the  expenditure  of  an  in- 
come of  about  three-quarters  of  a 
million,    and  though    the   gp-eat^ 
portion  of   this    is    derived    from 
public  rates,   and  all  of    it   from 
public  property — ^for  we    entirely 
deny  the  private  chareuster  of  the 
property  the  Corporation  contend 
they  have  in  what  is  called  the  City 
estate — there  is  no  guarantee  what- 
ever that  this  money  is   properly 
expended.     Can    it    really   be  be- 
Ueved  that  there  is  no  audit  of  these 
accounts — noindependentand  trust- 
worthy audit  ?  for  the  audit  of  every 
particular  heading  of  account  by 
members  of   the    particular   com- 
mittee expending  the  money,  which 
is  the  only  pretence  at  audit  that  is 
made,  is  a  perfect  farce.     It  is  tme 
that  annually  there  is  published  a 
kind  of  private  blue-b(x>k  for  the 
members  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council;   still    these  accounts  ^r^ 
kept  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  and 
unintelligible     manner,     and     are 
prepared,  we  should    fancy,   with 
the    object  of   affording  as    little 
information    as    possible.      Prac- 
tically, therefore,  the  City  income 
is  expended  without  any  sense  of 
responsibility.   And  the  fact  is  that 
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the  most  wanton  extravagance  cha- 
racterises everything  that  is  done 
in  the  City,  except  that  which  is 
for  the  advantage  of  the  citizens. 
Its  officers — and  they  are  legion — 
are   paid  on  a  scale  which  would 
make  bankrupt  any  other  institu- 
tion, and  however  handsome  their 
salaries  are,  looking  up  the  list  from 
the    bnmble    services — if    indeed 
there  can  be  anything  humble  in 
connection     with     so     mighty     a 
Corporation — of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
waterman's  second  young  man  to 
the    highly    paid    officials   of   the 
Chamber   of  London,  there  exists 
a  system   of   douceur  to  everyone 
who   does  the    least  extra    work, 
which  often  enhances  considerably 
those    large    salaries,    and    which 
in    our    opinion   is  entirely  repre- 
hensible.    If  space   permitted  we 
should  like  to  go  more  fully  into 
the  matter  of  the  City  finances  ;  as 
it  is  we  can  do  no  better  than  refer 
once  more  to  Mr.  Firth's  work,  which 
treats  exhaustively  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  the  accuracy  of  which  may 
be  safely  relied  upon. 

We  are  satisfied  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  reduce  th^  number  of 
the  Council,  and  to  induce  men  of 
position  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  municipal  administration  of  the 
City,  this  state  of  things  would 
not  be  tolerated  for  a  day;  but 
now  that  this  canker  has  eaten  so 
deeply  into  the  very  existence  of 
the  Corporation,  we  cease  to  be 
surprised  at  the  fact,  that  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  contains  none 
of  those  eminent  bankers  or  mer- 
chants in  the  City  whose  presence 
would   reflect  credit  on   the  con- 


stituency, and  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  ratepayers. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
City  Corporation  has  not  before 
this  seen  its  way  to  some  reform. 
As  it  is,  it  stands  in  the  way  of 
municipal  reform  for  London.  If 
it  had  been  wise  in  its  generation 
it  would  have,  to  use  the  words  of 
its  own  Chamberlain,  long  ago 
thrown  its  wings  over  the  entire 
metropolis  and  given  to  London 
one  consistent  and  harmonious 
government.  That  this  must 
come,  whether  the  City  wishes  it 
or  not,  is  beyond  question.  The 
metropolis  must  be  created  into 
one  municipaliiy,  and  so  placed  on 
a  par  with  other  towns  in  the 
kingdom.  There  is,  so  far  as  we 
see,  no  real  or  practical  oMection 
to  this.  The  magnitude  of  London 
does  not,  as  some  are  inclined  to 
think,  render  the  work  impossible 
or  even  difficult ;  for  if  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  can 
efficiently  manage  the  main  drain, 
age  of  the  entire  metropolis,  can 
it  be  said  that  a  Council  of  some 
three  hundred  members,  which 
could  be  divided  into  a  number 
of  committees  —  each  committee 
charged  with  some  specific  branch 
of  municipal  matters,  such  as  water, 
gas,  education,  poor,  &c. — would  not 
find  it  perfectly  feasible  to  govern 
London  efficiently?  The  saving 
which  would  result  would  be  enor- 
mous, and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  London  might  become  in  a 
short  time  the  best  governed  city 
in  the  kingdom,  instead  of  being, 
as  it  now  is,  the  worst. 

P. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  POSITION  OP  EGYPT. 


MUCH  Rs  has  been  written  and 
said  on  the  affairs  of  Egypt 
within  the  last  five  months,  tibere 
ai»  still  probably  few  subjects 
about  which  the  mass  of  people 
hare  more  has  j  ideas.  In  the  City, 
nsoally  fiuppoaed  to  be  focus  of 
knowledge  on  such  sabjects,  hardly 
two  people  can  be  found  who  will 
estimate  ^e*  resources  and  fotnre 
of  the  country  in  the  same  way. 
The  publication  of  Mr.  Cave's 
famous  Report  was  eagerly  looked 
forward  to  as  the  medium  through 
which  light  was  at  last  to  illuminate 
the  impenetrable  darkness;  partisans 
of  Egypt,  and  even  such  tolerably 
impartial  people  as  Sir  Stafford 
Northooto-,  based  strong  hopes  and 
still  stronger  assertions  on  that  Re- 
port, and  now  that  we  have  got  it  the 
darkness  remains  as  thick  as  ever. 
All  sorts  of  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  the  floating  debt  of  Egypt,  009- 
tinue  to  wander  aJbout,  without  any 
ready  means  being  found  of  con- 
tradicting  them,  or  of  asserting 
that  this  one  or  that  is  true,  except 
that  the  recent  'scheme'  of  the 
French  financiers  leads  one  to  con- 
clude that  the  amount  is  &kr  larger 
than  the  Khedive  confessed  to  Mr. 
Cave.  Equally  at  fisiult  are  the  esti- 
mates of  revenue,  which  range  at 
any  figure  from  about  6,ooo,oooZ.  to 
io,ooo,oooL  ;  and,  altogether,  chaos 
continues.  While  that  is  so  the 
efforts  do  not  grow  less  to  patch  up 
some  kind  of  arrangement,  by  means 
of  which  one  more  loan  might  be 
gradually  placed  with  investors,  and 
those  who  have  the  greatest  stake 
in  the  success  of  such  a  loan  are  as 
diligent  as  ever  in  making  the  most 
of  appearances,  in  framing  favourable 
estimates,  and  arranging  attractive 
prospects.  The  trade  is  not  a  noble 
one,  but  the  straits  to  which  men 
are  driven  by  the  exigencies  of  a 
long  and  questionable  career  may 


be  held  by  some  to  justify  much 
that  is  repulsive.  At  the  same  time 
it  would  not  be  wise  or  honour, 
able  for  those  who  entertain  a 
profound  conviction  that  the  ooaraes 
now  pursued  can  only  pave  the  way 
for  a  deeper  ruin  to  keep  silence, 
th&t  none  should  lift  a  Toioe  in 
behalf  of  the  wretched  populations 
whom  this  careerof  dishonest  finance 
has  solong  been  the  means  of  oppress- 
ing,  or  in  warning  to  the  leas  un- 
fortunate, less  pitiable,  but  still  in 
some  cases  injured  investors,  who 
may  once  more  be  induced  to  cast 
their  savings  into  thiis  bottomless 
pit.  The  task  is  not  a  grateful  one 
for  many  reasons,  but  chiefly  beenose 
of  the  rancour  which  exposure  breeds 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  their 
plans  marred  by  too  plain  state- 
ments ;  but,  grateful  or  not,  I  think 
it  worti  doing. 

At  the  outset  of  any  inquiry  into 
the  financial  affairs  of  Egypt  it  is 
necessary  to  say  that  absolute 
certainty  cannot  be  attained  on  any 
point.  The  sul^ect  has  to  be  dealt 
with  on  the  principle  of  circum- 
stantial evidence,  for  there  are  but 
few  reliable  facts  attainable.  We 
know  the  amount  of  the  funded  debt 
of  Egypt,  and  something  of  the 
poverty  of  its  wretched  inhabitants 
is  also  known  ;  bat  nearly  eveir- 
thing  else  is  pure  guesswork.  All 
we  can  prove  is  that  most  of  the 
statements  that  have  been  put 
forward  as  facts  are  fictions,  and  by 
this  means  it  may  be  possible  to 
arrive  negatively  at  some  more  or 
less  close  estimate  of  what  the 
truth  may  be.  That  is  all  I  shall 
profess  to  do.  In  pursuing  this 
object  I  shall  take  my  statements 
as  much  as  possible  from  official 
and  semi-official  sources,  and  no 
matters  of  mere  hearsay  or  rumour 
shall  be  admitted  as  part  of  the  evi- 
dence.   I  shall  begin  by  recounting 
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tbo  history  of  the  varions  loans  that 
compose  the  debt  of  Egypt,  and 
afterwards  estimate  the  resources  of 
the  country  from  such  data  as  are 
available.  From  these  two  main  heads 
of  investigation  much  subsidiary 
and  collateral  matter  must,  of  course, 
flow ;  but  the  object  of  the  investi- 
gation will  be  made  clear  if  these 
are  borne  in  mind.  What  is  wanted 
is  a  knowledge  of  what  Egypt  has 
gained  by  her  debt,  and  of  the  evi- 
dence of  her  capacity  to  bear  the 
burden  of  it,  such  as  may  be  afforded 
by  the  general  facts  as  to  her  position. 
The  first  loan  for  the  Government 
of  Egypt  was  issued  in  London  in 
April  1862,  by  Messrs.  Friihlingand 
Goschen,  as  agents  for  the  Bank 
of  Saxe-Meiningen.  It  whs  of  the 
nominal  amount  of  2,195,2002.,  cal- 
culated to  yield  1,811,343/.  net  at 
the  issue  price  of  82^,  and 
bore  interest  at  7  per  cent., 
with  a  sinking  fund  which  was  to 
redeem  the  entire  loan  in  thirty 
years  from  the  date  of  issue.  For 
that  interest  and  for  the  cumulative 
sinking  fund  an  annuity  of  1 76,000/. 
was  set  apart  from  the  revenues  of 
the  Delta,  then  estimated  at  6oo,ooo2. 
net  per  annum.  The  issue  was 
announced  as  successful,  no  less 
than  9,635,200/.  having  been  applied 
for.  So  successful  indeed  was  the 
loan,  that  before  many  months  were 
over  it  wasthoughtsafeto  test  the  in- 
vesting  capacity  of  the  British  public 
with  a  second  issue ;  and  accordingly 
bonds  for  the  nominal  amount  of 
1,097,6007.  were  offered  in  London 
on  August  I,  through  the  same  con- 
tractors and  agents,  at  a  2  per  cent, 
higher  price  than  the  first  issue. 
This  was  done  to  *  complete  the 
extinction '  of  the  floating  debt  of 
Egypt— a  completion  that  has  been 
going  on  ever  since,  and  that  is  not 
yet  ended — and  the  mortgage  on 
Delta  revenues  was  extended  to 
264,000/.  per  annum  as  *  security  * 
for  the  payments  of  the  loan.  No  in- 
formation was  vouchsafed  as  to  the 
cpndition  of  Egypt  beyond  that  con- 


tained in  the  bare  statement  that  the 
Delta  revenues  were  so  much.  Never- 
theless the  loan  was  successfully 
placed,  and  the  aspect  of  the  money 
market  was  so  inviting  that  *  one 
of  the  members '  of  the  Viceroy's 
family  tried  to  get  bonds  for 
x8o,ooo/.,  bearing  9  percent,  interest 
floated  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
here,  in  October. 

So  encouraging  a  beginning  could 
not  be  expected  to  lead  to  no  results^ 
but  Egypt  did  not  again  appear  as 
a  borrower  till  1864,  when  puirctual 
payment  of  the  obligations  already 
incurred,  and  judicious  nursing, 
had  so  far  improved  her  credit  that 
she  was  able  to  float  a  loan  for 
5,704,200/.,  at  the  price  of  93  per 
cent.,  bearing  7  per  cent,  interest, 
but  redeemable  in  fifteen  years,  or  in 
1879,  by  a  high  sinking  fund.  In 
other  words — ^and  this  applies  to 
all  the  loans  of  Egypt,  as  to  many 
others  by  which  tuxfortunate  bor- 
rowers have  been  brcraght  to  ruin — 
the  money  was  borrowed  on  the  prin- 
ciple applied  in  selling  an  annuity. 
The  Viceroy  agreed  to  pay  so  much 
per  annum  for  so  many  years  for  a 
certain  amount  down,  and  the  finan- 
ciers divided  that  amount  into  two 
parts,  one  being  called  'interest' 
and  the  othex  *  sinking  fund.'  The 
interest — 7  per  cent,  or  whatever 
it  may  be — was  paid  half-yearly, 
and  the  balance,  used  as  ^jinking 
fund,  was  devoted  to  paying  off 
bonds  drawn  in  a  lottery  eveiy 
half-year.  At  first,  of  course,  the 
amount  devoted  to  drawings  would 
be  small,  perhaps  i  or  2  per  cent 
on  the  nominal  amount  of  the 
loan,  but  as  bonds  got  drawn  and 
paid  off  interest  on  them  ceased, 
and  in  proportion  as  interest  grew 
less  sinking  fund  grew  more,  until 
at  the  end  the  whole  amounts 
almost  would  go  to  the  repayment 
of  bonds  *  drawn  at  par.'  The  more 
frequent  or  the  larger  in  amount 
these  drawings  were,  the  more 
temptation  would  there  be  for  in- 
vestors to  pay  highly  for  the  chances 
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of  the  bonuses  which  bonds  issned 
at  a  big  discount  and  paid  off  by 
lotteiy  at  par  would  afford.  This 
loan  was  therefore  well  taken  up, 
as  the  others  had  been,  and,  by 
tactics  too  fEimiliar  now  to  need 
description,  soon  went  to  a  pre- 
mium on  the  issue  price.  No 
further  information  was  given  re- 
garding the  country  that  borrowed, 
either  by  the  Gk>vemment,  or  by 
Messrs.  Oppenheim,  the  contractors 
for  this  loan ;  but  the  revenues  of 
three  provinces  were  '  specially  hy- 
pothecated '  to  its  service.  Inun- 
dations, cattle  disease,  and  similar 
plausible  reasons  were  given  as  the 
cause  of  this  new  borrowing,  they 
having  entailed  the  formation  of  a 
troublesome  floatingne  w  debt^  which 
similar  visitations  in  former  years 
had  not  apparently  done.  Yet  at 
this  veiT  time  Egypt  was  at  about 
the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity  she 
has  enjoyed  in  modem  days.  The 
Civil  War  in  America  had  thrown 
a  great  trade  into  her  hands,  and 
the  Suez  Canal  had  not  yet  been 
opened  to  abstract  from  her  the  bulk 
of  the  transit  business  to  and  from 
India.  Joint-stcck  Companies  of 
various  kinds  were  pouring  their 
resources  into  the  country,  with  a 
view  to  develop  it  for  their  profit, 
and  everything  looked  as  if  the  last 
af9iction  that  Egypt  ought  to  have 
known  just  then  was  a  floating  debt 
or  financial  distress.  These  existed, 
however,  and  unhappily  a  mere  five 
millions  did  not  suffice  to  extin- 
guish the  diseases — they  were  only 
assuaged  for  a  time. 

The  next  borrower  was  the  pre- 
sent Viceroy  in  his  own  person,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  government  in 
1863.  He  had  been  known  before  as 
an  enterprising  farmer,  bent  upon 
getting  the  most  he  could  out  of  his 
land  and  his  slaves ;  and  now  that 
he  had  attained  the  throne,  he  dis- 
played his  enterprise  by  borrowing 
money  to  enable  him  to  develop 
his  estates  with  royal  rapidity.  But 
before  doing  that  it  was  ventured 
upon  to  try  the  market  with  a  railway 


loan  for  3,000,000?.,  really  raised 
on  his  personal  security,  on   tiie 
usual  7  per  cent,  interest  terms,  but 
redeemable   at    par   by    dx^wings 
within  nine  years.       This  loan  was 
issued  at  92   per  cent.,   and  sub- 
scribed to  largely  on  the  Continent, 
but  not  so  largely  here.      Messrs. 
Friihling  and  Groschen  were  again 
the  mediums  through  whom  any 
money    subscribed    here    was   ob- 
tained.      Somehow  the  loan   was 
not  a  great  success,  and  did  not 
keep  up  well  to  its  issue   price. 
In  March  1866,  however,  the  Vice- 
roy introduced  the  first  loan  con- 
tracted  on  the  security  of  his  own 
private  estates.      It  was  for,  no- 
minally,   3,387,000?.,  half  of  which 
was    issued    in    Paris     and     half 
here,   by  the  contractors    Messrs. 
Fastr6  Brothers  and    the   Anglo- 
Egyptian  Bank.     The  issue  price 
was  88^,  and  it  bore  7  per  cent, 
interest,  with  provision  for  redemp- 
tion in    fifteen   years.     It  was  in 
fact  another  short  annuity  bought 
at  a  very  high  price.     The  security 
for  payment  was   the  produce  of 
about  375,000  acres  of  highly  culti- 
vated land  belonging  to  the  Khe- 
dive.   It  did  not  sucked  very  well, 
and   some  of  it  was  sold   a    few 
months  after  the  first  general  issue 
at  60  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of 
the  bonds.   The  Viceroy  was  there- 
fore borrowing  at  something  over 
18  per  cent.,  including  the  cost  of 
drawings — rather  a  dear  rate  to  get 
back  out  of  land  even  as  fertile  as 
that  of  Egypt.     That  price  caosed 
indeed  something  like  a  panic,  and 
the  Viceroy's  agents  had  to  notify 
that  no  more  of  the  loan  would  be 
sold,  and  that  the  portion  of  it  no- 
absorbed  by  the  investors  would  be 
bought  in  and  withdrawn.     That 
was  a  laudable  purpose,   but  un- 
happily the  Viceroy  could  not  cany 
it  out.      In    November   1866    he 
managed  to  borrow  900,000^  from 
houses  in  London  and  Paris  on  the 
security  of  the  unplaced  bonds  of 
his  private  loan,  which  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Bank  was  supposed  to 
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have  bought  in  and  cancelled,  and 
nltimatelj,  at  one  price  or  another, 
it  appears  to  have  been  all  got  on 
the  market.  This  was  hardly  ac- 
complished, if  at  all  accomplished, 
when  the  ground  began  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  issue  of  a  new  (Go- 
vernment loan.  Early  in  1867  ru- 
mours began  to  circulate  that  more 
borrowing  was  to  be  resorted  to, 
and  feelers  of  all  sorts  were  put  out 
to  test  how  far  the  public  were 
likely  to  go  in  support  of  such  a 
proceeding.  These  did  not  at  first 
create  any  sympathetic  response, 
and  they  were  for  a  time  hushed ; 
but  by-and-by  the  public  were 
treated  to  some  very  attractive  re- 
ports about  coming  financial  re- 
forms in  Egypt ;  and  as  reform  of 
any  kind  is  always  a  thing  that  the 
mass  of  Englishmen  have  a  sneak- 
ing kindness  for — iniheahstractyiYiQ 
bait  ultimately  took.  But  it  was 
not  thought  safe  to  bring  out 
the  large  amount — 6,ooo,oooZ.  or 
8,ooo,oooL — that  had  been  first 
hinted  at.  Even  after  abright  picture 
of  coming  reform,  that  would  have 
been  a  little  too  much.  The  public 
mast  have  felt  through  all  its  sweet 
trustfulness  that  there  was  an 
element  of  incongruity  between 
8,ooo,oooZ.  of  new  debt  and  financial 
retrenchment.  Besides,  it  had  to 
be  admitted  that  the  country  was 
not  quite  so  prosperous  as  it  had 
been  in  £he  Ajnerican  war  times. 
There  were  again  troublesome 
crop  failures  and  symptoms  of 
impecuniosity  amongst  the  people, 
that  caused  much  anxiety  to 
their  private  creditors,  so  that  it 
was  not  safe  to  ask  the  public  to 
believe  overmuch.  There  was  a 
point  b^ond  which  even  the  credu- 
lity of  Englishmen — born,  we  may 
still  fain  hope,  of  a  certain  sturdy 
honesty — could  not  be  expected 
to  go.  The  loan  was  therefore 
changed  in  form,  reduced  to 
the  modest  amount  of  2,o8o,oooL, 
and  described  as  being  for  the 
purchase  of  the  properties  of 
the  Viceroy's  brother,    Mustapha 


Fazil  Pacha — ^he  who  died  re- 
cently at  Constantinople,  not  in 
extreme  poverty,  but  magnificently 
in  debt.  It  was  declared  to  be 
well  for  State  reasons  to  effect 
this  bargain,  seeing  that  Mus- 
tapha had  agreed  to  give  up 
also  the  rights  of  succession 
to  the  Viceregal  throne.  As  this 
loan  was  then  partly  for  a  State 
and  partly  for  a  private  object,  and 
as  it  was  farther  secured  on  the 
Daira,  a  private  estate  of  the 
Khedive  already  burdened  with 
3,4oo,oooZ.,  borrowed  at  from  12  to 
18  per  cent.,  it  was  necessary  to 
offer  a  very  high  price  to  induce 
investors  to  come  in.  The  interest 
was  therefore  raised  to  9  per  cent, 
and  the  issue  price  placed  at  90 
per  cent,  per  bond.  The  loan  was 
further  redeemable  in  fourteen  years, 
so  that  for  that  time  it  was  a  good 
10  per  cent,  return  to  the  venture- 
some purchasers.  It  came  out  at 
an  unfortunate  juncture,  however, 
which,  when  one  looks  back  upon, 
breeds  wonder  and  astonishment  that 
the  whole  fabric  of  Egyptian  credit 
has  not  tambled  to  pieces  long  ago. 
At  the  very  time  when  this  new 
loan  was  offered  on  the  security  of 
the  Daira,  that  Daira  was  found  to 
be  in  great  straits.  Open-handed 
and  liberal  to  the  full  height  of 
Oriental  magnificence,  the  Viceroy 
had  been  borrowing  freely  on  his 
domains  without  the  formality  of 
a  public  loan.  He  had  had  to  bear 
the  expenses  of  a  very  costly  trip 
to  Europe,  and  was  therefore  deep 
in  debt  Many  of  his  bills  were 
said  to  have  been  protested  in 
Alexandria,  and  although  the  inci- 
dent was  explained  as  a  mere  exam- 
ple of  the  loose  happy-go-lucky  way 
in  which  the  Viceroy  managed  his 
private  affairs,  and  which  must  not 
be  taken  to  mean  anything  serious, 
the  fact  made  a  very  bad  impres- 
sion. However,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  revenues  of  Mustapha 
Fazil  Pacha's  estates  would  them- 
selves be  ample  security  for  this 
money,    and    haste   was  made  to 
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'  advance  money  at  a  good  rate  of 
discount,  so  that  all  the  bills  falling 
due  might  be  announced  as  fully  and 
promptly  met.  A  smash  was  thus 
averted ;  it  was  roundly  declared 
that  the  Egyptian  Government 
was  not  only  paying  its  way,  but 
had  actually,  within  the  year,  re- 
duced its  floating  debt  by  a  good 
round  sum,  and  public  apprehen- 
sion died  away.  The  bait  was  so 
well  tricked  out  that  it  was  again 
swallowed. 

But  the  cost  was  not  long  in 
appearing.  Hardly  had  the  year 
1868  opened  when  rumours  began 
to  circulate  relative  to  a  new  plan 
for  consolidating  the  debt,  and 
letting  those  financiers  out  of  their 
risks,  who  held  the  floating  paper 
not  yet  cancelled,  for  all  that 
Egypt  was  so  happy  and  pros- 
perous under  a  reformed  adminis- 
tration and  a  Finance  Minister  of  sin- 
gular honesty,  firmness,  and  ability. 
The  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  had 
had  its  innings  with  the  small 
Mustapha  Loan,  but  now  it  was 
the  Oppenheims  who  again  came 
forward  as  leading  creditors  and  wire- 
pullers. But  Egyptian  credit  had 
been  too  much  shaken  to  make 
their  plans  or  any  plan  at  once 
feasible.  Once  more  the  ground 
had  to  be  prepared  by  a  series  of 
cheering  and  hopeful  statements, 
interrupted  only  by  such  unlucky 
incidents  as  the  protesting  of  a 
small  quantity  of  bills,  which  the 
admirable  Finance  Minister  had 
drawn  too  sanguinely,  in  anticipation 
of  a  new  loan  forthwith,  or  by  such 
statements  as  that  given  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  Times  of 
9th  March,  1868: 

Recently  the  bills  drawn  on  the  Daira 
irere  daily  protested  in  increasing  nnmbers, 
and  every  petty  artifice  was  believed  to  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  procure  delay.  So 
iar  had  this  been  carried  that  an  English 
mercantile  house  had  at  length  made  an 
offldal  demand,  through  the  British  Consul- 
General,  for  a  declaration  of  bankruptcv 
against  the  department,  and  this  appeal, 
after  three  veeks'  trouble,  had  result^  in 
procuring  them  the  money.    .    .    In  order 


to  effi^e  the  bad  eftct^  thus  pvodnoed.  the 
Yiceioy  had  fnoBd  it  naeasaaiy  to  procsrr 
cash  at  any  price,  and  eonaeqniimJj,  oa 
Pebmary  ao,  a  notification  yms  issued  thas 
the  Baira  would  be  prepared  to  discount  all 
bills  fdlling  due  up  to  March  8.  Subse- 
quently, it  is  alleged  to  have  been  foocJ 
that  the  temporary  means  were  raieed  bj 
issuing  ante-dated  bonds  and  selling  thesi 
through  a  confidential  broker,  and  in  his 
name — a  process  which,  if  continued,  muii 
render  it  impossible  hereafter  to  know  the 
amount  of  the  real  floating  debt. 

That  IS  a  very  interesting  glimpse 
into  the  state  of  Egyptian  finances 
as  they  existed  eight  years  ago; 
and,  althongh  it  rSera  only  to  the 
private  estates  of  the  Viceroy,  there 
can  be  donbt  that  matters  were 
managed  in  precisely  the  same  way 
with  the  so-called  National  Treasniy. 
There  was  never  any  real  separation 
between  the  two;  they  were  only 
two  pockets,  into  each  of  which  the 
Khedive  plnnged  his  hands  accord- 
ing as  it  suited  him,  or  as  tliey  were 
full.  At  this  veiy  time,  in  fact,  the 
National  Treasnry  was  giving  mi- 
mistakeable  signs  of  weakness,  and 
in  some  shape  or  other  a  new  loan 
was  imperative.  There  were  canses 
swelling  the  liabilities,  and  tlie  assets 
conld  not  be  made  to  correspond. 
Accordingly,  about  this  time,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Inking,  the  agent  of  the 
Viceroy  in  England,  published  a 
statement  of  the  financial  position 
of  Egypt,  which  may  be  taken  as 
the  firstoffioial  summary  in  existence, 
and  which  materially  helped  to  qniet 
public  apprehension,  as  well  as  to 
pave  the  way  for  further  relief 
to  Egypt  at  the  expense  of  the 
English  public.  In  this  im- 
portant docnment  he  showed  that 
the  total  funded  debt  of  Egypt, 
deducting  the  amount  paid  off  bj 
drawings,  was  i6,ooo,oooL,  half  of 
which  belonged  to  the  £[hedire 
personally  and  half  to  Egypt  proper. 
The  properties  on  which  the  former 
half  was  secured  were,  Mr.  Larking 
said,  'so  immensely  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  raised  upon  them,' 
that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  the 
State  ever  being  called  upon  to  take 
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up  the  Qabiliijy  which  it  con- 
tingently undertook.  He  further  » 
asserted  that  the  'reyenues  of 
£g7pt  are  greatly  in  excess  of  all 
liabilities  of  the  State/  .and  as  to  . 
the  floating  debt,  pronounced  it  to 
be  io,ooo,ooo{.  sterling,  the  amount 
of  the  proposed  new  issue.  To  that 
amount  it  had  been  swollen  by  the 
award  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  which  enjoined  the  pay- 
ment of  upwards  of  3,ooo,ooo2.  to  . 
the  Suez  Canal  Company  as  com- 
pensation for  its  withdrawal  of 
Corvee  rights,  and  certain  privileges 
originally  given  to  the  Company  for 
nothing.  Mr.  Larking  concluded ' 
his  memorandum  by  saying  that 
Egypt  could  easily  bear  the  charges 
of  a  debt  of  26,ooo,oooZ.,  for  that  its 
revenues  exceeded  6,ooo,ooo2.,  a 
statement  to  be  taken  note  of  as  the 
first  authoritative  announcement  of 
what  Egypt  claimed  to  have.  As 
the  whole  of  that  26,ooo,qooZ.  was 
not  to  be  thrown  on  the  State,  this 
revenue  was  of  course  provokingly 
in  excess  of  any  possible  require- 
ments, and  the  public  must  be  sur- 
prisingly stupid  not  to  see  it.  Mr. 
Larking  does  not  say  that  in 
80  many  words ;  but  unless 
the  public  had  reasoned  thus 
for  itself,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  been  disappointed,  and  have 
felt  himself  a  deeply  injured  man. 
There  was  indeed  danger  that  he 
and  many  others  would  be  dis- 
appointed, for  the  negotiations  for  a 
new  loan  were  hanging  lire  badly. 
iEumours  of  contracts  were  put 
about,  and  when  found  to  be  dis- 
liked were  withdrawn  or  denied  ; 
the  nev7spapers  got  inconveniently 
anxious  to  know  something  more 
than  Mr.  Larking  ventured  to  com- 
municate, and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  prophesy  that,  without  a  satis- 
factory financial  statement  and 
guarantees,  the  loan  would  not  be 
looked  at.  But  the  financiers  per- 
severed, as  who  would  not  do  in  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  like  that. 
The  Viceroy  announced  to  his 
•Legislative     Chambers  '  —  people 


will  start,  but  it  is  .  iTue  that 
he  gpt  up  such  a  burlesque,  and 
some  Europeans  could  actually 
view  it  with  gravity  —  that 
they  should  have  a  '  satisfEustory 
budget,'  and  that,  in  obedience  to  the 
wish  of  that  august  body,  the  pro- 
posed loan  was  withdrawn.  That 
naturally  did  not  mean  anything 
beyond  indicating  that,  in~  the  then 
mood  of  the  public,  full-blooded  lies 
had  become  so  necessary  as  to  be 
excQsable.  For  of  course  the  satis- 
factory budget  was  not  forthcoming, 
neither  was  the  loan  withdrawn. 
While  the  soothing  effect  of  these 
empty  words  was  yet  visible  on 
the  Stock  Market,  negotiations  for 
its  issue  were  p]*oceeding,  and 
finally,  after  vicissitudes  of  various 
kinds,  rivalries  amongst  partici- 
pants, and  so  forth,  it  came  out ; 
and  in  lieu  of  budget  a  vague 
statement  was  circulated  that  the 
comparisons  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure showed  a  surplus  to  the 
good  of  2,251,0002.,  which  was  a-* 
sufficiently  marvellous  statement 
to  put  alongside  an  acknowledged 
deficit  of  io,ooo,oooL  However, 
money  was  wanted,  and  money 
must  be  had,  and  a  new  loan 
for  11,890,000^  was  issued  at 
nominally  75  but  really  73^,  bearing 
7  per  cent,  interest,  and  redeemable 
in  thirty  years,  after  the  usual 
plan,  in  July  1868.  The  loan  was 
anticipated  to  yield  in  actual  cash 
8,768,875^.,  but  that  did  not  all 
go  to  the  Viceroy.  There  were 
some  pickings  for  commissions  and 
the  other  necessary  outlays  required 
to  effectually  place  the  loan.  The 
security  given  was  the  general 
revenues  of  Egypt,  and  specially 
the  customs  of  Alexandria,  together 
with  the  proceeds  of  tolls  on  the 
canal  locks,  fisheries,  salt  revenues, 
and  estimated  to  be  producing 
i,20o,oooZ. — surely  most  ample 
and  abundant  security.  The  con- 
tractors were  the  Oppenheims, 
the  Ottoman  Bank,  and  the  Societo 
Generale  of  Paris — quite  a  strong 
combination,    and  all    very  much 
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interested  in  converimg  their  ad- 
vances made  at  15  or  20  per 
cent,  into  hard  cash,  procured 
from  investors  on  the  strength  of 
something  like  8^.  IJItimately 
this  loan  was  no  doubt  taken  up 
by  the  public  at  a  price,  but 
it  WGB  not  absorbed  all  at  once; 
and,  supposing  it  had  been,  the 
amount  realised  would  not  have 
covered  the  acknowledged  floating 
debt  bj  a  million  and  a  quarter. 
With  a  surplus  such  as  Egypt 
officially  rejoiced  in,  that  ought  not 
to  have  mattered.  By  the  end  of 
another  year  all  debt  ought  to  have 
been  cleared  off,  and  Egypt  happy 
in  her  works  of  utility,  con- 
scious of  progress  and  a  full  purse. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  so ;  1869  was 
not  loDg  in  before  there  were 
*'  rumours '  of  yet  another  loan. 
The  old  courses  had  been  again 
embarked  on,  and  chevaliers  d'in- 
dnstrie  of  all  kinds  and  degrees 
had  been,  as  before,  pushing  their 
schemes  of  *  improvement  *  before 
the  versatile,  restless,  and  ignorant 
Viceroy.  There  had  been  a  fresh 
golden  shower  obtained  by  the 
last  venture  in  the  money  markets 
of  France  and  England,  and  the 
appetite  of  these  persons  was 
whetted  for  yet  more.  The  gold 
was  so  good  that  it  made  c£ca« 
nery  a  virtue.  Preparations  were 
therefore  at  once  made  for  the 
issue  of  another  loan  by  the 
usual  glowing  accounts  of  Egyptian 
trade,  by  putting  the  interest  on 
floating  debt  bonds  nominally  very 
low,  and  by  other  of  the  usual 
devices.  In  July  a  story  was  put 
about  by  the  Levant  Herald  that 
the  Viceroy  wanted  more  money, 
and  was  of  course  pix)mptly  con- 
tradicted, as  being  certainly  with* 
out  foundation ;  but  as  it  had  not 
particularly  startled  the  public,  there 
came  speeay  repentance  of  that  as- 
sumption of  virtue.  Affectation  of 
abstmence  was  not  thought  advis- 
able ;  a  loan  was  after  all  raised,  but 
privately.  The  Viceroy,  after  con- 
tradicting the  statement   that  he 


was  about  to  borrow  in  the  strongest 
terms,  raised  a  million  in  Pm 
at  13  per  cent,  interests-exceed- 
ingly  cheap  all  things  conaidered. 
and  if  that  rate  represented  all 
incidental  expenses.  Attempt  was 
made  to  explain  away  the  aflfklr — 
it  was  temporary  and  private. 
and  so  forth — ^but  ihe  irony  of 
events  was  ludicrously  over-strong 
for  the  words  of  this  poor  creature, 
and  of  the  harpies  who  lived  on  him; 
and  this  private  and  temporaiy 
borrowing  on  bonds  that  were  the 
Viceroy's  own  property,  that  he 
could  dispose  of  without  sayii^ 
anything  to  anybody,  became  in 
1870  a  full-blown  Khedive  mort- 
gage loan  to  the  tune  of  7,143,0002. 
That  was  a  very  large  sum  to 
borrow  on  the  security  of  private 
estates  already  burdened  with  a 
heavy  debt ;  but,  as  was  well  ob- 
served, what  could  the  poor  KLedive 
do?  He  wanted  the  money,  and 
had  at  the  same  time  pledged  him- 
self in  1868  not  to  borrow  any 
more  as  a  Qovemme/nt  for  five 
years,  therefore  there  was  no 
resouroe  but  that  he  shonld  borrow 
as  a  private  proprietor,  money,  got 
somehow,  being  a  'sine  qua  nan.  The 
public  who  had  subscribed  to  the 
previous  loan  did  not  of  coarse  like 
the  arrangement,  and  a  good  deal  of 
correspondence,  couched  in  the  nsaal 
commercial  style,  passed  between 
various  persons  and  the  responsible 
agents  of  the  1868  loan,  only  to 
reveal  either  how  helpless  bond- 
holders were,  or  how  reluctant 
agents  were  to  assume  any  respon- 
sibilities that  might  inteifere  with 
profits.  Nothing  could  hinder  the 
emission  of  the  loan  except  the 
refusal  of  the  public  to  subscribe 
to  it,  and  that  point  had  not  yet 
been  reached.  The  loan  was  there- 
fore brought  out  in  April  in  London 
and  Paris  by  Bischoffsheim  and 
Ooldschmidt  and  the  Gomptoir 
d'Escompte.  It  was  called  a  loan 
for  the  Daira  or  private  estates 
of  the  Viceroy,  and  was  £c^ 
7,i42,86oZ.  nominal  at  the   piioa 
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of  78^  per  bond,  bearing  7  per 
cent,  interest,  and  redeemable  in 
twenty  jears.  In  reality,  the  price 
was  about  77I  per  cent.,  and  it 
yielded  1 1  per  cent,  to  the  investor. 
The  public  was  told  that  the  money 
w^as  wanted  to  make  improvements 
on  the  Khedive's  estates,  such  as 
the  building  of  sugar  manu^- 
tories,  thereby  greatly  enhancing 
the  value  of  his  property;  and  it 
was  also  carefully  announced  that 
this  borrowing  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Government  of  Egypt, 
which  was  not  to  be  embarrassed 
by  it,  nor  to  bear  any  liability. 
There  were  various  disputes  about 
this  rendering  of  the  situation, 
and  amongst  others  the  Ottoman 
Grovemmeut  protested  against  the 
issue  of  such  a  loan  without  its 
sanction ;  but  these  difficulties  were 
got  over,  and  by  one  means  or 
other  the  loan  was  *  floated.'  That  it 
was  ever  all  taken  up  by  the  public 
is  however  doubtful.  At  all  events, 
not  many  months  passed  before 
there  was  again  talk  of  advances 
to  the  Khedive,  so  that  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  floating  debt  still 
troubled  him,  budget  surpluses  not- 
withstanding. Within  ay  ear  Messnr. 
Oppenheim  had  agreed  to  advance 
him  another  six  millions  and  a  half 
on  Treasury  bills  with  two  years 
and  a  half  to  run ;  this  term 
being  fixed  by  the  limit  which  had 
been  inconsiderately  placed  upon 
the  borrowing  powers  of  the  Go- 
vernment, by  the  blundering  of 
those  who  framed  the  1868  bond. 
This  sum  was  subsequently  raised 
to  7,ooo,oooZ.,  and  formed  a  loan 
once  more  to  pay  off  that  vexatious 
floating  debt.  By  means  of  this 
timely  help,  generously  accorded  at 
not  too  exorbitant  rates,  i.e.  at  per- 
haps not  more  than  15  per  cent, 
including  commission,  and  possibly 
at  a  little  less,  the  Khedive  managed 
to  struggle  on  for  about  a  year; 
bat  although  these  bills  had  two 
and  a  half  years  to  run,  and  need 
not  therefore  have  troubled  him 
till  the  end  of  1873,  by  the  time 


a  twelvemonth  was  over  that  ever- 
lasting floating  debt  again  popped 
up,  and  again  Messrs.  Oppenheim 
and  their  friends  had  to  come  to 
the  rescue  with  a  further  advance 
of  some  5,ooo,oooZ.  at  12^  per 
cent,  exclusive  of  commissions. 
These  several  sums  would  suffice  to 
raise  a  new  floating  debt  of  about 
1 5,ooo,ooo2.,  including  interest,  &c., 
by  the  time  that  the  Khedive  could 
once  more  be  paraded  before  Europe 
as  a  rich  potentate,  anxiously  de- 
sirens  of  allowing  small  investors 
to  partake  in  his  wealth  to  the 
extent  of  from  10  to  12  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Had  these  been 
honestly  all  that  had  been  bor- 
rowed,  therefore,  the  floating  debt 
ought  to  have  been  about  that  sum 
when  the  last  and  biggest  loan  of 
1873  was  brought  out ;  but  instead 
of  that^  the  floating  debt  was  con- 
fessed  to  be  28,000,000^.— a  dis- 
crepancy which  was  more  than  re- 
markable. 

When  1873  came  it  was,  of 
course,  expected  that  a  new  loan 
was  coming  also,  and  people  were 
as  usual  prepared  for  it  by  pleasing 
statements  about  the  progress  of 
Egypt.  But,  as  first  announced, 
that  loan  was  only  to  be  for  a 
modest  25,000,000^.  nominal,  half 
of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  pay 
off  the  floating  debt,  which  still, 
like  a  sinister  spectre,  dogged  the 
heels  of  progress ;  and  it  was  to 
be  issued  at  the  high  price  of  85 
or  so.  But  the  public  were  not  in 
a  satisfactory  state  of  prepared- 
ness. The  bright  pictures  of  pro- 
gress  were  beginning  to  pall,  and 
newspapers  were  becoming  more 
critical  than  ever.  When  Uie  loan 
was  therefore  brought  out  in  July 
for  32,000,000^.  nominal,  at  about 
84^  per  cent,  per  bond,  a  price  that 
at  7  per  cent,  interest  yielded  the 
investor,  including  sinking  fund 
payments,  which  were  however  of 
the  usual  lottery  kind,  about  9 
per  cent.,  the  public  here  received 
it  very  coldly.  Above  all,  the 
Economist  attacked  the  loan  in  no 
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meastired  ierma,  and  declaim  that 
the  floating  debt  amonnted  to 
28,000,0002.  It  showed  that  Egypt, 
with  a  gross  esHmaied  reyemie  of 
about  7,ooo,ooo2.  would  with  this 
loan  and  the  tribute  to  the  Porte, 
have  to  bear  a  net  annual  charge 
of  5,153,000^ ;  and  hinted  that,  as 
the  real  revenaewas  probably  very 
muoh  less,  Egypt  was  simply  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt,  incapable 
therefore  of  existing  without  these 
continual  borrowings.  It  examined 
theezportandimport  accounts  of  the 
country,  and  tidied  to  find  indica- 
tion of  progress  at  all  commensu- 
rate with  this  debt,  and  demanded 
that  the  accounts  of  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  should  be.  pub- 
lished in  full,  not  mere  cooked 
budget  estimates.  An  attack  like 
that,  temperate,  and  at  the  same 
time  searching,  could  not  go 
without  results.  The  loan  was 
in  fact  practically  crushed,  unless 
something  resembling  an  answer 
could  be  produced.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  the  collapse,  it  is  true,  to 
lend  money  to  the  Khedive  at  30 
per  cent,  and  upwards,  by  his 
friends  the  chevaliers  d'industrie, 
in  Egypt ;  but  satisfactory  as  that 
business  was  to  these  parties,  unless 
the  public  could  by  some  means  be 
coaxed  to  come  to  their  relief,  it 
would  presently  come  to  an  end  for 
want  of  means.  Even  discounts 
cannot  be  realised  out  of  nothing.  A 
budget  had  therefore  been  prepared, 
but  it  had  not  proved  satisfactory 
as  a  lure,  and  it  was  now  deemed 
advisable  to  disavow  it,  although 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
Egyptian  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
who  ought  to  have  been  supposed 
capable  of  knowing  what  he  was 
about.  An  amended  document  came 
out  accordingly,  showing  that  Egypt 
rejoiced  in  a  surplus  of  over  a  mil- 
lion sterling-^  really  wonderful 
piece  of  audacious  concoction  in  the 
face  of  an  accumulated  deficit  of  at 
least  28,000,000^.,  which  had  seem- 
ingly grown  in  three  years*  time. 
This    budget    met   with   no  more 


favour  than  the  first,  however,  and 
although  Mr.  Henry  Oppenheira 
came  to  its  rescue,  with  an  elabonte 
pamphlet,  whidb,  want  to  prore  the: 
all  i^e  figures  were  accurate,  aad 
the  first  budget  a  stupid  blondo', 
the  loan  did  not  go  down.  Up  till 
now  it  is  a  question  whether  half 
of  the  32,000,0002.  has  ever  got  out 
of  the  hands  of  these  chev&hen 
d'industrie,  who  have,  we  may  hope, 
worked  Egjrptian  or  Turkish  finance 
just  a  little  too  long  for  their  own 
ultimate  profit. 

This  is,  briefly,  a  history  of  the 
borrowings  of  Egypt,  and  it  was 
necessary  in  order  that  people  migiit 
understand  how  the  debt  had  grown. 
Throughout  its  growth  it  will  be 
observed  that  there  was  always  a 
big  floating  debt  rnnning  ahead  of 
the  funding  loans,  and  which  it 
was  always  necessary  to  pay  off,  in 
order  that  finances  and  evexy  thing 
might  prosper  ever  after.  llie 
Khedive  borrowed  from  the  finan- 
cial adventurers,  English,  Greek, 
and  Jewish,  who  pressed  ronnd 
him,  at  extravagant  rat^es,  and  ihej 
and  he  trusted  to  the  public  to 
periodically  take  up  the  aocumufa- 
tions  thus  made  at  rates  less  extra- 
vagant. By  this  means  a  funded 
debt  was  accumulated,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Report  of  Mr.  Cave, 
amounts  to-day  to  55,333,000?., 
after  deducting  all  the  bonds  drawn 
and  paid  ofl*,  and  which  involves  a 
charge  of  5,678,000!.  per  annnm. 
Besides  this  there  is  the  present 
floating  debt  of  the  State  and  the 
Daira,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the 
rather  disastrous  and  ill-advised 
Abyssinian  war,  which  makes  alto- 
gether, on  Mr.  Cave's  estimate, 
22,243,poo{.,  and  on  other  estimates 
from  25,000,0002.  to  29,000,000/., 
after  deducting  the  4,000,000/.  fiusg 
away  by  England  for  shares  which 
the  Khedive  himself-  says  are  of  no 
value,  the  last  being  endorsed  as  true 
by  a  late  decree,  which  I  shall  speak 
of  by-and-by.  At  15  per  cent., 
which  is  perhaps  the  lowest  average 
rate  that  cain  be  fairly  taken,  this 
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additional  debt  involves  an  antinal 
cost  of  3,336,000?.  on  Mr.  Cave's 
capital  estimate,  and  of  4,340,000^, 
art  the  figure  implied  in  the. Govern- 
ment decree;  so  that  altogether 
the  present  debt  charges  of  Egypt 
come  to,  at  the  lowest,  9,014,000/., 
or  within  1,758,000!.  of  the  total 
income  claimed  in  the  Egyptian 
*bndget'  for  1876.  As  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  con- 
fessedly requires  4,000,000/.,  it  is 
dif&onlt  to  see  how  the  last  budget 
can  on  any  ground  be  made  to 
show,  as  it  does,  a  surplus.  Egyptian 
budgets  and  accounts  are,  however, 
peculiar  documents,  and  must  not 
be  taken  literally.  They  are  pure 
works  of  the  imagination. 

This  then  is  the  situation  as 
far  as  the  debt  is  concerned.  It  is 
now,  however,  necessary  to  look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  subject,  to  ask 
what  Egypt  has  gained  by  all  these 
loans,  and  how  far  they  have  placed 
her  in  a  position  to  bear  any  por- 
tion of  the  burden  they  entail  with 
ease.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the 
data  we  have  to  go  upon  in  inves- 
tigating this  subject  are  so  scattered, 
but  the  best  must  be  made  of  them 
BO  far  as  they  go«  I  shall  deal  with 
the  increase  in  the  resources  of 
^SYP^  first. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on 
the  issue  of  the  1868  loan,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Larking,  in  his  capacity  as 
agent  for  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
stated  that  the  country  had  a  cleai' 
i*evenueof6,ooo,ooo^, and  by  thelast 
few  budgets  that  revenue  has  been 
swollen  to  about  io,ooo,oooZ.  How 
has  this  growth  been  brought  about  ? 
If  we  examine  the  statements  of 
imports  and  exports  published,  we 
find  that  last  year  the  figures  did 
not  reach  so  high  a  point  as  they 
did  during  1863  and  1864,  when 
Egypt  was  basking  in  the  prosperity 
induced  by  the  American  Civil  War. 
From  1863  to  1870  inclusive,  the 
exports  only  twice  rose  above 
9,ooo,oooZ.,  as  against  13,000,0002. 
and  i4,ooo,oooZ.  m  those  two  years, 
and  the  imports  fell  proportionately 


low.     In  1874  the  exports  rose,  it 

is  so  set  down,  to  nearly  1 5,000,000^., 
although  the  English  portion  of 
them-— say  three-fourths  of  the 
whole — ^had  fallen  to  10,500,000/., 
but  last  year  they  again  fell 
below  the  figures  of  the  war  period. 
Yet  in  1863  and  '64  the  debt  of 
Egypt  was  a  mere  bagatelle,  and  as 
late  as  1868  the  revenue  claimed 
was  only  6,ooo,oooZ. ;  what  then 
can  have  made  it  so  much  bigger 
since?  Have  the  loans  done  it? 
'The  profits  of  the  Khedive*s  estates 
and  public  works,'  some  say ;  but 
that  is  an  absurd  answer,  because  all 
these  profits  are  confessed  to  be  quite 
insufficient  for  the  loans  '  secured ' 
on  them.  Not  only  so,  but  these 
profits  are  a  delusion,  so  far  as  the 
Daira  is  concerned,  if  Mr.  Cave  is 
to  be  trusted.  He  tells  us  that  the 
whole  of  the  Khedive's  property 
only  yields  422,000/.  a  year,  or  not 
one-third  of  the  debtcharge  for  which 
it  is  liable.  This  statement  has,  in- 
deed, been  disputed,  and  a  fresh 
estimate  published  since,  but  with- 
out reason  given ;  and  if  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  extravagant  sugar 
and  cotton  growing  speculations 
do  not  pay,  by  the  admission  of 
Egyptian  officials  themselves,  the 
estimate  of  Mr.  Gave  may  well  be 
accepted  as  near  the  truth,  if  not 
excessive.  Are  we  to  look  then  to 
the  improved  condition  of  agricul- 
ture amongst  the  people  ?  We  fear 
not.  Take  the  following  descrip- 
tion from  a  letter  in  the  Times  of 
April  15,  written  by  a  correspon- 
dent not  disposed  to  take  a  pessi- 
mist view  of  affairs,  and  judge  what 
improvement  Egypt  has  obtained 
from  the  bloated  debt  that  hss  been 
put  upon  her  by,  I  fear  I  must  say, 
devices  as  vile  as  any  ever  con- 
ceived : 

The  situation  of  the  town  labourer  will 
be  acknowledged  to  be  not  very  enviable. 
I  thought,  perhaps,  the  condition  of  the 
cultivators,  the  fellaheen,  the  'sons  of  the 
soil,'  would  be  better.  Egypt  is  the  most 
fertile  country  in  the  world,  produces  its 
three  crops  a  year  without  exhaustion,  and 
it  was  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
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cliuw  who  gare  their  labour  to  saeh  a.  repco- 
ductive  country  would,  at  aoj  rata,  secure 
comfort  for  themselyes.     I  talked  witii  all 
classes  about    them — Europeans,  nstives, 
employers,  employed,  sheiks,-  fellahs  them- 
selves ;  but  they  all  coneuired  in  deseribing 
the  condition  of  the  couidtiyfolk  as  very 
miserable.    So  I  went  to  see  for  myself.    I 
rowed  up  the  rirer  from  Mansooiah,  land- 
ing here  and  there  at  the  villages,  and  thus 
I  saw,  not  only  the  homes  of  the  fellahs, 
but  I  also  obtained  an  idea  of  the  country 
which  I  could  not  have  got  in  the  town. 
The  villages  are  very  frequent,  and  always 
in  aspect  the  same — a  cluster  of  brown  mud 
huts,  windowless  and  chimneyless,  round  a 
dome  and  minaret^  by  way  of  village  church 
and  spire.    I  landed  from  time  to  time  to 
see  these  human  beehives.     The  walk  al- 
ways lay  through  great  reaches  of  verdure, 
along  the  banks  of  the  small  canals  which 
form  a  vast  network  over  the  whole  of  the 
Delta.    I  found  everywhere  an  almost  in- 
credible squalor.    Let  me,  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, briefly  describe  two  villages  I  saw. 
I  lirst  called  on  the  Sheik-el-beled.    He  is 
the  headman  of  the  village,  responsible  to 
Gk)vemment  for  the  taxes  of  the  village, 
its  contingent  of  forced  labour,  and  its 
contribution  of  men  to  the  army.    If  the 
viUa^  is  large  there  are  several  Sheiks. 
Nominally  the  Sheik  holds  office  for  life, 
but  the  Moudir  of  the  province  can  prac- 
tically do  what  he  pleases  with  him.    '  We 
elect  him,  yes,'  said  some  fellaheen,  '  but  the 
Moudir  sends  word  whom  we  are  to  elect' 
The  Sheik  of  this  particular  village  was 
well  dressed,  in   Oriental  fashion,  had  a 
house  of  many  rooms,  and  even  glass  win- 
dows.   He  gave  me  sherbet  and  coffee,  and 
then  took  me  round  his  village.    The  mud 
huts  are  all  built  one  against  another,  like 
the  cells  of  a  beehive,  f ave  where  they  are 
divided    by    the    little    lanes    that     run 
through  the  village.    I  chose  a  hut  at 
random,  and  asked  if  I  might  go  in.   '  Yes,' 
said  my  companion,  '  but  it  is  veiy  poor, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  see.'    We  went  to 
the  entrance,  these  huts  having,  as  a  rule, 
no  doors.    An  old  woman—at  least,  she 
looked  old,  but  the  women  are  old  at  40 — 
barred  the  way.    I  offered  money,  but  that 
was  not  enough  to  overcome  her  feelings 
that  her  house  was  her  castle,  where  no 
Christian  should  enter,  and  the  Sheik  had 
to  insist.  One  small  room — mud  walls,  mud 
roo^  mud  floor — was  all  we  found.    Four 
bricks  made  a  small  flre-place,  but  there 
was  no  fire.    A  small  basin  of  maize,  five 
water  jars,  an  earthen  pot  for  artificial 
hatching  of  chickens,  a  cock  and  three 
hens,  a  small  heap  of  sacking  by  way  of 
bed-clothes,  constituted  all  the  furniture  of 
the  house.    Four  yards  by  five  was  the 
extent  of  the  house,  and  this  was  partlv 
taken  up  by  a  raised  dais  of  mud,  which 


serves  as  the  family  bed  in  every  ftM 
habitation.  A  family  of  four  lived  in  'lii 
space.  The  head  of  the  family  was  eas- 
sidered  pretty  well-to-do  bj  the  feSai 
world,  as  he  is  the  owner  of  fire  feddsn 
(acres}  of  land.  I  tried  another  hoeat, 
taken  similarly  at  random.  It  was  ^ 
smaller  and  more  pitiful  than  the  last^  T^ 
mud  bed  occupied  half  the  space.  Tkne 
yards  by  one  was  my  measoreraent  of  tbe 
rest  A  water  jar  and  a  reed  pipe  were  <li 
the  signs  of  habitation.  There  were  &. 
boxes  or  cupboards  in  which  other  g-.ods 
and  chattels  might  be  hidden.  A  ^zaily 
of  three,  labourers  on  the  lands  of  otl^rs, 
lived  here.  I  have  seen  pigs  better  housed 
in  England.  .  .  .  Excesa  of  populauoe  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  misery  X  saw.  Fire 
millions  are  not  too  many  for  the  countfT. 
.  .  .  Corn,  formerly  &.  the  ardeb,  is  new 
i8s.  Eggs,  once  12  a  penny,  az«  now  a 
halfpenny  each.  Fowls,  which  used  to  cost 
a  piastre,  are  now  worth  lour  or  i.yt. 
Cotton,  the  staple  of  the  country,  has  &lieB 
in  price  from  55  dollars  the  cantar,  whidi 
it  fetched  during  the  American  War,  dovs 
a  gradually  declining  scale  until  it  has 
reached  11^  dollars,  and  now  it  hardly 
repays  the  cost  of  cultivation.  While  tkt 
source  of  wealth  has  thus  decreasfd,  tbe 
number  of  workers  is  diminished  by  the 
conscription  in  a  way  that  ainaost  recalb 
the  days  of  Hehemet  Ali,  when,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  the  countiy  was  drained  S 
its  best  men  by  the  demands  of  mihtaiy 
service.  Forced  labour  is  another  canse  of 
misery.  It  may  not  be  unreasonable  that 
districts  should  labour  in  common  to  main- 
tain the  roads  and  canals.  But  it  is  haid 
that  fellahis  should  have  to  give  their  tisM 
to  works  of  no  benefit  to  their  district  sad 
even  to  works  of  no  public  utility  at  all, 
however  high  in  position  may  be  the  persoa 
who  demands  it  Last^  but  by  no  mesas 
least  comes  the  burden  of  taxation,  whieh 
the  Government  with  its  costly  schemes  of 
internal  development  and  external  coo- 
quest  has  increased  year  by  year. 

These  extracts  give  a  picture 
worth  pondering  over.  £g7pt»  in- 
stead of  being  richer  by  all  this 
money,  has,  it  is  clear,  beoon^e 
poorer  than  ever,  till,  for  the 
majority  of  the  wretched  people, 
existence  is  not  worth  having.  If 
the  revenaes  of  Egypt  have  in- 
creased, therefore,  it  has  been  bj  a 
bnrden  of  taxation,  snch  as  this 
which  I  cat  from  the  same  letter : 

I  give  the  following  list  of  charges  per 
feddan  of  ^ood  ootton  land  actually  paid  1:^  a 
cultivator  m  the  Delta,  between  the  jistsf 
July  and  29th  of  December,  1875 : 
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*  Maintenance  of  Nile  banks,  19  piastres 
10  paras ;  two- twelfths  of  an  ardeb  of  wheat 
Csaid  to  be  collected  to  enable  Government 
to  fulfil  contracts  made  in  Alexandria),  20 
piastres :  Monkabaleh  (annual  snra  paid  in 
redemption  of  half  land  tax),  172  piastres 
20  paras ;  National  Ixnn  (a  forced  loan  of 
five  millions  at  9  per  cent),  108  piastres ; 
irreg^ular  expenses  (unexplained  what  ex- 
penses), 5  piastres;  Amour  de  la  Patrie 
(thought  to  be  a  war  tax),  38  piastres  20 
ptims ;  one-third  Moukabaleh  for  the  com- 
ing year.  60  piastres — total,  423  piastres 
10  paras/ 

Ninety-seven  and  a  half  piastres  are 
equal  to  a  pound  sterling.  The  value  of 
Rood  land  has  fallen.  AVhat  was  formerly 
"worth  30^.  is  now  only  worth  20/.  Some  of 
the  poorer  land,  where  water  is  not  easily 
obtained,  has  even  been  abandoned.  Other 
land  of  better  character  has  been  sold  in 
payment  of  taxes.  Great  quantities  of 
produce  have  been  seized  and  sold  for  the 
Fame  purpose.  The  people  themselves  do 
not  run  away,  as  families,  friends,  and  even 
villages  are  held  resjjonsible  for  unpaid 
taxes.  No  reduction  is  made  for  a  bad 
crop  or  low  prices.  Considering  that  the 
average  produce  of  land  is  now  only  worth, 
on  an  average  (taking  cotton,  which  can 
only  be  planted  once  every  three  years, 
wheat  or  maize,  and  clover  together)  about 
9/.  per  acre,  and  that  out  of  that  taxes  and 
cost  of  irrigation  have  to  come,  there  is  not 
much  left  for  the  peasant  proprietor.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  they  are  selling  their 
lands,  and  coming  into  towns,  where,  if 
they  do  not  earn  a  fortune  by  their  labour, 
at  any  rate  they  escape  much  of  the  heavy 
taxation. 

A  flourishing  state  of  thinj^s,  truly; 
but  Dot  even  all  this  grinding  taxa- 
tion and  abject  misery  suffices  to 
"wring  out  of  a  population  of  over 
5,000,000  a  revenue  of  io,ooo,oooZ. 
The  budget,  and  budget  surplus, 
and  definitive  accounts  of  the 
Egyptian  Government  are  ntter  de- 
ceptions upon  this  point,  as  can  be 
easily  shown. 

For  example,  the  second  and  im- 
proved budget  fori  873-74  exhibited 
a  surplus  of  over  a  million,  and  the 
definitive  account  of  the  income  and 
expenditure  for  the  year  or  fifteen 
months  in  1874-5  showed  an  almost 
exact  balance;  while  the  budget 
for  1876,  published  as  an  appendix 
to  Mr.  Cave's  Report,  exhibits  a  sur- 
plus of  over  1,700,000/.,  which  the 
Egyptian  Government  has,  as  usual, 


the  hardihood  to  point  ont  as  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  charge  on  the 
floating  debt.  According  to  these 
figures,  disjointed  though  they  be, 
the  Egyptian  Government  should 
now  have  little  or  no  floating  debt 
at  all ;  for,  although  the  1873 
loan  is  said  to  have  only  netted 
20,ooo,ooo2.,  and,  therefore,  left 
9,ooo,oooZ.  or  10,000,000^.  to  be 
carried  on,  that  should  have,  with 
these  surpluses,  been  lessened 
rather  than  increased.  The  Egyp- 
tian Government  has  itself,  how- 
ever, knocked  down  all  support 
to  tjiis  pleasant  fiction.  As  was 
well  pointed  out  by  the  Daily  News, 
the  lumped-together  statement  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  between 
the  years  1864  and  1875  (given  in 
Mr.  Cave's  Report),  when  compared 
with  a  similar  statement  issued  two 
years  before,  shows  that,  even  with 
an  income  of  about  io,ooo,ooo2.  per 
annum  and  a  paper  surplus,  the 
last  two  years  must  have  involved 
a  deficit  of  8,243,628^.  per  annum. 
The  figures  come  out  thus — in- 
come of  the  two  years,  1874  and 
1875,  21 ,348,838^. ;  expenditure, 
37,836,094?.;  deficit  on  the  two 
years,  16,487,0003.  The  detailed 
budgets  are,  therefore,  entirely  il- 
lusory  by  the  confession  of  Egypt 
itself,  and,  as  the  Economist  says, 
drawn  up  only  with  a  view  to 
deceive.  The  doubts  which  such 
comparison  induce  as  to  the 
budgets  naturally  extend  to  the 
revenue  itself.  If  there  was  no 
source  but  increased  taxation  on  an 
already  impoverished  people  from 
which  to  draw  an  augmented 
revenue,  how  could  it  possibly  be 
raised  from  under  5,ooo,ooo2.in  1864 
to  6,ooo,oooZ.  in  1868,  and  to 
io,ooo,oooZ.  in  1874?  Previous  to 
1864  it  had,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Cave's 
Report,  taken  thirty-four  years  to 
augment  i,6oo,oooZ.  Does  not 
this  mysterious  growth  suggest  that 
the  large  figures  were  merely  put 
down  to  look  as  well  as  possible 
beside  the  swelling  debt  charges  ? 
There    are  few    direct    means    of 
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answering  the  question,  bnt  some 
approaoh  towards  its  solution  is 
gained  by  examining  (i)  whUt  has 
become  of  the  money  raised  on  the  . 
various  loans,  and  (2)  some  of  the 
items  of  the  budgets  and  accounts 
in  the  light  of  the  explanations  of 
Mr.  Henry  Oppenheim  and  others, 
as  well  as  of  the  Government  itself. 
First  as  to  the  loans.  Egypt,  as 
we  have  seen,  began  to  borrow  in 
1862,  and,  including  the  floating 
debt,  taken  at  .Mr.  Cave's  estimate, 
and  adding  to  it.,  for  the  sake  of  a 
correct  account,  the  4,ooo,oooZ.  got 
from  England,  has,  within  fourteen 
years,  borrowed  an  average  sum  of 
nearly  6,5oo,oooZ.  per  annum.  What 
has  become  of  this  money?  Mr. 
Gave  says  that  Egypt  has  nothing 
to  show  for  it  except  its  Suez 
Canal,  which  is  in  itself  an  absurd 
statement)  seeing  that  the  Canal  is 
leased  to  a  Company,  and  that  Egypt 
gets  at  present  loss  rather  than  gain 
from  its  existence.  Still  it  is  true 
that  the  money  which  has  not  gone 
into  that  undertaking  has  gone 
mostly  to  keep  the  ball  of  loan- 
concocting  rolling  merrOy,  and  to 
gratify  the  whims,  improving  and 
other  (mostly  other),  of  his  High- 
ness the  Khedive.  The  Canal,  ac- 
cording to  a  calculation  of  Mr.  R. 
H.  Lsmg,  a  gentleman,  well  ac- 
quainted with  Egypt,  had  cost  the 
Viceroy  17,423,1782.,  including  in- 
terest up  to  the  end  of  1873,  and 
the  railways  1 1,899,41  iZ.,  also  in-* 
eluding  interest,  money  having  been 
raised  to  make  them  at  27  per 
cent.  Beyond  these  sums  and  the 
other  interest  and  sinking  fond 
charges  there  is  nothing  •  to 
show  for  the  whole  8o,ooo,oooZ.  or 


90,000,0002.  that  have  been  noiai- 
nally  squandered.  Of  oomBe^  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  that  big 
sum  is  probably  more  than  doafab 
what  the  Khedive  ever  received 
All  his  loans  were  issued  at  a  grater 
or  less  discount,  and  those  of  1870 
and  1873  were  never  thoroa^dj 
'  absorbed '  by  investors.  ELe  paid 
exorbitant  rates  for  short  advasoes 
at  times,  and  always  very  high 
ones,  so  that,  altogether,  if  he  got 
40,ooo,oooZ.  or  50,000,000^.  out  of 
the  gross  sum  owing,  he  did  welL 
We  can  put  the  net  receipts  at 
about  45,ooo,oooZ.  But  that 
makes  no  difference  to  the  Egypu 
ian  liabilities.  When  we  come, 
moreover,  to  analyse  the  im- 
port figures  of  Egypt,  we  find 
that  the  utmost  that  could  have 
been  spent  on  works  of  utility  15 
about  i,ooo,oooZ.  per  annum,  against 
a  borrowing  that  latterly  much 
exceeded  io,ooo,oooL,  and  that  has 
averaged  over  6,500,000^.  per  an- 
num. In  one  shape  or  other,  thoe- 
fore,  the  bulk  of  the  money  received 
has  gone  to  make  good  revenue 
deficits ;  and  as  these  deficits  grew 
rapidly  larger  after  each  new  loan, 
it  is  but  fiEm*  to  infer  that  they  did 
so  because  legitimate  revenues  did 
not  augment  with  the  rapidity  that 
has  been  set  forth.  That  inference 
is  the  more  likely  when  we  consider 
that  the  most  favourable  period  in 
the  commercial  history  of  modem 
Egypt  was  1863  and  1864,  when 
the  revenue  was  set  down  at  only 
some  5,ooo,oooZ.,  and  that  since 
then  poverty  and  misery  have  been 
steadily  on  the  increase  amongst  a 
population  that  stagnates  at  abont 
5,250,000.^ 


*  The  account  may  be  made  up  thus : — 
Ket  income  from  loans  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Cave's  Report    .  £45,000,000 


Expenditnre  on  Suez  Oanal 

(exdnsive  of  interest)  .    .  jf  10,760,000 
For  interest  and  repayment 

of  loans,  according  to  Mr. 

Cave's  Beport 29,571.000 


;f45,ooo,ooo 


jf 40,331,000 
Balance  spent  by  the  Khedive       4,669,000 

/45,ooo,ooo 
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3iit,  in  order  io  makQ  the  matter 
clearer     still,     I     shall     examine 
tbo    items    of    the    budgets    and 
&cQoants.in  some  detaiL      Some- 
tiding  may:  be  gleaned  that  is  tnio 
from   a  comparison    of    even    the 
falHehoods    of    Egyptian   finance ; 
a.xid   in   the   case  of  the  first  de- 
tailed   budget  but  one  ever  sub- 
mitted to   European  criticism  we 
Iiave  the  advantage  of  the  ingenious  , 
comments  and    pleadings    of   Mr. 
Henry  Oppenheim,  than  whom  few 
ruen  living  ought  to  know  better 
the  vie  inti^iie  of  Egyptian  affairs. 
In   his  elaborate  pamphlet  on  the 
amended     Egyptian     budget     for 
1873-74,  which  was  issued  to  aid 
the  floating  of  the  1873  loan,  and 
to   counteract  the  remarks  of  the^ 
JEcmuymist^  he  gives  us  many  state- 
ments that  are  most  valuable — not 
all,  perhaps,  according  to  his  esti- 
mate  of  vaJne,      His   figures  and 
estimates  will,  therefore,  be  useful 
for  comparing  with  the  later  ones 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Cave. 

The  most  important  item  in  the 
Egyptian  revenue  is,  of  course,  the 
land  tax ;  and  it  is  also  the  most 
difficult  to  get  any  ji^t  conception 
of.  In  the  first  budget  of  1873-74  it 
was  set  down  as  yielding  4,579,oooZ., 
exclusive  of  the  date-tree  tax,  tithes, 
and  the  ^okabala.  When  th^  amended 
budget  came  out,  however,  this  sum 
was  altered  to  4,i85,oooZ.,.and  Mr. 
Henry  Oppenheim  puts  it  down  at 
3,368,000^. ;  while  Mr.  Cave  says  in 
his  Report  that  in  187 1,  the  year 
before  the  Mokabala  arrangement 
came  into  force,  the  land  tax  yielded, 
*  as  ncjarly  as  we  can  jndge,'4, 7  93,459?. 
a-year.  According  to  the  highest 
estimate  for  1873-74,  therefore,  this 
item  of  income  would  appear  to  have 
diminished  rather  than  increased. 
How,  then,  has  the  total  revenue 
grown  to  io,ooo,oooZ.  ?  In  1871 
Mr.  Cave  saysitwasonly  7,377,91 2Z., 


and  in  1873-74,  according  toihe  first 
badget,  it  was  only  7,000,000/. ;  so 
that,  on  any  showings  its  growth 
since  has  been  sufficiently  striking. 
Part  of  the  answer  to  this  co- 
nundrum is  to  be  found  in  the 
magic  word  'Mokabala.'  When 
the  amended  badget  came  out  in 
1873,  that  mysterions  item  stood  for 
1,576,000?.,  which  had  not  appeared 
in  the  previous  one,  although  de- 
ductions had  there  figured  on  its 
account  to  the  amount  of  699,000/., 
which,  in  the  new  fabrication,  dwin- 
dled to  132,0002.  What,  then,  is 
the  Mokabala  ?  It  is  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  Khedive  forces 
double  contnbutions  from  the  land- 
holders over  a  term  nominally  of 
years,  on  conditions  which  are  thus 
described  at  page  5  of  Mr.  Cave's 
Report: 

The  rovenuo  of  Egypt  has  increased  from 
55,000^.  a  year  in  1804,  3.300,000^.  in 
1830,  and  4,937405/.  in  1864  the  second 
year  of  the  Khedive's  administrAlion,  to 
7,377,912/.  in  1 87 1,  the  year  previous  to 
the  changes  caused  by  the  law  of  Moka- 
bala. Under  this  law  all  landowners  could 
redeem  one-half  of  the  land  tax  to  which 
they  were  liable  by  the  payment  of  six 
years'  tax,  either  in  advance  in  one  sum  or 
in  instalments.  Those  who  paid  down  this 
contribution  in  one  sum  received  an  im- 
mediate redaction  of  their  tax ;  those  who 
elected  to  make  the  payments  in  instalments 
receive  a  discount  of  8^  per  cent  on  their 
advancoi  and  the  redaction  only  takes  place 
on  tho  completion  of  their  contribution. 
The  extreme  term  for  the  entire  redemption 
of  each  contributor's  tax  was  at  firbt  fixed 
for  six  years;  but  as  the  law  was  either 
not  properly  understood,  or  the  small 
owners  were  unable  to  make  so  heavy  tv 
payment  annwiUy,  as  their  land  tax  plus 
its  amount  minus  8^  per  cent.,  the  ternt 
was  extended  from  six  to  twelve  years,  two 
years  alter  the  firvt  promulgation  of  the 
law,  so  that  it  has  now  ten  more  years  to 
run,  during  which  the  contributing  land- 
owner has  to  pay  land  tax  plus  oue-half  the 
tax  (6-12)  and  minus  8^  per  cent,  of  the 
same.  It  is  most  advantageous  to  the  land- 
owner who  can  afford  the  present  sacrifice, 
as,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  securing 


The  average  interest  paid  by  the  Khedive  on  the  Funded  Loan,  exclusive  of  that 
for  railways,  has  been  alM)at  13  per  cent.,  and  the.  average  charge  on  the  floating  debt 
has  been  at  least  15  per  cent.  The  latter  may  be  taken  as  represented  by  the  present 
floating  del^t  of  t'26.500,000,  except  so  &r  m  it  covers  the  extravagance  of  the  Khedive. 
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in  peipetuitj  the  redemption  of  half  his  tax 
by  a  payment  of  fire  and  a  half  times  its 
present  amoant,  to  which  it  is  reduced  by 
the  discount  allowed  (8i-ioo-J  x  12=  A),  he 
eecures  an  indefeasible  title  to  his  land,  the 
tenure  of  which  is  at  present  of  an  uncer- 
tain character.  To  the  State  the  arrange- 
ment is  a  ruinous  one  from  a  fiscal  point  of 
view,  as  the  Khedive  has  bound  himself  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  not  to  re-impose 
the  redeemed  moiety  of  the  tax  in  any 
shape  whatever,  and  be  has  thus  sacrificed 
for  all  time  50  per  cent,  of  revenue  from 
this  source  in  order  to  realise  eleven  times 
the  annual  smount  remitted  during  a  period 
of  twelve  years.  The  original  intention  of 
the 'law  WMS  to  realise  at  once,  or  in  a  few 
yearF,  sufficient  capital  to  pay  off  the  float- 
ing debt,  but  by  extending  its  operation  the 
«um  raised  annually  has  only  sufficed  to 
pay  the  interest  on  it. 

In  other  words,  for  the  first  year 
the  landholders  paid  their  tax  twice 
over,  less  8^  per  cent. ;  for  the  second 
twice  over,  less  i6f  per  cent.,  and 
flo  on  until,  at  the  end  of  twelve 
years,  they  are  released  from  half 
the  bnrden  of  the  old  permanent 
tax  for  ever.  By  this  means,  we 
are  told,  the  Khedive  hoped  to  pay 
off  his  floating  debt.  He  has  failed 
to  do  that,  however,  and,  instead, 
this  is  what  happens.  For  a  few 
years — supposing  every  landholder 
able  to  pay  the  tax,  which  he  is 
whipped  to  do — the  land  revenue 
is  excessively  swollen,  and  then 
it  gradually  drops  away,  nntil, 
according  to  Mr.  Cave's  calcu- 
lations, it  will  amount,  at  the 
twelve  years'  end,  to  1,805,1312. 
only,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Oppen- 
heim,  to  1,922,000?.  Mr.  Cave  was 
first  told  that  the  Mokabala  would 
only  involve  an  ultimate  loss  of 
1,531,118?.,  but  afterwards  the 
Khedive  confessed  to  him  that  it 
would  actually  come  to  2,500,000?., 
wh  ile  in  1 87 3  Mr.Oppenheim  counted 
it  at  3,022,000?. :  but  their  esti- 
mate of  the  original  land  revenue 
differs  so  much  that  these  other 
discrepancies  ultimately  come  to- 
gether in  almost  the  same 
result  as  regards  the  final  issue. 
By  this  means,  then, '  the  land 
revenue    was    temporarily    raised, 


according  to  the  amended  budget 
of  1873,  to  5,629,000?.,  and  it  will 
sink  in  1886  to  less  than  2,ooo,oooL 
Nay,  by  virtue  of  the  cnmalatiTB 
discount,  it  is  becoming  less  eveiy 
year,  and  never  would  have  sufficed 
to  make  5,000,000?.  into  10,000,000?. 
And  what  is  there  to  fill  up  tfa«  gap 
now  vearly  on  the  increase  ?  The 
upholders  of  Egyptian  finance 
could  only  find  two  sonrces  of 
consolation,  and  only  one  of  com. 
pensation.  Before  the  Mokabala  is 
lost  the  permanent  charge  of  the 
Egyptian  debt  would,  they  say,  be 
lessened  by  the  liquidation  of 
8evei*al  of  the  short  loans.  That 
would  be  most  satisfactory  were 
there  not  new  debts  grovring,  and 
had  not  the  recent  decree  of 
consolidation  swept  these  hopes 
entirely  away,  for  no  loans  are 
to  be  paid  off  now  for  65  years. 
The  second  consolatory  and  com- 
pensatory  consideration  lies  in  the 
augmentation  of  land  revenue  from 
new  cultivation  brought  under 
taxes.  Mr.  Gave  says  that  620,000 
feddans  may  be  expected  to  yield 
revenue  soon,  and  he  estimates  that 
revenue  at  320,000?.,  or  about  lof. 
per  feddan,  which,  contrasted  with 
the  208,  and  2 1«.  per  feddan  said  to 
have  been  got  from  the  old  acreage 
before  the  imposition  of  the  Moka- 
bala, excites  reflections.  At  that  rate 
the  whole  land  registered  as  cul- 
tivable,  and  amounting  to  1,098,000 
feddans,  would  not,  were  it  brought 
into  cultivation  now,  sufiSce  to 
make  good  what  would  be  lost  in 
1886  by  a  couple  of  millions  ster- 
ling.  But  there  is  little  chance  of 
any  such  good  fortune.  Land  is 
rather  going  out  of  cnltiTation 
than  coming  in.  The  people 
are  too  experienced  in  oppres- 
sion  to  be  eager  to  open  new 
ground  on  which  taxes  could  be 
laid.  All  things  considered,  there- 
fore, there  is  much  force  in  the 
observation  with  which  Mr.  Hemr 
Oppenheim  sums  up  his  favourable 
review  of  the  Mokabala  arrange- 
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xnent : — *  It  mnfit  not  be  forgotten/ 
he  Bays,  '  that,  although  the  remis- 
sion of  the  land  taxes  promised  as 
a  return  for  the  Mokabala  instal- 
ment is  absolute,  the  income  of  the 
tazpajers  is  increased  by  the  re- 
mission, and  would  be  available  to 
the  State  in  some  form  or  other  if 
necessity  should  arise.'  No  doubt 
it  would.  The  hint  is  a  most  sug- 
gestive one  ;  and,  if  one  may  judge 
by  the  list  of  burdens  borne  by  the 
poor  fellaheen  given  above,  it  has 
not  been  lost  on  the  astute,  con- 
scienceless ruler  of  Egypt.  But 
the  taxation  that  increases  poverty, 
that  causes  cultivators  to  sell  land 
rather  than  bear  the  burden  im- 
posed for  five  years'  purchase,  does 
not  augur  well  for  the  productive- 
ness of  this  source  of  fresh  income. 
Mr.  Cave  forgot  these  views  of  the 
situation  when  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Mokabala  remissions 
would  give  an  impulse  to  cultiva- 
tion—the more  is  the  pity.  And  the 
new  unifying  decree  which  has  been 
applied  to  the  debts  actually  an- 
nounces the  abandonment  of  the 
entire  arrangement.  The  Mokabala 
is  to  be  no  more,  and  the  land  re- 
venue will  return  to  its  old  footing. 
Those  who  paid  double  tax  in  die 
hope  of  obtaining  remissions  and  a 
fresh  title  to  their  land  must  re- 
nounce their  land  and  pay  again  as 
best  they  can. 

So  much  for  the  land  tax,  which 
we  think  it  would  be  hard  to  fix  the 
actual  yield  of  amid  the  confusion 
of  budgets.  The  item  next  in 
,  importance  is  the  receipts  from  the 
railways,  and  here  again  we  have 
nothing  but  conflicting  data  to  go 
by.  In  the  four  documents  which 
condescend  to  loose  particulars  r^ 
garding  Egyptian  finance,  viz.  the 
twobudgetsof  1873-4,  the  'definitive 
account'  of  1875,  ^<^  ^0  budget 
of  1876,  we  have  their  net  receipt 
set  down  thus  —  first  budget, 
75o,oooZ.,  second  ditto  (for  the  same 
year),  878,000^.,  1875  account, 
966,066^.,    and   the   1876   budget, 
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990,8oo{.  No  details  are  given  of 
the  working  of  these  railways,  ex- 
cept an  account  published  in  1873, 
which  shows  that  they  are  worked 
at  about  40  per  cent,  of  their  gross 
receipts,  and  that  it  only  costs 
107,7222.  to  keep  over  1,000  miles 
of  railway  and  telegraph  lines  in 
repair.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 
this  should  have  been  accomplished 
while  the  Eliedive  considers  that 
he  has  the  same  right  to  use  hi^ 
railway  for  nothing  in  the  carriage 
of  freight  and  soldiers  and  for 
pleasure,  as  he  has  to  goad  his 
people  under  the  lash  to  work  with- 
out compensation  on  his  estates. 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  other  system 
of  railways  in  the  world  could  yield 
such  extraordinary  results  under 
these  conditions.  And  if  the  loss 
of  Indian  transit  traffic,  as  wellasthe 
decrease  in  Egyptian  trade  through 
the  opening  of  the  Suess  Canal,  be 
taken  into  account,  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  receipts  become 
striking,  beyond  the  capacity  of 
human  credulity.  The  net  receipts 
of  these  railways  were,  moreover, 
set  down  as  only  282,8532.  in 
1864-5,  and  at  a  still  less  sum  the 
year  before,  when  Egypt  was  in  the 
fall  tide  of  its  fitful  cotton  pros- 
perity, and  while  it  had  an  enor- 
mous transit  trade  to  and  from 
India.  Where  in  the  world.,  there- 
fore, has  the  sudden  increase 
come  from  since  P  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  exists.  The  increased  mile* 
agehas  not  broughtincreased  profits ; 
but,  if  the  truth  were  told,  the 
reverse,  as  a  moment's  considera- 
tion of  the  falling  prices,  reduced 
trade,  andgeneral  situation  will  make 
evident.  If  the  railways  yield  a  net 
revenue  of  a  quarter  of  a  milliong 
they  do  better  than  many  of  our 
Indian  lines  that  are  quite  as  well 
situated  for  traffic,  and  not  so 
burdened  with  the  caprices  of  un* 
reasoning  despotism,  or  with  the 
weight  of  money  borrowed  at  27 
per  cent. 
Almost  equally  difficult  to  believe 
3  K 
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is  the  statement  as  to  Castoms  re- 
ceipts, although  Mr.  Cave  says  that 
they  appear  to  have  been  nnder- 
estimated  last  year,  the  income  from 
the  whole  Customs  being  taken  at 
X7,5oo{.  less  than  an  independent 
anthority  has  set  down,  on  •  imper- 
fect data,'  for  Alexandria  alone. 
The  snm  ranges  from  528,000^.  to 
624,000?.,  and  we  will  let  it  pass 
with  this  remark  only,  that  it  was 
levied  on  about  five  and  a  half 
millions  of  import*  in  1875,  accord* 
ing  to  the  official  statement,  of 
which  at  least  a  fifth  passed  in  free 
for  the  Khedive's  accoant,  while  a 
good  portion  of  the  remainder  was 
simply  goods  in  transit ;  and,  far- 
ther, that  the  English  Board  of 
Trade  returns  show  that  the 
Egyptian  imports  from  this  country 
have  fallen  from  8,829,000!.  in 
1870  to  3,674,0003.  in  1874.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  with  a  popu- 
lation hardly  able  to  buy  the 
necessaries  of  life  P  It  is  only 
the  Khedive  and  his  Court  and 
the  Europeans  in  the  country 
who  can  afibrd  to  import  duty- 
paying  luxuries.  Everything  is, 
however,  so  loose  that  relates  to 
Egyptian  trade,  that  we  find  a  wide 
disagreement  in  the  import  and 
export  figures  published  two  years 
ago  and  those  given  in  Mr.  Cave's 
Beport.  For  example,  the  old 
figures  stated  the  total  exports  of 
the  period  1852  to  1861  at 
27,386,000!.,  and  the  imports  at 
2i,755,oooZ.,  showing  a  surplus 
on  the  right  side  of  5,631,000!. 
Mr.  Cave,  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
a  table  for  the  same  period  in 
which  the  exports  are  set  down 
at  29,870,000!.  and  the  imports  at 
*4>763,ooo!.,  which  shows  a  larger 
total  and  a  smaller  sum  on  the 
right  side.  Matters  are  still  worse 
when  we  come  to  the  period  from 
1862  to  1875.  The  old  table  which 
comes  down  to  1 87 1  states  the  gross 
exports  at  123,241,000!.  and  the 
imports  at  52,682,000!.,  while  Mr. 
Cave's  table,  whioh  com^  down  four 


years  later,  shows  a  gross  export 
total  of  only  145,939,000!.  and  an 
import  total  of  61,940,000!.      This 
gives   an  export  for  the  last  four 
years     of     22,698,000!.,    or      only 
5,675,000^    per    annum,    and    an 
export    of    9,258,000!.,     or     only 
2,315,000!.     per    annum.       It     is 
not  so  set  down  in  the  tables  of 
course,   being  accounted  for  by  a 
general    cutting    down   of   figures 
over  the  years    embraced    in    the 
period;  but  all  the  same  this  is  how 
the  totals  work  out,  and  we  have 
to   conclude   either  that  the  table 
issued    in  1874    was    grossly    ex- 
aggerated)    or     that     both     state- 
ments    are      a    mere     haphazard 
guess,   prompted,    in  the    case   of 
the  figures  famished  to  Mr.  Cave, 
by  a  desire  to  make  things  look  a 
little  h'ke  the  irotals  in  the  English 
home  aocoants.     On  the  whole  we 
may,  therefore,  leave  the  Castoms 
revenue  as  an  undisooverable  qnan- 
tity,  which,   whatever  it  be,  does 
not   tend    to    grow  bigger.      Nor 
does  our  quest  for  big  revenues  get 
clearer  when  we  deal  with   such 
items  as  the  salt  monopoly,  which 
figures  in  the  original  budget  for 
187,000!.,  and  in  last  year's  accounts 
foir  299,000!.,    although    consump- 
tion is  necessarily  about  the  same. 
The  tobacco  duty  is  equally  puz- 
zling.     In  1873  Mr.  Heniy  Oppen- 
heim  had  many  reasons  to  give  why 
this  item,  which  did  not  figure  for 
a  farthing  in  the  first  1873  budget, 
should  be   made  to    show    in   its 
duplicate  or   amended  version  for 
500,000!.       He    said    i\    lb.   per  • 
head    was   no    extravagant     con- 
sumption of  tobacco  for  the  poor 
people,  and  i«.  6d,  per  lb.  no  heavy 
sum  to  pay  as  tax ;  and,  in  short, 
proved,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  ihst 
the  tax  was  the  most  sure  in  .^ypt 
— admitting,  however,  that  it  might 
yield  but  half  the  estimate  just  at  first. 
His  sanguine  anticipations  have  not, 
unhappily,   been  fulfilled ;  the  tax 
has  yielded,   by  the  comparison  of 
erucceeding   documents,    only  from 
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250,0002.  to  260,0002.  Once  more, 
receipts  from  provincial  governors 
figure  in  the  first  budget  for  only 
2  23,oooZ.,  but  in  the  1875  accounts 
they  have  been  swollen  to  703,000?., 
including  municipal  receipts,  which 
do  not  figure  in  the  first  budget  at 
all.  In  the  1S76  budget  they  are 
higher  still.  In  one  budget  the  mis- 
cellaneous  receipts  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  do  not  appear  at  all,  in 
another  they  figure  at  272,000?.,  and 
in  yet  another  at  455,000?.  General 
iniscellaneons  receipts,  octroi,  &c.y 
stand  in  the  first  budget  for 
167,000?.,  and  in  the  1875  account 
for  493,000?.,  and  so  on ;  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  go  through  all  details. 
All  that  can  be  said  of  some  of 
these  is  that  they  represent  illegal 
'  squeezes  '  and  *•  backsheesh '  on 
which  no  reliance  can  be  placed  as 
regular  revenue.  Enough  has  been 
said  in  the  mere  recapitulation  of 
these  figures  to  show  the  utterly  un- 
trustworthy nature  of  every  state- 
ment regarding  the  income  and 
trade  of  Egypt,  and  to  prove  that 
any  just  estimate  of  what  the  re- 
venues really  are  is  almost  im- 
possible  ;  all  we  can  assert  is  that 
they  are  lower  than  officially  set 
forth.  We  must  perforce  fibll  back 
on  general  considerations,  and,  re- 
membering that  the  revenue  was  con- 
fessedly under  5,000,000?.  in  1864, 
think  whether  in  the  interval  Egypt 
has  '  progressed '  so  as  to  be  able  to 
double  it.  Her  trade  is  by  official 
statements  smaller  now  than  it  was 
then  and  much  less  profitable,  the 
population  by  all  accounts  poorer, 
the  yield  of  soil  not  greater ;  the 
private  ventures  of  the  Khedive  do 
not  pay,  his  *  new  provinces,'  with 
the  possible,  but  only  possible,  ex- 
clusion of  the  Soudan,  entail  loss ; 
where  then  is  this  augmented  re- 
venue to  come  from  ? 

How  is  a  poverty-stricken  popu- 
lation subject  to  corvees,  hardly  able 
to  get  bread,  whose  goods  are  liable 
to  be  sold  at  the  bidding  of  the 
ruthless  tax-gatherers,  who  must  pay 


*  squeezes '  to  every  corrupt  official 
in  order  that  he  may  get  speedily 
rich — ^how  are  these  to  pay  2?.  per 
head  in  taxation,  young  and 
old,  infant  and  imbecile,  or  8?. 
per  family,  if  we  suppose  each 
family  to  consist  of  four  per. 
sons?  Worked  to  death,  ofben 
hurried  off  to  the  Khedive's 
foolish  wars,  driven  to  build  the 
Soudan  Railway  under  the  eye  of 
an  English  contractor  who  ought, 
because  he  is  an  Englishman,  to  be 
ready  to  cut  off  his  right  hand 
rather  than  touch  such  work,  where 
are  these  wretched  creatures  to  find 
every  year  such  sums  of  money  Y 

The  question  hardly  needs  put* 
ting  to  reveal  the  absurd  impos- 
sibility of  realising  this  prepos- 
terous revenue.  All  the  financial 
statements  of  Egypt  are  illu- 
sory. If  the  revenue  was  under 
5,000,000?.  in  1864,  when  Egypt 
was  comparatively  prosperous, 
not  all  the  squeezing  of  the 
Mokabala  exactions  can  have  forced 
it  beyond  7,000,000?.  now,  and  I 
doubt  if  it  has  ever  really  exceeded 
six.  How  could  it  possibly  do  so 
when  the  civil  administration  lives 
by  plunder  ?  Let  anyone  conceive 
what  it  would  be  to  wring 
10,000,000?.  sterling  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  some  5,000,000  souls,  all  but 
a  few  thousands  reduced  to  a  state 
of  poverty  more  abject  than  that 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  by-lanes  of 
Soho,  Seven  Dials,  or  Drury  Lane, 
or  than  that  of  the  Irish  labourers 
before  the  potato  famine,  and  that 
it  is,  moreover,  wrung  out  of  these 
people  at  a  cost  of  from  20  to  30 
per  cent,  additional,  which  goes 
as  *  backsheesh,'  and  tax  farmer's 
profit,  after  approved  Turkish 
fashion,  and  he  will  have  some 
idea  of  what  the  budgets  of  Egypt 
must  mean.  The  parrot  cry  al- 
ways rises  when  this  view  is  ad- 
vanced, '  But  Egjrpt  is  a  very  fertile 
country,  and  its  people  need  little 
to  live  on  beyond  a  few  dates.'  Yes, 
Egypt  is  fertile ;  but  of  what  use  is 
3  K  2 
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fertility  when  there  is  neither  capi- 
tal nor  security  to  enable  that  fer- 
tility to  bear  its  dne  fruit?  Mr. 
Henry  Oppenheim  estimates  the 
yield  of  this  fertile  country  at  from 
42.  to  61,  per  acre,  and  the  Times 
correspondent  says  it  averages  gl. 
Compare  these  estimates  with  what 
a  Scotch  farmer  contrives  to  get 
out  of  his  bleak  moorland  or  bare 
hill-side,  and  then  talk  of  the  fer- 
tility of  Egypt  as  much  as  yon 
like.  It  will  be  found  to  be  but 
one  more  Egyptian  dream. 

Looking  at  the  question  in  all 
its  bearings,  then,  I  cannot  come  to 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
revenues  of  Egypt  have  never  been 
forced  higher  than  7,000,000!.,  that 
their  normal  yield  is  perhaps  about 
5,000,000!.,  that  when  the  Moka- 
bala  arrangement  comes  to  an 
end  under  the  new  decree  there* 
fore  they  are  likely  to  fall  to  below 
4,ooo,oooZ.,  if  they  have  not  sunk 
to  that  point  before,  or  unless  Mr. 
Oppenheim's  hint  is  well  acted  upon. 
That  being  so,  what  becomes  of 
the  scheme  we  hear  of  for  paying 
interest  on  the  huge  and  useless 
debt  of  the  country?  It  all  falls 
on  the  national  exchequer,  for  the 
estates  of  the  Khedive  cannot  be 
counted  on  to  yield  more  than  half 
a  million  towards  the  service  of 
his  loans  at  the  best,  and  not 
unlikely  may  not  yield  a  farthing. 
Fancy  farming  and  fancy  manu- 
facturing is  expensive  work  even 
in  Egypt.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment  the    debt  of  Egypt,  funded 


and     floating,    involves    an   an- 
nual charge  of  as  near  as  may  be 
io,ooo,ooo2.     At  the  rednced  rates 
proposed  in  a  scheme  that  has  bees 
formally  published,  it  would  tab 
with  sinking  l^d  about  6,500,0001 
By  that  scheme  the  wholeof  thedebt 
is  to  be  lumped  together  and  swollen 
to  a  total  of  91,000,0002.,  at  7  per 
cent.,  redeemable  in  sixty-fiveyean. 
The  existing  funded  debts  unpaid 
come  to  something  over  55,000,0001, 
so  that  this  means  a  newcreatbnof 
bonds  for  above  35,500,0001  At 
the    existing     floating   debt  vas 
only  confined   to    i8,ooo,oool  bj 
the     Khedive,      and    the    Dain 
3,ooo,oooZ.,  while   i,ooo,ooo2.  was 
set  down   for  the  Abyssinian  war, 
this  new  creation  implies  an  ezoea 
of  from  7,ooo,ooo2.  to  8,ooo,oooL 
hitherto  unacknowledged,  and  wbidi 
we  must  either    set   down  as  aa 
increase  of  the  present  floating  debt 
not  before  revealed,  or  as  'cover'  far 
the  '  backsheesh '  which  the  Kbe. 
dive  and  his  financial  supporters 
expect  to  net  in  the  shape  of  commis. 
sions  when  the  new  loan  is '  placed'^ 
This  grave  proposal  would  be  km- 
thing  quite  irregular  did  it  sot 
strike  one  as  ludicrously  harmles 
in  its  audacity.    The  financiers  vbo 
hope  to  unload   once  more  on  the 
public     have     surely     this    time 
misled    their    mark,  and  irHlbe 
allowed    to    keep  the  bonds  tb^ 
create.      The      administration   of 
Egypt    and  tribute  to    the  PoH^. 
together    with    the    interest  dm 
to   us    on    the    money    pud  k 


*  The  organs  of  the  French  Haute  Finance  now  openly  acknowledge  that  thiais  ^ 
purpose  of  the  large  excess  which  has  been  coolly  added  to  the  debt  total.  Here  ttt^ 
figures:— 

Present  consolidated  debt £$^  500,000 


Sundry  bonuses 
Floating  debt 
Bonns  on  its  conversion  . 
Balance  reserved    • 


300,000 

26,500,000 

6,500,000 

3,700,000 


;f9i,5oo,ooo 

The  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  holders  of  the  present  floating  debt  are  to  get  paid  <i 
par,  and  to  have  in  addition  ;^6,5oo,ooo  to  come  and  go  upon ;  and  that  the  £b«ti« 
retains  another  ;C3,7oo,ooo  to  place  on  the  market  as  beet  he  can  for  his  own  e^vc^ 
benefit 
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the  Saez  Canal  shares,  take,  Mr. 
Gave  informs  us,  4,ooo,oooZ.,  or 
aboat  i,ooo,ooo2.  more  than  Mr. 
Oppenheim  allows  in  his  pamphlet, 
the  charge  for  the  shares  excladed. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  discover  how 
a  permanent  expenditure  of  about 
io,50o,oooZ.,  which  would  be  the 
figure  under  this  new  and  very 
droll  arrangement,  is  to  be  brought 
within  compass  of  a  steady  revenue 
of,  at  the  outside,  5,ooo,oooZ.,  now 
that  the  Mokabala  extortion  is  said 
to  be  suspended. 

'The  revenue  will    increase    to 
meet  the  burdens  to    be    borne.* 
There  is  nothing  in  the  history  or 
condition  of  Egypt  to  warrant  such 
a  hope,   and,   i£  there    were,   the 
money  is  wanted  now.     The  float- 
ing and  funded  debts  take  at  pre- 
sent  every    penny    of    even    the 
io,ooo,ooo{.  revenue  claimed;  the 
administration    takes     4,000,000^., 
and  the  cost  of  the  Abyssinian  war 
will  reach,   it  is   said,  2,ooo,oooZ. 
more.    Where  is  this  money  to  come 
from  at  present,  even  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Egypt's  own  figures  ?    The 
dilemma  is  as  great  in  one  way  as 
another,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Finance  Minister  of  Egypt  was 
recently  raising  money  at  18  per 
cent,  on  Treasury  bills  issued  at  50 
per  cent,  discount  or  at  36  per  cent. 
of  actual  interest.     But  even  that 
cannot  go  on  for  ever,  and  meantime 
the  floating  debt  swells ;  the   Khe- 
dive, like  his  master,   must  have 
money.     He  has  his  large  harem  to 
keep   up,  his  army  to  equip,  iind 
his   various    expensive    whims    to 
gratify.     There    are  two  hundred 
miles   of  railway  building  in  the 
Sondan  at  a  cost   of   7,oooZ.  per 
mile,  forced  labour  notwithstanding, 
and  contractors  will  want  payment, 
]et  alone  '  honorariums.'     How  is 
all  this  money  to  be  found  ?     There 
is    one   way,   and  one  only.     The 
pnblic  of  the  West  must  be  once 
more  appealed  to.     A  new  scheme 
is    necessary   which,   like    an   em- 
broidered  garment  thrown  over  a 


corpse,   will  hide  all  that  is    re- 
volting and  forbidding.     Schemes 
are,   indeed,   not  wanting.      'Oh,' 
say  the  financiers,    'we  have  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  receive  the 
revenues  set  apart,  and  we  hope  to 
get  all  the  great  powers,  England 
included,  to  join  it.     All  will  go 
right  then.'     This  is  the  great  card 
to  be  played;  by  this  it  is  hoped 
that  money  will  be  found.     But 
what  does  this  new  recipe  for  an 
old   sore  mean?     Control  of  the 
administration    of    Egypt?       No- 
thing of  the  kind.      The  position  of 
the  new  financial  board  is  a  purely 
passive  one.      The  commissioners 
cannot  arrange  taxes  and  see  to  the 
general  expenditure ;  they  are  only 
there    as    receivers,    and   to    give 
advice  as  to  the  accurate  '  wording ' 
of  the  budgets  supplied  to  them 
from  above ;  their  position  is  exactly 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Bank,  which,  some  will 
recollect,   made  a  quite  deafening 
noise  about   the    great    privileges 
and  powers  confided  to  it  in  Turkey, 
in  order  that  the  1873  .issue  of  5 
per  cent,  bonds  might  be  floated. 
Where  is  that  Bank  now  ?     What 
good  has  it  ever  done  to  miserable 
bondholders?     What  has  it   ever 
been  but  a  tool  for  enabling  the 
Turks  to  draw  money  from  people's 
pockets?     The    answer    to    these 
questions  will    tell    us    what  the 
glittering  scheme  for  a    financial 
commission  in  Egypt  can    mean. 
It  is  not  even  to  be  composed  mainly 
of  Europeans,    but  were  it  com- 
posed of  archangels,  with  power  to 
spirit  the  Khedive  away,  and  all 
his  rottenness  with  him,  they  could 
not   take    io,ooo,oooZ.    out    of    a 
country  which  is  miserably  unable 
to  pay  6,ooo,ooo2. 

People  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not 
forget,  when  these  glittering  empty 
schemes  are  paraded  before  them,  the 
budgets  which  have  always  shown  a 
surplus  and  have  lied  systematically 
in  so  doing;  that  the  'floating  debt ' 
was,  like  Moses's    burning   bush, 
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inconsamable — always  about  to  be 
extinguished  by  the  newest  loan, 
always  reappearing  bigger  and 
more  importunate  than  ever.  Yet 
there  is  no  tilling  what  mankind 
may  do.  Where  the  temptation 
of  gain  is  large,  men  grow  blind 
to  all  risks  and  to  all  iniquity  too. 
I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  man  with 
a  conscience  in  his  bosom  sitting 
down  and  looking  calmly  at  the 
state  into  which  the  miserable  loan- 
dealing  of  adventurous  rogues  has 
brought  Egypt  without  being 
awakened  to  pity,  and,  if  he  has 
been  partaking  in  the  gains,  to 
remorse ;  and  yet  such,  men  are  often 
to  be  met  with.  They  have  become 
accustomed  to  look  on  these  matters 
as  merely  so  much  per  cent.,  and 
the  agonies  of  the  wretched  slaves 
of  Egypt  reach  not  the  peaceful 
Inxuriousness  in  which  these  per- 
centages  enable  them  to  dwell. 
By  the  toil  of  those  weary  millions 
these  people  have  grown  rich,  and 
to  them  riches  are  more  than 
humanity,  an  easy  life  better  than 
the  refusal  to  live  by  the  sweat 
of  another's  brow,  the  slow  drain, 
ing  of  another's  blood.  I  meet 
such  men  oflen,  and  wonder  and 
fear  also  that  with  a  new  bait  there 
will  be  a  new  rash  after  the  gold,  and 
a  new  impetus  given  to  an  oppres- 
sion that  has  already  mounted  to 
an  agony  crying  to  heaven  for 
vengeance.  It  is  a  gamble  after  all 
with  the  mass  of  those  who  join 
such  ventures,  and  *'  devil  take 
the  hindmost'    their  cry.     These 


people — ^the  majority  of  them  men 
and  women  of  all  classes,  sober 
priests  and  professed  gamblers,  one- 
idead  shopkeepers  and  jewelled 
dwellers  in  palaces — can  only  be 
kept  avray  by  fear  of  loss,  and  hence 
I  have  iterated  and  reiterated  the 
utterly  baseless  character  of  EgypUiw 
financial  statements.  I  appeal  to 
prudent  greed  rather  than  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  If 
people  will  believe  that  on  any  terms 
the  Egyptian  fellaheen  can  find 
means  to  pay  the  charges  on  the  pre- 
sent funded  debt  alone,  and  will  lend 
farther  money  to  Egypt  on  that 
belief,  they  deserve  their  £Bite.  Bat 
I  would  fain  hope  yet,  and  after 
all  said,  for  humanity's  sake,  that 
the  end  of  this  modem  system 
of  fraud  and  oppression  has  oome 
so  far  as  Egypt  is  concerned; 
that  neither  the  English  GrOTem- 
ment  nor  the  English  people  will 
any  more  associate  themselves  with 
crimes  so  great  as  those  that  have 
been  perpetrated  there  under  the 
name  of  progress.  Whether  from 
doubt  of  gain  to  be  had  or  from  an 
awakened  consciousness  of  the 
harm  that  has  been  done,  let  as 
hope  that  our  part  and  lot  in  the 
affair  is  over.  The  more  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past  is  looked  at  the 
uglier  will  it  seem.  It  is  melan* 
choly  that  the  wealth  of  England 
should  ever  have  been  turned  to 
such  a  use.  That  the  wealth  so 
employed  should  be  lost  may  prove 
to  be  the  lightest  part  of  our  retri- 
bution. 

A.   J.   WiLSOH. 
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